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O-DAY the great question that is stirring men’s 
hearts to their very depths is, Who is this Jesus 
Christ? His life is becoming to us a new life, as if 
we had never seen a word of it. There is round 
about us an influence so strange, so penetrating, so 
subtle, yet so mighty, that we are obliged to ask 
the great heaving world of time to be silent for a 
while, that we may see just what we are and where 
we are. That influence is the life of Jesus Christ. 
We cannot get clear of it; we hear it in the tones 
of joy—we feel it stealing across the darkness of 
sorrow, we see it where we least expect it. Even 
men who have traveled farthest from it seem only 
to have come round to it again; and while they 
have been undervaluing the inner worth of Jesus 
Christ, they have actually been living on the virtue 
which came out of his garments here. . 
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Events and Conuments 


According to the Director of the 
United States Mint the output of gold 
in the U. S. during {909 was $99,232,200 
against $94,560,000 in 1908 and $90,435,- 
700 in 1907, Last year’s product in fact 
breaks all previous records. Colorado 
still leads among the States and Terri- 
tories in gold production, with $21,954,- 
700 produced last year. California is a 
close third. ‘They produce about two- 
thirds of the country’s total output. 


During the past fortnight a new comet 
has been visible in the evening sky. Its 
location last week was midway between 
the Sun and Venus. While it was not 
as bright as Venus, it was not dim. 
Since the heavenly traveler is making 
its first visit to the region of the solar 
system, it is impossible to determine its 
course. When it was first discovered 
at Johannesburg, it was supposed to be 
the Rates comet, but it is now deter- 
mined a stranger to our system making 
its first call. 


The most disastrous flood in 
years has yisited France. Heavy and 
continuous rains have converted its 
rivers and streams into rushing torrents 
that spread over large areas of country. 
In the city of Paris the suffering is 
beyond description. “The Seine was sev- 
eral feet higher than ever before: nearly 
one-fourth of the city «vas under water, 
and thousands of people were left with- 
out shelter. Railroad, telegraph and 
telephone communication was destroyed, 
and thousands were left without food. 
Millions of dollars worth of property 
has been wrecked. 


recent 


This is a good year in which to 
refresh our memories as to the history 
of our neighbor, the Republic of Mexico, 
for this is Mexico’s centennial year. It 
was on Ninth month 16, 1810, that the 
independence of Mexico was formally 
established. The official program for 
celebrating the event covers more than 
a month of festivities and official func- 
tions, beginning on Ninth month rsth, 
which is the anniversary of the birth of 
President Porfigrio Diaz. In order that 
this centennial anniversary of her inde- 
pendence may be made the more impres- 


sive and lasting in its effects, the novel 
plan has been adopted of making this 
year the occasion for inaugurating many 
civic improvements in various cities and 
towns of the country and of dedicating 
numerous public buildings which are 
now in course of construction. 


The extent to which radium has 
become a factor in the medical world is 
indicated by the cable from London, 
which states that a bank is to be opened 
in London to deal with this wonderful 
element, which is infinitely more valu- 
able than gold. In the bank’s vaults will 
be deposited $250,000 worth of radium. 
Loans from that capital will be made to 
physicians of acknowledged professional 
standing or those who deposit in mere 
money the value of the radium they 
borrow. ‘The radium bankers expect to 
profit largely from the interest on their 
loans; from the charges for using the 
radium. Only the recent find of radium 
at Guarda, Portugal, made possible the 
acquiring of enough radium to establish 
this unique bank. It is less than eight 
years ago that radium was discovered, 
and it only occurs to the extent of a few 
grains to a ton. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Nearly every boy and girl in the land 
has used at one time or another Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, published 
by the G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass. It is one of the best known books 
in the language. The work has been 
kept up-to-date by adding’to the supple- 
ment from year to year. 

The New International Dictionary for 
1910, however, is not a reprint of the 
former edition; it has been thoroughly 
revised under the editorial supervision 
of William T. Harris, former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The new work contains 2,700 pages, 
400 more than the International Diction- 
ary, and yet the eye cannot detect any 
increase in size. It contains 400,000 
words and phrases with their definitions. 
Space has been greatly economized by 
a new arrangement of words; those in 
general use and of particular interest are 
printed as formerly, in three columns on 
the upper portion of each page, while 
the words of minor importance and 
obscure usage are listed in smaller 
columns at the foot of the page, thus 
greatly economizing space and making 
it more convenient to find the word 
which is desired. 

The definitions are scholarly in every 
department and at the same time are 
presented in a form intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. ‘They are brought up- 
to-date in.every particular giving the 
latest information concerning such sub- 
jects as “mars,” “pragmatism,” “wireless 
telegraphy” and the like. 

A special feature of the work is the 
illustrations of which there are about 
6,000. They are selected primarily for 
the exact and clear definition of terms 
which would be difficult to understand 
without them, and not for ornamenta- 


tion. 
The work is without question the 
most convenient and thorough 


unabridged dictionary in the language. 
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THE NAME. 


There has arisen in recent times a vigorous dis- 
cussion over the right name for the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Is it Jesus, or is it Christ? If it were 
merely a matter of name and nothing more, it might 
be treated as a passing debate—useful to fill time, 
but of no further significance, but the nature of the 
Person Himself is involved in the discussion; for 
that question of nature is perennial, and comes up 
anew with each generation of men. 

To the Hebrew—in fact, to all the Oriental peo- 
ples—the name was highly important, for the name 
was supposed to gather up and express the nature, 
the character, the power of the person. If you knew 
how to use some great person’s name, you could, they 
believed, work wonders with it So you can. It is 
truer than perhaps those ancients knew, for a name 
does accumulate power, and we are all more or less 
under the spell of names. but surely no name has 
ever carried power or gathered up a life as has the 
Name of the Person who began our era. All over 
the world men breathe His Name in their darkest, 
hardest moments, and they speak His Name in their 
highest moments of spiritual victory—“for His 
Name’s sake!” 

But is it Jesus, or is it Christ? 
“Joshua,” in the Hebrew) is the human name which 
His mother gaye Him as a child—a name which 
hundreds of others before Him had borne. This was 
the name by which the boy was called as He was 
“orowing and waxing strong and increasing in wis- 
dom and stature and in favor with God and men.” 
This was the village name by which He was known 
when He was working in the carpenter shop of Naza- 
reth.. This was His name as He stirred the crowds 
with the wonderful words of a great Preacher, and 
those who came to ask help called Him “Jesus.” It 
was, too, the name which the Romans hung on the 


Jesus (or 


cross. In a word, it was the proper name of the his- 
toric Person who was born in Bethlehem, lived in 
Galilee, taught as Master, and died under Pontius 
Pilate in Jerusalem. 

“Christ” is the Greek translation of the great word 
which the Hebrews had coined for their highest hope 
and expectation, the Messiah, or Anointed One. For 
ages this hope had grown, and, little by little, with 


the centuries the expected ideal figure had become 
more defined and clear. The Apocalypses, or Books 
of Revelation, which abounded during the two cen- 
turies before our era began, were full of imagery and 
pictorial forecasts of this Messiah and of the Mes- 
sianic Age soon to come. 
ever, crude and materialistic. 


The pictures were, how- 
He was to be a Deliv- 
He was to break the 
He 


was to astonish the world with marvels and mighty 


erer-King, a greater David. 
Roman yoke and restore the kingdom to Israel. 


doings, and His Age was to be a millennium—a 
thousand years of peace and righteousness, brought 
in by miracle. 

He 
was tempted to be, but He triumphantly rejected the 
temptation. Instead of fulfilling the hopes of His 
contemporaries, Hie went straight counter to them, 
and it was because He did so that He was crucified. 
He never was the kind of Christ that men were wait- 
ing for and dreaming of. <A: few in the inner circle 
about Him boldly called Him ‘“‘the Christ,” but even 
they expected a temporal King, with prime ministers 
on His right hand and on His left, and they forsook 


Now, Jesus was not such a Messiah at all. 


Him when He could not save Himself from the 
cross. 

But, though Jesus was not the Messiah in this 
Oriental and materialistic sense, He much more than 
fulfilled the hopes and expectations which had gath- 
ered round the sacred name, Christ.. The world out- 
side Palestine had coined another the 
complete. divine revelation. They called it the Logos, 


word for 


or Word of God—the glorious utterance or expression 
of the divine nature. The greatest of those who 
undertook to interpret the extraordinary Life which 
had illuminated them rose to the insight that He 
was this Word of God, that He was the Divine Nature 
revealed in a way that men could apprehend. And 
so, little by little, the name “Christ”? grew to have 
this new meaning—the personal expression and rev- 
elation of God. They had seen it first in the Jesus 
whom they knew, but they soon found that the cross 
had not ended the Life, that the Presence and the 
Revelation enlarged rather than diminished with His 
bodily absence, and that He was an eternal Revealer 
and Comforter. The human and the divine was 
merged into one undivided, ever-living Person—Jesus 
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Christ, the way to the Father and the goal of human 
striving. We can never get back if we would to the 
Jesus of Nazareth, for our eyes are forever full of 
the Light which has come to us from the divine 
Christ of the spiritual revelation, and we can never 
do without the human part of the revelation which 
gathers about the Galilean Jesus, who was tempted 
and was hungry and weary; who loved and suffered 
and died; and our Name, if it is to have real power, 
must unite the human and the divine in one full 
Person, who was and is Jesus Christ. 


RK. aed. 


MISSIONS IN 1909. 


History is making fast in these times throughout 


the world. ; 


The ‘all nations,” so frequently occur- 
ring in the Old Testament, and the “kingdom of 
God” of the New are coming to be significant terms 
in modern speech. People are learning to think 
and speak in world terms. We are surely in the 
dawning of a new era. The coming “kingdom”? is 
as much in the atmosphere of religious thought today 
as was the coming “King” in the thought of the old 
Jewish world. The evangelizing of the world in 
this generation is more than a sentiment; it is becom- 
ing the objective toward which the energies of the 
Christian Chureh are being concentrated. 

What John R. Mott calls the “synchronizing of 
crises” is emphatically true now. The opening of 
the entire world to missionary effort, the overthrow 
of despotic governments, the arousing of the women 
of the Orient, the breaking of the caste system of 
India, the awakening of all the great Oriental nations 
to new hfe, the opening up of Africa, the develop- 
ment of South America, these all show a world 
secking light, and their unspoken ery is a great Mace- 
donian call for help. 

The synchronizing of forces for help is no less 
significant. The rapidly developing movements in 
many lands for great moral reforms, such as tem- 
perance and peace and commercial and governmental 
honesty, the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, the Federated 
Council of the Churches of America, the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the work of the eight com- 
missions preparatory to the World’s Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in Sixth month next, and 
the movement of God’s Spirit in great revival move- 
ments in non-Christian lands, all indicate that the 
time of Jehovah’s “hastening” (Isa. 60:22) is at 
hand. The Church is beginning to study and appre- 


ciate the situation and to prepare to meet it. 


While the organized forces of righteousness under 
God’s leadership are coming into the ascendency, 
the struggle will not be an easy one. The deeply 
rooted forces of evil—alcohol and opium and war and 
the unregenerate human heart—are not to be easily 
subdued. But we are learning better how to work 
together with God. In this co-operating there will 
come true unity of the Church, the Body of Christ, 
and through that oneness the world will believe. 
Tis dominion will be from sea to sea and from the 
river to the ends of the earth. 


nessed its sad scenes. 


The year has wit- 
a symbol for all 


God’s merey was 


Adana is 
that is cruel. But even in that, 
greatly manifested; for the cruel Sultan had given 
an order for all Christians to be slain throughout 
the empire, and only one place obeyed. At Adana 
20,000 Armenian Christians and two missionaries 
went to their death 


cruelty. 


amid scenes of indeseribable 
God is on His throne, and that land that 
gave us our Lord and the Bible and the Christian 
Church is marvelously opening to the light. “If 
the casting away of them was the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but hfe 
from the dead.” 

Probably the most hopeful event of the year is 
the way in which the Chureh im the homelands is 
being aroused through the Laymen’s Movement. 
The Canadian national campaign, which culminated 
in the great Toronto conference last Fourth month, 
when over 4,000 of the leaders of Christian thought 
and work in Canada came together to consider in a 
prayerful business way what their share of world 
responsibility might be, was a most significant 
event. And now the equally significant national 
campaign in our own land is being marvelously 
blessed of God in a great spiritual awakening and 
the releasing of the wealth and energies of the 
It has 
through the Eastern States, bringing 
eatherings of leading Christian men 


Church for world conquest. already swept 
together great 
in over 20 of 
the principal cities. 
In New England it has been 
followed up by a second campaign, carrying its 
In Phila- 


delphia Friends have, more than ever before, been 
brought into sympathetic connection with other 


The Church has been pro- 
foundly moved. 


inspiration to the smaller communities. 


religious bodies. The movement is now advancing 
through the Middle and Western States, and will 
culminate in a great national conference at Chicago 
Fifth month 3d-6th. Let there be earnest and con- 
tinuous prayer that God may still more richly bless 
this work. And. let every one of our meetings 
throughout the West see that they have efficient dele- 
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See that 
the inspiration gained becomes effective through a 


gates at the meetings within their reach. 


more thorough organization of the Church for intel- 
ligent work, that it be not permitted to end in a mere 
spasm of enthusiasm. 

‘The Student Volunteer Movement, which is the 
complement of that of the laymen, in that it is to 
furnish thoroughly qualified (so far as human quali- 
fications go) workers for the field, is also being 
greatly blessed. The quadrennial conference closed 
the old year and began the new at Rochester, New 
York. 


colleges. 


The 3,600 delegates represented over 700 
Nearly 1,300 volunteers had 
front during the last quadrennium. 


gone to the 
Those days at 
Rochester surely witnessed decisions of great sig- 
nificance for the world, under the searching power 
of the Spirit of God. 


John R. Mott, “from the point of view of unifying 


“Even more notable,” says 
the Christian students. of the world for the purposes 
of world-wide conquest, were the conferences of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, held in Tokyo 
in 1907, and in Oxford in 1909. 
therefore, as no preceding period, have seen a com- 
ing together of the students of the world and a recog- 


tecent years, 


nition of their common responsibility for the world’s 
evangelization.” 

The preparations now under way for the world’s 
conference of next Sixth month are the most elaborate 
ever undertaken. There is the more need for prayer 
on the part of the entire Church that the Spirit of 
God may be “in the wheels,” and that the divine 
motive power may be more than sufficient. May 
the Church have a quickened faith and a clearer 
vision for the great opportunity of the near future. 

Cuartes HE. Trsserts. 
[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE STORY OF A GREAT BOAT. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


Near a beautiful place where two great rivers ran 
together in the far away East there lived a man 
named Noah, in that old, old time when the world 
was young. His grandfather was the oldest man 
that ever lived, for he kept on living six hundred 
years after his grandchild Noah was born, and I 
expect Noah must have heard many fine stories about 
the olden time from this long-lived grandfather, who 
had seen almost everything. Either this old grand- 
father, or Noah’s father, or perhaps his mother 
(which is more likely), taught the little boy Noah 
to be good, and you will be surprised to hear that 
he was the only good boy that lived to grow up in 
those dark and wicked times. He liked to do good 
and beautiful things as much as the other boys who 
lived then liked to do bad things, and he never was 


quite so happy as when he had done a true and 
noble. thing which he knew he ought to do. It 
seemed to him sometimes as though he could hear a 
quiet voice speaking inside and telling him what 
to do, and when he heard it he would always do 
what it told him, and just because he did this, little 
by little he grew so that he could hear the quiet 
voice inside better and better. 

Tt was a beautiful country along the two great 
rivers. There were many palm trees and olive trees, 
and nobody needed a flower garden for there were 
flowers everywhere. When Noah grew to be a man 
he chose a lovely spot among the trees and flowers 
for his home, and married a charming maiden who 
lived nearby, and they were very happy in the midst 
of the beauty of the world. They, had three little 
boys, whose names were Shem, the oldest, and Ham, 
the middle one, and Japhet, the youngest one. 
These boys were always building boats in their play, 
for nothing was quite so much fun as wading out in 
the little cove, which the river made.near their house, 
and sailing the boats that their good father helped 
them build, and Noah and his happy wife would sit 
on the bank and elap their hands as little dark-. 
skinned Ham’s boat would sail by Shem’s, and they 
would fairly shout when tiny ‘‘Jap’s” boat would 
suddenly go sailing by both the older boys’ boats. 
You see how very happy they all were together ! 

By and by Noah, the father, got very quiet and 
solemn. He didn’t talk much; he sat and thought 
and thought. When any little boys were sailing 
boats on the river he would smile for a moment and 
then his eyes would look far away and he would put 
his hand up to his forehead and be still. 

One day, when the family was all together down 
by the river, Noah said: “I am going to tell you 
something wonderful. God has been talking to me 
by a voice inside, and He has told me that a great 
flood is coming to cover up all the earth with water, 
and He has told me to build a great boat for us to 
live in when the flood comes. I am going to begin 
the boat to-morrow.”’ You can imagine how the boys 
felt! They were both glad and sorry! They thought 
it would be wonderful to go sailing off in a great 
boat, over the tops of the trees and over the hills, 
with a great flood of water under them, but they 
were sorry to have everything covered up so that 
there would be no land any more—to think of that 
frightened them. And what would become of all 
the animals they loved to play with! And what 
would become of the other boys who sailed boats on 
the river! 

Well, anyway, the next day Noah went to work on 
his great boat, and it was not so easy to build. He 
had to make it so that it wouldn’t leak, and so that 
it would hold two of all the kinds of animals there 
were in the world, and so that it would carry food 
enough for themselves and for all the funny animals. 
Think of that! Of course, it took years and years 
to build it. Noah’s beard grew long and it grew 
white as he worked at his great boat. The little 
boys grew to be big boys, and still the boat wasn’t 
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done; and then they got married and had homes 
of their own, and still the boat wasn’t done. You 
see, they couldn’t get anybody else to help them, for 
everybody that lived there made fun of the boat and, 
I am sorry to say, laughed at good, old Noah. 

When the people saw him making the great long 
keel for the bottom, they stood round with big eyes 
and watched awhile, and then they asked Noah all 
kinds of questions: “What are you making, neigh- 
bor? Is it a pen to keep goats in?” “Oh, no,” 
answered Noah, without looking up, “it is going to 
be a boat.” “A boat!” they all shouted. “How 
could you ever get a boat as big as that into the 
water after you got it built, if you could build it?” 
“T shall not need to push it into the water,” said quiet 
Noah, “for the water is going to come clear up here 
and get under it!” Then they all laughed, but 
Noah only said: “You had better not laugh; you 
had better go change your lives and get good, for the 
world is going to be destroyed by a flood which will 
sweep over everything.” This scared some of the 
people a little, and after they went to bed they 
thought about what good, old Noah was doing, and 
they wondered if a flood really would come, and they 
decided to try and be better for the rest of the time. 
But, I am sorry to say, they forgot about it after a 
little, and got used to Noah’s boat, and they <lidn’t 
very much notice what he said, and sometimes they 
would touch their foreheads and say: “Something is 
the matter with his head!” 

But Noah kept straight on working, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, and year after 
year. The floor got all laid round the long keel. 
The boys bronght pitch and helped their father fill up 
all the sracks and seams, and when it rained the 
water couldn’t run out at all, so they knew that it 
was tight. Then all together they raised the great, 
high sides—45 feet high they were. Then the peo- 
ple were more surprised than ever over the wonderful 
boat Noah was building! When the sides were solid 
and tight, they began the roof, which was the hardest 
part of all to build, and they had to take great care 
not to fall. After the roof was on and covered 
with two thicknesses of boards, they divided the big 
boat up into many rooms. Some of the rooms were 
as small as those in a doll’s house, and some were 
as large as a sitting-room, and up in the top was one 
great attic for all kinds of food. When it was finally 
done, Noah’s family all came to go over it, and then 
they had a day of rejoicing. Of course, the other 
people came to see it too, but they didn’t rejoice— 
they only laughed as Noah stood in the door and 
said: ‘You had better learn to be good, for the 
flood is coming in a few days now, and the water will 
cover everything, and my great boat will go sailing 
over the tops of these trees. Even if you can swim, 
there won’t be any place to swim to!” 


T shall tell you next time how they got the animals 


in, and how the flood came, and about a rainbow. 


Never neglect a one dollar duty for a ten dollar 
chance! 
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ENDEAVORING. 


BY GERTRUDE ROBERTS SHERER. 


All labor, yet no less 

Bear up beneath their unsuccess, 

Look at the end of work, contrast 

The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past. 


kk Ok 
Fail I alone in words or deeds? 
Why, all men strive, and who succeeds? 


We accomplish so small a part of what we plan 
and attempt, we are so little of what we would like 
to be, that it sometimes seems as though we can never 
know the joy of accomplishing, the triumph of attain- 
ing, as though we must have the struggling and the 
reaching, without the moment of victorious grasping. 
Since so much of our time and effort is given to 
endeavoring to do or to be or to become, it seems 
well for us to consider what value there may be in 
it, what of cheer in this repeated and sustained effort 
uncrowned of success. 

In the first place, endeavoring seems to imply an 
ideal, or aim, or purpose. No one strives without 
striving for something. Endeavoring is not blind, 
purposeless activity; it is activity directed toward 
some end. The spur to our activity is an ideal, and 
our inability to reach it an inspiration to renewed 
and more vigorous attempt. Failure to attain is 
perhaps due to our constantly advancing ideal rather 
than to our lack of effort. In that case failure is 
success, since it means a higher aim, a more exalted 
ideal, a growth of purpose. 

A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for? 

It is at least something to keep up endeavoring, 
which means activity. “Where there is no vision the 
people perish” because of the lack of encouragement 
furnished for a glowing ideal. Endeavor means that 
we keep moving, the direction being determined by’ 
the ideal. 

But effort brings other benefits. Great occasions 
for triumphant success are so few that we do not count 
on them; yet we may be prepared for them by the 
constant attempting or trying. “Endeavor fits for 
the occasion,” for any occasion that may come. The 
blessing for faithfulness in a few little things is 
the fitness for greater things, because the fitness for 
greater endeavor, greater strength, ‘the reward of 
a thing well done is to have done it,’ and to be ready 
for the next thing. We establish a habit of trying, 
a willingness to make effort, and so diminish the 
probability of failure. 

To have its full value, endeavor must be whole- 
hearted, must be in confidence and trust. Half- 
hearted endeavor has no courage, is spiritless, is a 
mere passivity of mind, not really endeavor. Faith 
and belief in our ideals give us courage in striving 
toward them. We endeavor heartily for the things 
we really want and believe worth while. ; 

Such endeavor is a positive force and is creative, 
not merely critical, All progressive endeavoring, of 
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course, implies self-criticism, self-dissatisfaction ; 
but if we spend much time in criticism of onesself 
or others, we cease to endeavor. Is it not well to 
forget the things that are behind and to press forward 
to the work with renewed zeal ? 

Life is too short to waste 

In critic peep or cynic bark, 

Quarrel or reprimand, 

"Twill soon be dark; 

Up; mind thine own aim, 

God speed the mark. 

If we are contemplating our poor shots of the past, 
we are not likely to hit the mark the next time. 
When Locksley drew the bow, he saw nothing but 
the gleaming wand in the distance; he thought only 
that he could but do his best that time. 

Being constructive, creative, and not eritical—in 
essence, endeavoring is unifying. Even though we 
are not working for the same specific end, we have 
a feeling of sympathy, of brotherhood, of real, live 
interest in anyone who is trying with all his might 
to do anything well. Endeavor is a building force; 
and where we have a common aim or purpose, the 
unity is closer. Human effort is necessary in the 
work of the world. 

"Tis God gives skill, but not without men’s hand. 
Not God Himself can make man’s best without best men to 
help him. 

Proverbs of the East and of the West express the 
conviction of the ages that he who tries, wins the 
approval and the aid of God: “God helps those who 
help themselves.” ‘For a web begun, God sends the 
thread.” But in faith and joy we are to begin. 

God makes possible the constantly-renewed effort, 
the ever-repeated trial, the courage and enthusiasm 
and joy of endeavoring. Through the endeavor we 


find Him. 


Never more thou needst seek me, 
I am with thee everywhere 

Raise the stone and thou shalt find me; 
Cleave the wood, and I am there. 

The vision comes to us in our work, not when we 
seek it: ‘‘Hadst thou staid, I must have fled”— 
that was what the vision said to the monk, who knew 
not whether to do his daily task or to stay in rapt 
contemplation of the Heavenly visitor. 

The endeavor is then finally honored with success ; 
for if we find Him have we failed? Others may 
judge us by what we appear to accomplish, and 
think we fail, but God looks in our hearts and judges 
by what we endeavor, by our aim, our motive. 

All instincts immature 

All purposes unsure 

That weighed not as his work 

Yet swelled the man’s amount, 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped 
All I could never be : 


All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God.” 


We may see only failure to accomplish, but the 
effort was not lost if made in sincerity and truth. 


“There shall never be one lost good.” ‘All we have 
willed or hoped or dreamed of God shall exist.” 


What does this mean, except that no effort is wasted 
that it pays to try¢ We, with eyes on the far-off 
vision, see no results, or, at least, mere fragments 
of what we attempted. Even so, it is well. It is 
well to have kept our eyes on the vision; it is well 
to have tried. But there are results—the results of 
abounding activity, of joy, of enthusiasm, of com- 
panionship and aspiration—fragments, perhaps, but 
worth while; and there is the result of finding God 
and knowing His strength. 

“Others shall sing the song 

Others shall right the wrong, 

Finish what I begin 


And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made.” 

But, though others can complete our task only 
if we have begun it, our little endeavor is needed to 
make up the great whole, the triumph song of per- 
fected work. 


= 


“Not thine to complete the work 
Yet neither art thou free to lay it down.” 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


UNCLE WILLIAM.* 


| Unele William was a large-hearted, old fisherman 
who lives far up along the Atlantic coast in a com- 
fortable shanty near the Bodet place. His closest 
friend was a fellow fisherman, Andy, who had a keen 
eye for business of the dollar-and-cents kind, but 
Uncle William possessed a poetical vein, undeveloped 
and almost smothered under the crudities of his life; 
yet it was there, smoldering away, and it came to 
the surface now and then in a very homely fashion. 
It resulted in a strong affinity for a poor New York 
artist who spent some weeks one summer in Uncle 
William’s home. He painted, and Uncle William 
looked on, unable to understand, but dimly conscious 
that there was something worth while in the effort. 

The young artist went sailing in Uncle William’s 
boat, the Jennie, and lost her in a squall, and it was 
only by heroic effort that he was saved from drown- 
ing. This left Uncle William without any means of 
livelihood, and to make matters worse, the young 
artist took sick after returning to New York. As he 
had no one to care for him, Uncle William borrowed 
$100 from Andy and went to his assistance. As 
soon as he was convalescent, Uncle William took him 
back home with him. 

The loss of the Jennie was a great cross to both 
of them, but the old man tried to be philosophical 
and cheer himself by caring for his patient, his pet 
cat and a batch of new kittens. Though neither 
had any money, they determined to have a new boat, 
and finally decided to draw up plans. Meantime a 
wealthy Frenchman discovered the young artist’s 


* This bit of homely philosophy is taken from Jennette Lee’s 
charming story, Uncle William. Published and copyrighted by 
The Century Co., New York. 
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work on exhibit in New York; hence a visit to the 
postottice marks a crisis. | 

There was a letter for the artist. It contained a 
check from the Frenchman. He had bought three of 
the pictures—the one of Uncle William’s house and 
the two of the old Bodet place. 

“Did you know it?’ demanded the artist. He was 
facing Unele William in the boat as they rowed home. 

“1 didn’t jest know it,” said Uncle William, with 
a long, easy pull, “but I reckoned suthin’ *d be along 
putty soon. If it hadn’t come today, | was goin’ to 
make Andy give us enough to begin on.” 

“Te wouldn’t ae done it.” 


“Oh, yes, he’d ’a’ done it. THe’d ’a’ squirmed:and 
twisted some, but he’ d ’a’ done it. He’d ’a had to!” 
The artist laughed out happily. ‘‘Well, now you 


can do as you like. We'll have the best boat there is 
going.” Unele William nodded. “I knew you'd 
want to. Lye been kind o’ plannin’ for it. We'll 
go down tomorrow or next day and see about it.” 


The artist looked at him curiously. “I don’t 
believe you care half as much as I do!” Uncle 
William returned the look, smiling broadly. “It ll 


seem putty good to feel my own boards under me 
again,” he said cheerfully. 

“But you didn’t care when you didn’t have them,” 
said the artist. ‘You just toted those infernal kit- 
tens—” Uncle William’s chuckle was genial. ‘“Kit- 
tens ain’t everything,” he said mildly. “But I’ve 
seen the time when kittens wa’n’t to be despised. 
You jest set that way a little mite, Mr. Woodworth, 
and V’ll beach her even.” 

“One thing I’m glad of,” said the artist, as the 
boat grated along the pebbles, “you can pay Andy.” 
ts Andy’ Ik be elad,” responded Uncle William, “but 
itll be quite a spell before he has a chance to.” He 
waved his arm toward the bay. “He’s off for the 
day.” 

The artist scanned the horizon with disappointed 
face. * “He'll be back by noon, perhaps?’ Unele 
William shook his head. ‘Not afore night. I can 
tell by the way he’s movin’. We’ll come up and hey 
dinner, ‘and then we can plan her out.’ 

They sat on the rocks all the afternoon, looking at 
the dancing waves and planning the new Jennie. 
Uncle William drew models on the back of an old 
envelope and explained figures. The artist followed 
him with eager eyes. Now and then his chest 
expanded and he drew a deep breath of satisfaction. 

“Feels good, don’t it?’ said Uncle William. “T 

ust to feel that w ay when I’d been in debt a good 
while and made a big ketch. Seemed’s if the whole 
world slid off my shoulders.” He shook his head. 
“But it was kind o’ foolishness.” ‘Wouldn’t you 
feel that way now?’ demanded the artist. “I don’t 
believe I w ould, ” said Uncle William slowly. “It’s 
a kind 0’ wicked feelin’—when the sun’s a-shining 
jest the same and the water’s movin’ up and down”— 

he motioned toward the harbor—‘“‘and the boats are 
comin’ in at night, settlin’ down like birds, and the 
lights.’ He looked affectionately at the water. 
“Ty s all there jest the same whether I owe anybody 


or not. And the rocks don’t budge much.” He laid 
his big, brown hand on the warm surface beside him, 
smoothing it in slow content. 

The artist looked at him, smiling a little wistfully. 
“Tt sounds all very well to talk about,” he said, ‘‘but 
the world would go to rack and ruin if everybody 
felt that way.” ‘I ust to think so,’ said Uncle 
William placidly. “I ust to le awake nights 
worryiw’ about it. But late years P’ve give it up. 
Seems to jog along jest about the same as when I 
was worryin’, and I take a heap sight more comfort. 
ridiculous, don’t it, when the Lord’s 

good as this one, not to enjoy it 


Seems kind 0’ 
made a world 
some ?”’ 
“Don’t you feel any heaponaibaate toward society ?” 
asked the artist curiously, Unele William shook his 
head with a slow smile. “I don’t believe I do. I 
ust to. Lord, yes! I ust to think about folks that 
was hungry till my stummick clean caved in. I used 
to eat my dinner like it was sawdust, for fear I'd 
get a little comfort out of it, while somebody some- 
wheres was starvin’—little children, like enough. 
That was al’ays the hardest part of it—little childeaa. 
I ust to think some of foundin’ a *sylum up here 
on the rocks—sailim’ round the world and pickin’ up 
a boat-load and then bringim’ ’em up here and turnin’ 
“em loose on the rocks, givin’ ’em all they could stuff 
to eat. And then one night, when I was eal’atin’ 
and figgerin’ on it, I saw that I couldn’t get half of 
“em into my boat, nor a quarter, nor a tenth—just a 
little corner of ’em. And then it came over me, all 
of a sudden, what a big job I’d tackled, and I jest 
turned it over to the Lord, then and there. And 
all the next day I kep’ kind o’ thinking about it 
out here on the rocks—how He’d took a thousand 
year, mebbe’t was more, a good long spell, they say, 
to get the rocks ready for folks to live on—jest the 
rocks! And like enough He knew what He was 
plannin’ to do, and didn’t expect me to finish it all 
up for Him in fo’ five years. Since then I’ve been 
leavin’ it to Him more—takin’ a hand when I could, 
but payin’ more attention to livin’. I sort 0’ reckon 
that’s what He made us for—to live. The’s a good 
deal o fim in it if you go at it right.” 

“That’s a great ‘idea, Uncle W illiam,”’ said the 
artist. “It’s comf’tabul,’? assented Uncle William. 
“You get your living as you go along, and a little 
suthin’ over. Seems ’s if some folks didn’t even 
get a living they’re so busy doing things.” 

He was ‘silent. for a while, his bins eyes following 
the light on the water. “The? was a man | sailed 
with once—a ecur’us sort 0’ chap—and when he wa’n’t 
sober he could tell you interestin’ things. He hadn’t 
been a sailor al’ays—took to it ’eause he liked it, 
he said. And he tol’ me a good deal about the 
goings-on of the earth. Like enough ’t wa’n’t so— 
some on it—but it was interestin’. He told me’t 
the earth was all red-hot once, and cooled off quicker 
on the outside—like a hot pertater, I s’pose. You’ve 
heard about it?’ He looked inquiringly at the 
artist. The artist nodded. “Yes.” 

“Well, Pve thought about that a good many times 
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when [I’ve been sailin’. I could see it all, jest the 
way he put it, the earth a-whirlim’ and twirlin’, and 
the fire and flames a-shootin’ up to the sky, and rocks 


and stones and stuff a-b’ilin’ and flyim’.’’ Uncle 
William’s eye dwelt lovingly on the picture. ‘Vd 


seem to see it all jest the way he tol’ it, and then 
Pd put my hand out over the side of the’ boat and 
trail it along i in the water to cool off a little.” Unele 
William chuckled. “Sometimes it seem’s if you'd 
come a million miles all in a minute—rocks all 
along the shore, good, hard rocks’t you could set. on, 
and ithe hill up to the sky with grass on it, green and 
soft, and the water all round. It a’most. takes your 
breath away to come back like that from that red-hot 
ball he talked about and see it all lyin’ there, so cool 
and still, and the sun shinin’ on it. I got to thinkin’ 
*bout it, days when I was sailin’, and wondering if 
mebbe the Lord wa’n’t gettin’ folks ready jest the 
way he did the rocks—rolling ’ em over and having 
7em pound each other and claw and fight and cool 
off, slow-like, till byme-by they'd be good, sweet earth 
and grass and little flow ers, comf- tabal to live with.’ 
The artist sat up. ‘Do you mean to say you 
wouldn’t stop folks fighting if you could?’ Unele 
William eyed the proposition. ‘Well, I dunno’s I’d 
say jest that. I’ve thought about it a good many 
times. Men al’ays hev fit, and I reckon they ‘will— 
quite a spell yet. There’s Russia and Japan, now, 
you couldn’t ’a’ stopped them fightin’ no more’n two 
boys s that had got at it. All ‘em Russians and them 
little Japs—we couldn’t ’a’ stopped ’em fightin’— 
the whole of us couldn’t have stopped ’em—not unless 


~ we'd ’a’ took ’em by the scruff 0’ the neck and thrown 


The artist 
on him. 


’em down and set on ’em, one apiece.” 
Jaughed out. Uncle William beamed 
“You see, this is the way I figger it: Russia and 
Japan wa’n’t fightin’ so much for anything they 
reelly wanted to git. It was suthin’ in ’em that made 
?em go for each other, tooth and nail, and pommel so 
—a kind o’ pizen bubbling and sizzling inside ’em; 
we've all got a little of it.’ He smiled genially. 
“Tt has to work-out. Some does. at by fightin’, and 
some does it by prayin’ * * *” 


The artist looked at him Rts se 


Uncle William’s smile grew 
* * * 


at BS 
ri 


wider and sweeter. 
‘That's the Andrew Halloran over there 
to the left.” He pointed to a dusky boat that was 
coming in slowly. ‘“That’s his last tack, if he makes 
it, and I reckon he will. Now, if you'll go.in and 
start the chowder, I'll see if he wants any help 
about makin’ fast.” 


A THANKFUL SONG. 


I’m thankful for the summer with its blossoms an’ its bees, 

Tm thankful for the winter with its bluster an’ its freeze; 

I’m such a thankful feller that I couldn’t, if I’d try, 

Say whether I’m more thankful for December or July. 

Of course there’s disappointments, an’ there’s trouble, more or 
less, 

But I’m so brimmin’ over with the sweets o’ happiness 

I.don’t have time to worry o’er the bitter things, you see, 

For the Lord jes’ keeps me busy bein’ thankful’s I can be. 


~ —Roy Farrell Greene. 


- 
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THE SECRET OF HIS POWER.* 

The cosmic significance of Jesus, then, lies in what 
Hie visibly makes known of the Personal Spirit who 
lies back of the cosmic process. It is also in His 
relation to the spiritual forces of the world that the 
secret of Ilis power is to be sought. On a clear 
summer day one sometimes sees a fleecy cloud, not 
bigger than a hand, stand out for a moment from the 
blue, and then vanish into it again. The evanescent 
cloud is significant only because it reveals the facts 
and forces that produced it; beeause it is a visible 
indication of the vast flood of waters that hangs other- 
wise invisible in the air above us; because it shows 
that the air has reached the point of saturation and 
is ready to begin the precipitation of cloud or rain. 
One may see at mght upon the city streets a glowing 
light hanging from a couple of dark wires. Some- 
where, unseen by the man on the street, masses of 
coal are dazzling white in the furnaces, and impris- 
oned steam snarls and hisses in the boilers; but this 
power of coal and steam flows silent and unseen in 
the dark wires, and only the hght reveals its presence. 
One might easily think the light could be extin- 
guished with the hand, but if he should undertake 
it, he would encounter the vast force which the feeble 
manifestation of it in the hght had not prepared him 
to expect. So the secret of Jesus’ power lies in the 
spiritual forces that came to visible manifestation in 
Him. His outward life gave no indication of the 
power behind Him. When most of his contempor- 
aries saw Him, there was ‘‘no beauty that they should 


desire Him,” no pomp of power that they should 
fear Him. When He became inconvenient to their 


purposes, they thought it easy to silence Him. But 
His persistent influence and growing power proved 
a puzzle to Pharisee and Sadducee alike. They put 
Him to death, but His death seemed but to increase 
His influence. Saul of Tarsus undertook to quench 
Jesus’ movement, thinking it would be easy to destroy 
the despised sect, and then Saul received the spiritual 
that utterly transformed him. The only 
explanation of what happened to him he could ever 
give was to say that “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself.’ Jesus’ most intimate disei- 
ples all felt and said, in one way or another, the same 
thinge—that they came nearest God and His uplifting 
power most fully when they were with Jesus; that 
to see Him was to see the Father; to know Him was 
eternal life. We of the twentieth’ century may not 
eare to use the words of the first, but in some terms 
any adequate explanation of Jesus must be virtually 
the explanation of His first interpreters—that in 
Him was manifest in terms of human life the holi- 
ness, love and personal power of the Universal Char- 
acter we call God; that through Him the spiritual 
‘power of God most effectually gripped human his- 
tory; that to know Him in spiritual fellowship is to 
be placed in the cireuit of the world’s redemptive 


Pub- 
Pa. 


* Taken from Jesus of Nazareth, by Elbert Russell. 
lishers, The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
Price, 60 cents, net; postage, 6 cents. 
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forces; is to be driven by the highest motives tow arc 
man’s highest ideals; is to have life raised to its 


highest co-ordination with the Infinite 


Father. 


power in 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS. 

The primal basis of the present war against the 
liquor shop, whether legalized or not, is neither 
religious, political, moral nor financial. It is, first 
of all, scientific. If alcohol is useful as a beverage, 
or even if it is no worse than harmless, there can be 
no just war against it on any of the grounds above 
suggested. But if its use is injurious to the human 
mind and body, if it is destructive of human happi- 
ness, if it impairs a man’s usefulness, if it destroys 
the peace and purity of society, then society in self 
defense must make war upon it. 

The determination of this matter is a scientific 
problem. If science decides against alcohol, then 
the whole problem of the manufacture and use of 
liquors as a beverage becomes a religious, moral, 
political and financial problem, and society must deal 
with it in all its phases. Let us then look first for 
the 

Verdict of Science. 

Rapid strides in recent years in scientific investi- 
gation have demonstrated that alcohol taken into the 
human system is never a food and always a poison. 
Different poisons attack different organs of the body. 
Aleohol first attacks and injures the brain. More 
and more emphatic becomes the verdict of science 
that alcohol in even small quantities is a poison, and 
that the only temperance is total abstinence. 

Professor Kraepelin, one of Germany’s greatest 
scientists, and formerly a moderate drinker, says! 
il Bedame a total abstainer only as a result of scien- 
tific investigation. Even if a single dose of alcohol 
had a favorable effect upon body or mind, neverthe- 
less in the face of the everywhere-recognized alcohol 
evil, we must exterminate it, root and branch, because 
there is no other salvation from our misery.” 

One hundred German university professors of 
medicine, many of them having international reputa- 
tion, recently issued an anti-alcohol manifesto, urging 
their countrymen to labor for total abstinence, and 
closed by. saying: ‘‘The practice of moderate drink- 
ing remains the ultimate source of intemperance.” 

The voice of the scientists of all nations is rapidly 
approaching unison on the alcohol question. We 
see, therefore, the scientific basis on which it is pos- 
sible to explain all the misery, crime, poverty, wretch- 
edness and inefficiency that results from the use of 


alcohol. 
The Problem Enlarges. 


The fact that alcohol is a poison and its use 
impairs the moral and religious faculties instantly 
makes it a moral and religious problem and requires 
that the Church shall deal vigorously with it. 
Because it destroys a man’s earning power and 


victims it becomes a question of finance. Because 
it interferes with the rights of society it becomes a 
political problem. 

Thunder It Out 


from the pulpit and the press, in the home and in 
the school, in the mine and the factory; thunder it 
out everywhere and all the time that King Alcohol 
is our bitter enemy and the time has come when he 
must be dethroned.—The Keystone Citizen. 


IN MEMORY OF MARY COX OSBORNE. 


In the death of Mary Cox Osborne we feel that 
from our midst there passed one whom, while we 
sadly miss, we still feel the power of her consecrated 
life. The sweet influence and motherly love ema- 
nating from her life has done much to strengthen 


and deepen the lives of those with whom she asso- 
ciated. 

Mary C. Ferguson was born Second month 14, 
1844, at Ceesar’s Creek, Ohio. While still a child, 
her parents moved with her to Indiana, where her 
girlhood was spent and where she met and married 
Paris Cox. The marriage took place in the Friends 
meeting-house at Friendswood, Ind., Twelfth month 
22, 1871. Of the five children born to this union, 
the three youngest survive: Oscar L. Cox, who is 
now secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Bertha S. Cox, who has been in the mission 
work at Deering, Alaska, for several years; and 
Fletcher C. Cox, Lappway, Idaho. After the birth 
of the first three ‘childr ‘en the family moved to Texas, 
where they spent fourteen years of pioneer life and 
planted a Friends colony. Their daughter Bertha 
was the first white child born in the. community. 
Eleventh month 24, 1888, Paris Cox died, leaving 
the widow with four children. Two years later she 


increases the burdens of society in caring for its | married Jeremiah T. Osborne at Escatado, Texas, 
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and in 1894 they moved to Newberg, Oregon, where 
they were engaged in the Indian service for about 
five years. She also conducted the boarding depart- 
ment of Pacific College, Newberg, for some time. 
In 1906 Jeremiah and Mary Osborne moved to 
Everett, Wash., where they became members of 
Everett Monthly Meeting, and again were in the fore- 
front of the work for God in a new country. Mary 
was appointed clerk of the meeting for ministry and 
oversight of Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting soon 
after its organization, filling this place until her fail- 
ing health prevented her from attending to the duties. 
She was also an elder in Everett Monthly Meeting. 
After an illness of six months’ duration, resulting 
from physical conditions which had made her a sut- 
ferer for several years, she triumphantly and sweetly 
passed from this life to a freer, more glorious one 
beyond, Tenth month 4, 1909, aged sixty-five years, 
seven months and twenty days.—Taken from the 
minutes of Everett Monthly Meeting, held Furst 
month 6, 1910, Albert Jones, clerk. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


AN EXPERT’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANSBURG 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


In the spring of 1909 some members of the 
Friends Freedmen’s Association Board deemed it 
advisable to get a man who was competent to judge 
of conditions to visit the Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute, Virginia, and to learn of the influence of 
the school in the community and of the character of 
work done and of conditions existing in the school 
itself. W. T. B. Williams, general field agent under 
the John Slater Fund, was selected. His visit was 
made later in the year, and the results embodied in 
a report are so enlightening that it was thought advis- 
able for extracts therefrom to appear in these col- 
umns. To quote from the report: 

“The Christiansburg Institute is favorably situ- 
ated to serve a large local territory. Being in the 
valley section, it is cut off from the great portion of 
the State to the east. But the school has practically 
all of the valley to itself. There is not a boarding 
school of importance to the north of it till Storer 
College, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, is reached ; 
nor are there any in the valley to the southward 
within the borders of the State. The valley of Vir- 
ginia is rich and prosperous, and in a number of other 
ways is more progressive than other sections of the 
State. In all this the colored people share to a 
certain extent.” ; 

After some statistics showing that the colored peo- 
ple are less numerous in this general region than in 
some others, he continues: 

“This comparative scarcity of the colored people, 
however, usually works to their advantage, in this 
part of the State at least. 
a place among the whites, and the strained relations 


They more readily find. 


between the races that obtain in so many places 
rarely obtain in this section. Colored men engage 
in practically all the common pursuits. Colored 
mechanics are not rare. Colored blacksmiths, car- 
penters and bricklayers are frequently met. They 
are said to make a good living. In the towns colored 
men run little stores and conduct other business. 
Both white and colored men of high and low degree 
assured me that there was no feeling against a colored 
man’s following any trade or calling for which he 
was qualified. Indeed, both a white banker and a 
college president urged that the Christiansburg Insti- 
tute should teach trades to the boys. However, farm- 
ing is the chief industry of this section. A great 
many cattle are also raised. But comparatively little 
land is in the hands of the colored people outside of 
the towns. aur 

“To teach the importance of farming and to lead 
colored people to acquire land and enter upon this 
calling in greater numbers is an urgent duty in this 
section. 

“In the neighborhood of Christiansburg I met a 
large number of the colored people at their churches 
and in their homes. In the religious life of the com- 
munity the Christiansburg Institute has played an 
important part. The influence of the founder of the 
school is still vitally operative. And there is scarcely 
a home that has not been reached by the school at 
some time. Nearly all of even the older people can 
read and write. And there is scarcely any aspect 
of the home life that does not reflect the training 
given by the school. Some of the homes I visited 
were wretched, but most of them were comfortable 
and neat, and some were large and well appointed. 
Dr. Janney, a white physician of the town, declared 
that there was no unusual amount of sickness among 
the colored people. He’ said, however, that the peo- 
ple influenced by the school lived more hygienically 
than the more ignorant ones, and that they were 
better able to follow his directions in case of illness. 
The influence of these comparatively good homes in 
the majority of cases and of the religious training 
of the school seems to have been fruitful of consider- 
able integrity. One banker told me that he had been 
lending money to colored people thereabout for 
twenty years, and that not a single one had failed to 
meet his obligations. He assured me, too, that a 
number of colored men had good bank accounts. 

“Of the public schools of Montgomery and Pulaski 
Counties, I saw five, including that portion of the 
Christiansburg Institute partly supported by public 
funds. All of these schools were in good buildings. 
Two had two rooms each, one had three rooms, and 
the others were one-room schools. With but one 
exception, they were all very well taught. Indeed 
they were quite out of the ordinary as country 
schools go in Virginia. In all cases, I found that the 
enrollment and average attendance of the colored 
children were pretty good. From the figures given 
me by the county superintendent, I find that a larger 
proportion of the colored children than of the whites 
is enrolled in the schools of Montgomery County. 
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Out of a total colored school population of 909 in 
1908-1909, there were enrolled 700 children in the 
schools, or 77 per cent. ; of the 4,359 white children 
of school age, only 3,182 were enrolled, or nearly 73 
per cent. This condition of affairs in the colored 
schools is due, says the county superintendent, to the 
efforts of Principal Long, of the Christiansburg 
Institute, who goes about among the people making 
addresses on education and urging the parents to send 
their children to school. In short, the county super- 
intendent told me that Mr. Long was doing more for 
the colored schools than he himself was doing. 
Nevertheless, only two of the 14 colored teachers of 
Montgomery County were graduates of the Chris- 
tiansburg Institute. The superintendent of schools 
said that this was due to the fact that graduates of 
the school could make more money by working the 
year round at industrial pursuits taught at the’school. 
* “T found from a fairly wide inquiry among the 
colored people that they are alive to the importance 
of Christiansburg Institute in their midst, and that 
for the most part they are keenly appreciative of the 
efforts of the principal of the school. From a num- 
ber of the leading business and professional men 
among the whites of the community I learned, I 
think, that the school is a welcome institution. One 
of them went so far as to say that the school is not 
only good for the colored people, but for the whites 
as well. In fact, I discovered nothing of the opposi- 
tion and dislike that many colored schools in other 
localities have to contend against. In meeting the 
needs of the colored people and in winning the esteem 
of the white citizens about it the school seems to be 
serving its community well.” 

Then follow some practical suggestions as to the 
readjustment of departments, in the course of which 
he says: 

“T would like to suggest that the school is sadly in 
need of more room for the accommodation of students 
and teachers. The present dormitory is too small, 
and, besides, it is poorly arranged for the use of 
boys, girls and teachers. A girl in passing from her 
quarters to the dining room, kitchen or chapel is 
exposed to the risk of coming almost face to face 
with half-dressed boys in their corridor. And in 
these crowded boys’ quarters two young married 
couples are compelled to live, with no escape from 
the constant noise and presence of the boys. For 
them and the unmarried teachers there is no parlor 
or reception room where they might enjoy a little 
privacy or where they might meet their friends away 
from the presence of the students. 

“Recreation for teachers is next to impossible 
within doors. These conditions throughout the year 
are too wearing upon the teachers; and the crowding 
together of boys and girls into so small a building is 
hardly suggestive of better conditions than those 
from which the students have come. That no evil 
has come from it must be the result of the most 
constant and untiring vigilance. The necessity for 
such ought not to obtain. 

“This whole building is badly in need of renova- 


tion. The condition of the walls and ceilings is such 
that good housekeeping on the part of students can 
hardly be expected. In cold weather the building is so 
poorly heated that teachers at least find the use of 
oil stoves in their rooms a necessity. The dining 
room is frequently so cold that teachers are compelled 
to wear wraps at their meals. This room is heated 
only indirectly. * * * 

“The course of study is elementary, because ele- 
mentary work is what the students need. But in 
the main the instruction is carried on with commend- 
able thoroughness and simplicity. There is, never- 
theless, an unfortunate lack in the continuity of 
service on the part of teachers. Nearly the whole 
corps has changed here within the last two years. 
This seems to be due in large measure to the low 
salaries paid. The teachers are drawn away to other 
schools by better wages. It will rarely be found 
possible to keep good teachers in such schools on 
salaries of from $30 to $40 per month, especially as 
they must pay board and traveling expenses out of 
it, as is the ease, I think, at this school. 

“In many ways, however, the general effectiveness 
of this school is marked. Its reality, simplicity, 
earnestness and lack of artificiality are exceedingly 
attractive. It is trying hard to remedy the actual 
needs of the locality. Some of its success in that 
direction I have indicated above. It carries the same 
spirit into the work with the students.” 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


As a result of the preliminary contests at Friends Uni- 
versity, Charles BD. Driscoll, ’12, has been chosen to repre- 
sent that institution in the Kansas State oratorical contest. 


The friends and relatives of Joseph O. Binford, Knights- 
town, Ind., remembered him with a postal card and letter 
shower on his sixty-seventh birthday anniversary the twenty- 
first ult., which was a great source of pleasure to him. 


We are glad to report that news has come of the election of 
three of our English Friends to the new Parliament: Arnold 
Rowntree, from York; T. Edmund Harvey, from Leeds, and 
Joseph Allen Baker, from London—all Liberals. 


Parvin W. Bond, Vanwert, Ohio, assisted by the pastor, 
Leslie Bond, and Wm. G. Hire, an elder from Vanwert, Ohio, 
began a series of meetings at Scranton, Green County, Iowa, 
First month 2d which continued three weeks. ‘Twenty-seven 
were converted and sixteen united with the Church. 


Muncie, Indiana, Friends have just completed a very suc- 
cessful two weeks’ meeting with the help of Daisy Barr, as 
evangelist, and Leona Bogue, as singer. Many church mem- 
bers and others were definitely blessed. There will be quite a 
number of accessions to the church membership—largely 
from among the First-day school scholars. 


Dr. William L. Pearson, of Friends University, has been 
appointed a member of the Simplified Spelling Board. It is 
interesting to note that in the revised list of membership 
about to be issued, in which the names are arranged alpha- 
betically, the doctor’s will occur just following that of Jas. A. 
Murray, of Oxford University, England. Next in the list 
will be Theodore Roosevelt. 


William C. Allen, Redlands, Cal., has published a small 


booklet of questions from eye witnesses of the Boer War in 
South Africa. It is a very realistic picture of carnage and its 
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terrible consequences. He wishes us to state that copies of 
the tract can be secured free for distribution by sending to 
him at 456 West Walnut Avenue, Redlands, Cal., or to the 
Friends Peace Society, Richmond, Ind. Stamps to cover 
postage should accompany application. 


President D. M. Edwards, of Penn College, attended Min- 
neapolis Quarterly Meeting the 22d and 23d ult. and spoke 
preceding the business meeting, and also on First-day morn- 
ing and evening and his ministry proved a blessing to many. 
On_ Seventh-day evening the ladies of the missionary society, 
assisted by the Christian Endeavorers, served lunch in the 
vestry of the church building which gave opportunity for a 


pleasant social hour and for the friends to personally meet Dr. 
Edwards. 


The Departmert of Peace and Arbitration of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the United States is making 
an attempt to thwart the efforts of the Government to intro- 
duce military drill into the public schools. 

One union has secured 5,500 names to the Eckstene petition 
to the third Hague conference. Another had a Peace auto- 
mobile in a large temperance parade. It was draped in white 
and decorated with flags and bore on each side the words 
“Peace and Arbitration.” 


At the Western District Monthly Meeting, held in Philadel- 
phia, the 19th ult., a letter from Dr. William W. Cadbury, 
Canton, China, was read which excited considerable interest. 
It has now been almost a year since Dr. Cadbury left Phila- 
-delphia for his new work as a medical missionary in Canton, 
China. He feels confirmed in his conviction that he was 
rightly sent of the Master for that service. The meeting felt 
it would be right to send Dr. Cadbury a reply. 


Francis W. Snow, who has been a subscriber to Tur 
AMERICAN Friend and its predecessors for over 40 consecutive 
years, is now 8&8 years old and in fair health for one of that 
age. His mind is strong and clear. He formerly belonged to 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Cayuga County, New York. 

T. K. Bufkin, Pasadena, Cal., in renewing his subscription, 

-also reminds us that this is the goth time he has subscribed 
for THe AMERICAN FRIEND and its predecessors. 


China Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at South China, 
Me., the 19th ult., was largely attended and proved a most 
interesting and helpful occasion. I. T. Johnson, Perkinsville, 
Vt., was acceptably present. 

After a basket lunch the business meeting convened in 
which a notable feature was the acceptance of four candi- 
dates for membership. Following the regular business the 
roll of the entire membership was called. ‘There were seventy 
responses, thirty-four by letters. ‘Those present responded 
with a text of Scripture or by a simple testimony. 


A series of revival meetings was held in the meeting-house 
at Haviland, Kansas, from the oth to 23d ult. Charles Weigle, 
Pasadena, Cal., assisted Homer L. Cox, and much interest 
was aroused. ‘The meeting-house was not large enough to 
accommodate those who sought to attend the meetings toward 
the close of the series. 

These figures are reported as the numerical results: Thirty- 
one sessions, one mass meeting for men only. During one 
service the business houses were all closed for one hour; 240 
professed regeneration; 82 professed sanctification, and 21 
united with the Church. 


In a former item we spoke of Chas. S. White having to 
leave his pastoral work in the meeting at Muncie, Ind., on 
account of the illness of his family. A letter from him, dated 
at Muncie, the 26th ult. is reassuring: “I left my family at 
Imperial, California, in the tender care of our Iowa Friends 
living there and the warm sunshine of that valley. 

“T had the pleasure of attending the Holtville Friends Meet- 
ing on Twelfth month 26th and was pleased to see their 
splendid house just completed and the substantial families that 
are behind the work. This meeting and First-day school is 
the outgrowth of the work of Albert H. Wright, formerly 
of Canada, who went into the valley in search of health. 
Would that more of our Friends could be as_ successful. 
Reports from Mrs. White state the boy is certainly improv- 
ing, which of course brings joy. I go to Fairmount, Second 
month 6th to help Daisy Barr in some meetings.” 
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_Westtown Boarding School has recently been granted the 
right of Sending pupils to Vassar and Mount Holyoke Colleges 
on certificate and the right of certification to Wellesley has 
just been renewed. Certificates for work done at Westtown 
have been accepted at Leland -Stanford University, the Uni- 
versity of California, Iowa State College, the University of 
Chicago, Ohio State University, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania State College, Cornell, Brown, Earlham, 
as well as at the colleges mentioned above and several others. 
Westtown pupils, along with all others, are required to 
take examinations for entrance to Haverford and Bryn Mawr, 
and their success in these examinations has been good. Theo- 
retically the school does not issue certificates to pupils whose 
work has not been up to a sufficiently high standard, but prac- 
tically it has never yet been obliged to refuse to issue such a 
certificate. 


The committee having charge of the Friends Select School 
in Philadelphia for the years 1908 and 1909 finds ample 
grounds for maintaining a school in the heart of a great city 
which is largely patronized by those not members of the 
Society. Their report states that “entirely apart, however, 
from the leavening influence of such an institution when 
conducted under a religious concern, it is important to 
remember how it places the Society of Friends directly in 
touch with the largest and most recent educational policies of 
the State and nation. Patrons who seek out a Friends school 
generally demand that Friends shall be just.to their well 
established reputation, to furnish the best possible training 
in school studies, and to require their teachers to keep fully 
abreast of the times. These school standards, thus enforced 
in such a place, become the common property of the Society 
of Friends.” ‘ 

In this connection they do not overlook the practical side of 
the situation. “It is hoped,’ so the report reads, “that by a 
recent change in rates sufficient income will be secured to 
meet present necessities; larger policies of school management, 
and the growing sense of the meager standard of teachers 
salaries, make it desirable that the school should secure an 
endowment, or in some other way have its resources enlarged.” 


The late Isaac P. Hazard, Poplar Ridge, N. Y., whose will 
was probated on the 2tst ult., bequeathed to The Oakwood 
Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., the sum of $10,000 on the 
following conditions: “$10,000 to be properly invested, accord- 
ing to law, and the interest only to be used toward the employ- 
ment of an instructor of the Bible or theology. Such instruc- 
tor shall be Evangelical in faith, believing and declaring the 
inspiration of all scripture, the personality of the devil, and 
a firm believer in the Divinity and Deity, as well as the 
humanity of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. That He, 
sent of God, came into the world to die upon the cross as an 
atonement for the sins of the world, that it is through His 
death that we have become reconciled to God, that His blood 
applied by faith to our hearts cleanses us from all sin. © That 
it is through Him and Him only that we have any hope of 
salvation. He must also believe in the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, the third person in the Godhead, who coming 
upon consecrated believers, empowers them for true Christian 
walk and successful labor. Should any destructive criticism, 
Universalism or other doctrine contrary to the above be at any 
time introduced into the school, or should instructor not be 
employed for a period longer than two years this fund shall 
revert to my legal heirs, any one of whom may enter claim 
when it shall appear that such unsound doctrine is being 
taught. One or more generations allowing such doctrine to 
be taught shall not debar a future generation claiming this 
legacy for cause.” : ; 

The winter term of the school opened at the seminary with 
a full attendance, and everything pointing to a continuance: of 
prosperity. 


DIED. 


Haprtty.—At Tobias, Neb., First month 14, 1910, Phebe 
Ruth Hadley, aged seventy-one years. 


Jonrs.—At his home in Minneapolis, Minn., First month 
21, 1910, Daniel Wheeler Jones, in his sixty-eighth year. He 
was a native of New Hampshire but had spent over half a 
century in Minneapolis, having been one of the early settlers. 
He was a man of sterling integrity and respected by all who 
knew him. 4 
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Che International Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. SECOND MONTH 13, IQIO. 
WORLDLINESS AND TRUST. 


MATTHEW 6 : 19-34. 


GoLpEN Text.—Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness: and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Matt. 6 : 33. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 7th. Worldliness 
and trust. Matt. 6 : 19-3 


“oh: ise 

ieee aay “A bag with holes.” Hag. 1: 
1-6. 

Fourth-day. Lasting treasure. Luke 12: 
16-34. 

Fifth-day. A root of evil. I Tim. 6: 6-21. 
Sixth-day, A hindrance. Luke 18: 18-30. 


Seventh-day. Trust and fear not. Ps, pes 


I-20. 
First-day. Safe trust. Ps. 37 : 27-40. 


Time, place and other conditions the 
same as in preceding lesson. 

In the section which comprises: the 
present lesson Christ having considered 
almsgiving, prayer and fasting, all of 
which were held to be of the highest 
unportance by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and teaching that these to be acceptable 
to God must proceed from a right spirit, 
now takes up the question, in what do 
true riches consist? As in so many 
other places, it should be remembered 
that what He says must be explained 
by His general teaching; by His prac- 
tice, and by the teaching and practice of 
His followers. 

19. “Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures,” etc. He does not mean to con- 
demn thrift or a proper regard for the 
possibilities of the future, but that spirit 
which accumulates for purely selfish 
purposes and which makes the accumu- 
lation the object and end of life. (Com- 
pare verse 21. See also I Tim. 5:8). 
Treasures in that day meant specially 
gold, silver, precious stones and costly 
garments. (Josh. 7:21; II Kings 5: 


22; James 5 :2, 3). “Corrupt.” Better, 
“consume” as in R. V. 
20. The treasures which last and 


which count in heaven are those which 
are the fruit of a right character and 
attitude of soul. Nothing can consume 
these, 

21. “For where thy treasure is, there 
will thy heart be also.” R. V. A saying 
ot the deepest truth and wisdom. <A 
“treasure” here means that which a man 
values most—that around which his 
deepest affections cling. 

22, 23. “The lamp of the body.” R. V. 

he eye is not the light but it contains 
the light, as a lamp does the light. 
“Single.” Clean, sound. It will perform 
its functions and the man will see things 
as they really are; but if the eye is dis- 
eased all will be distorted, or nothing 
will be seen. “If therefore,” etc. Tf 
what is intended to be light is darkness 
thou wilt be more and more misled. 

24. No one can absolutely be a slave 
to two masters, that is two rival masters, 
as the Lord and Baal. “Mammon.” 
The exact derivation of this word is not 
known, but it means riches. It is impos- 
sible for a man to set his heart upon 
riches and at the same time upon God. 

25, 26. “Be not anxious for your life.” 
R. V. This is one of the greatest 
improvements of the revised version. 
Christ never meant that man should 
take no “thought” for his daily life and 
its concerns. When the version of 1611 
was made the word “thought” meant 
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anxious thought, and the meaning has 
changed since then. There is no ques- 
tion. what the word means in the orig- 
inal Greek. “Anxiety,” “anxious con- 
cern.” ‘There seem to be two meanings 
involved: (1) The real life—the spirit- 
ual life is the most important; (2) If 
God cares for the less, will He not care 
for the greater? (Compare Ps. 104: 
10-12, 21, 27, 28). This verse does not 
mean that man should not sow or reap, 
or gather into barns, but that he is of 
more value than the birds because he 
can, to some extent, provide for him- 
self, and the Divine care is more to us 
because we can understand it better than 
the birds. 


27. “And which of you by being anx- 
ious can add one cubit unto his stature?” 
R. V. “Measure of his life.’ Amert. 
R. V. Anxiety does not avert trouble; 
it cannot make one’s life longer—it is 
useless. As is well recognized now 
worry, simply from a physical point of 
view, is the cause of much trouble, while 
from a_ spiritual point it is equally 
injurious. 

28, 29. The same idea presented in 
another form. With all men’s worry 
and ambition for fine clothing they can- 
not equal the beauty of the fower—they 
cannot reach the height even on a 
worldly plane. 


30. Another argument from the less to 
the greater. The ovens were large 
earthen vessels which were heated by 
burning dried grass, or twigs in them 
and then the dough was spread along 
the sides and bottom, after the ashes 
were swept out. 


31. “Be not therefore anxious,” etc. 
This»and the following three verses are 
a summary of the teaching against the 
excessive desire for riches, luxury, and 
the purely earthly and bodily enjoy- 
ments, longed for and sought after 
simply for personal, selfish gratification. 

32. “For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek.” They are no _ better 
than those who have not had the light, 
unless they live on a higher and more 
spiritual plane than they. 


33. “Seek ye first the Kingdom.” 
Make God’s righteousness and the doing 
of His will your first and highest aim. 
“All these things shall be added unto 
you.” What things? Not what you 
may suppose you need. God does not 
promise riches, luxury, gratification of 
earthly desires, but He does mean those 
things of which He sees a man has need. 
As a matter of fact the righteous 
do have happier lives than other men, 
and it is real or fancied happiness that 
all long for. ‘The iman makes riches his 
main object in life because he believes 
that in them he will find his greatest 
happiness. (Compare Luke 18 : 209, 30). 

34. “Be not anxious therefore for the 
morrow: for the morrow will be anxious 
for itself” “Ro* V:) Do not borrow 
trouble. The future will, it is true, 
bring its own trouble, but it will also 
have the grace to bear it. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

T only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


Jesus of Nazareth, by Elbert Russell. 
Publishers, The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 60 cents, net. 
Postage, 6 cents. 


The purpose of Prof. Russell’s new 
book is well stated in his introduction: 
“The assertion in Hebrews that ‘Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever, is true of his historical char- 
acter and of his ministry to the needs of 
men. Through the changing centuries 
he has come, the unchanging Christ, 
scattering ‘the charities that soothe, and 
heal, and bless’ at the feet of men; giv- 
ing peace to the sin-troubled, purity to 
the defiled, overcoming power to men 
fighting feebly against temptation, and 
an absorbing purpose to aimless lives. 

“Yet the history of Christian art and 
theology shows that each age has, in a 
sense, a different Christ for its own. 
Each appreciates him as he ministers to 
its peculiar need; each paints him as it 
sees him through its own atmosphere, 
and interprets him in terms of its phil- 
osophy.” 

In the light of today many are groping 
for fresh interpretation, and to these 
this little volume will come with a wel- 
come message, put as it is in lucid, 
pictorial style. 


HARD TO DROP. 
BUT MANY DROP IT. 


A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and 
Java and give Postum a trial, but my 
nerves were so shattered that I was a 
nervous wreck and of course that means 
all kinds of ails. : 


“At first I thought bicycle riding 
caused it and gave it up, but my con- 
dition remained unchanged. I did not 
want to acknowledge coffee caused the 
trouble for I was very fond of it. At 
that time a friend came to live with us, 
and I noticed that after he had been 
with us a week he would not drink his 
coffee any more. I asked him the rea- 
son. He replied, ‘I have not had a 
headache since I left off drinking coffee, 
some months ago, till last week, when 
I began again, here at your table. I 
don’t see how anyone can like coffee, 
anyway, after drinking Postum!’ 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered 
a package of Postum. ‘That was five 
months ago, and we have drank no 
coffee since, except on two occasions 
when we had company, and the result 
each time was that my husband could 
not sleep, but lay awake and tossed and 
talked half the night. We were con- 
vinced that coffee caused his suffering, 
so he returned to Postum, convinced 
that coffee was an enemy, instead of a 
friend, and he is troubled no more by 
insomnia. 


“T, myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit 
coffee that caused our aches and ails and 
take up Postum.” 

Read the little book, The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? .A new 
one appears from time to time., They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


BSTOTOn 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 13, IQIO. 
BIBLE TEXTS THAT HELP ME. 
Ps. 119 : 97-104, 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 7th. My help in 


weakness. Phil. 4 : 13. 
Third-day. My help in want. Ps. 23:1. 
ee My help in sickness. Jas. 5: 
13-18. 
pay, My help in sorrow. II Cor. 4: 
16-18. 
Sixth-day. My help in living. Gal. 2: 20. 
Seventh-day. My help in dying. II Cor. 5: 


1-5. 


We hear a good deal said about the 
danger and actual harm of taking single 
texts of Scripture and using them as 
proofs of our doctrines or supports of 
our views, and it is well to remember 
that no important. truth is dependent for 
its statement on any isolated portion of 
the Bible. But that does not take away 
the beauty and helpfulness of the scores 
and hundreds of single texts that sum 
up some precious truth and offer to us: 
in tabloid form, so to speak, the very 
promise or command for our condition. 

We have many of us seen a system 
of cures prepared by some manufacturer 
of drugs, each one of a list of diseases 
having its specific numbered so that if 
you have a cold, simply ask for No. 30; 
if the little folks have measles, No. 14, 
and so on through the very doubtful list 
of diagnoses and. prescriptions. But 
doubtful as is such a system of medical 
treatment, it suggests a possibility that 


is found to be real when we turn to the. | 


Bible as offering words of counsel in 
times of ignorance, assurance in doubt, 
encouragement in fear, strength in 
weakness, quietness in worry, comfort 
in sorrow, cheer in loneliness, in fact 
the adequate portion for every day and 
the supply for every need. Court decis- 
jons go largely. by precedent, and an 
early opinion that has been long fol- 
lowed and never reversed comes to be 
looked upon as a fixed and final rule in 
all cases where it is applicable. So 
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when Jehovah announced himself to 
Israel in the wilderness, “I am,the Lord 
that healeth thee,” and continuously sus- 
tained His character through the history 
of that nation and has done so on to this 
day, we come to know Him as an 
“ever present help in time of trouble.” 
“Thou God seest me” means a helper 
ever near, just as “Lo, I am with you 
alway,” is the guarantee of certain lead- 


ership and assistance in the accom- 
plishment of every required duty. “They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength” falls in with “My grace 
is sufficient for thee,” and no moment of 
discouragement can survive the memory 
of such promises without a sense of con- 
demnation for unbelief. 

John 3 :16 stands for missionary con- 
fidence, since it assures both motive and 
provision for the fullest realization of 
the end in view. It stands, too, for my 
own encouragement when Satan sug- 
gests his “ifs” by which he sought to 
lead Jesus from His high purpose, 
and by which he would, if pos- 
sible, deceive the very elect. This is 
Luther’s “little Bible,’ to know and 
believe which concludes the matter of 
our and eyery man’s salvation: No two 
persons would probably offer the same 
five choicest texts, but no text would be 
more likely to be bound in every list of 
favorites than this: “As therefore ye 
received Christ Jesus, so walk in Him.” 


Mother Bird: “Run along and play 
now: but be careful you don’t get run 
over by any of those flying-machines.”— | 
Metropolitan Magazine. 
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thing to her advantage by addressing Box 507, 
Lemont, Il. 
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An Interesting Modern Viewpoint 


In this book Professor Russell makes 
‘an effort to show Jesus in His saving 
truth and power to those who may be 
alienated from the Christ of past gener- 
ations.’’ The result is clear and im- 
pressive. 

The author considers the character of 
the Saviour reverently yet without pas- 
sion. Assuming the standpoint of the in- 
telligent man of to-day,—‘‘who thinks in 
terms of the evolutionary philosophy and 
who presupposes the commonly accepted 
results of Biblical criticism’’—he makesa 
fresh interpretation, simple and popular 
in method and positive and religiously 
helpful in its result, of the historical 
character and spiritual significance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 
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than 250 pages— A perfect lilerary 
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best thoughts, affections and aspirations of a 
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’ tality, it finds all that is not eternal too short, 
‘ all that is not infinite too small. 
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Events and Comments 


A first step looking toward industrial 
old-age pensions has been taken by the 
Assembly in New Jersey. A resolution 
was introduced last week requesting 
Governor Fort to appoint a commission 
of five representative men to investigate 
the subject and report a bill providing 
a plan to establish such a pension sys- 
tem. ‘The measure will come before the 
Legislature at its next annual session if 
the resolution is adopted. 


The Congregational Churches of 
Great Britain are still subject to an ebb 
in membership which their strongest 
leaders are at a loss to account for. 
The 1910 year-book, just published, 
shows .a decrease of 2,492 church mem- 
bers and of 5,000 Bible-school scholars. 
The large loss in the Bible-school is, 
however, more apparent than real, as the 
adult classes for Bible study in the 
Scotch churches were reported formerly 
in the Bible-school enumeration—a prac- 
tice which is discontinued this year. The 
number of ministers counted, 3,105, 
means a decrease of three. The Con- 
gregationalists have in addition to their 
force of ordained ministers 5,518 “lay 


CLEAR-HEADED. 
HEAD BOOKKEEPER MUS‘ BE RELIABLE. 


The chief bookkeeper in a large busi- 
ness house in one of our great Western 
cities speaks of the harm coffee did for 
him: 

“My wife and I drank our first cup of 
Postum a little over two years ago, and 
we have used it ever since, to the entire 
exclusion of tea and coffee. It happened 
in this way: 

“About three and a half years ago I 


had an attack of pneumonia, which left | 


a memento in the shape of dyspepsia, or 
rather, to speak more correctly, neu- 
ralgia of the stomach. My ‘cup of 
cheer’ had always been coffee or tea, 
but I became convinced, after a time, 
that they aggravated my stomach trou- 
ble. I happened to mention the matter 
to my grocer one day and he suggested 
that I give Postum a trial. 

“Next day it came, but the cook made 
the mistake of not boiling it sufficiently, 
and we did not like it much. This was, 
however, soon remedied, and now we 
like it so much that we will never 


change back. Postum, being a food bev- | 


erage, instead of a drug, has been the 
means of curing my stomach trouble, I 
verily believe, for I am a well man 
today and have used no other remedy. 

“My work as chief bookkeeper in our 
company’s branch house here is of a 
very confining nature. During my 
coffee-drinking days I was subject to 
nervousness and ‘the blues’ in addition 
to my sick spells. These have left me 
since I began using Postum, and I can 
conscientiously recommend it to those 
whose work confines them to long hours 
of severe mental exertion.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 
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preachers” who do a great deal of mis- 
sion work. ‘The number of churches, 
chapels and branches shows a gain of 17. 
The Congregationalists are not alone in 
this decline; it affects practically all the 
non-conformist denominations in Eng- 
land, and constitutes a problem for free 
churchmen that the most thoughtful re- 
gard with profound concern. Some in- 
fluential voices are heard declaring that 
the trouble comes from a too general 
substitution of political for spiritual in- 
terest in the life. of the churches. W. G. 
Watkinson, in particular, is emphatically 
of this opinion. 


The University Senate of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is composed of 16 
members, appointed by the General Con- 
ference, and are mostly presidents of 
Methodist institutions of higher learn- 
ing. At the twelfth biennial session of 
the senate, recently held at Baltimore, 
resolutions were passed, fixing by au- 
thority the conditions marking the status 
of a college in the Methodist fellowship. 
The new rule provides that after 1912 no 
school shall be recognized as a Method- 
ist college unless it requires four years 
of secondary school work for admission 
to its freshman class, and four years of 
college instruction built thereon for the 
bachelor’s degree. Besides this, each 
institution must have at least $100,000 
of productive endowment, not ‘less than 
50 bona fide students enrolled in college 
classes and six teachers or more giving 
whole time to college branches. In 1916 
the stipulation as to endowment will be 
advanced to $200,000. That the terms 
thus established are too high for some 
institutions which aspire to be known as 
Methodist colleges was proved at once 
by the rejection of several applicants for 
standing. 


Some of our readers will remember 
that in 1903 a suit was: brought by 
D. FE. Loewe, Danbury, Conn., against 
200 union hat makers of that State for 
boycotting his goods. While these were 
the interested parties in the contest, it 
was, in fact, a legal battle between the 
American Anti-Boycott Association and 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
complaints set up were that the business 
of the plaintiff had been greatly dam- 
aged by means of a boycott started by 
the United Hatters of North America, 
of which all the defendants were mem- 
bers and that after the Loewe company 
had refused to unionize its factory in 
1902 a strike was declared against the 
firm by the local unions. 

Allegation was made that the United 
Hatters employed agents to go on the 
road to induce jobbers, wholesalers and 
retailers who handled the Loewe pro- 
duct to.cease so doing, also that derog- 
atory notices were published in the 
journal of the United Hatters and other 
publications, all of which occasioned a 
decrease in the business of the Loewe 
company. 

Last week Judge P. Platt, of the 
United States Circuit Court, handed 
down a decision in favor of the plain- 
tiffs sustaining their claim for $74,000 
damages, which under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law will involve the pay- 
ment of triple damages amounting to 
$222,000. ‘This, together with the cost 
of the suit, will aggregate $250,000. ‘The 
case will be appealed. 
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American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
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Cash with order, 


than 2gc. 


MRS. HERMAN ALBERS, daughter of Eliza 
Gould Wing, Sandwich, Mass., will learn some- 
thing to her advantage by addressing Box 507, 
Lemont, Ill. 


WANTED—At once, at Alfalfa Valley Friends 
Settlement, for alfalfa seeding, cement brick 
making, general farming and especially for our 
building operations that involve an expenditure 
of Thirty Thousand Dollars, competent men 
(Friends preferred) as follows: four bricklayers, 
four tenders ten carpenters, six strong men for 
the brick plant, seven for farm work. Steady 
work and good wages. Pure water and ideal 
health conditions. Address HERBERT J Mort, 
Caretaker, Scott City, Kansas. ‘ 
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A WEEK-DAY RELIGION. 


“We honor God,” says my ancient friend Clement, 
“not on special days, as some others, but continually 
in our whole life; not in specified places, but every- 
where—persuaded that God is always present, we 
cultivate our fields praising Him, we sail the sea 
singing hymns, cheerful in all things.” 

That was the attitude of a great Christian soul in 
the third century. It is a good kind of orthodoxy 
today, though I am not sure that it is the kind that 
gets most talked about. Few things are more subtle 
and easy than the tendency to narrow religion down 
to “special days” and “special places.” The church- 
man believes that in some way God is in the conse- 
crated bread and wine as He is not in the common 
bread of daily fare. There lurks in the back of most 
persons’ minds the feeling that God is in some pecu- 
liar sense present in the dedicated church building— 
set apart for His worship. Friends, at their birth, 
struck at this idea as superstition and wore their 
‘hats in “‘steeplehouses” to show their testimony that 


neither in this house nor at Jerusalem was the | 


spiritual God more present than at any other place. 
But their descendants—particularly the conservative 
Friends—have dropped back to the ante-Quaker 
reverence for houses of worship and have taken up 
the practice of using such buildings only for 
“religious” purposes, as though the building were too 
sacred to be used for a lecture on civic improvement! 

Most Christians even today draw a very close line 
round what they call “the spiritual.” It is a little 
inner circle of peculiar activities, quite cut apart 
from the rest of life. I cannot find any warrant in 
the Gospel for drawing such a line. If the discovered 
“saying of Jesus” is a genuine word of His—“‘wher- 
ever any man raises stones or splits wood there am |” 
—then all activities of life which are done in His 
spirit and for His brothers are spiritual, and surely 
He has forever glorified the handing of a cup of water 
to the thirsty child and the service of love to the man 
who needs it. 
his Temple ‘‘service” is not commended for spiritual- 
ity over the Samaritan who missed the ceremony 
altogether because he was so busy with a deed of love! 

There is an old “query”—still used in some parts 
—which asks: “Are Friends careful to avoid places 


- yourself. 


It turns out that the priest hurrying to 


of diversion ?”’ It reveals a strange conception of life. 
No doubt there are “places of diversion’? which are 
hurtful and sinful and to be shunned as one would 
But no person can live a rich 
and spiritual life without diversion and recreation. 
The mind that does not unbend and take its holiday- 


shun the pestilence. 


moments cannot keep spiritually healthy and sane. 
There is nothing more unspiritual than a person 
grown morbid. In order to put your life at its best 
efficiency you must know how to play and recreate 
The truly spiritual query would be: “Do 
Friends find suitable diversion for themselves and 
their children and do they take care to keep their 
spirits fresh and cheerful by timely recreations ?” 

When 


I write an editorial, as I sometimes do, which 


One more thing impresses me on this line. 


wanders out of the beaten field of theology and does 
not deal with things that. are technically “religious” 
—but which just tells of some simple, every-day sort 
of life-experience, | am almost sure to be told that it 
is out of place in a religious journal. If it proves to 
be a poor episode and is poorly told, it is of course 
out-of place, and the criticism is just. But if it has 
the pith and spirit of real life in it—if it is a genuine 
piece of human endeavor with a man’s life-blood 
running through it, then it does have a place and a 
right place in a religious paper, for we honor God, 
as Clement says, not on special days and in specified 
places but continually in our whole life. 
R. M. J. 


REVIVALS.—III. 

Just as religious awakenings are most frequent 
and effective at times of transition when individuals 
pass from one stage of development to another, so 
revivals which stir great multitudes of people syn- 
chronize with the more profound changes in the social 
or political life of those affected. The Protestant 
Reformation became a revival only in those countries 
of northern and central Europe where a new world- 
commerce and the introduction of classical learning 
were most keenly felt. The rise of the Quakers was 
simultaneous and co-extensive with the great political 
upheavals through which the English people were 
passing during the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury; and the Wesley movement swept the country 
just as a rapid increase in population and the growth 
of large manufacturing cities mark the beginning of 
a new industrial era. These facts, broad and 
indefinite though they are, indicate that revivals are 
dependent in large measure on social conditions. Just 
as rich soil and seasonable climate are necessary for 
abundant crops, so the physical and mental status of 
a people occasion the rise and spread of a revival. 
Change these conditions, or pass beyond their geo- 
graphical boundaries and the revival ceases. Thus 
we explain how silent meetings and prophetic min- 
istry, once powerful in evangelization, are now little 
more than a wholesome means of worship, and it is 
for this reason also that the Welsh revival died away 
at the boundaries of. that country and could not be 


transplanted even in England. If we, therefore, 


would know the “means” by which God uplifts men’ 
it is necessary for us to study some of the elements 


that create favorable social conditions. 

It is superficial reasoning to infer that the Chinese 
awakening is due directly to labor saving machinery 
and western ideas, or to attribute the Moody move- 
ment to the slavery agitation and the rapid settle- 
ment of the middle west, or to ascribe the Korean 
revival to a change of administration and the intro- 
duction of the Japanese regime. To be sure in each 
case there is a relation between the social transition 
and the religious awakening, but if we would know 
the inwardness of such movements we must’ get 
beneath the surface of things and feel the pulse of 
human thought; we must know something of the 
desires, aspirations, and hopes which lie back of 
events. 

With this as our quest the Protestant Reformation 
aifords ample material for the broader outlines of a 
revival. We are all more or less familiar with the 
great changes that took place in Europe near the 
close of the 15th century. Gunpowder had put the 
serf on a par with his feudal lord in war, and the old 
organization of society was being transformed. With 
the aid of the compass men pushed across the Atlan- 
tic to the Americas and later cireumnavigated the 
globe. Commerce became a new source of material 
wealth. The telescope and the microscope were solv- 
ing some of the age-long mysteries of nature. But 
what had these to do with a religious revival? What 
is the connection between a telescope and faith, or 
between commerce and conversion? Just this: They 
enlarged man’s outlook. Even the poor country 
peasant, though he possessed none of the new things, 
nor saw any of the strange lands, yet heard of them 
from others and believed that he, a common tiller of 


the soil, could, by complying with the conditions, go 
around the world; he could cease being a farmer and 
become a trader, he could do and be something more 
than he was. His outlook had suddenly become 
boundless. Every individual in northern and central 
Europe began to feel his independence and worth as 
a man; or, in more technical language, he discovered 
his individuality. 

This resulted in the awakening of conscience. 
Liberty has its dangers, but it has its safeguards. 
Tear men away from their old ideas and customs and 
compel them to choose between new alternatives and 
that little monitor which God has placed in every 
human breast will lift its voice. Once conscience is 
aroused it is always on the side of reform. Old 
disorders and corrupt practices, scarcely noted before 
now, stand out in bold relief. Personal sins and 
national wrongs alike are dragged into the light and 
condemned. This conviction for righteousness is one 
of the precursors of a revival, not that the world gets 
worse just before it gets better, but men become 
more conscious of their faults at such times and talk 
more about them. 

This was the situation in northern Europe at the 
opening of the sixteenth century. The more serious 
minds had gone even a step further. As they became 
increasingly cognizant of ‘sin they found the old 
Church, their source of religious hope, full of corrup- 
tion, and this resulted in a kind of despair, at first 
not well defined. It hung as a dark cloud in the dim 
background of men’s minds. They were groping, 
some consciously, but most of them not knowing how 
or whither, for a new ground of hope. At this crisis 
the prophet of the reformation appeared. Martin 
Luther, who gathered into his personal experience the 
travail of his people, found a way of escape, and 
reached the goal of their groping. 

By faith his soul reached out to God and received 
the answer of peace. Let the Chureh be corrupt if 
it must, he was safe. Like Paul of old he had found 
salvation through faith in Christ. 

It does not require very much imagination to see 
why this message swept northern Europe. Events 
had prepared the people for such an awakening. 
More profoundly than they knew their hearts were 
erying out for the “spiritual touch” which Luther 
had found, and his message came to them as the 
“oood news” of life. 


Nature has a thousand secret charms at every turn, 
but she reveals them only to the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear.—Albert William Macy. 
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WOMAN IN THE COMMUNITY.* 


BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 


Our grandmothers would have wondered much at 
the subject of this paper. “What,” they would have 
said, “has woman to do in the community? Her 
place and work are in the home.” And they were 
right. Nearly all the industries were at that time 
in the home. Yarn was spun, cloth was woven, gar- 
ments for the entire family were fashioned, stockings 
were knit, carpets and rugs were made, all foods— 
butter, cheese, meats, ete—were prepared. There 

_ was abundance of work for mother and daughters and 
maiden aunts, as well as for the domestic help, if 
there was any. 

Our grandmothers could not foresee the great 
industrial and economic changes that have taken 
place within a comparatively few years. One by one 
the industries have been taken out of the home and 
carried on in factories. The housewife no longer 
makes butter or cheese, she does not prepare meats, 
she either buys baker’s break or uses Fleischmann’s 
-yeast, instead of the laborious process of yeast and 
bread-making of her grandmother’s day. 

She no longer makes clothes for the family, or at 
least very few of them. She buys her carpets and 
rugs and other house furnishings. Cooking is com- 
paratively simple where all the foodstuff comes ready 
to use from the store. Even the delights of house 
cleaning are in imminent danger of being taken from 
her, for the vacuum cleaner has appeared upon the 
scene. The time is probably not far distant when a 
woman can touch an electric button and an electric 
cleaner will run all over the house, leaving it shining 
as a new pin. 

With this enormous change in the conditions of 
home life had to come an entire readjustment of the 
family. There was no longer work enough in the 
home to support mother and daughters too, conse- 
quently; in many cases, the daughters were obliged 
to look around for some way to increase the family 
income. 

At first girls went out as helpers in other house- 
holds. Then the factories wanted help and girls 
flocked in large numbers to fill them. Shops wanted 
saleswomen, offices wanted typewriters and stenogra- 
phers, and there were plenty to fill the demand. 
Women had already been teaching, but greater num- 
bers went into that profession while others began to 
practice law and medicine and dentistry, in fact, to 
enter almost every lucrative occupation. 

But what of the women whose household cares did 
not occupy all their time, whose circumstances per- 
mitted a certain amount of leisure? They had time 
to look about them. They began to study the com- 
munity in which they lived. They soon saw that the 
new economic conditions had created many evils, in 
addition to those already in existence. They saw 
with startling clearness that these evils were no longer 
something apart and outside‘of their homes. They 
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were entering their very doors, and threatening the 
physical and moral welfare of their children. Men, 
for the most part, closely occupied with business 
cares, seemed indifferent. Something must be done 
and done at once. So these modern women, with the 
same untiring energy and attention to details which 
characterized their grandmothers in their house 
cleaning, are using scrub brushes and scouring soap 
to clean up all the dirt and filth which has collected 
in the processes of our city and village housekeeping. 
As they worked, the magnitude of the task grew upon 
them, but they were not dismayed, and no nobler 
work was ever done than the women of our land are 
doing today, no crusade against evil was ever waged 
more effectively. 

In every community, whether in the country or 
city, there is work to be done. The time has gone by 
when woman’s sphere is limited to the four walls of 
her home. Her first duty is there, to make the home 
all that it should be for her family, but she also owes 
a duty to the community to make it a fit place for her 
own children and for all other children to grow up in. 

The work that women may do in a village or 
country community differs in some particulars from 
that in cities, but it is no less necessary. As an 
example of what women are doing in villages, let me 
tell you about a club in a small town near New York 
in which I lived for awhile. The club started as a 
sewing society at the time of the Spanish War. Every 
woman in the town was asked to become a member. 
No church lines were drawn. When the need for a 
sewing society had passed, they found it so pleasant 
to meet together that they organized a club, the mem- 
bership still consisting of every woman in the town 
who wished to join. The club was divided into com- 
mittees, and the members chose the committee or com- 
mittees to which they wished to belong. 

The Philanthropic Committee had charge of the 
poor of the town. Various things were done to raise 
money to meet expenses and they conducted relief 
work. Destitute families were temporarily provided 
for, work was found for those needing it, children 
were looked after and started on the right road to 
earning a living. Another phase of its work was the 
care of the sick among the poor. 

These were visited and members of the family 
taught how to care for them. The aim of the commit- 
tee was to start a small hospital. In the meantime, 
they paid for a bed in a hospital in a neighboring 
town, where patients were sent. They also obtained 
the services of a district nurse for certain days in the 
week, gradually increasing her time as their means 
allowed. Many avenues of helpfulness opened up, 
and altogether this committee was a most active and 
interested one. 

The Library Committee started a library. It was 
very small at first, a little room with a few books. 
Gradually it grew and the committee rented an 
abandoned church which made an attractive home for 
the books. Finally, they were able to meet’ the 
requirements of the Carnegie fund and now they have 
a beautiful building well stocked and equipped. 
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The Literary Committee had a reading and study 
class which met every week. It was a nice way in 
which to bring together all those in. the town inter- 
ested in the same thing. Men were admitted to the 
Literary Club, as it met in the evening. 

The Musical Committee was a hard working one 
and every winter gave one or two public concerts 
which were really excellent. 

The Entertainment Committee provided public 
entertainments of different kinds, drawn almost 
entirely from the talents of its own members. 

The Committee on Village Improvement was a 
most useful and busy one. It sought out every pos- 
sible way to make the village cleaner, neater and 
prettier. Children were organized into clubs to keep 
from throwing refuse about, and to pick up any that 
was seattered. Trees were planted, little grass plots 
laid out and eared for and people were urged to keep 
their places tidy. The pride of the entire community 
was stimulated. 

The Art Committee made a study of the various 
forms of art, and procured lecturers to give addresses 
on art in home decoration, in the construction of 
houses and public buildings, and in landscape garden- 
ing. 

The School Committee was interested in the public 
schools and did what it could to improve them. They 
worked through the school board to obtain better and 
more sanitary school buildings, better teachers, ete. 

The Sunshine Committee was an auxiliary of the 
National Sunshine Club. It collected flowers and 
fruit during the summer months and sent them into 
the city to be distributed among the poor. It sent 
flowers to all the sick of their own neighborhood. 
Every two weeks during the summer it sent for a 
earload of children from the New York slums to 
spend a day in the country. These children were 
taken to a pretty park on the edge of the town, and 
given a beautiful time and a bountiful lunch. Jacob 
Riis lived in the town, and nothing delighted him 
more than to come and be a boy with the children, or 
sit and watch them play, and tell the grown-ups, in 
his own inimitable way, stories of his work among 
them. 

The influence of the club on the community was 
really wonderful. Never have I known a place 
where there was so little ill feeling and criticism 
between members of different churches, or between 
women in general. The women of all denominations 
met together in this club with a common purpose. 
They beeame acquainted, they came to have respect 
for each other’s religious opinions and practices, their 
whole outlook on life was broadened, their sympathy 
and charity for others increased, and the whole tone 
of the community was raised. 


(To be continued.) 


Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense of 
service which thou renderest. 


The living God helps every working man in his 
daily duty.—F. EF. Hale. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE CHILD.* 


For noght only thy laude precious 

Parfourned is by men of dignitee, 

But by the mouth of children thy bountee 

Parfourned is, for on the brest soukinge 

Some tyme shewen they thyn heryinge. + 
——CHAUCER. 


Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise. 

There is one aspect of childhood which Jesus 
alone has recognized ; he set a little child in the midst 
of His disputing disciples not that it might be taught, 
but that it might teach, and teach a profound mystery 
—the standard of citizenship in the kingdom of | 
Heaven. 

Since that day the Christian has remembered no 
incident in the life of the Master so well, though there 
are few teachings which he has so neglected. May 
it not be that one reason is our grown-up failure to 
understand what a child is? Do we listen enough 
to what the children would teach us? What, indeed, 
can they teach us? What is a child? 

We look back over the years which separate us from 
the boy or girl who went to school, who played games, 
who was rewarded or punished for diligence or lazi- 
ness, who liked a romp, enjoyed looking in at shop 
windows, especially toy shop windows, whose ideas of 
luxury were limited to ice cream or a ride beside the 
coachman. We see a Punch and Judy show with 
that child of the past rapt in amazement before 
it; we see towns and country places which had dif- 
ferent faces from those which now confront us as we 
pass through the streets or wander along a wood- 
encompassed lane; the hedges are not so tall as they 
were when the boy sought for birds’ nests; the shops 
are not so full of strange delights as when the girl 
went to buy new things with her mother. 

Many of us will look back longingly to those 
children and wish that the tears and laughter, the 
easy disappointments and easier excitements were to 
be lived through again. Yet are we not looking at 
the outward child, forgetting for the most part what 
he was really being, what he was creating in that 
little head of his, what he was giving to his parents 
and taking from them? Do we not see the child 
through grown-up spectacles? Look within this 
outward child and do we not find the slow-moving 
imagination of the adult by whom he is now con- 
templated ? 

For myself I have learned to mistrust the remem-— 
brance of a being whose name and parentage I 
inherit indeed, but whose identity I have lost. 

I remember the blue wrapper around a six-penny 
packet of chocolate, which was my prize for swim- 
ming across the baths at the age of seven. I recall 
earlier splashings in the shallow end with the “little” 
boys. I see clearly only. one or two pictures of the 
baby years of three and four: One of a nursery with 
a high ceiling, with which is associated the pungent 
smell of burning rubber, for a ball had been thrown 


* David and Stephen, who' inspire this paper, are aged four 
years and eighteen months respectively. 
+ Honoring. 
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into the fire; another a drawing room with glass 
justers which jingled, hanging from the gasalier in 
the center; another my sister’s perambulator and 
nurse with a small boy, myself, walking demurely at 
its side. But of thoughts at that time 1 have none to 
recall save one. In the small entrance hall of our 
home I, aged three and a half at most, am standing 
in front of a gigantic parent, who is explaining by 
demonstration that the toes should be kept outward 
when one walked, and I think how silly it is when 
I can manage quite well with my toes straight. I 
was convinced they did not turn inwards, as had been 
stated. 1 was much older, between seven and eight, 
when the next thought can be recorded. My father 
was very ill, and I was sent as a parlor boarder to a 
school kept by friends of his. Iam in bedroom No. 
19 with four other boys, and I am pretending to talk 
and walk in my sleep. They are afraid, and send 
for the head master. This was a much more terrible 
thing to do than I was then aware of, for he was lame 
and had erutches, which made it difficult for him to 
ascend stairs. | have to decide whether to explain 
that | am fooling or not; the Devil wins; I he on my 
back in bed and kick my clothes about to show that 1 
am still unconscious of august presences; but next 
morning I thought most certainly that 1 had done 
wrong, and confessed my fault. Soon after this my 
father died. I can think of no thoughts which his 
death brought to me; I can only remember crying 
very bitterly in a little room which was used as a 
studio—it seems as though I wept for a whole day. 

But my father is only a vague image to me, asso- 
ciated with the stepping exercises before mentioned, 
with a waik in a lane by which ran a hedge covered 
with clematis, and with the vision of a man climbing 
on the roof of our house. 

What is it that I have missed about this boy ? 
How did he learn to sham somnambulence and to 
repent? Why did he mourn for one whom he has 
now forgotten? Who taught him to swim? How 
was he transported from one place to another in those 
years? Above all, why, does his mother not appear 
among the earliest pictures? It is most strange that 
she, in whose love I have grown from infancy until 
now, is absent from these child pictures until the boy 
is eight or nine years old. 

What were his thoughts about his toys? Did he 
have any beside that burnt rubber ball? A book of 
transfers is the only other possession of which he 
now can think, . 

I observe carefully the children of today, and in 
them I find the thoughts, the life which once I under- 
stood, but now have wholly forgotten. I do not 
even now know what it is I have forgotten; I tell 
you only of what I see. I began to wonder why 
the veil was drawn across the inner life of these 
early years when David was entering into active 
existence, becoming a force in the home of which he is 
so small a member. I began to realize how little we 
know of the child when I invented stories for him. 
I knew enough of his language to avoid using long 
words; I knew that fairies and dragons inhabited 


his world; that trains and motor cars, steamboats and 
flying machines formed the basis of his heaven; that 
his instructions to me had been that he was “not to 
be teached”’ ; but how dull was the story which came — 
forth compared to the one he himself afterwards 
built out of it. Though there was a dragon with 
wings, on whose back the child explored a great river ; 
though there was a train with a voice and a power of 
volition independent of engine drivers; though there 
was a storm at sea and a shipwreck, in which no lives 
were lost because of the child’s heroism in the waves ; 
yet the infant translation far surpassed the original. 
A real live spirit companion was evolved and named ; 
abstruse questions in metaphysics were put and 
answered. God Himself had a part in play, and the 
practical affairs of daily life were included with am 
ease which overcame the ordinary difficulties of dull- 
ness. After this experience I have been content no 
longer to create pictures for the child, but wait for 
him to do that for me. I note his questions. “‘What 
does God do when boy has a pain?’ shouted down the 
stairs to his bewildered mother, was one of the easier 
interrogations needing to be answered. Before his 
fourth birthday the mysteries of life and death had 
been solved. “Before I was born I was dead, and 
I grew up and up and up right into the sky and 
looked down the chimney and saw you being born, 
mummy.” 

His interest in God is profound and intimate. A. 
little friend of his was ill. “Is God with him?” he 
asks; and the affirmative answer brings complete 
assurance of safety. This sense of safety is strong 
at times. 5 

“Mummy, I’m quite safe in bed, aren’t me?’ 

(CV ag,?? 

“Why should God send angels, mummy; will you 
tell Him I am quite safe?” 

One begins to believe that David has grasped «# 
fairly normal and not too much of an anthropomor- 
phic idea of the Deity; he has so far understood that 
“God is a spirit” that he asks, “Why aren’t we all 
Spirit ?? when one is reminded suddenly that the 
child-mind cannot so easily be directed. The two 
boys are jumping up and down vigorously on the 
sofa, then “We are playing at Heaven; I’m God and 
Stephen is Jesus,” is David’s disconcerting explana- 
tion of their joy! 

I find that the adult is at a great disadvantage 
through his real ignorance of the infant thought about 
things. The child asks innumerable questions; the 
father and mother find that their answers appear to. 
be satisfactory, though in nine cases out of ten they 
give, through their own ignorance, the wrong answer, 
and in the other tenth, when they know the truth, 
their weakness of expression and shortness of lan- 
guage drive them to evasion and subterfuge. Parents 
who allow themselves to be thus cornered by the 
infallibility move are doomed to servitude for the 
remainder of their lives, for they can never escape the 
responsibility of assumed knowledge until they are 
found out by their children, when the servitude of 
the infallible gives way to the even more disagreeable: 
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servitude of the fallible. It is, of course, not always 
unsuccessful from the educational point of view. 
Many homes are worked smoothly upon this principle, 
but I do not believe in it. 
created; the child loses his chance of learning rever- 
ence; he limits his vision to the capacity of his par- 
ents instead of allowing it the scope of the universe ; 
his ideas of right. and wrong become circumscribed 
by the narrow regulations of the conventional laws 
which we elders have so weakly imposed upon our- 
selves. 

Instead of this method of teaching, have we not to 
substitute something more straightforward? Have 
we not to show that we expect to be taught; that 
knowledge is a matter of experience which can, to a 
limited extent only, be handed on; have we not to 
treat the child as a natural person with whom we 
are glad to enter into human fellowship? Consider 
the child in his relationship to men and women who 
are not of his family. Observe his shyness in the 
presence of well-dressed people, his ease among gard- 
eners and country folk. He can only be natural with 
those who are also natural; he can only speak freely 
to those who understand the matters which are real to 
him. 

The disciples were natural, some will say, when 
they were disputing as to their precedence in the 
coming kingdom. It is indeed quite natural for 
Stephen to prefer the largest piece of cake; and I 
do not think we need assume that Jesus ignored the 
child’s failing in this respect. But in fact we have 
always assumed that He did, and we shut our eyes 
deliberately to the real child which Jesus set before 
His disciples, and imagine a saint-like cherub in a 
night-gown, always quiet and well behaved, always 
obedient and happy and unselfish. It is because we 
have done this that we have failed to understand the 
ministry of the child. It is a fact that the natural 
child wants the biggest piece of cake, but he says so 
straight out with emphasis that all may hear; he does 
not naturally retire into a corner and scheme by 
himself how he can secure that piece so that no one 
else shall have it. Stephen may scream for it, or 
snatch it from David’s plate; he may refuse to 
touch bread and butter until the cake is his; but 
there is nothing underhand or mean in his desire for 
possession. He will, more often than not, if the 
cake has not been screamed for, give some part of it 
away. I believe that if we understand the child’s 
personal and intense desire for the good things about 
him, we are not far from the message which Jesus 
had to give. We can contrive for the child and for 
ourselves that the good and the right shall be loved 
ardently ; if in our early years we hunger after cake 
without shame, we shall in time, if the true things 
are made as attractive as they really are, hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

As the child discovers the good, he will also dis- 
cover the greater good in sharing it with his fellows; 
and in that is the kingdom of Heaven. 

There is another important ministry which the 
child has for us. He is no respecter of persons. 


A false atmosphere is 


His affection is unconstrained ; his smile and laughter 
come unforced, direct from his heart. His sense of 
ennui is likewise clearly to be observed. “I think 
it is time you went home,” said David to some visitors 
he did not like. His friendships are equally sudden 
and decisive in forming and in ending. 

The child enters into the family, into the world, 
with an infinite capacity for joy; the past he knows 
not, the future has no prospect but that of happiness, 
the present is the glorious, splendid present. If on 
occasions the clouds come up and the rain descends, 


the present does indeed become more gloomy and 


overcast than the adult can imagine; but there is 
ever a strong wind in the land of childhood to blow 
the cause of darkness away. This divine careless- 
ness of things past and things to come, this single- 
mindedness, is a trait of childhood all the world 
over, in every class of society, though especially is it 
noticeable among the poor. The child takes no 
thought for the morrow; it has mightier interests. 

This consciousness only of the present is the sign 
of the child. If David be arranging the marriages 
of his family, there is no thought taken either of the 
table of affinity or the length of human life. David 
is going to marry Barbara when he’s ‘“‘grown up,” and 
a little girl is to be born of that union in order to 
provide a wife for Stephen. Time does not enter 
the contract ; these vital arrangements are thought to 
be possible within a week or two. 

The child’s grip of the present doubtless appealed 
strongly to Jesus, and may have been the first thought 
He had when rebuking His disciples for planning 
their future greatness in His kingdom. Not only is 
it a continual reminder to us of that living faith in 
God which will not spoil the present with over- 
anxiety for the future, but it increases our desire 
always to justify the belief a child has in our adult 
strength and love. 

The most important ministry of the child is in his 
teaching us day by day to understand the simple 
mystery of love. Can we ever fully comprehend our 
Lord’s prayer until we have seen that it is the whole 
and continual expression of child-life? It is not 
strange that the oldest Christian Church still delights 
to adorn her walls with pictures of a mother and 
child. It is surely not unnatural or by chance that 
our happiest and most sacred holiday should be kept 
to remind us of the coming of a little child, nor that 
that day should be ushered in every year with the 
sounds of laughter and delight. The Church does 
not merely record a necessary and beautiful incident 
in the life of our Lord when she pictures the babe and 
mother. The nation does not remember Christmas 
day only as a holiday, when the nursery is glorified 
and the grown men and women throw off for awhile 
the cares of adult life. We do reverence, however 
vaguely and unconsciously, to the child force of love, 
to the child energy, to the child possibility. How 
much we could do if that love and the tremendous 
energy behind and with it had been kept alive within 
us! We have indeed much to learn from the child; © 
it is not unimportant to remain as one. It is in the 
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child that we find the radiant and abundant life for 
which we pray. 

In understanding this ministry of the child we are 
a little nearer, perhaps, to the mystery of his thought 
and personality. We are able, at least, to see more 
clearly our own duty in the relationship between us. 
But what the child really is, in what his power 
consists, we may but guess. If we could know that 
we should know God Himself—for there is only one 
answer which begins to satisfy our curiosity: That 
the power of the child is the power of love. 

It is strange to consider this, for we are only too 
apt to wish to keep God out of our lives. We are, 
as Gertrude Bone says, “‘so ready to invent ways of 
avoiding God, it seems strange that a child should not 
think it impossible for himself to speak to God or 
for the Eternal Father to be pleased to hear.” She 
goes on to tell the prayer which her boy made of “his 
own mind:” “My Father God, we had a happy day 
today. Yesterday it rained, but we didn’t mind 
because there are some new flowers in the garden 
today. It was beautiful sunshine, and the roses are 
out, and we played hide and seek around the haystacks 
in the garden. Thank you, O God, for this, and I 
will be a good little boy. Amen.” 

The child does not find God a somber and unknow- 
able personality to be feared. Have you seen a 
child come at last to the sea, after many months in the 
town waiting for it? One evening, the long, stuffy 
train journey over, bedtime close at hand, I went 
alone with David to the sea. The sound and smell 
of it, the illimitable horizon, the waking stars—I 
knew not whence the madness came, but the little iad 
flew from me, bursting with joy, as a son running 
to a long-absent mother. ‘The waves swept over the 
sand to meet him; he danced and splashed in the 
water shouting. He knew at last that the sea was 
still the sea. He had entered into his inheritance. 
Without fear, without thought, he seemed to take 
possession of the splendid sea; the stars also were his. 
And then I knew why Jesus had said that of such is 
the kingdom of MHeaven.—lriends Fellowship 
Papers. 


SONG AND REVIVAL. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Grand old Paul was evidently a musician. He not 
only joined Silas in a rousing duet at midnight that 
woke up all the prisoners, but he emphasizes the 
power of sacred song in two of his epistles. He 
exhorts the brethren at Colosse to stir each other up 
with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. Praise 
was an important element in the worship of those 
promitive Christians; they marched to music. The 
best days of Christ’s Church have always been its 
singing days; Luther’s hymns aroused Germany 
more than Luther’s sermons, and John Wesley never 
would have built up Methodism so rapidly if its walls 
had not ascended under the inspiration of his brother 
Charles’ seraphic hymns. 

There is no praise like a heart-song. Wherefore 
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the apostle tells the Ephesians just what he had told 
the Colossians, that they must not merely sing, but 
“make melody in their hearts to the Lord.” This 
signifies the music of the soul; and the original word 
means to play on a stringed instrument. And the 
most wonderful of all instruments is the harp of the 
human heart. What a multitude of chorals it con- 
tains! How many strings can be struck there! What 
marvellous melodies can be invoked! Perhaps a large 
part of that celestial music that John describes in his 
account of heaven was in the harmony of innumer- 
able glorified souls rejoicing before the throne of 
God. 

Conversion signifies a new hand touching the heart- 
strings. Sin breeds endless discords, rebellious 
thoughts, murmurings, hatreds, often breaking out 
into blasphemies against a loving Father. The 
regenerated heart, attuned by the Holy Spirit, 
vibrates a new music. “He hath put a new song in my 
mouth” really signifies a change of heart. The spirit 
of ingratitude and opposition to God has been taken 
away, and the soul has been brought into unison with 
Him. The real essence of holiness is to agree with 
God in all things. There was a new music in the once 
bloodthirsty and bigoted soul of Saul of Tarsus when 
it was said of him, “Behold, he prayeth!” Christ’s 
hand is on the heartstrings now, and they are pitched 
to a new melody. When Napoleon found that his 
wearied troops were ready to give out during their 
toilsome climb over the Alps, he sent word to the 
bandmasters to “change the tune,” and a lively strain 
from the bugles put new life into weary feet. The 
grace of Jesus Christ put into the heart so changes 
enmity into love that life becomes a walking with 
Christ, and then the hardest uphill climb becomes a 
fresh step towards heaven. 

A devout heart has a very large repertovre of music. 
At one time it is a burst of gratitude: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits!” 
At another time it is a low, tender key of penitence. 
But no strain is more audible to the Divine ear than 
that which proceeds from the broken and contrite 
heart. Seasons of sharp trial call forth some strains 
to which bright and prosperous hours are strangers. 
In the Black Forest of Germany an old baron built 
a castle with two lofty towers. From one tower to 
the other he stretched several wires, which in calm 
weather were motionless and silent. When the 
wind began to blow, the wires began to play like an 
eolian hard in a window. As the wind rose into a 
boisterous gale, the old baron sat in his castle and 
heard his mighty hurricane harp playing grandly 
above the battlements! So while the weather is 
calm and the skies are clear, a great many of the 
emotions of a Christian’s heart are silent. As soon 
as the winds of adversity smite the chord, the heart 
begins to play; and often when God sends a hurri- 
cane of terrible trials, you will hear strains of sub- 
mission and faith, and even of sublime confidence 
and holy exaltation, which could never have been 
heard in the calm hours of sunny prosperity. Oh, 
brethren, let the rough winds smite us if they will 
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only make the spices flow; let us not shrink from the 
deepest trials if at midnight we can, like Paul and 
Silas, sing praises to our God! 

It is sin that makes the wretched discords. Anger, 
malice and uncharitableness kill the spirit of devo- 
tion; and the foolish, contemptible worries that we 
too often indulge in, put us shockingly out of tune. 
Our hearts, like pianos, often require retuning, in 
order to bring us into submission to God and into a 
holy harmony with Him. When a piano or melodeon 
is in right condition, we always feel sure that its 
keys will discourse eloquent music. So out of an 
obedient, Christ-loving heart proceed pure thoughts 
and generous sympathies and holy desires and noble 
deeds. It is out of the abundance of such a heart 
that the mouth speaketh. 

it is our reproach that we do not oftener touch 
that chord in the hearts of the sinful, the hardened 
and the profligate which may respond to every 
syllable of kindness. It was the kind word of Joel 
Stratton, the humble shoemaker of Worcester, and 
a cordial hand on the shoulder, that first brought the 
drunken John B. Gough into the temperance meeting 
and pioneered the reformation of the most eloquent 
advocate of total abstinence that a century has heard. 
In the hardest heart is some silent chord that will 
vibrate to the touch of love. Happy the Christian 
who knows how to touch the harp strings, that had 
only emitted complainings and curses, and evokes 
praises to our God! 

This world is only a rehearsal for eternity. Some 
hearts are preparing for the wailing. Others, 
attuned by the Holy Spirit, are rehearsing the 
oratorios of heaven. Into those celestial choirs shall 
be admitted only those who by penitence and faith 
have learned the new “song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
They will be the harpers harping with their harps. 
Why should we not all be rehearsing by Christly liv- 
ing for those melodies ? 


“Hearts once filled with thoughts of Heaven, 
Hearts to generous actions dear, 
Hearts redeemed, and sins forgiven, 
Hearts where love has cast out fear; 
Hearts that would be ever raising 
Loving thoughts for love untold, 
Hearts on Jesus ever gazing, 
Such hearts as these are harps of gold.” 


A CHINESE ADULT SCHOOL. 


BY BENJAMIN H. JACKSON. 


It came about in this way. It was told how folk 
in England, convinced that man cannot live by bread 
alone, and that life is better than a mere struggle 
for existence, banded themselves together in simple 
manly brotherhood, and sought by reverence, kind- 
ness and sympathy to help each other. It was told 
how Truth came to many—poor rags of men, wasting 
with vice—and had roused their conscience, cleansed 
their lives, and enriched them with its inherent 
energy, leading them not alone to an ethical Chris- 
tianity, but also to a profound spiritual experience. 


A meeting, a few simple rules, a collection .of | 


books, a bell hung high on the topmost branches of a 
tree—this to make punctual attendance possible, 
where watches and clocks are rare, a savings fund, 
eighteen men, and a list of Bible subjects—each man 
bracing himself to responsibility, promising to intro- 
duce a lesson, and in each case without fail in his 
turn doing so—thus it was that the first adult school 
in China began its life. 

Every First-day morning, after the first half hour; 
given up to general educational reading, came the 
lesson—perhaps as helpfully and intelligently dis- 
cussed as away across the seas. 

Difficulties at times presented themselves in the 
subjects taken, but for the most part these were set 
aside to be dealt with later. The general feeling was 
that while so much of practical value could be easily 
discovered, it was foolish to “strive about words to 
no profit,” or ramble off into some heaven of meta- 
physics, however seductive. 

At one time, some could find no flaw in the charac- 
ter of “the Unjust Steward ;” and to others the man 
who answered when his father said “Son, go work 
today in the vineyard,” “I go sir,” but went not, was: 
to be preferred to the other son who replied “TI will 
not,” and afterwards repented and went, inasmuch 
as it is of greater importance to be polite, and give 
no offence, especially to one’s father, than to be: 
truthful! So runs the logie of the Eastern mind. 

But Christianity is working in the hearts of these 
men. ‘The same homely liberty and brotherliness are 
found in the school as in the schools of the homeland. 
Men, poor in purse, are growing rich in that wealth 
which moth and rust cannot corrupt, rich in faith, 
rich in character, rich in hope, and by the power of 
God’s Holy Spirit are being purified and ennobled 
into the kingly dignity of Divine Sonship. 

The teaching, the breadth, and the spirit of 
Christianity are being appreciated as never before, 
and the day is drawing nearer when the conversion 
of China, in the providence of God, shall be wronght 
by her own sons and daughters, and the light of eter- 
nal love shine in the eyes of all men, and the “Celes- 
tials” become heirs of the Celestial City. 

Only an experiment! Yes, the adult school is in 
its childhood. But pray God it may become in China 
the same strong moral and spiritual force it has so 
long proved to be in our own beloved England.—Our 
Missions (London. ) 


THE HANDICAPPED. 


The lame, the halt, the sick, the deaf, the blind, 

The handicapped whose paths lie black and stern 
Amid earth’s fortunate, how hotly burn 

Their fretted souls with scorn to be confined 

By such impotent clay! To strife resigned, 

Through baffled hopes and vanquished pride they learn 
To render up each dream for which they yearn,— 

Or ‘grasp it spite of pain’s strong arm entwined, 


Yet bid them keep brave hearts, for it may be 
Our days are reckoned not by works achieved, 
But by the stress and struggle that they cost. 
And he who triumphs over sense shall see 
The crowning mercy with each cross received, 
Life’s fuller joy withheld a while, not lost. 
—Elma C. Wildman. 
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NEWTON A. TRUEBLOOD. 


Newton A. Trueblood was born in Washington 
County, Ind., in 1834, and died at his home in 
Knightstown, Ind., First month 24, 1910, aged 
seventy-five years. He was a student at Earlham 
for two years and taught school two years, then he 
engaged in business for a number of years in Indian- 
apolis and Kokomo, where he made many friends. 
He was of a genial and kindly disposition and knew 
not what it was to have an enemy. He was a birth- 
right Friend and retained his membership till the 
end. Converted in 1871 in Indianapolis under the 
preaching of John Henry Douglas, he ever afterward 


Loving the prin- 
these 


lived a consistent Christian life. 
ciples and doctrines of the Friends Ohiurch, 
became the warp and woof of his character. 

For many years he traveled as agent for a whole- 
sale book house in New York. During this time he 
wrote for Chicago, Indianapolis and Kokomo papers, 
over 200 articles descriptive of places he visited. 
Many articles for religious papers and more than 
100 poems were published at various times from his 
pen. He was a faithful First-day school teacher and 
loved to read and study the Bible, accepting its 
authority as a guide in life without a thought of 
doubting it. Five months of severe suffering were 
endured with Christian fortitude, and as the lamp 
of life was going out he rejoiced in the triumphs of 
a living faith in a living Christ. 


Tt is a comely fashion to be glad! 
grace we say to God.—Jean Ingelow. 


Joy is the 


God, who registers the cup 
Of mere cold water for His sake 
To a disciple rendered up, 
Disdains not His own thirst to slake 
At the poorest love that ever was offered. 
And because my heart I proffered 
With true love trembling at the brim, 
He suffers me to follow Him—Robert Browning. 


Missionary Hepartment. 


rGontaunications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


KAIMOSI, SEVENTH TO NINTH MONTH, 
1909, 


For sometime we have noticed a general serious 
regard among our people for the things of God, and 
there has also been a deepening in the Christian exper- 
iences of those who already know the Lord. 

We have all of our special services in one room of 
the iron house as it has a fieplace in it and the even- 
ings are often too cold for women with children to 
come unless the room is heated. The room is about 
fifteen feet square with about half of it seated. They 
crowd into this little room sometimes until they fill 
all available space. 

We have changed the First-day afternoon prayer 
meeting conducted by native Christians to a meeting 
for the church. We have organized them into a 
church body and they have appointed one member 
to act as usher and treasurer. This member passes 
a little basket to take their free will offering, and it 
is blessed to see how seriously they give their offer- 
ing, apparently feeling that it is as much a part of 
worship as speaking or praying. This is one of the 
means of teaching them to be self-supporting. 

For sometime the native chiefs have wanted me 
to come out and see them. We told them we would 
come with the mule and cart if they would make the 
roads. Three chiefs have made their roads and 
others expect to soon. This makes it possible to reach 
the people as we otherwise could not. 

The sewing class has been made a part of the 
school work and Sixth-day is the time for eutting 
out clothes, ete. Most of the women sew their own 
and their children’ s clothes, but it is still necessary 
for the missionary to cut the cloth and this means 
a great amount of work. Though the school is as large 
now as one of us can well manage we are loath to turn 
away those who come asking permission to attend. 
We insist on their buying cloth with which to clothe 
themselves, and still they want to come. 

The workmen are asking us to start a school for 
them, and we mean to do so as soon as possible, but 
we feel that the work is_already about all we can 
carry. 

The first part of the quarter our paramount chief, 
Magara, died. He had been sick for many weeks. 
For days before his death the whole country was 
mourning. Great crowds gathered around his hut 
and in the open space in front, dancing, wailing, 
blowing horns, ete., while poor old Magara lay in his 
hut pleading for them to stop and let him rest. But 
in their abject fear and terror of displeasing the 
spirits they ignored his pleadings and even refused 
one day when the missionary was there to give the 
poor man a drink of water. Such are the tender 
mercies and loving kindnesses (7) of heathendom. 

One of the most encouraging features of the work 
is the large number of married men who have 
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brought their families and property to Kaimosi and 
become our employes. Our former employes were 
young unmarried men who for the most part were 
very temporary. 

Good progress has been made on the second Kai- 
mosi house and the brick walls are up to the second 
story. Most of the lumber has been gotten out for 
the house beside work on the second order of bridge 
decking for the Government. We have also gotten 
out lumber for a missionary society which gave us 
the help of a missionary for three months in pay- 
ment. Five weeks of this time was spent on the first 
KKaimosi house and seven on the second house. 

Months ago we reported having dug a well and 
finding plenty of good water, but it was impossible 
then to curb the well more than one-half of the way 
up. But now the well is finished with a good plat- 
form. We are now using the water, drawing it out 
with a windlass and bucket. It is a real luxury to 
have plenty of good water so near the house. We 
hope sometimé we can have a windmill and pump. 

About 200 bushels of millet have been harvested, 
besides doing considerable garden work on the sta- 
tion. In endeavoring to get the people to raise better 
food we have given some pineapple plants and Cape 
Town tomato seeds which are doing very nicely. 

While the duties are multiplying and the work 
becomes heavier we do praise the Lord that strength 
is given for every duty and through all there is an 
assurance that we are in His will. 

ArtTHurR AND Epna Cuirson. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselurs 


Jennie Terrell, Wichita, Kan., is spending the winter in 
Southern California. 


Wm. F. Andrews, New Providence, Iowa, is now visiting 
his many relatives in Pasadena and Whittier. 


Alpha McGrew, Le Grand, Iowa, is spending the winter at 
the home of her son, H. Edwin McGrew, in Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lewis McFarland, pastor at New London, Ind., expects to 
begin a series of meetings at Bloomingdale, Ind., about Sec- 
ond month 20th. 

Gertrude Moon Rienier, pastor in the meeting at Paoli, Ind., 
is conducting a series of meetings at Fairmount, Ind. Leora 
Bogue, an evangelistic singer, is assisting. 

Charles White, pastor in the meeting at Muncie, Ind., 
assisted by Daisy Barr, will begin a series of meetings at 
Fairmount, Ind., on the 13th inst. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Pasadena 
recently contributed $2 for material to be used in the sewing 
classes conducted by Edna Hill Chilson in Africa. 

A mission study class has been organized at Pasadena 
under the leadership of Sylvester Newlin, the text in use 
being “Korea in Transition,” by J. S. Gale. 


Albert Johnson and wife, Lynnville, Iowa, who have been 
visiting relatives and friends in the vicinity of Pasadena, Cal., 
for several weeks, have returned to their home. 


A neat little folder with a picture of the Minneapolis 
meeting-house and a schedule of ali services held at that place, 
together with some verses from Whittier and appropriate say- 
ings, has been issued. It is an attractive token of welcome. 


ee 


On the occasion of a recent visit to Pasadena of Elizabeth 
Kirkbride, Philadelphia, there was a meeting of former Bryn 
Mawr students, when a committee was organized to forward 
the completion of the endowment fund by the required date, 
early in Sixth month. 


John Riley and wife are serving very acceptably as pastors 
in the meeting at Spiceland, ind. “Mary A. Sibbett and 
Leanah Hobson have recently attended meeting there and 
delivered messages. Ira Johnson, Yearly Meeting Superin- 
tendent, visited Spiceland on the 23d ult. and spoke to a large 
audience. 


Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earlham ‘College, gave a lecture on 
“Friends in England and Ireland,” and another on “Joseph 
John Gurney,” at Bloomingdale, Ind., on the 29th and 30th 
ult. At the regular meeting for worship on the 30th, he gave 
an inspiring sermon. Friends much appreciated his helpful 
messages. 


A correspondent writing from Cherokee, Okla., says the 
work there is progressing nicely. The regular attendance at 
meeting is improving and the interest in the Bible-school and 
Christian Endeavor is deepening. Chas. Lescault is pastor 
in this meeting. 


DeElla Leonard, who, on account of ill health, was com- 
pelled, last autumn, to resign as pastor at Bloomingdale, Ind., 
has spent the intervening time in Oklahoma City, Okla. Fail- 
ing to be benefited there, she has gone to her father’s home in 
Wilmington, Ohio. She spent a few days with Blooming- 
dale friends, recently, who deeply regret that she is not able 
to continue as pastor. 


Frank Kinsey, Salem, Ohio, assisted by Ola Smithson, an 
evangelistic singer, recently held a series of meetings at 
Little Ridge Meeting, near Fairmount, Ind., with good suc- 
cess. From this place Frank Kinsey went to Back Creek 
neighborhood and held meetings which lasted two weeks, 
closing the 31st ult. His preaching was the plain, simple 
Gospel which resulted in some conversions, several renewals 
and a great spiritual uplift to the community. 


Dr. H. B. Yacaubi, well known to many Friends, has 
located in Pasadena, Cal., for medical practice. ‘Recently 
Dr. Yacaubi gave a lecture on Islam, under the auspices of 
the Friends: Christian Endeavor, when he gave a graphic 
account of the conditions under which his fellow-countrymen 
are compelled to live in Armenia, his native land. At the 
close of the lecture a sum of $25 was contributed for the 


“support of a Christian orphan in Armenia. 


H. Nansy and wife, sent out to Japan some years ago by 
the Church Missionary Society, England, became convinced 
of the spirituality of worship not long since from study of 
the Scriptures. Later, in conference with American Friend 
missionaries, they found their views to correspond exactly 
with the views of Friends in all essential points, and recently 
they have been received into membership with Friends at 
Darlington, England. Their mission work is largely among 
the laborers in the copper mines near Nikko, Japan. 


Fairmount Friends’ Academy, Ind., is having a prosperous 
year. One hundred and forty students are enrolled. An 
excellent corps of teachers is employed, with C. L. Coffin as 
principal. Students of the different classes are busy prepar- 
ing for the annual contests. The inter-academic contest will 
be held at Westfield Academy this year. The Biblical Depart- 
ment, under the care of Richard Haworth, is growing in 
numbers and interest, and plans are being made for the 
enlargement of its scope of work. A joint committee, consist- 
ing of representatives from Wabash, Marion and Fairmount 
Quarterly Meetings, with the trustees of the academy, visited 
this department on the 26th ult., and were well pleased with 
the outlook. : 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Society was 
held at Friends Institute, 20 South ‘T'welfth Street, on 
Seventh-day, First month 29, 1910. 

A special loan exhibit of antique and historic articles was 
open for inspection, and proved to be a most interesting 
feature. Short papers descriptive of various articles in the 
exhibit were read. After enjoying a tea provided for mem- 
bers and invited guests, the company listened with much 


x 


. ter morning, were mostly present at the 
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interest to an address on “Quakers in Politics in Early 
Rhode Island,’ by Rufus M. Jones. 

_The membership fee of one dollar per annum is not suffi- 
cient to pay the current expenses of the society, and the cost 
of its journal and publications, which are sent free to all the 
members. Voluntary contributions are, therefore invited from 
all interested Friends to such extent as may be convenient. 
The treasurer is Mary S. Allen, 24 West Street, Media, Pa. 


Pasadena Quarterly Meeting was held at Pasadena the 21st 
and 22d of First month, and was largely attended. John 
Henry Douglas was able to be present both days and take 
his accustomed place in the meeting. John M. Watson, a 
minister from Wilmington Yearly Meeting, and Anna Hogg, 
a Christian worker of Dublin Yearly Meeting, presented cre- 
dentials and both were heartily welcomed. Many visitors 
from other yearly meetings were welcomed, and they enjoyed 
a renewal of old-time acquaintances during the noon inter- 
mission, when lunch was served to about 250 persons. Wm. P. 
Pinkham delivered the principal address in the meeting for 
worship on Seventh-day, and he preached at Pasadena again 
on First-day, in his usually impressive manner. Chas. F. 
Weigle was granted a minute for evangelistic service among 
the American yearly meetings. 

Robert C. Root gave an interesting account of a recent trip 
among the colleges and universities of Washington, Oregon 
and California, where his peace propaganda met a_ hearty 
reception: 

Bunji Kida spoke briefly regarding mission work among 
the Japanese, and James V. and Eva Watson Geary gave some 
account of the needs of the Alaskan mission field. The 
Gearys expect to return to Alaska in the spring as teachers 
in the Government employ, but wiil continue their Christian 
work with unabated zeal. 


Contentnea Quarterly Meeting, in Tenth month, arranged 
a a conference to be held at its mid-winter session in Golds- 

oro. 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight assembled at 11 
A. M. on the 21st in the neat, comfortable room where the 
Friends worship. This first meeting was a spiritual feast, 
with teaching on the way of righteousness following a private 
hint given to the visiting ministers, “Tell the people to be 
good.” It should be said in passing that Goldsboro Monthly 
Meeting, under the care of William G. Hubbard and wife, 
has made a steady growth, that the Friends have taken rank 
in religious work and influence with the other religious 
denominations of the town and are truly filling their place in 
building up the kingdom. Old and young work together in 
harmony, all feeling it is “our meeting—our meeting-house— 
our church home.” Following the business of the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, a beautiful lunch was served in 
an adjoining room, the dinner having been brought from all 
over the county and a blue flame burner furnishing hot drinks 
to all who wished. In this manner dinner was served each 
day of the conference in unceasing variety and bounty. 

The conference opened at 2 P. M., William G. Hubbard 
being elected chairman and Laura FE. P. Moore secretary. 
The chairman made an earnest ten-minute address on the 
work of the conference. Enos Harvey spoke of “Spiritual 
Gifts,’ outlining the 17 bestowed on the Church. Mary C. 
Woody gave a lesson on “Pastoral Care.” John W. Woody 
gave the preliminary study to the International Lessons. for 
Ig10, saying that a careful study of any book includes the 
consideration of five points: First, the nature of the subject, 
whether scientific, historic or religious; second, the qualifica- 
tion and fitness of the author; third, the purpose of the author 
in writing the book; fourth, the circumstances and material at 
hand, and fifth, the method of discussion. This outline was 
developed in the lessons which followed on different days. 

The quarterly meeting proper assembled at 11 A. M. First 
month 22d, being preceded by a half hour prayer service. 
Friends came from the entire county, and, though a cold win- 
hour of worship. ‘The 
ministers present were Hnos Harvey, Eli Reece, J. Robert 
Parker, J. Thomas Chappell and Miliner Angel, who is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Oakland. The business was completed 
with dispatch. After the sumptuous dinner the conference 
began its work, refreshed by the exercises of the quarterly 
meeting. The method in each meeting of raising money for 
missions was brought out by young women, who spoke 
briefly, but pointedly. Eli Reece gave an earnest address 
illustrating fully with maps and charts the wide mission field. 

After this manner the conference continued five days, two 


sessions a day, with evangelistic service of deep spiritual 
teaching at night, in charge of Eli Reece and Enos Harvey. 

The conference was regarded as a great success. ‘The local 
paper, The Argus, gave full reports of the conference each 
day. Referring to Enos Harvey’s discussion of the “Gifts of 
the Spirit,’ it said this was felt to be one of the mest 
instructive lessons given,” and under the head of “Spiritual 
Lesson,” its report continues: “For five days there has been 
a feast of good things along religious lines at the Bible con- 
ference at the Friends Church. Some of the strong ministers 
and evangelists of the Friends Church in North Carolina have 
been present to give Bible addresses and able, godly pastors 
of Goldsboro have contributed out of their rich store-house 
of knowledge some thoughts for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom. It has been a veritable school of the prophets.” 

On the 25th the Wayne County Ministers’ Association held 
two sessions as a part of the program of the Friends confer- 
ence, of which association William G. Hubbard is president. 
This day marked the high tide of the conference. Dr. Tuttle 
gave a strong address on “The Place of the Sermon in the 
Salvation of the World.” Dr. Smith spoke on “The Prepara- 
tion of the Sermon;” B. H. Black, “The Sources of the 
Inspiration of the Sermon;” G. T. Watkins, “The Delivery of 
the Sermon,” and J. H. Frizzell, on “The Preparation of the 
Congregation to Hear the Sermon.” These five addresses 
would make a valuable book for young ministers to read. 

On the closing day of the conference Eli Reece, Greensboro, 
read a paper on “The Church as It Should Be,” which was so 
rich in facts and suggestions that the audience passed a reso- 
lution asking that the paper might be put in pamphlet form 
for general circulation. Several other addresses were given 
but space forbids mentioning in this report. 

All who shared the opportunities of this conference feel 
grateful to William G. Hubbard and wife and their helpers 
for this great privilege. 

No conference of Friends in Wayne County would be com- 
plete without the faithful attention and helpful counsel of 
John S. Moore, the careful Superintendent of Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Work of Contentnea Quarter. 

Mary C. Woopy. 


MARRIED. 


Lewis-THompson.—At the home of the bride’s parents near 
Marshalltown, Iowa, First month 12, 1910, George H. Lewis 
and Nellie A. Thompson the former a member of Marshall- 
town Monthly Meeting. 


Prerson-Lioyp.—At Florence, Cal., Twelfth month 30, 1900, 
George Pierson, Pasadena, and Elizabeth Lloyd, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. They will reside near Pasadena. 


DIED. 


Brett.—At her home, near Fairmount, Ind., First month 14, 
1910, Nancy, wife of William Bell, in her eightieth year. She 
was a consistent Friend for many years, having become one 
through convincement. 


FREEMAN.—At his home near Greentown, Howard County, 
Ind., Ninth month 16, 1909, Nathan Thomas Freeman, son of 
the late Nathan and Anna Freeman, aged nearly forty-one 
years. He was a member and elder of New Salem Monthly 
Meeting. For several years he had served as treasurer, of 
Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, which office he held at the time 
of his death. 


MENDENHALL.—At his home in Fairmount, Ind. First 
month 19, 1910, George Mendenhall, in his forty-fourth year. 
He was an upright member of Friends; leaves a wife and 
aged mother. 


Moon.—At his residence in Fairmount, Ind., First month 
23, 1910, Esli Moon, aged thirty-six years. He was a birth- 
right Friend. Funeral services were held at his old home, 
Phlox, Ind., and the remains were interred at Kokomo, Ind. 


Tuomson.—At the Retreat, York, England, First month 
14, 1910, Lydia Mary Thomson widow of the late James 
Thomson, of Long Sutton, Langport, Somerset, aged sixty- 
four years. 


TrurBioop.—At his home in Knightstown, Ind., First month 
24, 1910, Newton A. ‘Trueblood, aged seventy-five years. The 
deceased was a pillar Friend widely known and dearly 
beloved. 
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[Second month 


Che International Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. SECOND MONTH 20, IQ10, 


THE GOLDEN RULE—A TEMPER- 
ANCE LESSON. 


MattrHEW 7 : 1-12. 


Gorpen TExt.—Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets. Matt. 7 : 12. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 14th. Th 

Rule. Matt. 7 : 1-12. am i Peiisus 
Yate Judge not. Rom. 
‘ourth-day. Be merciful. Luke : 27-38. 
Fifth-day. Burden bearing. Gal. a5 3 hice 
Sixth-day. Encouragement to prayer. Luke 

II : 5-13. 
Seventh-day. 


14 : 7-13. 


Pleasing others. Rom. 15: 


1-13. 
First-day. Golden Rule in practice, Luke 
IO 3 25-37. 

Time, place and circumstances the 
Same as in preceding lesson. Parallel 
passages, Luke 6: 37-42; 11: 5-13; 633% 

This portion of the Sermon on the 
Mount has parallels in Luke, who places 
part in quite a different connection, and 
Mark (4:24) has a statement similar 
to verse 2, in quite another place. 

I, 2. “Judge.” This does not mean that 
men are not to discriminate; they must, 
as may be seen from verse 6, which ex- 
pressly implies it. (See also Matt. 18: 
15-18.) It does mean to forbid hasty or 
censorious judgments, imputing wrong 
motives and the like. (Compare Luke 
13:1-4.) If you judge others in this 
fashion you will yourself be judged by 
others in the same way. ‘This is abun- 
dantly proved by personal observation. 


Those who are the most critical are 
those who are most criticised. 
ay “Mote $9 “Be ” E > - 
: am. quivalent to 


“splinter” and “rafter. It is too much 
the habit to minimize our own faults 
and to magnify those of others, when 
just the reverse should be the case. 

4, 5. If we criticise our neighbor and 
do not see our own faults we are really 
hypocrites, for we set up as reformers 
and all the time do not reform ourselves. 
Note that before a man rids himself of 
his own faults he sees the fault in his 
neighbor; after he has honestly, to the 
best of his ability, sought to reform him- 
self and recognizes his own condition, 
then he sees not only the “mote” in his 
brother’s eye, but how to cast it out— 
the most important thing. 

6. It is not worth while to offer holy 
things to those who reject them. ‘This 
1S a general statement and not intended 
to be interpreted literally. First, it is 
important to be sure who are “dogs” and 
who are “swine.” ‘The verse is to be 
interpreted in accordance with the prac- 
tice of Christ and the disciples. (See 
Matt. 10: 23; Acts 13:46; Titus 3: 10. 

7, 8. Christ’ now takes up the subject 
of prayer. He emphasizes the impor- 
tance of asking, presenting it in three 
ways—asking—seeking—knocking. The 
underlying principle is desire. It is those 
who do their share who get what they 
wish. It is a general principle that he 
who seeks—who uses all his powers in 
the search is usually the one who gets. 
It is equally true in spiritual things. 
Man must do his part. It is a fact that 
men always enjoy most that which 
they had a share in obtaining. Oliver 
Cromwell wrote to his daughter, “To be 
a seeker is to be of the best sect next 


to a finder; and such an one should 
every faithful humble seeker be at the 
end. Happy seeker, happy finder.” God 
does not always give men what they 
ask for, but He does often give them 
something better, and which will really 
give them more real happiness. Just as 
a parent refuses a child something the 
child wishes, not realizing it is not good 
for him, so our Heavenly Father refuses 
us what He sees is not best for us. Or 
it may be something for which we are 
not prepared and would enjoy far more 
later, just as a handsome book may be 
refused to a child’s great grief, but 
which when he is older he will enjoy 
with a higher enjoyment, and be grate- 
ful that it was not given when first de- 
sired. 

9, 10. The argument, as before, is 
from the less to the greater. Will a 
father give hurtful or useless things to 
a needy child? Can you believe that 
your Heavenly Father will not be as 
good as an earthly father? 

tr. “Being evil.’ In contrast to God. 
It means rather “imperfect.” If you 
with your imperfections strive to give 
good things to your children, will not 
God be as good as you? Luke says, 
“Holy Spirit” (11:13). (Compare Rom. 
82320) 

12. ‘The well-known Golden Rule. The 
principle is an old one and had been said 
in strictly different forms before, but, as 
usual, Christ gives it form and empha- 
sis. Again this cannot be interpreted 
literally, but only in the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching. 

A drinking man would be glad to 
have someone give him liquor, but that 
does not mean that it would be right for 
him to give liquor to others. Note that 
the words run, “Do you even so”’—in 
like manner. That is not the thing, but 
in the spirit in which we should wish 
them to act towards us. This rule 
works both ways, for it implies that “we 
should wish from others no more than 
we should be willing to render to them 
if our positions were reversed.” “This 
is the law and the prophets.” ‘The ob- 
ject of the law and the prophets is to 
produce this character of soul. (Com- 
pare ‘Leg: tor 18s) Isaer7 3 Rom. Mange 
10.) 

The application of the principles laid 
down above to the temperance question 
is obvious. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 20, IQIo. 
INTEMPERANCE AND OTHER 
SINS OF THE BODY. 

Rom. 8: 1-14. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Second month 14th. Drunken 
folly. Esth. 1: 10-12. 

Third-day, Wine’s weakness. I Kings 20: 
10-21. 

Fourth-day. The temple desecrated. I Cor. 
6 : 9-20. 

Fifth-day. A solemn warning. Eph. 5: 
-12. 

Sixth-day. An unruly member. Jas. 3: 


2-I2: 

Seventh-day. A threefold foe. I John 2: 
15-17. 

Whatever value is to be given to in- 
tention or object sets itself over against 
the thing that thwarts the intention or 


defeats in any degree the object. It is 
perhaps less the fashion now-a-days. to 
argue from the doctrine of apparent ends 
or purposes back to the conceiving mind 
and the forming intelligence; but one 
thing remains unalterably true, and that 
is that the best uses of mind and body, 
whether considered from the standpoint 
of self-service or of social service, can 
be realized only where cleanness and 
moderation are practiced; and the de- 
cision as to what are these best uses and 
the true end of life can be safely left to 
any respectable tribunal to decide, in so 
far as the validity of such a view is con- 
cerned, 

Then when we take the viewpoint of 
the Christian, that we are to live to the 
glory of God, being created unto good 
works which were before ordained that 
we should walk in them, the necessity 
of avoiding impurity and dissipating 
waste of every sort is:inevitably forced 
upon us. ‘There is a tremendous effort 
on the part of some, whose concern for 
Scripture teachings is practically re- 
stricted to that single point, to prove 
that our Lord countenanced convivial 
drinking and even encouraged it; when 
no one who reads and believes His 
teachings as to right living and purity 
can doubt for a moment that He has a 
controversy with the whole practice and 
its fruit as it exists today, and that the 
conduct of a wedding feast in Galilee 
two thousand years ago has no force as 
a precedent for the crime-breeding 
saloon of today, waiving all questions as 
to the nature of the wine or the force 
of our Lord’s example in providing it. 

What is written in the bodies and 
spirits of men is a gospel that calls 
for observation no less truly than what 
is written in the Book of Books. In so 
far as nature is unperverted and cor- 
rectly interpreted, its readings accord 
with those of the Scriptures, and both 
unmistakably declare the sin and folly 
of drunkenness, gluttony, anger, rail- 
ing, worry, over-work, and every abuse 
and excess that vitiate or debilitate any 
human function or capacity. Common 
sense has not the range and perspective 
of revelation, but it is not always easy 
to tell which one is entitled to the credit 
of some of our most valuable enuncia- 
tions in the Scriptures themselves, which 
is only a way of confessing our sonship 
and acknowledging the fitness of God’s 
word to be the lamp to our feet. So 
when Paul says the mind of the flesh is 
death he was only writing what I saw 
today as I saw a pitiful wreck of man 
standing unsteadily at a saloon corner, 
slowly committing suicide, mentally and 
physically as well as spiritually by the 
poison of alcohol. The spirit-controlled 
life avoids such pitfalls, and does more: 
it builds itself up in right growth and 
development, so that the end of being is 
attained,—a conformity to the likeness 
and image of God, so that what He in- 
tends comes to pass. 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge 
always pays the best interest.—Franklin. 


Planting colleges and then filling 
them with studious young men and 
women is planting seed corn for the 
world.—/Judson. 
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3 The 
Call of the West 


ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 


FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL—Co-operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


HE REAL VALUE Of agricultural land, anywhere, is determined by its productive capacity, rather than by its selling price. The 
net value of the average annual product, is the only dependable basis of conservative investment, Land that can be depended on, 
to produce one good crop each year, with ordinary expense of cultivation and harvest, is worth $100.00 an acre. Land that will produce 
a perennial cropof equal value and dependableness. each year, is worth $200.00 an acre, because of the great saving in expense of soil 
preparation, seeding and cultivation. Land that will produce two such crops each year, is worth twice as much. If land could be 

found, that would produce three such crops, each year, what wou dit be worth? Yet, peradventure, land m ght be found that would produce 

four, fullcrops, each year, without any labor or expense, except that of harvest. If so, please figure out what such land would be worth, 
measured by its productive capacity. Now in Alfalfa Valley, we have found sub-irrigated land that is producing four full crops of alfalfa 
each year, the product selling at from Sixty to One Hundred Dollars an acre. Bought at $500.00 an acre, it can be depended on to pay from 
five to ten per cent. net, on the investment. Vet Friends have secured six thousand two hundred and for/y acres of this land, within 
sixteen months, at from $35.00 to $50.00 an acre. And still the way is open to secure 480 acres more, at these prices, This was secured by contract 
some months ago to protect later ar: ivals, from the steadily advancing prices. Richest, black loam soil, often twelve feet deep, underlaid with 

a stratum of water forty feet in thickness, of artesian origin and as pure as ever flowed from a mountain spring. Situated convenient toa 

County Seat, town, with three railroads, telephone, telegrsph, express, Friends Meeting and School, we are in close touch with the up-to-date 

world. The Commercial Club of Scott City, have just purchased an entire block in the center of the residence district, and are removing all of 

the houses having the alley vacated, and will present this valuable property, to Friends, asa site for our Institute Building, For our building 

Fund we will need $35 000,00. Of this we now have $27.574.46 and by Divine help we will have the rest within a few months. Among the delight- 

ful new centers, now inviting Friends, this one offers attractive inducements, both to the home builder and the investor. We invite those who 

appreciate the best in social, religious educational and financial lines to ccme and investigate the facts and to havea part in the sevice and 
joy of giving to this part of the Greater West, th-t hi: her type of Quakerism, that humanity needs and Heaven expects. A new leafict. just from 
the press, giving full particulars about sub-irrigation, Alfalfa Culture, Alfa Hay and Alfalfa Meal, as well as a description of Alfalfa Vailey 
and the special opportunities, still open, gladly mailed free to all who are interested. Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT. > 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in a refined home in Washington 


Very convenient to car line and Union Station. 


27,500 YARDS OF 
WHITE GOODS LAURA N. WILSON, 


These three unusual values are the ——s = = ——————— 
result of fortunate purchases of consider- | 


transaction cotoashaversvanced in se I’ He Provident Life 4 Trust Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


wholesale market—and besides, we take 
Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


HAL FMTONES) 
LINE CUTS... 
COLOR. WORK 


. NW Corn IOTVEARCH 
& FAVLADELPHIA. 


less than our usual fair profit, sure of 
doubling an ordinary day’s business by 
concentrating on these specials— 


WHITE LINENE 9c, worth 12%c | 

In this lot are 15,c0oo yards. ‘The favor- 
ite fabric for many uses, particularly 
nurses’ uniforms, women’s suits, children’s 
dresses. Get ready for the spring sewing 
to-day ! 


WHITE PERCALE Ic, worth 15c 


A comparatively small lot of 3500 yards. 
A strong, finely finished White Percale, 36 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


inches wide. Better buy liberally while 
you can get it at this price—r1c a yard. 


WHITE BATISTE 28c, worth 40c 


Nine thousand yards, from one of the 
best English manufacturers—soft, fine, 
mercerized Batiste, almost as lustrous as 
silk ; 45 inches wide. 


=y—> Aisle 5, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI S. RUE 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
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FINANCIAL 


INVEST IN SEATTLE 


7% and 8% Mortgages 


Improved Property—First Liens 


HENRY C. ASH 


1207 Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


6’ NET TO] FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
‘Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value, 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
eur mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
imspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


—_—_——————————— 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


year sy TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 
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PREMIUMS 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL 


Introduction by 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

“Beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language.”— 
Wm. FE. Channing. ; 

“Its author, the man who, in all th 
centuries since the advent of Christ, lived 
nearest to the Divine pattern.”—A Aritish 
Reviewer. 

The Journal is brief, together with 
the introduction covering little more 
than 250 pages— A perfect literary 
and religious gem. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S HOUSE, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
From an old sketch. 


THE CHALFONT LIBRARY EDITION, Itlustrated (postpaid) ....., 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid) .... . . 


.$ .75 
2.05 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism—always 
popular—is told from its rise to the 
present time in an interesting nar- 
rative. No other single book 
covers the whole field of Quaker 
history so completely. Salient 
points are well chosen and well 


expressed. Written especially for 
young people, Cloth bound. Tllus- 
trated. Price, postpaid S135 


The American Friend and this 


Book (postpaid) .. $2.65 


BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
The oldest Meeting House now standing. 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which is in every way superior to 
last year’s book. It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes ; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and classical Names ; Foreign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board ; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. loco pages. Size, 514 x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts, 


bi 


Abéolataly exible, maybe» TIC (postpaid) innit ia! ae. i a 
rolled without injury to THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid), 2.80 


CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT 


By RUFUS M, JONES 


Is a collection of ‘‘living passages,” “‘still fragrant with the odor of saintly lives.” 

Quaint bits from musty volumes telling how the “‘ Children of the light” found 
God in their own experience. 

A simple study of the deepest note in religion—mysticism, which the author 
defines as: 

A life of normal, joyous correspondence with the present God who streams 
into every person whose inner windows are open and who Jloods every act and 
impulse with constructive energy. 

A hundred pages of devotional reading—direct, picturesque, varied. 


Cloth (postpal) i) siren pope epee tier a. Telnet ora a a ae ae 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid) .......... 2,00 
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An Ode from the first Century A. D. 


i hath caused me to know Himself, with- 
out grudging, by His simplicity; the 
greatness of His kindness hath humbled me. 
He became like me, in order that I might 
receive Him; He was reckoned like myself, 
in order that I might put Him on; and I 
trembled not when I saw Him, because He 
is my salvation. Like my nature He became, 
that I might learn Him; and like my form, 
that I might not turn back from Him. 


Odes of Solomon, vii. (See review on page 102) 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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[Second month 


Events and Coninents 


A report recently prepared by the 
chancellor of the British legation at 
Peking shows that the Chinese Govern- 


ment is making reasonably satisfactory | 


progress in its efforts to abolish the 
opium evil. Necessarily, as accurate sta- 
tistics are not available, there can be no 
definite estimate of the decrease in cul- 
tivation and consumption; but observa- 
tions in Shansi and Yunnan fully justify 
the belief that the reform is making 
much headway in those provinces, while 
elsewhere undoubted gains have been 
made. 


The church people of the country are 
called on to employ their political influ- 
ence for the passage of a new bill intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Gallinger, New Hampshire 
with the object of tying tighter restric- 
tions around the liquor traffic in the 
national capital. It prohibits the sale of 
liquor altogether on any site or grounds 
in Washington occupied by the govern- 
ment for public purposes or at any loca- 
tion facing a plot of government ground. 
This prohibition also applies in a range 
of a hundred feet from any church, 
school, educational building or public 
park. Not even hotels are excepted 
from this restriction. 


A FRIENDLY GROCER. 
DROPPED A VALUABLE HINT ABOUT COFFEE. 


“For bout eight years,” writes a 
Mich. woman, “I suffered from nervous- 
ness—part of the time down in bed with 
nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and it 
would be almost impossible for me to 
speak for a spell. At other times I 
would have severe bilious attacks, and 
my heart would flutter painfully, when 
I would walk fast, or sweep. 

“T have taken enough medicine to 
start a small drug store, without any 
benefit. One evening our grocer was 
asking Husband how I was and urged 
that I quit coffee and use Postum, so he 
brought home a pkg. and I made it 
according to directions and we were both 
delighted with it. 


“So we quit coffee altogether and 
used only Postum. I began to get bet- 
ter in a month’s time and look like 


another person, the color came back to 
my cheeks, I began to sleep well, my 
appetite was good and I commenced to 
take on flesh and become interested in 
everything about the house. 

“Finally I was able to do all my own 
work without the least sign of my old 
trouble. I am so thankful for the little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville’ It has 
done me so much good. I haven’t taken 
medicine of any kind for six months and 
don’t need any. 

“A friend of ours who did not like 
Postum as she. made it, liked mine, and 
when she learned to boil it long enough, 
her’s was as good as mine. It’s easy if 
you follow directions.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
wnterest. 


Former Vice-President Charles W. 
Fairbanks was denied an audience with 
the Pope last week because he fulfilled 
a previous appointment in lecturing 
before the Methodist College in Rome. 
Considerable animosity exists between 
the Roman Church and this Methodist 
seat of learning and the Catholics felt 
they could not permit even an ex-Vice 
President of the United States an aud- 
ience with the Holy Father after he had 
talked to its students. 


Ex-President Roosevelt has also 
promised to speak at this college and 
the American public are waiting to see 
whether the Pope will put a like restric- 
tion upon him. 


The State Department is attempting 
to protect foreigners in this country 
from what is known as the “Spanish 
Swindle.” It is a confidence game in 
which letters are sent from Spain to 
people in this country having relatives 
in Europe. A distant relative pretends 
to be a political prisoner at the point of 
death with an only daughter and a priest 
as a friend. He has a large sum of 
money in an American bank, but the 
certificate of deposit has been confis- 
cated by the Spanish authorities and it 
will require some money in order to get 
possession of this. He promises to give 
the American relative a fourth of his 
fortune if he will look after the daugh- 
ter. A few dollars, of course, are 
needed for the carrying out of the plan 
and this the American relative is asked 
to send. 


Strange to say, many people are 
induced to send their hard-earned money 
in response to this kind of appeal, and 
it is giving the State Department at 
Washington no little trouble. 


Most remarkable of all the moral 
movements of recent weeks in Chicago 
is that which will make possible a clear- 
cut test of temperance strength at this 
spring’s aldermanic elections. Under 
the State local option law the question 
of saloons or no saloons may be placed 
on the ballot if petitions signed by 25 
per cent. of the voters are presented to 
the election commissioners. ‘Two years 
ago several of the temperance organiza- 
tions attempted unsuccessfully to bring 
in the question, but failed by a few 
thousands to secure a sufficient number 
of signatures. This year all of the 
organizations got together, under the 
leadership of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and at midnight of the last day of grace 
the names of 74,805 signers—61,000 
being required—were filed in the elec- 
tion office. Chicago will be the largest 
city in the world to vote upon the 
abolishment of the saloon; and though 
there can be little hope of actual suc- 
cess, the contest will be hard fought and 
will attract wide attention. Perhaps, 
too, there will be surprises for those 
who believe that all who do not con- 
spicuously cry out against the saloon 
will vote for its perpetuation. 


NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial 
Association of Western Yearly Meeting 
will be held at the First Friends Church, 
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GAINS IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA IN 1910.* 

There are many persons who hold the opinion that 
Christianity is fighting a losing battle. If there are 
any such persons in our Church, I hope they will 
read this article, which will present considerable 
ground for a diametrically different view. 

The net gain in the churches of the United States 
during the year 1909 amounts to the vast total of 
791,713 members. This brings the Church member- 
ship in the entire country up to an enrollment of 
34,677,000 persons. It leaves, to be sure, a very 
large number of persons, “right at our doors,” who 
are not evangelized or shepherded, and it is evident 
that the time has come for us to enter seriously and 
with consecration upon the great task of apostolic 
missionary work in our home field. But for the 
moment we may well rejoice in the splendid gains 
of the past year. It often looks, as we survey our 
own tiny circle of experience, as though the spiritual 
advance of the world was painfully slow, or even a 
negative quantity. But the actual facts which pile 
up when one takes a wider review are very encour- 
aging. 

“Though the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain; 


Far off through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, rushing in, the main.” 


Our annual Quaker gains are indeed small and 
give us little ground for jubilee or for concluding 
that we are to cover the earth as the waters do the 
sea, but we are a part of a larger Church which 1s 
expanding and which is facing the future with a 
brave and confident spirit—adding on an average 
750,000 to its numbers each year. There is an 
absurd number of small sects in the list of Ameri- 
can denominations, which shows that one of our 
weaknesses is the tendency to magnify petty differ- 
ences and to swarm off into independent hives as 
soon as any occasion for separation presents itself. 
There is, too, an almost appalling number of “divi- 
sions” in the great denominations, weakening their 


influence, hampering their work, multiplying officials . 


and expenses and, to a large extent, blurring the 
light of their message. There are 19 kinds of 


*T have made use of H. K. Carroll’s census in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


of America. 


Methodists, 24 kinds of Lutherans, 15 kinds of Bap- 
tists and 12 kinds of Presbyterians. If ever the day 
dawns when men see that the essence of Christianity 
is in the life and spirit of the person, rather than in 
the method of baptism or in the formulation of 
metaphysical doctrine, these divisions will disappear ! 
The Disciples of Christ are at present far and away 
the greatest winners in membership. Their total 
membership is less than 1,500,000, but they have 
made a net gain of 134,592; while the Roman 
Cathohe Church, with 12,000,000 communicants, has 
gained only 227,000. The Baptists, as usual, have 
made large gains, the addition being 91,000 to a 
total membership of 5,510,590. The Methodists 
are a long way behind that, though they report the 
comfortable gain of 54,927 to their large membership 
of 6,477,224. Practically all the forceful evangeli- 
cal churches are forging ahead, making gains and 
doing the work for which they are in the world. We 
often wish that the Church was more efficient, more 
dynamic, more expansive, and rightly so, but we may 
well thank God and take courage that over 2,000 
are being permanently added daily to the churches 
R. M. J. 


REVIVALS—IV. 


Nowhere in the world has God duplicated his work. 
Everything He has made is a little different from 
everything else, and this law holds good in religious 
experience and in revivals. Certain fundamental 
characteristics mark all religious awakenings, but 
they differ from each other as landscapes or spring 
blossoms. Just as it is possible to classify the 
flowers, however, so we may group revivals. I shall 
take for our study the two most characteristic types, 
and, for want of more definite terms, I shall call one 
of them the convincement and the other the conversion 
In the first group the appeal is primarily to 
There is always, 


type. 
reason, in the second to sentiment. 
however, sentiment in a “convyincement revival’? and 
reason in a “conversion revival,” so the distinction 
is one of emphasis and method rather than of sub- 
stance. Calvin’s experience and his Geneva work 
illustrate the first type; the Wesleys and their move- 
ment the second, 

Calvin was in the midst of his university studies 
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when Protestant ideas first came td his attention. 
About the same time, through the solicitation of a 
relative, he began translating the Bibléinto French. 
It was while poring over this work, and especially the 
Epistles of Paul, that God spoke to him from the 
sacred pages. One by one his doubts and difficulties 
disappeared, and a new light dawned in his life, 
finally captivating his will. 
experience: 

I was far from true peace of conscience; for, whenever I 
descended into myself, or raised my mind to (God), extreme 
terror seized me—terrors which no expiations or satisfactions 
could cure. . . . Still, as nothing better offered, I continued 
the course which I had begun, when, lo, a very different form 
of doctrine started up; not one which led away: from the 
Christian profession but one which brought it back to the 
fountain-head, and, as it were, clearing away the dross, 
restored it to its original purity. Offended by the novelty I 
lent an unwilling ear, at first, . . . . it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I was induced to confess I had all my life long 
been in ignorance and error. 

The intellect predominated in Calvin, and _ his 
religious transformation was effected less by senti- 
ment than by reason. “With such men,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘the judgment must first be convinced 
before the heart capitulates. Before they can become 
free they must first ‘know the truth’; and the truth 
comes, not always by swift, unexpected upheavals, 
but by slow accumulations, until at length the crisis 
is reached, the mind being convinced, the will and 
heart submit. The anguish, thus, through which 
Calvin passed, did not arise primarily through con- 
sciousness of sin, for from the earliest days the 
excesses into which his companions plunged seemed 
to have no attractions for him; nor did it come 
through a craving for the divine love, as often appears 
in deeply emotional natures; it came through that 
part of him which dominated his being. He had 
first ‘to face the specters of the mind, and lay them,’ 
before he could make a “firmer faith his own.’” The 
important thing to remember in this connection is 
that the intellectual processes did ultimately consum- 
mate in a spiritual experience. 

Thus equipped religiously, Calvin was called to 
aid the Reformers in Geneva. Almost immediately 
he became their leader, and with the iron rod of 
authority attempted to convert the noisy, dancing, 
show-loving crowds, as well as the stern, public- 
spirited citizens, into a veritable community of saints. 
At first there was decided opposition, and, for a time, 


Calvin and his friends were compelled to seek refuge | 


outside the city. 

Later he was restored to power and became the 
dictator of private as well as public conduct. But 
the secret of his success was his ability to teach, 


He thus describes his | 


rather than his ability to rule. The enforcement of 
a high standard of morals would have been temporary 
had he not won the people to his ideals. During his 


‘regime there was no outbreak of religious enthusiasm, 


no joyous hallelujahs over spiritual victories, but 
results show that the people of Geneva were lifted to 
a new plane of religious life. Before this revival 
began, the inhabitants were torn by factions and 
degraded by superstitions. In their private life they 
sought the selfish enjoyment of the hour, and had 
won an unenviable name for fickleness and deceit. 
When Calvin died, all had changed. “A new city 
had sprung up, with new characteristics and a new 
name. Geneva had in the interval become a city 
enjoying the priceless gifts of neace and good gov- 
ernment; her citizens were free and law-abiding as 
were no other citizens of that century.” Such is the 
“convincement” type of revival. 


WOMAN IN THE COMMUNITY. 
BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 
(Continued. ) 
The work of women in cities is of the same kind, 
but more varied and on a larger scale. The prob- 


lems there are more complicated, and it is harder to 
get at the root of the evils. After attempting to 


remedy things on the surface, they often find that - 


new legislation is necessary to combat the evil, so bills 
are introduced into the legislature, and in many 
instances, are passed. According to Ida Husted 
Harper, “In Massachusetts, they (women) had nine 
bills before the last legislature; in Pennsylvania 
about the same number and at least half a dozen in 
most of the other States, bills for child labor, juvenile 
courts, better conditions for women wage earners, 
temperance legislation, vacation schools, pure food, 
school savings banks, civil service reform, better pay 
for teachers, girls’ industrial schools, women factory 
inspectors, . children’s playgrounds, women police 
matrons, anti-expectoration in publie places,” ete. 

There are many other reforms in which women are 
interested, in fact, it is hard to find any field in 
which reform is needed that women are not working 
with untiring zeal. 

In New York they are not only building model 
tenements but are becoming agents for those owned 
by men. They have taken charge of large tenements 
which the men who owned them have not been able 
to make pay expenses, and in a short time have had 
them paying 8 or 9 per cent. on the investment. The 
women agents are able to give individual attention to 
the families. In the first place they put the building 
into good repair. The interest of the tenants in their 
flats is thereby increased, they have more pride in 
keeping them in good condition. Where there are, for 
instance, four flats on a floor, the agents put three 
families that they know are clean and reliable and 
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one family of doubtful character. The agents say 
that almost without exception, the doubtful family 
soon begins to improve. The woman gradually does 
more cleaning, some times white curtains appear at 
the windows in emulation of her neighbors, and the 
whole family tone improves, 

The agent collects the rent weekly, and no tenant 
is allowed to run behind. As the agent makes it a 
point to know each family, to become their counsellor 
and friend, no injustice or inhumanity is shown them 
in times of sickness or need, but it is distinctly under- 
stood that nothing short of calamity must keep them 
from paying the rent. Thus they maintain their self- 
respect, do not become discouraged on account of 
debt, and are better off in every way. 

Women have been largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing juvenile courts. Young offenders are brought 
before a special judge, who, instead of sending them 
to jail or reformatory, reprimands them and either 
sends them to houses of detention provided especially 
for young people, or turns them over to a probation 
officer, often a woman, who is held responsible for the 
conduct of the boy or girl from that time on. She 
makes it her business to keep watch of him, labor 
with him and use every influence to reform him. If 
she fails, after repeated attempts, he then has to be 
sent to a reformatory. This probation system is very 
successful, and young people are often made over 
into good citizens. 

Women have formed in New York the “Inter- 
Municipal Association of Household Research.” 
This association has taken upon itself to investigate 
employment agencies, to find whether they were doing 
an honest business. Those not working within the 
law are being closed up. A list is kept at the office 
of the association of all reliable agencies and women 
wishing domestic help may go there to consult the list. 
Another phase of the work is the investigation of 
boarding and lodging houses for women out of work, 
and for immigrant women. A list is kept of the good 
ones. Women are then employed by the association 
to meet incoming steamers and direct the immigrant 
women to the good boarding houses. The work of this 
association is constantly broadening and reaching out 
along new lines. 

The establishment of industrial schools for girls is 
another field which women have entered in New 
York and elsewhere. One or two have already been 
established there. These are to supplement the public 
schools. Girls enter them at the age of 14 or older 
and learn some industry. 

Women are active in the crusade against tubercu- 
losis, though this is not distinctly a woman’s move- 
ment. Women in New York have, however, built 
and are managing a large sanitorium at Semynold in 
the Adirondacks where consumptive patients are 
treated. There are some free beds which are filled 
from the destitute class. This is only a small item, 
however, of what women are doing to help root out 
the disease. 

This is a day of women’s clubs, clubs of every kind 


with every kind of a purpose. They are, without 
doubt, of great educative value to the women them- 
selves as well as helpful to the community. This 
rushing into club life is a reaction against the seclu- 
sion in which women were kept so long. This seclu- 
sion resulted in an over-development of individuality 
—they saw life only in small sections, in details, and 
that is why it has been so hard for women to have 
broad, unbiased views of things. They need more 
education, they need to belong to clubs and learn to 
pull together; to let their own opinions and ideas 
merge into the condensed opinion of the club. 

Some claim that one danger of club life for women 
is that they will neglect their homes and their chil- 
dren; that they will prefer this more exciting life to 
the duties of home life and the responsibility of rear- 
ing a family. This may be a real danger, but we are 
passing through a time when the whole social and 
economic and domestic position of woman is 
changing and it is difficult to tell what are the dangers 
and what are the hopeful signs. 


We do know, however, that if a woman neglects 
her family for other things, it is wrong. You prob- 
ably know the story of the club woman who met a 
little boy and stopped to remonstrate with him for 
playing on the street, and asking him if he had no 
home or mother to look after him. The little boy 
stared in surprise and said, “Why, mother, don’t you 
know me? I am your little boy.” 

I cannot help believing that this is an extreme case! 
The number of mothers who really neglect their chil- 
dren is no larger, I think, than before women began 
to work in clubs. 

Among the activities in which women are interested 
a number are entirely for children. The crusade 
against child labor is an important one. Little chil- 
dren are forced by their parents to go into shops and 
factories or work at some trade in their homes, until 
their little bodies are all stunted and their little souls 
dwarfed. They do not know what play means and 
their faces, which ought to be childish and bright, are 
worn and old. It is to prevent such things as this 
that women are introducing bills into the legislatures 
and seeing that the laws are obeyed when the bills are 
passed. Children’s playgrounds are most helpful. 
Small parks and vacant lots in or near the slums are 
made into playgrounds. Swings and see-saws and 
sand piles and other amusing things are supplied and 
women care-takers keep the children reasonably in 
order. These children have to learn to play at first. 
They have no idea what a swing is, or a see-saw, or 
any of those things which the country child is heir to. 
But they are learning to play, and we hope in another 
generation there will be enough playgrounds so that 
every city child will play such things as naturally as 
his country brother. 

There are mission kindergartens, classes in cook- 
ing, sewing and general domestic training, girls’ and 
boys’ gymnasium, clubs of all kinds, mission 
Bible schools, free distribution of ice for sick 
babies during the hot weather, fresh air work, seaside 
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resorts for mothers with sick babies, homes for erip- 
pled children, orphan asylums, efforts to make play- 
grounds on the roofs of the large tenement buildings 
that children may play up in the fresh air, instead of 
on the street—all these and more, show the increasing 
interest in the welfare of the children. 

To be sure men are interested in many of these 
activities, but for the most part, it is the mother leve 
going out from the home to embrace the whole com- 
munity. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


BY ROBERT 8. FRANKS, 


Dr. Harris introduces his editio princeps* of the 
Odes and Psalms of Solomon, according to the 
Syriac version, in words which fittingly indicate the 
importance of the new publication. 


It contains, on the one hand, a hitherto unknown version 
of the “Psalms of Solomon,” a> collection which has often 
been studied, from the standpoints both of the higher and 
lower criticism, and which is by common consent, referred 
to the middle of the first century B. C.; and on the other 
hand it presents a new collection which I have called, for 
the sake of distinction, and in harmony with the references in 
ancient writers, by the name of the “Odes of Solomon;” they 
are here edited and translated from a Syriac MS. in my own 
possession; and it will probably be no rash prediction to say 
that their value and antiquity will be at once recognized by 
students and critics, and that they will be assigned, either 
wholly or in part, to the first century of the Christian era. 


The interest of the book centers then in the new | 


odes of Solomon. It does not consist only in the 
recovery of a work dating, according to the judg- 
ment of the editor, from the first Christian century, 
though that in itself would be important enough. It 
hes beyond this, in the high spiritual quality of the 
newly-discovered odes, which “are marked by a vigor 
and exaltation of spiritual life and a mystical 
insight to which we can only find parallels in the most 
illuminated periods of the history of the Church.’’+ 
The odes are, unlike the Jewish “Psalms of Solo- 
mon,’ Christian, and are highly original composi- 
tions. ‘‘Their radiance is no reflection from the 
illumination of other days; their inspiration is first- 
hand and immediate; it answers very well to the 
summary which Aristides made of the life of the 
early Christian Church when he described them as 
indeed ‘a new people with whom something divine 
is mingled.’ ” 

The Syriac MS. of the odes and psalms has been 
in the possession of Dr. Harris for some time, along 
with other Syriac MSS., which came from the neigh- 
borhood of the Tigris. Its age is estimated at three 
or four hundred years. Unfortunately both begin- 
ning and ending are wanting. Two odes are missing 
from the beginning of the book, and part of the 
third, while the conclusion of the psalms is also 
wanting. 


* The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, now first published 
from the Syriac version. By J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Cambridge University Press, price 12s, net). 


+ For an example, see quotation on cover page. 


Dr. Harris is able to show that his Syriac odes 
are the same as the stichometerst of the ancient 
church were accustomed to read in Greek or Latin 
from the sixth century onward among the extra- 
canonical Scriptures. He shows further that the 
Syriac odes are the same as those read by Lactantius. 
in Latin about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and in Greek by the author of the Pistis Sophia, an 
Egyptian Gnostic work in the third century. The 
latter also seems to have regarded the odes as part 
of the canonical Scriptures equally with the Psalms 
of David. This, however, involves a high antiquity 
for the book, since, apart from such antiquity, no 
book could have had a chance of being reckoned in 
the canon in an intellectual center like Egypt. The 
actual date of the odes, however, has to be fixed 
from internal considerations. Testing them in 
regard of style and matter, Dr. Harris reaches the 
conclusion that the major part of them came from 
a single hand. Some, moreover, of these are, in 
view of their doctrine, certainly Christian produc- 
tions. Others, if they stood alone, might be Jewish, 
but standing as they do amongst the rest, are to 
be regarded as Christian also. 

From the estimation in which the writer holds the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and also from the fact that: 
he still regards the ingathering of the Gentiles into 
the Christian Church as a thing to be apologized for, 
Dr. Harris concludes that the odes originated in the 
Palestinian Jewish-Christian community at a very. 
early date indeed in the history of the Christian 
Church. The author, however, does not appear to 
be a Jew, but a Gentile proselyte. In the 41st ode 
he says: 

Let us exult with the joy of the Lord. All that see me 


will be astonished; for I am from another race: the Father 
of truth remembered me. : 


He is explaining his position as a Gentile in the 
Jewish-Christian community. 

The nearest clue to the exact date of the work is 
given by Ode 6, which appears to be occasioned by 
the destruction of the schismatical Jewish temple of 
Leontopolis in Egypt; this took place in 73 A. D. 
Not long afterwards the ode on the subject must have 
been written; thus the date, stated at the outset that 
of the Christian century, is obtained for the bulk 
of the odes. 

It may be added that the theology of the odes is 
often distinctly Johannine. Not the least interest- 
ing thing about them is that they show that Johannine 
ideas were more widely spread in the primitive 
Church than has sometimes been supposed. Even 
if it should turn out that the odes do not actually 
antedate the Fourth Gospel, they are certainly of 
such antiquity as to constitute one of the earliest 
factors in the evidence for the diffusion of the theo- 
logical ideas which found expression in that Gospel. 
—The British Friend. 


£A stichometer is an author of a stichometry or list giving 
the number of verses (stichoi) in the different books of 
Scripture, 
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SECRETARY KNOX’S NOTE TO THE 
POWERS. 


The note of Secretary of State Knox to the 
powers, proposing that the International Prize Court, 


established by the Second Hague Conference, be . 


transformed into an international court of justice, 
has aroused much interest throughout this country. 
Many of the papers, daily and weekly, have com- 
mented favorably upon it, and the evidence is clear 
that practically the whole American public is in 
favor of the establishment of a high court of justice 
for the nations of the world at the earliest practicable 
moment. The same is probably true of well-informed 
people in all the other nations. 

The establishment of such an international court 
of justice is certain, we think, in the near future, 
though there may well be some difference of opinion 
as to the proper way in which it shall be done. 

Up to the present time no responses to Secretary 
Knox’s note have been received at Washington, at 
least none have been given out so far as we have 
seen. There is, we think, liable to be on the part 
of many of the powers, and possibly most of them, 
objection to the plan proposed by our State Depart- 
ment. The situation of the subject is about as 
follows: 

The Second Hague Conference established the 
International Prize Court, which consists of 15 
judges appointed for six years and eligible for reap- 
pointment, of whom those from Germany, the United 
States, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Sritain, 
Italy, Japan and Russia, will always sit when the 
court is in session. The judges representing the 
other 38 powers will sit in groups by rota, as shown 
in a table annexed to the convention. The confer- 
ence also voted unanimously in favor of a regular 
international court of arbitral justice, but could not 
agree on the method of appointing the judges. 

The small powers in the conference, 36 of them, 
probably consented to the form of the prize court, 


in which they are not represented equally with the | 


great powers, because they were aware that the wars 
of the future, if there shall be any, will be likely to 
be between the great powers, and that hence they will 
have relatively little interest in the work of the 
prize court. They rejected, however, a similar 
scheme for the constitution of an international court 
of arbitral justice, because in this they would all be 
vitally interested, and because they were unwilling to 
enter into any scheme which did not recognize their 
political equality with the larger powers and which 
would keep them always in vassalage to the stronger 
States. The minute, therefore, it is proposed to 
turn the prize court into a high court of justice, to 
sit regularly, without waiting for any war, all of 
the small powers are likely to raise the same objec- 
tion that they did when it was proposed to give them 
a position in the international court of arbitral justice 
inferior to that of the great powers. 

Is it not likely, therefore, that the smaller powers 
as a body will decline to accept the Knox proposal ? 
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And if théy decline to accept it, is it probable that 
the great powers, who failed to secure the establish- 
ment of their scheme at the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, will push it through now on the suggestion of 
Secretary Knox, and thus run the risk of creating a 
chasm between themselves and the secondary powers ? 
Is it not questionable also whether, if the prize court 
could be turned into a regular court of justice for 
the great powers in this manner, it would be at all 
judicious to have it done 4 

It is of the utmost importance that in the working 
out of these great world institutions, on which the 
peace of the future is to repose, the nations should 
move together as a body. The Hague conferences 
have acted upon this principle. 

It may well be questioned, therefore, by those who 
are the warmest possible friends of an international 
court of justice, and approve heartily of the deep 
interest which our Department of State is taking in 
the subject, whether the effort to get such a court 
established by any short cut which will create divi- 
sion among the nations and erect further barriers 
between them, is to be commended. At any rate, 
the question is worth serious consideration.—T'he 
Advocate of Peace. 


THE DOGS. 


| One of the best-known missionaries today is Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, who is giving his life for the evan- 
gelization of Labrador. He has recently written a 
book on that country,* in which he devotes a chapter 
to his trusted friends, ‘“The Dogs.” It is a sympa- 
thetic study of the animals that are making his work 
possible. We reproduce it in part.—Eb. | 

The réal Labrador dog is a very slightly modified 
wolf. A good specimen stands two feet six inches, 
or even two feet eight inches high at the shoulder, 
measures over six feet six inches from the tip of the 
nose to the tip of the tail, and will scale 100 pounds. 
The hair is thick and straight; on the neck it may 
be six inches in length. The ears are pointed and 
stand directly up. The appearance generally is that 
of a magnified Pomeranian. The legs look short 
compared with the massive body. ‘The eyes are 
Japanese and give the animal a foxy look about the 
face. The large, bushy tail curves completely over: 
onto the back, and is always carried erect. The- 
color is tawny, like that of a gray wolf, with no 
distinctive markings; but a beautiful black-and-white 
breed has grown up and furnishes the handsomest 
dogs. 

Our dogs know little or no fear, and, unlike the 
wolves, will unhesitatingly attack evén the largest 
polar bear. On one occasion a man’s dogs, travel- 
ing along smooth sea ice, scented a white bear and 
started off like the wind. They suddenly turned a 
point and ran right into him, so that the traces 


* Labrador, by Wilfred T. Grenfell and others. Publishers, 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $2.25, net. 
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tangled round the bear before the astonished driver 
had time to unlash his gun. 

As soon as he could, he cut the traces, but even 
in harness the dogs kept Bruin at bay. Though the 
bear stood up to fight on his hind legs, the dogs 
managed to get in some good bites without being hurt. 
On another occasion a man brought me a specially 
valued dog that a bear had squeezed. The bear had 
been sighted some distance off on the ice floe, and 
the dogs were slipped to hold him up for the hunter. 
By the time he arrived on the spot they had the 
bear practically killed. But two had been damaged 
by him, one clawed and one squeezed. 

The Labrador wolf has never been known to kill 
a man. Yet on several occasions single men have 
fallen in with them. One man told me that a pack 
followed him almost to his own door, that they 
stopped when he stopped, and came as close as ten 


(FROM AN 
“LABRADOR.” ) 


“WAITING FOR THEIR MASTER” ILLUSTRATION IN 


yards. He had no gun and no means of defence, 
yet they never touched him. The Labrador dog 
has much the same respect for man. He is, more- 
over, affectionate and playful. You can easily make a 
pet of him if you treat him well. He is generally 
harmless to children when he is decently looked after, 
but a team of dogs together, however quiet, are never 
safe to strangers. Even a single dog, if kicked about, 
badly fed and left to be worried by the neighboring 
dogs every day of his life, cannot be trusted. 

Our dogs, taking the scent of a caribou trail, even 
when in harness, will forget all discipline, and they 
will almost tear a komatik and driver to pieces in 
their eagerness to give chase. I have known of a 
team that thus ran away and some of them never 
came back. In all probability they had been killed, 
for an Eskimo dog never loses his way. 

I am inclined to think the half-breed dogs are 
the cleverest in memorizing. In 1907 I was driving 
a distance of 70 miles across country. The path 
was untraveled for the winter and was only a direc- 
tion, not being cut and blazed. The leading dog had 


been once across the previous year with the doctor. . 


The “going” had then been very bad; with snow and 


fog, the journey had taken three days. A large part 
of the journey lay across wide lakes and then through 
woods. As neither I nor my friends on the other 
komatiks had been that way before, we had to leave 
it to the dog. He went so quickly and so confi- 
dently that it grew almost weird to sit behind him. 
Several times I called a halt to examine the direction 
and leads. Without a single fault, as far as we 
knew, he took us across, and we accomplished the 
whole journey in twelve hours, including one and 
a half hours for rest and lunch. 

No amount of dry cold seems-to affect the dogs. 
They sleep out on the coldest nights, frequently choos- 
ing the most exposed places, and apparently disdain- 
ing any shelter. I have almost had to dig them out 
from new snow in the mornings. They will stay in 
the water any length of time in summer when the 
water is from 40° to 43° F. I have seen a dog 
mistake the buoy on a net for a stick thrown by his 
master. He swam out, seized it and tried to pull it 
ashore. We went in and had tea, and when we came 
out again, the dog was still pulling at the buoy. Yet 
in winter the dogs dread the water, and it is very 
difficult to drive them through it. They seem also 
to have an instinct telling them when ice cannot be 
depended on, and it is rare that they fall through, 
unless being urged on by a driver. 

In training a leader, a female is chosen as less 
likely to be damaged by the others fighting with her, 
an accident which, at certain times, would cost a man 
his life. The ideal team is a clever mother, followed 
by a dozen of her own pups. Mixed teams, however 
powerful, are never so good. The dogs soon learn 
to turn at the word of command. The whole team 
will sometimes learn to “turn” without waiting for 
the leader; but that is rare. The dogs get to know 
their own places in a team, and if allowed to run 
loose for any cause, such as an accident or sickness, 
will nearly always come and run in their places. I 
have had so much trouble with a dog doing that and 
getting repeatedly run over for his pains, that I 
have had to lash him on the komatik to save his 
life. 

There can be no question that the dogs love to be 
driven. They go perfectly wild with excitement 
when they are in harness. The komatik must be 
lashed to a stump or stone and the line cut only when 
the driver is ready to go. The team then shoots off 
like an arrow from a bow. 

There is nothing an Eskimo dog likes more than a 
fight. The moment the noise of a fight breaks the 
silence, every dog in hearing will fly off at full speed 
to the spot and “chip in.” Members of one team 
will, as a rule, stick together; a whole team will 
saunter out and try to lure passers-by into a melee. 
As a rule, however, all dogs will bite the first to 
fall, and if one has the misfortune to be thrown on 
his back, it is nearly certain his fate is sealed. It 
is marvelous how soon they can kill the enemy. I 
have known it done in two minutes, a great fang find- 
ing a billet in the carotid artery. I had purchased 
a fine dog for a leader one year, and on the first 
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trip left him tied with the team in harness while I 
went to pay a visit. He was dead and partly eaten 
when I returned. 

For endurance few animals can equal our dogs. 
As I have said before, cold seems absolutely imma- 
terial At 50° F. below zero a dog will lie out 
on the ice and sleep without danger of frost-bite. He 
may climb out of the sea with ice forming all over 
his fur, but he seems not to mind one iota. I have 
seen his breath freeze so over his face that he had 
to rub the coating off his eyes with his paws to 
enable him to see the track. I have driven him 
from daylight to dark on bright spring days, when a 
couple of hours of such exposure would blind the 
unprotected eyes of most men. I have never yet 
known a dog’s eyes to suffer at all. 

No dog is fed more than once a day, and one 
might almost say no dog is ever given all he wants 
to eat. Yet a team will, when unavoidable, go two 
and three days without food on a journey and yet 
show scarcely a sign of fatigue. To feed its puppies, 
a dog will vomit the food it has eaten itself. 

For speed and endurance it is difficult to surpass 
these wonderful animals. An old friend, a Hudson’s 
Bay factor at Moose Factory, in a letter describing a 
journey he recently made with ten dogs and nearly 
1,000 pounds’ weight on the komatik, says: ‘We 
covered the 180 miles of distance in two and a half 
days, and the dogs showed no signs of slacking 
when we drew up.” With a half-breed team of only 
seven dogs, I have myself traveled 70 miles a day 
over a hilly country, but there were only 250 pounds 
on the komatik. On this journey there was time 
allowed for mid-day rest, for lunch and the boiling 
of the kettle. 

The Eskimo dog never barks. But he howls 
exactly like a wolf, in sitting posture with the head 
upturned. One dog will start every dog in ear-shot. 
This keeps a traveler awake, and so the people have 
invented many charms, one of which consists in seiz- 
ing the band of your shirt in your teeth and chewing 
it till the noise stops. 

The great beauty of a dog-team is that it seems 
to banish all conventionalities. You can go any- 
where and everywhere, with no roads, no hedges, no 
walls, no restrictions but your own will; and that 
will, without rein or bridle, you make your dog’s 
will. Dogs can carry you up almost the steepest 
snow slope and down again in safety. They do not 
slip or sink in, and if they fall over even a high 
cliff in the winter, they are very rarely hurt. They 
seem to understand what you say, and so form a far 
better companion than a horse. They are automo- 
biles which need no handling of their machinery. 
They enjoy traveling almost more than their masters 
enjoy it. They learn to love you as only a dog will, 
and if it were not for their occasional outbreaks of 
wickedness, they would make the best of com- 
panions; as it is, I know of no greater pleasure pos- 
sible than a large, strong team, a good leader, a 
brisk, bright spring day, and a really long journey 
to go. 
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Rarely do we find mingled in the same individual 
such winesome gentleness and such unflinching stead- 
fastness as were possessed by our dear friend, Mary 
Jordan White, whose recent death has brought great 
loss not only to her own meeting and community, but 
to the whole of North Carolina Yearly Meeting and 
to many hearts far removed from its borders. 

She was a teacher by nature and acquirement, and 
for twenty-eight years devoted her powers of mind 
and heart to her chosen profession. Wherever her 
effort was bestowed, results bore witness to her faith- 
ful, conscientious, scholarly labor. She could never 
rest satisfied with partial or inferior work, and stimu- 
lated her pupils to put forth their best effort and to 
cultivate lofty ideals. Her own life and devotion 
were a constant example and inspiration to each one 
to be his best. 

She was the daughter of Jeptha and Ann M. 
White, Belvidere, N. C. Both parents died while 
the three younger children were little girls. On his 
death-bed Jeptha White consigned these to the care of 
his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, and nobly she executed 
his charge in the loving, tender solicitude with which 
she reared and educated her little sisters. Mary, the 
eldest, graduated at Westtown Boarding School in 
1881, receiving a diploma of distinction. At once 
she entered upon her life-work. Thus for twenty- 
eight years she has been imparting not only knowl- 
edge of science and literature, but shedding around 
her that rare spiritual uplift which one could but 
feel in her presence. 

She taught at the Blue Ridge Mission for two 
years, and attached to herself in lfelong friendship 
both pupils and patrons. or twenty-two years she 
taught at the old and honored institution, ‘The 
Friends Academy,” Belvidere, and for fourteen years 
she served as principal. Many of her pupils entered 
Guilford College, where they invariably came well 


prepared and took high rank. 


She was offered a position at the college a few 
years since, and the management felt almost aggrieved 
that she declined to leave her post at Belvidere and 
accept the position offered ; but she felt constrained to 
remain at the home school. She was quiet and self- 
distrustful in many ways, but when there was any 
question of principle involved, she was as immovable 
and fearless in her stand as any hero on the field. 
Conservative, but not radical, she stood for the spir- 
ituality of religion in heart and life, and was an 
example of sincerity and simplicity. 

Almost never ailing in any way, capable of what 
appeared interminable work, her death came as a 
great shock to her host of friends, whose love and 
esteem have been expressed in many beautiful letters. 

She was not a minister, but she fulfilled Christ’s 
own word concerning Himself, and came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister; and she was con- 
tinually serving, using all of her powers to draw 
others into the kingdom of her Lord, whose she was 
and whom she served. 
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She was born Twelfth month 12, 1859, and died 
Twelfth month 30, 1909. She had served Eastern 
Quarterly Meeting as clerk for several years, and for 
nine years she had been an elder of Piney Woods 
Monthly Meeting. She was also active in the busi- 
ness of the yearly meeting, serving on many lmport- 
ant committees and devoting herself to the business 
of the Church. 

Mary M. Hozsss. 

Guilford College, N. C. 


Some Hielus on Present Bay Copirs. 


QUAKERISM. 
BY THOMAS E. WILLIAMS. 

Quakerism is as fresh and as potent today as at 
any time in its history, and we prophesy that it will 
never become antiquated so long as there are prob- 
lems that confront the thinking people; in fact, it 
cannot become out of date unless we shall misunder- 
stand its function and let it lose its vitality, because 
Quakerism is the application of the truth of the 
Gospel to the age in which it is working. 

The distinguishing characteristic of early Friends 
was that they met the need of the times. There 
were people as zealous as Fox, as cultured as Penn, 
as deep thinkers as Barclay ; but these men found the 
need of the times and applied the truth to that need. 
While others of that period, with equal ability, had 
been lost in the masses, these men stand out in bold 
relief. 

* * * * * w * * * % 

But the duty of the present is that which concerns 
us most. Are we going to allow the prophesy of the 
centuries to be fulfilled by our meeting squarely the 
conditions of the present? If we study the views 
and messages of other periods with open hearts, we 
may find the key to the situation that confronts us 
today, and we may find comfort in our work as we 
run counter to many popular movements. 
not, however, bring the artillery for any one of the 
preceding epochs and plant it on the breastworks of 
our situation and sweep the field. 

There is an earnest desire on the part of those 
who are active in the Chureh today to find a solu- 
tion to present problems ; and this desire reaches deep 
enough to recognize that the Church exists not for 
itself, but that it has its place, as it always has, in 
the larger circle of the world. A number of proposi- 
tions have been put forward, many of which will 
assist us at the present time, but I doubt if the key- 
note has been sounded for our present need. With 
no thought to disappreciate the excellent work in 
every department of our church life or to criticize 
the efforts of any, let the appeal come to every heart 
for a careful seeking after truth, until He may speak 
to someone, as He did to Fox, or to us all, enabling 
us to maintain the standard set in the years gone 
and meet the demands of the twentieth century. 

The tendencies of the present are obvious. We 
are looking toward the betterment of social condi- 


We can-. 


tions, toward a better organization and a more 
equitable distribution of service and sacrifice, and we 
are certainly becoming better equipped for the larger 
movements that are now knocking at our door. 

Social service seems to be the next step in the line 
of our development. Men nowadays care less about 
the opening of the eyes of a blind man twenty cen- 
turies ago by Christ of Galilee than they do about 
helping their neighbor to see the things he needs to 
see in his life today. The Christian in business and 
society has an enviable position, not that he shall 
teach honesty and respectability—the world has 
already learned that lesson—but with a keener, 
clearer sighted, more accurate judgment and a big- 
hearted love that flows through every touch of life 
with his fellows. Let the Church be headquarters, 
of course, and every office and home, store, shop, 
wherever we may be, be a branch office from which 
the influence is distributing with telling effect. Our 
work for humanity in the name of Jesus is not con- 
fined to the church building. 

To be true to our name and the heritage of the 
fathers we will have to find and meet the need of our 
generation; for Quakerism is the application of the 
Gospel to the need of the times in which it works. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


MARAGOLI, SEVENTH TO NINTH MONTH, 
1909. 


It is with keen disappointment that we write the 
report of this quarter in the homeland, since our 
presence here means that the promising work among 
the children at Maragoli is left without adequate 
care. We were permitted to finish the quarter. It 
was a busy and encouraging one. We had returned ' 
at its beginning, from a three weeks’ vacation, feeling 
refreshed, and had taken up the work, hopeful of 
remaining until some one could relieve us. But a 
persistent attack of fever, starting in Seventh month 
and returning at frequent intervals through Eighth 
month and Ninth month, led us to consult the govern- 
ment doctor, who advised leaving the country imme- 
diately. 

The usual statistics of the work cannot be given, 
since the figures are not at hand. The interest of 
the work was increasing, as well as the opposition. 
Having at last gotten into the new house, I was able 
to work at building more leisurely and give some 
time every day to the school work. This the school 
work stood much in need of, since it had long since 
outgrown what Deborah Rees could care for alone. 

There has been a steady growth of the school from 
the 15 or 20 lads of the first year, until 85 for the 
last quarter, of which we have figures. Not more 
than 20 of this number are employed in any way 
about the station; the rest are voluntary attenders. 
About 50, mostly small children, were given garden 
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work to enable them to earn material for clothes, 
which they each sewed for themselves. 

The evangelistic side of the work has gone vigor- 
ously on, and the Christian boys have faithfully 
helped. There was a good audience of regular 
attenders at the First-day services on the station, while 
_ good-sized audiences gather at each of the out-preach- 
‘ing places, which have been mainly under the care 
of the Christian boys. 

As it became evident to the parents that through 
our teaching some of the children were abandoning 
their old evil customs, a certain amount of opposition 
developed. They fear the effect of abandoning the 
worship of ancestral spirits, who, they believe, are 
able to bring great calamities upon them. The 
Christians and the seekers have undergone consider- 
ably petty persecution and inconvenience due to this 
opposition. The death of a child of one of the 
Christian young men was made the ground for con- 
siderable trouble, and the young man underwent a 
real trial apart from the loss of his child on account 
of the charges made against him. He, however, 
stood firm and gave the child Christian burial, which 
required no little courage in the face of threats. 

The weekly prayer meeting has had about 30 
regular attenders, all of whom are either Christians 
or seekers who have expressed a desire to follow 
Christ. The daily native prayer meeting has con- 
tinued unchanged. 

Several weeks’ work remains to be done on the 
house. ‘Two rooms are not yet floored. The roof is 
complete and has been given a coat of paint. 

E. J. Ress. 


Ghings of Interest Among Ourselurs 


Isaac Mills, Eugene, Wash., claims the distinction of being 
eighty-seven years old and his wife eighty-three. 


Friends University has recently been granted a Graduates’ 
Fellowship by the Kansas State University. It will be 
awarded each year to a member of the graduating class, for 
advanced work. 

B. A. Harned, Salem, Ind., a birthright member of Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting. recently became eligible for mem- 
bership in our four-score years roll. William F. Trueblood, 
of the same meeting, is 87 years old. 

Edward M. Woodward, superintendent of evangelistic and 
pastoral work of Western Yearly Meeting, attended the meet- 
ing at Plainfield, Ind., on First-day, the 6th inst., both morn- 
ing and evening and also spoke at the men’s meeting in the 
afternoon. 

The word “Unitarianism”’ should have appeared in our 
item concerning Isaac Hazard’s bequest to-Oakwood Seminary 
which appeared in our issue of Second month 3d. In the 
copy of the bequest it occurs just after the words “destructive 
criticism,” and before the word “Universalism.” 

Albert Bond, late of Twin Mound, Kansas, has moved to 
Emporia, Kansas. His removal leaves Twin Mound Meeting 
without a resident minister or pastor; but he was compelled 
to make the change on account of failing health. It is hoped 
that some one will feel called upon to take up the work that 
he has left. 

‘Chicago Quarterly Meeting was held at Watseka, IIl., from 
the 4th to 6th inst, the meetings composing the quarter all 
being represented. Jesse McPherson, pastor at Laporte, Ind., 


was present on Sixth-day and Seventh-day and gave a very 
helpful message. Emory Rees, a returned missionary from 
British East Africa was also present and preached on Sixth- 
day evening and in the morning and evening on First-day. 


A series of meetings was begun at New London, Ind., on 
the 2oth ult., and continued for nearly three weeks. They 
were conducted by Lewis W. McFarland, the pastor, and Fred 
Smith, Danville, Ind. The teaching was clear and forcible, 
and three persons have applied for church membership. 

Lewis McFarland has been assisting Samuel Talbert in a 
revival effort at Friends Church, Kappa, Ind. Their work 
has been very successful. 


Rayner W. Kelsey attended the Quakerism class in New 
York City on the 4th inst and talked to the young people 
about Western Quakerism. On the 5th he read a paper at 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, Chappaqua, N. Y., and on the 
following day attended 20th St. Meeting, New York, in the 
morning and an appointed meeting at Newark, N. J., in the 
evening. 


_In a communication from Minnie P, Bowles, Friends Mis- 
sion, Tokyo, Japan, dated First month 15, 1910, she says: “We 
are well and so busy and glad to be back. Count Okuma has 
accepted the presidency of the Japan Peace Society and a 
great public meeting is to be held tomorrow morning. We 
are having snow and bad roads now. A fairly mild winter 
thus far.” 


A nucleus of Friends are now holding meetings at Newark, 
N. J. They meet at the home of George M. and Marian 
Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton Avenue every First-day after- 
noon at 3.30. In connection with this meeting for worship the 
group are studying the life of Paul. 


At the annual Indiana State Oratorical contest held at 
Indianapolis on the 4th inst., Levi T. Pennington, represent- 
ing Earlham College, took first honors. Seven colleges and 
universities were represented. ‘The second honors were taken 
by Notre Dame (Catholic) and the third by De Pauw 
(Methodist). This is the third successive year that the Earl- 
ham representative has won first place. Last college year 
Earlham students won a total of $300 in prizes in public 
speaking. 

Geo. B. Evans, who has faithfully served the Swansea 
Meeting, Mass., as pastor for nearly four years, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect Third month roth. 

He has accepted a call to Yorktown Heights, N. Y., which 
meeting has been on his heart for ten years. 

The Swansea Meeting would like to get in touch with some 
minister who could enter this field. Any information will be 
gladly received by the secretary of the pastoral committee. 

RatpH Ears, 
Dighton, Mass. 


From the Interchange we learn that at the recent session 


- of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting the suggestion was made that 


parts of Section 1, Chapter 12, Part 2, of the Discipline be 
declared inapplicable to the small monthly meetings, and that 
a Baltimore note be adopted transferring the functions of the 
local meeting on M. and O. to the Pastoral Committee, which 
has certain additions from the monthly meeting, but providing 
for called meetings of the smaller body and for the appoint- 
ment of representatives to the quarterly meeting on 
M. and O. by the monthly meeting. 

Plainfield Quarterly Meeting, held at Plainfield, Ind., the 
5th inst., was favored with the presence of David Hadley, 
yearly meeting superintendent of prohibition. His message 
was clear and convincing on the liquor traffic. The pastoral 
committee of Plainfield congregation recently invited the 
membership to, spend an evening at the meeting house. It 
was a profitable affair, some member of the various depart- 
ments of church work spoke for their respective departments 
and urged an increased interest in the work. ‘The occasion 
was a very enjoyable one and added much to the spirit of 
friendliness and sociability among the members. 

Jacob Baker, Adrian, Michigan, the veteran minister of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, by invitation of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Committee of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, attended 
Fairfield Center, and Miami Quarterly Meetings, and many 
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of the local meetings belonging thereto. His advanced age 
of 83 years, coupled with his ripe experience, as a minister 
covering nearly one-half century, made his visit unique, and 
unusually instructive and helpful. His remarkable powers of 
mind, and physical energy, are just causes of surprise and 
gratitude. He has preached every day, and twice on each 
First-day, with great wisdom and power. 

His wife, Phila A. Baker, is 82 years old. Both are members 
of Adrian City Monthly Meeting, Michigan. 


The late Sarah C. Hallock, Milton, N. Y., whose obituary 
appears this week, was for many years an elder and over- 
seer of Marlborough Monthly Meeting, and also served as 
clerk of the preparative meeting and quarterly meeting of 
ministry and oversight. She was for some years a member 
of the representative meeting of the yearly meeting. Her 
home was ever open to Friends, many from all parts of 
the country partaking of the hospitality so freely dispensed. 
She was the mother of eleven children, who with other rela- 
tives made their home with her at different times, leaving her 
few unoccupied moments. She was a widow for thirty-five 
years, which left large responsibility upon her but she never 
shrank from duty. ‘Though many cares and trials were her’s, 
she was enabled through God’s grace to devote her life to the 
interest of her children and the church. 


Butternuts Quarterly Meeting was held at Upperville, N. Y., 
on the 15th and 16th ult. There was a good attendance of 
local members and others in the community. Many members 
of the various churches in neighboring towns were also pres- 
ent and a spirit of fellowship was evident. ‘The ministers 
present were J. L. Spicer, yearly meeting superintendent; 
J. Edward Ransome, pastor at West Branch; Anson S. Cout- 
ant, Rosendale, N. Y., and Newton R. Franklin, the local 
pastor. Such interest was shown that the meetings were con- 
tinued during the following week by the two last named 
Friends and resulted in much good. ‘The meeting at Upper- 
ville, known as Smyrna Monthly Meeting has been greatly 
weakened numerically and financially through deaths and 
removals, but it has labored faithfullly to maintain its exist- 
ence and usefulness, and is now beginning to see results. 
Besides raising the amount for pastoral support, a new roof 
has been put on the meeting-house. A new furnace has been 
installed and a new cement cistern under the parsonage will be 
completed as soon as weather permits. Twenty cords of wood 
were hauled to the parsonage; and eight or ten cords besides 
some coal for the meeting-house. Other much needed repairs 
are contemplated and will be made as “way opens.” Four 
new members were received at last monthly meeting, and 
there are more who will join later. 


The work of English Friends in public service finds a good 
example in the Pease family’s Pariiamentary record. In com- 
menting on the recent election, The Friend (London) says: 

“The curious coincidence in the general election of the 
defeat of two members of the Pease family—one the Chief 
Liberal Whip and the other a Conservative Whip, will result 
in the new Parliament opening, for the first time in fifty-three 
years, without a single member of that name. The first 
Friend to sit in Parliament was Joseph Pease, who repre- 
sented South Durham from 1832 to 1841. His brother, Henry 
Pease, entered Parliament in 1857, from which time till now 
the family has never been unrepresented. The zenith of the 
family’s representation in Parliament was reached in 1895, 
when Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease (son of the first Friend 
M.P., and representing the Barnard Castle Division of Dur- 
ham), Henry Fell Pease (representing the Cleveland Divi- 
sion of Yorks), Arthur Pease (representing Darlington), and 
Joseph Albert Pease (representing the Tyneside Division of 
Northumberland) were all in the House together. In 1807, 
Alfred Edward Pease (who sat for York from 1885 to 1892) 
succeeded Henry Fell Pease for the Cleveland Division, and 
in 1898, Herbert Pike Pease succeeded his deceased father, 
Arthur Pease, in the representation of Darlington, so that 
until the retirement of A. E. Pease, in 1902, there were still 
four Peases in Parliament. Both the Whips named are grand- 
sons of the first Friend M.P. to sit in Parliament.” 


A Quaker Study Class organized four years ago by Brook- 
lyn Friends has proved very successful. It meets every two 
weeks during eight months of the year, usually at the home 
of some member. From 65 to 80 attend. ‘There is generally 
an address on some interesting subject, such as “George Fox 
and His Environment,” “The Practice of Medicine in the 
Time of Christ,’ “Jerusalem in the Time of Christ, Its His- 


tory,” etc., followed by an inspiring program of music, vocal 
and instrumental. Light refreshments are served by the 
hostess and a social time follows. 

The club is regularly organized, with officers and commit- 
teemen, but the program is largely planned by the secretary, 
Viola B. Marine, who first conceived the thought of the club, 
and who finds in this auxiliary of the Church a delightful 
opportunity to exercise her gifts. [ 

The last regular meeting held at the meeting-house on the 
2tst ult. was addressed by Abm. $. Underhill, who spoke on 
“The Cathedrals of Continental Europe,” illustrated by stere- 
opticon slides, made from his own collection of camera 
photos. The club is the center of social life in the church and 
every congregation is heartily recommended to try a kindred 
organization. 

Richard R. Newby, pastor at Wilmington, Ohio, is assisting 
in a series of meetings at Xenia, Ohio, which began the 16th 
inst. From the 2d to the oth inst. a series of meetings was 
held at Wilmington, Ohio, conducted by the pastor, Richard 
R. Newby, assisted by Joel T.. Wright, Levi Mills, Prof. 
Samuel L. Haworth and President Albert J. Brown, result- 
ing in a spiritual uplift to the Church. First-day, the 16th, 
was observed as “Decision Day” in the Bible school. 

Much private personal work had been previously done in 
the classes by the teachers and a very marked spiritual atmos- 
phere prevailed as the subject was presented by the pastor. 
A large number, including adults as well as juniors and inter- 
mediates, declared their purpose and decision to live the 
Christian life. 

The Christmas exercises were a special feature of the work 
this year. On First-day evening, the 19th ult., a program of 
Christmas music was rendered in a spirit truly helpful. On 
the evening of the 24th ult. the Bible school met for its reg- 
ular Christmas exercises. After a short introduction of songs 
and Scripture recitation by the elementary department, the 
various classes furnished the remainder of the program. It 
was a “Giving Christmas” exercise in which the children 
brought to the platform and announced their contributions of 
money, provisions, wearing apparel or dolls, to the value of 
more than $80.00. ‘This was followed by the treat to the 
school, including the home department of 54 members and 
cradle roll of 110 members—a total of 590. 

On Christmas morning the Home Mission Committee pre- 
pared and distributed 25 well-filled baskets of provisions to as 
many families. Finally on the evening of the 27th ult. was 
he entertainment and treat for the mission school at the East 
Wilmington Chapel. The 65 members of the school were 
presented with gifts of wearing apparel, toys, etc., suited to 
their ages, while each one present received a small gift. 


BORN. 


Kinc.—At Newberg, Oregon, First month 30, IgI0, to 
Will A. and Bernice (Woodward) King, a son, Edward Her- 
man. 


DIED. 


Apams.—At Boise, Idaho, Second month 1, 1910, George W. 
Adams, a minister of Portland Monthly Meeting, Oregon. 
His early years were spent in Henry County, Indiana. Later 
he moved to Oregon and Idaho, and served one term in the 
Idaho legislature. 


Davenport.—At his home in New London, Ind., First 
month 23, r910, William Amos Davenport, aged seventy-six 
years. He was a member of Kokomo Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


Hatt.—At his home, South Paoli, Ind., First month 20, 
1910, Joseph Hall, in his eighty-second year. ‘The deceased 
was the son of Richard and Polly Hall, and a life-long Friend. 


Hattocx.—At Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y., First month 18, 
1910, Sarah Catherine Birdsall, widow of George Hallock, in 
her eighty-second year. 


Hocxkertr.—At his home in Guilford County, N. C., Eleventh 
month 24, 1909, Seth B. Hockett, aged seventy-one years. 
He was a life-long member with Friends and was buried at 
Center, N. C., where he was a member. 


THorNE.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Levi Eldridge, 
near Pendleton, Ore., First month 6, 1910, Arabella Thorne, 
aged forty years. ‘The deceased was a daughter of the late 
Margaretta Thorne, a faithful minister in the Society of 
Friends, and a granddaughter of Daniel Williams, who is also 
a well-known minister. She was a faithful Christian worker. 
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Che International Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. SECOND MONTH 27, IQIO. 


FALSE AND TRUE DISCIPLESHIP. 


MATTHEW 7 : 13-29. 


Gorpen Trxt.—Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. Matt. 
7-3 21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 21st. False and 
true discipleship. Matt. 7 : 13-29. 
Third-day. The strait gate. Luke 13: 18- 


30. 
gh ourtiday: Tested by fruit. James 3: 10- 
18. 

Fifth-day. Knowing and keeping. 


I John 
231-11. 
Sixth-day. Hearing and doing. James 1: 
17-27. 
Seventh-day. Treasure of the heart. Luke 


6 : 39-49. 
First-day. The rock foundation. I Cor. 3: 
9-15. 

Time, circumstances, 
previous lessons. 

Parallel passages.—Luke 13 :23, 24; 
6 : 43-46; 13 :26, 27; 6 : 47-49. 

The present lesson may be considered 
as the conclusion or epilogue to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

It will be noticed that there are three 
pairs of contrasts: the broad and nar- 
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GET POWER. 
THE SUPPLY COMES FROM FOOD. 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can. That 
_is only possible by use of skilfully 
selected food that exactly fits the 
requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a 
poor fire is not a good steam’ producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,’ writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be 
able to find out the sort of food that 
was best for me. Hardly anything that 
I could eat would stay on my stomach. 
Every attempt gave me heart-burn and 
filled my stomach with gas. I got thin- 
ner until I literally became a living 
skeleton and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 
good effect from the very beginning that 
I have kept up its use ever since. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I 
digested it. It proved to be just what 
I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain disappeared. My 
weight gradually increased from 98 to 
116 lbs., my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able 
to do my housework and enjoy it. 
Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Rea- 
son. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


row paths; the good and bad trees; and 
the well-built and ill-built houses. The 
idea of two ways is a very old one, and 
is found in all literatures. 

Teak Oba ee NOE wm Straight, me but 
narrow like the “Straits of Magellan.” 
Note that the “gate” is at the beginning 
of the spiritual life, not at the end. 
Bunyan is right in his picture of “Chris- 
tian” entering the “wicket gate” just 
after leaving the “City of Destruction.” 

14. “For narrow is the gate, and 
straitened is the way,” etc. R. V. An 
interesting parallel is found in the 
“Tabula” of Cebes, a disciple of Socra- 
tes (5th century B. C.). “Dost thou 
not see a little door, and a way in front 
of the door, which is not much crowded, 
but the travelers are few? ‘That is the 
way that leadeth to the true instruction.” 
The reason that many enter the broad 
way is because it needs no _ effort, 
requires little if any self-discipline, and 
so apparently offers more freedom, and 
because so many are going in its direc- 
tion that it is easy to find. On the other 
hand the narrow way is not well-trod- 
den, and from the very fact of its appar- 
ent difficulty it is not easy to find. “The 
restrictions of the narrow way are not 
infringements of liberty, but precautions 
against evil; they result in a_ service 
which is perfect freedom.” (Compare 
Pswticuw 10, 20) 

15. Christ now warns against false 
teachers. If men wish to avoid wrong 
paths they must beware of untrust- 
worthy guides. 

16. “By their fruits.’ The test of 
teaching is the result.. Compare those 
brought up under the light of the Gospel 
with those who were not—India with 
Europe. Compare the countries where 
Catholicism is all powerful with those 
where religious freedom exists—Spain 
and Portugal, with Great Britain and 
Germany. There is no need of argu- 
ment. The warning in these verses is 
not so much against those who are 
avowed enemies as against those who 
under the guise of prophets and teach- 
ers inculcate error. ‘The illustrations 
used were probably almost proverbial; 
similar ones are found in classical liter- 
ature. Seneca says, “FEivil is not derived 
from good any more than a fig tree 
from an olive.” (See also James 3: 
II, 12.) 

17, 18. A repetition of the thought in 
different language—like follows like. 


(GalenGes7,):: 


19. Such trees are useless and are 
destroyed. They are good for nothing 
—that is the point emphasized. 


21. Men are not only to guard against 
hypocrisy in others, but also in them- 
selves. The emphatic word is “saith.” 
No amount of righteous words will 
count, if the heart is not right. Men 
deceive themselves as well as deceive 
others. It is not the saying, “Lord, 
Lord,” that is condemned, but the say- 
ing it without true loyalty in the heart. 
No matter how orthodox the doctrine 
and practice, if the heart is not right in 
the sight of God. 


“Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 


22. “That day.” (See Mal. 3 :17, 18; 
Matin se5nr 23). “Profess.” Openly 
declare in the presence of all, “I never 
knew you.” “Knew” means recognized 
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To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest- of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


Baking Powdcr| 


The only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


With minimum trouble and cost bise 
cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety, 


with you. “Depart.” Separation from 
Christ is here put as the severest of 
penalties. “Work iniquity.” Quoted 
frome ese Ocal MGHitye es bere. 1S, 
equivalent to “lawlessness”’—disregard 
of God’s will and land. (See the defini- 
tion of sin in I John 3:4, R. V., where 
the same word in the original is trans- 
lated “lawlessness,” and “unrighteous- 
ness” in the A. V.). Many who would 
deny being “workers of iniquity” are 
really “lawless” in their relations to 
God. Note what it is that Christ here 
singles out as “iniquity,” lawlessness. 
“Not acts of fraud, or violence, or 
sensuality; but the religious professions 
of those who know, but do not practice.” 


24. The same impressive conclusion is 
given in both Matthew and Luke. Note 
that Christ speaks of two classes and no 
more. Those who build wisely and 
those who build foolishly; just as He 
has spoken of the broad and the narrow 
way; the good and corrupt tree. It is 
for Christ, or against Him. We may 
make mistakes about others, but about 
ourselves we know well enough which 
side we are on; men sometimes deceive 
themselves it is true, but it is rarely, if 
ever, that they cannot find out the truth 
if they really desire to know it. God 
knows all hearts. 


24-27. The metaphor of building is 
peculiarly appropriate, for each one is 
the builder of his character and of his 
own life. ‘There is one absolutely sure 
thing about it—the choice is not between 
building and not building—man must 
build some kind of character, but 
between building a good character and 
a bad one. “The only way to build 
well is to build upon a rock—the rock 
of Christ’s teaching and _  Christ’s 
example.” 

Note that, “Great was the fall there- 
of” does not mean that the house was 
great, but that all of it fell and the ruin 
was complete—“the house fell in.” 

29. “Authority.” Weight. His words 
appealed directly to the moral conscious- 


you as a disciple, or had intercourse ! ness of his bearers. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 27, IQIO. 
CHRIST WINNING OUR NATION. 
LUKE 10: 1-17, 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 21st. ‘The King’s 


messengers. Matt. 28 : 18-20. 

Third-day. The King’s message. II Cor. 
5 3 11-20. 

Fourth-day, The King’s co-operation. I Cor. 


: 5-11. 

; Fith-day. The King’s kindness. Tit. 3: 
Stir day. The King’s spirit. Phil. 2: 3-11. 

Seventh-day. The King’s victory. Rev. 11: 
15-19. 

Is America one of those happy people 
whose God is Jehovah? ‘To what 
extent? What are the proofs? What 
are the evidences to the contrary, or of 
a qualifying nature? One of our lead- 
ing jurists has a lecture that he 
delights to give, the subject of which is 
“The United States a Christian Nation,” 
or to that effect. Many well-meaning 
people find much fault with such a prop- 
osition and adduce what seems to them 
convincing evidence to support an oppo- 
site view. But I am glad to array my- 
self with those who believe that the 
tone and underlying conscience of the 
Nation is Christian, and that while there 
is in many things a need of seeing 
what it means to apply the standards of 
Christ to the daily life, there is the con- 
trolling purpose in the minds of the 
majority to adopt that standard when 
once it is seen and understood. 

The democracy that rates manhood on 
a manhood basis, cabin born or son of 
wealth, white, red or black, is a fruit 
of Christianity, not seen indeed in its 
perfection today, but more nearly so 
than when Indians were cheated at bar- 
ter and the black man was sold at the 
auction block. ‘The law that tells the 
mine owner that he must prop the roof 
of his travelways and expel the 
poisonous and explosive gases from his 
working faces is a law of humanity and 
brotherhood, and the spirit of Christ 
is manifested in it, as in the law that 
says that little children shall not work, 
and that older ones may work only a 
fixed number of hours and not at all in 
certain dangerous and harmful occupa- 
tions. The learning and the sentiment 
and the law that supplant liquor as a 
medicine and wine as a joy-bringer and 
the saloon as the lure and tempter of 
the weak—the rising up of a horrified 
people at the “white slave traffic,” too 
long passed by in hushed neglect— 
these are proofs of the spirit of pity and 
true judgment such as our Lord came to 
teach, and did teach so long ago that we 
wonder men have learned so slowly. 

But men are learning, and it is good 
for them, and better for womanhood 
and childhood that it is so. We see 
much that needs to be set forward, much 
that shows the power of lust and appe- 
tite and sodden greed to check and 
thwart the coming Kingdom. But who 
that has lived a few decades, or has 
read of the: days of witchcraft and 
slavery and woman and child labor in 
mines and mills in days worse than 
these but knows there are better things 
for us than for our fathers? 


Methodism has given the United 


NEW 1910 


The Quaker in the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,” 
“Witchcraft and Quakerism,’’ etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 

Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 


The author is 
concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 


attention at the hands of competent historians. 


or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 
that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
A WANTON GOSPELLER POLITICS 
THE QUAKER FRANCHISE THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 
THE QUAKER CITIZEN ANDTHELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 

The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 
Cloth, gilt top. 


12mo. 54x 8 inches. 327 pages. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


States 15 new church buildings a week 
for the 17 years, 1890 to 1906; Presby- 
terians finish one every second working 
day; the Lutherans five a week, while 
the Baptists finish two every day, First- 
days and all. In r1&go, less than 33 per 
cent. of the population belonged to the 
churches; in 1906, more than 39 per | 
cent. belonged, and Protestantism is 
growing faster than population in spite 
of the large influx of Catholic immi- 
grants; while the world field lies nearer | 
our doors and hearts than ever before. | 
There remains yet much to be taken, 
but surely we can thank God and take | 
courage. 


Style in Printing 


It’s not necessary for a printer to 
buy every new face of type, but it is 
necessary for him to have the best. 


It’s the style in our printing that brings 
orders from Georgia, Kansas, Ohio, and 
other distant States. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert Street tates Philadelphia 
| 
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FINANCIAL 


| 1|FARM 4 MORT RTGAGES]| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


ELLSWORTH Axe JONES| 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
imspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank M. Reed 


Jeseph J. Dickinson 
6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities gf ered inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
eur mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘'The 
American Priend” to this cehimn. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes te advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
Une each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


MRS. HERMAN ALBERS, daughter of Eliza 
Gould Wing, Sandwich, Mass., will learn some- 
thing to her advantage by addressing Box 507, 
Lemont, Il. 


A WOMAN FRIEND—With long experience as 
Manager, wishes a younger woman to join her 
in a summer project giving a chance to travel. 
A small capital and extensive acquaintance 
required. State age and qualifications. ‘‘A.B.,” 
Care of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—At once, at Alfalfa Valley Friends 
Settlement, for alfalfa seeding, cement brick 
making, general farming and especially for our 
building operations that involve an expenditure 
of Thirty Thousand Dollars, competent men 
(Friends preferred ) as follows: four bricklayers, 
four tenders. ten carpenters, six strong men for 
the brick plant, seven for farm work. Steady 
work and good wages. Pure water and ideal 
health conditions. Address HERBERT J. Mort, 
Caretaker, Scott City, Kansas. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere thet are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 
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PREMIUMS 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL 


Introduction by 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


“Beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language.”— 
Wm. E. Channing. 

“Its author, the man who, in all the 
centuries since the advent of Christ, lived 
nearest to the Divine pattern.”’’—A S&ritish 
Reviewer. 

The Journal is brief, together with 
the introduction covering little more 
than 250 pages—A perfect literary 
and religious gem. 


THE CHALFONT LIBRARY EDITION, Illustrated (postpaid) Moray te Dey 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid) .......... 2.05 


JOHN WOOLMAN'’S HOUSE, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
From an old sketch. 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism—always 
popular—is told from its rise to the 
present time in an interesting nar- 
rative. No other single book 
covers the whole field of Quaker 
history so completely. Salient 
points are well chosen and well 
expressed. Written especially for 
young people. Cloth bound. Jllus- 
trated. Price, postpaid ... . $1.35 


The American Friend and this 


Book (postpaid) . . $2.65 


BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
The oldest Meeting House now standing. 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it as a premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which zs in every way superior to 
last year’s book, It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes ; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and classical Naines ; Foreign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. lo0copages, Size, 54 x 8 inches. 
Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts. 


Price (postpaid) . Ete Mute eue . $2.50 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book epoetpatd), 2.80 


Absolutely flexible, may be 
rolled without injury to 
binding or sewing, 


CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT 
By RUFUS M. JONES 


Isa collection of “‘living passages,”’ ‘‘still fragrant with the odor of saintly lives.” 

Quaint bits from musty volumes telling how the ‘‘ Children of the light”’ found 
God in their own experience. 

A simple study of the deepest note in religion—mysticism, which the author 
defines as: 
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preparation, seeding and cultivation. 
found, that would produce three such crops, each year, what wouid it be worth? 
four, fullcrops, each year, without any labor or expense, except that of harvest. 


each year, the product selling at from Sixty to One Hundred Dollars an acre. 
five to ten per cent. net, on the investment. 
some months ago to protect later arrivals, from the steadily advancing prices. 


world. 


net value of the average annual product, is the only dependable basis of conservative investment. 
to produce one good crop each year, with ordinary expense of cultivation and harvest, 1s worth $100.00 an acre. , : 
a perennial crop of equal value and dependableness, each year, is worth $200.00 an acre, because of the great saving in expense of soit 
Land that will produce two such crops each year, 1S worth twice as much. If land could be 
Yet, peradventure, land might be found that would produce 
If so, please figure out what such land would be worth, 
measured by its productive capacity. Now in Alfalfa Valley, we have found sub-irrigated land that is producing four full crops of alfalfa 
Bought at $500.00 an acre, it can be depended on to pay from 
Yet Friends have secured six thousand two hundred and forty acres of this land, within 
sixteen months, at from $35.00 to $50.00 an acre. And still the way is open to secure 480 acres more, at these prices. This was secured by contract 
Richest, black loam soil, often twelve feet deep, underlaid with 
a stratum of water forty feet in thickness, of artesian origin and as pure as ever flowed from a mountain spring. Situated convenient toa 
County Seat, town, with three railroads, telephone, telegraph, express, Friends Meeting and School, we are in close touch with the up-to-date 
The Commercial Club of Scott City, have just purchased an entire block, in the center of the residence district, and are removing all of 
the houses, having the alley vacated, and will present this valuable property, to Friends, asa site for our Institute Building, ‘ 
Fund we will need $35 000.00. Of this we now have $27,574.46 and by Divine help we will have the rest within a few months. Among the delight- 
ful new centers, now inviting Friends, this one offers attractive inducements, both to the home builder and the investor. We invite those who 
appreciate the best in social, religious educational and financial lines, to come and investigate the facts and to havea part in the service and 


TE REAL VALUE Of agricultural land, anywhere, is determined by its productive capacity, rather than by its selling price. 


joy of giving to this part of the Greater West, that higher type of Quakerism, that humanity needs and Heaven expects. 


The 
Land that can be depended on, 
Land that will produce 


For our Building 


A new leaflet, just from 


the press, giving full particulars about sub-irrigation, Alfalfa Culture, Alfa Hay and Alfalfa Meal, as well asa description of Alfalfa Valley 


and the special opportunities, still open, gladly mailed free to all who are interested. Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT. 
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The Mnevitable 


I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer: 
Who fights the daily battles without fear ; 

Sees his hopes fail, but keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp: better, with love, a crust 
Than living in dishonor: envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 

Nor ever murmurs at his humble lot, 

But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great, 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
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Events and Comments 


The boy is not very old who can 
remember far enough back to recall the 
introduction of automobiles, and yet 
according to the statistics issued from 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
more than $50,000,000 worth of machines 
entered the markets of the world in 
1909. 


Visiting saloons and smoking while 
on duty have long been forbidden to the 
employes of the leading railroads of this 
country, but the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has just issued a new and more 
stringent rule, which prohibits the chew- 
ing of tobacco by its men when attend- 
ing to their work. At first this may 
seem like an extreme show of authority, 
but tobacco chewing is usually as 
offensive as smoking. As practiced by 
many men it is much more filthy than 
the use of either cigar or pipe. The 
railroad companies are using every 
effort to put a stop to the expectorating 
habit among their patrons; consistency 
demands that such rules should not be 
enforced by railroad men whose mouths 
are full of tobacco juice. 


The Methodist Board of Sunday- 
Schools has organized a department of 
methods designed to instruct “workers 
in various localities how to organize, 
grade and equip their schools and how 
to teach the lessons in an interesting, 
attractive and vital way.” To conduct 
this department the board has employed 
Mrs. M. S$. Lamoreaux, Chicago, who 
is widely known through writings and 
lectures to the world of First-day school 
workers—particularly through her book 
on “The Unfolding Life.” D. CG. 
Downey, the secretary of the board, and 
John T. McFarland, its chief editor, 
having decided that a national annual 
convention was useless for the board’s 
purposes, are now promoting instead a 
succession of institutes for discussion of 
First-day school problems in all sections 
of the denomination. 

Theodore Roosevelt has completed his 
hunting trip in Africa and has again 
returned to civilization. He is expected 
to reach the United States about the 
middle of Sixth month, and his arrival 


is to be signalized by a reception which 
is expected to be the greatest of its 
kind ever seen in New York or any- 
where else. Arrangements are being 
made for a national reception in his 
honor, to take place in New York City 
when he arrives. Robert C. Morris, 
president of the Republican Club of 
New York has appointed a special com- 
mittee to take the initiative in the cele- 
bration. It is proposed to make _ it 
national, in character. Many clubs in 
the Middle and Far West have signi- 
fied their intention of participating, one 
delegation of 100 coming from Cali- 
fornia. The promoters of the dem- 
onstration hope that every State in the 
Union will be represented. As a matter 
of propriety, even if he is not in Alaska, 


President Taft will not join in the poli- | 


tical jubilee of Roosevelt men. It is 
said, however, that he heartily favors 
the reception. How much politics there 
is in the affair and how much unselfish 
devotion are yet to be shown. 


"NOTICE. 

In response to a solicitation for an 
increased membership in Friends Insti- 
tute, lately sent out, over 200 persons 
have joined. The Board of Managers 
wish to welcome these new numbers, 
and also cordially invite all Friends 
to visit the new and commodious com- 
mittee and rest rooms and become mem- 
bers in order that the institute may 
extend its usefulness. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Bronson of the Rabble, by Albert E. 
Hancock. Publishers, J. B. Lippincott 
Co.,. Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50, 
cloth. 

Dr. Hancock lays his scene in Phila- 
delphia just before the outbreak of the 
war of 1812, at a time when the old class 
distinction between the well-to-do and 
the rabble which existed in the mother 
country was still strongly felt in the 
new republic; and many, especially 
among the wealthier citizens, were very 
pessimistic about the success of a repre- 
sentative government such as the United 
States. This spirit is vividly reflected 
in Senator Thornton who is the arch 
enemy of the rising young politician, 
Bronson, of the rabble. 

The value of the book lies in its 
graphic reproduction of the historical 
atmosphere of the times; but its chief 
interest centers in a three-cornered love 
affair and a divorce suit. 

The work is designed to satisfy the 
taste for popular novels, and while this 
may be the remunerative course for a 
fiction writer, it is to be regretted that 
Dr. Hancock has not used his talents in 
producing a more wholesome work. 


Rhoda of the Underground, by Flor- 
ence Finch Kelly. Publishers, Sturgis 
& Walton Co., 33 E. 27th Street, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

The scene of the story is laid in 
Southern Ohio during the years immed- 
iately preceding the Civil War. The 
chief characters are a young plantation 
owner and slave holder from Kentucky, 
and the daughter of an abolitionist who 
assisted her father in the work of run- 
ning an underground railroad. The two 
became lovers and this creates a situa- 
tion for dramatic interest. The hero- 
ine’s activities in the service of the 
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underground help some of her lover’s 
slaves to escape to Canada, resulting in 
many exciting incidents, and give to the 
tale a thrill of adventure. 


~The American Friend — 


“Truth is the highest thing a man sis keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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SEPARATIONS. 


Rayner Kelsey is quite right in his declaration— 
printed elsewhere in these columns this week—that 
the great body of Friends in America do not want 
any more “separations.” No truth is ever settled 
or established by this childish method of picking 
up the playthings and withdrawing. The true nature 
of Jesus Christ has been an issue in many separa- 
tions, from the Arian schism to the separation in the 
Society of Friends in 1828, but none of these 
separations has settled an iota of truth about that 
nature. Men are discussing it still, and will be dis- 
cussing it with the same zeal and earnestness at the 
turning of the next century. 

The basis of authority was the main issue in the 
Wilburite separation, but the bitter fights and the 
heart burnings and the lawsuits which attended that 
splitting controversy settled nothing. We are still 
discussing the true basis of authority in religion, and 
will be discussing it when Halley’s comet comes back 
again from its long, periodic wanderings! It is 
sun-clear that a separation could not from the nature 
of the case settle anything. People separate because 
they are holding a half truth. Each 
“branch” of a separated church sees tts side of truth, 
fights for it, separates to get it, and then starves and 
dries up because it misses the other side of truth 
which the opposite camp possesses... Anyone may 
verify this point very nicely by studying the history 
of the so-called “smaller bodies” or ‘“‘Wilburite meet- 
ings.” They got their half truth, namely, that “the 
Light of God illuminates the individual soul,” but 
they are slowly dying because they have not realized 
the equally important truths which the evangelical 
Christian insists upon. And the reverse is equally 
true. There is a type of evangelical Christianity in 
the “larger bodies” which is suffering for the lack 
of experience of divine illumination and inward 
personal revelation. Few things grow more arid and 
withered than the forms of religion which build solely 
on the letter of Scripture and on external plans of 
salvation. The outward basis and the inward basis 
are both essential to living expanding religion—and 
- the separatist has only one blade of the scissors! 
Solomon’s proposed method of settling to whom the 
baby truly belongs by cutting it in two is in all par- 


wing or 


ticulars a fitting illustration of the stupidity of 
division as a way of settling the truth. The divided 
baby is no longer a baby, and the mother going 
away triumphantly with her truncated half is badly 
deceived. So, is the fomenter and leader of 
separation deceived. He may, of course, get his poor 
half to clutch and to hold in peace, but— 

It is, however, a waste of good breath to talk 
about it and of good ink to write about it, for the 
intelligent Christian of the twentieth century knows 
alréady a few things in his own soul. One of them 
is that we all need each other and need to get together 
to serve Christ efficiently, and another is that the 
hate and bitterness and jealousies bréd in a separa- 
tion are the most chilling and killing frost that ever 
strikes the Christian spirit. 


too, 


Greater earnestness we 
do need, more fervor and passion, more experience 
of the meaning of Christ’s life and death, more of 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit and fire, but no 
R. M. J. 


more divisions and separations! 
REVIVALS—V. 
The characteristic mark of the “conversion” 
of revival is definite experience. In each individual 


is preceded by a period of deep 
a superconsciousness of sin, a longing for 


type 


“the experience” 
unrest 
divine fellowship, a dread of moral impotency, or 
acute sense of need. Following ‘“‘the 
experience” there is a springing up of new life— 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
As a rule these seasons of sudden transition occasion 


some other 


outbursts of rejoicing and praise, though such is 
not always the case. John Wesley questioned his 
own “experience” because it lacked the emotional 
element which he expected. ‘‘Then was I taught,” so 
he explains, “that peace and victory over sin are 
essential to faith in the captain of our salvation, but 
that, as to the transports of joy that usually attend 
the beginning of it, especially in those who have 
mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, sometimes 
withholdeth them according to the council of His 
own will.” 

The most beautiful example in all history of this 
type of experience is that of Francis of Assisi. 


His entrance into the kingdom was with bitter and long 
travail of heart, but it was so complete that it left little after- 
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wards to struggle for. So light came at last—light which, 
after the prolonged darkness, seemed to Francis blinding and 
terrible in its intensity. In one of the wayside chapels— 
dédicated to St. Damian—where Francis spent many hours in 
prayer, he was kneeling one day in profound. agony of heart. 
“Great and glorious God,” he cried, “and Thou, Lord Jesus, 
I pray Ye shed abroad Your light in the darkness of my 
mind.” As he looked up, he seemed to see the eyes of Christ 
fixed upon him in tender love. Immediately his spirit leaped 
to embrace the Saviour. From that hour his heart was 
transfixed by the love of Christ.* 

Following this revelation, nothing was too hard, 
too loathsome or too dangerous for Francis to do if 
only he believed his Master willed it. To the sick, 
the poor and the outcast he became a friend indeed— 
with love so pure and strong that it transformed his 
generation and revived his Church. 

This type of revival spreads by means of sug- 
gestion, and in this respect presents a sharp contrast 
to the ‘‘convincement” revival, which depends for 
its propagation on education. Knox was instructed 
by Calvin, and he in turn taught the Scotch Pres- 
byters. Each generation’ passes its religious ideals 
on to the next, thus forming a kind of intellectual 
apostolic succession. But with the 
revival the succession is broken, and its appearance is 
sporadic and spontaneous because suggestion is often 


“conversion” 


* too subtle to be traced. The word suggestion is here 


<d 


used in its technical sense, meaning not only the 
dynamic of ideas conveyed by words, but that peculiar 
power which one individual exercises over another 
through a process of subtle imitation reproducing the 
finer touches of feeling and faith. 

Everyone is susceptible to suggestion, especially at 
certain seasons. Just between sleeping and waking, 
or while drifting on the easy rhythm of music, or 
while waiting in silence, these are auspicious times 
for its operation. After years of unsuccessful strug- 
gling for “the inward witness,” John Wesley was 
sitting quietly listening to Luther’s preface to the 
Epistles of the Romans when, “about a quarter before 
nine,” so he writes, “while he (Luther) was describ- 
ing the change wrought by God in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warm. I 
felt I did trust Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; 
and an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” Charles Wesley’s experience 
was even a more conspicuous example of this force 
of suggestion. 


Lying in bed, he was attended by a woman of a deeply 
devout character, and to her there came an intense conviction 
that she ought to speak some words of comfort to him. Long 


* Quotations used in this editorial are taken from Revivals, 
Their Laws and Leaders, by James Burns. Publishers, Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 


she struggled against it, but at length, overpowered, she 
entered his room, and with intense voice, said: “In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, arise! ‘Thou shalt be healed of all thy 
infirmities.” Wesley was, according to his own confession, 
composing himself to sleep. Suddenly the words, breaking in 
upon the silence around him, fell upon his ears with startling 
effect. “They struck me to the heart,” he says. “I never 
heard words uttered with like solemnity. I sighed within 
myself, and said: ‘Oh, that Christ would thus speak to me!’” 
Suddenly the light dawned, and his whole being seemed to be 
caught in transport. 


This type of revival has been called emotional, but 
the term is somewhat misleading. As we have just 
observed, the basis of appeal is “suggestion” rather 
than emotion. Often God touches a sober, thought- 
ful soul in this way, though a sensitive nature is 
most likely to respond. Age also has something to 
do with the susceptibility of individuals, the middle 
teens being the most impressionable period. But 
what is quite as important as the disposition or age of 
the individual is the general moral tone of the com- 
munity. The “conversion” type of revival is most. 
likely to occur and flourish among people who are 
living considerably below their moral ideas, whose 
prevailing weakness is a lack of energy to do what. 
they know to be right. Amid such conditions a man | 
finds the contrast between what he is and what he 
ought to be so sharp that it is profoundly painful. 
Such a one is likely to find relief, if he finds relief 
at all, in a “conversion” revival. On the other hand, 
where the community life, by severe training and 
discipline, is kept well up to the approved standards. 
—as it was for generations in the Society of Friends ; 
or where the people are compelled by force to live 
by ideals above their standards—as was the case in 
Geneva under Calvin—the “convincement” type of 
revival prevails. 

Each type has its weakness as well as its virtue, 
but both have been the means of lifting men to new 
planes of spiritual life. The better we can understand 
them, therefore, the greater will their possibilities 
become. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE HERITAGE OF SCHISM. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


The heritage of schism is schism. The offspring 
of revolution is another revolution. 

An Englishman took a prominent Friend of 
America to visit the site of the first battle of the 
great Civil War of the seventeenth century in Eng- | 
land. ‘Here,’ said the Englishman, “here began 
the American Revolution.” He meant that the les- 
son of revolution against authority was taught by the 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century to the 


Americans of the eighteenth. 


24, I1910.] 
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This makes schism a serious business. The lesson 
is plain enough to make thinking people think. Very 
well it is for men t® talk glibly after twenty-five or 
fifty or a hundred years of some “glorious revolu- 
tion,’ but even while they speak, perhaps, the 
dragon’s teeth are bringing forth another crop of 
armed men. ‘The schism idea, like seed in mummy 
caskets, seems never to die. 


Of course, it seems to us all that some revolutions 
and some divisions have been necessary. But they 
are always tremendously dangerous, because the 
schism idea, once bred, is wondrous prolific. After 
a division, people get the idea that separation is the 
great cure-all, and that as soon as there is a difference 
of opinion, friends ought to part company. Then 
follow divisions without adequate cause, or for pur- 
poses that could be otherwise accomplished. 


Almost every period of history abounds with illus- 
trations of the above truth. The example of the 
American Revolution may be cited further. As the 
Americans learned from Englishmen the lesson of 
rebellion, so they taught it to their own sons and 
grandsons. The Confederation (1781-1789) fell 
apart because of the disruptive tendencies developed 
during the Revolution. The 13 colonies had broken 
away from the central authority of England, and 
they were not disposed to tolerate any central author- 
ity at all. So they drifted further and further apart. 
The central government grew weaker and weaker, 
until it could not pay even the interest on its debt. 

_ England soon had reason to think she might get 
back singly the colonies she had lost in a body. This 
period is called the “critical period” of American 
history just because the disruptive tendencies of the 
Revolution came so near to destroying the new nation 
in its infancy. 

A few great souls in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 saved America from disintegration by draw- 
ing up the present Constitution, which provided for 
a strong central government. But even then the old 
schism idea did not die. It lived on in the theories 
of nullification and secession. These theories were 
propounded in turn by North and South. Whenever 
a section could not have its way, it raised the ery of 
division. ‘The North was guilty of it at the time 
of Hamilton’s Assumption Bill in 1790, and in 1804, 
1811 and 1815. The South proclaimed the doctrine 
in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798-99, 
and in the attempted nullification by South Carolina 
in 1832. 

But the end was not yet. The idea of division 
in the United States reached its logical conclusion in 
the secession of the Southern States and in the hor- 
rors of the Civil War. That war was entered upon 
primarily, indeed exclusively, to settle the old, old 
question as to whether differences of opinion were to 
be forever settled in America by separation. At a 
cost in blood and money that staggered the world, it 
was decided that the schism idea in the United States 
should at last come to an end. 


Examples of a similar nature may be drawn almost 


indefinitely from history. The French Revolution 
bred nine changes of government during the succeed- 
ing century, and among these the present form is the 
third trial at a republic. The revolt from the Roman 
Church in the sixteenth century made the idea of 
division so dominant among Protestants that sects 
divided and subdivided—and today some of them are 
resubdividing. 

Again, it must be insisted that not all divisions are 
bad. But they are dangerous, because they start a 
tendency that may run wild. Protestants pretty 
generally think that the separation from Rome was 
a good thing. Yet, after the Reformation, if the 
schism idea could have been checked, some ridiculous 
divisions might have been avoided. There must come 
a time after every serious separation when the great 
middle class of sensible, stable thinkers say to the 
open advocates and the secret fomenters of division: 
“Thus far and no farther.” 

The lesson for the Society of Friends is not obscure. 
We have had our great separation, and the seeds of 
division have long kept their fertility. Whatever 
views may be held with regard to the separation of 
1827-28, the fact is patent that the schism idea, once 
born, did not die easily. Today the history of 
American Quakerism contains in its index such 
denominations as ‘Hicksite,’ “Orthodox,” “Wil- 
burite,” “Gurneyite,” “Anti-Slavery Friends,” 
“Primitive Friends,” ete. 

Yet some Friends who applaud the division of 
1827-28 are writing treatises continually to the effect 
that the exact heresies of 1827 are among us today in 
virulent form. If this be the case, thinking Friends 
must wonder whether there may not be some more 
successful method than schism for dealing with such 
problems. If there is a better way, or if there is any 
other way at all, Friends will look well to it when- 
ever occasion may require. 

There are influences today in the Society of 
Friends that are working consciously or unconsciously 
to revive the old schism idea. Every effort to insist 
upon or magnify differences of opinion tends toward 
diversion as unerringly as the needle points toward 
the pole. 

The dictum is promulgated that when people come 
to differ “so essentially” from the old standards, they 
should leave the organization. This is a subtle sug- 
gestion that some kind of a secession, voluntary or 
otherwise, is needful. It also assumes to state that 
certain other people’s views are incompatible with 
membership in the Society, when they themselves do 
not believe so. But suppose, on the contrary, that 
a man, having changed his views to an extent, knows 
that they are still compatible with the cardinal doc- 
trines of his Society; suppose, moreover, he knows 
in his heart that the Society comes nearer to his 
ideals than any other; suppose he loves his Society 
as his own life and wants to help it become stronger 
and of greater service to the Master; suppose, finally, 
he feels sure that his changes of viewpoint, instead 
of overthrowing the cardinal doctrines of his Society, 
will enrich and glorify them. 
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* Then the man will remain in his Society stead- 
fastly and encourage all others to do the same. He 
knows that time and growth will make changes, and 
he will seek to bring his new vision of truth to bear 
upon this process. If not all of his ideas are 
accepted, he will be content as long as the Society in 
question stands nearer to his ideas than any other. 
This man has learned that growth may come without 
division. 

The Society of Friends is not going to divide again. 
Let this saying go forth. There may be extremes 
of thought, conservative and liberal, at the two edges 
of the Society, but the great middle class of steady, 
practical Friends, unbusied with the fine points of 
doctrine, have had enough of division. They will 
let this conservative thinker and that liberal thinker 
promulgate their interpretations of Scripture and doc- 
trine as long as they are content to do so peaceably 
and give time for Truth to triumph. But when either 
one gets hurried and wants it settled his way all at 
once; when either one begins to cry that differences 
are “‘so big” that somebody must get out; then the 
voice of the great middle class of Friends will be 
heard. 

It is being heard right now. A little talk about 
“essential differences” and the need for a secession 
is enough. That sort of speech among Friends is 
of the past. Let this ery go forth among Friends 
everywhere: “The seeds of the old division have 
sprung up often enough. We have heard all we wish 
to hear about the need for secessions. We have had 
enough of the heritage of schism.” 


Haverford, Pa. 


WOMAN IN THE COMMUNITY. 
BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 
( Concluded. ) 


Women have successfully entered the fields of 
medicine, dentistry and law. There is no longer any 
question about the success of women doctors. 

A young woman doctor was appointed ambulance 
surgeon in one of New York’s worst districts a few 
years ago. She was beautiful, charming and ladylike, 
from a beautiful home in New York—one of the girls 
who, a generation ago, would have been thought fit 
only for the drawing-room and embroidery. She was 
not satisfied to lead a merely social life, so decided to 
study medicine. She finished her course at one of 
the New York colleges of medicine, graduating with 
highest honors. 

An ambulance surgeon has to go with the ambu- 
lance on hurry calls for all kinds of accident cases— 
it requires strong nerves, a cool head, courage, keen 
judgment and quick wits—a position supposed to 
tax even a man’s powers. Considerable alarm was 
expressed and some hostility when this pretty woman 
was put on the ambulance staff. The policemen in the 
district, who respond to the ambulance calls and work 
under the direction of the surgeon were highly indig- 
nant. They said they did not want to be bossed by a 


woman and that she would be inefficient and cause 
no end of trouble. They no doubt thought she would 
faint away at the critical moment, and have to be 
carried off instead of the patient. The young doctor, 
however went calmly to work. The hostility of the 
policemen and the gibes and hisses which greeted her 
at first did not daunt her. In a short time, every 
policeman in her district was her abject slave, and 
the people in the district idolized her. At the end of 
two years she married and gave up her position as 
ambulance surgeon, but not her other practice. A 
short time before her marriage the head policeman of 
her district asked permission to come, with all his 
subordinates, on a certain evening, to pay her their 
respects. She gladly gave the permission and they 
came in a body, bringing with them a testimonial, 
beautifully engraved and framed, expressing their 
appreciation of her services. Never before, they said, 
had such splendid ambulance service been rendered in 
their district; she had shown greater courage and 
skill and efficiency than any of her predecessors, in 
fact, they could not find words in which to express 
their admiration of her work or of their regret at her 
having to give it up. 

I have only begun to tell of all the good work 
women are doing in the community all over our land. 
It increases with such rapidity that it is impossible 
to keep pace with it. 

There is work to be done in every community, no 
matter how small. When girls from small places go 
away from home to school or college, they often 
become dissatisfied with their opportunities. at home 
for work or service. This is not as it should be— 
every community needs sadly just such trained young 
women, It is more difficult to find opportunities of 
earning a living in the country, but a small salary . 
there is worth as much as a large salary in the city 
where the expenses are so much greater, with the 
advantage in the country of having much better liv- 
ing conditions. If we can become interested in 
working to help our home towns or committees to 
better things, we will soon forget to be dissatisfied - 
with our surroundings. 

One of the great needs of the modern woman is to 
know how to conserve her strength. She spreads her- 
self out too much, she has too many irons in the fire. 
Professor J. , of Cornell, was speaking on this 
subject not long ago. He gave, as an example, a 
young woman in the college who was exceptionally 
clever and who was trying to get as much out of and 
into her college life as possible. The result was that 
her health was breaking down. Professor J 
called her to him and asked her if she did not realize 
that she was going to ruin her health. He told her 
she must plan for the future, not for the years 
between twenty and thirty but for the years between 
fifty and sixty when she should be at her highest 
usefulness and efficiency if she did not ruin her 
chances then. He advised her to stop some of her 
activities and studies, and go to bed every night not 
later than ten o’clock. She was much impressed with. 
his wisdom and proceeded to obey him. He probably 
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saved her from a nervous breakdown which would 
have practically ended her usefulness. 

Another great need of the modern woman (and 
man also) is efficiency in some one line. Most of us 
can do a great many things either poorly or fairly 
well. The demand is for people who can do some one 
thing very well; who have thoroughly mastered what- 
ever they do, and can be absolutely relied upon to do 
it as it should be done; who have a conscientiousness 
about details and an interest in the work for its own 
sake. It is difficult to find either men or women to 
fill responsible positions. But efticiency alone is not 
sufficient for success. A woman must have tact and 
sympathy and judgment, she must be able to work 
harmoniously with other people. She ought to have 
her own opinions but ought not to antagonize people 
in expressing them, in short, it is the all round person, 
with high efficiency in some one line that everybody 
wants, and woman’s life in.the community is helping 
her to become 


“The perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 


New York City. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. | 
SELF-CONTROL. 


BY JONATHAN B. WRIGHT. 


One of the words in the Greek Testament, that is 
translated temperance, is egkrateia. The eg or, 
rather, the en from which it comes means “in” or 
“within,” while the krattein means “to rule.” From 
the latter we get the last syllable of such words as 
autocrat and democrat. The word means, then, 
ruling within. It calls up the magnificent possi- 
bilities of soul-mastery or self-control. 


There are those who claim that temperance is mod- 
eration in the use of all things. But soul-mastery 
means no such thing. It means the moderate use otf 
all good things and total abstinence from all evil 
things. 

Does the temperate man indulge moderately in 
those lusts of the flesh that destroy the body and 
plunge the soul into perdition? No. He keeps 
himself wholly away from such things. He does not 
even indulge in the thought of them. And if such 
thoughts attempt to creep unbidden into the mind, 
there rises in the soul an instinctive revulsion and 
resistance. The man of self-control puts such 
thoughts unceremoniously out of doors. 


Bob Burdette speaks with much humor and sug- 
gestiveness of men who claim to be only moderately 
good. He says: “What would you think of a mod- 
erately good egg?” 

Does the man of self-control indulge moderately 
in the use of intoxicants? No. He ‘used to do so 
sometimes, but men have learned many things in later 
years. And, now, he keeps himself wholly from 
such use because the drinks are poison. 


The men who have gone to the top in any enter- 
prise are always those, who have added self-control 


to both genius and industry. And the great rail- 
road officials, the merchant princes and the captains 
of industry, with their keen business sense, have dis- 
covered that, in a work. where lives and fortunes are 
at stake, no place of responsibility can be filled by a 
man who does not possess the virtue of self-control. 
No man who drinks can run a locomotive or act as 
fireman or conductor or brakeman or tend a switch. 


No man who drinks, even in moderation, can 
hold any place of trust in any great industry, and 
the captains of industry are rapidly weeding out of 
their business even the day laborer who drinks, merely 
because they find him an unprofitable investment. 
This is a ‘triumph for temperance that bids fair 
to put a stop speedily to all drinking by starving 
the drinking man out of existence. This may seem 
a cruel and relentless remedy, but business is busi- 
ness enough to apply it. 

Wilmington, O. 


THE EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR UPON THE EDUCATION 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


Friends came into the Revolutionary War not a 
highly educated body (they were never that), but 
with a fair sprinkling of moderately cultured men 
in Philadelphia and sporadic cases through the coun- 
try. The rank and file could read and write, and in 
many cases but little more. The war exercised 
profound effect upon them in various ways 

A good proportion of their prominent Philadel- 
phians joined the American cause and were disowned. 
When we recall the list of names that belonged to 
this company—Biddle, Marshall, Matlack, Mifflin, 
Morris, Wetherill, Wharton and others—we can 
guess at the loss to the membership which resulted 
from this cause. It is probable that the Free 
Quakers represented a higher average of education 
than the larger body that remained loyal. For while 
in this larger body there were a number of the same 
elass, it contained much more of the people who, as 
regards education and influence in public affairs, 
were of a lower order. The yearly meeting there- 
fore lost something, educationally speaking, by this 
great uprising. 

In other respects it gained. In 1777 the yearly 
meeting, conscious of a certain unpopularity attach- 
ing to its course during the war, contrasting strongly 
with the leadership which its members had \ exercised 
in the Colonial days of happy memory, drew together 
its reserves of strength, closed up its ranks, and 
decreed what it called a “reformation.” Down 
through its grades of meetings the watchword was 
passed, and one and all appointed committees to 
bring about the change. This was intended to give 
vitality to Quaker doctrine and practice in various 
ways. 

Friends were to return to primitive plainness and 
simplicity in their houses and garments. The com- 
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mittees visited their own homes first and cleared out 
objectionable extravagances. They were to avoid 
contact with outside religious influences either in 
public services or books. ‘This narrowed their out- 
look upon the world, but created an intensive loyalty 
not previously felt. They were to end slavery among 
themselves; and the century-long struggle came to a 
conclusion during the war, when the last slaves owned 
by Friends, except where legal difficulties interposed, 
were freed, or the recalcitrants were disowned. 
They were to take a better position as to spirituous 
liquors, and did make a great advance in personal 
habits, while about the last Quaker tavern-keepers 
disappeared at the same time; and, finally, they were 
to see that the children of Friends had schools 
which they could attend and learn the elements of 
education under the care of teachers of sympathetic 
religious influences. These schools had been com- 
mon, but not universal, in Colonial times, but now 
committees were appointed to fill the gaps. 

The Revolutionary War was an epoch in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, the beginning, in a sense, of 


the type of Friend which we have since known.. 


Something of the public spirit and broader outlook 
of earlier days was lost; but an intense denomina- 
tionalism, a separation from alien influences, a devo- 
tion to high moral standards, an endeavor after 
internal righteousness, were gained. 

This at first hardly made for educational ideals. 
Mediocrity is written on the history of the following 
decades—a mediocrity, however, most respectable in 
its sincerity, and groping towards something better. 
Such as were left of the cultured Philadelphians felt 
the conditions keenly and the need for better schools, 
and through the exertions of such men as John Dick- 
inson, the old soldier, pamphleteer and politician; 
Owen Biddle, the repentant member of the board of 
war of the revolutionary government; James Pem- 
berton, ever faithful sufferer and British sympa- 
thizer, and others, the movement was carried through 
which established Westtown. 

This in turn created a demand as well as source 
of supply, and private academies, which were more 
advanced than the little schools managed by the 
monthly meetings, arose in many places. 

One thing these schools did, which is typical of 
the whole work of Friends in those days. They 
taught well up to the point where they stopped. The 
penmanship, the reading, the elements of English 
grammar and of arithmetic were better learned and 
more assiduously practiced than now. This is evi- 
dent from many an old manuscript and minute book 
of the Revolutionary days. They were often afraid 
of higher education as likely to interfere with an 
inspired ministry, but an education to “fit for busi- 
ness,” to carry on the mercantile and farming affairs 
of daily life, was thoroughly attended to. It was to 
require another half century to create a serious 
demand for a college, and quite a century before 
the need of the services of highly-educated men for 
the ite of the Society in general was largely recog- 
nized. 


The Revolutionary War probably delayed this 
development. On its moral and traditional side it 
was a conservative reaction. The loss of its political 
members, many of whom were well educated, with- 
drew an important influence which, if retained, might 
have encouraged the growth of a better sentiment. 
The very fact that so many of them had to be dis- 
owned created an opposition to all that they repre- 
sented, and in drawing into itself, the Society 
practically said, we will avoid the public and edu: 
cational tendencies which have resulted so badly. 

But in the establishment of an efficient system of 
elementary schools, the work, unknown to its authors, ’ 
was begun. Some ambitious youths are never satis- 
fied with a little learning. If kept ignorant, they 
may repose in peace. But begin the process of intel- 
lectual stimulation, and nothing short of the best, 
in an honest and simple community as Friends were, 
will satisfy them. 


“Beware when God lets loose a thinker on the 
planet; then all things are at a risk.”” Out of every 
generation of elementary scholars will arise a few 
who will seek a middle-grade education, and out of 
these will be a few who will go higher. And when 
this number accumulates sufficiently, they will 
demand and find institutions for higher learning 
either in their church home or elsewhere.—The 
Westonian. 


THE GREATEST GIFT. 


What shall we give to those so dear 
Who walk beside us day by day; 
Whose kindly smiles and songs of cheer 
Like sweet flowers bloom beside our way; 
No wealth of lands or golden store 
Is mine to gladden and delight 
The friends whose love still more and more 
Shall make my earthly journey bright. 


What shall I give to Him who came— 
The Greatest Gift—to all mankind, | 
To bind the bruised and cure the lame 
To heal the sick, restore the blind; 
To lift the fallen, dry the tears 
Of those who sorrow, those who weep 
Relieve the timid of their fears 
And rouse the slumb’ring from their sleep. 


Had I vast lands or stores of gold 
Or riches from the foaming sea, 
All that my feeble hands could hold 
All that the world could give to me; 
Behold they even now are His— 
The earth, the sea, the bending sky 
And all the wealth that in them is— 
What would He have from such as I? 


The Spirit of the Christmastide 

Comes down and reigns within my heart 
With Peace that ever will abide 

With Joy that never can depart; 
And He who dwells in light above — 

Stoops down to take a gift of mine— 
The off’ring of a wealth of love, 

And makes my human gift divine. 


He bids me give to those so dear 
Who walk beside me in the way— 
The comfort of a smile or tear, 
The gift of love from day to day. 


—From “University Life,” by Lela Wildman, ’1o. 
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CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 


[The following notice of Rufus M. Jones’ little 
book, “Children of the Light,” is taken from The 
Independent Methodist, and shows how others enjoy 
a touch of Quaker mysticism.—Epb. | 

In this busy age we have no time to ponder the 
large folio volumes of the past. It is a day of scanty 
leisure, and reading cannot be undertaken as a serious 
and well-planned duty. “We are dimly conscious,” 
says Rufus M. Jones in the preface to this book of 
selections, ‘‘that there are precious words, thrilling 
with life and experiences of earlier men, buried away 
in heavy, dusty books, lost to us because we cannot 
spare the time to search them out. We catch a hint 
of these living passages as we catch the odor of 
flowers by the roadside; but the compulsion of busi- 
ness drives us on. ‘The person who gathers them and 
puts them within reach of our hand does us a service.” 


The service of collecting fragrant passages is the 
one which the author attempts in his book. It is 
to the writings of early Quakers that he has gone for 
his selections—those children of the light who fol- 
lowed their Light at such a cost of suffering. It is 
good indeed to be introduced to such noble company. 
How rich in spirit must that good woman, Margaret 
‘Fell, have been, who, when confined in a damp cell 
at Lancaster Castle, with the loss of her estate 
threatened, and her daughter stricken down with the 
dread plague in London, could write: 


“Tn tender compassion and love, and the feeling of 
that Life which never has an end, do I write. It is 
in that I do enjoy my dear Mary; her spirit is near 
and dear and seems present with me; whether in 
the body or out of it, with the Lord. To the Lord of 
heaven and earth she is given up freely. To His 
heavenly and holy will I freely submit that every jot 
and tittle may be fulfilled to the glory and praise of 
His Great Name. 

““My dear daughter, keep down all unworthy anxve- 
ties. In the invisible holy life which thou art made 
partaker of, solace thy soul, and in a sense of the 
superintending power of Almighty Ged, rest satisfied 
and be content. As I have said often to thee, Give 
up to be crossed—that is the way to please the Lord 
and to follow Him in His own way and will Whose 
way is-the best; and blessed and happy are they 
that repose on His arm and in His bosom. Their’s 
is an enduring inheritance, where there will never be 
any more change. Let nothing enter thy mind con- 
cerning me, for I am well content with the handiwork 
of the Lord. Let not sorrow fill your hearts, for we 
have all cause to rejoice in the Lord evermore, and I 
most of all.” 

Among so many gems of piety it is difficult to make 
choice. As.expressions of a tender soul flowing out 
in love and sympathy to others, some words of James 
Nayler impress us as superlatively beautiful. Per- 
secuted until his reason gave way, poor Nayler has 
suffered at the hands of historians, but none can 
remain unimpressed after reading his tender breath- 
ings of love. 


“There is nothing dear and precious to me in this 
world but God’s truth and His life of righteousness ; 
for this I have forsaken all the world and whatever 
was dear to me in it. I have hated and counted all 
else an enemy, that I might obtain Christ, the Foun- 
tain and Spring of that Eternal Life, the Truth and 
Beauty of which I cannot express as I think it and 
feel it. The loveliness of this Fountain hath so truly 
united my spirit to all that bears the image of it 
that there can be no separation from it which does 
not make my life suffer thereby. And I can truly 
say that there is no other thing whatsoever that can 
unite me as one with any creature living but this 
Image and Life from which it is born. In whomso- 
ever I think I see the least appearance of this Seed 
of life, for that person I can, by that power of Love 
begotten in me, lay down my life.” 

Broken by suffering the earthly tabernacle gave 
way in 1660, after punishment which, as Rufus 
Jones says, “reads like leaves from the annals of a 
barbaric tribe”; yet James Nayler could say in his 
dying hour: 

“There is a spirit which I feel, that delights to do 
no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to 
endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the 
end; its hope is to outline all wrath and contention, 
and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty,.or what- 
ever is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to the 
end of all temptations. As it bears no evil in itself, 
so it conceives none in thought to any other. If it 
be betrayed it bears it; for its ground and spring is 
in the mercies and forgiveness of God. Its crown is 
meekness, its life is everlasting love unfeigned; it 
takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not with con- 
tention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God 
alone it can rejoice, though none else regard it, or 
can own its life. It never rejoiceth but through 
sufferings; for with the world’s joy it is murdered. 
I found it alone, being forsaken; I have fellowship 
therein with them who lived in dens, and desolate 
places in the earth, who through death obtained this 
resurrection and eternal holy life.” © 


SHARING THINGS. 


“Looking at the pictures in your new book, Sis?” 
queried Bert as he seated himself by his sister’s side 
on the couch. 

“Yes; an’ it’s an awful nice book, Bert,” replied 
Retta, throwing an arm lovingly around her brother’s 
neck. ‘Want to look too?” 

“YT don’t go much on pictures,” replied the boy; 
“but say, Sis, can’t you let a fellow read a story 
while he’s resting ?” 

“T want the book my own self!’ was the retort of 
the child, who was a wee bit selfish and grudged 
sharing any of her belongings with others. 

“Come now, Retta,”’ coaxed he, more to tease her 
than for any great longing he had for the book, “let 
me read just one story. And say, I’ll read it aloud, 
too, so’s you and Angeline can hear it.” 

At that the child reluctantly handed over the book, 
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but there was such a pouty look on her face as her’ 


brother began to read that it was very evident she was 
not made happy in thus sharing her book. 

It was a mere accident, however, that the story 
Bert chanced upon was about a child who was very 
unselfish, and always thought of others before her- 
self, sharing all her good things with her brothers 
and sisters, and in every way trying to make others 
happy. 

The pouty look left Retta’s face as the story pro- 
ceeded, and a somewhat shame-faced one took its 
place; for the child realized the contrast between her- 
self and the one whom ‘everybody loved’’ because of 
her unselfishness. 

“That would be a dandy sort of a girl to have for 
a sister, wouldn’t it, now?’ exclaimed Bert, inno- 
cently, as he finished. Then, tossing the book in 
Retta’s lap, he jumped to his feet as the clock told 
him it was time for him to be off. 

The book, which but a short time before had 
seemed so attractive, was left unopened ; and her eyes 
were full of tears as she said to her doll, into whose 
ears all her troubles were poured: “Oh, I jus’ wish 
God would make me like that girl in the story, so 
folks would love me! but you do anyhow, Angeline, 
even if I don’t like to ’vide my things. Jus’ think, 
though, Bert, my own brother, said he’d rather have 
that girl for a sister’n me! an’ I’m all the sister he’s 
got, too! Wasn’t that jus’ dre’ful?’ Here the big 
tears coursed down her cheeks and dropped unheeded 
on the cause of all her unhappiness as she continued: 
“Mamma says God can make me good; an’ so, 0’ 
course, *twould be ’s easy for Him to make me unsel- 
fish. I guess I’d better jus’ ask Him, anyhow;” and 
slipping down by the side of the couch, she prayed: 
“Dear Jesus, V’ve always asked You ’fore to make 
me good; but now, if You can’t do both at once, I’d 
rather be made unselfish ’stead 0’ good, jus’ like the 
girl in the story, so’s Bert will love me, ’cause you 
know, he’s the only brother ve got. Please make 
me so right off, so’s I can s’prise Bert. Amen.” 

And she really did surprise her brother that very 
night; for after supper, when he threw himself on 
the couch, Retta brought her new book and handed it 
to him, saying, with a sweet smile: “You can have 
my new book as long as you want it, Bert.” 

The boy let out a surprised whistle at this unusual 
act of generosity as he took the offered book, and said: 
“Why, what’s come over you, Sis? You wouldn’t 
hardly let a fellow look at it this morning.” 

“Tm tryin’ to be like Nina, the girl you read about, 
Bert,” said she, looking very unlike the pouty child 
of a few hours previous; “‘an’ I feel lots happier 
mside o’ me already.” Then, hesitatingly, she added: 
“TI don’t want you wishin’ some other girl was 
your sister, jus’ cause she’s more unselfish than me!” 

She did not become like the “other girl’ all at once, 
but there was such a marked improvement that one 
day Bert exclaimed: “Say, Sis, let me take your 
book, and ll write ‘Retta’ in place of that Nina—the 
girl I fell in love with—for the story just fits you 
now.” —Eachange. 


Some Hieos on Present Bay Topics. 


A SURVEY OF THE DISCUSSION ON THE 
‘PROPOSED. CHANGE IN DISCIPLINE. 


BY A. EDWARD KELSEY. 


I have just gone over my file of Tus AmERIcAN 
Frrenp for 1909 and read the 12 articles on the pro- 
posed changes in discipline, written by 11 different 
Friends. I find six of these in favor of the change, 
and five against it. So divergent are the views 
expressed that one Friend considers the proposition 
revolutionary, threatening the very foundations of 
our Society, while another feels equally sure that 
there is but one side to the question, and that the 
meeting for ministry and oversight has come to be a 
mere ‘“‘vermiform appendage.” 

After endeavoring to read the articles from an 
impartial standpoint, and a careful study of both 
the discipline and the proposed change, I have come 
to the conclusion of Sir Roger de Coverly, that “Much 
might be said on both sides.” 

On the one hand, I feel sure that a large majority 
of Friends will candidly admit that under our present 
system we have a considerable amount of almost 
worthless machinery which helps to clog the wheels 
of progress. On the other hand, a careful study of 
the proposed change convinces me that it does not 
adequately meet the needs of the situation. While, 
under ordinary circumstances, I believe that the 
work of the Chureh would be better conducted under 
the proposed change, still I must admit that the min- 
istry is not properly safeguarded. To be concrete 
with my objections, there are three chief things which 
impress me as making the proposed change inade- 
quate to the situation: 

First. In the superscription to Section I of pro- 
posed change, it allows a monthly meeting to take 
from the ‘pastoral committee of the congregation” 
and from the ‘‘committee on ministry and pastoral 
work of the monthly meeting” all the functions for 
which they exist as committees except the work of 
the latter in recording ministers. 

By eliminating one line in this superscription, this 
difficulty could be met thus: ‘“AJl meetings on minis- 
try and oversight are discontinued, and their fune- 
tions are to be performed through the following com- 
Mittees? Sims’ 

Second. Where a monthly meeting is neglectful 
in taking the initiative or declines to do so in the 
case of the subversive character of the teachings or 
practices of any minister, provision should be made 
so that the quarterly meeting could do this on its own 
initiative. 

As long as the minutes of a monthly meeting will 
allow a minister to travel to any part of his yearly 
meeting, it would seem as though the character of his 
ministry and his manner of life should be safeguarded 
in this way. This would make provision for what 
we now find in Chapter XIV, Section II, paragraph 
3 (Iowa Yearly Meeting Discipline). } 

Third. In place of the old intricate system of 
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recording ministers, whereby the candidate must pass 
through six separate sieyes, we have simplified the 
process to “just half that number” and not made 
sufficient provision to safeguard the matter as is 
needed in some instances. Whereas now the matter 
is likely to hold over three quarterly meetings, it 
is proposed to pass it through at one. It does seem 
as though a matter of such importance ought, at 
least, to go to a committee appointed by the quarterly 
meeting and the matter not acted upon till a suc- 
ceeding quarterly meeting. 

While we do not want superfluous machinery, 
before we install new let us be fully convinced that 
it is going to do the required work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


@orrespondence. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In our trip south to the Gulf coast we stopped off half way 
between Houston and Galveston, at a place called League City. 

It was a happy surprise to find a meeting of Friends held in* 
Dr. Hewitt’s residence, and on inquiry we were glad to learn 
that at this place Friends were making a special effort to 
build up a Friends neighborhood and have a meeting. We 
found a good public spirit there, and some who do not belong 
to Friends will join them in their work. 

League City is located in the orange belt, and on the main 
railroad from Houston to Galveston. Just recently an electric 
line has been surveyed and the right of way been secured 
from Houston to Galveston, passing through League City. 
More than 100 cities and towns are located within a radius of 
30 miles. 

There are now eight Friends families located at this place 
and several others have purchased land intending to come 
later. 

We visited some of the orange orchards and found them 
producing $600 to $1,000 per acre. The growing of figs, straw- 
berries and winter gardens is also a success. 


League City, Texas, AtyIn J. GEORGE. 
Second month 9, I910. 


Chinns of Interest Among Ourselues 


Florence M. Rees, Springbrook, Ore., will represent Pacific 
College in the State Oratorical Contest of Colleges, at Salem, 
Ore., Third month 11th. 

Centennial of White Water Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Richmond, Ind. Books are now ready for distribution. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. Send to Charles H. Moore, Rich- 
mond, Ind., for copies. 

Millie Lawhead, evangelist, was called home from Pennsyl- 
vania, where she was holding a series of meetings, to attend 
the funeral of her nephew, Charles Lawhead, who was killed 
while coasting on a sled. 

Willard O. Trueblood, of Toronto Meeting, has been 
appointed by the Upper Canada Bible Society, a member of a 
committee to arrange for a celebration next year, of the 300th 
anniversary of the English translation of the Bible. 

Van Wert Quarterly Meeting of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
was held at Van Wert, from the 4th to 6th inst. All the 
services were attended with an unusual manifestation of 
spiritual life. Ira C. Johnson, Lynn, yearly meeting super- 
intendent, and Wm. Smith, Carthage, Ind., were present. Quar- 
terly meeting is being followed by a revival, J. L. Kittrell 
being the evangelist. 

Newberg Quarterly Meeting, Ore., was held the 12th and 
13th inst. Chas. Replogle and Josiah Dillon, visiting members, 
gave messages which were highly appreciated. There was 
a large attendance from the various monthly meetings. Several 


lings of church work were brought before the meeting and 
advanced steps taken to promote the cause of Christ in the 
various departments. 

Copies of the Friends Year Book for 1910, issued by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, have reached this country. "The Year 
Book is a compéndium of the-different activities of London 
and Dublin Yearly Meeting, giving the organization of 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meeting committees, together 
with the various associations of Friends. It also contains a 
calendar of meetings, including the yearly meetings in 
America. It is a most convenient book for reference. 


Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting was held at Seattle, Wash., 
the 4th and 5th inst. Friends were very much favored with 
the presence of Abijah Weaver, a fraternal delegate of Ore- 
gon Yearly Meeting. The Sixth-day evening meeting was 
one of great value to the quarterly meeting. A paper on the 
topic of “Organization, Its Use and Abuse,” was prepared by 
Katherine Barker, followed by a general discussion, which 
was very helpful. On Seventh-day evening, Abijah Weaver 
addressed the Christian Endeavorers. 

Calvin Choate, pastor of Courtland Avenue Friends Meeting, 
South Kokomo, assisted by Fred Snow, an evangelistic singer 
of the same place, recently held a series of meetings at New 
Salem, near Greentown, Indiana, continuing two weeks and 
closing on the 2d ult.. As a result of the meeting there were 
eight conversions and renewals and two professed sanctifica- 
tion. Friends at New Salem are much encouraged over future 
prospects and are looking for brighter days to come. 


A conference of ministers and Christian workers of the 
quarterly meetings of Maine and New Hampshire was held 
at Winthrop Center, Maine, the 4th and 5th inst., in connection 
with Fairfield Quarterly Meeting. Several were present from 
the quarterly meetings. Those from outside the local quar- 
terly meeting who participated in the conference were: 
S. Adelbert Wood, Tamworth, N. H.; John Howard, Roches- 
ter, N. H.; Charles M. Woodman, Portland, Me.; Walter 
Meader, Gonic, N H., and Osborne Hoffman, Ft. Fairchild, 
Maine. 


Edith Stanton Worth, Wichita, Kansas, of Rose Hill Quar- 
terly Meeting, has for sometime been attending meetings 
within the limits of Friendswood Monthly Meeting, Texas. 
Her work has been much appreciated. Adelbert Albertson 
and family, Fowler, Kansas, will spend a few months at 
Friendswood, Texas, on account of their son’s health. 

Rachel E. Thomas, of Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, Ind., is 
spending the winter with relatives at Friendswood, Texas, 
enjoying the delightful climateand taking a much needed rest. 


Revival meetings continuing for four and one-half weeks, 
under the leadership of John Penington assisted by Wm. Ber- 
tram, Westfield, closed the gth inst., at Carmel, Ind. It 
resulted in the conversion and renewal of more than 100 and 
the sanctification of many believers. A score united with 
Friends. ‘The meeting was as far-reaching in its influence as 
any of its kind during the last 25 years in that locality. 
Each session was characterized by a clear-cut Gospel message 
and a deep sense of the presence of the Holy Ghost. Great 
liberality prevailed throughout. 


Lewis E. Stout, pastor in University Friends Meeting, 
Wichita, Kansas, has just closed a series of meetings at North 
Wichita, where A. O. Winslow is pastor. ‘The attendance was 
good. As a direct result the meeting will receive by letter 
and request an addition of 33 new members. Among those 
converted were a number of young people and three men with 
their wives. 

Throughout the services the evangelist’s plan was to build 
up as well as convert, and many of the older members expressed 
a determination to lead a deeper and more earnest Christian 
life. By request of some new members, Lewis Stout preached 
a doctrinal sermon on the evening of the 16th inst. 

The University Friends Meeting will begin revival services 
Third month 20th with Charles F. Weigele, as evangelist. 


One of the useful institutions which Friends are supporting 
in Philadelphia is the Free Library and Reading Room in 
Germantown. The annual report for 1909 has recently been 
issued, showing that nearly 28,000 visits were made to the 
library during the year; that 19,500 books were circulated and 
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that 800 new volumes were added to the collection of books 
which now aggregates upwards of 25,500 books. Another 
interesting study is the comparative number of books taken 
from the several departments, The greatest number of books 
were borrowed from the department of science, total 5,414. 
Juvenile books are second, with a total circulation of 5,081. 
The third in rank is biography with a fotal circulation of 
2,722. Literature is next; then comes travels, history, and 
religion. 

Friends Institute, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia, has been 
making a systematic canvass for new members during the past 
few months and as a result 200 persons have joined the insti- 
tute. The total membership is now between 700 and 800. 
About $11,000 was raised during the past year for building 
and investment purposes. The new rooms and improvements 
on the ground have cost about $9,000, leaving $3,000 to be 
invested in income-bearing securities, which will be needed in 
the extra expenses for operation. 

Margaret P. Wickersham is now acting as general secre- 
tary with an office in the Institute Building. She is prepared 
to furnish information to strangers concerning Friends in 
Philadelphia; also to do typewriting, addressing and other 
work for members at a reasonable figure. 

The Board of Managers cordially invites all Friends to visit 
the new and commodious committee and rest rooms, and wel- 
come members in order that the institute may extend its 
influence. 

A summer school for religious study will be held at Haver- 
ford College, during the summer of 1910, immediately follow- 
ing the Educational Conference, which begins Sixth month 
20th. ‘This conference will hold for three days and the sum- 
mer school program will begin on the morning of Sixth 
month 23d. ‘The lecturers will be Herbert G. Wood, Cam- 
bridge, England, formerly of Woodbrooke; G. A. Johnston 
Ross, Bryn Mawr, formerly of Cambridge, England; Dr. 
George A. Barton; Professor Rufus M. Jones, Henry J. Cad- 
bury, A. M., of Harvard College, and probably Professors 
Augustus T. Murray and Elbert Russell. There will also be 
a number of evening lectures by others not yet announced, 
and there will be many informal conferences on subjects of 
present day interest. 

Persons attending either the Educational Conference or the 
Summer School, will be entertained in the College Halls of 
Residence at the actual cost to the college. For further par- 
ticulars, those who are interested, should address the secre- 
tary of Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, held at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Second month oth and 1oth, was an occasion of spirit- 
ual uplift. 

Alice Earle Stevens opened the meeting with a message for 
the ministers, that they be grounded in doctrine so they could 
answer questions concerning the ordinances. 

William J. Sayers, Poughkeepsie Meeting, thought Friends 
were too modest about their doctrines. He told how one 
young minister of another denomination in Poughkeepsie, 
came to inquire of him the Friends belief, evidently thinking 
they did not have any foundation for their belief. After a 
talk with him, and a study of the discipline, the young man 
said he could subscribe to it all. 

If our ministers would arrange for traveling meetings and 
announce ahead of time that they were to speak on Friends 
doctrines, people would always come to hear. 

William J. Sayers opened the discussion of “How to Bring 
Young People to a Definite Committal of Themselves to the 
Christian Life.’ Don’t nag, don’t coax, don’t drive, don’t 
argue, don’t use sarcasm to sting them into the kingdom. 
Don’t come at them with a holier-than-thou air. Don’t patron- 
ize and make them feel that you have come down to their 
level. Be childlike, not childish. Make your religion attrac- 
tive. Know the facts of Christ as a Saviour, and make them 
see it is for them, as well as for you. Be sincere, be consis- 
tent, be rational, be even and steady, so they will know when 
to find you. Be polite, zealous and practical, and show you 
put Christ ahead of social duties. 

Make no engagements when you should be at meeting. Be 
careful of your dress and address. Interest yourselves in 


what they are interested in, and they will listen to what you | 


have to say. 

Fourth-day evening Robert Pretlow, Brooklyn, spoke on 
“Quaker Contributions to Religious Progress.” 

If half that others have said concerning Friends influence 
be true, much of the world’s progress can be attributed to the 


Friends. The influence of English Friends in Parliament 
today is far in excess of their numerical strength in the coun- 
try, and their spirit of toleration is having its effect. This 
side of the water, we have the works of Penn, the one price 
system, for which we are indebted to a Friend, the advance- 
ment of the cause of peace and the demand for fairer treat- 
ment of the Indians. Friends were the first to urge freedom 
for slaves. ‘The prison reform started in England under 
Elizabeth Fry was followed by a score of American women. 
Co-education and the first girls’ school were due to the Quaker. 

Fifth-day morning meeting Robert Pretlow gave a lesson 
on worship. ‘The wicked fear, but cannot worship, because 
fear carries the idea of distance and separation. The heathen 
fears and tries to appease God. -Worship is forgetting our- 
selves in adoration of Him who is all perfect and full of for- 
giveness, cleansing mercy and salvation. 

William J. Sayers, continuing the subject, said sometimes 
public worship is spoiled by someone being “out of tune.” 
Singing hymns to keep the people quiet while the congregation 
is gathering is not worship. ur a 

In the afternoon William J. Sayers addressed the Foreign 
Missionary Auxiliary. He said work in the foreign field was 
not misspent or lost. The Church must do work abroad to 
be a success at home. ‘The teachings of Friends are partic- 
ularly adapted to the advancement of mission work, because 
they are so simple. We should send one missionary for every 
thousand people. 

London Yearly Meeting, according to one report, gave a 
little over $8.00 for each member, more per member than any 
other denomination in the world. Other very interesting sta- 
tistics were given. All were impressed with the fact that the 
young should be taught of the need for missions, and encour- 
aged to go into the missionary field. If we sent our youth to 
the Civil War, why should we not send them out gladly for 
this a greater cause? Gola: 


BORN. 


Doucias.—At West Milton, Ohio, Second month 8, 1910, to 
Gifford T. Douglas and wife, a daughter; Mary Esther. 


DIED. 


BartEy.—At his home at Winthrop Center, Maine, First 
month 22, 1910, George Bailey, aged seventy-seven years. 


CartEer.—At Traverse City, Mich. First month 25, I910, 
Inez E. Carter. The deceased was a faithful member of 
Friends. After a short funeral service at Traverse City, the 
remains were sent to Lynn, Ind., where Inez E. Carter and her 
husband lived for a number of years. 


Comrr.—At Newberg, Ore., Second month 4, 1910, Sarah 
Comer, wife of Silas Comer, aged seventy-five years. She 
was a devoted follower of. Christ. 


GarpNER.—At the Lee Hospital, Rochester, N. Y., Second 
month 10, 1910, Madison Slocum Gardner, aged forty-seven 
years. ‘The funeral services were conducted at the home of - 
ue hte Warren Gardner, three miles south of Palmyra, 


LAwHEAD.—At Van Wert, Ohio, Second month 5, 1o10, 
Charles Lawhead, aged thirteen years. 


LinpLEY.—At the home of her daughter, Cameron Straughn, 
Greentown, Ind., First month 16, 1910, Rachel P. Lindley, 
daughter of Absolem and Frances Lamb and widow of 
Thomas M. Lindley, in her seventy-first year. The deceased 
was a consistent member of Greenwood Monthly Meeting, 
having united with Friends early in life. 


NicHois.—At her home near Bloomingsport, Ind., First 
month 28, 1910, Sarah Nichols, wife of Mark Nichols, in her 
eightieth year. ‘The deceased was a birthright Friend dearly 
devoted to the Society. She served for several years as an 
elder. Her voice was often heard in testimony and exhorta- 
tion; but the charm of her character was especially manifest 
in her home life. 


Wuirr.—At her home in Augusta, Maine, First month 17, 
1910, Alice M. White. She was.a member of Winthrop Center 
Meeting. 


Wooton.—At the home of her daughter, Nelle Wooton 
Meader, Swarthmore, Pa., Second month 11, 1910, Margery E. 
Wooton, wife of Isom P. Wooton, in her seventy-fifth year. 
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FIRST QUARTER, 

LESSON X. THIRD MONTH 6, IQIO. 
JESUS THE HEALER. 
MattHEW 8: 2-17. 

Go_pEN TExt.—Himself took our infirmities 


and bare our sicknesses. Matt. 8: 17. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Second month 28th. Jesus the 
Healer. Matt. 8: 2-17. 
Third-day, Third month 1st. The word of 
power. Mark 1: 21-31. 
Fourth-day. The healing touch. Mark 1: 


32-45. 
Fifth-day. Ten lepers cleansed. Luke 17: 
II-19. 
Sixth-day. Importance of faith. Mark 1o: 


-52. 

Seventh-day. Pr ing. se aet 

ee sj Seiad fee ie 
I-16. 

Time.—Probably about the middle of 
ASD. 28. 

Place—Capernaum and its neighbor- 
hood, on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

Parallel passages—Luke. 5 : 12-16; 
Mark 1 : 40-45; Luke 7 :1-10; 13 : 28- 
30; 4 : 38-41; Mark 1 : 29-34. 

The comparison of the parallel pas- 
sages will give some idea of the way 


SHE QUIT 


BUT IT WAS A HARD PULL. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did an Ohio woman. She tells her own 
story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable suf- 

‘ferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“I was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy ‘and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated and had a constant pain 
around my heart until I thought I could 
not endure it. For months I never went 
to bed expecting to get up in the morn- 
ing. I felt as though I was liable to die 
any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally one time it came over 
me and I asked myself what’s the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee and got some 
Postum to help me quit. I made it 
strictly according to directions and I 
want to tell you, that change was the 
greatest step in my life. It was easy to 
quit coffee because I had the Postum 
which I now like better than the old 
coffee. 

“One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, 
nerves steady, heart all right and the 
pain all gone. Never have any more 
nervous chills, don’t take any medicine, 
can do all my housework and have done 
a great deal beside.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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in which the various Gospels differ from 
each other. It will be seen that the 
grouping of the incidents described in 
the lesson varies greatly from that in 
Mark. 


Though Matthew has spoken of Jesus 
“healing all manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness” (4:23) this is the 
first time he has mentioned leprosy. 
Chapters 8 and 9g are specially devoted 
to accounts of miracles, nine are 
recorded being nearly all that Matthew 
describes. He seems to have collected 
them together, for those also recorded 
in the other Gospels are scattered 
through the narrative. Upon the ques- 
tion of miracles it does not seem need- 
ful to dwell at any length. If one 
believes in the Divine nature of our Lord 
and in His supernatural power, he will 
accept the fact of miracles without difh- 
culty; for those who do not believe that 
He was supernatural, miracles do pre- 
sent great difficulties; but for such these 
notes are not written. Leprosy is a gen- 
eral term for a class of skin diseases of 
the worst kind. It is caused by a para- 
site found only on the human _ body. 
The progress of the disease is slow, but 
so far no cure has been found. It is 
generally thought to be contagious, but 
not to a great degree; also to be heredi- 
tary to some extent. Its exact nature 
and the method of communication are 
still undetermined. It was thought by 
the Jews to be contagious and any one 
with leprosy was ceremonially unclean. 
It is noteworthy that with a single excep- 
tion lepers are spoken of as_ being 
“cleansed,” while other diseases are 
“healed.” It was universally believed to 
be incurable (Compare II Kings 5:7), 
and hence there probably was no miracle 
next to raising from the dead which 
caused greater astonishment. (Matt. 11: 
5). Leprosy has always been taken as a 
type of sin. 


Verse 1 of Chapter 8 belongs in Chap- 
ter 7. 

2. “Worshiped Him.” (Compare Mark 
1.3405, (jukey 5): 12)., “If, thow wilt.” 
Probably means that he felt unworthy 
of so great a boon. The fact that lep- 
rosy was believed to be_ incurable, 
emphasizes the leper’s faith in the power 
of Christ. 

3. “Touched Him.” This would make 
Jesus ceremonially unclean, but as in the 
case of the Sabbath the law of love was 
to Him above any ceremonial law, and 
the touch may have been needful to 
strengthen the man’s faith, and for the 
sake of others—to show that “no moral 
pollution can be so great as to make 
Christ shrink from contact with a sinner 
who comes to Him with a desire to be 
freed from his sin” with faith that He 
has power to forgive and cleanse. 

4. The reason of this command has 
been variously set forth. Possibly it was 
to go through the recognized and legal 
requirements which would officially 
restore Him to society and His church 
membership. ‘The injunction to silence 
was doubtless to prevent undue and 
untimely publicity. The time had not 
vet come for a public revelation of the 
Messiah. “Them.” Primarily the priests 
but also the people. 

5. “Centurion.” Literally, one over a 
hundred men. Centurions are well 
spoken of in the New Testament. (Matt. 
287A Sa kez 5 BA CESat ONsi22/2 22) + 268 
22.17 24 os hate.) 


BakingPowder 


FROM ROYAL GRAPE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


Absolutely Pure 


6. “Palsy.” Paralysis. 

8. “Worthy.” Fit—He was a Gentile 
and for a Jew to enter his house would 
defile the Jew. “Only say the word.” 
R. V. Showing His great faith. 

9. He argues from the less to the 
greater. If I, a centurion, can get per- 
fect obedience from my soldiers, how 
much more canst thou, who hast all 
power perform that thou wishest. 

10. “Jesus marveled.” This raises 
questions which cannot be answered. If 
Jesus had all power and all knowledge, 
why should He wonder? He tells us 
Himself that He did not know all things. 
(Mark 13 :32). How can we reconcile 
such statements with others? What 
were His limitations of knowledge? It 
is impossible to speak dogmatically on 
the subject with our present knowledge. 
We must accept the facts and remember 
that while human Christ was also Divine, 
and being so it is to be expected that we 
should not be able to understand fully 
His nature. (Compare I Cor. 13 :9, 12. 
R. V.) “So great faith.” That a Gen- 
tile should feel in this manner towards 
a Jew was remarkable. 

II, 12. “Many,” etc. This means that 
many of the Gentiles shall sit down with 
the Patriarchs in the Kingdom, while 
“sons of the kingdom”—Jews by inherit- 
ance—will be cast out. It is not race, 
not ceremonial, not outward observance, 
but faith, love, rightness of heart toward 
God that will be the test of acceptance. 

13. “Healed.” A miraculous cure. 

14, 15. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this miracle is the fact indi- 
rectly mentioned that Peter was a mar- 
ried man. The account is also given in 
Mark and Luke. (See also I Cor. 9:5). 
These passages forever put aside any 
argument for necessary “celibacy of the 
clergy” or any one else. Note that the 
woman was completely cured, so that she 
waited on them. 

16. “When the even was come.” This 
implies that it was the Sabbath, or they 
would not have waited until the evening. 
(See Luke 4:1). 

17. The writer probably means that 
Christ so entered into the sorrows and 
so felt for the sufferings of the afflicted 
ones, that He, as it were, suffered with 
them. (See Isa. 53 :4). 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 6, IQIO. 


CHRIST OUR GUIDE. 


LUKE 1: 76-79; JouHn 16: 13; Rev. 7: 16, 17. 
onsecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Second month 28th. Lot’s 


guide. Gen. 19: 1-3, 15-22. 

Third-day. Third month rst. The pillar 
guide. Ex. 13: 20-22. 

fae eee, Christ leads to truth. John 
I 


7-15. 
Fifth-day. Christ leads to peace. John 10: 
Q-II, 27. 
Sixth-day. Christ leads to effort. I Cor. 


Jude 


15: 58. 
Seventh-day. 
24, 25. 


Christ leads us home. 


“Have a guide?” You can hear the 
question at the Capitol or on the streets 
of Washington, if you seem to be a 
sightseer, and whether you take one or 
not depends on several considerations. 
Self-reliance, economy, the wish to be 
free and uninterrupted, may be one or 
more reasons for refusing. But if you 
wish to see and learn the most with the 
least outlay of time and effort, you may 
choose one—and may obtain your pur- 
pose. He is a wise person who. knows 
his limitations and takes help when he 
needs it, just as he is a very foolish one 
who thinks himself too independent and 
capable to need advice or guidance in 
any matter concerning himself. The 
act of a mountain climber in attempting 
to make a perilous ascent of an unfamil- 
iar peak without a guide we brand at 
once as reckless folly; so of a captain 
who would try to bring his ship to 
anchor in a strange harbor where hid- 
den shoals and rocks might wreck his 
vessel unless guided by a pilot who knew 
his bearings and channels. But after all, 
guides sometimes shirk, or stumble, or 
lose the way; and pilots are fallible— 
except one, and Him we all may have. 

If it were merely a question of choice 
of colleges or of vacations, or the buy- 
ing of a farm or a bank or ship, one 
who had been through these experiences 
might give adequate advice. But it is 
more than that that i$ at stake. A motive 
and principle are needed—purpose by 
which the whole course of life may be 
shaped. And no man’s wisdom or exper- 
ience, nor the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of past generations will suffice 
to supply this need. Life is not so exter- 
nal nor character so material a thing as 
to be shaped like clay to the mere 
response of outward things. 

Then there is the thought of the future 
which is for every individual unlike that 
of any other in some respect. - Children 
are not like chemical compounds of 
known composition, inevitably bound to 
certain reactions in response to certain 
conditions. And so it remains through- 
out life; no guide to success can lay 
down its rules for the hesitant, the rash, 
the timorous, the brave, the prudent, the 
impulsive, the doubting, the sanguine; 
but no one who has committed his way 
to Jesus has ever found Him unequal 
to the duty. of guide—if only he was 
willing to follow. 

There is a final reason in the final 
event of earth. The horizon that shuts 
us down on all sides has been penetrated 
to the beyond by a single explorer, who 
went and came again to assure us of a 
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The Quaker inthe Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,” 
‘“‘Witchcraft and Quakerism,’’ etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 

Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 
The author is 
concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 
or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 
that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


attention at the hands of competent historians. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
A WANTON GOSPELLER POLITICS 

THE QUAKER FRANCHISE THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 
THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 
Cloth, gilt top. 


12mo. 54x 8 inches. 327 pages. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


land other than that which man has 

known, and to say that the way thither is 

one that may be safely trod—if only we 

are willing to follow Him. From a dark 

cul-de-sac, hopeless and sad, the grave. 
becomes a way like the tunnels through 

the Alps, leading from the chill of the 

narrow Swiss valleys into the sunny 

brightness of Italy’s plains. “I am the 

Way,” is the word of one who covered | 
the whole course of life, from birth to | 
death, from death to rising again, and 
He would lead us safely through it all if 
we were but wise enough to follow 
Him closely all the way by which He 
seeks to lead us. 


New Types Interest 


Progressive buyers of printing. 
Our latest addition is Litho 
Roman—makes printing look 
like higher priced lithography. 


Samples of work for the asking. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
| 921 Filbert Street ere: Philadelphia 


24, 1910.] 
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|| ELLSW WORTH A AND xp JONES. ONES. 
1ow ||_ IOWA FALLS, 101 IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
imspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, ind. 
Seseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities aye inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
eur mortgages for-years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A WOMAN FRIEND—With long experience as 
Manager, wishes a younger woman to join her 
in a summer project giving a chance to travel. 
A small capital and extensive acquaintance 
required. State age and qualifications. ‘A.B.,’’ 
Care of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—At once, at Alfalfa Valley Friends 
Settlement, for alfalfa seeding, cement brick 
making, general farming and especially for our 
building operations that involve an expenditure 
of Thirty Thousand Dollars, competent men 
(Friends preferred) as follows: four bricklayers, 
four tenders, ten carpenters, six strong men for 
the brick plant, seven for farm work. Steady 
work and good wages. Pure water and ideal 
health conditions. Address HERBERT J. Mort, 
Caretaker, Scott City, Kansas. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good* 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size traets, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 662; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


PREMIUMS 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL 


Introduction by 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


“Beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language,”’— 
Wm, E. Channing. 

“Its author, the man who, in all the 
centuries since the advent of Christ, lived 
nearest to the Divine pattern.’’—4 British 
Reviewer. 


The Journal is brief, together with 
the introduction covering little more 


, JOHN WOOLMAN’S HOUSE, Mt. Holly, N. J. than 250 pages—A perfect literary 
, From an old sketch. and religious gem. 

THE CHALFONT LIBRARY EDITION, Illustrated (postpaid) . . - . . . .$ .75 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid) .......... 2.05 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism—always 
popular—is told from its rise to the 
present time in an interesting nar- 
rative. No other single book 
covers the whole field of Quaker 
history so completely. Salient 
points are well chosen and well 
expressed. Written especially for 
young people. Cloth bound. TJilus- 
trated, Price, postpaid ... . $1.35 


The American Friend. and this 


Book (postpaid) .. . BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
(P P ) $2.65 The oldest Meeting House now standing. 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which is in every way superior to 
last year’s book, It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 

Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes ; Names of Men and Women ; 
Mythological and classical Names ; Foreign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 


Spelling Board; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. lIo0copages. Size, 544 x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts, 


Absoluisly WARE ey pe Price:(postpaid) \eeraydetc gia tee 1s We eos, > ks nee P2LOO. 
rolled without injury to THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid), 2.80 


CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


Isa collection of ‘‘living passages,’ “‘still fragrant with the odor of saintly lives.’ 

Quaint bits from musty volumes telling how the ‘‘ Children of the light’”’ found 
God in their own experience. 

A simple study of the deepest note in religion—mysticism, which the author 
defines as; 

A life of normal, Joyous correspondence with the present God who streams 
into every person whose inner windows are open and who floods every act and 
impulse with constructive energy. 

A hundred pages of devotional reading—direct, picturesque, varied. 


Cloth (postpaid) ........ LRA GOREN Serene StS 
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~The | 
Call of the West 


ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 


FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational sii 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL—Co-operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


HE REAL VALUE Of agricultural land, anywhere, is determined by its productive capacity, rather than by its selling price. The 
net value of the average annual product, is the only dependable basis of conservative investment. Land that can be depended on, 
to produce one good crop each year, with ordinary expense of cultivation and harvest, is worth $100.00 an acre, Land that will produce 
a perennial crop of equal value and dependableness, each year, is worth $200.00 an acre, because of the great saving in expense of soi: 
preparation, seeding and cultivation. Land that will produce two such crops each year, 1s worth twice as much, If land could be 

found, that would produce three such crops, each year, what wou dit be worth? Yet, peradventure, land might be found that would produce 
four, fullcrops, each year, without any labor or expense, except that of harvest. If so, please figure out what such land would be wore. 
measured by its productive capacity. Now in Alfalfa Valley, we have found sub-irrigated land that is producing four full crops of alfalfa 
each year, the product selling at from Sixty to One Hundred Dollars an acre. Bought at $500.00 an acre, it can be depended on to pay from 
five toten per cent. net, on the imvestment. Yet Friends have secured six thousand two hundred and forty acres of this land, within 
sixteen months, at from $35.00 to $50.00 an acre. And still the way is open to secure 480 acres more, at these prices. This hd eae by contract 
some months ago to protect later arrivals, from the steadily advancing prices. Richest, black loam soil, often twelve feet eep, underlaid with 
a stratum of water forty feet in thickness, of artesian origin and as pure as ever flowed from a mountain spring. Situated convenient to a 
County Seat, town, with three railroads, telephone, telegraph, express, Friends Meeting and School, we are in close t h with the up-to-date 
world. The Commercial Club of Scott City, have just purchased an entire block, in the center of the residence district nd are removing all of 
the houses, having the alley vacated, and will present this valuable property, to Friends, asa site for our Institute Building, For our Building 
Fund we will need $35 000.00. Of this we now have $27,574.46 and by Divine help we will have the rest within a few months. Among the delight- 
ful new centers, now inviting Friends, this one offers attractive inducements, both to the home builder andtheinvestor. We invite those who 
appreciate the best in social, religious. educational and financial lines, to come and investigate the facts and to havea part in the service and 
joy of giving to this part of the Greater West, that higher type of Quakerism, that humanity needs and Heaven expects. A new leaflet, just from 
the press, giving full particulars about sub-«irrigation, Alfalfa Culture, Alfa Hay and Alfalfa Meal, as well as a description of Alfalfa Valley 
and the special opportunities, still open, gladly mailed free to all who are interested. Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT. 
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I pray not 

That soon from me the “curse of toil” be gone; 
I seek not 

A sluggard’s couch with drowsy curtains drawn. 
But give me 

Time to fight the battle out as best I may; 
And give me 

Strength and place to labor still at evening’s gray ; 
Then let me 

Rest as one who toiled a field through al/ the day. 
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Events and Comments 


More than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
tobacco and manufactures of tobacco 
have passed through ports of the United 
States since 1890, the value of the 
exports from the country during that 
period having aggregated $646,000,000 
and the imports into the country $386,- 
000,000. ‘These figures are exclusive of 
trade passing between the United States 
and its noncontiguous territories, which 
showed in 1909 alone cigars and other 
tobacco brought in from Porto Rico 
valued at $5,750,000 and shipments of 
tobacco to Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico valued at nearly $2,000,000, 


Disgraceful facts have been coming to 
light at Albany, N. Y., recently. Living 
and dead legislators have been accused 
of selling their votes to certain bridge 
companies. Senator Conger has accused 
Senator Allds and others of receiving 
money as a bribe. ‘There are indications 
that a rotten state of affairs existed in 
the New York State Legislature a few 
years ago. Senator 
called for a general investigation, which 
some politicians are opposing. The peo- 
ple have a right to know the facts. And 
they will, for Governor Hughes has 
declared that if the Legislature fails to 
meet this issue he will take means to 
learn the truth. The guilty men, what- 
ever their standing, should be punished. 
It is only by the meting out of justice in 
cases like these that the political integ- 
_ Tity of a State can be preserved. 


Senator Aldrich made the statement 
last week that if he as a business man 
was allowed to run the government as 
he saw fit, the job could be done for 
$300,000,000 a year less than now—and 
this without changing a single law. A 
committee on public expenditures, 
created at the last session, of which 
Senator Aldrich is a member, found on 
investigation that only one of the many 
branches of the treasury department 
alone would admit a saving of $800,000 
a year, without impairing the efficiency 
of the service in the least. The pro- 
posal now is to create a “business 
methods commission” which would 
devise methods for a better co-ordina- 


Wainwright has . 


[Third month 


tion of the action of the several Con- 
gress committees having charge of 
appropriations, and promote a more 
economical and efficient administration 
in the executive departments. 


Six great packing companies and 
twenty-one packers (commonly known 
as the’ Beef Trust), have been indicted 
by a Grand Jury in New Jersey, charged 
with conspiracy in limiting the supply of 
meat and poultry. This indictment 
brings to a climax the first concerted 
effort in the East to fix responsibility 
for the prevailing abnormally high 
prices. Jersey City, as a cold-storage 
center where the packing companies of 
the West maintain vast stores of meat 
and poultry, proved a fruitful source of 
investigation. Among those indicted are 
the Armours, the Swifts and the Mor- 
rises, and extradition papers will be 
used to bring the defendants to New 
Jersey if they do not volunteer to appear 
before the court. 

According to the indictment, an illegal 
agreement to control prices was entered 
into by the defendants as far back as 
Third month 1, 1908, when, it is charged, 
a meeting was held in Jersey City, at 
which the defendants “wilfully, unlaw- 
fully, fraudulently and extortionately” 
bound themselves to “maintain and 
exercise control over a monopoly of the 
meat and poultry supply, and to arbi- 
trarily and unlawfully increase the 
price of meat and poultry, and not to 
sell meats and poultry to the public 
except at exorbitant prices agreed 
upon.” 


NOTICE. 


The First Annual Summer Assembly 
for Friends Young People, will be held 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, Eighth month 
11-18, 1910. 

All Friends who are in any way inter- 
ested in the advancement and spiritual 
development of the young people are 
most cordially invited. 

Our object is to deepen the spiritual 
life, to suggest new methods of work, 
and to inspire whole-hearted enthus- 
jasm. 

Quiet hour each morning; simul- 
taneous classes for the study of mis- 
sions, junior methods, personal work, 
Friends history, and a general class in 
C. E. methods will occupy the forenoon. 
The afternoon will be spent in rest, 
recreation or study. ‘There will be a 
class on Bible study each evening, fol- 
lowed by an inspirational address. ‘This 
program will be carried out each day, 
except First-day. This will be a day of 
rest. Opportunity will be given. the 
delegates to attend the Winona Bible 
school and Church service. 

An enrollment fee of $1.00 is asked 
of all delegates to help with the expen- 
ses of the program. Excellent board 
and room can be had at a very low 
figure. Further announcement as _ to 
exact rates will be sent later. 

WHO SHOULD Go. 

p YOU} 

2 All C. E. officers. 

3. Chairmen of all committees, 

4. All leaders of Christian work. 

5. Superintendents of junior and mis- 
sion societies, 

6. Pastors. 


JESUSsOR 
NAZARETH 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 


Professor in Earlham College 
Author of ‘‘The Parables of Jesus"’ 


Aan Interesting Modern Viewpoint 


In this book Professor Russell makes 
‘an effort to show Jesus in His saving 
truth and power to those who may be 
alienated from the Christ of past gener- 
ations.’’ The result is clear and im- 
pressive. 

The author considers the character of 
the Saviour reverently yet without pas- 
sion. Assuming the standpoint of the in- 
telligent man of to-day,—‘‘who thinks in 
terms of the evolutionary philosophy and 
who presupposes the commonly accepted 
results of Biblical criticism’’—he makesa 
fresh interpretation, simple and popular 
in method and positive and religiously 
helpful in its result, of the historical 
character and spiritual significance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


12mo,5% by734in. 112 pages Silk Cloth 
Price, 60 Cents Net 
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7. All interested in young people’s 
work. ; 

8. YOU! 

Application for entertainment during 
the assembly, with the enrollment fee of 
$1.00, or any question regarding the 
assembly should be directed to 

Lian E. Hayes, Sec’y, 
Dunreith, Ind. 
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1 “That they all may be one.” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STRIKE. 

The city of Philadelphia has been, since the 19th 
of Second month, in the throes of a great street-car 
strike, and serious disorder and violence have for a 
part of the time prevailed. It seemed to the repre- 
sentatives of the Inter-Church Federation of the city 
that this was an occasion when they should voice the 
moral and religious sentiment of the city. After a 
weighty conference on the subject, a committee of 
five was appointed to formulate a definite expression 
and, if way opened, to propose some concrete plan. 
Rufus M. Jones, of the Society of Friends, was 
selected as one of the members of this committee of 
five. It appeared to the members of the committee, 
after a very careful study of the difficult situation, 
that if they spoke out at all in the name of religion, 
they could do nothing less than appeal for arbitration. 
They accordingly prepared the document given below, 
which was finally adopted by prominent representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic Church and the Jewish 
congregations, as well as of the Inter-Church Fed- 
eration of the Protestant Churches. The document 
is as follows: 


“The conditions in our ‘city of Philadelphia during the past 
four days have been, and still are, so unusual and so serious as 
to demand the greatest consideration upon the part of our 
citizenship. The interruption of our ordinary activities has 
entailed vast inconvenience and financial loss. The danger 
of travel has rendered difficult, and in many instances impos- 
sible, the attendance of our children upon the various schools. 
But far more serious are the primary and secondary results 
of the lawlessness which has prevailed in so many sections 
of the city. 

“Recognizing the gravity of these conditions, their effect not 
only upon the good name of the city, but also upon its entire 
life, we as representatives of the citizenship of Philadelphia, 
impelled by moral and religious consideration, give this 
expression to our convictions. 

NOT PRIVATE ISSUES. 


“If the issues involved in. the present controversy were pri- 
vate in their nature we would not venture to express any 
judgment concerning thetn, recognizing the fact that we are 
not called upon to determine either the rights of capital or 
the rights of labor. When, however, the issues relate to a 
public service corporation, thus projecting the controversy 
into the public life of a great city, not only to the embarrass- 
ment of its citizens, but likewise bringing upon them suffering 
and death, we feel that to maintain silence would involve 
us in moral wrong. ‘Therefore, we are constrained to speak. 

“While the responsibility for the preservation of order is 
with the civic power, we make our urgent appeal to the moral 


and religious forces of the city that the dignity and effective- 
ness of civil government be maintained. 

“Whatever be the grievance which has led to the present 
condition of unrest and riot, we are persuaded that if peace 
is to be re-established and maintained, the basis of settlement 
must be reason and not force. We recognize the fact that 
much of the disorder has been caused by those not immed- 
iately concerned of right in the economic contention; but 
we are likewise persuaded that responsibility for the present 
situation is directly or indirectly upon the parties in dispute, 
unless they severally try, and exhaust every reasonable 
expedient for the adjustment of their differences. 

“This consideration would appear to us to lay upon the 
parties in dispute the obligation to adjust their differences in 
this matter. If such a method were practicable, we would 
urge that it be pursued immediately and with diligence; that 
the occasion of our civic shame might be speedily removed. 

“Tf, however, it is impracticable, as seems to be the case, 
for the parties themselves to effect this settlement, then the 
only other peaceable method by which the result can be secured 


is that of arbitration. ay 
BOARD OF SEVEN. 


“While concerned chiefly for the restoration of peace upon 
the basis of mutual agreement, which is the end desired, we 
believe that a disinterested Board of Arbitration might be 
constituted, and we suggest as a possible plan, that the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company select in similar manner one 
Judge of the courts of the city, one representative business 
man, and one clergyman; and that the persons thus chosen 
select a seventh member of the board. 

“We suggest as a second possible plan that the State Rail- 


; road Commission and four other persons, two to be selected by 


the Philadelphia Rapid ‘Transit Company and two to be 
selected by the striking employes of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, might constitute the board. 

“Tf neither of these plans are satisfactory, any other board 
acceptable to the parties concerned might be appointed.” 


REVIVALS—VI. 

In contrasting Calvin’s work with that of Wesley’s, 
the terms ‘“‘convincement revival” and “conversion 
revival” were descriptive of real differences which 
are not exactly applicable to the rise of the Quakers. 
Here was a movement in many respects a conversion 
revival—imystical, rather than intellectual, propaga- 
ting itself by suggestion rather than by education, 
its distinguishing mark an inner personal experience 
—and yet a movement winning its victories by “con- 
vincement” rather than by “conversion.” ‘Had a 
meeting in George Lamballs orchard, where many 
more were convinced” ; “Edward Parker, of Thorn- 
bury, aged about 50 years, was convinced by John 
Audlam and John Cam”; “And several others were 
convinced and turned to Christ, their Teacher.” Such 
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are random statements from early documents. Over 
and over again the word “convincement” is used to 
express the spiritual experience of those who came 
under the spell of early Quaker preaching. 

And convincement it was, not conversion. The 
Wesleys appealed to men who were lax—first, those 
who were lax in their morals and given to worldli- 
ness, and, second, those who were lax in their spiritual 
zeal and impotent in the Church. “Be converted” 
or “be sanctified” was the burden of their message. 
But the situation which greeted Fox was quite dif- 
ferent. Men had been tossed hither and thither 
by divers winds of doctrine until a deep unrest had 
seized upon the more spiritually minded, both inside 
and outside the Churches. “They wandered up and 
down,” so William Penn tells us, “as sheep without 
.a shepherd, as doves without their mates.” What 
they needed was someone to convince them, someone 
to point the way of life. This was the Quaker 
opportunity. 

The outlines of the Quaker revival can be traced, 
now that the early accounts are available, through 
The First Publishers of Truth. From them we 
learn how numerous bands of Seekers became the 
nuclei of Friends meetings and furnished the workers 
in the spread of the movement. (Read article pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue.) It was to these 
groups in particular that Fox was “sent.’? And 
when he came into a strange community, it was his 
“manner,” so our report tells us, “to Enquire for the 
honest and well inclined and those yt were of good 
Report whose Desires were to fear god.” 

A fair description of a Seeker group is found in 
the account from Ross: 


Jnn the Beginning of ye 12th. mth, in ye year 1655, Theo: 
Goodayer a yeoman jnhabiting in Yorksheire And George 
Scaff, Came Afoott to roose on A week day to James Mer- 
ricks house, A Tanner, where they were first Recd; where, 
After A Little stay, they went to ye steeple house where A 
great many people were mett together (they having notise of 
ye Above friends Coming), many of whom were desireouse 
And in Expecktation to hear Truth declared, who had for 
sometime before seperated ymselves from ye Publicke worship 
of ye world, who did see ye End of ye Preists Teachings, who 
did often before meet together by ymselves, & would many 
times sitt in silence, & noe perticular person Appointed to 
speak or Preach Amongst ym, but Each of ym did speak by 
way of Exortation as had Freedom, soe yt ye Lords power 
was mightily at worke in theyr hearts & great openings there 
was Amongst ym. 

The message which ‘Friends brought to these 
Seekers is tersely put in the report from Bolton: 

The first yt Came into Boulton to declare the glad tideings 
of the Everlasting Gospell to A people thatt was then seeking 
after ye Lord was Geo: ffox & Robert Widders, & had. A 


Meeting on the side of A Mountain where the truth was 
Largely born testimony to & people derected to the Manifesta- 


tion of the grace of god in their inwards, which the Apostle 
testified brings saluation & hath Appeared to all men, and yt 
day there was seurall Conuinced, & satisfied yt it was the 
truth, the way to Eternall life. 


This is not a picture of men forsaking their sins 
and crying for mercy. Instead we see a people in 
many ways prepared for the electric current of divine 
love, yet without living connection with the great 
Dynamo. Friends furnished the connecting spark 
and left the Current to do its work. This finding of 
the vital union, this trustful turning to the Inner 
Light, was a type of convincement. Not the slow 
winning of men to Christian ideals, such as we found 
at Geneva, but a winning of the heart, a kind of 
prophetic convincement, which passed from “believer” 
to “seeker” by contagion or suggestion. 

In this situation it was perfectly natural that 
silent meetings should be a most effective means of 
“eonvincement.” Such gatherings, where all present 
were keenly expectant and eagerly desirous of find- 
ing the Truth, afforded ideal conditions for the work- 
ing of “suggestion,” and at such times prophetic min- 
istry was very effective, especially when the speaker 
possessed a striking personality and a robust faith. 
But “suggestion” is never wholly dependent on the 
formal expression of thought. Often, after a move- 
ment is started, its spirit is carried from one to 
another without words. This was especially true in 
the early years of the Quaker revival. Let Robert 
Barclay describe how through this means he was 
brought into vital touch with God: 


Who, not by strength of argument, or by a peculiar disposi- 
tion of each doctrine, and convincément of my understanding 
thereby, came to receive and bear witness of the truth; but by 
being secretly reached by this life. For when I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power amongst 
them which touched my heart; and as I gave way unto it, I 
found the evil weakening me in, and the good rising up; and 
so I became thus knit and united unto them, hungering more 
and more after the increase of this power and life whereby I 
might find myself perfectly redeemed. 


[For THe AMERICAN Frrenp.] 


PATRIARCHAL NAMES IN BABYLONIAN 
DOCUMENTS. 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON. 


For some time scholars have been eagerly looking 
for the name of Abraham in the cuneiform documents 
from Babylonia, and at last it has been found. In 
1909 Professor Arthur Ungnad, of the University of 
Jena, publishe* some documents found at Delam, the 
ancient Dilbad, a few miles southeast of Borsippa, 
an ancient suburb of Babylon, in which the name 
Abraham or Abram occurs several times. These 
documents are letters, leases, ete. They belong to a 
branch of Babylonian writing which vividly exhibits 
the life of the people in the olden time. 
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The most important of the documents reads as 
follows: 


To the patrician says Gimil-Marduk as follows: May 
Shamash and Marduk give thee health! Mayest thou be well 
and strong! May the god who protects thee bestow favor 
upon thee! Concerning thy health I would make inquiry. 
May thy welfare before Shamash and Marduk be forever! 

As to the four acres of land belonging to Sin-iddinam, which 
thou didst direct me by letter to lease to Abaram, the sar- 
gent and the scribe are present. On behalf of Sin-iddinam 
I have transferred it and leased it unto Abaram. Unto thy 
command I shall never be neglectful. 


It is clear from this document that the Abaram 
referred to was a small farmer. Another document, 
the record of the lease of an ox, reads as follows: 


An ox for ploughing (?), an ox of Ibni-Sin, son of Sin- 
Imgurrani, has been hired from Ibni-Sin according to the 
command of Qishti-Nabium, son of Itirum by Abaram, son 
of Awil-Ishtar for one month. As one month’s hire he shall 
pay a shekel of silver, of which Qashti-Marduk has already 
received a half shekel from the hand of Abaram. 

In the presence of Iddin-Urash, son of Iddin-Lagamal. 

In the presence of Awilya, son of Shamash-rimanni. 

In the presence of Beliya, the scribe. 

The 20th of the month Elul, the year the King Ammiditana 
built the fortress of Ammiditana. 


This document confirms the impression made by 
the first one, that this Abaram was a small farmer. 
It further shows us that he was a real Babylonian, 
the son of a real Babylonian, Awil-Ishtar. It tells 
us also the reign in which he lived—that of Ammidi- 
tana, one of the kings of the first dynasty of Babylon. 

Other documents refer to this Abaram_ inci- 
dentally. They are leases of land which adjoined 
his property, and his name occurs in defining the 
boundaries of the tracts in question. The two quoted 
above are the most important references to him. 

The name is certainly the long-looked-for Abra- 
ham, but it is equally clear that its bearer does not 
correspond to the Biblical patriarch. The Abraham 
of these letters was the son of Awil-Ishtar and had 
a brother Iddatum, while the Abraham of the Bible 
was the son of Terah, and his brother was Nahor. 
This new Abraham lived in the reign of Ammiditana. 
Genesis 14 makes the Biblical Abraham a contem- 
porary of Amraphel, 7. e., of Hammurabi, and sixty 
years intervened between Hammurabi and Ammidi- 
tana. Genesis 15:13 and Ex. 12:40 place Abra- 
ham four hundred or four hundred and thirty years 
before the exodus. As that cannot on archaeological 
grounds be placed before about 1225 B. C., these pas- 
sages place Abraham in the seventeenth century 
B. C., more than two hundred years after the dynasty 
of Hammurabi and Ammiditana had passed away. 
This. Babylonian Abraham does not, therefore, fit 
either of the Biblical dates for Abraham. It is of 
great interest and importance, however, to find the 
name in documents from Babylonia as the name of a 
man. It proves that the name was in use there. 

The name of the patriarch Jacob has also been 
found in Babylonian business documents. One of 
the witnesses to the lease of a garden and house in 
the reign of Apil-Sin, who ruled thirty years before 
Hammurabi, was the son of Yakub-ilu, 7. e., Jacob-el, 
and the name occurs also in the shorter form, Jacob. 
This man lived more than a hundred years before the 
Abaram mentioned above, .so that he does not bear 


Sen ere eae SE 
to him the relationship borne to Abraham by the 
Biblical Jacob. 

In an undated tablet belonging to the same gen- 
eral period the name Yashub-ilu occurs. It is, per- 
haps, the Babylonian form of Joseph-el, and, if so, 
contains the name of the patriarch Joseph. 

These names belong to a type common to the 
Amurru of Babylonia, who are identical with the 
Amorites of the Bible. About 2500 B. C. or earlier 
they spread from North Arabia over Babylonia, 
Syria and Palestine. There was frequent communi- 
cation between those in Babylonia and those on the 
Mediterranean coast. For example, in the reign of 
Hammurabi’s successor, Shamsu-iluna, a man who 
lived in a city north of Babylon, called Sippar, leased 
a wagon to another man for a year, and in the 
contract concerning it he stipulated that the vehicle 
should not be driven to Kittim, as the Mediterranean 
coast lands were called. How frequent the com- 
munication between the Amorites of Babylonia and 
those of Syria and Palestine was we can easily 
imagine, when a wagon could not be leased for a year 
without the possibility that it might have to make the 
journey between these two regions. 

Between the years 1478 and 1447 B. C. an Egyp- 
tian king, Thotmes III, conquered Palestine and 
Syria as far as the Euphrates. Before the end of 
his reign he inscribed on the walls of the great tem- 
ple at Thebes a list of the cities which he had con- 
quered in Asia. In this:list, which may still be read, 
he records Jacob-el and Joseph-el as two cities in 
Palestine. It seems that Joseph-el was situated 
somewhere in the Philistine plain. Scholars are 
divided in opinion as to whether Jacob-el was Penuel 
or some place in Samaria. 

This was five hundred years or more after the 
date of the Babylonian records in which these names 
appear as the names of persons. What connection is 
there between the two sets of names? As Amorites 
were coming westward into Palestine, it seems 
natural to suppose that where some of them settled, 
places were named after them, so that just as in our 
own country we find many places named for men 
(there are, for example, numerous places called 
Washington, and several Lincolns), thesé cities 
Jacob-el and Joseph-el were named for some 
Amorite immigrants from Babylonia. 

The name of Abram was similarly attached to a 
place. Shishak, king of Egypt from 945 to 924 
B. C., invaded Palestine in the reign of King Reho- 
boam (I Kings 14:25 ff.). Among the places in 
southern Judah which he says he conquered is one 
called “The field of Abram.” This is centuries 
later than Thotmes, however, and here the name 
may well be‘that of the Biblical patriarch. 

The occurrence of the names mentioned in this 
article in documents outside the Bible is most inter- 
esting. They throw welcome light on the names of 
the patriarchs in the Bible, but in the present state 
of our knowledge they open new problems rather than 
solve old ones. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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IN THE HOLY LAND. 


BY A. ROSENBERGER. 


On the morning of December 24th some of us 
drove over historic grounds to Bethlehem. En route 
we passed Beiroth, Ramah, Mizpah, Nob,—Jeru- 
salem the Golden, Rachel’s Tomb and in full view 
of many places of interest. Over here they look back 
upon thousands of years as in America we do upon 
centuries. Our going was for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the Latin ceremonies; and our arrival was 
in time to witness the afternoon procession and 
entrance of the Jerusalem Patriarch into the Church 
of the Nativity, which was accomplished amid much 
display of gorgeous robes. 

Towards evening we went eastward to the fields 
where Ruth gleaned with industrious hands in the 
harvests of her wealthy kinsman and eventually 
found a kingly husband. Our evening meal was 
eaten upon the stones above the cave where the shep- 
herds were said to have kept “watch over their flocks 
by night,’ when the angels sang their anthem of 
glad news to the world. Into a sea of gold sank the 
sun, leaving behind an afterglow of surpassing rich- 
ness. School children, accompanied by their teacher, 
came out and sang the song the angels sang on the 
glad night of the Nativity.’ Venus, the brightest star 
in the heavens, adorned as a bride for her bride- 
groom, arose in splendor over the city—fit type of 
the Star of Bethlehem. Constellation upon constella- 


tion, all tinted with glory, came forth full of joy to | 


join the general chorus. 

Late in the evening, with a quiet peace flooding 
our hearts, we ascended the steep road back into 
Bethlehem, aided by the kindly light of a faultless 
moon at its full, feeling that we too had a part in the 
joyous message that was brought by the heavenly host 
when it was announced that to the world a Saviour 
had been born in the “House of Bread,” the long- 
looked-for Messiah of Israel. 

Wayside Lessons. 

Many wayside lessons come to one as he passes 
here and there over the Land of Palestine. They 
serve as a kind of Oriental side lights or points of 
illumination on the Old and the New Testament 
Scriptures. Much of the figurative language of the 
Bible takes on new meaning to the one who sees anew 
the currents of life flowing on in the same old chan- 
nels through which they have been running for thou- 
sands of years. The stony fields, the rugged moun- 
tains, the warm valleys, the glowing sands, the water- 
less river beds, the parched lands, the gushing foun- 
tains and the brilliant sunsets all add their contribu- 
tions to the stern, bold language and the gorgeous 
imagery of the Sacred Book. 

Ox-goad. 

Occasionally one sees more than Elisha’s number 
of ox teams plowing on a hillside. Plows of the 
most primitive pattern, yokes not always easy to 
bear, the ox-goad with sharp prick on one end and 
flat piece of iron on the other, all testify to the cus- 


toms and methods of the long ago. As the sharp end 
of the goad is brought into active contact with the 
hind-quarter of a lazy ox, too often he is tempted to 
kick back, only to have the sharp point driven in 
the more deeply by the force of the, back action, and 
then he finds it hard te kick against the goads. 


The Sower. 


Since the late rains the hillsides and valleys are 
full of sowers going forth to sow. General condi- 
tions are the same no was in the days of our Lord. 
The grain is sown by the old-fashioned “broadeast” 
method. With greatest care is the seed scattered. 
There is a constant temptation to sow only too 
sparingly, for the demands for the present enjoyment 
of the grain for the hungry family are great—there- 
fore “he that soweth sparingly shall also reap spar- 
ingly.” The wheat sown is, as it were, bread taken 
out of the mouths of children crying for food—hence 
“they that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” The 
thorns, the stony places, the hungry fowls of the air 
hover “upon the heels” of the sower, ready to devour 
every grain that falls by the wayside, and the good 
ground, may all be seen just as when the parable 
was first uttered by the Saviour of men. 


The Flock. 


The winter rains have come, the fields are turn- 
ing green, and the flocks are daily led forth to search 
the mountainsides for pasture. Young lambs and 
kids gambol in the warm sun and make merry with 
their fellows. In returning to the sheep-fold after 
a day of constant activity, often the youngest and 
weakest of the flock, given out by the way, would 
perish of cold during the night or be devoured by 
wild beasts were it not for the shepherds’ tender cares. 
Almost every evening do we see them returning with 
their bosoms full of weary lambs, even the boy shep- 
herds doing the same. It is the weak, not the strong, 
that most need the shepherd’s care, and such he 
carries home in his bosom. Well might the Church 
heed the good lesson taught by these faithful people. 


Broken Reed. 


The plaintive sound of the shepherd’s reed flute may 
be heard reverberating in the deep valleys or from 
the high hillside, as he guides and comforts his flocks 
—comforts, for by its well-known notes they graze 
peacefully, knowing that their faithful protector is 
near. It is not a very agreeable musical instrument 
to hear, but both shepherd and sheep have learned to: 
love its sound, 

Here is a broken and bruised reed patched up, 
and why does not the shepherd throw it away or 
break it over his knee and make a new one, for its 
beauty is greatly marred by the clumsy mending? 
Long has it been in the family, used by the grand- 
father and father, and shall not the son fondly cherish 
it? How could he guide and say to his flock, “be 
not afraid, for I am with you,” if he should attempt 
to speak to them with the strange voice of a new 
instrument? “A bruised reed he will not break,” 
even if marred and mended often, for He likes the 
old one best.—Western Work. 
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THE PEOPLE WHO BECAME THE FIRST 
QUAKERS. 


[The following excerpts (from Rufus M. Jones’ 
Studies in Mystical Religion, Chapter XIX) give 
us a picture of the religious tendencies in England 
which culminated in the rise of the Society of 
Friends, and explain how it was that the message 
of Fox and his co-laborers found lodgment in ready 
hearts and bore fruit ten and a hundred-fold.—Ep. | 

Almost all contemporary accounts refer with 
more or less horror to the swarm of sects which 
appeared in England during the Civil War and the 
period of the Commonwealth. It was a period of 
social and political ferment, a time of religious 
upheaval, when the crust of habit and ancient tradi- 
tions was broken through by a wave of strong relig- 
ious emotion. The nation passed through a distinct 
crisis of incubation, a creative epoch in its life 
attended by an extraordinary release of energy. 
* * * The epoch of the Commonwealth was a 
time of great ferment, but, on the whole, it was 
marked by a maturing of the national consciousness 
and a heightening of religious life and thought. 
Most of the “sects, heresies and schisms” * * * 
were not distinct “sects” in our modern sense of the 
word. They were, rather, special phases of the gen- 
eral religious movement, prevailing types of thought 
and local peculiarities, due to a sudden expansion of 
freedom. Some of them developed into great and 
influential denominations; others were only sporadic 
and temporary tendencies, destined to be absorbed in 
_larger movements which ministered more genuinely 
to the entire religious needs and nature of man. 
The most significant of these latter sporadic and 
temporary tendencies were those of the Seekers and 
Ranters. They were not, strictly speaking, sects; 
they were more or less contagious movements or 
_ tendencies of thought, which affected groups of peo- 
ple in various parts of England without producing 
any unifying, cementing organization. No “founder” 
can be discovered for either movement; no “origin” 
of them can, be traced. They were tendencies more 
or less felt and shared by all classes of the people of 
England who were not satisfied with the national 
church or with the equally rigid system of Presby- 
terianism. “Seekers” were to be found among the 
Anabaptists, the Familists, the Brownists and also 
among: those who nominally remained inside the fold 
of the Chureh. William Penn speaks of people who 

“left all visible churches and societies and wandered up and 
down as sheep without a shepherd, and as doves without their 
mates; seeking their beloved, but could not find Him (as 
their souls desired to know Him), whom their souls 
loved above their chiefest joy. hese persons were 
called ‘Seekers’ by some and the ‘Family of Love’ by others; 
because, as they came to the knowledge of one another, they 
sometimes met together, not formally to pray or preach, at 
appointed times and places in their own wills, as in times 
past they were acustomed to do; but they waited together in 
silence, and as anything rose in one of their minds that they 


thought favored with a Divine spring, so they sometimes 


spoke.” 
P x  * 


John Jackson, who was himself a Seeker, says that 
those who write against Seekers “comprehend under 


the term all those which differ from themselves 
touching the present exercise of visible administra- 
tion.” 

“Seekers, properly so ~alled,” he says, “are such as, not 


seeing a sufficient grouud for the practice of ordinances are 
said to seek them.” 


“Persons called by the name of Seekers,” he continues 
“having compared the present ministry with the Word of 
eh pc ae wy Paced thereto, dare not join issue 

J ohn J ackson holds that if a person do entitle him- 
self a minister of Christ, he must either have an 
wmmediate call from Christ, ‘‘a powerful enabling” 
from the Bridegroom Himself, or a call by the friends 
of the Bridegroom, i. e., the apostles; but there are 
now, he thinks, no ministers of either sort, 

The real pith of the Seeker movement is thus clear, 
Tt was at heart a mystical movement, a genuine 
spiritual quest for something deeper than the empty 
show of religion, a search for what some of them 
happily call “an upper room Christianity.” They 
were resolved that they would not call stones bread 
and that they would not take the husks of religion 
for the real thing. They were, for the most part 
unlearned, simple laboring folk. They knew little 
of the history of the spiritual travail of the race 
and they evidently undervalued external helps and 
outward revelations. They dwelt too much on nega- 
tions, and found themselves unable to minister to 
thriving, hungering souls, for they could not find the 
true bread and water of life. But they preferred 
to wait for God Himself to show His face rather 
than to bow down before the images which men had 
set up for them to worship. 

Gerrard Winstanley, in one of his early pamphlets 
(Lhe Breaking of the Day of God, 1648), bears wit- 
ness to the existence of waiting, seeking people, whom 
he addresses as the “Despised Sons and Daughters 
of Zion, scattered up and down the Kingdom of 
England.” He even calls them “Children of the 
Light,” and promises that the day of relief is near: 

“If they (the y i c 
power of ‘Goud thaeeawelie ab eh age chefs aa 


- . . . It is your Father’s will that it st 

; 2 hall be so. The 
world must lie under darkness for a time. That is God’s dis- 
pensation to them. And you that are children of the Light 
must lie under the reproach and oppression of the world; that 
: oh you. But it shall be for but a little 
ime. 1a qave here to say is to brine you gl idi 
that your redemption draws near.” a Secs 


This, pamphlet concludes with the words: 


“Wait patiently upon the Lord: let every man that loves 
God endeavor by the spirit of wisdom, meekness, and love to 
dry up Euphrates, even this spirit of bitterness, that like a 
great river hath overflowed the earth of mankind.” 

“Think it not strange,’ he writes in another Tract, “to see 
many of the Saints of God at a stand in the wilderness. and 
at a loss, and so waiting upon God to discover Himself to 


them.” 

The documents printed in The First Publishers of 
Truth have brought to light the existence of a large 
community of simple Christian people, who were 
plainly Separatists, in and about Preston Patrick, 
Westmorland, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They are called in these documents “a seeking 
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and religiously inclined people.” These people, 
however, had ministers settled among them who 
“usually preached,” though there was evidently 
opportunity given for others to speak besides the 
regular ministers, and they appear not to have had 
scruples against paying at least a support to those 
who ministered among them, as the letters from a 
kindred Separatist community in Swaledale to those 
in Preston Patrick clearly indicate. It is now a 
settled historical fact, as William Charles Braith- 
waite has pointed out in his article on “Westmorland 
and the Swaledale Seekers,” that a Separatist relig- 
ious movement of a novel sort had spread over a wide 
area in Westmorland and the West Riding of York- 
shire. It was evidently a mild and serious form of 
Seekerism. The leaders of the movement appear to 
have been Thomas Taylor, Francis Howgil and John 
Audland. 
x * 

These Westmorland Seekers, with their ministers, 
came over to Fox and became the powerful nucleus 
of Quakerism in Westmorland and western York- 
shire. Their ‘“convincement” to Quakerism proved 
the turning of the tide of that cause and opened the 
way for its great spread through England. 

The following interesting passage from The First 
Publishers of Truth throws considerable light on 
this community of Seekers, and it tells in very simple 
style the story of the great “‘convincement” : 

“And it having then been a common practice amongst the 
said seeking and religiously inclined people to raise (i. e., to 
hold) a General Meeting at Preston Patrick Chapel once a 
month upon the Fourth day of the week, to which resorted 
the most zealous and religious people in several places 
adjacent, as from Sedberg side in the County of York; 
Yelland (Yealand) and Kellet in the County of Lancaster; 
Kendal, Gravridge (Grayrigg) Underbarrow, Hutton, and in 
and about the said Preston Patrick, where F. H. (Francis 
Howgil), J. A. (John Audland) and several others did 
usually preach to the congregation there met. The said meet- 
ing (monthly general meeting) being there appointed that 
same day, thither G. F. (George Fox) went, accompanied with 
J. A. and J. C. (John Camm). J. A. would have had G. F. 
to have gone into the place or pen where usually he and the 
preacher did sit, but he refused and took a back seat near the 
door, and J. C. sat down by him, where he sat quietly waiting 
upon God about half an hour, in which time of silence F. H. 
«(Francis Howgil, their preacher) seemed uneasy, and pulled 
out his Bible, and opened it, and stood up several times, sit- 
ting down again and closing his book, a dread and fear being 
upon him that he durst not begin to preach. After the said 
silence and waiting, G. F. (George Fox) stood up in the 
amighty power of God, and in the demonstration thereof was 
his mouth opened to preach Christ Jesus, the Light of Life, 
and the way of God and Saviour of all that believe and obey 
Him; which was delivered in that power and authority that 
most of the auditory, which were several hundreds, were 
effectually reached to the heart and convinced of the truth 
that very day, for it was the day of God’s power.” 

There was another large band of Seekers in Bristol 
who finally came over bodily to the Friends, under 
“the powerful preaching of John Audland and John 
‘Camm, who, as we have seen, had been among the 
leaders of the Seeker community in Westmorland. 
Charles Marshall, who was among the first of the 
band to be convinced of the truth of the Quaker 
teaching, has given a good account of this Seeker 
Society of Bristol. 


“Now, as I advanced in years, I grew more and more dis- 


satisfied with lifeless, empty professions and professors, feel- 
ing the burden of the nature of sin, which lay on my spirit; 
in the sense whereof, I became like the solitary desert, and 
mourned like a dove without a mate. And seeing I could not 
find the living among the dead professions, I spent much time 
in retirements alone, in the fields and woods, and by springs 
of water, which I delighted to lie by, and drink of.” .... 

“And in those times, viz.: about the year 1654, there were 
many (in these parts) who were seeking after the Lord; and 
there were a few of us who kept one day in the week in fast- 
ing and prayer; so that when this day came, we met together 
early in the morning, and did not taste anything. We sat 
down sometimes in silence; and as any found a concern on 
their spirits, and inclination in their hearts, they kneeled 
down and sought the Lord; so that sometimes, before the day 
ended, there might be twenty of us pray, men and women; 
on some of these occasions children spake a few words in 
prayer; and we were sometimes greatly bowed and broken 
before the Lord, in humility and tenderness.” 


There were other similar groups of Seekers in 
almost all sections of England, and in many places 
they formed the nucleus of the Quaker Society. The 
following references will be sufficient to indicate how 
very widespread the movement was: William Caton, 
writing to Margaret Fell (London, January 19, 
1657), says: “A door was opened me in a corner of 
Sussex, where there were several seekers (so-called). 
The most part of two meetings were convinced.” In 
his journal, William Caton says: 

“After that I had exceedingly good service in Sussex, 
especially among a people that were called Seekers, who were 
mostly convinced not far from Lewes.” 

In the account of Ann Camm, in Piety Promoted, 
reference is made to the Kendal Seekers (prior to 
1652): 

“At Kendal there was'a Seeking people who met often 
together, sometimes sitting in silence, other times in religious 
conferences, and often in fervent prayer.” 

John Lawson, writing to Margaret Fell in 1653, 
says: 

“There are also a people about Malpas in Cheshire who 
were formerly separated from the priests and since we came 
among them they are separated, one part of them meet 
together and speak their own words as they did, another part 


of them separate from them and meet together to wait upon 
the Lord without words.” 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN THE 
COLLEGES. 


BY GEORGE W. NASMYTH.* 


One of the most difficult problems which man has 
yet to solve is that of living together in peace. In 
the twentieth century man has little to fear from the 
forces of nature. Maeterlinck has shown us, in The 
Blue Bird, how all the evils, all the plagues, all 
the sicknesses, all the terrors, all the catastrophes, 
all the mysteries that have afflicted life since the 
beginning of the world have been imprisoned, one 
by one, in the basalt caves of the palace of night. 
The evil spirits of the air and the ghosts and witches 
of darker ages have been resolved into their true 
elements by the alchemy of science and the touchstone 
of reason. The-only enemies of man that are left 
are his fellowmen. Against these he must build fort- 


“* Geo. W. Nasmyth is president of the Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, which held a convention at Cornell Uni- 
versity during the Christmas holidays. 
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resses and mighty engines of war; because of these 
he must stagger under the burdens of huge standing 
armies and enormous navies. And all because we 
have not learned how to live together in peace upon 
this little globe called the world. 

It-is upon this problem that the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, which held its third annual con- 
vention at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., during 
the Christmas vacation, is at work. At this con- 
vention were gathered together 70 students from 
almost every nationality and from the four corners 
of the earth. Chinese and Japanese students formed 
a large delegation, but students were also present 
whose homes are in India, Russia, Armenia, Greece, 
British South Africa and the West Indies, Switzer- 


PRINCE VICTOR NARAYAN AND A GROUP OF HINDU STUDEN’S 


who were members of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
at Cornell. In India these men would probably never meet, 
as they belong to different castes, but in the cosmopolitan 
movement all caste distinctions are broken down and all 
men meet on level ground. 


land, France, Germany, the Philippines and many 
of the countries of South America. The most 
important result of the convention was the formation 
of an affiliation with Corda Fratres, an organization 
with aims similar to those of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
and whose membership includes 60,000 students in 
the-universities of Europe. This marks the begin- 
ning of a world-wide union of students in the cause 
of international peace and the universal brotherhood 
of man. Lach continental organization will be 
known by its own name in addition to the general 
name of Corda Fratres, “Brothers in Heart.” The 
name of the European organization is thus “Corda 
Fratres, International Federation des Etudiants,” 
and the official name of the American branch is 
“Corda Fratres, Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs.” 

The executive headquarters of the world organiza- 
tion, which is at present in Paris, will come to 
America in 1911 for a two-year term, and the 
biennial world convention, which is to be held at 
Rome in 1911, will also come to the United States in 
1913. Plans are already under way to have an 
organized delegation of 100 or more students from 
all nationalities present at the Third Hague Confer- 
ence. ‘The object is two-fold—to have an effective 
representation of the desire for peace on the part 


of the students of the world, and to train the young 
men who will compose the delegation for the great 
work which lies before cosmopolitanism in the next 
twenty years. 

The cosmopolitan movement derives its import- 
ance from the large number of foreign students in 
American universities. In Cornell University, as 
an example, representative of many others, there 
were last year 180 foreign students, representing 32 
nationalities and races of the world, and including 
32 students from China, 19 from Cuba, 12 from the 
Philippines, 12 from Argentina and 10 from Japan. 
The members of the Hindu group would hardly 
come into contact with each other in India, as they 
belong to widely different strata of society, ranging 
from a prince down to members of the lowest castes, 
but in the cosmopolitan movement they all meet on 
an equal basis. At the international banquet, held 
on the last day of the convention, students from 
Japan, China, Greece, Armenia, Mexico, Uraguay, 
Germany, Brazil and many other countries sat 
together at the same table. 

These foreign students in American universities 
are picked men, the majority of them sent here by 
their governments, and many of them will rise to 
high positions of power and influence among their 
countrymen when they return home. It is difficult 
to conceive of more favorable conditions for growing 
ideals of universal peace and international good-will, 
for breaking down the barriers of race, religion and 
nationality, and for bringing about a better under- 
standing and mutual sympathy between man and 
man. As a matter of experience, we have found 
that these prejudices are caused chiefly by ignorance, 
and that all that is necessary to accomplish our 
object is to bring these men together. The experi- 
ence of the American members of the cosmopolitan 
clubs is typical. We find, first, that the foreign stu- 
dents are surprisingly like ourselves. We learn to 
understand them, then to admire and trust them, and 
finally to love them. 

I know of no other influence so effective, so preg- 
nant with possibilities for the cause of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men,” as these deep friendships 
which are formed between the young men from many 
nations and far-off lands, who are gathered together 
under the roofs of American universities. The 
United States, under the leadership of Elihu Root, 
seems to have taken as her peculiar mission the 
spreading of the gospel of peace, and the presence of 
these foreign students affords an unprecedented 
opportunity for extending her fervent spirit beyond 
her physical boundaries. The spontaneous origin 
and marvelous growth of the cosmopolitan movement 
are eloquent tributes to the vital force which under- 
lies it. . Internationalism seems to be in the very air 
which we breathe. Cosmopolitan clubs were formed 
independently and without knowledge of each other 
at half a dozen universities before 1907, beginning 
with Wisconsin in 1903 and Cornell in 1904. At 
the time of the first convention in 1907, eight uni- 
versities were represented in the association. At the 
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second convention, in 1908, the number had increased 
to 16. At the last convention the roll included active 
clubs in 23 universities, with two others in the pro- 
cess of formation. ‘The total active membership is 
about 2,000, and the first issue of a monthly maga- 
zine of about 40 pages, into which the Cosmopolitan 
Annual has grown, will be published in March. 
Through the generous aid of Mr. Ginn, the founder 
of the International School of Peace, the movement 
will henceforth have a permanent secretary, Louis P. 
Lochner, Madison, Wis., who will also act as the 
editor of the cosmopolitan publications. 

Cosmopolitanism has been defined as “democracy 
writ large.” But it is more than that. 1 
of liberty, equality and fraternity, for which democ- 
racy stands, must be added the spirit of that song 
which the angels sang so many years ago, and the 
realization of which seems so bright before us now. 
Cosmopolitanism stands far towards the front in 
that great movement toward the unity of the world, 
in which, for the first time in human history, the 
races are almost unanimous and there is a quorum ot 
the continents. It is this last ideal which gives such 
depth of meaning in the heart of every cosmopolitan 
to those prophetic words of Goldwin Smith, which 
we have chosen for our motto “Above all nations 
is humanity.” —The Independent (New York). 


W. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 


BY ALBERT L. COPELAND. 


In the passing of Wm. H. Taylor, Second month 
6, 1910, at his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Friends 
have lost a representative member. His life of 
seventy-three years was spent in Cincinnati, the city 
of his birth. 

While a young man, he came into prominence 
because of character and ability beyond the average. 
When twenty-two years of age he graduated from 
the Ohio Medical College and entered upon a phy- 
sician’s career which was more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful. He soon became identified with the Miami 
Medical College, in which he was a professor and 
officer for nearly fifty years. During his protes- 
sorship he signed diplomas of over 1,000 out-going 
physicians. 

He taught more than the subjects treated in his 
departments. The student body knew him as a 
Christian man, and every graduate carried out with 
him the memory that Dr. Taylor had had a personal 
talk with him on the Christian life. A certain phy- 


sician, not long after his graduation, was taken with- 


a fatal illness. He left assurance that he was not 
afraid to die, for Dr. Taylor had showed him the 
way of life. In his private practice he prescribed 
for both souls and bodies. On one occasion it became 
his duty to tell a young wife and mother that her 
days were numbered. She was a stranger to saving 
grace, but the good physician led her to Him who 
is the soul’s healer, and when death came there was 


To the ideas - 


no sting for her. These are not isolated examples, 
but only samples of what Dr. Taylor was doing 
throughout fifty years of practice. 

He was interested in and prominently connected 
with many charitable, educational and religious 
institutions. He helped found the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History and the Union Bethel, 
a very important social and religious settlement. 
He served as trustee of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. He was physician 
to the House of Refuge for a term of years, on the 
staff of the Cincinnati Hospital, and physician to 
the Home of the Friendless and to The Children’s 
Home. The Children’s Home was founded by 
Murray Shipley, his brother-in-law, his mother, 
Mary J. Taylor, having much to do with its begin- 
ning. To that institution he gave much time and 
service, being physician for thirty-eight years, a 
trustee for twenty-five, and president of the board of 
trustees since 1904, 

For nearly twenty-five years he was a minister in 
Cincinnati Meeting. Often he filled his place in 
the meeting at great sacrifice of needed rest, after 
he had spent the night at: someone’s bedside. His 
ministry edified the Church, for he lived that which 
he preached. 

In the early days of the Mexican mission work by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Dr. Taylor was on the mis- 
sionary board. He faithfully attended the meetings 
of the board at Richmond, losing rest both in going 
and coming, that he might serve his Church and not 
neglect his professional work. 

He usually spent his summer vacations at Gratiot 
Beach, Michigan. At that place he was active in 
religious work, and, with the aid of his sister, founded 
the summer church that some years ago erected a 
building for worship. In 1868 he established, in 
a poor quarter of his city, a mission Bible school, 
called Grellett Mission, the expense of which was 
largely borne by him. He was known to many of 
the firemen of Cincinnati, for he visited the engine 
houses, distributed religious literature and talked 
with the men on things eternal. He was a success- 
ful tract evangelist. 

Such men as Dr. Taylor do our Church credit. 
He was a busy man, busy with the work that his 
profession laid upon him, yet amid all this he found 
time or took the time to be good and do good to 
his fellow men. 


Cineinnati, Ohio. 


@orrespondenre. 


To tHE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have today received from Gilbert Bowles, Tokyo, Japan, a 
letter dated on the 17th of last month, in which he says: 
“Yesterday was held the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Japan 
Peace Society. Among the speakers were Dr. Terao, pro- 
fessor of international law in the Imperial University; 
N. Okoshi, ex-Minister to Brazil, and Count Okuma. At that 
time Count Okuma was publicly announced as_ the 
new president of the Japan Peace Society. While recognizing 
the difficulties in the way of peace workers, his inaugural 
address strongly asserted that justice and sympathy are 
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stronger than any “Dreadnought.” He said that Japan in 
dealing with other nations must not forget the struggle she 
had in attaining a recognized position among the powers. The 
lifting up of China should be one of the chief concerns of 
peace workers, for her comparative weakness is the greatest 
menace to the world’s peace. Chinese living in Japan should 
be brought into the Japan Peace Society in large numbers, as 
well as people of other nationalities. The missionaries who 
have gone out from Western nations have played an import- 
ant part in the promotion of the world’s peace. The Japan 
Peace Society will continue to welcome their help and co- 
operation. The return of the business men from America 
has had an important influence in awakening a new interest 
in the peace work, for their leaders were deeply impressed 
by what they saw of the interest of American business men 
in the peace movement. The banquet given them by the 
American Peace Society helped prepare the way for Mr. 
Nakano, chairman of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and 
Mr. Satake, president of the Tokyo Electric Light Co., to 
accept appointment on the Board of Directors of the Japan 
Peace Society.” ; 

This account seems of importance as showing the charac- 
ter of some of the men who are becoming interested in this 
movement. 
Sincerely thy friend, 

Asa S. WING. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Second month 21, roto. 


COhings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Rufus M. Jones addressed the tea meeting at Germantown 
on the evening of the 21st ult. His subject was “Caroline E. 
Stephen as a Quaker Mystic.” : 


As we close our forms we receive word that Theodore 
Reynolds, Vermilion Grove, IIl., has passed away. A notice 
of his decease will appear later. 


Friends will be glad to learn that Mary Kelsey’s health has 
been much improved of late. Her husband, A. Edward 
Kelsey, is pastor in the meetjng at Minneapolis. 


Recent word from Joel Bean states that he is spending a 
pleasant winter with his daughter at Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
enjoying the association of Friends both old and new. 


A revival meeting was held at North Branch, Kan., closing 
the 20th ult., in which several were blessed. H. S. Wollam, 
Indiana, the evangelist, was favored in his preaching. 


Judge Nathan Macy and wife, Eunice Chambefs Macy, 
recently of Harlan, Iowa, have decided to make their home 
in Pasadena, Cal., for the future, and will soon be perma- 
nently located. 

Announcement has been made of the engagement of Absalom 
Rosenberger, missionary to Palestine, and Florabelle Patter- 
son, a former professor of history in. Penn College. The 
wedding will take place early next summer. 


A correspondent writing concerning the meeting at Law- 
rence, Kan., finds conditions improved since Charles Sweet 
has become pastor there. Nearly 100. attend the First-day 
school and there is a live Christian Endeavor Society. 


Frank P. Milner, an evangelist from Leesburg, Ohio, began 
a series of meetings at Chester, Ohio,:on the 2d ult., con- 
tinuing over four weeks. These meetings resulted in 34 
conversions, II renewals and 41 accessions to the Church. 


—— 


The 20th ult. J. J. Mills preached an able sermon in 
Pasadena on the theme: “Sanctify Jesus Christ in Your 
Hearts.” In the evening of the same day Albert Marshburn, 
of Whittier College, gave a fine report of the Student Volun- 
teer Convention at Rochester, N. Y. 


At Whittier Quarterly Meeting the 1oth ult., Dr. Sylvester 
Newlin preached from the words: “What Is That in Thine 


Hand ag He preached again at Whittier on the following day. 
Timothy Nicholson was introduced to the meeting and told 
something of the peace work in Indiana. 


The Board of Trustees of Corinth Academy, Ivor, Va., 
desire to thank Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity for the 
kindness shown their principal, Homer J. Coppock, when he 
was in that community, a few weeks ago, asking financial aid 
for the school. The amount desired has been raised. 


Dr. B. Frank Andrews, 100 State Street, Chicago, has 
recently been honored by two excellent appointments. He 
has been elected to the position of Professor of Rhinology in 
the Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, and has 
also received the appointment of oculist and aurist for the 
C.R.I.& P.R. R. for the State of Illinois. 


Charles E. Tebbetts was with Friends of Greenfield, Ind 
the 13th ult. First-day morning he described the work of 
Friends in Mexico, emphasizing its importance and urging 
loyalty to it. In the afternoon he gave a stirring address on 
the Laymen _Missionary Movement. Friends felt greatly 
favored by his presence and were aroused to greater effort 
in missionary work. 


The Friends of South Wabash, Ind., joined in a union 
revival with the United Brethren and Methodist Episcopal 
churches, beginning the 3d ult., and continuing five and a half 
weeks. The three pastors did all the preaching, and the 
congregations worked as a unit. The churches were very 
much strengthened, and several were converted. The meet- 
ings were held one week at a time in each of the churches. 


Friends in Newberg, Ore., are now in the midst of a cam- 
paign on behalf of Pacific College. A new building to cost 
$30,000 has been determined upon, and at a citizen’s. meeting 
the 15th ult. $16,335 was subscribed. The next day an earnest 
canvass was started which will be pushed to a successful 
finish. Friends hope to get Pacific College on a firm basis in 


the near future. This refers to buildings, finances and doc- 
trinal soundness. 


A very helpful series of meetings lasting about c 
was recently held at Bethel Meeting, acc: Ind. ee 
by the pastor, Samuel P. Talbert, assisted by Lewis W 
McFarland. The gospel messages were characterized by clear- 
ness and great power. Nearly fifty were definitely blessed 
and thirty-five applications for membership have been received. 
The entire community has been stirred, and confidence in the 
Church and its work greatly increased. 


The Christian Endeavor Society at New London, Ind has 
during the winter, increased in numbers, and also. manifests 
stronger spiritual force. The pastor and older members of the 
meeting greatly appreciate the help of the young people. 

Two excellent temperance lectures, under the auspices of 
the W. C. T. U. were recently given at New London by 
Mary A. Sibbitt, Kansas. They were well attended and much 
appreciated. 


In the issue of Second month toth there was an error in 
the item concerning the Friend in Japan who has recently 
been received into membership in Darlington, Eng. It should 
be Wansy, not Nansy. 

In the missionary directory published Twelfth month 23 
1909, the name of Ada B. Chandler should be omitted. She 
has not been connected with the Friends Mission in Japan 
for two years or more. 


Ross A. Hadley, son of Stephen M. Hadley, dean of Penn 
College, has accepted the appointment of National Y. M. C A 
Bible Secretary to India. For three years after his eradua- 
tion from Penn College he served as State College Y. M.C. A 
Secretary for Iowa. For two years he has served as Office 
Secretary for the International Y. M. C. A. Bible Study Com- 
mittee with headquarters in New York City, during which 
time he has also attended Union Theological Seminary, Ross 
Hadley will go to his new field of labor soon. mt 


Vassalboro Monthly Meeting held its annual roll Il 
East Vassalboro, Maine, the 15th ult. On account of flineag in 
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several families the attendance was not large, but those pres- 
ent felt that the meeting was both interesting and profitable. 
Frank E Jones, South China, and Perry Leach, Indiana, 
were in attendance. Nearly forty responses were received 
from absent members, one from Idaho, another from Florida, 
and many from less distant States, showing the changes which 
time has wrought, but through them all there ran a thread of 
tender memory, and love for the Church of their childhood. 


There are signs of awakening missionary movement in the 
far central West. The Nebraska Friend says, editorially: 
“We are glad to hear that the contributions for missions 
from two of our meetings already exceed those given by 
the whole yearly meeting last year, Paonia having sent in 
nearly $159 and Central City having either given or pledged 
over $230. These contributions are an evidence of awakened 
missionary interest, and will not only be a help to the board 
in their straitened circumstances, to the missiqnaries and those 
amongst whom they labor, but will also mean much added 
strength at home.” 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting convened at Haviland, Kansas. 
on the 11th-13th. Only home workers were present, but each 
session was favored with a divine blessing. At the Christian 
Endeavor meeting, Maud Burns, Haviland, informed the 
meeting that she felt called to Central America as a mis- 
sionary. Sufficient funds were raised to equip her for the 
field. The business of the quarterly meeting was transacted 
in harmony. On the eve of the 12th a missionary ‘address 
was given by Alfred T. Ware on the subject “The Why of 
Missions.” ‘The sermon on First-day morning was delivered 
by Harry Hays. 

The first annual summer assembly for Friends young people 
will be held at Winona Lake, Ind., Eighth month 11th to 18th. 
The object of the assembly is to deepen spiritual life and to 
suggest new methods for work. A quiet hour will be 
observed each morning, followed by simultaneous classes for 
the study of missions, junior methods, personal work and 
Friends history. Also a general class in Christian Endeavor 
methods will occupy the forenoon. The afternoon will be 
spent in rest and recreation. A Bible study class and an 
inspirational address will be the program for the evenings. 
Everyone interested in the spiritual development of young 
people is more cordially invited. (See notice elsewhere in 
this issue.) 


The Laymen’s: Missionary Conference which met in Wichita, 
Kan., the week before last was an inspiring occasion. ‘The 
Friends in attendance held a luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Seventh-day the 10th ult., and discussed their 
obligation to Kansas Yearly Meeting. Seven quarterly and 
fifteen monthly meetings were represented and_ sixty-four 
Friends were present. Short interesting talks were made by 
Prof. Edgar H. Stranahan, who presided; President Edmund 
Stanley, Homer Coppock, Haviland; Prof. Cosand, of Friends 
University; Prof. H. H. Townsend, Fowler; Henry Cox, 
W. Vernon Culver and Adelbert A. Andrew. Motions were 
made and carried to double the amount of missionary giving 
if possible, and to recommend the duplex system of giving to 
the local meetings in Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


The Friends Missionary Society at Greenfield, Ind., held an 
interesting meeting at the home of N. C. Binford the evening 
of the 15th ult. Thirty-five were present. Elijah Henby 
introduced the subject for the evening—South America. 
This was followed by papers on different parts of the field. 
In the discussion the thought expressed by Charles Darwin 
was emphasized that when he touched Patagonia on his first 
voyage, he was inclined to think the degraded nations the 
missing link and expressed his idea of the hopelessness of 
trying to Christianize or civilize them. When later he saw 
the neat villages and schools, heard children read, he promptly 
modified his theory (being a very great man), and said, “The 
work of the missionary is thé enchanter’s wand,” and con- 
tributed to the mission work as long as he lived. 


The late James Purdie Knowles was born in Smyrna, N. Y., 
Third month 7, 1835, and died on the farm where he was born, 
Second month 11, 1910. He was the eldest son of Benjamin R. 
and Margaret Purdie Knowles, and was the last survivor of 
the family. Being of an inquiring turn of mind he applied 
himself systematically to the reading of useful books. His 


keen observation and extensive reading made him a man of 
wide information, with whom it was pleasant and profitable 
to converse. Pure and chaste in his conversation, he was 
esteemed and respected as a model citizen, whose life and walk 
adorned the doctrine of his Saviour. He was a pillar in the 
Church, greatly beloved by all who knew him. He always 
stood for reform and was especially active in the cause of 
temperance. In all lines of Church work of whatever kind, 
he was ever ready to encourage and assist. 

His last literary effort was the editing and publishing of the 
life of his late cousin, Samuel A. Purdie, so many years mis- 
sionary to Mexico. 


New York notes: Recent quarterly meetings have been 
well attended and increased interest in all lines of church 
work is apparent. 

Thousands of dollars have been expended throughout the 
yearly meeting, repairing, enlarging and refurnishing meeting- 
ouses. 

John D. Piper enters his new field as pastor at Clintondale, 
N. Y., under favorable auspices. 

The John Bright Club is an organization in successful 
operation at Elba. 

James Reapen held a series of special meetings at Poplar 
Ridge. His Bible school at Farmington has more than 100 
enrolled. 

Anson §. Coutant acceptably attended Butternuts Quarterly 
Meeting 1st and 15th and held special meetings at West 
Branch and Upperville. 

J. Wm. Peckham has taken up the call of meetings at Una- 
dilla, with a large attendance on First-day evenings. 

Since First month 1, 1910, J. Lindley Spicer, the general 
superintendent of the yearly meeting, has visited nearly every 
particular meeting giving special addresses on Bible school 
Methods, Temperance, Personal Gospel Work, Social Purity, 
and on the Study of Friends Uniform Discipline. He gives 
a specimen lesson at each meeting on the statement of Friends 
put forth at the Richmond Conference, using scripture proof 
texts to enforce the doctrinal study. 

Robert E. Pretlaw gave helpful addresses at Nine Partners 
Quarterly Meeting in Second month. 


DIED. 


aaa Lynn, Mass., Second month 20, 1910, Walter B. 
en. 


Bassett—At her late home, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Second 
month II, 1910, after a suffering illness of four and a half 
years, Amanda J Bassett. She maintained a most patient, 
restful trust in God, Whom having not seen she loved. 


Dewnnis.—At Wabash, Ind., First month 23, 1910, Edwin 
Dennis, aged sixty-five years. 


Dixon.—At the home of his son-in-law, S. P. Talbert, near 
Russiaville, Ind., Second month 11, 1910, Jonathan Dixon, 
aged eighty-seven years. He was an elder of New London 
(Ind.) Monthly Meeting. For more than thirty years he was 
“head” of New London Quarterly Meeting, and was truly a 
“Father in Israel.” 


Hanson.—At her residence, west of New London, Ind., 
Second month 14, 1910, Deliah, widow of Levi Hanson 
(deceased), aged nearly eighty-two years. She was a member 
of New London Monthly Meeting. Her end was peace. 


Hosson.—At her home near New London, Ind., Second 
month 13, 1910, Sarah, wife of Elihu Hobson, aged seventy- 
eight years. She was an elder and greatly loved for the beau- 
tiful life she lived. 


Knowtes.—At his residence in Smyrna, N. Y., Second 
month 11, 1910, James Purdie Knowles, aged nearly seventy- 
five years. A member and elder of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 


LAWRENCE.—At the home of his daughter, Ella Winslow, 
near Arkansas City, Kan., Wm. Lawrence, aged eighty-six 
years. He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends. © 


Taytor.—At his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Second month 
6, 1910, Wm. H. Taylor, M.D., a minister of the gospel, in his 
seventy-fourth year, 


Yorx.—At her home, Unadilla, N. Y., First month 26, ror0, 
Effie Ruth York, wife.of Mahlon D. York, in the Fiftieth 
year of her age. A member of Unadilla Monthly Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 
THIRD MONTH 13, IQIO. 


MIGHTY WORKS. 


MaArtTuEw 8 : 23-34. 


GowpEN TExt.—What manner of man _ is 
this that even the winds and the sea obey 
Him? Matt. 8: 27. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Third month 7th. Two mighty 


LESSON XI. 
TWO 


works. Matt 8 : 23-34. 
Third-day. The deliverer. Ps. 107 : 21-31. 
Fourth-day. A helper in trouble. Ps. 46. 
Fifth-day. Go and tell. Luke 8 : 26-39. 
Sixth-day. Evil spirits recognize Jesus. 
Luke 4 : 31-39. ; ; 
poeventir aa: Swine forbidden. Deut. 14: 
1-8. 
First-day. Saved by grace. Eph. 2: 1-17. 


pat tal ade in autumn of A. D. 
28. 

Place.—On southeast shore of Sea of 
Galilee. 

Parallel passages—Mark 4:36; 5: 
20; Luke 8 : 22-30. 

It should be noted that both Mark 
and Luke are fuller in their accounts of 
the incidents of the lesson than is Mat- 
thew. 

“After the three miracles of healing 


A GOOD CHANGE. 
A CHANGE OF FOOD WORKS WONDERS. 


The wrong food and drink causes a 
lot of trouble in this world ‘To change 
the food is the first duty of every per- 
son that is ill, particularly from stom- 
ach and nervous troubles. As an illus- 
tration: A lady in Mo. has, with her 
husband, been brought around to 
health again by leaving off coffee and 
some articles of food that did not agree 
with them. ‘They began using Postum 
and Grape-Nuts food. She says: 

“Ror a number of years I suffered 
with stomach and bowel trouble which 
kept getting worse until I was very 
ill most of the time About four years 
ago I left off coffee and began taking 
Postum. My stomach and_ bowels 
improved right along, but I was so 
reduced in flesh and so nervous that the 
least thing would overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and began 
using Grape-Nuts in addition to Postum. 
I lived on these two principally for 
about four months. Day by day I gained 
in flesh and strength until now the 
nervous trouble has entirely disappeared 
and I feel that I owe my life and 
health to Postum and Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband is 73 years old and he was 
troubled for a long time, with occas- 
sional cramps, and slept badly. Finally 
I prevailed upon him to leave off coffee 
and take Postum. He had stood out for 
a long time, but after he tried Postum 
for a few days he found that he could 
sleep and that his cramps disappeared. 
He was satisfied and has never gone 
back to coffee. , 

“T have a brother in California who 
has been using Postum for several years; 
his whole family use it also because they 
have had such good results from it.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Absolutely 225s 


Pure... 
‘ Royal 


Baking Powder 
improves the flavor 
and adds to the 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


(Matt. 8 : 2-15) we have three miracles 
of power (23-34, 9 : 1-8) over the forces 
of nature, over evil spirits, and over 
sin and its consequences—over natural, 
supernatural and spiritual forces.” There 
can be little doubt that the choice is 
intentional—to show that no forces exist 
which His power cannot overcome. 

The second miracle and the destruc- 
tion of the swine is perhaps the most 
discussed miracle of Christ’s ministry, 
and has been the point of attack by 
many unbelievers, notably the great 
scientist, Huxley. It cannot be denied 
that there are great difficulties, and that 
part of the incident has to be taken as it 


stands without wholly satisfactory 
explanation. ‘There is nothing in itself 
contradictory in the statement that 


animals may be possessed by demons— 
they certainly act sometimes in our day 
as if they were. ‘The real difficulty lies 
in the moral field. What right had 
Christ to sanction or appear to sanction 
the destruction of property which did 
not belong to Him? Various answers 
have been proposed: (1) the swine 
belonged to Jews, who under the law 
had no right to keep them. This is not 
satisfactory for we have no record of 
Christ’s punishing or even severely 
rebuking a person for not keeping an 
external law, besides it is assuming that 
the owners were Jews which is very 
unlikely; (2) it is possible that the 
destruction of the swine was unforseen 
by Him; (3) Christ simply said in 
effect, “Do as you please;” (4) there 
has been some addition to the original 
account; this is wholly a matter of con- 
jecture; (5) possibly the act was the 
result of a panic in the swine and in 
spite of the evil spirits; (6) some 
tangible evidence of the departure of the 
demons was needed to convince the 
demoniacs and the people of the depart- 
ure of the demons and under such cir- 


cumstances the sacrifice of animals and 
personal property was allowable, just as 
houses may be blown up to stop a con- 
flagration. ‘The above are only some of 
the explanations offered regarding this 
difficult passage. It is impossible to 
speak definitely. 

23. “Ship.” Better as in R. V. “boat.” 
In the 17th century the word “ship” had 
a wider signification than at present. 

24. “Tempest.”. Matthew uses for 
“tempest” the word elsewhere employed 
to signify an “earthquake.” There was 
a great upheaval of the waters. Like 
other mountain lakes the Sea of Galilee 
is subject to sudden violent storms. “He 
was asleep.” Luke’s words are graphic, 
“as they sailed he fell asleep.” Prob- 
ably from weariness; this is one of the 
human touches in our Lord’s history. 

25. Someone has said that the lack of 
faith in the disciples is shown in the 
words “we perish.” The tempest was 
no ordinary one, for the disciples were 
skilled navigators of that sea and would 
not have been alarmed at a normal 
storm. 

26, 27. Their wonder was doubtless at 
the great calm;” for the waves to quiet 
down at once, was something contrary 
to all experience. It was possibly to 
them a greater miracle than any of those 
of healing. 

28. “Gaderenes.” Mark and Luke 
(R. V.) have “Gerasenes.” The manu- 
scripts vary in this name, but as there 
is only one place on the lake where such 
an incident could very well take place, 
students now think that it was at mod- 
ern Khersa, on the southeastern shore. 


“Two.” Mark and Luke mention but 
one. 

29. The best manuscripts omit 
“Jesus.” “Torment.” ‘Trouble us; pre- 


vent us from doing as we would. “Before 
the time.” According to the common 
Jewish expectation the Messiah was, 
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among other things to execute judgment 
upon demons or evil spirits when he 
should come into his kingdom. 

30. “Swine.” This animal was an 
abomination to the Jew, probably on 
account of its uncleanly habits, and the 
real or fancied unwholesomeness of its 
meat in hot climates. It is not stated 
whether the owners of the swine were 
Jews or not. There was a large Gen- 
tile population in Galilee who would 
have no scruples about using pork and it 
was. doubtless to supply a Gentile 
demand that the herd referred to was 
kept. Mark tells us that they were 
“about 2,000” in number, 

32. “Go.” Mark and Luke say, “He 
gave them leave”’—that is, that they 
could do as they pleased. 


33. A most natural thing to do. 


34. Note that it was not the owners 
of the swine that besought Jesus to go 
away, but the people. From Mark it 
would seem that fear of so wonderful 
a character was the prime motive. They 
looked upon him as a great magician. 


Christian Endeanor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
Road, Washington, D. Cj Boba odgdeath 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 13, IQIO. 


PATIENT FAITHFULNESS THAT 
WINS THE CROWN. 


Rev. 2:1-r0, 18, 109. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 7th. Faithful love. 
Matt. 26 : 1-13. 
Phil. 2: 


; Third-day. Spaithful obedience. 
“lis 

ge curh-dey, Faithful service. II Tim. 4: 

Fifth-day. The incorruptible crown. I Cor. 
9 : 24-27, 
Sixth-day. The crown of life. Jas: 1: x23 

CVa 2. sulos 

Seventh-day. 
BS 4s 

The story that ends well is really the 
favorite with all of us, older as well as 
younger, though we think “so they lived 
happily ever after” trite and too broadly 
generalized to be worth more than a 
suggestion of the story-teller’s fancy, 
summing up in easy fashion the record 
of the life or lives that are forthwith 
dismissed from thought. But there is 
one article in the creed of the Church of 
Thyatira—if deed can be taken to reflect 
creed—that we might all earnestly strive 
to accept and live up to—“thy last works 
are more than the first.” Sam Jones’ 
story of how the locomotive gained 
power while on the road—“she makes 
steam better when she’s at work”—is to 
the point. A true workman desires to 
see the completion of his task in true 
craftman’s style, and_ his painstaking 
carefulness allows no defect to mar his 
masterpiece. On the other hand is the 
sort of man of whom some such story 
is told as that he took a piece of steel to 
the forge with ambitious boastings as 
to what he would make. Failing of his 
first endeavor, he changes his plan, com- 
ing at length to a resolve to make a 
horseshoe, then failing to compass that, 
a nail, and ended at length by plunging 
the heated remnant of steel into the 
tempering tub, and exclaiming, “Well, 
anyhow, I can make a fiz!” 

Patience stands back of plan and per- 
formance, for it must also have its work 


The crown of glory. I Pet. 
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THE AUTHORIZED MEMOIR OF 


J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE 


A Friend of the Nineteenth Century 


BY HIS CHILDREN 


The life of Joseph Bevan Braithwaite spans the long period of eighty- 
seven years, from 1818 to 1905. He was one of the most commanding 
figures in the History of the Society of Friends, His great services to 
his country, and his eminence in her public affairs, as one of her greatest 
lawyers, brought him in intimate contact with the ablest men of his time; 
while his deep spirituality caused him to be ‘‘ accepted as one of the great 
living facts of Quakerism, without much inquiry how he came to fill the 
place of authority and leadership which was so evidently his right.’’ 


This intensely interesting volume has been in preparation for some 
time, and has just been published. It isa large, handsome book of more 
than 400 pages, with nineteen illustrations and an Index. 


Bound in Cloth, Price $2.50, Net 
Postage, 16 Cents Extra 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006.1016 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


J REERSSEEDS 


reliable 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 
copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


256 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
colored and duotone piates, and tells how 
to plant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 
Be sure to secure a copy early. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


in preparation. First to learn the work 
and the place and the method—to serve 
the period of the novitiate, and prove the 
opening powers of spiritual life—these 
are as essential in the forming of a 
fixed purpose and the execution of a 
life-work in character as are prelimin- 
ary instruction and discipline in business 
or industry. It is said that Waterloo 
was won on the playgrounds of Welling- 
ton’s school. Many a life’s Waterloo is 
lost or stripped of its glory of achieve- 
ment in the schooldays of boyhood and 
girlhood. 

Patience is said to be a passive virtue, 
but it calls for persistence and steadfast | 
determination to be at the post of duty 
when the returns are to be made of the 
final results, the endeavor. The Mara- 
thon runner that thought only of the | 
glory of leading the van for a few miles 
knew nothing of the reward that 
awaited the winner. Patience accounts 
the accomplishment as the thing that is 
worth while, and is not content with a 


A ROSE 
BUSH 


i Practically 


‘(FREE 


spasm of effort that has no eye to final 
results. 

Love that fails, that is impatient—not 
able to endure—is not in the class of the 
virtues that our Lord commends; in fact 
He does not name as love that which 
fails. “Love never faileth,” Paul writes. 
and of Jesus John wrote, “Having loved 
His own, He loved them unto the end,” 
not because they were perfect or always 
in agreement with His ideas and ideals, 
but because He knew that love was the 
cure for their weaknesses as it was the 
essence of His nature, and as_ they 
learned the lesson for love, patience fol- 
lowed, and they, too, became obedient 
to the divine law that makes for ulti- 
mate achievement and reward. 


We grow the best roses 
in America. We supply 
the United States Gov- 
ernment with roses to 
+ decorate the White House 
iy wifi Grounds, as well as many of 
BME the most famous rose lovers. 
We grow roses, not merely to sell, but to 
grow in your garden in whatever locality 
that maybe. We positively guarantee our roses to grow 
and to bloom. And to prove them we'll send you a 
beautiful guaranteed rose bush at planting time. 
Also our 132-page guide to ‘*The Best Roses in 
} America’’ and other flowers. 
a; Andacoupon worth 25c, on your first purchase of $1.00, 
or good for our ‘* How to Grow Roses’’—one of the most 
interesting and helpful books on rose culture published. 
All above for ten cents to pay postage and packing. 
Send your ten cents to us today and receive the above, 
all charges prepaid. Do not delay — please send today. 


SERRA: + AHR AS US 
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FINANCIAL 


On IOWA AND MINWESOTA F. are the 
safest form of tavestment —' by our cas- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpb JONES. | 
| IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
imspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
, i bad on papa es real estate in Eastern 

ahoma, e richest agricultural cou i 
the Southwest. ~ chiki 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
eur mortgages for years. 


THE AMERIGAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Priend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Position as nurse for invalid by 
non-professional nurse. Address X.Y.Z., Office, 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St,, Phila, 


A WOMAN FRIEND— With long experience as 
Manager, wishes a younger woman to join her 
in a summer project giving a chance to travel. 
A small capital and extensive acquaintance 
required. State age and qualifications. ‘‘A.B.,” 
Care of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—At once, at Alfalfa Valley Friends 
Settlement, for alfalfa seeding, cement brick 
making, general farming and especially for our 
building operations that involve an expenditure 
of Thirty Thousand Dollars, competent men 
(Friends preferred ) as follows: four bricklayers, 
four tenders, ten carpenters, six strong men for 
the brick plant, seven for farm work. Steady 
work and good wages. Pure water and ideal 
health conditions. Address HERBERT J. Mort, 
Oaretaker, Scott City, Kansas. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and'Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 662; 
er S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas, 


good” 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


New Types Interest 


Progressive buyers of printing. 
Our latest addition is Litho 
Roman—makes printing look 
like higher priced lithography. 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


| Samples of work for the asking. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street tates Philadelphia 


NEW 1910 


The Quaker inthe Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,”’ 
“Witchcraft and Quakerism,” etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 

Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 
The author is 
concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 


attention at the hands of competent historians. 


or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 
that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
A WANTON GOSPELLER POLITICS 

THE QUAKER FRANCHISE THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 
THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 
54x 8 inches. 327 pages. Cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


12mo. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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The 


Call of the West 


ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 


FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL—Co-operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


TE REAL VALUE Of agricultural land, anywhere, is determined by its productive capacity, rather than by its selling price. The 


net value of the average annual product, is the only dependable basis of conservative investment. Land that can be depended on, 

to produce one good crop each year, with ordinary expense of cultivation and harvest, is worth $100.00 an acre. Land that will produce 

a perennial cropof equal value and dependableness, each year, is worth $200.00 an acre, because of the great saving in expense of soii 

preparation, seeding and cultivation. Land that will produce two such crops each year, is worth twice as much. If land could be 
found, that would produce three such crops, each year, what wou.d it be worth? Yet, peradventure, land might be found that would produce 
four, fullcrops, each year, without any labor or expense, except that of harvest. If so, please figure out what such land would be worth, 
measured by its productive capacity. Now in Alfalfa Valley, we have found sub-irrigated land that is producing four full crops of alfalfa 
each year, the product selling at from Sixty to One Hundred Dollars an acre. Bought at $500.00 an acre, it can be depended on to pay from 
five to ten percent. net, on the investment. Yet Friends have secured six thousand two hundred and forty acres of this land, within 
sixteen months, at from $35.00 to $50.00 an acre. And still the way is open to secure 480 acres more, at these trices. This was secured by contract 
some months ago to protect later artivals, from the steadily advancing prices. Richest, black loam soil, o ten twelve feet deep, underlaid with 
a stratum of water forty feet in thickness, of artesian origin and as pure as ever flowed from a mountain spring. Situated convenient toa 
County Seat, town, with three railroads, telephone, telegraph, express, Friends Meeting and School, we are in close touch with the up-to-date 
world. The Commercial Club of Scott City, have just purchased an entire block, in the center of the residence district, and are removing all of 
the houses, having the alley vacated, and will present this valuable property, to Friends, asa site for our Institute Building, For our Building 
Fund we will need $35 oco,oo. Of this we now have $27,574.46 and by Divine help we will have the rest within a few months. Among the delight- 
ful new centers, now inviting Friends, this one offers attractive inducements, both to the home builder and the investor. We invite those who 
appreciate the best in social, religious educational and financial lines, to come and investigate the facts and to havea part in the service and 
joy of giving to this part of the Greater West, that higher type of Quakerism. that humanity needs and Heaven expects. A new leaflet, just from 
the press, giving full particulars about sub-irrigation, Alfalfa Culture, Alfa Hay and Alfalfa Meal, as well as a description of Alfalfa Valley 
and the special opportunities, still open, gladly mailed free to all who are interested. Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS ; 
desired in a refined home in Washington : 
N E W B O O K S Very conyenient to car line and Union Station. * YO NSE SG 
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46 BRYANT ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. | 2772077 Spe voulez 
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Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


404 pages, Cloth Postage paid, $2.66 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


A _ Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
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Events and Comments 


_— 


Application was made last week 
through Senator Gallinger for a national 
charter incorporating a “Rockefeller 
Foundation.” It is understood that 
John D. expects to dispose of a large 
portion of his fortune in this charity. 
The object of the “Foundation” as set 
forth in the bill of incorporation is “to 
promote the well-being and advance the 
civilization of the peoples of the United 
States and its territories and possessions 
and of foreign lands in the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge, in the 
prevention of suffering and in the pro- 
motion of any and all the elements of 
human progress.” 

It is also reported that John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. intends to sever all other 
business relations and ultimately give 
his entire time to the immense philan- 
thropic enterprise contemplated under 
the proposed “Foundation.” 


The report of the New York State 
Board of Charities, recently submitted to 
the Legislature, again emphasizes the 
desirability of establishing a State farm 
colony for tramps and vagrants. It is 
declared that more than 500,000 tramps 
are supported in idleness in the United 


States, and because of the tendency of 


the tramps to winter in the larger cities, 
New York State is burdened with an 
army of vicious and idle vagrants. It 
is pointed out that the State farm colony 
plan has been tried with success in other 
countries. The financial argument is 
thus set forth: “It costs the public now 
approximately $2,000,000 to pay for their 
maintenance in almshouses, jails and 
hospitals, besides the value of money 
and food given by individuals. ‘These 
men by their labor could more than pay 
the State for their maintenance, and also 
in time could pay for the initial cost of 
establishing the colony, and _ perhaps 
accumulate a surplus for use after’ dis- 
charge.” 


The Koreans, of recent converts 
from heathendom. hect to annre- 
hend the demands of Christian service. 
There are now, it is believed, about 
80,000 Christians in that land and these 
have now planned a revival campaign 
in which each Christian Korean shall 


all 


seem 
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aim to win one convert a month for the 
coming year. ‘They thus purpose to win 
1,000,000 souls during 1910. This goal 
does not seem impossible of achieve- 
ment to those who know the Korean 
past. It is practically a condition of 
church membership in Korea that each 
convert shall become an evangelist. ‘The 
plans for the coming campaign are 
definite and reasonable. They embrace 
a house-to-house’ visitation of all 
Korean families within a certain radius 
from each Christian church; placing a 
copy of the Korean Bible in every such 
family; daily prayer for the success of 
the work, and united prayer for harmony 
of effort among all believers. 


John R. Mott’s visit to the University 
of Pennsylvania last week was the 
occasion of a general stirring of “dry 
bones.” He was at the university four 
days during which time’ he held seven- 
teen meetings, including among his 
hearers trustees of the university, several 
members of the faculty and alumni, 
students, and prospective students. He 
also held a conference with a number of 


leading clergymen and laymen in the | 
city of Philadelphia who are particularly | 


interested in the student body. ‘The 
question for consideration was the rela- 


Christian Association in the university. 
The conclusions of this conference were 
that the Christian Association should 
direct those religious activities of the 
students which are of interdenomi- 
national character, while the local 
churches. should have charge of the 
strictly denominational features, such as 
the sacraments, ete. 


an 


It was the unani- 


MM. GATGHBEL 
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mous conclusion of those present that 
denominational clubs within the univer- 
sity were undesirable and that all 
denominational features should be in the 
hands of the churches near the univer- 
sity. 


The annual pension appropriation bill, 
as reported in the House, aggregates 
$155,674,000, a decrease of $5,234,000. 
It also follows custom and abolishes 
seventeen of the eighteen pension 
agencies, concentrating the work at 
Washington. There are now a score of 
bills pending in Congress which, if 
passed, would greatly increase the 
expenditures for pensions. These bills 
would place all Volunteer officers of the 
Mexican, Civil and Spanish wars on the 
retired list when they reach sixty-four 
at $75 a month and $100 when. they 
reach seventy. All enlisted veterans 
weuld receive $25 a month at sixty-four 
and $50 a month at seventy. None of 
these bills is likely to pass. Our nation 


' has paid for pensions since its establish- 
tive position of the churches and the- 


ment the vast sum of $3,913,000,000. Of 
this, all but $300,000,000 has been paid 
on account of the Civil War. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 

But grateful, take the good I find. 
The best of now and here. 


—IWV hittier. 
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QUAKERS IN PUBLIC LIFE AND SERVICE. 
There has come, I am glad to say, throughout the 
length and breadth of our denomination ‘a revival 
_of interest in political and civie affairs and a revived 
sense of the duty which belongs to the Christian to 


make his life effective in town and city and state and_ 


nation. English Friends are far ahead of us in 
these matters, and they are now recognized every- 
where in England as a positive moral force to be 
reckoned with. We in America did not awake quite 
so soon to our obyious duties as good citizens— 
John G. Whittier being in this particular our bright 
morning star—but we are now at last shaking our- 
selves wide awake and beginning to take our right 
place in the mighty task of creating a real govern- 
ment of the people—a true democracy of good men. 

I have spoken of this new sense of civic responsi- 
bility as a “revival”—a return to a primal condition 
which once existed, and that is precisely what it is, 
for the Friends of the seventeenth century knew of 
no divorce between divine service and public service, 
between duty to God and duty which bore upon the 
betterment of the world of men. 

I have before me a book, just from the press, 
which shows in a very convincing way that the 
Quakers of the first period flung their lives positively 


’ 


“In the early days,” 


into these public tasks.* 
Amelia Gummere says, “the Pennsylvania Quakers 
held it a sacred duty to serve their government,” and 
her valuable book shows that this sense of ‘sacred 
duty” was by no means confined to Pennsylvania. 
She has traced it up and down the Atlantic coast 
wherever Quakers settled, and she has shown that it 
was a fundamental attitude in the life of the 
luminous Quakers of the formative period, whether 
they migrated to America or stayed at home. 

One of the impressive chapters of the book is called 
“A Wanton Gospeller.” It tells the story of John 
Wanton, a powerful minister of the Gospel—a “Gos- 
peller”—who served his colony seven times as gov- 
ernor and spent most of his mature life in active 
public service. But the chapter is by no means con- 
fined to this particular political ‘“Gospeller,” for it 


“The Quaker in the Forum,’ by Amelia Mott Gummere, 
illustrated. Published by The John C. Winston Co. Price, 


$1.50. 


runs over the whole story of the brave Quaker fight 
in New England for the right to live and think and 
act as free men. 

In another chapter, crowded with important and 
interesting material, is told the story of the long 
struggle to win the Quaker franchise—the right to 
vote without taking an oath. Most of us, as we 
mark our blanket ballot in the dimly-lighted booth 
and east it into the slit of the box, have no con- 
ception of the sufferings and the strenuous toil which 
stretch away behind our easy privilege! We are so 
accustomed to the complete separation of Church 
and State, to the right to vote regardless of religious 
views and affiliations, that we hardly realize that 
things were not always thus. But they assuredly 
were not, as anybody who reads this book will see. 

The last chapter of the book deals with ‘‘Quaker 
Loyalty.” The wearing of the hat in the presence 
of magistrates and rulers, the refusal to take oaths 
of allegiance, the constant insistence on loyalty to the 
inward voice gave oceasion to the widespread opinion 
that Quakers were dangerous and disloyal. Amelia 
Gummere has gathered a vast amount of material, 
through almost the entire period of our history, 


showing that sincere loyalty is an elemental charac- 


teristic of ‘the genuine Quaker. One of the finest 
instances of it which she marshals is the story of 
what Eliza P. Gurney and other Friends did to 
strengthen the hands and the heart of Abraham 
Lincoln in the hard days of our Civil War. 

I heartily recommend this book, with its story of 
the past, but I want also to add a closing word of 
call to the rising generation of Quakers to realize 
in this momentous present the elemental duty of a 
good Christian to serve the town, the city, the state 
and the nation. R. M. J. 
REVIVALS—VITI. 
The essence of a revival is new life. It may came 
like a rushing, mighty wind, or as the calm of an 
autumn day. It may bring light to a benighted life, 
peace to a weary heart, or strength to a defeated soul. 
It may produce a Benedict of Nursia seeking refuge 
apart from the world, or a Francis of Assisi giving 
himself in service to the world. But whatever the 
manifestation, the primary thing’ about it is new life. 
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Like the seed which a farmer plants in his fields— 
small and large, brown, yellow and black, winged and 
bare, varied in nature, and each requiring different 
cultivation, yet all alike in this one respect—they 
must possess God’s germ of life, else they have the 
appearance of seed only. Without the fresh incom- 
ing of His Spirit a revival is meaningless. But just 
as there are certain great laws governing the planting 
of seed and the cultivating of crops, so there are laws 
God must work and man must 
work in producing a harvest, and the better man 
understands God and the more perfectly he co-oper- 
ates with Him, the more abundant will the harvest 
be. It is not dishonoring’God to study His ways in 
order to find out the agencies through which He 
works. 


governing revivals. 


This study and co-operation is man’s part 
in the divine program—a Heaven-sent duty. With 
a view of stimulating a reverent investigation of the 
laws of revivals, I have written this series of edi- 
torials. I have briefly indicated some of the condi- 
tions favoring their rise and spread. 
observations will conclude the effort. 
I have been most profoundly impressed with the 
importance of education not only in fostering ideals, 
but in awakening and promoting religious life as 
weli. Even conversion revivals, in which the out- 
burst of life is most spontaneous, are found, on close 
investigation, to be the flowering of slow-working 
educational forces which have prepared the people 
for a day of quickening. This development is 
usually unobserved, being a reflex of general relig- 
ious, industrial, social and political conditions. To 
be sure the formal religious instruction of the more 
conservative denominations seems cold and unsatis- 
factory to the ardent seeker after cataclysmic thrills 
that mark definite steps in personal experience. It 
does not inspire the joyous confidence and courageous 
enthusiasm which characterize conversion revivals. 
But when applied with a genuine spirit of consecra- 
tion, as it was by Calvin and the Scotch Presbyter- 
ians, it is no less vigorous and effective. It worked 
and at the same time it laid the foundation for per- 
petuating the life which fostered it. On the other 
hand, conversion and prophetic revivals have been 
temporary in their potency, largely losing their power 
of contagion after the first generation. The peculiar 
combination of forces producing the state of mind 
necessary to make them effective, seems never to have 
been understood. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the leaders of such movments undervalue education as 
a means of religious propaganda. This was the 
weakness of the Anabaptists and later of the Friends. 
Had the Friends of the second generation grasped 


A few general 


this truth, founded a Woodbrooke, appointed a 1905 
committee, and bestowed the same energy and con- 
secration upon them that they did upon their disci- 
pline, the religious history of the last two hundred 
years would be a different story. I do not mean to 
infer that this or any other scheme of education could 
have or should have perpetuated the conditions 
which gave rise to the Society; but I do believe that 
the ideals of religious democracy and a large, free 
growth of healthy spirituality might have been 
effectively promoted, and that the Society of Friends 
today would have been one of the largest Protestant 
The dampening influence of formal 
quietism would never have come upon us, 
would have been strangers to the kindergarten 
methods of evangelization which some of us have 
appropriated from outsiders. A “religious educa- 
tion,” consistent with our principles, is as essential 
for a Quaker revival as a prophetic ministry. God 
speed the round tables, the study classes, the summer 
schools and all other agencies that are working along 
this line. 

Again, I have been impressed with the force of 
expectancy. God usually comes to us in the way we 
expect Him to. If we listen for His voice in a silent 
meeting, more especially than elsewhere, He is apt to 
speak to us there; if we look for our religious awaken- 
ings to come as “definite experiences,” they are apt 
to come that way; if we rely on sub-conscious sug- 
gestion as His medium of communication, that is apt 
to be His language. He enters the soul through the 
door that is open. Hence the “wide open life,” so 
prevalent in the prophetic years of the early Church 
and in the early years of the Quaker movement, 
should be our aim and inspiration. If our people, 
and especially our young people, knew how to open 
their hearts and minds to the inflow of His Spirit 
as they go about their work, or rest by the wayside, 
or worship, there would be a realization of God in 
life, in the whole of life, not a part of it, such as 
the world has seldom known. It would lift us 
above the tendency to squeeze our experience into 
moulds. It would bring us that liberty, sanity and 
enthusiasm which the world needs. When we can 
actualize God in the whole of life we shall become 
prophets of a new revival. 


denominations. 
and we 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A new exhibition of the splendid spirit and 
loyalty of Oregon Friends toward their college has 
just been given. <A great public meeting was called 
in Newberg to consider what could be done to pro- 
mote the welfare and efficiency of the college. Before 


10, 1910. ] 


the meeting adjourned over $16,000 had been sub- 
scribed toward a new building, and the amount has 
since been much increased. 
The subscriptions were made out of sheer love and 
devotion to the institution, and some, like the widow 
in the temple, “threw in all their living.” We are 
accustomed in the East to great subscriptions for 
education, but we do not often see such a sight as 
this Newberg affair must have been, when men con- 
secrated all they had to the cause. “It was,” a 
Friend writes, “the greatest affair of the kind I 
have ever seen.” When the college has its centennial 
and its thousands of alumni come back to celebrate 
it, somebody should tell the story of this epoch-making 
meeting and Ezra H. Woodward’s part in it. 


R. M. J. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SLORY OFM ANGREAT RAIN AND ‘A 
RAINBOW. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


THE 


I told you, my little friends, in my last story, how 
Noah and his three boys built a great boat and got 
ready for the worst storm that ever came upon this 
old world. Now we are going to hear what hap- 
pened when the boat was done. 

The first thing they had to do was to get the 
animals into the boat—for it was built to carry two 
of all the kinds of animals in the world. Did you 
ever try to drive any animal into some strange place ? 
Well, it is a very hard thing to do, even when the 
‘animals are kind and tame. Think of poor Noah 
and the three sons trying to drive into this strange, 
great boat all the wild and odd and funny animals 
there are! I imagine that made the neighbors 
wonder and stare. or weeks the little children who 
lived there had something like a zoo going by their 
homes every day. 

But everything comes to an end, and after many 
hard days of work over the animals, one evening, as 
the sun was setting, Noah crossed off the last thing 
on his list and said: “I have them all in now, with 
food enough to last until the great storm is over.” 

Of course everybody was excited as the heavy door, 
through which the animals had come, creaked on 
its hinges and swung shut with a loud bang. Noah 
and his three sons and the three wives of the three 
sons and the wife of Noah made up the list of people 
on the inside. The three wives, you may be sure, 
wanted very much to take in some of their brothers 
and sisters and cousins with them, but Noah said: 
“No; we have told everybody for a long time what 
was going to happen, and they have not changed their 
lives at all; they are just as bad as ever. They would 
not believe what I told them about the flood; now 
they must stay out there and find out.” 

Then he went up the ladders and shut all the 
windows in the roof, saw that the animals were fixed 
for the night, and came down to the little room 
where they were going to live together, and then the 
good, old man got down on his knees and prayed, 
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and they all wept to think what was to happen in 
the morning and what wonderful things were before 
them. 

I wonder if my little reader ever sailed away out 
to sea and ever saw all the land go out of sight, 
with only water and sky left everywhere. It makes 
you feel solemn—only this voyage, | can tell you, was 
very much more solemn than any you ever took. If 
you had been there, I think you would have heard 
Japhet say something like this before he went to 
bed that night: “Father, do you believe the great 
boat will float ?”’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Well, father, do you suppose we shall ever land 
anywhere ?”’ 

“Yes, my son, but it will be a great way from 
here, on some mountain top.” 

“But do you think, father, that God can take care 
of us in such an awful storm as this is going to be?” 

“Oh, yes, Japhet, it is safe to go anywhere with 
God when He tells you to go.” 

Then Japhet’s wife sobbed out: ‘‘I wish the rest 
of the people could go with us!” 

Noah looked up and said: ‘I wish so, too, but 
they wouldn’t believe what God told me to tell them.” 

You never saw such a storm as came next morning. 
It rained as though there was a great sea of water up 
in the sky falling down in streams. The rivers rose 
and rose. It wasn’t very. long before the water was 
coming up under the great boat, and when they 
lnoked out of the windows they could see the people 
running back to the hills with their tents. “I am 
afraid that won’t do any good,” Japhet’s wife said. 

Some time the first week of the rain they felt 
the great boat tip, and knew that the water was lifting 
it clear off the ground. Sure enough, so it was, and 
they found themselves moving along by the trees as 
fast as the great river ran. As the flood of water 
eame down, little by little, the trees went out of 
sight under it and the hills got covered, and by and 
by there was no land anywhere—only a vast ocean of 
water; and the eight persons in the great boat were 
all the people there were left. 

For forty days it rained like that, and for forty 
nights they heard the flood beat down on the roof of 
their floating house. Then the rain stopped coming 
and they could hear only the wind, which blew and 
blew. ‘The water now was over the tops of the 
highest mountains, and there was no place for the 
ship to land. 

“Do you really suppose there will ever be any 
land again, father?’ Japhet would say pretty often 
in the evening. 

“Oh, yes, my son, the water is going down now, 
and some day we shall run aground on the peak of 
a high hill. You need not be afraid.” And Japhet’s 
wife would say: “I wonder where all the people 
are ?” 

It took a long, long time for the water to run off 
so that there could be land again. And this is the 


. way they found out whether there were any dry 


places: Noah took a bird out of one of the cages— 
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the first time it was a raven—and he carried the bird 
up the ladder and let her fly out of one of the 
windows. It was a great sight to see her go skim- 
ming away over the endless water, and they watched 
until she was out of sight. She must have flown on 
until she found some land, for she never came 
back. After a week Noah took a dove up to the 
window and sent her out. She was gone a long 
time, but she came back too with her wings all tired, 
because she could find no land to rest on anywhere. 
‘hey waited another week, and then Noah sent the 
same dove out again. She flew off as before, and 
pretty soon came back to Noah with a leaf from 
an olive tree in her mouth. Then they all knew 
that there was some land nearby. It was, you may 
be sure, a happy day! But they waited seven days 
more and then sent the dove out again. This time 
she did not come back at all, for she found plenty 
of ground and trees to hght on, and Noah and his 
family knew that they were coming to the end of 
their wonderful journey over the waters. They 
found that their boat had sailed right over a great 
range of mountains, and that they were on the top 
of a high peak named Ararat. Noah wnfastened 
the big door, and the rusty hinges creaked as the door 
swung back. This-time it was not hard work at all 
to drive the animals, for they rushed out with joy— 
only there were some little baby ones, born in the 
boat, that had to be carried out. 

But when Noah and his wife and the three sons 


and their wives got out on the ground, they saw the | 


most wonderful sight of all their lives. There was 
a great rainbow in the sky, that stretched like a 
dazzling arch of colors above then, and above it was 
another dimmer bow with the same wonderful colors 
—violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 
They all stood gazing at it and could not speak. 
And as they looked and looked, Noah suddenly said : 
“T ean hear God speaking in my heart, and He says 
“This rainbow is my promise that there will never be 
another flood like this. You can plant your seed 
and sow your fields, for water will never cover the 
earth again.’”’ Then they fell on their knees and 
thanked Him for saving them in the great boat and 
for the rainbow and for the good promise. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


AN APPEAL TO YOUNG FRIENDS—I. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL 


Much of the difficulty in the problem of life is 
due to the fact that we cannot live without growing, 
and cannot grow without outgrowing things. We 
drop childhood’s speech as we cease to think as a 
child; we seek new bottles for every new wine of life. 
Each generation which moves a step forward must 
needs reform the organizations and forms by means 
of which previous generations expressed themselves, 
or abandon them altogether. In the impatience of 
youth we are inclined to throw away entire the forms 
we outgrow, but it is poor economy to throw away 
any instrument of life if it can be made to serve new 


ends. It is poor economy to create a new organiza- 
tion for any purpose if dn old one may be worked 
over so as to serve. We find it is God’s way of 
progress in nature to make both thorn and _ petal, 
when needed, out of a leaf; to develop a lung out of 
an air-bladder; a skull out of vertebrae; and an eye 
out of a hair-sack. 

We of the present generation of young Friends 
who take interest in religious work find ourselves, in 
large measure, facing new social, intellectual and 
religions conditions, and possessed by a spirit not 
adequately expressed in the present organization and 
customs of the Society which is our inheritance. 
The Quakerism most of us know was fashioned in 
the great awakening that began nearly half a century 
ago. Its religious vocabulary, its methods and great 
purposes were those of evangelical Protestantism of 
the early nineteenth century, as borrowed and 
adapted to the problems and needs of that movement. 
The work of that generation was almost altogether 
in the country and in small towns. We must find 
means to express Quakerism to the twentieth cen- 
tury and render our religious service in the cities. 

Up to the present this new spirit has developed 
without a formal break with the old organization of 
the Society, because it has expressed itself in organ- 
izations loosely aftiliated with the Society, such as 
the Christian Endeavor and First-day schools, men’s 
social unions and Bible classes, the W. C. T. U. 
and Anti-Saloon League. But we must, sooner. or 
later, as we grow older and more experienced, and 
the Christian Endeavor, First-day school and such 
organizations no longer afford outlet for all our 
religious energies, face the question of our attitude 
to the Chureh « organization itself. Are we to relapse 
into an uninterested acquiescence in the old routine 
of business meetings and committees, or abandon the 
Society altogether and work in such interdenomina- 
tional or undenominational organizations as are avail- 
able ? 

There are communities where the young Friends 
have seriously devoted themselves to the Church and 
have reformed its organization and methods so as to 
make them serve their needs. In a few places, where 
the claims of business and the obligations of wage- 
earners in the cities no longer allow the men to attend 
the mid-week meeting and monthly meeting in the 
forenoon, they have changed to the evening. Com- 
mittees that no longer represent real interests of the 
meeting have been dropped, and new committees ere- 
ated for new lines of work. Parliamentary methods 
of conducting public business have been substituted 
in the business meetings for a generation that no 
longer knows how to express its voice by saying, “I 
am satisfied.” 

Meetings in which there has been such thorough 
readjustment of methods to new life are still excep- 
tional. In the majority of cases the younger life 
still finds expression outside the formal organization 
of the Society. The routine business is ‘conducted 
much as it has been for a generation, and by the same 
handful of men and women. The same persons con- 
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tinue to be appointed on the same standing com- 
mittees year after year. The same persons go up to 
quarterly and yearly meetings, and the same policy 
is pursued as a generation ago. Meanwhile there is 
an increasing number of members, whose voices are 
not heard nor their faces seen in the business meet- 
ings, who are not represented on committees, and who 
do not approve entirely the action of those who are 
supposed to represent them. Such a condition often 
makes yearly meeting resolutions on questions of 
public policy, such as peace, temperance, fraternal 
lodges, of little value. They represent the views 
of the yearly meeting organization and regular 
attenders, but do not carry the support of the masses 
of the membership. A rather striking case oecurred 
a few years ago where a yearly meeting refused to 
endorse the Anti-Saloon League, because it happened 
that most of the representatives and regular attenders 
of the yearly meeting were radical Prohibitionists. 
Yet the majority of its members were earnest sup- 
porters of the league, and the action of the yearly 
meeting did not represent nor control its member- 
ship. A similar case occurred near the close of one 
of our yearly meetings when only the representatives 
and a few habitual attenders were left—a proposition 
was overwhelmingly carried to abandon an educa- 
tional work which the yearly meeting had been sup- 
porting for many years. The ground of opposition 
was that it was too progressive in its teaching. The 
question was finally left over on technical grounds 
to the next year, when it finally came up for set- 
-tlement. The house was crowded with interested 
members, largely young people not ordinarily seen 
at yearly meeting, and the educational work was con- 
tinued with only a few dissenting voices. Here 
again the regular yearly mecting organization did not 
represent the masses. 

The blame for such a state of affairs must lie with 
the men and women who let themselves get out of 
touch with the machinery of their Church. I appeal 
to the younger men and women, in particular, not to 
abandon. the Society as an organization. It is based 
on principles which are our priceless inheritance. 
It has been built up out of years of sacrifice and 
experience. Its principles are just beginning to be 
appreciated by the Christian world, but they need 
still to be embodied in an organization and pushed to 
the attention of the world that has not yet in any 
large degree accepted them in creed or practice. 
The vitality of the Society and. its possibilities for 
usefulness are not yet exhausted. There is no other 
organization in existence or in prospect that affords 
so great opportunity to us to make our lives and 
faith count in this generation. _ 

If we abandon the organization to others we need 
-not blame them for doing business the way it is most 
natural for them to transact it, nor for pursuing the 
policies they think best. Without bitterness or 
blame toward those who have served their organiza- 
tion in the past as best they knew, the younger gen- 
eration can and ought to take up the burden now and 
go on with the work. Those who stay away from 
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business meetings will have little influence on the 
Society’s policy and destiny. Anyone who feels that 
things are not done as they ought to be done, ought 
to go and take part, and try in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness to convince others that changes are 
If men are regularly named 
on committees who do not represent you, name some 
who do. See to it that representatives are sent to 
quarterly and yearly meetings who will adjust 
methods to new conditions, who will grapple with new 
problems, and who will make for progress. In this 
way outgrown forms—dead timber, and mistaken 
efforts may be got rid of and the Society made the 
instrument of fresh spiritual life and power. The 
aim should be not a radical revolutionary spirit to 
seek changes for novelty’s sake, to attack old men 
because they are old, or to monopolize the Church for 
a party, but to keep all that is best in the old order, 
to listen gratefully to the counsels of mature experi- 
ence, and then to make progress by gradual evolution 
toward a modern and effective Quakerism. | 

We of the younger generation who see visions of 
better things and who have new tasks laid upon 
our hearts, can avoid the curse of Meroz because “‘he 
came not up to the help of the Lord” in a critical 
time only by thus taking hold and doing our duty as 
God leads us to see it. Only thus ean we take our 
place in the ranks of those who, like Zebulon and 
Naphtali, in the erude, hard days of Deborah, 
“hazarded their lives upon the high places of the 
field.’ I realize that such a part as I have described 
calls for heroism at times, for in spite of all gen- 
tleness and patience, there is always opposition to 
every change. But ‘‘a servant is not above his 
master,” and Jesus, with all his tenderness and 
gentleness, brought ‘‘peace and not a sword’? when 
He asked His people to deny their old religious forms 
and political hopes and follow Him into a spiritual 
and universal kingdom. Religious progress always 
means, to some extent, “not peace, but, rather, divi- 
sion.” Our Quaker poet sang it, and it seems not 
only true of life in general, but a correct epitome 


of our own Quaker history: 


“Never on custom’s oiled grooves, 

The world to a higher level moves, 

But grates and grinds with friction hard 
On granite boulder and flinty shard; 

The heart must bleed before it feels, 

The pool be troubled before it heals; 
Ever by losses the right must gain, 

Every good have its birth of pain; 

The active virtues blush to find 

The vices wearing their badge behind, 
And graces and charities feel the fire 
Wherein the sins of the age expire; 

The fiend still rends as of old he rent 

The tortured body from which he went.” 


There is a peace which is simply the quiet of death 
or indifference. A truly Christian soul is always 
pained to be at strife with his fellows, but if agree- 
ment with one’s friends be purchased at the price of 
duty undone, it is too dearly bought. Truth and 
righteousness must always be worth more than a false 
peace. 

Quakerism in the first generation made a strong 
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appeal to the heroic, and does so none the less now. 
if we are tempted to shirk the effort to make the 
Society such a power and organization as we should 
like to see it, we are unworthy of those, who at cost 
ot both mental and spiritual and physical suffering, 
won our right to worship in the hberty of the Spirit 
and gave us our priceless heritage of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. We need not only young men who have 
knowledge of what our Society ought to do for the 
Christianization of the world, but also daring and 
consecration to lead out in the effort. Ernest 
Thompson Seton tells the story of an attempt to rid 
a Dakota ranch of some wolves that were destroying 
the cattle. The greyhounds could run the wolves 
down, but would not attack them when they overtook 
them. When the big wolfhounds came up to the 
wolves at bay they were afraid to attack, since the 
one who led the attack, at least, was sure to suffer. 
Finally they brought out on horseback a little bnll 
terrier, W hich was hardly more than a mouthful for 
the molt es, but which did have the needed cour age 
to lead the attack. As he closed in, the w olfhounds 
and the rest of the pack took courage and joined the 
fight. The bull terrier was pretty badly chewed up, 
but the wolves were killed. We need young men and 
women who have the moral courage and will sacrifice 
themselves to lead the movement. Those who do so 
will be surprised to find how many will follow their 
lead and how soon things may be set going right if 
only someone will take the initiative. Let us, each 
one, as we see something needing to be done, go at it. 
Jerusalem’s walls were rebuilt when each man under- 
took to build in front of his own house. 


SPIRITUAL QUICKENING.* 


BY JOSIAH STRONG. 


The laws of growth seem to be much the same for 
soul and body, for the individual and for the nation, 
but moral and spiritual development differ in an 
important particular from intellectual and’ physical. 

The latter are more gradual. There are, of course, 
periods of quiescence and again of quickening, both 
in. physical and in intellectual growth, but the 
progress is imperceptible from day to day.» On the 
other hand, moral and spiritual changes which are 
quite revolutionary may take place in an hour. It 
is true that the processes which lead up to these 
echanges are usually slow,. but the changes them- 
-selves—the outward expressions of the inward life— 
are apt to be sudden, and are often startling. 

Tdeas, like plants, grow in the light. Truth which 
is merely speculative may stimulate intellectual 
etowth, but it sustains no necessary relation to life. 
Moral truth, however, bears directly on conduct. 
When I learn that things which are equal to the same 
ithing are equal to each other, it lays on me no 


*We reprint a few paragraphs from The Next Great 
Awakening, by Josiah Strong, a book which many of our 
readers would find helpful in studying revivals. Publishers, 
‘The Baker & ‘I'aylor Co., New York. 
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obligation of any sort. But when I learn that God 
is my Father and that man is my brother, then I 
ought to do something about it. Moral truth, as 
distinguished from speculative, is truth from the 
knowledge of which follows the obligation to do 
something. 

Now, man is a bundle of habits. Our activities 
run in habits as rivers flow in channels. The 
channel of habit is formed by the stream of activity, 
and then guides that stream. The deepening channel, 
cut by the continued flow, makes it increasingly diffi- 
cult to turn the stream from its wonted course. That 
is, a habit, once acquired, is self-perpetuating, so 
that only extr aordinary conditions can turn the stream 
of activity into a new channel. 

A small increase in the knowledge of moral truth 
is usually insufficient to modify an established habit. 
inereasing moral light, however, causes uneasiness, 
until it becomes clear, at length, that we are in pos- 
session of moral truth which demands a change in 
our life. Then -there is apt to be more or less of a 
struggle, the issue of which is either the triumph of 
His old habit and the deterioration of character, or 

the breaking up of the old habit of doing or not 
doing and an expression of the new light in a new 
life with changed activities which, of course, strength- 
ens character. This process is ‘repeated, over and 
over, so that moral and spiritual growth usually 
shows a series of changes more or less cataclysmal. 


Because this is true of the individual, it is also 
true of society. Its inherited customs become its 
confirmed habits. Established usage disguises and 
sanctions many evils, so that they are not only tol- 
erated, but clung to tenaciously. New lhght meets 
with indifference and then with opposition. Increas- 
ing light causes increasing uneasiness until, at length, 
a change, more or less revolutionary, transforms 
society. Thus the moral and religious progress of 
the world is marked by periods inaugurated by what 


are known as reformations or great revivals, 
% * * sp * * * x * 


Is there to be during the twentieth century a 
mighty religious awakening, such as occurred in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
in both the first and second half of the nineteenth? 
These great movements,: which lifted nations and 
civilizations to a higher plane, did not come uncaused 
or haphazard. It is as easy to invoke them as to 
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call spirits from the vasty deep. 
But will they come when you do call for them?” 
Not simply for the calling. Means must be adapted 
to ends. The law which governs such movements 
must be obeyed. The way of the Lord must be pre- 
pared, His paths must be made straight. 


These movements differed widely in character, in 
method, and in the conditions from which they 
sprang; some of them had political as well as religious 
elements, whose causes were complex and remote; 
and yet the study of them reveals the fact that each 
of these great religious awakenings came in connec- 
tion with the preaching of a neglected Scriptural 
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truth which was precisely adapted to the pecular 
needs of the times. 

| The author finds the great need of the present to 
be a fresh realization of God actualized in society. 
Hie is insistent alike on regeneration and reformation, 
on a new life and a new order. —Ep. | 
* * % * * * * % %* * 

There is an enormous power in the teachings of 
Jesus which has never been applied. It is like water 
above the dam, never turned to the wheel; like coal 
in the mine, never raised and fired. 

If the pulpit is to make this unused power felt, 
it must first be experienced. No one preaches the 
truth with power until he has himself had a deep 
personal experience of its power. The truths which 
were so mighty on the lips of Luther and Wesley 
and Finney and Moody had first been mighty in 
their own hearts. Suppose we ministers begin with 
ourselves, and make sure that we are ready for dis- 
interested service; make it quite sure that we our- 
selves have been to Golgotha, and have there been 
crucified, so that we are dead, and the life in us is 
the life of Christ; make it quite sure that our own 
hearts are aglow with the love that overflows to God 
and man. Then we may expect that these neglected 
truths of Jesus will be preached to the Churches with 
mighty power until Church membership really stands 
for Christian service, Christian sacrifice and Chris- 
tian love. And then this Gospel of God will indeed 
be the power of God unto salvation to the multitudes 
to whom He is now unreal. 

It will not be difficult then to awake the conscience. 
A worldly man likes to believe that professed Chris- 
tians are essentially the same as himself, and differ 
only in that they profess to be what they are not. 
As long as he sees no essential difference he is self- 
satisfied. If conformity to the world could have won 
it, it should have been won long since. It is when 
worldly men become convinced that there is not only 
a difference, but a radical difference, between them- 
selves and Christians that they desire a change or 
see the need of any. When Church members gen- 
erally live a life of service and sacrifice so real that 
it cannot be kept secret, so real that it becomes as 
obvious as a city set on a hill, then selfish men will be 
convicted of sin. 

When God becomes real to men, the guilt of sin 
becomes real; and, as we have seen, God is actualized 
when He is interpreted in the terms of present-day 
truth and in the everyday life of living epistles. 

Has not the time come to apply to existing condi- 
tions the social teachings of Jesus, which are so per- 
fectly applicable ? 

Has not the time fully come to take Jesus Christ 
seriously? Let us either do the things that He says, 
or cease calling Him Lord. If we wish to actualize 
God, let us obey Him. 

At Reigate, England, in the spacious grounds of 
the ancient Priory, there is a tree which is known as 
the “tree of decision.” Under it stood Lady Henry 
Somerset in the darkest hour of her life—the very 
foundations seemed to be giving way. She was 
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struggling with the awful question, “(Is there a God ?” 
when there came to her the message, “Live as though 
I were, and you shall know that I am.” The deci- 
sion was made, and God became real. 

When the world lives as if God were, the world 
His TABERNACLE WILL BE 
WITH MEN, AND HE WILL DWELL WITH THEM AND 
THEY SHALL BE His ProPpLE, and Gop HimseLr 
SHALL BE WITH THEM AND BE THEIR Gop. 


A TREE OF LIFE. 
BY E. M. WESTLAKE, 


The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; 
And he that is wise winneth souls.—Prov. xi. 30. 


In considering this passage from the Proverbs it 
is striking to notice the difference between the trans- 
lation as given above from the revised version and 
that with which we are more familiar in the author- 
ized version. The second clause ran formerly: ‘He 
that winneth souls is wise.” Thus rendered, its 
meaning was not very clear, and was rather suggestive 
of credit laid to a man’s account for winning souls. 
But the transposing of the sentence in the revised 
version gives a much more illuminating thought, at 
the same time carrying out the idea contained 3 in the 
first clause. ‘‘He that is wise winneth souls.” Does 
not this imply that the man who is walking in the 
true wisdom shall win souls, not by specific effort 
directed to that end or from thought of eredit or 
reward, but as a consequence, a natural result, of the 
influence of his character and life? We are 
reminded of our Lord’s picture lesson of a lamp 
placed on the stand which “‘shineth unto all that are 
in the house.” “Even so,” He says, “let your light 
shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” (Matt. 
15:16.) 

The thought is an encouraging and helpful one, 
that if we are walking in the true Heavenly wisdom, 
we shall be winning others to follow that wisdom also. 
How much is conveyed by the word Wisdom as used 
in the Book of Proverbs! We read that “She is 
more precious than rubies” and “her fruit better than 
fine gold”; “She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her”; ““Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace’; “‘Whoso findeth me 
findeth life.” . 

Turning to the New Testament, we find the 
apostle James, with whom religion is nothing unless 
practical, beautifully describing the true wisdom. 
“Who is wise and understanding among ye? Let 
him shew by his good life his works in meekness of 
wisdom.” Here again the revised version is more 
telling in its simple directness, and the whole pas- 
sage strikingly bears out the thought under considera- 
tion, The apostle goes on to say that if there are 
bitter feelings and jealousy in the heart, this wisdom 
is not a wisdom that comes from above, but is earthly 
and animal. ‘But the wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
intreated, full of merey and good fruite, without 
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And the fruit of right- 


variance, without hypocrisy. i 


eousness is sown in peace by them that make peace. 
(Jas. 3:13-18.) Here we are brought back to our 
starting point in Proverbs, “the fruit of the right- 
eous!” The ‘good life,” the daily walk in meekness 
of wisdom—it is this which is full of good fruit and 
becomes a tree of life. The fruit scattered brings 
forth fruit in other lives, and souls are attracted by 
its beauty. A tree of life must impart nourishment 
and health and joy to all who come in contact with 
it. In the Apocalypse we read of the tree of life 
whose “leaves were for the healing of the nations” 
(Rev. 22:2). If our lives were thus fragrant, shed- 
ding peace and love around, should we not prove in 
our experience the truth of the saying, “He that 1s 
wise winneth souls ?” 

In addition to its wider meaning, thus interpreted, 
may we not find in this passage a more limited 
application to ourselves as members of the Society 
of Friends? We have been told, oftener perhaps 
than is good for us, by those outside our borders, 
of the beneticial influence of our Society in the past, 
of the value of the type of character it has been able 
to produce, of the need of its existence in the world 
today. In so far as this appreciation of our small 
religious body is a right one, it is surely a proof of 
the truth of the words we have been considering. 
{s it not by the righteous lives of our forefathers, 
the pure, meek and gentle wisdom of the mothers 
in our Society, that it has won not only respect trom 
others, not merely adherents to its principles, but has 
won many souls to Christ in the past? If in some 
sense the fruit of these holy lives has produced “a 
tree of life,’ is it not for those of us who protess 
the same faith to cultivate and cherish its growth, to 
see that the tree does not languish for want of 
support, or of nourishment at its roots, that it has 
soil sufficient to build up its tissues, and room to 
spread its branches, that it may bring forth fruit 
rich and abundant, and its leaves may be for the 
healing of the nations! 

That tree has its roots deep in the spiritual prin- 
ciples held by our forerunners in the faith; their 
worthy lives were the outcome of a Life within which 
brought forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness ; 
and it is only as that life still works from within 
through the lives of its individual members, and as 
they live out in word and in action that “inward 
revelation” which they profess to have received, that 
the tree can have still a life-giving power. Thus 
may the vision given to the prophet be fulfilled unto 
us—‘‘And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever” (Dan. 


12:3).—The British Friend. 


SHUCKS. 
BY CHAS. B. DRISCOLL. 
The other day I heard a farmer telling about the 
failure of his corn crop. It seems that his corn had 
been affected in a most peculiar manner. It looked 


well, and he thought that he had an unusually good 
crop, until husking time came. Then he discovered, 
as he expressed it, that it had “all gone to shucks.” 
The ears were quite small, but were encased in such 
a thick covering of husks that they appeared pro- 
digious to the superficial observer. 

As I listened it occurred to me that people are 
sometimes afflicted by this same strange malady. You 
have doubtless observed persons among your acquaint- 
ances who have ‘gone to shucks.” Take Miss X, 
for example. She wears fine clothes and a pictur- 
esque smile; she can talk as glibly as a graphophone 
about the baseball game or about “‘that horrid Miss 
Y.”” But if you know her a few weeks you will find 
that she is all shucks. Frills and smiles are all right 
in their place, but they don’t make a girl, much less 
a woman. Giggles and clothes are merely the husks, 
and some husks are necessary. But if she has devel- 
oped into giggles and clothes, to the exclusion of 
brains, character and common sense, you may set it 
in your notebook that she has “gone to shucks.” 

You have met the young man whose glib tongue 
and worldiy-wise air commend him to the favor of 
fools. He has no brains, but displays as a substitute 
a scenic vest and hand-painted socks. His character 
is as spotted as his rainbow-hued necktie, and his 
laughter is as hollow as his head. 

Or perhaps he is merely a smooth talker who 
knows how to adjust his manner to his circumstances. 
With the silly he is foolish; with the sober, grave; 
and with the learned, wise. A very Steerforth, suit- 
ing his mood to yours; entertaining, amusing, flat- 
tering, and all the while concealing a treacherous and 
vicious nature behind a warm hand-clasp and a 
winning smile. 

In either case he is all Shucks. The appearance 
of the covering may be different with different indi- 
viduals, but if he is all shucks and no man, you would 
do well to avoid him. Character will outlast shucks: 
and will give more satisfaction in the long run.— 
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THE OASIS. 


BY ANNA T. DAVIS. 


It was the first day on the desert, and as the long 
train crawled up to a watering place, the creaking 
and groaning as it slackened, reverberating through 
the full length of its coach-like vertebrae, one could 
but think it were really languishing of thirst, this 
breathing, moving serpent of the desert. Like 
uneaged birds men, women and children alighted to: 
get a little stretch of limb—and a breath of fresh 
airé Well, no, the air arising from the heated pave- 
ment was even warmer than that within the shaded 
coach. But this medley of humanity moved leisurely 
up and down while the engine drank. A_ pessimistic 
mood naturally lends itself at such a time, and one 
is apt to forget and become guilty of the sin of 
ingratitude. ‘‘Not unlike life, this stretch of desert,” 
I contemplated. “I wonder how long we shall have 
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to stop here? Well I shall not go out this time, 
but just sit and watch the people.” Three laughing 
girls pass back and forth with the others. They are 


happy, evidently—thoughtless, giddy girls, with more - 


money and time than they know what to do with. 
A weather-beaten “spring wagon” drew up to the lit- 
tle station, and out of it climbed a weather-beaten 
middle-aged man. The sickly-looking wife helps 
with one arm to steady two small children while the 
father reaches to help them down, and the other arm 
encircles a small bundle in a carressing way which 
convinces one there is a little human inhabitant 
inside. ‘All aboard!” has already been shouted, and 
the sound of shufiling foot-steps causes me to look 
around, and there comes the little family from the 
wagon. The father’s eyes, anxious and sad; the 
tired eyes of the little mother speak what she is 
almost too weak to express as she looks up into his 
face; hurried kisses and good-byes—‘‘All aboard!” 
—the father looks up and waves his hand at the 
group in the window, and the train moves on. Oh, 
dear, how sad—an invalid mother, two small children 


and a baby, and the long stretch of a sultry after- 
noon now well under way! The three girls had gone 
through to the observation car. One of them 


glanced down at the little family group as she passed, 
and her laughing face saddened a little and she 
looked back at them as she reached the end of the ear. 
The mother did not see her, for she was trying to 
quiet the baby and at the same time amuse the rest- 
less little ones, who had awakened from their nap to 
realize they were in strange surroundings. After 
a while voices and laughter, and’ the merry three 
were on their way back from the observation car. 
The one who had noticed lingered this time, and when 
her companions called, “Come on, Dora,” she replied, 

as she picked up a pamphlet from a vacant seat, ‘Il 
be coming soon.” A little good-natured girlish 
banter passed between them, but Dora had fully 
made up her mind to remain, and was sweetly firm. 
As her companions left, she carelessly seanned the 
paper in hand, but that was not what interested her, 
for her eyes rested frequently, without appearing to 
do so, upon the little family group. She wanted to 
help the tired, sick mother, but she did not know just 
how to go about it. She did’ not gush and exclaim: 

“Oh, how tired you must be! Gow hard to travel 
with your children! ~Can’t I help you?’ but quietly 
and tactfully awaited her opportunity, She had 
patted the four-year-old boy on the cheek and showed 
him a picture in the little book, but he was shy and 
edged off to his mother. ‘Nannie wants a gink, 
mamma!” came the plaintive notes of the little girl. 
“Wait a while until I can lay baby down,” gently 
said the mother. Dora slipped over and smilingly 
said: ‘Nannie and brother come with me, and we 
will get a good, big drink.” | “Thank you,” said the 
mother; “baby is so restless I can hardly leave him.” 
Several minutes passed and back came the trio, the 
two little tots and the maiden—for somehow she 
seemed transformed from the mere girl; there was 
soul in her face and a charm unnoticed when with her 
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companions—a gem in a new setting. The three had 
“made up’ ‘loon faces and hands and a_ story 
unfinished. The maiden handed the mother a eup 
of cold water as she said to the little ones: “Now, 
let’s go over there in the corner, and I’ll tell you what 
became of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk.” And there 
from the corner you could hear the sweet, girlish 
voice and the children’s Ss questioning, while the baby 
slept and the mother laid her head back and closed 
her eyes, and a sweet and peaceful expression stole 
upon. the tired, pale face. Once the girl’s com- 
panions came: “Dora, why don’t you come into the 
central coach ; it is amnch cooler than this one, which 
is nearer the rear.” ‘‘Oh, I don’t notice much dif- 
ference; I'll be coming by and by,” and so she laugh- 
ingly dismissed them and spent ‘the long afternoon 
with this woman of the dreary desert, refreshing 
her with a glimpse of unknown life and soothing her 
soul and body by her kind and gentle ministrations. 
So quietly and tactfully did she serve that she 
seemed to be doing all for her own pleasure, while 
the mother’s heart, as sensitive, perhaps, though it 
beat under cheap raiment, was not disturbed by a 
feeling of obligation due to overattention. The sun 
was sinking toward the western horizon as the train 
again creaked and groaned and then stood still. A 
cooling breeze came in at the windows, and green 
palm trees waved to us their welcome. It was an 
oasis in the desert. In happy, thankful frame of 
mind, I again contemplated: “Not unlike life, this 
streteh of desert—and the oasis!” 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, ARKANSAS, UNDER 
CARE OF A BOARD OF THE FIVE - 
YEARS’ MEETING. 


The Society of Friends in America, under the 
uniform discipline, has three schools for the negro. 


Mention has been made, in the issue of Tuer 
AMERICAN FRIEND of Bites month 27, 1910, of the 
Thigh Point Normal and Industrial Tastithee: North 
Oerolina: under the eare of a committee of the New 
York Yearly Meeting. The immediate needs of this 
institute are set forth with an appeal for help, which 
should be generously responded to by Friends, for 
the uplift of our less for tunate fellow citizens. 


In the issue of Second month 3, 1910, is an 
intensely interesting account of the good w oek being 
done at the Christiansburg Industrial Praiituie, 
Virginia. This school also needs help for its further 
usefulness in the line of making good citizens of those 
who come under its te aching and high moral and 
religious influence. 


This brings us to say a few words about the oldest 
of these three schools under a board of the 
Five Years’ Meeting, namely, Southland College, 
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[Third month 
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Arkansas, a child of Indiana Yearly Meeting, situ- 
ated in eastern Arkansas in the “Black Belt. ” 

The question may well be asked: How came 
Indiana Yearly Meeting to engage in a work so far 
from its location, forty-five years ago, when there was 
so much less of a missionary spirit in the Society than 
now exists ¢ 

During the Civil War, the executive of the State 
of Indiana w as Governor Morton, ae the United 
States over as “the war governor.” Born and raised 
in Wayne County, a few miles west of Richmond, 
Indiana, he was well acquainted with many Friends 
and knew of their sterling worth as good citizens 
and also of their peace principles, so that he cheer- 
fully exempted Friends from military service. 

Toward the close of the war, when refugees were 
pressing into the Union lines for protection and care, 
Governor Morton telegraphed to a few Friends 
(three, we believe) to meet him at the railroad 
station, saying: ‘‘You have been exempt from mili- 
tary service, now here is a work you ‘can do: Go, 
take care of these refugees coming to us for pro- 
tection.” 

Indiana Yearly Meeting accepted the commission 
by sending Calvin and Alida Clark and others into 
the field, and the work has gone steadily forward for 
forty-five years. First an ‘orphan asylum, then, as 
time advanced and conditions changed, the work was 
modified, until today the institution stands for 
Christian education of negro boys and girls, prepar- 
ing teachers and others, who in turn go into the sey- 
eral Southern States, coming in touch with the masses 
of their own race. 

The ambition for Southland has not been for a 
larger school, but for a school that stands for industry 
and righteousness. 

Realizing that the best friend of the negro is 
he who presents a constructive plan for the industrial 
and social evolution of the race that through toil 
and tribulation is coming up trom slavery, we are 
not satisfied to merely inculeate the theory of 
“virtuous energizing,’ but are anxious that our 
students learn to do something practical, something 
that has a market value because it is useful to the 
world at large. 

From the beginning of its history, Sonthlang has 
fully realized the necessity for manual as well as 
intellectual training, and in accordance with these 
views, has given both boys and girls all available 
opportunities she could for this part of their educa- 
tion. The girls are trained in general housework, 
sewing, cooking and laundering; the boys in farm- 
ing and carpentering. 

The enrollment of the present year has reached 
350. There are dormitories for both girls and boys 
—comfortable accommodations for 50 of each, and 
school room for 200; but we now have a dormitory 
family of 175, and 350 in school. We have been 
refusing admittance to students since the holidays, 
but every few days some come, who have either 
friends or relatives in school, and plead to stay, being 
prepared to pay their own way. Only recently 


two girls came alone from Oklahoma, were on 
the road two days and nights, passing by the colleges 
in Little Rock, walking three miles out to the col- 
lege, after reaching the station, saying: ‘‘Brother was 
not satisfied for us to go anywhere else but South- 
land, as he had been here.” Could we turn them 
away 2 Such is of frequent occurrence. 

The spirit of the school and attitude of the students 
are exceptionally good—all interested and anxious to 
go forward. The Pirst-day school and church services 
are well attended. A young men’s class of 50 is a 
strong feature and one typical of the religious life of 
the institution. The true Friends spirit is shown 
by the freedom with which both young and old take 
part in the meetings. 

Time and space forbid writing of the work as fully 
as would interest and better inform readers of Tur 
AMERICAN IRrmnp. ‘The institution is one of real 
worth and needs the hearty support of Friends gen- 
erally. 

“Verily [I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these, my brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto me.” Matt. 25:40. 


Things nf Suterest Among Ourselues 


Eli Reece has recently moved from Greensboro, N. C. to 
Pomona, N. C., where he is engaged in pastoral work. 


A series of nese under the leadership of Frank Dell, 
Central City, Neb., began at Penn College on the 3d inst. 


Wm. P. Angell, Muncie, Ind., will reside for a time in 
Minneapolis, Minn. He is accompanied by his wife, whose 
health it is hoped will be benefited bythe change. 

Friends University Chorus gave their annual entertain- 
ment in Trinity Meeting, Wichita, Kan., the 23d ult. The 
affair was a very successful musical effort. 

Rachel P. Lindley, whose obituary notice appeared in our 
issue of Second month 24th, was a member of Greentown 
Dees: Meeting, instead of Greenwood Monthly Meeting, as 
state 


The address which John W. Foster, Washington, D. C., 
delivered in Richmond, Ind., the first of Twelfth month 
(which we have mentioned in a previous item) is now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and can be secured by addressing the 
Central Book and Tract Committee, Richmond, Ind. 

Evangelistic meetings within the limits of Barbers Mills 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, were recently- held at Keystone, Ind., 
with Henry L. Jones as the evangelist, assisting the pastor, 
and at Rockford Meeting, where Elwood Scott, Marion, quar- 
terly meeting superintendent, assisted. 


Penn College secured a place in the State Oratorical Contest 
which was held this year at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Third 
month 4th. ‘There are fourteen colleges in the association, of 
which eight, selected according to the merit of the manu- 
scripts of the winners in the local contests, are allowed to 
enter the contest. Penn was represented by Alexander C. 
Purdy, whose subject was “The Crime of Class Hatred.” 


Friends in Pittsburg, Pa., hereafter will meet in the new 
building of the Central Y. W. C. A., at 59 Chathem Street, 
about five minutes’ walk from the Union Station, and near 
the Court House. The meeting cordially invites all Friends 
passing through the city to communicate with it through the 
Y. W. C, A., and if possible to attend its Bible class at 10 
o’clock First- -day; also its meeting for worship at 11 A. M. 


Kokomo (Ind.) Monthly Meeting held the 25th and 26th 
ult., was well attended. Frederick J. Cope, Adrian, Mich., was 
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present and preached. Joseph Armfield, a minister, was lib- 
erated for religious service in Kansas Yearly Meeting. Calvin 
Choate, pastor in the Courtland Avenue (Kokomo) Meeting, 
was granted leave of absence for three weeks, to hold meet- 
ings in Texas. 


After the morning meeting on 27th ult., a public reception 
was given to the new members of the meeting at Scranton, 
Iowa. Since the first of Ninth month last, there have been 
twenty-three added to the membership. ‘The Bible school has 
more than doubled in attendance, a Junior Endeavor has been 
organized, and the mid-week meeting is better attended. All 
lines of Church work show increased activity. 


Asa E. Woodard, Noblesville, Ind., recently held evan- 
gelistic meetings at Hominy, Okla. This section of the coun- 
try offers favorable opportunity for a large Friendly settle- 
ment. Several hundred acres of land formerly belonging to 
the Indians, now deceased, are being offered for sale ; and other 
land belonging to the Indians will be on the market soon. 
Daniel A. Williams, who is the resident missionary at this 
point, extends a cordial invitation to Friends to come and look 
over the prospect. 


Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith, who have been acting 
as pastors in Fountain City and New Garden (Ind.) Meetings, 
sailed for Europe on the 5th inst. by the steamship “Laurentic.” 
They land at Queenstown and remain in Ireland for religious 
service until after Dublin Yearly Meeting. From there they 
go to England bearing a minute from Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
granted them during its sessions of 1909. Their work as 
pastors at Fountain City and New Garden Meetings was very 
satisfactory. 


Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting was held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
from 25th to 26th ult. On Seventh-day Prof. Louis Jones, 
principal of Penn College Academy, preached a very helpful 
sermon. 

A minute for service in British East Africa, was granted to 
Charles Spann and his wife, Mary, who are to go out under 
the auspices of the African Board. 

The meeting engaged in an interesting discussion of the 
proposed changes in the discipline. 


The first meeting of the “Worcester Quaker Round Table” 
was held in the parlor of the meeting house, Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 25th ult. Supper was served by a_ section of the 
Church Social Committee and after a few minutes of social 
chat, thirty Friends gathered in the ladies’ parlor. The first 
paper on “The Religious Condition of England During the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” was read by Earle J. 
Harold, the second paper on “The Early Life of George Fox,” 
was read by Edith A. Roberts. Several took part im the dis- 
cussion and all voted it a success. The plan is to hold the 
meetings every two weeks. 

On the evening preceding Smithfield Quarterly Meeting, 
held in Worcester, Mass., in Second month, Eleanor D. Wood, 
of Wellesley College, gave a very interesting and instructive 
address on “Jesus the Servant.” Besides Eleanor D. Wood, 
William and Susan T. Thompson, New Bedford; Alice Wins- 
low, Manchester, N. H., and Wilbur K. Thomas, Boston, were 
the ministers in attendance at the quarterly meeting which was 
one of unusual interest. Dinner was served by the Y. W. C. A. 
in their dining room, which is near the meeting-house. 

Earle J. Harold was elected clerk and Edith A. Roberts, 
assistant clerk, of the quarterly meeting. 

Sylvester Jones, Gibara, Cuba, recently assisted in a series 
of special meetings in the church at Holguin, Cuba. In his 
absence, the regular mid-week meeting was conducted by six 
of the young converts, bright young men, members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Each gave a short talk on the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, some illustrating their remarks 
from personal experience. The large number of young men 
who attend the mission services regularly, many of whom 
take an active part in the church work, give great promise for 
the future of the church at Gibara. 


Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, was held the 18th 
and toth ult. The meeting of ministry and oversight was 
addressed by William M. Smith, a minister from Walnut 
Ridge, who was followed by remarks by George C. Levering, 


and Job E. Dennis, a minister from Dublin Quarterly Meet- 
ing. On Sixth-day evening Elbert Russell, of Earlham Col- 
lege, gave a most interesting address, the subject being, 
“Where Repentance Fails.” On Seventh-day at 10 o’clock the 
regular session convened, William M. Smith, Gurney H. Hill, 
Elbert Russell and Job EK Dennis were in acceptable attend- 
ance. Elbert Russell preached an interesting missionary ser- 
mon, and Gurney Hill urged the need of more funds for 
missionary work and suggested the inauguration of a weekly 
system of giving. The quarterly meeting believed that it had 
not yet fulfilled its duty to its less fortunate brothers in 
foreign countries, and therefore recommended that the matter 
be brought before each of its monthly meetings, and sug- 
gested that in each local meeting a committee be appointed 
to take charge of the weekly pledge system as recommended 
by the A. F. B. F. missions. 


Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting was held at Pleasant Plain, 
Iowa, the 18th, 19th and 20th ult. Wm. Jasper Hadley, super- 
intendent of pastoral and evangelistic work of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, was present at all the sessions. His messages were 
helpful and uplifting. Joseph Sopher and A. W. Hammond, 
pastors in the quarterly meeting, were also present. 

The interests of Pleasant Plain Academy were presented 
at the business session on Seventh-day, and a subscription of 
$350 taken to assist the board in securing teachers for the 
coming year. The academy is in a prosperous condition, with 
Prof. Charles A. Kittrell as principal, and Lou Schultz and 
Grace Williams, as assistants. ‘The academy is in need of 
an endowment fund in order to keep up the high standard 
of the past and to compete with the public high schools, which 
are supported by public funds. The academy is now in its 
34th year, during which time a large number of students have 
a out to fill high places of usefulness both in Church and 

tate. 

Another interesting feature of the quarterly meeting was 
the Peace Oratorical Contest held on Seventh-day evening, 
by the students of the academy. Ralph Brady won first place 
and will represent the academy at the Peace Oratorical Con- 
test of the academies of Iowa Yearly Meeting to be held at 
Penn College some time in Fifth month. 


MARRIED. 


Krenwortuy-Morrirtr.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Portland, Ore., Second month 24, 1910, Minnie Moffitt, daugh- 
ter of Samuel B. and Mary E. Moffitt and A. Earl Kenworthy, 
son of Oliver N. and Isabelle Kenworthy. 


KenwortHy-SmituH.—At the home of the bride’s cousin, 
Benj. S. Cook, Portland, Ore., Second month 24, 1910, Eva 
Smith, daughter of William P. and Eunice T. Smith (latter 
deceased) and A. Dolan Kenworthy, son of Oliver N. and 
Isabelle Kenworthy. 


DIED. 


Carson.—At her home in Enosdale, Kan., Second month 
13, 1910, Mary J. Carson, daughter of Samuel and Nancy 
Jones, Plainfield, Ind., both deceased, aged seventy years. 


Compton.—At her home near New Burlington, Ohio, 
Twelfth month 22, 1909, Catherine M. Compton, wife of 
Amos S. Compton, in her sixty-eighth year. The deceased 
was a birthright member of Caesars Creek Monthly Meeting 
and served for several years as an elder. 


Mitts.—At the home of her daughter, Mary Idella Powell, 
Portland, Ore., Second month 10, 1910, Mary Mills, in her 
eighty-first year. 

She was a birthright member with Friends and at the time 
of her death was the oldest member of Portland Monthly 
Meeting, Portland, Ore. 


Wutrremore.—At her home in Worcester, Mass., Second 
month 15, 1910, Ella D. Whittemore, in her sixty-third year. 
She was a birth-right member of Worcester Meeting, although 
she has not always lived within reach of Friends. 


Winstow.—On Second month 14, 1910, at her residence 
in Roland Park, Baltimore, Jane Parry Winslow, widow of 
Dr. Caleb Winslow, Baltimore, and daughter of the late Oliver 
and Rachel R. Parry, Philadelphia. She was in the eighty- 
first year of her age, and had been a life-long and consistent 
member of the Society of Friends. 
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Che International Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. THIRD MONTH 20, IQIO. 


A PARALYTIC FORGIVEN AND 
HEALED. 


MatT?: 9 : I-13. 


Goipen TExt.—The Son of Man hath power 


on earth to forgive sins. Matt. 9:6 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Third month 14th.  Paralytic 


forgiven and healed. 


Matt, 9 : 1-13. 
Third-day. % 


Whosoever believeth. Acts 10: 
34-43. 

Fourth-day. Sins forgiven. Luke 7 : 36-50. 
Fifth-day. Mercy and forgiveness. Ps. 130. 


Sixth-day. A publican called. Luke 19: 
I-10. 

Seventh-day. <A faithful saying. I Tim. 1: 
12-17. 

First-day. He receiveth sinners. Luke 15: 
I-10. 


_ Time.—In the autumn of A. D. 28 
immediately after the last lesson. 

Place.—Capernaum. 

Parallel Passages——Mark 2 
Luke 5 : 17-32. 

The ordinary oriental house was gen- 
erally of but one story, though there 
were sometimes two stories, or at least 


SCD Ts 


one upper room. (See Mark 14:15; 
Acts 1:13). The roofs were flat, and 
often there was an outside staircase 


leading to the roof. The roof was used 
for a place of retirement (Acts 10 :9) 
and often for sleeping. The roof was 
otten made of branches of trees laid 
upon rafters, and covered with 
beaten or rolled flat, and sometimes of 
“tiling’—burnt clay. The better class 
of houses had a courtyard with a foun- 
tain in the center. Around this yard 
were built on three sides the living 
rooms, while facing the entrance, was 
the principal room of the house. 

1. “His own city.” Capernaum. 
This verse belongs to the previous 
account in chapter 8. 

2. “They brought.” Matthew — con- 
denses the graphic account of the diffi- 
culty which the sick man’s friends had 


CHANGE THE VIBRATION. 
IT MAKES FOR HEALTH. 


A man tried leaving off meat, pota- 
toes, coffee, and ete. and adopted a 
breakfast of fruit, Grape-Nuts with 
cream, some crisp toast and a.cup of 
Postum. 

His health began to improve at once 
for the reason that a meat eater will 
reach a place once in a while where his 
System seems to become clogged and the 
machinery doesn’t work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside food 
of low nutritive value and takes up food 
and drink of the highest value, already 
partly digested and capable of being 
quickly changed into good, rich blood 
and strong tissue. 

Wes) most valuable feature of Grape- 
Nuts is the natural phosphate of potash 
grown in the grain from which it is 
made. This is the element which trans- 
forms albumen in the body into the soft 
gray substance which fills brain and 
nerve centres. 

_A few davs’ use of Grape-Nuts will 
give one a degree of nervous strength 
well worth the trial. : 

Look in okes. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 


earth’ 


in bringing their friend to Jesus. (See 
“Parallel Accounts). “Palsy.” ‘“Paraly- 
sis.” “Seeing their faith.’ Shown by 
bringing the sick man to Jesus, and that 
of the man in allowing himself to be 
brought. “Son.” <A term of endearment 
and implying a young man. “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” A strange address. 
Jesus read the man’s heart and saw that 
the “healing of his conscience must pre- 
cede the healing of the body.” If he had 
faith enough to believe in the forgive- 
ness, he would have enough to be 
healed. “Are forgiven.” Literally, “Thy 
sins are receiving forgiveness.” It was 
a present assurance of present forgive- 
ness. 

3. “Scribes.” This is the first time 
the scribes are spoken of as opponents 
of Jesus. They were doubtless the local 
scribes. Luke tells us that they were 
reinforced by some from Jerusalem. 
(Luke 5:17). “Within— themselves.” 
All these accounts speak of the silence 
of the scribes and Jesus perceiving their 
inward feeling. “Blasphemeth.” To 
speak evil against. 

4, 5. “He gives them a practical chal- 
lenge by which they can test both them- 
selves and Him.” ‘The emphatic word 
is say. No one can prove the forgive- 
ness of sins, but the claim to heal can 
be tested and proved true or false at 
once. 

6 “The proof that He had received 
power to heal. with a word was a guar- 
antee that He had also received author- 
ity to forgive.” Note that Christ does 
not ask which is the easiest to do—heal 
or forgive sins—but which is easier to 
claim this power or that, to say “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” or to say, “Rise 
up and walk.” To prove His power He 
takes what the scribes could feel was 
really the more difficult. 


7. The cure was complete. The bed 
probably was a rug or mat. The infer- 
ence from the narrative is that the man’s 
disease was on account of sin. 

8. The people “glorified God,” but 
what effect the miracles had upon the 
scribes is not related. 


g. “Matthew.” Mark 
his other name, Levi. “Receipt of cus- 
tome? lacemer toll. Ra Vanes 
toll-gatherers for the Roman Empire or 
the Governors, were the most hated class 
among the Jews—they were looked 
upon as renegades. It seems stranger 
that a publican should be. called to be 
a disciple than that fishermen should be 
called. The immediate response of 
Matthew implies two things: (1) that 
Christ knew his character; (2) that 
Matthew knew something of Christ, or 
he would not have followed so unhesi- 
tatingly. There is nothing certainly 
known of Matthew’s after-life except 
what is found in the Gospels and the 
mention of him in Acts as one of the 
“Twelve.” 


10. “Sat at meat in the house.’ From 
Luke we learn that this was the house 
of Levi (Matthew). ‘“Publicans and 
sinners.” Toll-gatherers and non-keep- 
ers of the law. The term “sinner” in 


and Luke use 


the language of the scribes and Phari- . 


sees meant frequently, and doubtless 
here, those who broke the Mosaic Law 
and did not observe the “traditions of 
the elders.” There was no prohibition in 
the Mosaic Law against eating with 
Gentiles; it was a regulation of the 
Rabbis, and was generally observed. In 


[Third month — 


Where the finest biscuit, 
cake, hot-breads, crusts 
or puddings are required 
Royal is indispensable. 


Absolutely Pure 


Not only for rich or fine food 
or for special times or service. 


Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 


Galilee there was greater freedom. It 
was a different thing to eat in a Gentile’s 
house, than for a Gentile to eat in a 
Jewish house; in the one case the food 
would be ceremonially clean; in the 
other it would be pretty sure not to be. 

11. The Pharisees apparently do not 
dare to speak to Jesus directly. 


12, 13. Christ implies in His answer 
that if one wishes to help those who 
need help he must go where they are. 
There seems something like sarcasm in 
His words—if you are whole you need 
no healer, I must go to those who need 
healing. ‘The quotation is from Hosea 
6:6. Here the “sacrifice” is the “exter- 
nal righteousness” which led the Phari- 
sees to avoid contact with “sinners.” 
Christ does not mean to discourage 
sacrifice—very far from it—but to say 
that no sacrifice can possibly take the 
place of “mercy” which is something much 
higher. “Not the righteous,” etc. Some 
take this as almost ironical—I did not 
come to call the self-righteous—others, 
as if He said, I come, not to call those 
who are already righteous, but those 
who are in sin. 


It is a great victory for ex-Mayor 
Tom Johnson, which has finally been 
achieved at Cleveland in the settlement 
of the street railway controversy of 
many years on the basis of three-cent 
fares with one cent extra for transfers 
—a great victory, even though Johnson 
opposed the franchise which has been 
adopted by a large majority of the voters 
of the city. This franchise has 25 years 
to run; and the company are entitled 
to no more than a 6 per cent. return on 
their investment as fixed by appraisal and 
recorded in the bond. If a trial of eight 
months shows that the company can 
earn 6 per cent. on the basis of three- 
cent fares and one cent for transfers, 
these rates will continue. Otherwise 
the fares can be raised to four cents 
each or seven tickets for 25 cents, but 
that is to be the maximum. 
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The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 20, IQIO. 


MONEY IS A CURSE OR A 
BLESSING. 


Mart. 6 : 19-21. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 


LUKE 12% 13-21; 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 14th. Lot’s temp- 
tation. Gen. 13 : 10°13; 19:15. 
Blest Abraham. Gen. 13: 2, 


Third-day. I4- 
8. i H 
: Fourth-day. Deceitfulness of riches. Matt. Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $3 upwards 
"3 ifiday. A rich man’s privilege. Matt, | ASSignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 
BF Sioa ia Proceeds of oppression. Jas. 5: All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
16. ; and apart from the assets of the Company 
Seventh-day. Gold used for God. Luke 8 : 
1-3. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND), Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
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Money is a means of expression, and 
like words, it may become a dominat- 
ing passion, leading on by its own use to 
extremes of position and action that are 
often from our first purpose. ‘A man 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKEH, Trust Officer 


who deals in words is often caught by 
the sound of his own eloquence and 
brought to declaring and defending 
what his love of phrases leads him to; 
and while it may not have been a first 
intent, the outcome will show which is 
master, the man or his commodity. 


After all that is said against money, 


it is much of it applicable only by way of 
a sort of metonymy, the root of the 
trouble lying far deeper than the thing 
named as sign. Trust in riches follows 
not so much from the nature of riches 
as from the nature of the man whose 
folly leads him to such evil choice. It 
is- excellent, says Shakespeare, to have 


BUILT A MONUMENT. 
THE BEST SORT IN THE WORLD. 


“A monument built by and from 
Boestum, isiethe- way “an | Ill... man 
describes himself. He says: 

“For years I was a coffee drinker until 
at last I became a terrible sufferer from 
dyspepsia, constipation, headaches and 
indigestion, and was a physical wreck. 

“The different kinds of medicines I 
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MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
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it like a giant. And so of knowledge 
and every other gift not directly spirit- 
ual and divinely controlled. The capa- 
bilities of its perversion are in direct 
correspondence with its potential useful- 
ness, and the more we have of it, the 
greater our need of wisdom. 


No doubt money is a severe test of 
character, as is power of other sorts, 
and many of us who feel lack doubtless 
suffer much less from our lack, real as 
it may be, than we would in actual 
damage if our desires for money were 
gratified. What we do with what we 
have is something of a proof of what we 
would do with more, but it is not con- 
clusive. If we had enough to make it 
a main factor of life, it might get con- 
trol, while as a servant of needs it keeps 
its place accordingly. So we come 
again to the idea that it is a means of 
expression; as an instrument in the 
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A Rose-bush Practically FREE 

We supply some of the most famous estates 
in America (and the U.S. Government) with 
Roses. We'll gladly send you a Rose Bush 
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exactly what made the change, it was 
leaving off coffee and nsine Postium.” 

Read the little book. “The Road to 
Wellville.” in pkgs. ‘“’There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above Iectter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the heart that loves either selfishly or 
wisely, and for the will that resolves 
what use shall be made of a facile and 
universally accepted instrument. Neither 
its presence nor its absence determines 
our attitude toward it. Love of it may 
be for little as for much, and use. of it 
| may be as wise for much as for little. 


Send your ten cents to us today and receive the 


above promptly, all charges prepaid. 


Do not delay —please send today. 
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FINANCIAL 


On IOWA and MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


SN SE ET Ye es 
(ai one 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


= tomers for 36 years. We coliect and remit in- 


terest wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH & JONES 
1OWA FALLS, IOWA 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


~~ FARM 


LENDER | LOANS 


up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the _ richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have _ in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


NET TO 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainyiew, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S.. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 


ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 
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TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
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NEW 1910 


The Quakerinthe Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,” 
“Witchcraft and Quakerism,’’ etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 


Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 


attention at the hands of competent historians. 


The author is 


concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 
or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 
that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH 
A WANTON GOSPELLER 
THE QUAKER FRANCHISE 


THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 
THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 


THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 


12mo. 54x 8 inches. 


327 pages. 


Cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DE are EN 
reliable 

If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 
copy of 

Dreer’s Garden Book 
256 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
colored and duotone piates, and tells how 
to plant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 

Be sure to secure a copy early. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


A CUSTOMER SAYS 


That a booklet we recently designed and 
printed for him has elicited favorable com- 
ment from every recipient, and is bringing 
much more business than its predecessor 
(manufactured by another printer.) 


We'll show samples of both if you’ll call. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street iter Philadelphia 
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Two Prayers Before Meat. 


Me : : 

UR Father, Thou art the final source of all our com- Y 

QO forts and to Thee we render thanks for this food. But . 
we also remember in gratitude the many men and 

women whose labor was necessary to produce it, and who W 

gathered it from the land and afar from the sea for our sus- 

tenance. Grant that they too may enjoy the fruit of their 

labor without want, and may be bound up with us in a fellow- 

ship of thankful hearts. 


II. 


GOD, we thank Thee for the abundance of our blessings, 

() but we pray that our plenty may not involve want for 
others. Do Thou satisfy the desire of every child of 

thine. Grant that the strength which we shall draw from this 
food may be put forth again for the common good, and that 
our life may return to humanity a full equivalent in useful 
work for the nourishment which we receive from the common 
store—WaALTER RAUCHENBUSCH, in The American Magazine. 
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Ex-United States Senator and ex- 
ponteal boss, Thomas C. Platt, New 


York, died the 6th inst., aged seventy- 
seven years. He has not left a name 
which will be held in imperishable 
honor. For a time he wielded great 
power, and probably enjoyed the exer- 
cise of it. But he outlived the day of 


his prestige, and in his later years saw 
the methods he had used fall into dis- 
repute. Probably he will be longest 
remembered for the unwitting part he 
had in making Theodore Roosevelt 
President of the United States. He did 
not know Roosevelt when he made him 
Governor of New York, and he was 
seeking to put him out of the way when 
he made him Vice-President. 


An interesting matter in connection 
with the late James J. H. Gregory, the 
well-known seed dealer of Marblehead, 
Mass., is the story of how he began in 
business. After graduating from Am- 
herst College he taught school for a 
while, and then came the following hap- 
pening : 

‘A man wrote to the New England 
Farmer for a nice winter squash; I 
heard of it and we happened to have 
one; my father called it ‘Marm Hub- 
bard’s squash,’ because we got the seed 
from an old lady by the name of Hub- 
bard. I sent him some of the seeds; he 
tried them and so well did he like them 


that he wrote an article, which was pub- | 


lished in a number of papers, describ- 
ing the good points of the squash. 
Before I realized it I was getting orders 
for this squash seed from all parts of 
the United States, and also for many 
other kinds of seed, and soon found I 
was doing a thriving business.” 

It is worth while to rescue this 
account of the origin of the Hubbard 
squash. 

The S. S. Kroonland is the official 
or special world missionary conference 
steamer. It leaves New York, Fifth 
month 31st, 9 A. M., arriving at South- 
ampton Sixth month oth, where special 
trains will be in readiness to take pas- 
sengers either direct to Edinburgh or by 
a personally conducted route through 
England and Scotland. ‘The Kroonland 


is a large modern 12,000-ton boat, and 


the best of its class. 

The minimum rate from New York 
to Southampton is $82.50. A ten per 
cent. discount will be allowed on the 
outward passage to delegates and rep- 
resentatives and their families going to 
Edinburgh Conference (not interfering 
with the minimum rule of $82. 50 per 
passage ).’ 

In order to secure arcommeteriees 
please write to the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel, 3 Trinity Place, Boston, 
Mass., as the ‘Transportation Committee 
does not itself secure accommodations 
either going or returning but refers all 
applications to the bureau. It is advis- 
able to apply as early as possible, and if 
passage cannot be secured by the Kroon- 
land, the Bureau of University Travel 
will be glad to make arrangements with 
some other steamer. It will also secure 
railway tickets to Edinburgh, and con- 
duct a special tour across England, 
and provide hotel accommodations 
where and when necessary. It is almost 
equally important to secure accommoda- 
tions for the return trip. ‘There will be 
no special discount on the return trip. 


It is not commonly known that the 
widow of Abraham Lincoln had to ask 
Congress point blank for financial 
assistance in order to get it. Repre- 
sentative O’Connell, Massachusetts, was 
lately rummaging through some’ old 
files of the House when he came upon 
this letter, yellow with age, sent by 
Mary Lincoln to the speaker of the 
House in 1869, from Germany: 

“Sir: I herewith most respectfully 
present to the honorable House of Rep- 
resentatives an application for a pension. 
IT am a widow of a president of the 
United States, whose life was sacrificed 
in his country’s cause. That sad calam- 
ity has very greatly impaired my health, 
and by the advice of my physician I 
have come over to Germany to try the 
mineral waters and during the winter to 
go to Italy. But my financial means do 
not permit me to take advantage of the 
urgent advice given me, nor can I live in 
a style becoming to a widow of the 
chief magistrate “of a nation, although 
I live as economically as I possibly can. 
In consideration of the great services 
my dearly beloved husband has rendered 
to the United States and of the fearful 
loss I have sustained by his untimely 
death—his martyrdom I may say, I 
respectfully submit to your honorable 
body this petition, hoping that a yearly 
pension may be granted me so that I 
may have less pecuniary care.” 

Congress soon afterward granted her 
a pension of $3,000 a year, and later on 
raised it to $5,000,. which has now 
become a regular grant to the widows 
of presidents. Representative O’Connell 
unearthed other original letters of his- 
torical value, including one from Martha 
Washington relative to the removal of 
Washington’s body to the crypt in the 
capitol building. ‘The House at his 
instance has passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the transfer of these docu- 
ments to the care of the Library of 
Congress. 


NOTICE. 

The official delegates to the World 
Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Sixth month 14th-24th, meet 
in the Assembly Hall. The Synod Hall 


[Third month 


representatives meet in Synod Hall. If 
you are not an official delegate, in order 
to obtain a season ticket for a reserved 
seat in the Synod Hall (twelve shillings, 
six pence) you must write to the Board 
of: Foreign Missions of the church or 
society with which you are connected 
and be appointed a Synod Hall Repre- 
sentative. 

If you are an official delegate and 
wish a ticket for your wife, you must 
write to the secretaries of the World 
Missionary Conference, 100 Princess 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland, for a gal- 
lery ticket, which will cost you twelve 
shillings, six pence, or $3.12, 

For information regarding entertain- 
ment or the securing of rooms at hotels 
in Edinburgh, please address Secre- 
taries, World Missionary Conference, 
100 Princess Street, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, marked (Tickets for Delegates.) 
State whether you are a delegate or 
representative, and of what board. 

An information leaflet will be sent 
within a few weeks to every delegate or 
representative whose name is on record 
at this office as sent in by the boards 
entitled to send delegates. 

W. Henry GRANT. 


The youth who was smoking a cigar- 
ette near the monkey’s cage took another 
one from his pocket. “Would it do 
any harm,” he asked, “if I should offer 
him one of these?” “Not a_ bit,” 
responded the attendant. “He wouldn’t 
touch it. A monkey isn’t half as big 
a fool as it looks.’—Chicago Tribune. 


Rose Bushes 


Hardy Holland-grown 


Now is planting time. These are care- 
fully selected 2-year old plants. Choice 
varieties— 


15c each, 2 for 25c, or $1.25 dozen 


Choose from among the following, .or 
have one or several of each: AMERICAN 
BEAUTY, carmine; BARON BON- 
STETTEN, dark red; CAPT. CHRISTY, 
delicate rose; GEN. JACQUEMINOT, 
scarlet crimson; GEN. WASHINGTON, 
crimson; JOHN HOPPER, rose crimson; 
MAGNA CHARTA, bright pink; MRS. 
JOHN LAING, soft pink; PRINCE CA- 
MILLE DE ROHAN, velvety crimson ; 
PAUL NEYRON, deep rose, large; 
ULRICH BRUNNER, cherry red ; VIC- 
TOR VERDIER, deep rose ; KILLAR- 
NEY, pale pink ; LA FRANCE, light 
pink ; PERSIAN YELLOW, yellow ; 
FRAU KARL KRUSCHKI, pure white, 
large flower ; MARGARET DICKSON, 
white ; PERLE DES BLANCHES, pure 
white. 

CLIMBING ROSES.—DOROTHY 
PERKINS, pink; BALTIMORE BELLE, 
white; CRIMSON RAMBLERS, crimson; 
SEVEN SISTERS, red. 


California Privet Plants—Make the 
most desirable hedge. These are two- 
year old stock ; well developed branches. 
Now is the time to set them out. Tied 
in bunches of 25 at $2.75 a hundred, 
$23.50 a thousand. 
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“That they all may be one.” 
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THE OUTREACHING SPIRIT OF CHRIS- 
Ren ety 

There is in Christ’s message, as there must always 
be in any great religion, a personal, private, inward 
and intimate aspect, the hunger and thirst of the 
individual soul for God and the satisfaction of that 
hunger or thirst. Never before, never anywhere else as 
in this message of Christ, has there appeared such 
an adequate voicing of man’s personal need of God 
or of God’s search, full of pathos, tragedy and sacri- 
fice, for wayward and blundering man. Nobody else 
has ever believed in man and his possibilities as this 
Christ of the Gospels did. Nobody else was ever 
bold enough to say to a man like us: “You are to 
be perfect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect. 
You are to forgive even as your Father forgives. 
Nobody 
else has ever sounded personal religion to the bot- 


You are to love even as I have loved you.” 


tom or uttered so grandly the throbbing passion of 
the soul for a redeemed inward self, a white, pure 
nature, delivered from sin and false loves, as He has 
in the words: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 


But no less intense, pervasive and absorbing than 


this personal and inward aspect of the religion of 
the new revelation was its outward, social and world- 
transforming aspect. ‘The master text of the Fourth 
Gospel is in the prayer before the crucifixion: “Tor 
their sakes, I sanctify myself, that others may also 
be sanctified in the truth.” It is only another trans- 
lation of the great synoptic words: “I came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister and to give myself 
for the redemption of the world.” The losing of His 
life for the blessing of humanity; the sacrifice of 
self for the quickening of the race; the surrender 
of individual desire in order to fulfil the will of 
God for all men, is the very essence of His spiritual 
purpose. 

He saw in the capital of His country the legions 
of imperial Rome, and beheld His beloved city bound 
with the chains of militarism. He looked every day 
upon the dark trail of that grasping commercialism 
which in its mad selfishness increased barns and for- 
got God, which turned the temple into a market 
place and left for the widow’s substance only two 


mites. He felt, as nobody else did in His time, the 


poverty and bankruptcy of the national religion which 
had become a yoke to the neck, a millstone to the 
waist 


a white sepulchre which buried rather than 
quickened the soul. He saw it all and He wept over . 
it—but beyond it He saw a new kingdom coming, 
noiselessly as the seed grows in the field, slowly as 
the yeast expands in the flour, too slowly for ‘‘observa- 
tion,” but precious to Him as the pearl of great 
He saw this kingdom com- 
For it 
He worked and prayed, for it He lived, and for it 


He died. 


It was not to be confined to any land or race, it 


price hidden in a field. 


ing. It was as sure to Him as God was. 


was not to be the property of any organization or 
hierarchy—it was to be for man as man wherever 
he should come to himself, find His divine Father 
and catch the contagion of Christ’s love and passion 
for His fellows. 
gives the program of this new social order: “The 


The sermon in His home town 


spirit of the Lord is upon me because He hath 
anointed me to preach the good news to the poor; 
He hath sent me to release captives; to recover sight 
to the blind; to set at liberty the bound and to pro- 
claim the good year of the Lord, and today is this 
being fulfilled in your ears.” 

The greatest of all the parables is an acted parable 
in which Christ, born to be King of the greatest 
kingdom the world will ever see, girded Himself with 
a towel and washed the feet of His companions— 
a living picture of the true meaning of spiritual head- 
ship; the exhibition of love and service to the fel- 
lowship. 

The first stone in the irresistible Church of the new 
fellowship was no bishop, with powers of excom- 


munication, but a plain man—a_fisherman—who 
had found God revealed in Christ and had been so 
transformed by his vision that he could bear the 
keys of service and could share with his Master the 
great. work of opening and shutting to human souls. 
For one moment in these Gospels the curtain swings 
back and gives us a glimpse of the divine method of 
selection in that eternal judgment which parts some 
on the right and some on the left. There is no 
caprice about it, it does not turn upon the candidate’s 
theology. It is simply a question of whether the 
essential seed of the kingdom is growing in the soul— 
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that contagion of love which ministers to the needs 
of others and which forgets self in service: “Come 
ye blessed—inasmuch as ye have been doing it to the 
least of my brothers, ye have been doing it to me!” 
One of the immortal pictures of the Gospels is the 
story of the Samaritan who is selected to exhibit the 
idea of “neighbor” in the kingdom. The ecclesiastic, 
with his narrow views of “duty,” hurries by his suf- 
fering fellow by the roadside to get to his church 
service in time. The Levite, his mind absorbed with 
the fine, exact points of ritual and ceremonial, is too 
busy with these ‘“thigher concerns” to bother over a 
But the Samari- 
tan—by long-standing tradition an enemy to the road- 
side victim—reached by the love of a common Father 
and possessing the essential spirit of the kingdom in 
his nature, forgets the bars of race, the severing lines 
of religious tradition, and practices his love upon a 
fellowman who needs it. He—this Samaritan—is a 
type of the new order—“the kingdom,” which oblit- 
erates sectarian lines and church shibboleths, and 
which grows and expands by the contagion of love, 
caught from Him who is the Head of the kingdom. 
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mere man, however great his need. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE A. F. B. F. M. 


The fifteenth annual report of the American 
Friends Board, which appeared in the late number of 
The Missionary Advocate, affords another bird’s-eye 
view of our missionary activities. Our interest is 
naturally divided between the operations on the field 
and those at the base of supplies. 

In the field we have 89 missionaries and 171 native 
helpers doing work in ten different countries—Pales- 
tine, Japan, China, India, Mexico, Jamaica, Cuba, 
Alaska, Guatemala and British East Africa. They 
have gathered about them nearly 4,000 converts; 
6,000 are enrolled in their Bible schools, while a 
daily average of 600 receive systematic instruction 
at their hands. Of the missionaries, 27 are men and 
Five are physicians, two men and three 
No wonder our board is asking that men 
especially consider their responsibility to this work. 
At a number of points the missionaries have been 
hard pressed, but on the whole the work has advanced. 
All the fields need additional workers and more lib- 
eral support. The general secretary, Charles E. 
Tebbetts, who, last spring, visited the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries to the south of us, found three urgent 


62 women. 
women. 


needs in our missionary work there: (1) More empha- 
sis should be placed upon the education of boys in 
Mexico; (2) a resident school of high grade should 


be established in connection with the Cuban work; 
and (8) self-support should be developed. 

At the base of supplies we find American Friends 
giving an average of 87 cents per member for mis- 
sions. This average varies considerably in the dif- 
ferent yearly meetings. Philadelphia leads, with an 
average of $3.21 per member; Ohio is second, with 
$1.77, and California is third with $1.68. Then fol- 
low, in order, Canada, Baltimore, New England, New 
York and Oregon, with their averages per capita 
ranging from $1.54 to 94 cents. The other seven 
yearly meetings are below the general average, with 
North Carolina at the foot of the lst, its average 
contribution for the year being 17 cents per member. 
During the last four years Kansas has been consider- 
ably behind the other yearly meetings in this respect, 
but last year it succeeded in pushing its average 
up one cent per member higher than North Carolina. 

Our Bible schools contribute about $6,000 to this 
work, and our Christian Endeavor Societies a little 
over $5,000. This means more than $11,000 for 
missions; it is a promise that our young people and 
children will be interested in world-wide evangeliza- 
tion. From all sources $86,806.12 was contributed 
to missions in 1909, $1,758.12 more than in 1908. 

During the year missionary interest has centered 
about two great movements: First, the Student 
Volunteer Movement, whose objective is intelligent 
men for missionaries; and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, whose objective is money intelligently 
spent for missions. In both movements Friends are 
taking their part with other denominations. 

Probably the most significant feature of the work 
among Friends for the year is the large number of 
missionary conferences held under the supervision of 
the general secretary. Twenty-five full, two days’ 
conferences, with from six to ten sessions; 18 con- 
ferences of one or two sessions, and six yearly meet- 
ing conferences of four sessions each have been held. 
Among the subjects discussed were: ‘The Minister 
in His Relation to the Missionary Enterprise,” 
“What Is Being Done in Friends Missions,” ‘‘Mis- 
sions in the Bible School,” “The Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement,” “How to Organize and Conduct 
Mission Study Classes,” “Systematic Giving in its 
Relation to the Christian Life,’ and “How to 
Organize the Church for Effective Support of Mis- 
sions.” In attending these conferences the general 
secretary traveled over 22,000 miles in steam con- 
veyances and over 500 miles in vehicles. Such 
efforts cannot fail to produce a wholesome missionary 
spirit and more intelligent action. 
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A CALL TO INDIANA FRIENDS. 


The Laymen’s Meeting, Indianapolis, Fourth 
month 12th-14th, is one of special importance to 
Friends, because it is the center of the two largest 
yearly meetings in this country. Thirty-five thousand 
Friends are within easy reach of it. The future of the 
meetings to which these Friends belong may be greatly 
affected by the response they give to this great move- 
ment. The meetings already held in the laymen’s cam- 
paign have been of great power, and thousands of 
men have caught a new vision of the opportunity of 
this generation and of their responsibility as disciples 
of Christ. The Friends of Richmond and vicinity 
who attended the Dayton meeting are joining in a 
circular call to the men Friends of Indiana to have 
every meeting represented there. The Men’s 
Brotherhood of Indianapolis Meeting extend a cordial 
welcome to all Friendly delegates, and will be ready 
to make their stay in the city as pleasant as possible. 
Rooms in private homes are being listed with the 
Y. M. C. A., and may be had from 40 cents to 50 
cents per night. Meals can be secured at the Y. M. 
©. A. and restaurants for 25 cents, or at the dairy 
lunch for less. Circulars and registration cards will 
be sent to all meetings as soon as issued. 

The attention of the entire country is being 
directed anew to the power and value of the Christian 
‘Church through these meetings. That laymen and 
business men should lead in a campaign of such 
spiritual power is a new revelation. Some have been 
led to think that the Church is losing its hold on 
practical men of affairs. Now they are having to 
revise their mistaken judgment. 

The rmovement, conducted as it is by men who 
have received no ordination save that of the “pierced 
hands,” is peculiarly acceptable to the genius of our 
Quaker thought. It is to be hoped that no meeting 
in Indiana will allow this convention to pass without 
having a good representation present. All Friend 
delegates are asked to meet at the Friends Meeting- 
house, Indianapolis, corner 13th and Alabama 
Streets, at 3.30 on the afternoon of Fourth month 
12th for a preview of the conference, and for organ- 
ization, and to consider such matters as may be of 
special interest to us. | 

On behalf of American Friends Board, 

Cuartes EF. Trxsserts, 
General Secretary. 


Every man has an inner self, to which not even 
his most intimate friends are admitted—Albert Wil- 
liam Macy. 
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AN APPEAL TO YOUNG FRIENDS—II. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


Enthusiasm for Quakerism is rather rare among 
our young people. Most of them are devoted to the 
Society as an organization inherited from their 
fathers, and are in some measure proud of its past. 
But their practical interest in it lies in the things 
it has in common with other protestant churches, 
and in the way it serves as a means of their ordinary 
social and religious activities. For Quakerism as a 
distinct principle and worship they have little knowl- 
edge and less concern. To a great many of the 
younger generation, Quakerism is _ practically 
Methodism minus the ordinances and episcopacy, and 
with the addition of a belief in peace held more or 
less as a tradition. 

This state of affairs finds its cause partly in the 
alienation of the leaders of the great revival from 
the older Quakerism. They were fond of saying 
that they cared more for “the Gospel” than for 
Quakerism. By the Gospel they meant the outlines 
of evangelical doctrine on which the evangelist 
preachers placed chief stress; and by Quakerism they 
meant the old system of silent meetings, plain speech 
and dress and all the rest of the Quaker teaching 
and polity of the early nineteenth century that was 
not included in ‘‘the Gospel.” The next generation 
was still further alienated from Quakerism as a 
distinet type of Christianity by the interdenomina- 
tional activities of its many organizations, and 
especially by the Christian Endeavor Society. For, 
in spite of the pledge of denominational loyalty 
included in the Christian Endeavor pledge, most of 
the young people who shared in the first enthusiasm 
of that movement knew or cared little for the heart 
of Quakerism. They had dropped its old peculiari- 
ties and knew nothing of the deep and distinguishing 
principles abandoned amid the mass of outgrown 
customs. When they moved into communities where 
there were no Friends meetings, they dropped easily 
into other evangelical Protestant churches, and if not 
pressed to take the ordinances, felt no serious loss 
from the change. 

The Christian Endeavor has been, however, in 
recent years the means of a decided reaction toward 
the study and appreciation of the real and funda- 
mental principles of Friends. Through its pledge and 
organization it kept the young people in connection 
with the Society. Groups for the study of Quaker 
history have been formed in many communities, very 
often under the auspices of the Christian Endeavor 
societies, and these have led to the rediscovery of the 
lost ideals of Friends and have revived enthusiasm 
for them. One of the first effects of this with many 
of our best young people has been such a realization 
of the difference between the old spiritual and demo- 
cratic ideals of Friends and many of our present 
doctrines and practices, borrowed in recent years 
from outside sources and never thoroughly assimi- 
lated to the constitution of the Society, that they take 
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no interest in its present organization and activities. 

What I wish to plead for is not an admiration for 
the dead forms of the past that paralyzes present 
activity, but for an enthusiasm for Quakerism taking 
the practical form of an effort to make the Society 
as fully as possible an expression of its principles 
and a means of propagating them. We need a posi- 
tive and militant Quakerism that will become a vital 
force, like the Quakerism of the founders, to be felt 
“ten miles around.’’ Such an enthusiasm should 
express itself not in another organization, but im a 
spiritual fellowship working through the present 
organization, to make it conform more nearly to the 
historic Quaker ideals. 

There are three classes of young people in the 
Society who need the help and fellowship of those 
who have the historic Quaker ideals at heart: First 
of all there is the small group of young Friends who 
have withdrawn from active interest in the Society 
because they feel so keenly the disparity between its 
historical principles and present practice, who need 
to be encouraged to join in the effort to propagate a 
modern Quakerism. If they can be led to feel that 
some achievements in this direction are possible, they 
may be saved from drifting out of the Society. 

In the second place, such a fellowship might save 
to the Society some of our best educated and most 
talented young men and women who are being 
attracted to other and thoroughly modern religious 
organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., the Anti-Saloon League, the W. C. T. U., the 
International Sunday-school Union and other inter- 
denominational work. These offer them effective 
organization, wide fields and freedom from the nar- 
rowness and hostility to new ideas that so dishearten 
them as they survey the prospects of service in the 


ministry or educational work in the Society of 
Friends. There are many of our young men who are 


offered practically free education in the colleges and 
theological seminaries of other denominations, pro- 
vided they will enter the ministry. of those churches. 
I know from experience how serious is the tempta- 
tion of such an offer to a young man having to earn 
his own education as he gets it or go in debt for it, 
with only the prospect of a bare living salary after 
graduating if he enters the ministry among Friends 
—especially when the differences between Friends 
and these other denominations have been for a gen- 
eration systematically minimized in our preaching. 
Only a profound conviction of the fundamental truth 
and essential value of the things Friends stand for 
and an enthusiasm for their realization in a Society 
devoted to them can stop this leakage of our best 
young men and women from the Society. 

In the third place, we need to encourage and help 
the young people who find themselves scattered, 
few here and there, in small struggling meetings in 
the cities or in small, dying meetings in the country. 
They are apt to judge the Society by their own experi- 
ence with it, and easily conclude that the Society is 
doomed speedily to perish, or that it offers little 

opportunity for a young man or woman to make his 


life count for Christ. They can be saved to the 
Society and may help save the Society itself in many 
places if they can be assured that young men of 
character, brains and consecration believe in Friends 
and their. principles and are willing to sacrifice larger 
outward opportunities for the sake of this highest 
form of Christianity. 

To ‘accomplish this we must not rely on the min- 
istry alone to do our work. One of the inevitable 
tendencies following the pastoral system is to rely 
too much on the preachers and not to feel strongly 
enough that every member must carry the responsi- 
bility for the meetings and the work of the Society. 
We must start a “laymen’s home missionary move- 
ment.” Many of us take too selfish a view of our 
relation to the meetings and go to meeting for what 
we get rather than for what we may give. If our live 
young people would take it upon themselves to attend 
weak meetings, seek out and encourage the isolated 
young men and women, they would be rendering a 
great service to the Society, whether they spoke much 
in the public ministry or not. They might miss 
the inspiration of some good sermons at their home 
meetings, but they would find even greater help for 
their own growth in such efforts to build up new meet- 
ings and strengthen the disheartened. We need to 
realize afresh that we live by what we do quite as 
much as by what we hear, and that it is enervating 
to be ever learning about Christian love and self- 
sacrifice, but never practicing it. If we of this gen- 
eration will more generally sacrifice our ease and 
popularity for the sake of making the Society’s 
organization and regular work more vital and 
effective, and seek to communicate our own enthus- 
lasm for Quakerism not only to our own discouraged 
members, but also to outsiders, we shall know the 
truth that ‘at is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

We have a great opportunity in the present con- 
ditions in this country for an increase of the numbers 
and influence of Friends. But in order to do this 
we must have a comprehension of our principles; 
we must be able to state them so they will take hold 
of men; and we must have conviction that men need 
them as they need no other truth. There is an ever- 
increasing number who feel the disparity between the 
conventional modes of religious thought and worship, 
who do not see why g gifted women may not preach, 
who see how the letter of Scripture killeth; who 
revolt from externally-imposed authority in their 
religious thought, and want the same democracy in 
church government that they find so beneficent in 
civil government; who cannot reconcile international 
war and cruel and wasteful economic competition 
with the teaching of J esUs ; who have no interest in 
the outgrown philosophy, in which the truth of the 
old creeds lies buried; and who are thirsting for spir- 
itual and free forms of expressing their reverence and 
faith in word and worship. These men and women 
represent our opportunity. If we knew the gift of 
God and appreciated our treasure of Quaker truth at 
its value, we ought to be able to gather these into. 
our Society to work and worship with us. : 
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EARLY TOWN-PLANNER. 
The Origin of Philadelphia. 


BY EE. 


AN. 


HAROLD MARSII, 


At this time, when there is much talk of town- 
planning, and certain Friends have given the world 
notable examples of the idea in practice, it is interest- 
ing to turn to the great scheme originated by the first 
practical town-planner which the Society of Friends 
produced. 

In 1681 William Penn received the charter for the 
“Holy Experiment,” which he had thought out dur- 
ing the first few years after his marriage, when living 
in happy retirement at Rickmansworth. His perse- 
cuted friends soon began to leave this country for the 
new colony at the rate of a ship-load nearly every 
week. Access to Pennsylvania was by the Delaware 
and Schuylkill Rivers, and a settlement arose on the 
spit of land between these two rivers a few miles 
above their confluence; but Penn, with remarkable 
foresight, arranged that the city on this site, which 
had been chosen for the capital of the province, should 
not grow up at random like the cities in the old 
country, but that every house built and every street 
projected should conform to a prearranged scheme. 

He was evidently aiming at what would today be 
called a garden city, and he did his best to avoid the 
dismal possibility of slums. Every house was to be 
surrounded by its own orchard, one acre of trees 
being left for every five cleared. Oak and mulberry 
trees were to be preserved with special care, the one 
providing material for shipbuilding, and the other 
food for silkworms. No purchaser of more than 
10,000 acres was to have more than 1,000 in any 
one place, unless he agreed to place a family upon 
each 1,000 acres within three years. W illiam Penn 


had abundant faith in the future of his provinee, and 
his great scheme for the planning of its capital must 
have seemed very ambitious to his contemporaries, 
who, it is said, shook their heads at the idea of a city 
two miles across, as well as at the wasteful breadth 
of its projected streets. 

The situation was admirably chosen, about 96 
miles up the wide River Delaware, which between 
Philadelphia and the sea is never less than a mile in 
breadth. The exact spot was about six miles above 
where the Delaware is joined by the Schuylkill, and, 
as will be seen on the plan, the projected city lay 
between these two rivers, which at this place are 
parallel at a distance of about two miles. The site 
chosen was a nearly level plain, so that no special 
difficulties were caused by natural features, nor did 
they afford any great opportunities for artistic effect. 
The problem of planning the streets of the city was 
therefore simple, and in solving it Penn evidently 
made free use of his ruler. He ignored the six 
streams which came within the selected district, and 
sooner than divert a street, he made it cross a brook 
obliquely. Yet it is clear that he was alive to the 
charm of riverside parks, because he endeavored to 
use the water-front of the Delaware for this purpose ; 
but his judgment was overruled, and wharves and 
warehouses were built instead. The Philadelphia 
of today is well provided with riverside parks, for 
Fairmount Park has a frontage on the Schuylkill of 
about eight miles, and the valley of the Wissahickon 
is another eight or ten miles of public park. 


The original plan provided for nine straight 


streets, each two miles long, between the two rivers. 
The ordinary streets were 50 feet wide, but the 


central one double that width. These streets were 
at first named after colonists, but Penn changed the 
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names to those of trees—mulberry, walnut, chestnut, 
etc., names which they bear to this day. These nine 
streets were intersected at right angles by 23 meridian 
streets, also straight, and parallel to the rivers. 
Instead of names, to these streets he gave numbers, 
reckoning from the rivers inwards—Front, Second, 
Third, Fourth and so on. Here again the central 
street was to be double the width of its neighbors, 
and with the subsequent growth of the city this street 
has been continued in the same straight line, and is 
now a perfectly straight, wide street, bearing the 
same name for upwards of 11 miles. It is remark- 
able how Penn and his surveyor seem to have over- 


looked or underestimated the need for diagonal 
streets. With extraordinary foresight they antici- 


pated the requirements of the city a long way into 
the future, but in this matter they did not seem to 
realize the lack which coming generations of citizens 
would feel. The geometrical design adopted lent 
itself very readily to the future growth of the city. 
In after years the numbering of the streets was 
changed, and instead of being counted inwards from 
both rivers, they are numbered consecutively from the 
Delaware westward to Twenty-third, the last street 
shown on Penn’s plan, and across the Schuylkill to 
Sixty-seventh, which is the last street marked on a 
recent map. The methodical arrangement of the 
streets also made it easy to adopt the decimal system 
of house numbering—an immense convenience to all 
strangers. 

Philadelphia, with its orchard-encircled houses, 
must in those days indeed have been a “greene coun- 
try towne,” where public parks would perhaps seem 
superfluous ; but Penn, again with foresight beyond 
his time, arranged that five open spaces should be 
left for the publie. Four of these, each of eight 
acres, were to be at the corners of a square, and the 
central park of ten acres at the intersection of the 
two chief streets. It seems curious to us, who recog- 
nize the added charm which a brook gives to a park 
or garden, to observe that when choosing the sites 
for his parks, Penn’s passion for symmetrical design 
overcame any such feeling. A fine tree was to be 
saved whenever possible, but not at the cost of divert- 
ing a street; a winding brook was to be bridged twice 
by. a street sooner than move it a few yards “from the 
“forthrightness” of its course; and all ‘the parks were 
to be square, and not extended or moved even the 
shortest disance for the sake of including a brook. 
None of these little rivers are to be seen on a modern 
map, nor can they be traced in the streets where 
they are supposed to be. Probably they have shared 
the fate of the Fleet, London, and have been 1gno- 
miniously diverted into drains, if indeed, now that 
this part of Philadelphia is built nearly solid, there 
is yet any water to be drained off. Four of the 
little parks remain, but within recent years a huge 
eity hall was built upon the central park. The hall 
is of interest to English Friends, because it was 
during its erection that the determined effort was 
made to remove the bones of William Penn from their 
resting-place at Jordans to re-inter them under the 


hall tower. Though the effort failed, the 500-foot 
tower of the city hall is surmounted by a colossal 
statue of Penn, whose outstretched arm points in the 
direction of the “treaty elm.” The spire of the city 
hall is familiarly known as the ‘‘Penn-holder.”’ 

Having planned his city and settled several thou- 
sand colonists in it, Penn addressed a long letter, 
illustrated by the diagram which we reproduce, to 
the Free Society of Traders in. London. In the 
course of this letter he says: ‘Philadelphia, the 
expectation of those who are concerned in this 
province, is at last laid out, to the great content: of 
those here that are any wayes interested therein.” 
The letter is a long essay on the advantages of living 
in the city, and deals with its geology, natural history, 
inhabitants and many other matters. Incidentally 
the author says that he is willing to believe that: the 
natives belong to the lost ten tribes; for which theory 
he quotes Scriptural authority. To this letter the 
surveyor-general contributes a description of the city 
as it appeared a few months after it had been planned. 
The omissions from the description refer to the loca- 
tion of plots of land bought by various English 
Friends. There had aden been considerable 
speculation in land, and many English Friends, 
whose names are given, had bought lots in the city, 
knowing searcely anything of what they were buying. 
The “portraiture” or street plan was sent to inform 
them where to find the land allotted to them. 

A SHORT ADVERTISEMENT 
Upon the Scituation and Extent of the CITY. of 


PHILADELPHIA 
And the ensuing PLAT-ForM thereof 
BY THE SURVEYOR GENERAL 

The City of Philadelphia now extends in Length, from 
River to River, two Miles, and in Breadth near a mile. . . . 
The City is so ordered now, by the Governour’s Care and 
Prudence, that it hath a Front to each River, one half at 
Delaware, the other at Skulkill; and though all this cannot 
make way for small Purchasers tobe in the Fronts, yet they 
are placed in the next Streets contiguous to each Front viz. 
The City, (as the Model shews) consists of a large Front- 
street to each river, and a High-street (near the middle) 
from Front (or River) to Front, of one hundred Foot broad, 
and a Broad-street in the middle of the city, from side to side, 
of like breadth. In the Center of the City is a Square of ten 
Acres; at each angle are to be Houses for public Affairs, as a 
Meeting House, Assembly or State-House, Market House, 
School House and several other buildings for Public Concerns. 
There are also in each Quarter of the City a Square of eight 
Acres, to be for the like Uses, as the Moore-fields in London; 
and eight Streets (besides the High Street) that run from 
front to front, and Twenty streets (besides the broad street 
that run across the City from side to side); all these Streets 
are of fifty Foot breadth). ‘ 


Although the ‘Portraiture’ bears the name - of 
Thomas Holme, an Irish Friend and Surveyor-gen- 
eral of the province, he modestly attributes all credit 
for the planning of Philadelphia to William Penn, 
and from other evidence it seems probable that it 
was really Penn himself who decided on the general 
arrangement of the city, and that Holme afterwards 
worked out details and allotted their plots to the sub- 
scribers. 

Having planned his city, attended to its temporal 
needs and given sites for public buildings and meet- 
ing-houses, Penn prepared to start home again. Just 
before sailing, he apostrophised the city in the 
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famous words addressed to his deputy, Thomas 
Lloyd, to be communicated to the Friends meetings: 

“And thou Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this prov- 
ance, named before thou wert born, what love, what care, 
what service and what travail has there been to bring thee 


forth and preserve thee from such as would abuse and defile 
thee! 

“Oh! that thou may’st be kept from the evil that would 
overwhelm thee: that, faithful to the God of thy mercies, in 
the life of righteousness, thou may’st be preserved to the end! 
My soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest stand in the 
day of trial, that thy children may be blessed of the Lord, and 
thy people saved by His power. My love to thee has been 
‘great, and the remembrance of thee affects my heart and mine 
eye. The God of eternal strength keep and preserve thee in 
His glory and thy peace! 

“So, dear Friends, my love again salutes you all, wishing 
that grace, mercy, and peace with all temporal blessings, may 
abound richly amongst you. So says, so prays—your friend 
and lover in truth, 

Wi11AmM PENN.” 


Penn’s town-planning was no mere matter of 
topography; he had a high, almost a romantic idea 
of the work that he had accomplished, setting a high 
ideal for the present-day town-planner in emulation 
of the example of the illustrious founder of the City 
ot Brotherly Love-—The Friend (London). 


SILENCE IN WORSHIP. 

There is, 
much discussed and so little understood as the ques- 
tion of silence in our meetings for worship. Some 
of the opinions expressed are amusing, even gro- 
tesque; while many, even of our own members, have, 
it must be confessed, a somewhat hazy notion of its 
place and meaning. 

It must be borne in mind at the outset that Friends 
never adopted silence as a part of their meetings for 
worship. Barclay is very clear on this point. In 
his Apology (Prop. XI, Sec. 9), he says: 

Yet I do not so much commend and speak of silence as if 
we had a law in it to shut out praying or preaching; eae: 
not at all; for as our worship consisteth not in the words, so 
neither in silence—as silence; but in a holy dependence of the 
mind upon God. 

There is one thing I particularly admire about the 
early Friends, and that is their logic. Having 
arrived at a certain conclusion on a given question, 
they did not shrink from applying that conclusion 
to themselves, individually and collectively, to the 
fullest extent. It was a fundamental belief with 
them that worship was an act or, rather, an attitude 
of the individual soul toward God, and that the soul 
which would worship must. worship for itself. Such 
worship, they said, could never be done by proxy. 
From this premise it was an easy step to the belief 
that as one man could not worship for another, so 
no man had the right either to compel another man 
to worship or to prevent him from worshiping at 
any time. The only “aid to worship,” therefore, was 
the purely negative one of non-interference in wor- 
ship, and as they could not say in a meeting for 
worship that at a certain time one should pray or 
another should speak, silent waiting for the guidance 
of the Spirit, under whose direction they had gath- 
ered, became their only alternative. 


perhaps, no aspect. of Quakerism so’ 


Silence, therefore, was never to the Friend an end; 
indeed it was only indirectly a means to an end. 
The silence for which they strove was not so much 
the cessation from outward noise as from the inward 
“ereaturely activities’ which sought to distract the 
mind and draw it from the great center on whom 
they depended. This called for the exclusion of all 
human activities within the heart and mind and for 
a careful, prayerful listening for the “still, small 
voice,” which they were ready to obey whether it 
told them to speak or to refrain from speaking. This 
was the constant attitude of heart and mind in which 
the early Friends lived; not to do or to leave undone ; 
not to perform one service because it was great and 
few would undertake it, or to do another deed because 
it was small and many might overlook it. But they 
said, as was said of Jesus Himself: ‘‘So I come to do 
Thy will, O God.” 

I have said that the only 
Friends could offer was a “negative” one. But the 
early [Friends soon discovered that this seemingly 
negative attitude had a very positive effect. The 
fact of so many being together “of one accord, in 
one place,” set in motion great laws (though they 
themselves were ignorant of the existence of those 
laws and saw only the effects)—psychie laws, which 
we, after a lapse of more than two hundred years, 
are but dimly beginning to comprehend. The power 
of united thought is as real as the power of united 
action, and the effect of the law of gravitation upon 
all bodies in the universe is not more certain than 
the effect of this law of united thought upon everyone 
coming within its scope. Most if not all of the 
miracles of Jesus depended upon the complete unity 
of heart and mind between Jesus and the subject: 
“Believest thou that I am able to do this”; when he 
saw their faith, he said to the sick of the palsy, 
“Rise”; and conversely, “He could do no mighty 
works there (in Capernaum ) because of their nnibe- 


lief.” 


It was to this power—not to the silence, but to the 
power which worked in and through silenee—that 
the early Friends owed so much of their success, It 
was true of their meetings, as of that described by 
those who went to hear Goldsmith’s village preacher, 
that 


“aid to worship” which 


Fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 


Barclay himself bears a striking testimony to this 
Chrop. +L Seek te 

When I came into the silent assemblies of God’s people, I 
felt a secret power among them which touched my heart, and 
as I gave way to it I found the evil weakening in me and the 
good raised up, and so I became thus, knit and united to 
them, hungering more and more after this power and this life. 

This, then, was the early Quaker concept of a 
meeting for worship. It was not a meeting for 
preaching, nor a prayer meeting ; it was neither a 
testimony meeting nor a meeting for praise—though 
under the guidance of the spirit any or all of these 
exercises might find a place—but a gathering together 
of individuals who each sought for himself to follow 
the leading of the Inward Light, and by an attitude 
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of silent waiting to be able to “hear what God the 
Lord would say unto them.”—EHditorial in The 
Canadian Friend. 


MARGERY E. WOOTON. 

Margery Elma Kinzer, daughter of Jacob and 
Charity Owen Kinzer, was born in Hendricks County, 
Indiana, Eleventh month 22, 1835. Early in life 
she moved to Howard County, Indiana, where she 
received most of her education at the New London 
Academy. When twenty years of age, she moved 
with her parents to Marshall County, Iowa. The 
ioss of her mother at that time made her the caretaker 
of the home and guardian of her younger brothers. 

Very early in life she committed her way unto 
the Lord and trusted in Him, and He directed her 
paths. Although not feeling gifted for public speak- 
ing in the ministry, she yet felt called to definite 
religious work. 

At the age of twenty-four, on Fourth month 25, 
1860, in the Friends meeting-house at Bangor, Iowa, 
she was joined in marriage with Isom P. Wooton. 
She felt that her life-mission was to join fully as 
an assistant to her husband in making him successful 
in the expreise of the gift which the Master had 
bestowed upon him. This conviction of duty was 
manifest in a remarkable way through almost fifty 
years of married life. Many testing-times came to 
them in great financial depression and the draft of 
her husband into‘the army at the time of the Civil 
War. These would have dampened the ardor of a 
less consecrated person, but in her they only deepened 
the anchor which held her to her purpose. The home 
duties of a farmers’ life for nineteen years were never 
allowed to interfere with her faithful attendance at 
the meetings both on the First-day and the week-day 
worship, and the home devotions were always a 
source of great enjoyment to her. The greatest test 
of her life came when, in the leading of the Spirit, 
it became evident that the two thus joined must leave 
the humble home and the well-known paths of a coun- 
try life and place themselves on the altar of conseera- 
tion for missionary work in the capital city of their 
State (whither only a very few Friends in an unor- 
ganized state had drifted), and with the clear under- 
standing that the financial burden of living in the 
city must be borne by themselves. The decision was 
made after much prayer and faith, and she entered 
on this new duty with shining face, as though she 
had been into the inner sanctuary and learned the 
will of Him whose ordering never faileth. 

Through years of change from field to field in fol- 
lowing His pointing there was no murmuring nor 
halting in her straightforwardness to the lnes of 
duty incident to the call. In her life of simplicity 
and motherly sympathy she soon gathered around 
her a circle of the younger people, who felt that 
she truly was a mother in Israel. It seemed natural 
for people to love her; her cheery, smiling face won 
for her a place in the hearts of all. 


Sho was one of two who organized the local board | 
co) 


of the Woman’s Foreign Misionary Society at Des 
Moines, lowa, when interest was first aroused in that 
cause among the yearly meetings of Friends. Even 
at the time she was stricken, some four years ago, she 
was president of the local union and was leading in 
the missionary lesson. 

As an elder in the different places where she lived, 
and in many important relations, she served the 
Church faithfully. 

During a stay of two years, from 1906 to 1908, 
in Washington and Oregon, though much afflicted, 
she sought to be useful, especially in the one year’s 
connection with the work of the meeting at Newberg, 
Oregon. Soon after this increased aftlictions made 
it necessary. for her to return to her home with her 
daughter, Mrs. John H. Meader, Swarthmore, Pa., 
where she gradually declined in health, until, on 
Second month 4, 1910, she was stricken again with 
apoplexy and sank rapidly until, on the morning 
of Second month 11th, her spirit passed from the 
home of clay to that other home eternal in. the 
Heavens. 

It is left us to finish up a few of the evening 
chores, then go to meet our loved ones among the 
blessed. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 


What if, some morning, when the stars were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the east was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 

Of a benignant spirit standing near; 


And I should tell him, as. he stood beside me, 
“This is our Earth—most friendly Earth, and fair; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air. 


“There is blest living there, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear; 

But stay not, Spirit, Earth has one destroyer— 
His name is Death: flee, lest he finds thee here!” 


And what if, then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 
And take my hand, and say: “My name is Death’? 


C@arrespondence. 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have enjoyed the paper very much, as is evidenced by the 
enclosed remittance for one year’s subscription and order for 
John Woodman’s Journal. 

I have been a member of the Congregational Church for: 
more than thirty years and have not been:a subscriber to any 
Friends paper during that time, but have become so much 
interested in THe AMERICAN FrigND that I want to continue 
it for another year, though I am not suffering for want of 
periodicals. We have the Century Magazine, McClure’s, The 
Outlook and Independent, besides the Daily Toledo Blade 
and some others of minor importance. While I consider 
everything in the paper good, the “R. M. J.” editorials and the 
sentiment on the cover always appeal to me first, then the 
ae ie editorials and “Things of Interest Among Our- 
selves.’ 

[He tells of belonging to Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y., 
years ago, and of transferring his membership to the Con- 
gregational Church when he became isolated from Friends 
and continues.—Ep. ] ; 

I sometimes go over to ‘Tecumseh or Adrian to attend 
quarterly meeting and thus keep in touch with the Church 
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of my childhood and early manhood. For I believe if one 
is ever a Friend he can never get away from that Friendly 


influence. 
Thy friend, 
DANIEL SATTERTHWAITE. 
Toledo, Ohio, Third month 5, rozo. 


To THE Eprtor oF THr AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I being a member of Western Yearly Meeting (smaller 
body), am not in harmony with much I find in THe AMeERrI- 
CAN FRIEND. 

The editorials are scholarly written but usually lack the 
“salt” and therefore are not savory to one who has tasted of 
the “Words of Life.” I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion “How Should a Modern Friends Meeting Be Held?” 
It seems to me it has revealed a wonderful lack of knowledge 
of the true principle of worship that “Friends” should 
exemplify. The discussion of itself is an admission of weak- 
ness which in my mind is a hopeful sign. 

Under the head of “Things of Interest Among Ourselves” 
there is doubtless much truth expressed. I think I know that 
much is misleading. Sometime ago I attended three monthly 
meetings of the Friends Church. At one of these meetings 34 
names were dropped from the roll of membership, at another 
22, and another 24. Upon inquiry as to the cause I learned 
that they were persons who had come into the meeting 
through those revival efforts which are reported to this depart- 
ment as being greatly blessed of the Lord, and had proved to 
be of no use to Society and had been dropped as backsliders. 
And I suppose this process is going on throughout the Society, 
until the leak had exceeded the gain by about 300, after 
eliminating the births, according to your late report. I am 
not opposed to revivals, but it is an evidence that the methods 
and teaching are wrong or that it reveals a lack of ability to 
properly care for those gathered. 

While I have thus written I ought to say there are many 
things I appreciate (Allen Jay’s Autobiography has been of 
interest). It is a means of keeping in touch with the mission 
work and Society matters in general. I enclose order for 
present volume. 

EpHrAim O. Harvey. 
Monrovia, Ind., Third month 6, roto. 


[In his allusion to the “leak” in our membership, Eph- 
raim O. Harvey has touched upon a weakness which should 
awaken our deep concern but it is hardly fair to subtract the 
gain by birth and ignore the loss by death in a comparison. 
Eliminating these two items from our recent statistics our 
apparent gain would be 534, i. e., 103 greater than it is. A 
more accurate estimate of the real ratio of gains and losses 
effected by “revival efforts” can be obtained by subtracting the 
losses by “Disownment,” “Resignation” and “Discontinuance,” 
from the gain by “Request,” which in 1909 leaves a balance of 
1,726 on the positive side of the account. This, however should 
not blind us to the fact that during the year 1,334 members 
were lost to the Society in the manner which Ephraim O. 
Harvey describes.—Ep. | 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues 


A debate between Fowler and Haviland Academies, Kan., 
will take place at Haviland sometime in Fifth month. 


Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, Ind., at a recent session 
appointed a committee to organize a monthly meeting in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Fowler Academy, Kan., recently received an excellent por- 
trait of Frances E. Willard. It was presented by the Fowler 
W. C. T. U. on behalf of the Meade County W. C. T. U. 


Martha E. Carr recently visited Friends at Hargrave, Kan. 
She preached twice at the meeting-house and once at a school- 
house four miles northeast of Hargrave. 


The following named Friends, members of Tacoma 
Monthly Meeting, Washington, have passed the four-score 
mark: Jonathan Votaw, 86; Jane Votaw, 80; Albert Hunt,, 80. 


A series of meetings were begun at Greenfield, Ind., on the 
6th inst. Elbert Russell opened the meetings, which con- 
tinued under the care of Daisy Barr. Leora Bogue conducted 
the singing. 


The organization of a brass band is an innovation at Penn 
College. ~The members have been practicing since ‘Tenth 
month under the direction of Prof. Allen. 


Three churches, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist, joined 
with Friends in a recent revival effort at Paoli, Ind. The 
meetings continued four weeks, 116 conversions and renewals 
were reported and many more than this number became inter- 
ested. Quite a number will join Friends. 


Friends at Indianapolis expect to have special meetings 
every evening except Seventh-day between the 20th and 27th 
inst. A program of addresses has been arranged to be deliv- 
ered by different ministers of Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings. 


Asa Woodward closed a series of meetings at Hominy, 
Okla, on the 6th inst. Five new members were added to 
Friends. A meeting will be established at this place as soon 
as a pastor can be secure to take charge of the work. 


Joshua L. Baily, Philadelphia, recently made a gift of fifty 
volumes, mostly Friends writing, to the library of Corinth 
Academy, Ivor, Va. Some very valuable modern books are in 
the collection. In addition to these there are several booklets 
which contain sketches of the lives of Quaker leaders. 


The Philadelphia Adult School met for a social evening in 
the Dutch Room of the Central Y. M. C. A. the 5th inst. 
Twenty-three of the men enjoyed a good dinner together and 
entertained each other with talks and music, both instructive 
and humorous. 


In response to an urgent call from National Superintendent 
Baker for a National Legislative Superintendent at ‘Washing- 
ton, S. Edgar Nicholson has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League and will take 
up his new work immediately. It is understood that he will 
continue to superintend the legislative interests of Pennsyl- 
vania until the exigencies of the present political campaign 
are over. 


Charles White, Muncie, Ind., conducted a series of meetings 
at Fairmount, Ind., assisted by Daisy Barr, the resident pastor. 
Three children’s meetings were held. Most of those taking a 
definite stand were young people. Charles White’s teaching 
and preaching were of a deep spiritual nature, well suited to 
the needs of the Church. Four persons were received by 
letter at last monthly meeting, and a number of others are 
expected to join next month. 


Theodore Reynolds, Vermilion Grove, IIl., a notice of whose 
death appears elsewhere, was a life-long member with Friends. 
He was active and influential in educational work in the 
Friends academies at Vermilion Grove, Ill., and Hesper, Kan. 
The latter years of his life were given to pastoral work. 
Dying at the age of fifty-four, when his life work seemed 
only partially completed, his loss is keenly felt by his meeting. 


Hugh W. Maxwell, Cupertino, Cal., a subscriber of nearly 
four score and ten writes:—‘“I have been a reader and sub- 
scriber for THe AMERICAN Frienp and its predecessors for 
nearly 64 years. Enoch Lewis published The Review in 1846. 
I took it at the start and have followed it up. We take six 
other papers, two of them dailies, but Tar AMERICAN FRIEND 
is the first to be read through. My wife, Miriam A, Max- 
well, as well as myself, are in our ninetieth year, yet we 
expect to continue to read the paper.” 


A thoroughgoing revival has stirred Earlham College. A 
young man in his first year there writing home to his father 
says: “We had some of the greatest meetings Earlham ever 
had last week and the first part of this. Fellows that have 
been here two, three and four years got up and made the first 
open confession they ever made in their lives. It was cer- 
tainly great to hear. On our hall (16 men) all but four or 
five have taken a definite stand, and it has been the same way 
throughout the building.” , 


E. J. Scott, a birthright Friend, who has for some vears 
been a pastor in the United Brethren Church, has recently 
returned to the Quaker fold. His letter was received at Fair- 
mount, Ind., the 2d ult. Since that time he has been engaged 
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in a series of meetings at North Summitville, Ind., five miles 
south of Fairmount, where Friends have a membership of 
some fifteen. The effort, which continued two weeks, resulted 
in a general awakening. A number will unite with Friends 
at Fairmount. E. J. Scott has consented to be at North 
Summitville First-day evenings, for the present at least. 


From Seattle, Wash., come the following items :—The 
C. E. Society gave a very successful social at the “Manse” 
on the 13th ult. Over forty young people were present and 
some new faces were seen in the C. E. meetings as a result. 

Joshua Wright, eighty-four years old, has been quite sick, 
but is slowly improving. 

At a recent monthly meeting John Emmanuel gave the 
story of his conversion and later work. ‘He is an Armenian 
and was converted in the mission which is operated by Eng- 
lish Friends, in Constantinople. 

The pastor, J. Edgar Williams is planning to use the stere- 
opticon occasionally in the First-day evening- meetings. 


William Carleton Wood, a minister of lowa Yearly Meeting, 
formerly of Macedon, N. Y., holder of the Porter Ogden 
Jacobus Fellowship for 1909-10 at Hartford ‘Theological 
Seminary, has just been appointed to the Thayer fellowship at 
the Jerusalem School of Archaeology, Palestine, for I910-II. 
It is understood that he and his wife, Alice C. Wood, will sail 
for Germany the latter part of May for three or four months 
of special study before proceeding to Jerusalem. ‘The Thayer 
fellowship is open to Bachelors of Arts of any American 
college and is awarded by competitive examination to the best 
qualified applicant. W. C. Wood is a graduate of Oakwood 
Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., and of Penn College. 


The conference of Lansdowne and Media Friends, which 
met at Media, Pa., the 26th ult., was an occasion manifesting 
considerable life. The discussion indicated that there is a 
deep desire among Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
to reach out and make their influence count for constructive 
religious work in the communities where they live. 

The leading subject of the afternoon session, “How Can We 
Make Our Meetings for Worship Appeal to Outsiders,’ was 
opened by Walter W. Haviland, of Friends Select School, 
Philadelphia, followed by earnest discussion. “What Consti- 
tutes an Efficient Religious Periodical,” was the supplementary 
theme. This was discussed by Sarah. Elkinton and others. 

The evening meeting was addressed by President Isaac 
Sharpless, of Haverford College, and Alfred C. Garrett, Ger- 
mantown. ‘The former spoke of the industrial, political, and 
social changes that have taken place in the 250 years since the 
rise of the Society; and the latter spoke of the New Testa- 
ment Church, and contrasted some of its precedents with 
present Friendly practices. 

The conference was well attended, about 275 partaking of 
the supper which was served in the meeting-house. 


J. J. Mills’ address, delivered at the Whittier Meeting the 
27th ult., was of unusual interest. His subject was “The 
Christian College and the Church.” The Whittier “Daily 
News” devotes nearly two columns to it. In concluding the 
report it says: “Dr. Mills’ discourse was listened to with pro- 
found interest throughout, and fully met the aspersion that 
higher education as given in the Christian colleges of our 
country is inimical to religion. As bearing on this view of 
the question Dr. Mills stated that during his long experience 
as president of Earlham College wholesome religious influence 
and sound doctrinal teaching were kept constantly in view, 
with active evangelistic work among and by the students at 
opportune times, and that he had never known a student to 
go out from the institution with his Christian faith impaired. 

“The sermon was felt by all present to be especially timely 
in view of current discussion on some of the points involved, 
and as a result of it there will be increased interest and 
loyalty in support of Whittier College, because of the well- 
known interest of faculty and officials in developing religious 
life and character in the students, as shown by the activities 
in various lines of evangelistic and missionary effort that 
occupy a prominent place in the work of the institution.” 


Gospel services began at East Main Street Meeting, Rich- 
mond, Ind., the 6th ult. Truman C. Kenworthy, the pastor, 
was assisted by Levi T. Pennington and other local workers. 
The meetings continued three weeks and were seasons of 
great benefit to the membership, their influence also extending 
to other congregations in the city. From the first to last a 
deep interest was manifest, especially among the younger 


people. The boys and girls sat up in front, and gave careful 
attention to every discourse and reported “on duty” for 
every effort. ; 

A sermon on “Saul Hiding Among the Stuff’ appealed to 
the manhood of the boys and some “secreted ones” determined 
upon winning and wearing a kingly crown. Two evenings were 
spent in exalting God’s word, magnifying the importance of 
the place the Bible deserves in the lives and homes of Chris- 
tians. What it means to become “right in heart” was 
definitely explained, the necessity was shown of “plowing up 
the fallow ground,” of digging deep, of building on the sure 
foundation. The Christian life was presented as full of 
promise, but no play—involving serious warfare, the very 
difficulties of the struggle inviting recruits. ‘The messages 
throughout were logical, plain and convincing—the truth, 
lovingly and faithfully proclaimed. 

Heavy snow storms affected the attendance during the sec- 
ond week of the series, but East Main Street was thoroughly 
awakened. The First-day school students were especially 
stirred. The activity shown gives promise of continued life 
and energy. ‘ 


Friendswood Academy, Friendswood, Texas, is making 
good progress this year. The attendance has increased more 
than 50 per cent. over that of last year. ‘The patrons of the 
school were greatly encouraged by the success attending the 
efforts made during the past summer to increase the facilities 
of the school, and the management wish again to thank those 
who so generously aided in a financial way. 

The addition of a considerable amount of scientific appa- 
ratus, maps, a globe, book-case, etc., has materially aided in 
the work of the school. 

The increased attendance has made it necessary to employ 
two teachers, and Mabel Hoover is acting assistant. For the 
first time in its history the school is attracting students from 
outside of its own immediate neighborhood. Anyone having 
books suitable for a school library could do no better than to 
donate them to this school, where they would do much good. 

The present principal, Willits R. Worthington, has 
resigned his position for the ensuing year, it being necessary 
for him to devote his time to his home place at Friendswood. 
He will, however, continue: his interest in the school. 

The Academy Board will be glad to receive applications for 
the position of principal. 

The visit recently made by Edith Stanton Worth, the 
evangelistic superintendent of Wichita Quarterly Meeting, 
Wichita, Kan., was a great inspiration to the school. 

The board is contemplating the strengthening of the school 
in various ways for the coming year. 


The Ministerial Association of Western Yearly Meeting 
met at the Friends Church building, Indianapolis, the rst inst. 
The meeting was characterized by a spirit of fellowship and 
sympathy and all present pronounced it one of the best meet- 
ings in the history of the organization. ‘The subjects for dis- 
cussion were of unusual interest. “Neglected Truths in 
Preaching” or “The Minister in the Pulpit,” was the subject 
of a well prepared paper by Frank Moorman, in which he gave 
as a foundation “The Bible as our text-book and the embodi- 
ment of Truth.” The atonement, repentance, regeneration and 
a holy life were alluded to. Also the subjects of “Missions 
and Giving,” “Amusements,” etc., all absolutely necessary to 
the good of society and the individual. A profitable discussion 
followed. 

Thomas C. Brown spoke of “The Call to the Ministry,” and 
gave his own experience. He told of his call, his consecration, 
and how his ideal of life was completely changed. In con- 
trast to the popular idea that ministers are influenced in their 
decision to enter the ministry for pecuniary considerations, 
the speaker told how his call came at a time when there was 
no promise of any support. ‘Twenty-eight years of service 
have followed as a result of that call, only two of which have 
been lived under his own roof. In the “Round Table,” which 
concluded the further consideration of the subject, a very 
tender and precious spirit prevailed. Morton C. Pearson, 
Frank Moorman and others spoke of their call and obedience 
therein, Eliza C. Armstrong introduced the subject of “The 
Call of Young Women,” which was enlarged upon by Morton 
Pearson and others. Women can do a work that men cannot 
do, and the young women should be encouraged along the 
lines of the ministry of the word. 

Under “Miscellaneous Business” it was decided to dispense 
with the meeting of this association Fifth month and ask the 
ministers to urge upon all to attend the Laymen’s Missionary 
Meeting to be held in Indianapolis, Fourth month 12th, 13th 
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and 14th. Morton C. Pearson called attention to the oppor- 
tunity for spiritual refreshment and uplift offered by the Bible 
Conference at Winona Lake, this summer, and urged all 
Friends to attend, as arrangements will be made and time 
given whereby Friends can have an hour each day in the 
discussion of questions of interest to the Church, besides the 
opportunity of the special teaching and general help of the 
conference. 

A committee was appointed to consider the future of this 
association and arrange for the work next year. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS IN CONFERENCE. 


Following is a brief outline of the Conference of Ministers 
and Christian Workers, held in connection with the quarterly 
meeting of Friends, at Winthrop Center, Maine, Second 
month 4th and 5th. This was a union conference of Dover, 
Parsonsfield, Falmouth, Vassalboro and Fairfield Quarterly 
Meetings, being the five northern quarterly meetings of the 
New England Yearly Meeting. 

This conference was held in response to a concern of New 
England Yearly Meeting in Sixth month last year and was 
inaugurated under the direction of the superintendent of 
evangelistic work of the yearly meeting. 

The conference of Christian workers held at Winthrop 
Center, Maine, opened Sixth-day afternoon, Second month 
4th. Arthur Jones was appointed to preside at the sessions, 
and Mabel G. Bailey was appointed secretary. 

“Aim and Methods of Friends in Northern New England,” 
was the theme of the first session. The subject was opened 
by Arthur Jones. The aim of Friends should be the advance- 
ment of the cause of Jesus Christ in our respective fields, 
and the finding of our places in the effort of making Him 
known to the whole world. Whatever may be said with 
regard to various proper and effective ways of presenting the 
Gospel, preaching holds the place of prime importance. A 


second object is the cultivation of individual and_ united 
worship and a third is that of religious instruction. This 
would of necessity include knowledge of the _ Bible, 
and of the fundamentals of the Christian Faith. In the 


accomplishment of these purposes the preaching service, the 
prayer meeting, the Bible school, the Christian Endeavor, and 
all the organized and individual activities of the Church should 
contribute. 

Orlando Williams continued the subject. The aim of 
Friends should be the salvation of the lost. and the building 
up of believers in the most holy faith. "The methods must 
be varied according to the needs of the people. No particular 
methods will be effective in all communities. No pastor can 
succeed without the confidence and assistance of his congre- 
gation. ‘The dominant thought was individual consecration 
to the Lord, and the recognition that he calls every child of 
His to come and work in His church, 

The second session of the conference opened Sixth-day 
evening at 7.30. S. Adelbert Wood, Tamworth, N. H., read 
the scriptures and offered prayer. “The Financing of Our 
Local Meetings” was the subject of the session. Charles M. 
Woodman opened the discussion. He showed the importance 
of proper financial conditions as necessary for proper spiritual 
results. He described the method recently adopted by the 
Oak Street Meeting in Portland, and gave the reasons in its 
favor. It is a systematic plan of raising all the funds in con- 
nection with the church activities by contributing weekly. The 
reasons given in its favor were: ; 

1. It is scriptural. ‘The Bible plan is for every person to 
“Lay aside on the first day of the week as the Lord hath pros- 
pered him.” 

2. It makes giving beautiful and easy; not hard and taxing. 
The method of having a church tax is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of Quaker liberty. It becomes irksome to be met at 
every corner by the treasurer of some department of the 
church work. ‘The weekly offering eliminates all this. 

3. The method stretches a man’s soul. Each person gives 
because he wants to. It becomes an offering instead of a col- 


lection. The giving also forms a part of the worship. 
4. This method gives every one a chance to give. Under 
the former methods only a very few contributed. In the Oak 


Street Meeting the number of those who give has increased 
nearly one-half since this plan was adopted. It is particularly 
useful in training the children to give. 

5. Such a plan keeps the treasury replenished at all times, 
instead of making it necessary for the several departments to 
either borrow money or let the bills go unpaid when they are 
due. 

The plan used in the Oak Street Meeting is that of having 
the duplex envelope. This envelope has two pockets, one for 


the home work and the other for the foreign. The use of 
this plan has increased the sum subscribed for home expenses 
$200, and the benevolences one-half, and the canvass was not 
yet completed. 

A general discussion followed, in which the plan presented 
was generally commended. 

George H. Pope, Vassalboro, expressed surprise that there 
were any meetings in which the plan of the tax was still used. 
In his meeting a monthly offering is used to pay expenses. 

S. Adelbert Wood, Tamworth, N. H., said his meeting used 
the envelope system during the winter, but the large number 
of summer visitors made it advisable to change the plan dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Walter Meader, Gonic, N. H., thought this was the best 
plan for raising church money yet presented. 

John Howard, Rochester, N. H., was favorable to the 
scheme, but thought that in some meetings the pastor must use 
care in suggesting changes in the financial methods, lest he be 
suspected of trying to increase his own support. 

Osborne Hoffman, Ft. Fairfield, said the method his meet- 
ing was using proved very intermittent in its result, so he 
urged the weekly offering plan and had found it a great 
improvement. 

The third session of the conference, Seventh-day, 2 P. M., 
had for its subject “Social and Spiritual Leadership in Rural 
Communities.” Walter S. Meader lead in the discussion of 
the subject. Love must be the impelling force in true leader- 
ship. ‘There is an instinct in man to follow that which is 
higher. Christ understood this, and took advantage of this 
faculty in His work. If Christ used it, should not we use the 
same gift? Love constrains. It is very important that the 
children should be brought in, and that can be done by 
mingling with them. Healthy, innocent amusements must be 
furnished for our young people. Join them in their sports, 
win their friendship and thereby lead them to higher things. 
Win people by sympathetic helpfulness and love. 

Mr. Miller, a State worker for the Baptists, spoke on this 
subject. He said the secret of success in evangelistic work is 
coming into personal contact with the people. The successful 
worker must have a genuine love for men. 

At the evening session John Howard spoke on the subject 
“What is a Real Christian?” ‘The distinction between a real 
and a false Christian was explained, and the demands of a 
true Christian life were forcefully presented. 


es Se 


BORN. 


Brair.—To Robert L. M. and Ocianna R. Blair, Progress, 
N. C., Third’ month 8, 1910, a son, Stanley Redding Blair. 


HawortH.—To Ralph and Hanna Haworth, Wilmington, 
Ohio, Second month 26, 1910, a daughter, Harriet. 


DIED. 


Hapiry.—At her home, West Watseka, Ill, Third month 
7, 1910, Mary Thomas Hadley, wife of Newton Hadley, aged 
seventy-seven years. She was a birthright Friend, a true 
Christian wife and mother. A husband and eight children 
survive her. 


Pickarp.—At his home near Cuba, Kan., Second month 14, 
1910, Laban, son of Henry and Eleanor Pickard, aged 
eighty-three years. The deceased was a native of Indiana. 
For a number of years he resided in Iowa, where he married 
Rhoda Mendenhall in 1850. Since 1881 they have resided in 
Republic County, Kansas. 


Rrynoips.—At Vermilion Grove, Ill., Second month 2, 1910, 
Theodore Reynolds, aged fifty-four years. 


Taper.—At Sherwood, N. Y., First month 109, 1910, 
Martha A., wife of Benj. F. Taber, in her seventieth year. 
The deceased was a beloved member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing (Poplar Ridge Local Meeting) and for a number of years 
an accepted elder. 


TaatcHer.—At her home in Whittier, Cal., Second Month 
19, 1910, Sylvia B. Thatcher, aged nearly seventy-one years. 
She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends. 


WrESNER—At Santee, Cal., Second month 4, 1910, Elwood 
M. Weesner, aged seventy years. He was founder of the 
work at Douglas, Alaska, and the first missionary there. A 
quiet, unassuming man, who did faithfully the work which 
came to his hand. 
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Che International Leason 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII, THIRD MONTH 27, IQIO. 


EASTER OR REVIEW. 


Mark 16: 1-8. 


Go_DEN TExts.—I am He that liveth, was 
dead; and behold I am alive for evermore. 
Rev. 1-18. 

Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease among the 


people. Matt. 4 : 25. 
DAILY READINGS FOR 


PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 21st. ‘The empty 


tomb. Mark 16 : 1-8 

Third-day. Resurrection foretold. John 2: 
13-22. 

Fourth-day. Christ rejected. John 18: 
33-40. 


Fifth-day. Without fault. John 19 :1-7. 


Sixth-day. Crucified. Mark’ 15 + 25-38. 

Seventh-day. Sealed tomb. Matt. 27: 
57-06. 

First-day. Risen. John 20: 1-18. 


Time.—Probably first week in April, 
AD .130: 

Place—Tomb in a garden near 
Calvary—the place of crucifixion. The 
exact site has not yet been determined. 

Parallel passages.—Matt. 28 : 1-8; 
Luke 24 : 1-9; John 20 : 1-2, 

The accounts of the Resurrection are 
fragmentary, and it is not easy to com- 
bine the four into one continuous nar- 
rative. This brevity and simplicity of 
the accounts is really evidence of the 
honesty of the narrators, and of their 
perfect belief in the fact of the resurrec- 
tion. The absence of detail is proof 
that the stories are not fictitious. A 
made-up story would be sure to go into 
particulars. 

The parallel passages should be care- 
fully read as each throws additional 
light on the subject. 

1. “When the Sabbath was past.” That 
would be immediately after sunset on 
Seventh-day. “That they might anoint 
Him.” Had they expected the resur- 
rection, they would not have done this. 

3. “And they said.” Literally, as in 
R. V. “And they were saying.” That is, 
as they were walking to the sepulchre. 

4. “For it was very great,” refers to 
the latter part of verse ah 
_ 5. “Entering into.” This implies that 
It was a cave. “A young man.” Mark 
says nothing of angels. “Amazed.” 
The word is a_ strong one—“utterly 
amazed.” 

6. The whole tone of the verse seems 
to imply that they should have under- 
stocd that Jesus would rise from the 
dead. Note the vividness of the nar- 
rative which is preserved in the R. V. 

7. “And Peter.” As one whose faith 
needed especial strengthening. “Galilee,” 
etc. (See Mark 14:28). The disciples 
apparently did not understand Christ’s 
words in Matthew 26 : 32, and had to be 
reminded of them. 

8. A most natural result of what they 
had seen. 

The testimony to the reality of the 
resurrection has been thus summarized. 
(1) The direct and positive assertion 
of the four evangelists: (2) the testi- 
mony of Christ Himself as related in 
the Gospels which we accept: (3) the 
founding of the Christian Church which 
was established upon the belief of the 
Resurrection as one of its cardinal doc- 
frines; (4) the testimony of the Apostle 
Paul; (5) the celebration of the “First 
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hot breads, 
pastry, are 

* lessened in cost 
and increased 

in quality and 
wholesomeness, 


Baking Powder / 


Bake the food at home 
and save mone 


= 


day of the week” from the earliest days 
in memory of the Lord’s Resurrection. 
Of the above the existence and growth 
of the Christian Church is perhaps the 
strongest. “Christianity is built on the 
conviction of the disciples that Jesus 
who was crucified had risen from the 
dead and was seated in glory at the 
Father’s right hand. It was in virtue 
of this unwavering conviction that the 


future career of Christianity became 
possible.” 
BRIEF REVIEW. 


In the lessons of the past quarter we 
have seen how the golden text (Matt. 


“4 :23) was carried out in the life and 


teaching of our Lord. We have studied 
about John the Baptist, the forerunner, 
and how the way was prepared for the 
Christ; in the baptism and temptation 
how Jesus consecrated Himself to the 
work before Him, and how He was 
tempted just in those points which 
touched Him the most; how He began 
His ministry in Galilee teaching, and 
showed His sympathy, with needy 
humanity; how in the Beatitudes He 
laid down the principles—the spiritual 
principles upon which His kingdom 
rests; how, if we are children of God, 
we should act one towards another and 
towards those around us; how that. giv- 
ing must come from sympathy and 
from the heart; He taught the need of 
communion by means of prayer, of the 
forgiving spirit in order to be forgiven; 
that our treasure ‘should be in heaven, 
and that worry and_ over-anxious 
thoughts are not right. 

In our judgments concerning others 
we should be careful; that we should 
ourselves live out the golden rule. That 
there are two ways, two characters, two 
foundations, and*that our true success 


and true happiness depend upon which 
one we choose. He reveals Himself as 
the sympathizer and healer. He calms 
the storm; He heals the demoniac; He 
reads the heart of the paralytic and first 
cures that which He saw the man 
needed most. In all these He shows 
Himself the Saviour of men, and as 
we put our trust in Him, He will be 
our Saviour. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 27, I9I10. 


GETTING READY TO LIVE 
FOREVER. 


Bcey, 223 1-75 
(Easter meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING 


Second-day, Third 
longing. Phil. 1 : 21-26. 

Third-day. Our earthly house. 
I<S. 
"Pourth-day. 
"> Fifth-day. Hezekiah’s view of death. Isa. 


WEEK. 
fi: 
21st. Paul’s 


EitGornse: 


month 


Job’s triumphant faith. Job 19: 


38 : I-22. 

Sixth-day. Paul’s view of death. I Cor. 
15} 42-55. ; : 

Seventh-day. Christ’s own view. John 14: 
2751 28: 


The child knows life as it comes to 
him and as he exemplifies it; fresh, 
joyous, enlarging. It seems to him to 
be victor over all that might oppose. 
Hunger gives way to satisfaction and 
weariness to renewal of strength. The 
years pass too slowly, since added years 
mean added power of body and of mind, 
for life is conqueror of the realms that 
lie beyond, so it seems to the child. 


17, 1910. | 


But to the man the thought is of a 
more even strife, doubtful as to. the 
issue at times, and sure at length to 
meet with overthrow, when the dust 
shall “return to the earth as it was.” 

But to the reborn man—born from 
above—the child spirit and the child 
knowledge are unchanged; life continues 
to bé fresh, joyous, and enlarging— 
“more and more unto the perfect day.” 
The dreary view of death that the old 
king held has no place with jhim, for 
though the grave lies athwart his path 
it does not stop his praise. It is only 
the couch for a weary body, while the 
spirit pushes through its opened 
portals—left ajar since that first Easter 
day—to join Him who said: “I go to 
prepare a place for you,” in that house 
that Paul calls eternal, since only such 
a home is fitted to the needs of a reborn 
spirit, whose life is in the care of the 
Everlasting Father. 

Jesus looked upon the laying aside of 
the fleshly tabernacle as a matter for 
‘congratulation by his disciples, and Paul 
thought of the departure as a thing to 
be desired. For Jesus it was going to 
the Father, and to Paul it was the real- 
ization of the promise that “where I am, 
ye shall be also.” 

To the child life is what it is because 


WHAT’S THE USE 
TO A HABIT WHEN IT MEANS 
DISCOMFORT ? 


STICKING 


Old King Coffee knocks subjects out 
tolerably flat at times, and there is no 
possible doubt of what did it. A Mich. 
woman gives her experience: 

“T used to have liver trouble nearly 
all of the time and took medicine which 
relieved me only for a little while. Then 
every once in a while I would be sud- 
denly doubled up with an awful agony 
-in my stomach. It seemed as though 
every time I took a breath I would die. 
No one could suffer any more and live. 

“Finally I got down so -sick with 
catarrh of the stomach that I could not 
turn over in bed, and my stomach did 
not digest even milk. The doctor finally 
told me that if I did not give up drink- 
ing coffee I would surely die, but I felt 
T could not give it up. 

“However, Husband brought home a 
package of Postum and it was made 
strictly according to directions. It was 

the only thing that would stay on my 
’ stomach, and I soon got so I liked it 
very much. 

“Gradually I began to get better, and 
week by week gained in strength and 
health. Now I am in perfect condition, 
and I am convinced that the whole cause 
of my trouble was coffee drinking, and 
my getting better was due to leaving off 
coffee and taking Postum. 

“A short time ago I tasted some coffee 
and found, to mv astonishment, that I 
did not care anything about it. - I never 
have to take medicine any more. I 
hope you will use this letter for the 
benefit of those suffering from the 
poisonous effects of coffee.” 


Read the little book. “The Road to 


Wellville,’ in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
mterest. 
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The Provident Life 24 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Saie-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 


his powers of appropriation and assimi- 
lation are active and effectual, because 
his unspoiled tastes and capacities put 
the furnished supplies to their intended 
use; and while there are limits to physi- 
cal gains, and the time eventually comes 
to us all when they fall behand the 
losses, in the spiritual kingdom unfail- 
ing springs of youth keep refreshed the 
powers of growth, and life knows no 
waning. The preparation for living 
forever is only the unending adjustment 
to the unfailing sunnly that Jesus gives. 
“We will make our abode with’— 
whom? The man that loves Him and 
keeps His word. That means to take 
care of and to give heed to. It is not 
putting by as a sacred treasure or a 
precious heirloom merely, but also con- 
forming to it, and this not merely for a 
time or in certain respects, but through- 
out its full measure and in all things. 
The draftsman’s lines are drawn by a 
rule that gives both measure and direc- 
tion, and they are bounded by its 
length. Our lives are measured by a 
life that gives direction and measure, 
and its power is endless. Tt will carry 
along with it all that is yielded to it. 
Getting ready to live forever is nothing 
less nor more than keeping open the 
channels by which that life seeks to 
come into our own, by faith and 
obedience such as belong to the children 
of an everlasting love. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes te advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Home for well-trained girl of eleven 
in return forlightservices before and after school 
hours. Reference required. Address by letter, 
Mrs, CuHas. GILpIn, JR., 1116 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIX SHARES OF STOCK of the Pocono Manor 
Association for sale. A. R.. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M, GATGHBL 


Private Milliner 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Practically 


FREE 


/ We grow the best roses 

j in America. We supply 

the United States Gov- 

ernment with roses to 

decorate the White House 

Grounds, as well as many of 

the most famous rose lovers. 

We grow roses, not merely to sell, but to 

grow in your garden in whatever locality 

that maybe. We positively guarantee our roses to grow 

and to bloom. And to prove them we'll send you a 

beautiful guaranteed rose bush at planting time. 2 

Also our 132-page guide to ‘*The Best Roses in FF 

America" and other flowers. 

And acoupon | worth 25c. on your first purchase of $1.00, 

or good for our ‘* How to Grow Roses’’—one of the most § 
interesting and helpful books on rose culture published. 
All above for ten cents to pay postage and packing. 
Send your ten cents to us today and receive the above, 
all charges prepaid. Do not delay — please send today. 
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FINANCIAL 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA and MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for36 years. We collect and remit in- 
terest wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH & JONES 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished, 
Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6” 


NET TO FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 
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Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
SRI Rnecimemeeranme re een Stn OWES eee 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 
At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 


per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 


PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


HALF -TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W. Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FHILADEL PHIA. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones (| Keystone, Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphie 


NEW 1910 


The Quaker inthe Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,” 
‘Witchcraft and Quakerism,” etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 


Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 


speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 


ciated, although the subject 1s beginning to receive more careful 


attention at the hands of competent historians. 


The author is 


concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 


or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 


social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 


that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 


philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 


the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH 
A WANTON GOSPELLER 
THE QUAKER FRANCHISE 


THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 
THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 


THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 


12mo. 54x 8 inches. 


327 pages. 


Cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ A CUSTOMER SAYS 
RS That a booklet we recently designed and 
are printed for him has elicited favorable com- 
ment from every recipient, and is bringing 


reliable 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 
copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


256 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
colored and duotone piates, and tells how 
to plant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 
Be sure to secure a copy early. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


much more business than its predecessor 


| (manufactured by another printer.) 


We'll show samples of both if you'll call. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street tate! Philadelphia 
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Events and Comments 
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The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion desires First-day, Fourth month 
24th to be set aside as a special time for 
considering the crusade against the 
White Plague. All churches and Chris- 
tian associations are asked to co-operate 
in furthering this cause. Free literature 
can be secured by addressing Livingston 
Farand, 105 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 


As a result of a combination of the 
Democrats and Republican insurgents 
in the House of Representatives Speaker 
Cannon has been eliminated from the 
Rules Committee. This change was not 
accomplished without a severe contest 
which lasted for three days and induced 
the members to hold one all-night ses- 
sion. 

The situation in the Lower House is 
now not unlike the new British Parlia- 
ment—the machine which controls the 
organization is not sufficiently strong to 
carry its measures without the support 
of independent factions. In our coun- 
try this is likely to afford opportunity 
for reform legislation that would other- 
wise be smothered in committee. 


Another source of national wealth has 
been found, this time near. Murfrees- 
boro, in Arkansas. It is a diamond 
mine, the producing value of which is 
yet to be learned, but from which 700 
diamonds of good quality, varying in 
size from chips to six and one-half 
carats, have been taken. ‘The owners are 
installing $200,000 worth of mining 
machinery. In the Arkansas field, 
within an area of less than I00 acres, 
there exists one of those rare freaks of 
geological formation which produces 
the diamond. It is not a long, extend- 
ing vein, like deposits of gold or silver 
or coal, but a small neck or pipe of 
igneous rock forced up by volcanic 
action from a great depth. Scientists 
believe that in past ages this was the 
opening of a volcano, but the cone was 
long since washed away by erosion, leav- 
ing the choked-up pipe. The diamond 
bearing rock, therefore, extends straight 
downward, instead of under a wide area. 
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Prof. William E. B. DuBois, of the 
Atlanta University for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes, justified the existence 
of his college in forceful language 
before a Boston audience recently. He 
frankly faced the questions growing out 
of race prejudice and proceeded as fol- 
lows: “Mind, I make no argument for 
or against racial separation. But I am 
saying, with emphasis: State in your 
own mind every argument for racial 
isolation at its full strength; conclude, 
if you will, that my child shall not be 
educated with yours; that it is indis- 
creet to eat at the same table; that you 
have definite matrimonial 
your sister, and that black people and 
white cannot righteously worship God 
from the same pews—assert these 
beliefs, either for yourselves or in 
sympathy with others who passionately 
insist upon them) and then remember 
that the stronger this argument for 
racial isolation the more compelling is 
the righteous demand of black folk for 
their own social leadership, their own 
fountains of knowledge, their own cen- 
ters of culture; and this not for their 
amusement or delectation, not to flatter 
their vanity, but to give them the abso- 
lute and indispensable foundations for 
solid and real advance in civilization 
and social reform, the uplifting of their 
masses, and rational guidance in health, 
work and morals.” 

Granted that much, then the race must 
have colleges like Atlanta University 
as well as vocational schools like Tuske- 
gee. 


There are hints worthy of grave con- 
sideration in some of the words which 
James J. Hill used before the Minne- 
sota Hardware Association at St. Paul, 
when he gave his ideas of frugality. 
He said, in part: “I don’t believe in 
hoarding money. It has its uses for 
doing good, but I do not believe it is 
respectable for people to squander 
money, that other people have earned 
for them. For the present year 400,000 
automobiles have been ordered for the 
people of the United States. At an 
average of $1,000 an automobile this 
would amount to $400,000,000. Not one 
cent of this $400,000,000 is invested in 
anything that will produce one bushei 
of grain. In the past twenty years the 
American people have at least learned 
how to spend money with a free hand. 
There are proportionately a far greater 
number of people living in the cities of 
the United States today, as compared 
with the population of the rural dis- 
tricts, than ever before. In 1868 but 
twenty per cent. of our people lived in 
the cities; today the percentage of city 
dwellers is more than forty.” The 
tendency of the average American is to 
live beyond his means. If he makes 
money he likes to spend it, feeling, and 
often saying, “There’s more where that 
came from.” Economy is not our 
national trait, except in hard times. 


In the passing away of Dr. Louis 
Klopsch, proprietor and editor of The 
Christian Herald, one of the most unique 
characters has been removed from relig- 
ious journalism. He was a native of 
Germany, but was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents when he was two 
years old. In his twenty-fifth year he 
became owner of The Hotel Reporter, 


plans for 


New York, and retained control of that 
paper until 1890. 

In the meantime he had become inti- 
mately acquainted with T. De Witt 
Talmage, attended his services and pub- 
lished his sermons, In 1890 he visited 
Palestine, and on’ his return purchased 
The Christian Herald, which had been 
founded in New York City, as a branch 
of the English publication of the same 
name; in 1892 he became its sole owner, 
and slowly, but wisely, made a great 
change in the character of the paper. 
He secured Dr. Talmage as chief 
editor, but never withdrew his own 
directing hand from its contents. From 
1885 he had owned and managed the 
Talmage Syndicate and was. Dr. 
Talmage’s close friend until his death; 
also for a time he acted as superintend- 
ent of the Tabernacle Sunday-school, 
which institution almost equaled the 
preacher in drawing power. _ 

In every phase of journalism Dr. 
Klopsch was a master. None surpassed, 
if equaled, him in managing the circula- 
tion and securing advertisements; also 
he was a good judge of values of mer- 
chandise proffered in payments for. 
advertising, and he was a good discerner 
of what would suit a large class who 
wished an undenominational religious 
paper. 

He surpassed any citizen of any coun- 
try in the wide distribution of benefac- 
tions, equaled any in exposure to infec- 
tious disease, and showed greater facil- 
ity in raising money for strictly benevo- 
lent purposes than any other single man. 
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IN THE PRESENCE OF ENEMIES. 


It is not possible, in a world like ours, to have 
“oreen pastures” and “still waters” all the time; and 
even if it were possible, it would not be best. It 
might do for sheep, but not for men. There must 
be hills to climb and dark valleys to thread if high 
faith and valiant spirit are to be formed. The wise 
soul learns that God sets His table and feeds His 
guests where enemies are ringed about and where 
thick dangers lurk. It is this mission which our 
enemies perform in our lives that I want to speak of. 

We cannot expect to have opposition and hostility 
swept out of the world. Interests clash, and no man 
can assert a truth or champion an opinion without 
arousing a counter-assertion from somebody. Our 
most sincere beliefs and our most honest convictions 
are no sooner uttered than they are misnamed and 
attacked by someone who is entrenched in opposing 
views. We are forced to hear our dearest faiths 
called bad names, and we must endure the spectacle 
of seeing them pelted from behind the retreat of 
the enemy. The work into which we have slowly, 
patiently and prayerfully put our life may be spoiled 
while we stand helplessly by and watch the enemy 
rip it up and ruin it. We are compelled to undergo 
the most outrageous misinterpretations and to see 
impossible inferences drawn from our simplest 
utterances. 

It would, no doubt, be more comfortable and would 
suit our desires better if the enemy were not there, 
if our work were untroubled, if our word had free 


course to its goal, and if we could see “the great 


things” accomplished which we meant to do. But 
that easy, comfortable scheme would be very bad 
for us and for our truth. The unopposed and 
uncriticized truth is bound to be thin and superficial. 
It is hardiy worth uttering. There are, as we all 
know, plenty of persons who are never misunderstood 
and who are never combatted. Their work is let 
alone; their words are not wrenched to a false mean- 
ing. Yes, but they do not signify one way or 
another—they are flat and unimportant. They 
arouse nobody, they clash with nothing, and they are 
never forced to dig deeper and to face the tremendous 
dest of fiery opposition! 

That is what our enemy does—he forces us to face 


us eat our bread in the face of our foes. 


issues Which we should never have dreamed of with- 
out his opposition. He calls a halt, says that our 
“truth” looks from his point of view to be an error; 
he insists that we are tearing down where we thought 
we were building up. Now this challenge is exactly 
what we need. In the first place it teaches us self- 
control and patience and helps on the formation of a 
good character. Then, in the second place it drives 
us back to new examination of our truth. We dis- 
cover, very likely, that we were careless in our way 
of stating it. We flung it out in a crude and undi- 
gested form—the way we said it, it was only half 
true. Very well, then, we will now dig deeper, we ° 
will face the facts more squarely, we will put our 
truth into more perfect expression—and to our sur- 
prise and joy we find that our enemy has helped 
us and has furthered our cause! It is strange, but 
it is a fact not to be missed, that no spiritual heights 
are reached and no moral advances are made until 
there is a clash of opposites and the table is spread 
in.the presence of enemies. We pray for peace, but 
Christ tells us that He came to bring a sword; we 
want the path leveled and the lurking enemy laid 
low, but He takes us up the hard slope and makes 
The cross 
The 
empire was conquered and the world was overcome 
not by the unopposed and obvious truths of Christ’s 
ethical teaching, but by the fierce challenge and test 
of Calvary which carried the Saviour to the depth 


R. M. J. 


is the everlasting symbol of this strange fact. 


of agony and death. 


THE CITY OF GOD. 

“For we have not here an abiding city, but we 
seek after the city which is to come. Through Him 
then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually, that is, the fruit of lips which make con- 
fession to His name.” How strangely the religion 
of Jesus alters the world-view of things. How 
strange it is that it calls us to continual thanks- 
giving unto God for just that state of things which 
the world most deplores and for which the pessimist 
curses his own fate and that of everyone else. 

The shortness of time, the uncertainty of life, the 
failure of the best-laid plans are to the world-spirit 
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the sure signs of cruelty or of heedlessness worse than 
cruelty. But to the believer they are the no less 
sure signs of an overruling Providence, whose 
inscrutable designs are past his power to understand. 
He will not, therefore, doubt His love, and in the 
heroism of his faith he will believe that disappoint- 


ment is His appointment and, therefore, good in the , 


long reaches of things and events. 


There is no such word as disaster in the saint’s | 
His faith has expunged it wholly. | 


vocabulary. 
Defeat and failure are only apparently such. He dis- 
covers that honest effort is better than outward suc- 
He learns in the secret of his soul that God 
can be pleased and glorified by a man who has not 
Such a 
man can rejoice that here we have no abiding city, 


cess. 
succeeded according to the world’s view. 


that his hopes are set on things to come. 

He is in no hurry to leave this world, for he finds 
it a good place to live, where he meets with no dis- 
He finds 
this world no less delightful because he hopes for a 
better one beyond. He finds it especially delightful 
because here he finds constant occupation for all his 


aster and feels sure no evil can befall him. 


redeemed faculties—people who need the help of his 
love, people whom he ean serve, who look to him for 
counsel, who lean upon his strong faith, and who 
get ispiration from the mere sight of him. 

If there is a coming city of God, if death does not 
end all, if life here is not the whole of life, how that 
“af” changes it all! The believer in Jesus, by his 
faith in Jesus, throttles the “if,” and because of that 
he can rejoice in the midst of calamity, misfortune 
and failure. For he feels that when he has done his 
best and been his best for God, God does approve and 
does pour Himself out in boundless resourcefulness 
and give constant victory and constant success. 

And the coming city, of which he dreams and 
for which he labors, is not wholly in the future world. 
For he has faith enough in man and in man’s Saviour 
to both hope and labor for the coming of the good 
time when civie righteousness shall prevail over graft 
and greed. He dreams of a time when the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ, of a time when “push” shall 
prevail over “pull,’? when office shall seek the man 
and find him ready to obey its call to service and 
duty. His faith in God and in His blessed purposes 
for the world makes him believe that the time must 
He looks, 


too, for the time when the law of kindness shall so 


speedily come when war shall be no more. 


prevail in business that no one will knowingly wrong 
his neighbor in a trade, and when the laborer not 
only can get work when he needs it, but a just share 


of the profits arising from his work. He prays and 
labors for the good time when the bodies and souls 
of men are no longer in the list of merchandise. 


JonaATHAN B. Wricut. 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


With startling suddenness our friend, John H. 
Dillingham, has passed beyond. He has been a man 
of many activities, and he will be profoundly missed. 
He was, at the time of his death, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Friend, a position which he has held for 
For over thirty years he was con- 
nected with Friends Select School, and at an earlier 
period he was a professor in Haverford College, 
where he began his career as a teacher soon after 
graduating from Harvard. 

He was a minister of the Gospel, and for some 
years has sat at the head of Twelfth Street Meeting. 
He was a man of true simplicity, deep piety, vital 
religious experience and unmistakable goodness. 


R. M. J. 


twelve years. 
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THOMAS RICKMAN. 


BY AUGUSTINE JONES. 


I have recently, in my reading, discovered Thomas 
Rickman, F.S.A. (1776-1841), distinguished by able 
authority, as the greatest ecclesiologist of his day, a 
master in church architecture and decorations, whose 
antiquarian and literary labors have been especially 
influential with the high Church party in England. 

He interests us because he was a plain Friend, 
during most of the sixty-five years of his life devoted 
to the study of “‘steeple-houses,” which were very 
offensive to the founder of the sect in which he was 
reared. This certainly is an unlooked-for light 
flashing for a century on the pathways of men from 
the ancient Society of Friends. 

He was the son of Joseph and Sarah Rickman, 
born at Maidenhead, England, Sixth month 8, 1776. 
His parents were Friends. His father was a gro- 
cer, with a passion for the healing art, which annexed 
drugs to the business. ; 

Thomas Rickman earnestly attempted the grocery 
vocation and many other callings in vain, like our 
own eminent painter, William Bradford, A.N.A,, 
until he met with Gothic architecture, for which he 
seems to have been born, if the words are not heresy. 
It caught his attention; it captivated his intellect and 
heart. He blazed out the classifications of Gothic 
and the outlines of its study with such perfection 
that they are today the guide in that science. One 
of the recent and best authors on that subject after 
almost a century asserts that Rickman’s work, as to 
order, is now incapable of improvement. 
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His early Quaker lesson that “the Sabbath was 
made for man” was of immense importance in his 
career, and that in all good conscience he might take 
liberty with the benign use of that sacred day of rest, 


“Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To nature’s teachings.” 

He took Sabbath-day’s journeys longer than the 
Scriptures suggest, visiting ecclesiastical buildings in 
England to “the number of 3,000. The village 
ehirches in that country are doubtless the most 
attractive to students in the world, but the cathedrals 
on the continent are more imposing. Neither 
antiquity nor detail of art escaped, in these wander- 
ings on foot, his critical attention or his accurate 
record. 

How delghtful the journeys must have been to 
him, going from village to village with such a thirst 


for exact knowledge of these antique structures. No 
one had attempted it before his visits. Hawthorne 


has finely described his field of vision: ‘‘There is 
nothing in this world so fascinating as a Gothie min- 
ster, which always invites you deeper and deeper 
into its heart both by vast revelations and shadowy 
eoncealments.”’ Ile says in another place, in medita- 
tions on Lichfield Cathedral, the three spires of which 
so wrought upon the soul of George Fox: ‘A Gothic 
cathedral is surely the most wonderful work which 
mortal man has yet achieved, so vast, so intricate, 
and so profoundly simple, with such strange, delight- 
ful recesses in its grand figure, so difficult to com- 
prehend within one idea, and yet all so consonant that 
it ultimately draws the beholder and his universe into 
its harmony. 
is vast enough and rich enough.” But beneath and 
beyond this perfection and beauty you feel sympathy 
throbbing at your heart for the poor, superstitious, 
suffering peasants, our kinsmen, who reared these 
miracles of stone in prayer and faith and went their 
way. 

The skill which Rickman had attained in Gothic 
was tested in 1812, when he was invited to write, 
from inspection only, without the use of records, the 
story in its stones of the growth, evolution and 
periods of Chester Cathedral. He produced a paper, 
now cherished among the most sacred in its archives, 
so perfect as to be itself a record, having passed 
unscathed the investigations of many years. Rick- 
man thought Chester as fine as any cathedral in 
England, York, Salisbury and Canterbury only 
excepted, 

A young man, who was afterward canon of Chester 
Cathedral, relates that long ago he was traveling in a 
stag ge-coach with an élderly gentleman in Quaker 
dostuine: The conversation was upon architecture, 
and his venerable companion addressed him as fol- 
lows: “My young friend, thou seemest to have some 
taste for architecture; where didst thou pick it up?” 
The future canon replied that the little he knew of the 
subject he had obtained from the perusal of Thomas 
Rickman’s clever work on. Gothic architecture. 
“Indeed, friend,’ said his querist, “is that really 
so? Then I am Thomas Rickman.” 


It is the only thing in the world that: 


This cireum- - 


stance confirms the direct testimony that he was 
faithful far along in life to the Society of his nativity 
“in dress and address.” 

Rickman published, in 1817, “An Attempt to Dis- 
criminate the Styles of Architecture in England, from 
the Conquest to the Reformation.” Fergusson says: 
“This work had a very considerable influence in pro- 
moting the study of Gothic architecture in England, 
and, besides being the first systematic treatise on the 
subject, had the merit of simple nomenclature involv- 
ing no theory.” 

He began to give his entire attention to Gothic in 


1808. He pointed out four periods which made him 
famous, viz., Norman, -Early English, Decorated 


English and Perpendicular. 
mon use. 

This book, which is a very high authority, is on 
my desk, and had in 1881 passed its seventh edition. 
I have no later information. It is very entertaining 
and instructive, written in a clear, simple style, which 
highly commends it. 

‘Hickman was more than a theorist; he was a prac- 
tical professional architect. Churches from his 
designs are in almost every county of England. His 
first notable advance in business arose from a Parlia- 
mentary grant of $5,000,000, made for the construc- 
tion of more churches in England. He competed 
with all the architects of his native land for the very 
best design, and won the first prize. He was now 
summoned to London to enter into arrangements for 
carrying his designs into execution. He speedily 
obtained celebrity as an architect. He married, i 

1825, Elizabeth Miller, Edinburgh, his third wife, 
by whom a son and daughter survived him. 

A few of the edifices domuntiad to his charge for 
design and execution are quite sufficient for our use: 
The. new court for St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
the restoration of Rose Castle; the’ palace of the 
Bishop of Carlisle; Oulton Church and parsonage, 
near Leeds; Hampton Lucey Church, near Stratford- 
upon-Avon; the Church of St. George, Birmingham, 
near which he was buried, and two other churches in 
that city. These are a few selected from many. 

A discerning person has remarked respecting Rick- 
man: ‘‘How strange that all these results should have 
been sought after by a man whose austere creed 
should rather have led him to despise all formularies 
and ornamentation both in religion and religious edi- 
fices.” Another, speaking of his last years, said: 
“Flis mental powers were very great, and in all his 
pursuits he was energetic and persevering, a keen 
observer both of nature and art. He had vast 
information, was vivacious and very agreeable.” 

It is certainly remarkable that this son of a Puri- 
tanic grocer should have not only scattered churches 
of his own design over his native land, but have vital- 
ized medieval Gothic art so intensely as to have set 
his generation vigorously to the study of it, creating 
a revival i in it, and have himself become a latent force 
in ‘the popular thought which created the Oxford 
movement in religion in 1833. 


The Dictionary of Religion, published by Cassell 


These are still in com- 
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& Co., a learned authority, contains, under the title 
“Ritualism” an allusion to Rickman’s influence in 
drawing the notice of his countrymen to the strength 
and beauty of Gothic structures and his contribution 
to the religious thought of his period. This author 
says of the Church awakening, that ‘“‘No new doctrine 
was advanced, but the doctrines which had hitherto 
een taught to the ear were now sought to be incul- 
cated through the eye [by architecture, painting, 
music and symbolism]. 

“There are, however, two distinct elements to be 
traced in the ritualistic movement. The one is the 
esthetic [the other is the sacerdotal]. A great wave 
of antiquarian, artistic architectural feeling has 
passed over Europe. Partly this was a reaction 
against the French Revolution; in owr own country 
it was against the Whigism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


“The revival of Gothic architecture, strange to say, | 


was largely owing to a Quaker, Rickman, but it has 
been strong and continuous. Thousands of new 
churches have arisen, beautiful of form, and in which 
music has been cultivated to a degree which would 
have struck our forefathers, with their trombones, 
and Tate and Brady Psalms with astonishment.” 

Ritualists discern a vast missionary scheme in 
their enterprise. They seem to think that object les- 
sons and an appeal to the senses through art and 
church pageantry are the direct panacea for souls in 
darkness. They say that the Church of Rome 
reaches the masses. 

We grant all due credit to this theory, but Luther, 
Calvin, Knox and George Fox have awakened the 
world to a higher life, to evangelical righteousness, 
to more exalted strides in human progress toward the 
light of truth. These and others have put new leaven 
into the old medizval lamp. They have shown less 
flattery of persons and less of the pride of life. 

It is one thing to admire wood and stone wrought 
by the enchantment of art into a thing of beauty as 
Rickman did—‘‘The earth proudly wears the Par- 
thenon”’ ; it is quite another to hedge it with divinity 
and superstition. 

“Shall man confine his maker’s sway 

To Gothic domes of mouldering stone?” 

The Master taught chiefly in the synagogue, in the 
mountains and by the sea. He said, “Neither in 
Gerizim nor Jerusalem,” and of the wonderful exist- 
ing temple, “Verily I say, there shall not be left here 
one stone upon another.” Henceforth the Israel of 
God was to find its temple in every individual soul, 
not chiefly “through lJong-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault.” Rickman would himself have nothing of 
this service, except respect for the most cherished con- 
victions of other persons. He was attracted near the 
close of life to the teachings of Edward Irving, the 
Seotchman, through Henry Drummond. Irving had 
much of the evangelical force of early Friends. 
Joseph Smith, London, has honored Rickman with 
a place in his Catalogue of Friends Books. 

Rickman published (1) Tour in Normandy and 
Picardy in 1833 ; (2) Four Letters on the Ecclesiasti- 


cal Architecture of France and England ; (8) Dawson 
Turner's Specimens of Architectural Remains, XXX, 
with Observations by Rickman, 1838 fol. Rick- 
man’s drawings consist of 2,000 examples of Gothie, 
possessing qualities, according to John Henry Parker, 
which will prevent his Styles of Architecture from 
being superseded. 

Liibke, in his Heclesiastical Art in Germany Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, says: ‘Modern investigations ~ 
have resulted in the conclusion that the Gothic style 
first appeared in the Isle de France, Paris, and its 
neighborhood during the last thirty years of the 
twelfth century. Thence in the same century it 
crossed into England, where there still exist several 
important buildings of the period, one of which is 
Canterbury Cathedral.” 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
“OUR FATHER.” 


BY A, EDWARD KELSEY. 


Two college boys were returning to the dormitory 
from a Y. M. C. A. prayer meeting. ‘What did you 
think of R’s prayer tonight?’ queried one. “It gave 
me the shivers,” was the reply. ‘By the time he 
finished addressing God as the Omnipotent, Omnis- 
cient, Omnipresent, the Eternal, etc., I began to feel 
as though God were a long way off and by no means 
‘nigh unto all those who called upon Him.’ ” 

The contrast between that student’s invocation and 
those of Jesus is very striking. 

The world had never grasped the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God until the Saviour came to declare 
it. The Hebrew nation had conceived of God as the 
Father of Israel, but Christ was the first man to. 
raise His face confidently to Heaven and say “My 
Father.” 

It is very noticeable that in the eight recorded 
prayers of Christ, He addresses God as “Father” 
seven times. In the wonderful prayer recorded in 
John 17 the expression “Father” occurs six times. 

The first of the seven utterances upon the cross 
was, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” and His last words as He bowed Himself 
to die were, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
Spirit.” 

As intimated above, we have but one recorded 
prayer of Christ’s where He did not use this expres- 
sion. In His awful hour of agony, when the physical 
pain must have been excruciating, and the awful fact 
of sin seemed to hide the Father’s face, then it was. 
that He eried: “My God My God! why hast thou 
forsaken Me?’ It sounds like the ery of a lost soul, 
lost from the idea of sonship that had sustained 
Christ through so many trying experiences. 

Many of us have doubtlessly mentally dissented 
from that portion of the Apostles’ Creed, repeated in 
many of our sister Churches, ‘He descended into 
hell.” Whatever it may mean, it really seems as. _ 
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if in this heart-sob of Jesus that He tasted “death 
for every man.” Death in this sense is not the dis- 
solution of the body, but such a separation from God 
that He could not ery, “My Father.” 
“Yea, once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry 
His universe hath shaken. 
It went up, single, echoless: 
‘My God I am forsaken!’ 
It went up from the holy lips 
Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost; no son should use 
Those words of desolation.” 

In the model prayer which Christ has left us He 
taught His followers to begin, “Our Father.” There 
were seven gates by which the worshipers of Christ’s 
day might enter the temple—three on the north and 
three on the south, but on the east there was only one, 
the Gate Beautiful. There are many ways by which 
we may approach God in prayer, but the gate opened 
for us by the Master is the Gate Beautiful, and 
through it we may pass to the very Holy of Holies, 
praying as He prayed, “Our Father who art in 
Heaven.” 

The pronoun that Christ used in this model prayer 
is significant. The first word is not “I” or “My,” 
but “Our,” and the first person plural runs through- 
out the prayer, occurring not less than eight times in 
all. This signifies that our prayer life should be 
socialistic rather than individualistic. While there 
are crises in all our lives when, passing through our 
Gethsemanes of trial or temptation, we feel com- 
pelled to narrow our prayers down to our individual 
needs, we should not forget that in this prayer of 
“prayers which Christ taught His disciples and which 
stands as a model for us in our prayer life, there is 
no room for selfishness. If we would merge our 
needs with those of our fellow men, we would feel a 
spiritual quickening which we too often miss because 
of the largely personal element in our petitions. 

There is no room for pride in the heart of one 
who sincerely prays “Our Father.’ As we bow our 
knees “unto the Father from whom every family in 
Heaven and on earth is named,” we place ourselves 
on the level with all needy humanity. While rising 
to the sublime height of our sonship with God, we 
find ourselves above the barriers of creed, nationality, 
race and color, and the Spirit of His Son in our 
hearts that cries “Abba, Father,” likewise proclaims, 
‘And all ye are brethren.” ; 

May we not henceforth approach the Father with 
greater simplicity, with more humility and unsel- 
fishness as we pray the prayer our Master taught us, 
“Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


Still ever face to face are sky and earth, ; 
Mingling in elemental transformations and together girth 

The Universe, which on such union must depend 

For life. Earth cannot sink below nor sky transcend h 
The orbit of their destiny. That power divine in space and time, 
Gives boundless right of way to opportunity sublime, 


And this is life. ) 
—Anna T. Davis. 


THE FINAL ANTI-SALOON ARGUMENT. 


The anti-saloon movement has at last hit the right 
“vyeason why.” 

That is the big secret of its remarkable “go” these 
days. 

From the first this temperance agitation, just by 
moral instinct, drove true at the core of the evil—the 
open saloon. But when the instinct was asked to 
explain itself, it groped a long while to find a sound 
argument to back up what it felt. 

And because, in hunting around for reasons, it 
put forth some that wouldn’t stand analysis, many 
impatient citizens concluded that there wasn’t any 
reason in the movement at all—that it was alto- 
gether emotional fanaticism. 

The charge of emotion was strengthened by much 
early picturing of widows and orphans brought to 
sorrow by the saloon. ‘The pictures were all too true; 
but railroads and mines make orphans and widows 
also; shall they be abolished? Something else was 
necessary to clinch that argument. 

Nor was the popular mind impressed with efforts 
to make a sin out of mere liquor-drinking. It’s 
drunkenness the Bible condemns, and in law, if not 
in enforcement, the State is abreast of that. 


Moreover, if the Church should resolve to call 
drinking a sin, the State yet couldn’t make it a 
crime. The State can’t interfere with an individual 
act until it begins to have social consequences, and the 
drinker is not obnoxious until he gets drunk. Those 
who talk of personal liberty are right this far. 

So logic and the principle of individual freedom 
together built up an effectual barrier against the pro- 
hibition agitation as long as vt argued the saloon 
question from the side of the drink habit. 

But repulse there simply compelled the movement 
to change its attack to another angle. 

And now it has found the weak spot in the saloon’s 
defenses. This time it has got a battering ram of 
logic that doesn’t splinter in the crash. This time 
the attack is going through the wall. 

What, then, is the marrow of this right “reason 
why?” This: 

Popular government cannot indefinitely permit 
traffic in a commodity whose sale makes government 


more difficult and healthy social conditions less attain- 
able. 


The business of the saloon is selling alcohol. To 
make the present American saloon a commercial suc- 
cess, its backers are obliged to boom trade to the 
point where the sale of its goods does harm—tangible, 
radical harm—big harm to society. 

The liquor sold in the saloons of America reduces 
the earning capacity of the men who drink it; takes 
away great portions of what they have already earned 
without returning them substantial benefit or profit- 
able pleasure; predisposes them to crime; abridges 
their power to resist vice, and makes them callous 
to home and family obligations. 

Not even the saloon proprietors can deny that such 
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are the results of the habit of drink among the mass 
of saloon patrons. , 

And the proprietors know better than anybody else 
that when they try to develop their trade as ambi- 
tious men in other lines of traffic develop business, 
they multiply these evil effects till they themselves 
grow sick and dizzy at the appalling outcome. 

There are indeed those in the saloon business who 
propose to overcome its bad influences by putting the 
business on a basis where its own aim will be to 
decrease: rather than to increase its patronage— 
doing away with sales to minors, to persons habitually 
intoxicated and to customers approaching intoxica- 
tion. 

Say the best one can for the sincerity of this inten- 
tion, average knowledge of the world will answer that 
it’s an impossible program commercially. No busi- 
ness on earth can maintain a systematic policy of cut- 
ting down its volume of trade; it could no more keep 
to it than a man could hold his breath all day. And 
in a business as crowded as the liquor trade in 
America, every dealer must sell as much as he can 
in order to live at all. 

Nevertheless an enlightened people would try to 
save the liquor business and somehow safeguard it 
from its results if it ever did any affirmative good 
anywhere. 

Here is where the analogy breaks between the 
saloon and other businesses that often inflict social 
loss—as railroads and mines, to return to the former 
example. 

Railroads and mines the people could not get on 
without. Therefore the only thing to do with them 
is to multiply safeguards against harm and foster 
them otherwise. 

But could the people get on without saloons if 
they chose to give up drinking? Nobody doubts that 
they could, and be as well off. Nine out of ten men 
will say, “Better off.” 

That is to say, the saloon could be ousted com- 
pletely and no good lost—but much harm prevented ! 
“Tn the name of common sense, then,” cries the Anti- 
Saloon League, “oust i!” 

To defend himself against the teeth of that logic 
the saloonist has just one plea—just one thing in 
which he ventures to claim his place is doing some 
He says it is a social center for poor men— 
that it furnishes recreation and fellowship. 

But the very plea turns its edge against him. The 
recreation usually proves to be gambling, and the 
fellowship is the fellowship of vulgar, vicious, crim- 
inal men and foul women. 

That merely demonstrates again that the stuff the 
saloonist sells is debasing stuff—the men who drink 
it even moderately get down to the level of enjoying 
only things brutish, coarse. 

For a long time there was in the prohibition idea 
a kind of threat of invoking some power of abstract 
law to come down on the people and twist them willy 
nilly into the prohibitory policy. Today nothing of 
that sort. 


me IOC | ° 


The temperance movement of the present recog- 


nizes frankly that no power in Heaven above or earth 
beneath can do anything of the sort to the American 
people. 

The whole ery now is for the people to do it them- 
selves, , 

If the people, or any self-governing section of them, ° 
decide that they want peace, plenty and righteousness 
in every home and honor throughout all public offices, 
and if they come to believe that happy consummation 
can’t be had until the saloon is finally shut up from 
debauching men— : 

Is there anything in creation that can prevent them 
[rom smashing the liquor business? 


JOHN H. DILLINGHAM’S LAST EDITORIAL. 


| The leading contribution in the current issue of 
The Friend (Philadelphia) is a characteristic mes- 
sage from its late editor, John H. Dillingham. In 
a striking way it reveals the thought and spirit of 
the man. It is probably the last contribution from 
his pen.—En. | 

The Church is not the Church except when actu- 
ated by the Spirit of Christ. ‘Ye are the body of 
Christ,” it was said to the Church. But the body 
has no existence as a Church when it is dead, and “the 
body without the Spirit is dead.’ A Church may 
have a name to live, but be dead, and then the name 
is all there is of it. Nothing can revive the corpse 
into a Church except the Spirit; then the Church, 
when living, has a right to the name; and then only, 
when it is actuated by the Spirit, have its decisions 
any authority. “All authority,” said its holy Head, 
“hath been given unto Me in Heaven and in earth.” 
“Go ye therefore’’—move ye in that authority. Inde- 
pendent of that authority in the witness of the Spirit, 
all going is but idle rambling. “Without Me,” said 
the Church’s living Head, “ye can do nothing.” 

What, then, have individual members to do about 
it? They need to see that their calling and election 
into the Church is made sure—that it stands and 
moves steadfast in the Spirit, apart from whom their 
Church membership is dead; for “if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” The 
Church (which means congregation) is a Chureh 
man-by-man, each a member in particular being 
under the Spirit of Christ. “Ye are the body of 
Christ,” it was said to such, “and members in par- 
ticular.” Each particular member has his spiritual 
function by walking in the Spirit as one watching 
and praying and waiting upon the Lord for the revela- 
tion of the services in which the Lord calls for a 
waiter. This man, then, is one in the living Church 
of the few or many who are thus living. Together 
they are the body of Christ; singly they are its 
members in their particular place and callings. 

The true members constitute a prepared body 
“The preparations of the heart and the answer of 
the tongue” in men of His Church “are of the 
Lord.” “A body hast thou prepared me.” And the 
example of the prepared body of Him who said 
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that of His sacrificial body, passes upon all His 
members in particular who remain as the body of 
Christ. Are our indulged bodies or sacrificial bodies 
under the Spirit? Are they actuated by the flesh, 
or by the Spirit? Herein is our cross, to be 
taken up daily, in order to follow Him as His 
disciple. “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary 
the one to the other. * * * But if ye be led of 
the Spirit, ye are not under the law * * * and 
they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit.” 

Such is the preparation wanted for the prepared 
body of Christ continually forming as His Church 
on earth—a Church of spiritual members, having 
the mind of the Spirit in’ victory over the crucified 
flesh. Then can the world know that the word of 
the Church is as of One having authority, and not 
as the scribes’ words or of the wise in the wisdom of 
this world. And what a joy it is to any member in 
particular of the body of Christ to realize that his 
own preparations are preparing him better and better 
for oneness in that prepared body, of which Christ 
said: “A body hast thou prepared me.” 

An artificial or human church, whose head is the 
brains, and whose rejoicing is to have spirits made 
subject to it in its fondness for power, is distin- 
guishable from that prepared body of Christ which 
He has left as the successor of his sacrificial body, 
whose head motive is Love—a body gathered not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister to others in spend- 
ing its life a sacrifice for many; a body made Christ- 
like by love, having a heart not for its own emolu- 
ment, but for the relief and saving of any for whom 


Christ died, is the body prepared by grace to respond * 


to Him who is the Head and Heart over and in all 
members, inciting them in the signals of His own 
quickening Spirit, every man of them, to look not 
exclusively ‘on his own things, but also on the things 
of others.” ‘He that hath the Son hath Life,” and 
that Life is inseparable from Love. 


AN EARLY QUAKER PUBLISHER. 


Abraham Shearman, Jr., was born Fourth month 
4, 1777, on his father’s farm, in that part of Dart- 
mouth, Mass., then called Acushnet, now Fairhaven. 
In his fifteenth year he was apprenticed to John 
Spooner, publisher of The Medley, the first news- 
- paper established in New Bedford, with whom he 
remained six years, until 1798. On Twelfth month 
8th of that year he issued, at the Four Corners, New 
Bedford, the first number of The Columbian Courier, 
published weekly at one penny, or 50 cents a year. 
This was a 16-column folio of the class of news- 
papers published at that time. In 1799 appeared the 
first book known bearing his imprint as a publisher. 
It is Benezet’s Short Account of the People Called 
Quakers. In Third month, 1805, he discontinued 
The Columbian Courier, and from that time forward 


became more and more interested in the religion of 
the Friends. He continued in the bookselling and 
publishing business at 45 Union Street, New Bed- 
ford, until 1831, retiring from business possessed of 
a moderate competency, and for the last sixteen years 
of his life devoted his time almost exclusively to the 
Society of Friends, of which he was a valued mem- 
ber, dying Twelfth month 26, 1847, unmarried. 

In the time that he was a publisher, 18 books were 
issued bearing his imprint. All are now rare. The 
story of his life and a list of his publications is given 
in a little pamphlet printed in an edition of 25 copies 
on Japan vellum by another descendant of the Hon. 
Philip Sherman, Frederick Fairfield Sherman, a 
New York printer and publisher. Brief as is this 
pamphlet, it rescues from obscurity, if not from 
oblivion, the memory of one who was typical of the 
local publishers and printers of his time, who planted 
the press in the virgin soil of American life in many 
parts of the country. It is a praiseworthy work, and 
there ought to be many others of similar character. 

Abraham Shearman, Jr., was for many years clerk 
of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, also served for 
several years as clerk of Sandwich Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and from 1819 to 1846 was clerk of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting. 

He was an exceedingly useful man in the affairs 
of his religious Society—From The Boston Tran- 
script. 


COUNTED IN. 

The buckboard stood in front of the steps and 
the crowd was gaily collecting. Old Mr. Beekman 
watched them wistfully. It was Carol Frost who, 
turning to call back a gay word to someone, noticed 
the lonely figure with the pathetic eyes and dangling 
trumpet. 

“Excuse me just a moment,” she said to Juliet 
3eekman, “I want to speak to your grandfather.” 

She ran back up the steps and held out her hand 
for the trumpet. 

“We are going to climb Old Bald,” she explained. 
“We expect to reach the top about noon. We have 
mirrors to signal with and a field-glass. Won’t you 
wave to us? I am sure we could see you.” 

The old man’s face brightened. “Surely! Surely!” 
He nodded eagerly. “Vl watch.” 

All the morning he was restless and excited. He 
climbed to his room for his largest handkerchief, and 
went into the house half a dozen times to compare 


his watch with the clock. Finally the flashes 
appeared. A number of people were watching, and 


answered from the steps. 
handkerchief alone. 

He was waiting when the crowd returned. 
went to him at once. 

“T brought you the prettiest stone I could find on 
the top,” she said. 

“T thank ye—thank ye kindly!” the old man 
answered ; and then, his eagerness conquering, “Are 


In his corner he waved his 


Carol 


‘ve sure ye saw me ?” 
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“Sure,” Carol answered. ‘‘You were standing 
right on this corner; the others were on the steps.” 

The old man’s face was almost radiant. Someone 
had watched for him—for him! 

That was the way it began—the old man’s happy 
summer. Presently a few others fell into the habit 
of stopping a minute or two to tell him of their trips; 
and when they had a “stripping-bee,” at Carol’s 
suggestion he was invited. It did not trouble him 
that he could not hear; it was happiness enough to be 
doing something with other people. His old, trem- 
bling fingers fumbled eagerly over the fragrant fir. 

Juliet did not wholly like it. “You musn’t let 
grandfather bother,” she told Carol. 

“He doesn’t,” Carol answered, quietly. 
a bother ; it’s a pleasure.” 

A month after she reached home Carol received a 
package and a note. The package contained an old 
medal. The note was from Juliet. 

“Poor grandfather left us last week,” Juliet wrote. 
“He wasn’t ill; he just fell asleep one night and did 
not wake again. Afterward we found this old school 
medal marked with your name. You won’t care for 
it, I know, but I send it for his sake. We miss him 
more than we would have thought possible. I wish 
I had the chance to talk to him again—he wanted so 
little, and we were so thoughtless.” 

Carol touched the little old medal tenderly. It had 
cost sometimes, that summer, but she was so glad now. 


“Tt isn’t 


JOSEPH SAMUEL JOYCE. 


In the death of Joseph Joyce there has passed 
into the great beyond a soul of unusual strength and 
“winsome gentleness.” 

The first years of his life were spent amid the his- 
toric environments of Bedfordshire, the home of 
John Bunyan. Here Bunyan lived, spent the years 
of his imprisonment, and wrote his immortal book. 

Joseph Samuel Joyce was born in Renhold, Bed- 
fordshire, England, Eleventh month 3, 1845, and died 
at Central City, Nebraska, Third month 4, 1910. 
He was sixty-four years, four months and one day 
old. 

At the age of twenty-three he came to America 
with his brother, Ulysses. The first year the brothers 
spent in McLean County, Lllinois, and then moved 
to Atlantic, Lowa. 

Two years later, in 1871, Joseph Joyce made a 
public confession of Christ and joined the Protestant 
Methodist Church. One brother says of him: 
“Although he took a definite position at this time in 
religious matters, | cannot remember the time when 
he was not good. His ideals of Christian character 
were formed in childhood.” In the latter part of 
this same year he was married to Annie Sarah 
Kitchin, a birthright member of the Friends, and two 
years later he too became a Friend, joining Bear 
Creek Quarterly Meeting. 

In 1899 the family moved to Central City, 


Nebraska, where the establishment and development 
of Church and educational work among Friends 
have been inseparably connected with the name of 
Joseph S. Joyce. There was no line of work destined 
to uplift his fellowmen which did not claim his sym- 
pathy and practical support. His keen sense of 
honor made his name a synonym for justice and 
integrity. His executive ability and unswerving 
uprightness have been of inestimable value to the 
Church and to Nebraska Central College. He has 
been a trustee of the meeting and a member of the 
college board since the establishment of these lines of 
work in 1899. During these eleven years he has 
been most of the time treasurer of the monthly 
meeting, the yearly meeting and the college board. 

His unflinching determination made success pos- 
sible in more than one crisis of Church and college 
life. When others lost courage he has often, almost 
alone, borne the heaviest part of the burden—has 
borne it in a quiet, unassuming way, especially char- 
acteristic. 

In the home, as a husband and father, his life has 
been almost ideal, the best testimony of this being 
the personal devotion and Christian character of his 
children. 

In his friendship, all who knew him claimed a 
share, from the youngest college student to the presi- 
dent of the institution; all looked upon him as a 
personal friend. ‘To know him was to love him.’ 
In his death the college, community and yearly meet- 
ing have, from a human standpoint, met with an 
irreparable loss. 

Simple in faith, unselfish in friendship, unassum- 
ing in service, great in true nobility of character, 
we may say of him, in the words of Tennyson: “He 


- wore the white flower of a blameless life.” 


PAY AS YOU GO. 


The best of all rules for successful housekeeping 
and making both ends of the year meet is: “Pay as 
you go!” Beyond all countries in the world, ours is 
the one in which the credit system is the most used 
and abused. Passbooks are the bane and pest of 
domestic economy—a perpetual plague, vexation and 
swindle. Abused by servants at the store and house, 
disputed constantly by housekeepers and dealers, they 
are temptations to both parties to do wrong. “I 
never had that,” “We neglected to enter this,” “TI 
forgot to bring the. book,” and so it goes. But the 
worst of it is that housekeepers are tempted to order 
what they have not the means to pay for, and when 
the time for settlement comes, they are straitened. 
A family can live respectably on a very moderate 
income, if they always take the cash in hand and buy 
where they can buy to the best advantage. Then 
they will be careful first to get what is necessary. _ 
Extra comforts will be had if they can afford them. — 
But it is bad policy to buy on credit. No wise dealer — 
sells so cheaply on credit as for cash. The Hearth- 
stone. 
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Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, ro10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


F. A. I. M. BOARD. 


The board of the Friends Africa Industrial Mis- 
sion will hold its annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
beginning Fourth month 6th at 3 P. M. The work 
under their care is of deep interest to hundreds of 
people scattered throughout the country. New Eng- 
land, Canada, New York, North Carolina, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, Iowa, Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings have kept representatives on the board from 
the start, and last year, when Edgar T. Hole attended 
California Yearly Meeting and spoke of the open 
door in Kavirondo, they desired to have a practical 
part in this work and appointed Dana Thomas and 
Dr. W. V. Marshburn to represent them on the 
F. A. I. M. board. 

This work, as is the case with all efforts to invade 
the enemy’s country, meets with stubborn difficulties, 
but in the name of our God many of these have been 
overcome, and if the entire Church will unite in 
earnest prayer that wisdom may be given those whom 
she has appointed to have the direct management of 
‘the work, many more victories will be gained. 

We are thankful that some trophies have been won 
from heathendom ‘for our Master. Men and women, 
once superstitious barbarians, are showing by their 
words and a consistent walk that they have experi- 
enced the new birth. They are also learning how to 
improve their social and physical conditions. We 
are thankful for what has been done, but in view of 
the existing conditions, the work has just begun. 


F. A. I. M. Missionaries. 


Arthur and Edna Chilson are bravely carrying 
on the work at Kaimosi, looking after the evangel- 
istic, educational, medical and industrial depart- 
ments. Arthur also makes as frequent trips as he 
can to Maragoli and Lirhanda, that are under the 
eare of native Christians during the forced absence, 
on account of sickness, of the white missionaries. 

We are glad to say, however, that Edgar T. Hole’s 
son has gained so rapidly, and the indications for a 
complete recovery in about another year are so 
encouraging, that he and his wife are united in 
believing the time has arrived when he should return 
to the field. The needs there are urgent, and the 
native Christians write pleading letters for him to 
come back. Adelaide Hole has our warm sympathy 
as she remains behind with their children and the 
second time permits her husband to precede her to 
the field. 

Charles F. Spann and his wife, Mary L., are also 
completing their preparations for sailing. It will 
be a glad day on the mission field when these new 
recruits arrive, for the native Christians have been 
most earnestly praying that other workers might be 
sent in order that they might have further teaching. 

The missionaries at home on furlough and on 
account of sickness are all being benefited by the 
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_ very great variety of time. 


change. Dr, Blackburn has this year met a number 
of appointments in the East and South, and found 
people keenly interested in the subject so near his 
own heart. 

Deborah G. Rees is resting at her mother’s home 
and is improving as rapidly as could be expected. 
Emory J. Rees has attended a number of meetings 
in his own quarterly’ meeting, that of Vermilion, 
also Chicago Quarterly Meeting, held at Watseka, 
Ill, and New London Quarterly Meeting, and has 
appointments for some weeks ahead. He and his 
wife have faithfully preached and taught and worked 
on the Kavirondo language amid the inconveniences 
of pioneer life, and those who have stood by them with 
financial support are wide awake to the accomplish- 
ments and needs of the F. A. I. M. 

Marrua W. Srantezy, 
Secretary. 


LETTER FROM DR. DeVOL TO CHAS. W. 
LAWRENCE. 


It seems a long time since I have written to thee, 
or, for that matter to anyone. I have been exceed- 
ingly busy during the past month, beginning with 
Christmas. We had a unique event; instead of giv- 
ing presents to each other or to the Chinese direct, all 
brought their offerings and presented them to the 
Lord. About two dozen scrolls, upon which were 
written appropriate Scripture texts, were presented 
and hung on the meeting-house walls. Some brought 
money, some brought hens, ducks, cakes, etc., amount- 
ing in all to $18.76. It was decided later to use 
this money toward making up a sufficient sum to buy 
a church bell. A moment’s thought will help thee to 
realize how very important it is that we have such a 
bell. Those who have any sort of a timepiece for 
the most part have “dollar” watches, which keep a 
Many of the people do 
not remember which day is Sabbath, and so in this 
way a bell would be a very great help in bringing 
the people to meeting regularly and on time. 

On First month 10th we observed the third anni- 
versary of the opening of the new hospital. Upon 
this occasion we decided to invite some 40 or 50 of 
the patients who had been perfectly cured during 
the year of various illnesses. Unfortunately the day 
was so stormy that only such as lived in the city 
were able to come. A list of the diseases from which 
these suffered presents an interesting variety. There 
were those who had recovered from typhoid, broken 
bones, affected eyes, those with tumors removed, 
members amputated, and so on in a great variety. 
We gave them a dinner and then had a meeting. 

Thee can read in the Oriental News about the 
special meetings which we held at N anking. I went 
over on the 11th and stayed a week. The object in 
view was to bring before the Church members the 
necessity of living lives of holiness and righteousness 
as well as making testimonies without the evidence 
in the heart and life. The field was ripe, and God 
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was present in great blessing. The whole member- 
ship was quickened. Many who had known what it 
was to walk with God were revived, and not a few 
claimed to receive the Holy Ghost. There was not 
the exceeding demonstration of a year ago, but a deep, 
solid work followed with peace and joy. Miss But- 
ler returned with me to Luh Hoh in order to be 
present at Miss Holme’s Boys’ School graduation. 
Pastor Gao was expected to give the class address, 
but as the boat failed them, this duty fell to me. 
Three of her large boys graduated. All did very 
well indeed. Seventh-day and First-day were quar- 
terly meeting, so that all together there were three 
full days. * * We had about 40 at the morn- 
ing dispensary. = 
Luh Hoh, China, 
First month 24, 1910. 


HIS TOKENS. 


I build my hope on what I see, 
When blossoms clothe the naked tree: 
Life’s winter ends and spring shall be. 


% 


I give my love for what I hear, 
After the storm the bird sings clear: 
Delight and joy where all was drear. 


What matters if I do not know? 
Interpreting their meaning so, 
I keep the torch of Trust aglow. 


Lord, do Thou guide my steps aright, 
And when shall end Life’s little night, 
Give me Thy welcome, peace and light! 


—Frank Dempster Sherman, in The Congregationalist. 


@urrespondenre. 


To THE Eprtor oF THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Frrenp:—Jennie Joyce, the teacher in our mission 
school, at Holguin, Cuba, has been called home on account of 
the serious illness of her mother. This leaves two schools in 
Cuba without teachers, and the work is suffering in conse- 
quence. 
their lives to that work. 

It is desired that any feeling a call to that work will com- 
municate with James Carey, Jr., 119 East Lombard St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Sincerely thine, 
Cuas. E. TEBBETTS, 
Richmond, Ind., Gen’l Sec’y, A. F. B. F. M. 
Third month 14, T9ro. 


To rue Eprror oF ‘THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Allow me to express my appreciation of thy series of edi- 
torials on “Revivals.” We have heard, and still hear, and 
ought and must continue to hear much concerning individual 
responsibility, the work of the Holy Spirit, and kindred sub- 
jects, because these are the things that concern us in the 
“heat of battle:” but thy articles have given us a most helpful 
view of the lines along which the Holy Spirit generally moves, 
and the ways in which He works among men. While there 
have been many truths left untouched, we have been enabled 
to see a side of truth which has been often neglected—to our 
great detriment; while in treating with facts which are to be 
seen by men thee has not failed to give due recognition to the 
spiritual side—the realm of the unseen. . ; 

As well might we stumble at the study of agriculture in the 
scientific manner in which our universities are dealing with it 
as to object to the careful scrutiny of the principles upon 
which God works through the Church. Soil analysis and 
crop experimentation hinder no sensible person from return- 
ing thanks at table, because we know that however intelli- 
gently the farmer may work, still “God giveth the increase. 


Two teachers are wanted who are willing to give , 


The fact that “a strong east wind all night” was the instru- 
ment used in opening the Red Sea does not in the least 
weaken our conviction that Israel’s deliverance was divine. 
But, we often forget that other miracles may have had con- 
nection with natural laws just as evident if we could but see 
them; so that the more light we can have at this point the 
less we shall be handicapped in our work by ignorance, super- 
stition, and those forms of insanity, by the influence of which 
some of us have come too near to shipwreck. 


Sincerely, thy friend, 


Leesburg, Ohio. Harry R. Hore. 


Things of Interest Among @urselors 


George Bailey, late of Winthrop Center, Me., notice of 
whose death recently appeared in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
was eighty-seven years of age, instead of seventy-seven years, 
as the notice read. 


Rich Square Meeting, in Dublin Quarterly Meeting, 
Indiana, experienced a revival in meetings held from the 7th 
to 25th of Second month. Milo S. Hinkle, pastor at Jones- 
boro, and Ruth Ellis, the local pastor, were the leading spirits. 


The meeting at Miami, Okla., has one member entitled to 
a place on our roll of four-score years. Louie Hubbard will 
be eighty-two years old in Fifth month. She has been a shut- 
in act nearly five years, but in the meantime has pieced 108 
quilts. 


Friendsville, Tenn., has been highly favored in a series of 
meetings conducted by Joseph and Maude Hoskins, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. There were about 40 conversions and renewals. 
Thirty-four requested membership with Friends. The acad- 
emy, under the care of Prof. D. W. Lawrence, has enrolled 
125, and is getting on nicely. . 


Emery J. Rees, of the Africa Industrial Mission, now in 
this country, attended New London (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting, 
held the 4th, 5th and 6th inst. His Gospel messages were 
in the power of the spirit, and his talks on the work were 
interesting and instructive. On First-day afternoon a rousing 
missionary meeting was held which gave new inspiration to 
the workers. 

Mary Goddard, the oldest Quaker preacher in Maine, cele- 
brated the centennial anniversary of her birth the roth inst. 

She was unable to preach in the Friends meeting-house in 
Durham, as she did on her ninety-ninth birthday, but she 
did participate in a big family dinner, attended by many 
friends. She was showered with postal cards from all parts 
of Maine, bearing congratulations. 


The late Walter B. Allen, whose obituary appeared in our 


_isstle of the 3d inst., was a valued member of New England 


Yearly Meeting. He had passed his eighty-second year, and 
for over fifty years was a reader of The Friends Review and 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. He was ever interested in church 
work and especially in temperance. He was appointed by 
the yearly meeting a trustee of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League. 


George B. Evans, who for some time has been located at 
South Somerset, Mass., has been called to Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y. He preached his farewell sermon at South Somerset 
the evening of the 6th inst., calling upon Friends to be diligent 
in Bible study and high Christian living. The following 
Fourth-day evening the ministers of the town and some from 
Fall River, gathered with friends at the meeting-house to bid 
him a formal farewell. A very pleasant evening was enjoyed 
by about 125. After a short and appropriate exercise, light 
refreshments were served. 


The announcement has been made that the conditional gift 
of $250,000 from the General Educational Board to the Bryn 
Mawr College Endowment Fund has been matched with a 
similar amount. The success of the alumnae of the institution 
and their friends, covering nearly every section of the country, 
in collecting the prescribed amount, leaves little doubt in the 
minds of the promoters of the plan that the $1,000,000 endow- 
ment fund will be raised before the jubilee celebration of the 
college, in Sixth month. 
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On the 11th inst. about 75 Friends gathered at the home of 
Ashton and Marie B. Otis, East Whittier, Cal., to listen to a 
short missionary program and enjoy a social evening. The 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society had charge of the affair 
and served refreshments. 

Friends there greatly miss J. Henry and Clara E. Johnson, 
who have transferred ‘their membership to the Whittier 
Meeting. 

On the evening of the 27th ult. Amos Kenworthy preached 
at East Whittier( Cal.) Meeting, and Tacy Clark had accept- 
able service with Friends there First-day evening the 20th 
ult., Lewis I. Hadley, the regular pastor, being absent in 
revival work at Bell, Cal. 


; E. Y. Teas, nurseryman and florist, Centerville, Ind., who 
is now past his four score years, sends an interesting letter 
with his renewal for another year. In speaking of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, he says: “I do not see how members in 
the Church interested in its increasing success, can deny 
themselves the pleasure and profit of keeping abreast with the 
work of the Church, and interesting their families and 
associates in the cause. I suppose some might, by curtailing 
their tobacco bill, have means to pay for THr AMERICAN 
FRIEND. { 

“When Joseph John Gurney visited America he called at 
my father’s cabin, and holding my brother and me on each 
knee, delivered his message to the house. 

“Years later, when Joseph Hoag, the elder, visited Indiana 
to combat the wrong teachings of J. J. Gurney, he made his 
home at my father’s for several days.” 


Here is an opportunity for some one to prove his faith by 
his works. The Friends Missionary Advocate for Third 
month asks the question, “Where are the Helpers?’ and con- 
tinues: Chas. C. Haworth is teaching the school at Banes, 
which adds to his many duties. A teacher or an assistant 
_ pastor is very much needed in that field. 

Owing to the continued illness of Jennie Joyce’s mother it 
is very likely that she will return home soon. ‘This will make 
it needful to close the Holguin day school as no one has 
been found to take her place. It will be a great disappoint- 
ment to the patrons of the school and also a loss to the mis- 
sion. When the missionaries on the field read of the great 
conventions in the home land, of the increasing number of 
volunteers and the growing interest in missions it is hard 
for them to reconcile these conditions with the fact that the 
work is suffering for lack of workers who are ready to go 
even though the money is provided for their support. 


The late Geo. Dickinson, Denver, Colo., was born a Friend, 
at Brant Broughton, in the Parish of Brant Broughton, 
Lincolnshire, England, Fifth month 5, 1822. He came to 
America when about 21 years old, and became a resident of 
Richmond, Ind., where. he married Sarah Pool. In the Spring 
of 1857 he moved to Leavenworth, Kan., where he accepted an 
appointment under the Government as missionary teacher to 
the Kiawa and Comanche Indians, during the time while 
Friends had charge of Indian affairs. In 1879 he removed 
to Denver, Colo. There being no Friends Meeting there at 
that time, he identified himself with the North Denver Meth- 
odist Church as one of its charter members. When the 
North Denver Friends Meeting was organized he transferred 
his membership to the church of his choice, and remained an 
honored and faithful member until his death, serving as elder 
for a number of years. He leaves a brother past 80, six children, 
13 grandchildren, and 21 great-grandchildren, also a host of 
friends who mourn the loss of a true friend. 


Stella Quarterly Meeting was held at Stella Academy, near 
Cherokee, Okla., the 4th, 5th and 6th inst., and was one of 
the largest gatherings of Friends that has ever met for quar- 
terly meeting there. L. Clarkson Hinshaw, Wichita, was pres- 
ent and delivered two powerful sermons. 

C. E. rally was held First-day evening, and a large num- 
ber of delegates were present from over, the quarterly meet- 
ing. The program was very interesting and_ instructive. 
Lillian Dyer, Alva, the C. superintendent, was present 
and gave some helpful advice. 

On Fifth-day evening, before quarterly meeting, the 
Friends University Men’s Glee Club gave a concert in the 
academy and the house was crowded to its utmost. 

On Second month 22d, Chas. A. Mitchell, president of 
Stella Purity Association, died at his home in Cherokee. Mr. 


Mitchell had been connected with the work at Stella Academy 
for three years. He was editor of the Stella Purity Record, 
and traveled most of the time giving lectures on purity. Mr. 
Mitchell’s successor as president of the Purity Association 
will be W. M. Boyd, Springfield, Mo., and as editor of the 
Record, Stanley A. Coppock, Cherokee, Okla. 


Dr. William L. Pearson, of Friends University, takes 
exception to ex-Secretary Leslie M. Shaw’s remark that 
“Japan proposes to dominate the Pacific, or make it run red.” 
In an article in the Wichita Beacon Dr. Pearson contrasts this 
jingoism of the ex-Secretary with the recent statements of 
Count Okuma, who has just been elected president of the 
Japanese Peace Society. According to the Count “justice and 
sympathy are mightier than any Dreadnought. Japan, in 
dealing with other nations, must not forget the struggle which 
she had in attaining a recognized position among the powers. 
The lifting up of China should be one of the chief concerns 
of peace workers, for her comparative weakness is the great- 
est menace to the world’s peace. Chinese living in Japan 
should be brought into the Japan Peace Society in large 
numbers, as well as people of other nationalities. The mis- 
sionaries who have gone out from the western nations have 
played an important part in the promotion of the world’s 
peace. The Japan Peace Society will continue to welcome 
their co-operation.” 


BORN. 


Hupparp.—To Chas. C. and Elizabeth 
a son, Charles C., Jr., Second month 23, 1910. 
N. Fourth Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Wistar Hubbard, 
Residence, 304 


MARRIED. 


Apams-Sintty.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Henrietta L. Sibley, South China, Me., Third month 9, 1910, 
John Frank Adams and Emma Mae Sibley, both members of 
China (Me.) Monthly Meeting. 


PyiE-Cappury.—At the School Lane Meeting House, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Third month 15, 1910, Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa., and Hannah W. Cadbury, Germantown. 


WELLS-BARKER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Lents, 
Ore., Third month 9, 1910, Alice Barker, youngest daughter of 
Lewis C. and Debora A. Barker to Merritt D. Wells, son of 
Lindley A. and Lucinda E. Wells, Portland, Ore. 


DIED. 


Dicxtnson.—At Denver, Colo., Second 
George Dickinson, in his eighty-eighth year. For some years 
he was a missionary, among the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians, but more recently a resident of Denver, where he 
took a prominent part in fostering the North Denver Meeting. 


DILLINGHAM.—At Friends Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Third month 15, 1910, John H. Dillingham, aged seventy years. 
The deceased was a minister and leading Friend in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 


Haprtry.—At her home, near Coldwater, Kan., First month 
29, 1910, Bertha K. Hadley, aged 23 years. She was the 
daughter of Hiram and Ruth Newlin, and wife of Morton 
Hadley. She was a birthright member of Friends, converted 
at the age of eleven years, and ever after lived an exemplary 
Christian life. 

Hirt.—At her home in Bangor, Iowa, Third month 1, 1910, 
Hannah Hill, wife of William Hill, in her seventy-fourth 
year. She was a member and elder in Bangor Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Joyce.—At Central City, Neb., Third month 4, 1910, 
Joseph Samuel Joyce, in his sixty-fifth year. He was a pillar 
Friend in Nebraska Yearly Meeting, and at the time of his 
death was treasurer of the monthly meeting, the yearly 
meeting and Nebraska Central College Board. 


Osporn.—At her home in Indianapolis, Ind., Second 
month 28, 1910, Marticia E. Osborn, daughter of William G. 
and Anna M. Johnson, and wife of Wyatt Osborn, in her 
sixty-ninth year. She was a native of North Carolina, and a 
life-long member of Friends. 


month 19, IQI0, 
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Che International Desson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON I. FOURTH MONTH 3, IQIO 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 


MATTHEW 9 : 18-34. 


_Gotpen Text.—All things are possible to 
him that believeth. Mark 9 : 23. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 28th. The power 
of faith. Matt. 9 : 18-26. 
Third-day. The power of faith. Matt. 9: 


2 


7-34. 
“ Fourth-day. The touch of faith. Mark 5: 


21-34. ‘ 
Pitth-day. “Only believe.” Mark 5 : 35-43. 
Sixth-day. Success of faith. Luke 18: 


35: 43. 

Seventh-day. “If thou canst believe.’’ Mark 
9 : 17-29. 

First-day. Faith and _ salvation, 
5-17. 

Time.—Autumn of A. D. 28. 

Place—On the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, near Capernaum; at the house 
eh faa and in the streets. 

arallel passages——Mark > 21-43 ; 

Luke 8 : 40-56. : ci 

The first two miracles described in the 
lesson are given with greater fulness by 
both Mark and Luke, and the parallel 
accounts in those Gospels should be 
read. The miracle of the blind men, 
verse 27-31, has no exact parallel, and 
that of the dumb men is given by Luke 
(9 : 14-16) in a different connection. 

18. “These things.” (See preceding 
verses). “Ruler.” One who presided 
over the elders of a synagogue. (Com- 
pare Acts 13:15). “Worshiped.” A 
favorite word in Matthew. Mark and 


John 3: 


A LITTLE THING 
CHANGES THE HOME FEELING. 


Coffee blots out the sunshine from 
many a home by making the mother, or 
some other member of the’ household, 
dyspeptic, nervous and irritable. There 
are thousands of cases where the proof 
is absolutely undeniable. Here is one. 

A Wis. mother writes: 

“I was taught to drink coffee at an 
early age, and also at an early age 
became a victim to headaches, and as I 
grew to womanhood these headaches 
became a part of me, as I was scarcely 
ever free from them. : 

“About five years ago a friend urged 
me to try Postum. I made the trial and 
the result was so satisfactory that we 
have used it ever since. 

“My husband and little daughter were 
subject to bilious attacks, but they have 
both been entirely free from them since 
we began using Postum instead of 
coffee. I no longer have headaches and 
my health is perfect.” 

If some of these nervous, tired, irrita- 
ble women would only leave off coffee 
absolutely and try Postum they would 
find a wonderful change in their life. 
It would then be filled with sunshine and 
happiness rather than weariness and dis- 
content. And think what an effect it 
would have on the family, for the mood 
of the mother is largely responsible for 
the temper of the children. 

Read “The Road to Wellville.’ in 


pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Luke say “fell at His feet.’ They also 
give the name of the ruler, Jairus. “But 
come,” etc., showing his great faith. 

19, 20. Jesus at once answered the 
call of faith, But as he went there 
came another call for help. ‘“Hem.” 
Better, “border.” 

21. Another example of great faith, 
though perhaps accompanied with some- 
what of superstition. It is not told why 
she did not openly ask Him for help. 
Possibly from modesty; possiblv from a 
natural shrinking; or because, cere- 
monially, her touch would be “unclean.” 
Mark says that Jesus perceived that 
power had gone forth from Him. 
“Daughter.” An address of reassur- 
ance. “He utters no healing word, for 
He knows she is already cured.” (Com- 
pare pu Matty 15. 28nat 7a eure tL Li, 
faith.” Note that it was not the touch, 
but the faith that Jesus emphasizes. It 
is altogether likely that the woman 
thought there was some especial virtue 


in the border of the garment. (See 
Numb.’ 15 : 37-41)... This was con- 
sidered especially sacred. (Compare 


Matt. 23 :5, which refers to.this belief.) 
The meaning so often given—“even the 
hem of His garment”—does not seem to 
be justified. 

23. “Minstrels.” “Flute-players.” .R. V. 
This was a Jewish custom. (Compare 
Jer. 48:36). It was also common 
among the Romans.’ The “noise” or 
“tumult” at a funeral was thought to 
indicate the greatness of the grief. 

24. “The damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth.” R. V. Spoken figuratively. 
A person who sleeps can be awakened, 
or at least that is the usual understand- 
ing. 

“Laughed Him to 
ridiculed Him. 

25. Read fuller accounts in Mark and 
Luke. In Mark the words “Talitha 
cumi” are used, which are Aramaic and 
seem to show that Christ spoke in that 
tongue. 

27. “Two blind men follow him.” 
Blindness is still one of the commonest 
afflictions in the East. It is generally 
caused by lack of cleanliness, and the 
great glare of the sun. “Thou Son of 
David.” One of the appellations of the 
Messiah. It was also believed that he 
would give sight to the blind. (See 
Tsawesests savoely yt 

28. “When hé was come into the 
house.” Jesus waited until free from the 
crowd. “The house” was possibly the 
house where Jesus lived. “Believe ye?” 
Faith was necessary to a cure—personal 
faith. The question implied also, “Do 
you believe in me as the Messiah?” 

29. “Touched.” Probably to strength- 
en their faith. “According to your 
faith.” “The universal answer of God 
to all our prayers for spiritual] blessings. 
He is ready to grant more than we can 
ask or even think; but we can receive 
only in proportion as our own faith is 
prepared to receive.” “Faith which in 
itself is nothing is vet the organ for 
receiving everything.” 

30. “And their eyes were opened.” 
The cure was instantaneous. “Jesus 
strictly charged them.” R. V. ‘The 
word is a strong one—“sternly.” 

31. The men disregard the injunction 
of Jesus. Why should this have been 
the action of the men? Possibly they 
thought He did not really mean what 
He said; or they rejoiced over their 
cure so much that they could not 


scorn.” Utterly 
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restrain themselves. The reason of 
the injunction is not far to seek. At 
least it seems clear. He did not wish 
the people to seek Him to see miracles 
performed or even to receive benefits. 
He did not wish the faith of the people 
to rest on miracles but on the truth. 
(See Matt. 19:39; John 14:11. Com- 


pare' also John 3 °:25/6': 14) 15). = Suche 
following hindered His main work. 
(Mark 013° 320 3) 602°31T3 SL uket teas 


There can be little doubt that sometimes 
too much weight has been laid upon 
miracles as an evidence of Christianity. 
Note that Christ Himself said, “An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign.” (Matt. 12:39). The convinc- 
ing evidence of the truth of Christianity 
is the answer of the heart. ‘The Gospel 
“finds me,” said Coleridge, as nothing 
else does. (Compare John 6 : 63). 

32-34. The stress in this miracle is 
laid upon the dumbness, not the 
demoniacal possession—it was the res- 
toration of speech which so astonished 
the beholders. ‘The incident also marks 
another step in the hostility of the 
Pharisees—the ascription of His mighty 
works to Beelzebub. 


NOTICE. 


A regular meeting of Friends Educa- 
tional Association will be held at 140 
N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, Third month 26, 1910, at 
2.30) Peay. 

Subject, “How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study,” by Dr. F. M. McMurry, 
professor of pedagogy, ‘Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Discussion by Edward Wildman, 
Davis H. Forsythe, Anna Walton, and 
Francis N. Maxfield. 

A general invitation is extended to 
hear Dr. McMurry, who is an expert on 
this subject. 

FLorENcE EstHer ‘T'RUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 


HIS STATUS. 


“Well, my little man,” inquired a vis- 
itor pleasantly, “who are you?” 

“T’m the baby’s brother!” was the in- 
genuous reply.—The Truth Seeker. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
‘Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 3, IQIO. 
CHRIST OUR TEACHER. 


JOHN. 12 : 44-50. 
(Consecration meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 28th. 
the kingdom. Matt. 5: 1-11. 
Third-day. On _ righteousness. 


A lesson on 
Matt. --5-: 
20-90. 

ourth-day. On prayer. Matt. 6: 5-15. 


Fifth-day. On fear-thought. Matt. 6: 
25-34. 
Sixth-day. On service. John 13: 


I-17. 
Seventh-day. On John’ TAG 


15-24. 


The attitude of Christ is one of 
authority from whatever viewpoint we 
regard Him. As a teacher He is authori- 
tative because He knows. It is the 
function of a teacher to know—to know 
the facts and their application; to 
know the capacities and limitations of 
those whom he teaches and how to 
enlarge the one and to overcome the 
other; and these qualifications no one 
will deny to Jesus who has proved 
Him. I have heard of Agassiz as a 
great teacher and of Mark Hopkins, and 
it would ill become me to scoff at the 
declarations of those who knew them 
and had come under their instruction 
and influence; and this no one would 
assert more promptly than the man who 
refuses to ascribe to our Lord His just 
rank as a teacher without ever having 
been enrolled in His school. 


Success and method, advertising and 
salesmanship, trades, professions, busi- 
ness—every sort of activity for the 
advancement of the learner, and the 
exploitation of the world at large for 
his individual benefit—is offered “by cor- 
respondence ;” and the extent and per- 
sistency of the advertising are in them- 
selves testimony to the interest that can 
be aroused by an offer to teach what 
appeals to the people as promising 
material benefit. Sometimes men stop 
long enough to realize that all these 
things may be attained and still a want 
be unsupplied, but the world needs to 
be reminded that there are such wants, 
and that the supply of them is at hand 
whenever He is sought for—unless 
indeed the eye is too blind to see and 
the ear has become too heavy to hear 
what this Teacher would show or speak. 
Our account of Him tells us this is 
possible, but when we remember the 
long waiting and the many means by 
which men have been approached, we 
are full of wonder at His patience and 
infinite variety of means and effort. 


His sufficiency makes it not only 
unnecessary but treasonable to resort 
to any other for a solution of any ques- 
tion that confronts us. He proposes to 
make us like Himself, and whatever 
falls short of that is of evil purpose, and 
a missing of the mark; or to speak 
briefly, it is sin. I had some school- 
mates who began college work at other 
schools and only came to Earlham after 
some advanced work in mathematics. 
Our teacher was not young and did not 
impress these young men as being quite 
up to date, but after a few “stumpers” 
had been submitted, with “no way out,” 
and one demonstration followed another 
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showing various ways out, a new idea 
of sufficiency was gained. ‘There was 
no need to resort to another teacher to 
get the needed help, and the thought of 
it would have been a sort of treason. 
Yet how many of us treat our Teacher 
with the perfect confidence and respect 
that our experience of Him and His 
credentials entitle Him to? A little 
shading off from the truth, a little lower- 
ing of the standard of righteousness, a 
little compromise with the conventional, 
a little recourse to the counsel of the 
enemy of our Lord and of our own souls 
—does that sound hard? If we could. 
love as our Teacher loves and trust 
according to His merit, our school days 
would never irk and our lessons would 
be our chief delight. 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, concurring in a concern arising 
in its sub-committee for Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, has appointed a 
meeting for divine worship, to be held 
in the meeting-house at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth- 
day, Third month 25th, at 3 P. M. 

Though any will be welcome, the par- 
ticular concern for the holding of this 
meeting is for parents throughout the 
yearly meeting, to all of whom a special 
invitation is extended. 


The Woodbrookers in America extend 
a cordial invitation to all Friends inter- 
ested in the Woodbrooke movement, to 
attend a lecture of J. Rendel Harris, 
Litt.D., LL.D., director of studies of the 
Woodbrooke Friends Settlement for 
Religious and Social Study, England. 
The lecture will be held on the 2d of 
Fourth month, at 8 P. M., in the Friends 
Select School, Sixteenth and Race Sts., 


ArtHur Epwin Byes, 
Secretary. 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


WANTED—Homefor well-trained girl of eleven 
in return forlightservices before and after school 
hours. Reference required. Address by letter, 
Mrs. CHAs. GILPIN, JR., 1116 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIX SHARES OF STOCK of the Pocono Manor 
Association for sale. A. R., THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Practically 


‘FREE 


We grow the best roses 
J) in America. We supply 
the United States Gov- 
ernment with roses to 
decorate the White House 
i Grounds, as well as many of 
é the most famous rose lovers. 
We grow roses, not merely to sell, but to 
grow in your garden in whatever locality 
that maybe. We positively guarantee our roses to grow 
and to bloom. And to prove them we'll send youa f 
beautiful guaranteed rose bush at planting time. 
Also our 132-page guide to ‘‘The Best Roses in 
America” and other flowers. = 
Andacoupon worth 25c. on your first purchase of $1.00, 
or good for our ‘‘ How to Grow Roses’’—one of the most 
interesting and helpful books on rose culture published. 
All above for ten cents to pay postage and packing. 
4 Send your ten cents to us today and receive the above, 
| allcharges prepaid. Do not delay — please send today. 
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FINANCIAL 


VAi\FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
CS %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER ! LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 


value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 


for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 


ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


AS Dy VING 
YOR NIE 'S 
Vnters. N.W. Cow. 107 ARCH 


CUTS 
color woRK. - “Pyy7t ADELPHIA. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
aeons | Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


--Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi- 
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NEW 1910 


The Quaker in the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,” 
“Witchcraft and Quakerism,’’ etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 

Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 


attention at the hands of competent historians. 


The author is 


concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 
or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 


that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH 
A WANTON GOSPELLER 
THE QUAKER FRANCHISE 


THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 
THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 


THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 


12mo. 54x 8 inches. 


327 pages. 


Cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ A CUSTOMER SAYS 
ERS EE That a booklet we recently designed and 
are printed for him has elicited favorable com- 
reli ] le ment from every recipient, and is bringing 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 


copy of 
Dreer’s Garden Book 


256 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
colored and duotone piates, and tells how 
to plant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 
Be sure to secure a copy early. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


921 Filbert Street tetet 


much more business than its predecessor 
(manufactured by another printer.) 


We'll show samples of both if you'll call. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Philadelphia 
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The Mountaineer’s Prayer. 


Gird me with the strength of Thy steadfast hills, 
The speed of thy streams give me! 

In the spirit that calms, with the life that thrills, 
I would stand or run for thee. 

Let me be thy voice or thy silent power, 
As the cataract or the peak— 

An eternal thought, in my earthly hour, 
Of the living God to speak! 


Clothe me in the rose-tints of thy skies 
Upon morning summits laid! 

Robe me in the purple and gold that flies 
Through thy shuttles of light and shade! 

Let me fise and rejoice in thy smile aright, 
As mountains and forests do! 

Let me welcome thy twilight and thy night, 
And wait for thy dawn anew! 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyously sung 
Under clank of its icy chain! 

Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hilltops, in mist or rain! 

Lift me up from the clod, let me breathe thy breath! 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 

Let me lose both the name and the meaning of death 


In the life I share with thee! 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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Events and Conuments 


_— 


The number of food animals, which 
include cattle, sheep, and swine, in the 
United States has decreased 5,000,000 
since 1901; while the number of con- 
sumers has increased 12,000,000 in the 
same time. ‘The principal loss has been 
in the number of sheep and hogs. 


The International Reform Bureau, 
with its headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., has decided to concentrate its 
efforts in securing four reforms; First, 
the purging of theaters and shows by 
establishing a theatrical information 
department through which the chairman 
of every preachers’ union and the mayor 
of every city may be informed of the 
character of the shows that are to 
appear in their respective cities; and by 
organizing local committees in each 
town and city as agencies through 
which the reform may be carried into 
effect. Second, to prohibit the telegraph- 
ing of race gambling bets from the seven 
backward States that license gambling 
to the thirty-nine States that exclude 
it; and also to protect the United States 
against American gamblers operating in 
Mexico, Canada, and Cuba. 
fight against the introduction into China 
of the two new “White Perils,” beer and 
cigarettes, which are being thrust into 
the places vacated by the banished 
opium; and fourth, to promote the 
world-wide circulation of the recent 
great discoveries regarding the harmful- 
ness of even the moderate use of beer 
and wine. 

No other agencies are occupying these 
fields, and the Reform Bureau deserves 
the hearty support of all reform-loving 
citizens in carrying forward these 
nation-wide movements. 


The Home Missions Council—the fed- 
eration of the home mission boards of 
the evangelical denominations—recently 
conducted in Washington a special con- 
ference on mission work among Indians. 
Rules of comity were drafted with the 
purpose of preventing clashing of 


various denominations on any one reser- ° 


vation. A careful allotment of fields “in 
severalty” is proposed. Father Ketcham, 
the chief of the Roman Catholic Indian 
Bureau, was present as a friendly visitor, 
and when he saw the Protestant secre- 


Third, to 


taries arrive at an amicable agreement 
not to get in one another’s way, he 
asked whether the Roman Church could 
have the benefit of the same understand- 
ing—whether the different boards would 
bind themselves not to enter a resérva- 
tion where a Catholic mission existed. 
Charles L. Thompson, the secretary of 
the Presbyterian board and chairman of 
the Home Missions Council, is unof- 
ficially reported to have replied that if 
the Roman station on a reservation was 
only a chapel visited occasionally by a 
priest, the locality could not be regarded 
as religiously occupied. But where 
Catholics have a well-established work 
ministering steadily to the Indian popu- 
lation in- all appropriate lines, the 
Protestant boards will not attempt a 
rival undertaking. This answer greatly 
pleased. Father Ketcham, and _ he 
expressed freely his appreciation of it, 
although he was obliged to say that he 
was without authority to make a recip- 
rocal pledge for his own church. 


Dr. Eugene Hodenpyl, pathologist of 


the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, has 


announced progress in some interesting 
investigations in the treatment of can- 
cer. About four years ago there came 
under his observation the case of a 
woman of 37 suffering from carcinoma. 
She had reached what seemed to be a 
hopeless stage, when there came a 
remarkable change for the better, and 
she is now practically a normally healthy 
woman. In his study of this case there 
was suggested to Dr. Hodenpyl the 
possibility, often discussed, of the devel- 
opment by the cancer patient of an anti- 
body opposed to the growth and _ per- 
sistence of tumor cells. Experimenta- 
tion with the ascitic fluid formed in the 
cavities of the abdomen was made, first 
on mice and later on humans, which 
has had such results as to justify full 
consideration of the treatment as a pos- 
sible specific for the terrible disease. 
The injections are made in small quan- 
tities directly into the tumors, or into 
the veins. The forty-seven persons 
observed represented various types and 
stages of the disease, most of them being 
regarded as incurable; but in each 
instance the result has been favorable. 
Dr. Hodenpyl explicitly disclaims the 
discovery of a cure for cancer; but he 
expects soon to make his records and 
results available to the medical pro- 
fession. 


The French Academy of Sciences has 
been informed that Madame Curie, 
widow of the discoverer of polonium 
and radium, has finally succeeded in 
isolating one-tenth of a milligram of 
polonium. The correspondent says that 
in order to obtain this result Madame 
Curie, working in co-operation with 
M. Debierne, had to treat several tons 
of pitchblende with hot hydrochloric 
acid. The radio-active properties of 
polonium turn out to be far greater 
than those of radium. It decomposes 
chemically organic bodies with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, When it is placed in 
a vase made of quartz, which is one of 


the most refractory of substances, it. 


cfacks the vessel in a very short time. 
But a no less distinctive quality of 
polonium is the comparatively rapid 
rate at which it disappears. Whereas it 
takes 1,000 years for radium to dis- 
appear completely, a particle of polon- 


ium loses fifty per cent. of its weight in 
140 days. The products of its disinte- 
gration are helium and another body, 
the nature of which has not yet been * 
ascertained, but Madame Curie and 
M. Debirne are inclined to believe it to 
be lead. Its identity, however, will 
shortly be established, and at the same 
time science will have had the experi- 


. mental proof of the transformation of 


a body which had been believed to be 
elementary. ; 


$200,000 FOR BIBLE DISTRIBU- 
TION. 


The greatest offer ever made for 
Bible distribution in New York City 
has been made to the New York Bible 
Society. . 

A friend who withholds his name has 
offered to give dollar for dollar for all 
that shall be raised up to $100,000 for the 
work of Bible distribution among the 
immigrants, the sailors and among all 
nationalities of the City of New York. 

The New York Bible Society is alone 
carrying on this great work. It employs 
missionaries at Ellis Island to supply 
Bibles to the immigrants, so that each 
may have the book in his mother tongue. 
A missionary is also employed to work 
among the sailors of the harbor, visiting 
over 300 vessels every month. In the 
city Bibles are placed in hotels, hospitals 
and prisons. Missionaries and pastors 
of every creed are supplied with the 
Scriptures for house-to-house visitation. 

This offer to the New York Bible 
Society was made several months ago 
but has not before been made public in 
order not to conflict with the appeal of 
the American Bible Society to meet the 
offer of Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Up to the present time $35,000 has 
been subscribed. There remains $65,000 
to be raised before May rst, if the $100,- 
000 shall be obtained from the friend 
who has made this offer. That is if the 
condition shall be fulfilled the New York 
Bible Society will have $200,000 for its 
work. Here is. a great portunity. 
The time is short. Only five weeks’ 
remain. 


New York Brste Society. 
George William Carter, Ph.D., general 
secretary, 66 Bible House, New York 
City; John C. West, president; James H. 
Schmelzel, treasurer. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Friends Historical Society, with 
its headquarters in London, publishes a 
quarterly Journal which, for students 
in Quaker history, is invaluable. Mem- 
bership in this society costs $1.25 a year, 
and the Journal is sent free to all mem- 
bers. It would be an excellent plan for 
each college, academy, Quakerism class, 
and like association, to have at least one 
copy of the Journal in its archives. 

The first issue of the Journal for the 
current year contains a very interesting 
account of Henry Frankland’s Travels 
in America in 1732, taken from London 
Yearly Meeting minutes. The leading 
article deals with some “Correspondence 
of Anne, Viscountess Conway, Quaker 
Lady, 1675,” which throws some side 
light on the early days of the Society. 
“A French View of Quakerism,” 
“George Fox’s: Uncle Pickering,” and 
much other historical matter is given, 

Herman Newman, toro Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. is the American 
agent for the Society. 
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WHAT WE WANT TO ACCOMPLISH. 


There has been so much imagined and assumed. 


and inferred and reported of the things which THE 
AmeERICAN Frinnp and its sympathizers are trying 
to accomplish that I should like to proclaim from 
the housetop and in absolute frankness just what the 
things are which we do wish to accomplish. 

I shall begin with one or two negatives. We are 
not directly or indirectly drifting toward Unitar- 
ianism. That is a religious conception foreign to 
and wholly incompatible with our own views. — It 
has never in the very least appealed to me personally, 
and I could not live my life or think my thoughts 
or do my work in it or under it. Spite of all 
charges and misrepresentations, it is and always has 
been a fact that the present writer and the paper 
he loves and his most intimate sympathizers have no 
leanings toward Unitarianism and are altogether out 
of harmony with its views. 

It is further untrue that I or we are trying to 
- spread or to apologize for what is called “Hicksism.” 
I have been too busy with the things which feed my 
soul and minister to my life to spend my time digging 
up-an abortive controversy, but it may be taken as 
settled that while I would not judge anybody’s form 
_of religion, I am not trying to spread any type of 
religion which does not find God in Jesus Christ 
and which does not find salvation from sin through 
Him. I should like to see all Friends come together, 
but only on condition of loyalty to the Truth and on 
condition of thus increasing the spiritual power of 
the Church. 

Now for the positive things which we wish to 
accomplish. I should put foremost in the list our 
desire to see an increase in the spiritual life of 
It is obvious enough that many of 
They count 


our members. 
our members are nominal Christians. 
in a census, but they have not realized what it means 
to cut loose and swing out in consecration to Christ, 
with a life alive at the center and aflame with glow- 
ing purpose. This is the most important effect of 
real religion, and my main concern has always been 
to see this happen in the lives of those I care for. 
Anybody who has long read Tur Amertcan Frrenp 
must have been struck by this note of its message. 


Another thing we wish to accomplish is to get our 
readers beyond their traditional theology to a first- 
hand discovery of the truths of religion. For this 
purpose we have avoided using time-worn and erys- 
tallized phrases—phrases which are used by habit 
and without demanding any personal thought—and 
we have tried to put the great teachings of Christ and 
His apostolic followers into the simple, straightfor- 
ward language of present-day experience. We have 
tried to make the supreme realities fresh and vital, 
as they are re-lived and rethought and re-experienced 
in our lives today. 

Again, we wish to help increase the efficiency of 
our Church for its world mission. For this end we 
are eager to promote all forms of education which 
will expand the powers of our members. We have 
been working for the creation of ‘round-table” 
groups, because everything which informs the minds 
of our young people with the facts and the ideals 
of our history will just so far increase our efficiency. 
We have done everything we could to advance our 
academic and collegiate institutions, because every 
Quaker boy or girl who learns how to see and to 
think and to act intelligently is just so much better 
a Quaker than he or she would be confined in the 
narrow limits of ignorance and prejudice. Educa- 
tion means efficiency because it means the increase 
of all the fundamental faculties and powers. 

For this same end of efficiency we have tried 
to improve, in every way we could, our methods of 
Church work. If by revising its methods a meeting 
can double its spiritual impact on its neighborhood, 
it becomes a sacred obligation to revise. We have 
always assumed that no methods are fixed and final. 
We are bound to discover the best way of bringing 
men to God and of speaking to their condition, and 
one of the things we wish to accomplish is to help 
our readers find what that “best way” is. 

These are only a few samples of'the things we 
are working for. They are all things which concern 
the life and power of the Church. We are extremely 
fallible and do not by any means always hit the 
mark, but this can at least be positively asserted— 
we: honestly try, and have only the highest interests 
of the cause at heart. 

I have spoken in this open and frank way not 
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that I like to be personal, but because the occasion 
demands it, and because I have always found it 
best to speak plainly and clearly of the things which 
concern my life. ROM J, 


TEACHING MINISTRY. 


A teaching ministry is indispensable in a healthy 


Church. The heart yearns for understanding as 
naturally as sparks fly upward. ‘Add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge.” We grow 


spiritually by perfecting our understanding of 
spiritual matters. Instruction, therefore, is neces- 
sary to round out our religious experience. The 
history of our Society during the last century is a 
sad comment on this fact. We cherished the ideals 
of a deep religious life, but we lacked the adequate 
training necessary to make them appeal to others. 
We sadly needed a teaching ministry. 

Following the revival movement in the Middle 
West this need was so keenly felt that the evangelists 
and older prophetic ministers were induced to assume 
the task. In this Friends followed the example of 
others in making religious teachers out of their 
preachers. Two facts militated against the efficiency 
of the move. First, the gifts by which our ministers 
had been recognized were those of a prophet or an 


evangelist rather than those of a teacher; and,. 


second, our ministers lack the training, and especially 
the training for teaching, which other denominations 
require their ministers and pastors to have. 
ever, our ministers did the best they could on the 
lines that were adopted. Thanks to our educational 


institutions, round tables, tea meetings, mission study 


circles and the like, conditions are improving. View- 
ing the Society as a whole, however, it is no reflection 
to say that one of our urgent needs at the present 
time is an effective teaching ministry. 


We have developed some prophetic ministers who 


are also gifted teachers, but it is too much to expect 


such men to appear in sufficient numbers to supply | 


our need. We must look for and encourage the gift 


of teaching. Quaker round tables and mission study 


classes are well calculated to bring out this gift. 


Suppose we had such circles in every monthly meet- | 
Pp ghey thiy meet | Republic) was the evening engagement. 


ing, then, as those gifted in instruction became 


informed, they might be called from one circle to | 


another, also given opportunity in various social and 
literary functions of the congregation. Better still 
would be the results if through summer schools and 
college extension work these young teachers could 
be brought into touch with our centers of higher 
learning. And many, perchance, would find the way 


Sm 


How- 


| ber of Whetstone men. 


open to take regular courses in Biblical, social set- 
tlement and mission work. 

These ideas are not altogether new. Small 
beginnings have already been made in this country, 
and the last annual report from Woodbrooke, also 
announcements from the Yorkshire 1905 committee, 
are reassuring. Before me is the Yorkshire commit- 
tee’s printed list of 161 special addresses, from one 
to six of which 67 Friends are ready to give as 
occasion offers. Here are addresses from thirty 
minutes to an hour in length, some to be read and 
others spoken, addresses for young people, for adults, 
and for mixed audiences, addresses on ‘The Jewish 
Feasts,” “Paul’s Domestic Ideals,” ‘Sects in Jesus’ 
Day,” “How We Got the Bible,’ “Old Friends 
Meeting-houses,” “What Is Religion?’ and kindred 
subjects—a great variety of religious and literary 
themes, all of which ought to enhance wholesome 
thought and righteous living. As this talent is used 
in First-day evening meetings, study circles, week- 
end conferences, adult schools and the like, it will 
do much to supply the need for a teaching ministry, 
and at the same time will give opportunity for the 
exercise and development of a wide range of gifts. 

Woodbrooke carries this work a step farther and 
puts it on a scholarly basis. Its courses of study and 
practical settlement work afford a high grade of 
instruction ; but its extension work especially appeals 
to rhe as a means of propagating Quakerism (Chris- 
tianity as a true Quaker apprehends it). Their 
summer schools are best known among us, but their 
“lecture schools” are no less effective. These con- 
sist of two-day conferences where some member of 
the faculty instructs. Last year 22 of these gather- 
ings were held. 


As a specimen of the kind of thing referred to, we may 
describe in some detail the first of these schools, viz., Whet- 
stone, a village of about 1,000 inhabitants, six miles from 
Leicester. Roughly speaking the school was composed of 
six members each from Enderby (3 miles), Narboro’ (1% 
miles), Blaby (1% miles), South Wigston (3 miles), Cosby 
(2 miles); three members each from Broughton Astley (4 
miles), and Countesthorpe (2% miles), in addition to a num- 
The attendance averaged 60 to 70, 
and was restricted to men. When a few had gathered on 
Seventh-day afternoon.a short devotional meeting was held, 
followed by tea. A lecture on “The Ideal State” (Plato’s 
Many questions fol- 
lowed, the meeting lasting for two hours. Morning saw the 
adult. school augmented by many visitors, probably I50 men 
being present. After school a conference on the ideals of the 
adult school movement, and the best methods of teaching, 
proved a great success. After dinner, at which many of the 
visitors were entertained by local members, Tom Bryan gave 
a lecture on Old Testament study, his specimen book being 
Habakkuk. The company had tea together, and an hour’s 
stroll. Resuming, T. Bryan lectured on New Testament 
Study, taking I Corinthians as his illustration. This was 
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followed by a fellowship meeting, which was entirely unar- 
ranged, and held in great power and life. Only two Friends 
were present, T. Bryan and Edwin Gilbert; but the meetings 
evidently made a great impression, and several gave testi- 
mony to the wider outlook which had been opened before 
them. 


‘In addition to this work, ‘local lecture courses” 
were given at several points. The publication and 
circulation of helpful literature are other lines of 
endeavor. Why should like efforts not find a place 
in American Quakerism ? 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


FROM SHANGHAI TO ICHANG. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


After experiencing the slow travel of the sedan 
chair, it seemed strange to be sitting in a comfort- 
able railway coach, passing as many villages in an 
hour as we in West China can pass in a day; yet 
this is now an accomplished fact in parts of China. 
In about eight hours one can now travel from 
Shanghai to Nanking, a distance which by steamer 
formerly required twenty-four. On the railway 
there are three classes of tickets, and, if I mistake 
not, also a fourth. These vary all the way from 
almost exclusive occupancy of a coach to cars in 
which there are no seats and in which the common 
people are herded together like cattle. In the 
second class, which is the one usually used by the 
' missionaries, a table is provided at each seat, and 
a very good meal, cooked in foreign style, can be 
obtained. It is astonishing to see how rapidly the 
Chinese in this part of China are adopting foreign 
eustoms. Many who at home never think of depart- 
ing from their usual rice, eaten with chopsticks, seem 
to think that when they use the railroad they must 
adopt all the other foreign customs along with it, 
and so they order and labor through the many- 
course foreign dinner from beginning to end. 

One of the points which the railway touches is 
Soochow, a very large city, which, because of its 
many canals and bridges, is called the “Venice of 
China.” It is also noted for its silk filatures: At 
the invitation of some friends who crossed the Pacific 
on the same steamer, I stopped at Soochow over 
one night, and thus had an opportunity of visiting 
Soochow University, a fine school of over 200 
students. It is under the care of the Methodist 
Church, South. For the first three years the teach- 
ing is carried on in the Chinese language, after 
which English is used. Some educators believe that 
China is today in a somewhat similar position to 
that of Europe when the Renaissance and the teach- 
ing of Greek and Latin in the schools opened to the 
world the treasures of the Greek and Roman periods ; 
that similarly the teaching of English today will 
open to the Chinese the treasures of world-wide 
literature, and will usher in for them a period of 
intellectual activity comparable to that of the Eliza- 
bethan age. 


In, Soochow I visited one of its famous temples, 
in which is a representation of the horrors of the 
Buddhist hell. Among its many forms of torture 
are representations of a prison, a gallows, a man 
being beaten with a cudgel, others thrown over a cliff 
and transfixed on sharp spikes below, and still others 
being eaten by dogs or wolves. One man lies in 
a pool filled with snakes, while another is bound 
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to a tree up which crawls a huge serpent. Another 
is being fed feet foremost into a mill, out of which 
at the bottom flows a stream of blood. On the oppo- 
site side of the temple is a chamber depicting the 
blessings of Heaven, but these representations are by 
no means so vivid, the highest form of happiness 
appearing to be that of riding through the air astride 
a huge heron. The worshipers offer their gifts and 
place their incense sticks in the hell chamber far 
more than in the one representing Heaven, showing 
to how large an extent the common people live under 
the dominion of fear. 

At Nanking I was entertained at the hospitable 
home which is known among the foreign community 
as “The Quakerage.” The girls’ school of 55 
boarders, now under the care of Miss Hill, is housed 
in a two-story building, which, though fairly good, 
is far too small to accommodate satisfactorily so 
large a number of pupils. I greatly enjoyed the 
privilege of speaking to the girls at their daily chapel 
service. 

Dr. Lucey A. Gaynor’s hospital work is in a flour- 
ishing condition. A notable feature of it is the 
training of 12 young women in medicine, four as 
physicians, two as dispensers and six as nurses. 
For this .a modest building near the hospital was 
erected in 1909. At its opening the viceroy pre- 
sented a substantial contribution and gave official 
testimony to the excellence of the school. In every 
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way possible these students of medicine are impressed 


with the dignity of their calling and its real purpose: 


as an agency for the proclamation of the Gospel. 
This work seems destined to have a larger influence 
than merely in our own Society, for it is a Union 
school, and Dr. Gaynor has been very fortunate in 
securing the services of members of other missions 
to give courses of lectures in it. Though I had no 
opportunity for very wide observation, it seemed to 
me that the Friends mission is to be congratulated 
upon the helpful way in which its work fits in with 
the activities of other missions working in the city. 
At present its beautiful new chapel is the largest 
belonging to any mission in Nanking, and’ is much 
used for union meetings of various kinds among the 
churches. 

Union in education is becoming a feature of the 
work in Nanking. For some time a plan has been 
under consideration of uniting the educational work 
of the Methodist, Presbyterian and Christian mis- 
sions in the city, and at a meeting held during the 
week which I spent in Nanking representatives of 
the three missions formally adopted it and decided 
to amalgamate their schools at the present Chinese 
New Year (February, 1910). This applies only 
to the schools for young men and boys. Thus, before 
this reaches the reader, about 300 pupils from the 
Methodists, 70 from the Christian mission and 40 
from the Presbyterians will probably have been 
united under a joint management. According to 
the plan, each mission will furnish, either in capital 
or in ready money (gold), $40,000 and three for- 
eigners for the staff, besides (gold) $2,400 annually 
for maintenance. The compound formerly occupied 
by one of the separate schools will now be used by 
the joint management for the university and college 
work, that of another for high school work, and that 
of another for the primary grade. This plan will, 
no doubt, be much more difficult to work than that 
of the separate schools hitherto conducted, but its 
possibilities for influencing the Chinese nation are 
far in excess of those of the old methods, and anyone 
who is really alive to the great issues involved must 
watch this experiment with intense interest and 
earnest prayer for its success. 

Reports of the desire for a closer union among the 
churches in China also reached my ears, and indicate 
that the native Christians and a large number of the 
missionaries will not always give their consent that 
the weaknesses of a divided Church should be per- 
petuated. If Chureh wnion spells Church uni 
formity either in belief or in methods of govern- 
ment, then, of course, few would desire it or believe 
it possible of attainment; but I believe that a real 
union is possible which shall still give each com- 
ponent body sufficient liberty in which to teach its 
own vital beliefs and to apply the methods of gov- 
ernment which its experience has proved to be best 
suited to its needs. This would do much toward 
removing the feeling in the mind of the average 
Chinese that these many churches are rival sects. At 
a federation meeting of Christians held in Nanking, 


a Chinese brother is reported to have said in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘Let us be thankful that in our 
country we have never had a war to divide us into 
Such-and-Such a Church, North, and Such-and-Such 
a Church, South, and what is the use of talking about 
our differences? Let us emphasize the great truths 
upon which we all agree, and let us ask the foreigners 
please to help us by not bringing into the Chinese 
Church these differences which have separated them 
in their own land.” Should not this and similar 
utterances coming from the Chinese, awaken us to 
the necessity of dealing sympathetically and in a 
statesmanlike manner with this tendency, which will 
undoubtedly be increasingly in evidence as the Chi- 
nese Church grows in power and influence? 

As I wished to. visit Luh Hoh, a city in which the 
American Friends are working, about 25 miles from 
Nanking, I went to the river to take the steam 
launch. One of the delightful things about travel 
in many parts of China is that the Chinese start only 
when they get ready, and as preparedness is a quite 
indeterminate factor, I had to wait at the wharf from 
10.30 until 4.30 before the launch started. How- 
ever, my kind hosts in Nanking had foreseen this 
possibility and had provided me with a bountiful 
lunch, which was most welcome. Crossing the 
Yangtse to the north bank and then ascending a small 
tributary at 10.30 P. M., our little craft tooted its 
arrival under the shadow of the city wall, where I 
was met by Dr. George DeVol and escorted through 
the city gate and muddy streets to a warm fire and 
a cheering meal. 

The following day I spoke at the regular morning 
service to a good congregation of over 100 persons. 
I hope that a closer bond may be established between 
the Nanking and Luh Hoh churches and our Chris- 
tians in West China, as our problems are so nearly 
the same that a regular correspondence between the 
two bodies would be mutually helpful. Of course, 
we are so far separated by distance as practically to 
prevent the interchange of personal. visits among 
the Chinese members, yet there is nothing in the 
language which would prevent even that, for the 
Mandarin is used in both districts. Although there 
are differences in tone, I found no difficulty in mak- 
ing myself understood. At Soochow, not much more 
than 100 miles east of Nanking, a local dialect has 
developed so different from the Mandarin that. it 
was only with great difficulty that I could occasion- 
ally catch a single phrase. I was told that students 
who come from this city and from other districts 
to study theology in Nanking are not able during 
their course to do much practical work in the street 
chapels because they cannot readily make themselves 
understood, 

At Luh Hoh the three methods of evangelization 
most commonly employed, namely, direct preaching, 
hospital work and education, may be seen side by 
side. When I was there the hospital was full. I 
witnessed an operation on a woman who had entirely 
lost the sight of one eye from inflammation of the 
lids and was about to lose the other eye. “Absolute 
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and unadulterated neglect’ Dr. DeVol told me was 
the cause, and yet this comparatively simple operation 
and a few days’ care would still save the sight. 

The most immediate need in Luh Hoh is that of 
proper housing for the boys’ boarding school of 31 
boarders and five day pupils. The school is at 
present crowded into a few small Chinese buildings 
which would almost certainly be condemned by the 
health officers of any city in America. Certainly 
this school, which has been built up largely through 
the work of Margaret Holme, deserves better accom- 
modations, and especially now that Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Williams have arrived to take charge of this 
department. If the boys’ boarding school were pro- 
vided for on altogether a new site, the present quar- 
ters could profitably be occupied by the girls’ day 
school, which numbers 36° pupils. 

The steamer from Shanghai to Hankow passes 
Nanking anywhere from 1 A. M. to 9 or 10 A. M., 
so that to be sure of taking it, it is necessary to 
leave the city as late as possible in the evening and 
wait in a cold room at the river through the hours 
of the night until its arrival. The ladies of the 
“Quakerage” kindly sent a man with some bedding, 
which I spread on the table of the small waiting- 
room, and thus I was made very comfortable during 
the night. My steamer left Nanking at 9 A. M. 
Passing Kiukiang, far famed for its porcelain ware, 
after two days I found myself in Hankow on Christ- 
mas morning, just in time to partake of pheasant 
and plum pudding at the hospitable missionary home 
maintained by the China Inland Mission. 

Hankow is one of a trio of important cities located 
in central China. On the south bank of the Yangtse 
is Wuchang, the capital of the province of Hupeh, 
while on the opposite shore are Hanyang and 
Hankow, separated by the Han, a large tributary of 
the Yangtse. Hankow is the southern terminus of 
the Peking-Hankow Railway, and is a great business 
center. It is divided into the native city and the 
foreign concessions, in which the British and the 
Russians have perhaps the greatest influence, 
although the Germans, French and Japanese also 
have portions allotted to them. 

Hanyang is noted for its great iron and steel 
works, which are probably the largest in Chima. I 
visited them, also the Chinese arsenal, which employs 
about 2,000 men. Besides other munitions, it was 
turning out 20,000 cartridges per day. Straight 
through the city of Hanyang runs a high ridge 
ealled “Tortoise Mountain,” which is surmounted 
by a Buddhist temple. Some years ago it was 
proposed to tunnel this hill, and the work was begun, 
but the tortoise which lay beneath it was so disturbed 
by the operation that he caused a serious sore to 
develop on the viceroy’s lip, and so, of course, the 
project was abandoned. 

At Wuchang, on the opposite side of the river, is 
Boone College, a finely-equipped school of over 300 
pupils, under the care of the American Episcopal 
Church Mission. Here also a large part of the 
teaching is done in the English language. 1 also 
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visited the English Wesleyans, who have a fine new 
building and 150 students, but I did not see the 
London mission’s educational work. 


It is proposed to found at one of these three 
cities a union university, which shall do the more 
advanced college work and shall offer graduate 
courses, thus doing a higher grade of work than 
that done in the various denominational schools. 
Lord William Cecil has been a warm advocate of 
this plan, and it is probable that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will become responsible for its execution. 
Possibly Harvard and some other American uni- 
versity may establish departments in connection with 
this university. The plan differs from our Chengtu 
University scheme, and also from that at Nanking, 
in that it is not expected that the staff will be drawn 
from the present missionary force, and the university 
will be much less closely connected with the mis- 
sions on the field, although many of the missionaries 
will be appointed members of the governing board. 


From Hankow to Ichang I took a smaller steamer, 
with less than six feet draught, but even these find 
much difficulty at this season of the year, when the 
water is low and the sand bars are continually shift- 
ing. To avoid running aground, the captains nearly 
always drop anchor as soon as darkness comes on. 
At one especially dangerous place our captain sent 
out a small boat to measure the depth and mark the 
channel, and then the steamer just succeeded in 
worming herself through, scarcely moving at all, and 
her screw churning up great quantities of sand with 
the water. After five and one-half days we arrived, 
January 5th, at Ichang, having been more fortunate 
than the party which preceded us, as their steamer 
was aground at this place four days before she finally 
got through. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
WITNESSING BY WORKING. 
BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 
Translate into deeds, the things you say. 

*T will draw men to the narrow way. 

A young soldier lay on the battlefield at San Juan 
Hill, Cuba, mortally wounded. The chaplain found 
him, and asked: ‘Shall I read some words to you 
from the Book ?’” 

“Oh, no; I don’t care to hear them.” 

The chaplain made a pillow for the drooping head. 
He drove a stick in the ground and placed his hat 
upon it to shade the face. He took off his cloak and 
spread it over the prostrate form; then took the empty 
canteen and went down through the firing line to a 
spring. While returning with the filled canteen, one 
of his shoulder straps was shot away. He lifted the 
head of the soldier lad, poured water through his 
blistered lips, washed the face tenderly, and sang a 
sweet hymn. 

The soldier revived, opened his eyes, and, smiling, 
said: “Chaplain, did you learn to do these things 


| for a fellow out of the book you wanted to read ?” 
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“Yes, I learned them out of the Book.” 

“Then I’d like to hear you read it.” 

As the chaplain did so, the light of peace came to 
the face of the dying soldier, and thus he answered 
to the roll-call of the death angel. 


* * * 


In his travels a representative of the American 
Sunday-School Union, who was called ‘The Quaker- 
missionary of the Adirondacks,” found a village with 
no religious privileges. There was one unused 
church building in the place and one Christian man, 
who lived nearby. It was his custom to go off 
with his family each First-day to meeting, about five 
miles away. 

The missionary tried very hard to get him to 
superintend a First-day school in the unopened 
church, but he was obstinate and would not consent. 
Finally a meeting was appointed, and everyone in 
the neighborhood promised to attend. The day 
arrived, and still the man would not consent. He 
had cut a piece of fine timothy hay for seed. It was 
all properly cured, but in the afternoon, when the 
missionary arrived at his house for a final appeal, 
there were ominous mutterings of an approaching 
thunder storm. 

The man, somewhat irritated, said: ‘‘Well, you 
here again to pester me about taking that Sunday- 
school ?” 

“No indeed; 
under cover.” 

‘Can you do anything more than drive the team ?” 

“T can pitch, thank you. JI am a farmer’s boy.” 

The last load of the choice hay was safely in the 
barn when a terrific storm of hail, wind and rain 
broke upon them. The tired missionary, with his 
blistered hands, gladly accepted an invitation to stay 
to supper, and, to make the story short—the man 
consented. Eighty persons enrolled under the new 
superintendent, and he had a Bible class of 20 young 
women, 


‘ fi 
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T’m here to help you get that hay 


Se Ure ae 


As everyone knows, the snow comes early, piles 
deep and stays long in New York State. It brought 
especial discomfort to one Friendly family. The 
man of the house was an invalid, and his wife was 
obliged to keep a path open for several rods into the 
meadow to a well and carry the water some distance 
for both the family and for their cattle. While call- 
ing one day, the pastor discovered the situation. 

The water in the well was but 13 feet from the sur- 
face of the ground, and he conceived the idea of 
putting in a pipe and pumping the water to the house. 
Soon $45 were raised, and the neighbors gathered for 
a “bee.” Working under the preacher’s directions, 
a trench was dug, the pipes gotten into place and 
the joints fitted. That night the little son of the 
afflicted man pumped water at the door of the house. 
The family were almost overcome with joy. 

It is needless to state there is an increased attend- 
ance at the meetings of this practical Friend preacher. 


New York City. 


EARLY ORIGINS OF THE AUTHORIZED 
VERSION OF AN ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY J. KNOX WRIGHT. 


[This subject is timely now, as the ter-centenary. 
of the publication ot the Authopived Version of the 
English Bible is only a year hence. The Upper 
Auxiliary of the Canadian Bible Society has thus 
expressed its sentiments: 

Resolved, That this meeting put on record its devout grati- 
tude to Almighty God for the priceless blessing that the 
English-speaking world has for so many centuries enjoyed in 
the possession of the Scriptures in the English tongue. In 
doing this at the present juncture, we desire more especially 
to express our unfeigned thanks for the noble English ver- 
sion published in the year A. D. 1611, and continuing in gen- 
eral use amongst us to this day. We recognize in this version 
a great English Classic, and a translation of the Scriptures 
that stands amongst the greatest ever made. We remember 
the remarkable influence it has exerted on the English lan- 
guage and on English literature. We remember the unique 
bond it has proved in uniting English-speaking peoples in all 
quarters of the globe; and above all, we remember, with 
tender gratitude, the fact that it has been for centuries the 
Bible of our fathers, to whom through it God has revealed 
Himself; and that it has been to ourselves a source of liglat 
and support, of salvation and guidance, of comfort and conso- 
lation. We remember also that the possession of this version 
has for over a century been to the English-speaking world a 
constant and powerful argument for the translation of the 
Scriptures into the mother tongue of very nation and every 
tribe on the face of the globe. ‘ 

Resolved, Also, in view of all these blessings that this meet- 
ing direct, and hereby does direct, that the next annual meet- 
ing of this auxiliary be devoted to the proper celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the publication of this English 
version, commonly called. the authorized version; and also that 
the influence of this auxiliary be used in the meantime for the 
dissemination of information regarding this version and other 
Bible versions, in the press and elsewhere, as may be deemed 
wise and proper.—EpD.] 

An authorized English Bible is a growth of many 
cenluries. Not the simple product of a group of 
men, called together by King James, it is the amalgam 
upon which generations of skilled workmen had been 
engaged, ever enriching by their labors the final 
issue. Three centuries have passed since its publi- 
cation in its present form; but its beginnings, its 
roots (so to speak) run backward at least three cen- 
turies farther still. 


Nor is it merely the fondness of the antiquary 
that would burrow in a past so remote. There the 
real origins le. So much is acknowledged on its 
own title page, where it is said to be “translated 
out of the original tongues, and with former trans- 
lations diligently compared.” Now, to find the first 
of these translations of the complete Bible, one fnust 
travel back at any rate to the fourteenth century, 
while to find the first translations of parts of the 
Bible one should have to travel much farther back. 


If such a survey be made, how impressive it is to 
see each in this divine succession gathering to his 
side yet more perfect materials for his work, focus- 
sing the new light of discovery and scholarship upon 
the page before him, noting the mistakes, in mean- 
ing as in rendering, into which, because earlier in 
time and for want of such materials, his predecessors 
had unwittingly fallen, and then in his turn labor- 
ing, as they had severally done, to issue the most 
perfect interpretation in his power of the Word of 
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God. Imperfect is the best. Perfection is a road 
that has no terminus, and finality is a word foreign to 
the history of translating into the speech of man the 
word of the Eternal. 

There are traditions in’ our English history that 
point to many translations having been made in 
Anglo-Saxon times. Caedmon, Bede and Alfred 
have linked their names with this endeavor. In par- 
ticular the name of /Elfric or Alfric is entitled to 
grateful memory by reason ‘both of the extent of his 
translations and of their general excellence. Else- 
where even these men were anticipated. 

So early as in the fourth century Ulfilas, Bishop 
of the Goths, had given his people a version in their 
own vernacular. 

In Saxon times, and indeed in early English tumes, 
these efforts at translation were not, strictly speak- 
ing, translation, but rather paraphrases, and gener- 
ally metrical paraphrases. Still the interest of the 
fact is in the endeavor, made so early in our history, 


to give the people the Word of God in their own 


tongue. 


The premier versions of .the Bible, those which 
occupy the place of honor in the history of our 
English Bible, belong to the fourteenth century, lend- 
ing distinetion to the second half of it. All repro- 
duction of them was by the hand of the copyist. 
The art of the printer was not known then in Eng- 
land, nor, in fact, was it introduced into the country 
of Wycliffe till nearly a hundred years after his time. 
Parenthetically it may be added that so far as con- 
cerns these particular versions in printed type, it was 
not till the middle of the nineteenth century, some 
sixty years ago, that they were printed for the first 
time. To prepare that edition the editors had given 
twenty-two years of generous toil. In order to pre- 
sent the text as accurately as possible, the editors 
collated as many as 170 MSS., and from 60 of them 
they give variant readings. 

There were two premier versions. They are 
unsigned ; translation was too perilous a work in those 
days for men to court its inevitable penalty. That 
the first of these we owe to Wycliffe and his friend, 
Hereford, is now practically certain; the second we 
owe to another friend of Wycliffe’s, John Purvey. 


A cireumstance of importance in regard to these 
translations, so far referred to, is that they were all 
made from the Latin—not from the original Hebrew 
and Greek. Hebrew and Greek were for many cen- 
turies virtually lost tongues. What these transla- 
tions consequently lost in authority to the eyes of 
future students, because they did not rest upon ulti- 
mate texts, they gained in acceptability in the hearts 
of the English people, who recognized in this Bible, 
done into their mother tongue, many echoes of the 
only Bible they had any knowledge of, 7. e., the Latin 
or Common Bible received by the whole Western 
Chureh. 

This English vernacular stands out in contrast 
to the vernacular versions of other countries in 
Europe—the German, Freach, Spanish, Italian. 


They were the work of single men (Luther, Calvin 
ete.), and bore their names; but our version was the 
work of many men, the first of whom were the group 
of Wycliffites. It was shaped and reshaped by all 
sorts of workers. Puritans, Anglicans, Romanists 
unconsciously enriched the original composite bible, 
from which each later version has directly descended. 
The late Bishop Westcott, who has laid the English- 
speaking world under a lasting debt of gratitude by 
his labors in this field, has shown that the English 
version may fairly be described as “‘the work of the 
nation, or, rather, the work of English Christianity.” 
It is on this account that the authorized version may 
be compared to the Latin vulgate, by reason of ‘‘the 
rich variety of influences” that have gone to its 
formation. 

We have been anticipating, and we return to the 
premier versions. Copies must have been made and 
multiplied at a very rapid rate. From the first it 
appears as if their circulation must have been 
extensive. We have seen that there were as many as 
170 MSS. which the editors in 1850 could consult 
and collate, and that notwithstanding active and 
powerful measures to suppress and destroy at the 
time. For though some rich and powerful men pos- 
sessed translations of the Scriptures with the good 
will of the Church authorities, the bishops denounced 
the dissemination of the English Bible among classes 
and persons, who were, as the prelates chose to say, 
“prone to heresy.” They burnt many copies, and 
cruelly persecuted Lollards (Wyeliffites) on the - 
charge of reading it. (Trevelyan, The Age of 
Wycliffe.) Even nuns might not have English ver- 
sions ‘“‘unless they had the license thereto.” 

The difficulty experienced by many laymen in 
reading at all and the price of a large manuscript 
work must have been considerably further obstacles 
to the possession of the Bible; nevertheless, in fact 
of opposition so formidable, the Scriptures soon 
became the priceless possession of many English folk. 
Even royalty sought to obtain copies that they might 
read for themselves. 

In the next article we shall speak of the yet greater 
influence of William Tyndale; but the influence of 
Wyeliffe upon all later versions of the Bible was 
far-reaching and profound. He showed the way as 
to what a translation ought to be, and if no service 
were to be named but this, its greatness is apparent. 
He refused to employ the language of the court; he 
deliberately made use of the common English speech. 

We may conclude by saying that some forty-four 
years after Wycliffe’s death, his bones were dug up, 
burnt to ashes, and thrown into the Swift. The 
quaint reflection which that senseless outrage sug- 
gested as to Wycliffe’s doctrine may be extended to 
his translation of the Seriptures: “Thus the brook 
conveyed his ashes to Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the Narrow Seas, they into Main Ocean; and 
thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world over.” 


—The Bible in the World. 
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ADVERTISING THE GOSPEL. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


A very prominent merchant, doing an immense 
business both in New York and Philadelphia, when 
asked the secret of his success, replied, “Advertising.” 

Another business man recently gave the following 
as the essential factors in commercial success: “Get 
what the people want, and then let them know you 
have got it.” 

Today almost everything has a substitute which is 
said to be “just as good,’ and every business man 
knows that he must go after the trade if he would 
have it. An attractive sign on his place of business 
is very desirable, a proper display in the windows 
is good, proper newspaper advertising most helpful, 
but nothing succeeds like the personal appeal. This 
is a fundamental quality of human nature, and ever 
since “‘the fall” God has used men to carry His mes- 
sages to men. At first by angels in human form, 
by prophets, and in these last days by His Son, and 
finally when our Saviour ascended into Heaven, His 
parting words were: “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations,” and “Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you, and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me,” both at home and abroad. And 
after the descent of the Holy Spirit and the subse- 
quent scattering of the Church, ‘‘they went every- 
where preaching the word.” Churches sprang up 
not only near Jerusalem, but also in Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Media, Parthia, Bithynia and Arabia, Egypt, 
‘and India, besides Italy and other parts of Europe. 
After the baptism with the Holy Spirit, these early 
Christians became such active witnesses for Christ 
that “with no aid from an arm of flesh, the whole 
might of the Roman empire was victoriously encoun- 
tered, by the unarmed and unresisting adherents of 
the Christian faith, and imperial Rome, the con- 
queror of the world, was herself overcome by the 
bands of Christian disciples.’”’* 

Early Friends too were made to feel their personal 
responsibility to spread the “good news,” and like the 
first century Christians, they pressed their case in 
season and out, whether their auditors would hear 
or forbear. The conversion of the worldly Isaac 
Pennington, through the means of an obscure Friend, 
is a good example of their flaming zeal. Like Paul, 
knowing the terrors of the Lord, they did their 
best to persuade men. They had a sight of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. They knew what it 
was to be lost; they knew the joy of forgiveness; they 
were acquainted with the comfort of the Holy Ghost; 
they were little troubled with theories; they dealt 
with facts, the things they had seen, handled, tasted ; 
indeed, their own changed lives were the greatest fact 
possible to offer, and it was irresistible. 

When George Fox served a six months’ term in 
the Derby “House of Correction” because of his 
testimony to sanctification, he advertised the cleans- 
ing and keeping power of Christ in a most effective 
manner. When James Parnell and Mary Dyer 


* “History of the Christian Church,” by G. P. Fisher. 
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sealed their testimony with their blood, none could 
doubt their faith in what they preached. But things 
are different now. Toleration is the rule of the day. 
Sects tolerate one another, all denominations are tol- 
erated by the world, and,-sad to say, the Church in 
turn quite generally tolerates the world. 
“Federation” is the twentieth century shibboleth— 
union of capital, union of labor, lodges for men, 
clubs for women, federation of churches, federation 
of the world. Some of it is good, but if one should 
put his ear to the ground, he might easily think 
himself near the plain of Shinar. Excepting for the 
work in the foreign field and some rather isolated 
places at home, Church work drags. Lodge men say: 


-“We have the Bible (and very often ministers) in 


the lodge; our teachings are enough if we live up 
to them; we don’t need the Church.” The labor 
unions think the Church is for the rich man, and 
their members quite generally stay away. There is 
a great gulf between the Church and the masses 
today—a feeling of mutual distrust. The Church 


-resents the sneer of the crowd outside, and the man 


on the street too often looks upon the Church as an 
institution which has outlived its usefulness—a sort 
of relic of a bygone age. It is well enough to pre- 
serve it, as one might keep his great-grandmother’s 
spinning wheel or the old flint-lock gun. They will 
be interesting to women and children and people of - 
leisure, but of small value to the man of affairs. 

The times call for men, such men as Francis How- 
gill and Edward Burrough. When these Friends 
went up to London in 1654 they did great work 
“threshing and plowing, Bible in hand, among the 
scornful “world.” They were undaunted by the 
“rude and savage apprentices” of the city, and within 
a little more than a score of years some 10,000 mem- 
bers were added to the London meetings. These 
men had a message which bridged the gulf; they not 
merely believed it, it possessed them. They. staked 
time, money, reputation and life itself upon it. They 
carried their spiritual wares to the world, and cus- 
tomers were not wanting. Their advertising methods 
were successful, and who shall say such metheds 
incarnated in such men could fail in any age ? 

Why then do we fail? Is there not an itching 
palm among us? Is there not a lust for worldly 
applause? Have we not a pride of intellect? As 
a people have we not a sleepy indifference to the 
throngs who are serving the god of this world? Are 
we not often more careful for our Quaker reputation 
than for the present and eternal welfare of our fel- 
lows? The methods of the fathers are with us, but 
have we the Spirit which animated them? If we 
do not advertise Him as effectually as they did after 
allowing for the difference in the times, is it not in 
large measure because we do not Pe Him as did 
the fathers # 

Doubtless there are exceptions in every com- 
munity, but we long for the time when Friends 
generally shall cease echoing the ‘Lo here’s” and 


+ Barclay’s “Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth.” 
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“Lo there’s’ of a half-bewildered, half-agnostic 
Church, and with both feet squarely on “Thus sayeth 
the Lord,” shall again go forth in power, “threshing 
and plowing among the scornful world.”—£van- 
gelical Friend. 


CALIFORNIA JOHN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


“Of course there’s something there,” says Cali- 
fornia John, speaking of the future life, in Stewart 
Edward White’s “The Cabin,” in The American 
Magazine. 

“Of course there’s something there, but what's 
the sense strainin’ your poor intellects trying to 
find out about it when there’s so much else to think 
about? Probably in a future state all that will be 
simple and easy. A fellow’d feel mighty sick after 
spendin’ his whole life here tryin’ his best to come 
at a lot of obscure problems to find it as plain as 
A B C over there. If he’d only had sense to wait, 
he’d have saved himself a lot of trouble and had time 
for what he was meant to pay attention to. And it 
would jar him especial bad if he found that pine 
trees and trolley cars and cement walks and doodle 
bugs and tomato cans were plumb mysterious and 
soul strainin’ over there; then he’d be sorry he hadn’t 
sized them up while he had a good chance, ’stead of 
wastin’ his time.” 

“What makes you believe in a future life?’ White 
asked, curiously. 

“Common sense,” replied the ranger. “Just ordi- 
nary common sense. Don’t need any miraculous 
revelations. Everything fits in too well. Hot 
weather makes you sweat, and sweat evaporatin’ cools 
you off. There you have it. Everything I ever 
discovered fits into everything else better than I could 
have planned it if you gave me all the time there is 
and a whole library full of books. And you can 
see the reason for it, if you’re sabe enough. But 
how about us? you were askin’ awhile ago. What’s 
the use of anything we build with our hands, except 
as how it makes us more of men; and what’s the use 
of our gettin’ to be more of men anyhow? Every- 
thin’ to do with us is plumb incomplete. It’s just 
common sense to judge as how the game isn’t finished 
with this here. Just common sense.” 

“What becomes of us?’ inquired White. 

“He uses us accordin’ to what we have turned 
out to be. This here is a sort of nursery garden, 
as I look at it, like the one the government has put 
in down to San Gabriel. By and by we'll be trans- 
planted, same as those little seedlings.” 

“How about the fellows that don’t make anything 
of themselves ?” 

‘California John pointed to the pile of debris by 
the cedar log—the broken, twisted, split and spoiled 
rails. 

“Just culls,” said he. “I reckon you'll find some 
other use for them there rails—firewood, stakes and 
the like.” 
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WALTER F. TABER. 


Walter F. Taber died of pneumonia at his home 
on Violet Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at 10 
o'clock Fourth-day evening, Third month 16, 1910. 
A few weeks ago he suffered an attack of pneumonia 
and was recovering when a relapse came. 

Walter F. Taber descended from ancestry ante- 
dating the settlement of this country, as shown by 
the family coat of arms. The Tabers were among 
the early settlers in the Massachusetts colony. Wal- 
ter F. Taber was born Tenth month 29, 1830, at the 
old homestead on Quaker Hill in the town of 
Pawling, and was the son of William Taber and 
Eliza Sherman. 

Having a natural taste for mechanics, while 
remaining upon his father’s farm he made and 
repaired many farm implements, and after using one 
of the first mowing machines that was invented, 
which was driven by one wheel, he saw the necessity 
for improvement, and after much study and trial 
devised the first mowing machine that was ever 
placed upon two driving wheels and having a hinged 
cutter bar that could be raised or lowered by a lever 
while riding the machine. The model of this 
machine is in the patent office at Washington. This 
invention was made when. he was but nineteen years 
old. Like many other inventors, he failed to secure 
the benefits of his invention, but it made him an 
efficient agent for the well-known Buckeye mower, 
which he sold for sixteen years after leaving his 
father’s farm. He left this farm at the age of 
twenty-four years to engage in mercantile business 
with his brother, William H. Taber, at Pawling 
Station, where he resided for about sixteen years. 

On Second month 16, 1859, he married Mary 
Emma Arnold, daughter of Dr. Benjamin F. Arnold, 
a prominent physician of Pawling and a descendant 
of one of the pioneer settlers, the family being, like 
the Tabers, of English origin. One son was born 
of this union, Franklin A. Taber, auditor of the New 
York Central dining car service, who was at his 
father’s bedside when he died. 

Sixth month 27, 1870, he moved with his familv 
from Pawling to their present residence on Violet 
Avenue. This is one of the old landmarks, formerly 
known as the Judge Sweet place, now known as 
“Lakeview Fruit Farm.” For twenty years he 
devoted his attention to the cultivation of all kinds 
of fruit, making a specialty of strawberries and small 
fruits, and sparing no labor or expense in preparing 
the soil and producing fruits of high quality. He 
was an authority upon his specialty, and a contrib- 
utor to the horticultural papers. He had given 
addresses on fruit culture at many of the State 
farmers’ institutes and at the annual meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society in Roches- 
ter in 1895, of which society he was a member: He 
was also one of the promoters of the Eastern New 
York Horticultural Society, and was vice-president 
of this society. For nine years he was connected 
with the Dutchess County Farmers’ Club, and its 
president most of the time. 
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He was a member of the Society of Friends, 
an elder and treasurer of the local meeting, and for 
a number of years superintendent of the Bible school. 

He and Mary E. Taber celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary last year. 


Methods of Work. 


A GOOD INCENTIVE FOR THE CHILD. 


Oftentimes a little reward for faithfulness is a 
good incentive for the child. Some of our schools 
are using the merit system to very good advantage. 
The system of giving ‘the child little pins—different 
ones for the diferent stages of progress—is a great 
help in increasing interest and attendance. A very 
simple method, and one that can be used anywhere, 
is one that has been used by H. Elizabeth Jones in 
some of the schools in Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
New England Yearly Meeting. The reward in this 
case is a good Bible. 


CONDITIONS FOR OBTAINING A BIBLE. 


Obtaining a new scholar ............ 5 merits 
Securing attendance of new scholar for 

one quarter or three months ........ Sua 
Obtaining home department member igh, 
Learning five verses of Scripture ...... hes 
Studying the Bible lesson ............ Ch ae 
Bringing collection, ...+..-6.+2+.+.% Liane 
Number of merits required ....:...... 100 ain 


(Memorizing the golden text or verses of the lesson 
text counts the same as any other portion of Serip- 
ture. ) 


GIVERS ARE OF SEVEN KINDS. 


First, those who give spontaneously and generously, 
but only to themselves—auto-givers, they might be 
called. 

Second, those who give thoughtlessly, without any 
real or high motive—givers of the occasion, as it were. 

Third, those who give as a sop to conscience and 
self- esteem ; in a species of atonement for the evil 
they do—penitential givers. 

Fourth, those who give as a matter of display, to 
win public applause for their generosity—theatrical 
givers. 

Fifth, those who give because others give, because 
they are “expected to give, and are ashamed not to give, 
and therefore give grudgingly —conventional givers. 

Sixth, those who give because they feel they ought 
to give; who give through a sense of duty, and not 
through love—moral givers. 

Seventh, those who'g give in the spirit of Jesus; who 
give ochre they loge. their neighbor as therselves) 
and above all things desire to help him—spiritual 
givers. 


Ability to distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials is a rare gift—it is almost genius.—Albert 


Willham Macy. 
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Correspondence. 


My Dear BrotHERS AND SISTERS IN THE FAITH: 


Although I do not know you, I wish to write you a few 
lines to prove to you my gratitude for what you have done 3 
me in sending missionaries to Cuba. 

In the year 1904 I heard (through the missionaries of 
Puerto Padre, Mrs. Martinez and Miss Terrell) the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the next year I consecrated my- 
self to God and from that time forward I have been trying to 
live for Him and I endeavor each day to know better what 
He wishes that I should do. And although I cannot do all 
that I wish to do for Christ, I know that God is with me and 
strengthens me for the work. This I know from my own 
experience. 

As I have said, I knew the gospel in Puerto Padre, but 
circumstances obliged me to come‘here, and although I was 
very sad to leave the place of my new birth, I have found 
in the missionaries here so much love and kindness that I 
have lost nothing in the change of my home. Miss Joyce is 
like a sister to me and Mrs. Martin like a mother. 

We have here a society of Christian Endeavor for young © 
people, in which I work with pleasure for the advancement 
of it, although really I can do nothing. 

Perhaps it will be a pleasure for you to know how we hold 
our meetings. We conduct them very much as you do, with 
singing, the Bible lesson, references that treat of the theme, 
prayers, questions and testimonials by members. ‘The dif- 
ferent members lead the meetings. 

There are about 15 or 20 active members and several asso- 
ciate. Sometimes we have socials to enjoy, ourselves, and at 
other times we go to the country for a “paseo.” Caridad 
Luisa Fernandez “and I have sometimes translated the lesson 
from the Christian Endeavor World when the paper has not 
come with the lesson in Spanish. 

In summary I am very grateful to the missionaries who have 
wished to come to Cuba, leaving their homes and families to 
come to teach us of God, and you for sending them with your 
money. ‘There is a need of more workers. God bless you 
always. 


Holguin, Cuba. 


Your true sister in Christ, 
Emma Lopez. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

It seems to me that Ephraim O. Harvey, in THr AMeERI- 
can Frienp of Third month 17th, falls into a very common 
error in judging the methods and teaching of revival work by 
what he calls “the leakage.” If we were to judge things in 
nature by the same rule, we would find her wanting in her 
methods. ‘Take the fruit tree: Jt blooms full, but a large 
part of the blossoms are blasted and fall off. Again, much of 
the fruit that forms never comes to maturity, and yet we 
hardly dare question nature’s method. 

Much of the seed sown in the field today fails to yield fruit, 
as in the parable of the sower. Here it was not the method 
of sowing nor the seed sown, but the conditions of soil that 
caused “the leakage.” Again, in the parable of the tares, it 
was not the method nor the seed sown, but the work of an 
enemy that caused “the leakage.” I would not attempt to 
defend either the methods or the teaching of our revivals as 
incapable ‘of improvement, but as much better than no 
methods and no teaching, for by them thousands have been 
lastingly saved. 


Nis Fit 


S. ADELBERT Woop. 
Tamworth, 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


China Monthly Meeting, Me., has recently received into 
membership seven persons, all adults and heads of families. 

Jonathan E. Rhoads, George J. Scattergood and Edwin P. 
Sellew. have been appointed to take charge, for the present, 
of the matter designed for publication in The Friend, Phils 
delphia. 

Charles M. Woodman, pastor of the Friends Meeting at 
Portland, Me., will be the principal speaker at the 1910 sum- 
mer assembly, to be held at New Sharon, Iowa, Sixth month 
13th to 17th. 


Lydia Ann Binford and her daughter Elma, after a visit of 
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some weeks at the home of Naomi Binford Kelsey, Haverford, 
Pa., have returned to their home near Greenfield, Ind., where 
they are both elders in Westland Meeting. 

Percy B. Leach, Fairmount, Indiana, has entered upon 
pastoral work in South China and Lakeview Meetings. A 
public welcome was given him at the chapel on the evening 
of the 9th inst. The outlook for Friends in this monthly 
meeting is very encouraging. 

A. Rosenberger, of the Ramallah Mission, expects to return 
to this country in time-to preach the Baccalaureate sermon at 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, in Sixth month, and will 
spend several weeks working in the financial interests of the 
college during the summer. 


The current number of Western Work gives a short sketch 
of A. Edward Kelsey and Harry R. Keats, ministers, who 
during the past year have taken up pastoral work within Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. A. Edward Kelsey is located at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Harry R. Keats, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Penn College, being one of the accredited institutions of the 
State of Iowa, is through the generosity of the State Uni- 
versity, entitled annually to a scholarship in the. graduate 
school of the State University, and also a free scholarship to 
the Summer Science School at Lake Okiboji, under the charge 
of the S$. U. IL 

At a recent election in Des Moines, Iowa, bonds for $400,- 
ooo were voted for a new high school on the East Side. At 
the same time a new board of management of the public 
schools, consisting of five members, was elected. A. B. 
Elliott, who received the largest number of votes and J. A. 
McKinney, the president, are both members of the Friends 
congregation, which speaks well for a comparatively small 
meeting in a city of 100,000 people. 

On the 11th inst. the debating team of Earlham College— 
Chester Haworth, Homer Morris and Vincent Nicholson— 
met a like team from Cincinnati University in Lindley Hall, 
Earlham. A week later the same team went to Albion, Mich., 
and debated with the college there. The question in both 
debates was, “Resolved, that the laboring classes should form 
a new .political party.” Earlham’s team won on the negative 
in both debates. 

Quarterly meeting at West Elkton, Ohio, the 19th and 20th 
inst., was a time of special interest, Richard Simms and wife, 
West Ville, near Richmond, Ind., were acceptably present on 
the 19th. Emma Hadley, Richmond, reached the hearts of 
the people with her service in song. Ida Parker opened the 
First-day service with a sermon clear, forcible and earnest. 
She was followed by Ira Johnson, whose earnest words full 
of unction met a responsive chord in the hearts of the people 
as shown by the many testimonials which followed. 


A series of revival meetings has been held at Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kan., Charles F. Weigele, pastor at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., doing the work of an evangelist. He has an 
enthusiastic and stirring personality, and a great amount of 
good was expected of the meetings. 

The girls’ rest room at Friends University has undergone 
some changes which are a great improvement. ‘The room 
has been re-papered and the floors and woodwork varnished 
and polished. Its general appearance now is quite inviting. 


A successful revival has just closed at Greenfield, Ind., con- 
ducted by Daisy Barr and Leora Bogue, singer, assisted by 
the pastor and others. During the ten days of the series of 
meetings at every evening service the house was crowded 
with an eager audience. 

A few years ago Daisy Barr was pastor of this meeting 
and became endeared to her members as well as to the com- 
munity at large. The love and esteem in which she is held 
was certainly shown by the large audiences that were present. 

The interest manifested by the membership in general was 
due largely to the earnest and untiring efforts put forth by 
the pastor, I. N. Stanley, visiting among the members and by 
cthers in holding cottage prayer meetings. The result of this 
revival is 26 conversions and definite renewals and 11 acces- 
sions to the meeting. 

Elliston P. Morris, Philadelphia, who has long been an 
ardent advocate of international arbitration, is stimulating an 
interest. in the subject among Westtown boys and girls. Last 
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summer he gave $1,000 to Westtown, the income of which is 
to be used ‘to encourage essays written by the pupils on the 
subject of arbitration of all differences between nations with- 
out resort to arms. For the present it has been decided that 
there shall be offered annually for essays five awards amount- 
ing to $45 to be given in books, as follows: A first award of 
$15 to the boy or girl preparing the best essay; two second 
awards of $10.00 each, one open to boys only and the other 
to girls only; two third awards of $5.00 each, one open only 
to boys below the first class and the other only to girls below 
the first class. ‘Twenty-two essays have been written by the 
pupils this year, and it is proposed to have some of the best 
of them presented at a public meeting to be held on or near 
“Peace Day” in Fifth month next. 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at Greensboro, 
N. C., the 12th and 13th inst. The meetings were held in the 
new meeting-house which was a source of satisfaction to all 
present. In addition to the old monthly meetings of New 
Garden and Greensboro, there are now two new ones, Kern- 
ersville and Pomona, both of which had representatives pres- 
ent. The preaching of James R. Jones, Indianapolis, and 
I. Gurney Lee, of Ohio Yearly Meeting, was most acceptable ; 
also that of Mills Raiford, Corinth, Va. Mills Raiford visited 
Guilford College on First-day and preached in the meeting. 
From reports it appears that considerable work is being done 
by the ministers and interested members in the quarterly meet- 
ing. A new meeting-house is about ready for occupancy mid- 
way on the road from Greensboro to Guilford College. The 
work there is in charge of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
Stephen S. Myrick and Thomas Branon have organized a 
study class at Greensboro which meets each Fifth-day evening 
to consider the subject of “Arbitration.” Benjamin F. True- 
blood’s “Federation of the World” is the principal text-book. 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting met at High Point, N. C., 
the 5th and 6th inst. James R. Jones, Indianapolis, and 
I. Gurney Lee, of Ohio Yearly Meeting were acceptably pres- 
ent. : 
A “Workers’ Conference” followed the quarterly meeting, 
closing the roth inst. It opened Second-day, the 7th, with a 
consideration of “The Field,” “Pastoral Care of Meetings” 
and “Spiritual Gifts.’ A lecture was given in the evening on 
“George Fox, the Standard Quaker.” Mission work was con- 
sidered the afternoon of the second day, while the third day 
of the conference was devoted to temperance and Bible school 
work; and the fourth and last day to “Peace.” Several of 
the ministers from the city were invited to take part in the 
peace meeting, all of whom spoke enthusiastically for the 
cause. Many who were present could remember fifty years 
ago when the ministers of the city urged the people to take 
up arms, and they rejoiced at the great change of sentiment 
that has come in the meantime. 

Among those whose names appeared on the Conference pro- 
gram were: Eli Reece, Mary C. Woody, Enos Harvey, Charles 
Tomlinson, James R. Jones, Clara I. Cox, Alice N. White, 
Prof. Raymond Binford, and Prof. J. Edwin Jay. 


MARRIED. 


Davis-HarsuEy.—At the home of Louisa Haisley, Fair- 
mount, Ind., Third month 18, 1910, Charles Everett Davis 
and Ethel May Haisley. 

GrIFFEN-Grecory.—At the home of E. T. Gregory, near 
Alton, Kan., Third month 16, 1910, Clarence E. Griffen and 
Laura H. Gregory. 


DIED. 


Gipson.—At his home, near Fairmount, Ind., Third month 
16, 1910, Charles Wesley Gibson, aged fifty-five years. He 
was a member of Bethel Meeting of Friends. 


Jenxtns.—At her home in Dover, N. H., Third month 7, 
1910, Mary Elizabeth Jenkins, beloved member of Dover 
Monthly Meeting. She was born in North Berwick, Me., 
Eighth month 24, 1839, daughter of Elijah and Mary Stevens 
Jenkins. 

Swartn.—Near McLouth, Kan., Third month 7, 1910, Ruth 
Ann Swain, aged sixty-eight years. 

Taper—At his home, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Third month 
16, 1910, Walter F. Taber, in his eightieth year. The deceased 
was an elder in the meeting at Poughkeepsie, and served the 
church in other capacities. 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
FOURTH MONTH I0, IQIO. 
THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 


MATTHEW 9:35; 10:15, 40-42. 


LESSON II. 


GoLtDEN TrExt.—Freely ye have received, 
freely give. Matt. 10:8. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK: 


Second-day, Fourth month qth. 


: Mission of 
the Twelve. 


Matt. 9 : 353 10: 15, 40-42. 


ba i Strength for conflict. Matt 10: 
16-26. 
Fourth-day. Fear not. Matt. 10 : 27-33. 
Fifth-day. The highest love. Matt. 10: 


-42. 
Sixth-day. Seventy missionaries. Luke ro: 


I-16, 
Seventh-day. Made 


First-day. The 
27-38. 


Time.—Autumn of 28 A, D. 
Place-—Somewhere in Galilee. 


Parallel passages—Mark 6 : 6-11; 
Luke? *o\1-5);, 10.1-12") 138-2 (in 
different order). 
_ Verse 35 really closes one great sec- 
tion—the second—of Gospel history. 
The third section, beginning with verse 
36, shows the needs for more laborers. 
“He was moved with compassion for 
them’’—the people—“for they were as 
Sheep without a_ shepherd.” © Their 
teachers were not able for lack of spirit- 
ual knowledge and experience to give 
that instruction and help which was 
needed. 


38. “The harvest truly is plenteous, 
‘but the laborers are few.” A proverb- 
like expression, and one of very general 


strong. Jer. 


a as wet: 
waiting harvest. 


John 4: 


application. Few, as compared with the 
greatness and extent of the work. 
(Compare John 4:35). “Pray ye.” 


Earnestly desire that laborers be sent 
forth. The word “send forth” is a very 
strong one and means “drive,” “impel.” 
So fill them with the desire, that, as it 
were, they are compelled to go. (Com- 
pare Ezek. 3:14; Acts 9:26; I Cor. 
9:16). “Beseech ye the Lord of the 
harvest that He may accept you, and 
thrust you forth into the harvest field.’ ” 

10:1. The disciples, or at least 
some of them, had nearly two years in 
close association with their Master. 
They had literally been trained in the 
school of Christ; the fields were ready 
for harvest, and by going forth they 
would not only help others but in so 
doing help themselves, and learn by 
experience—that school of schools. “We 
learn by doing.” 

It is a strange thing that we know so 
very little about the work of the Twelve 
after the Resurrection. We know a lit- 
tle about Peter, James and John, but 
after the first chapter of Acts the others 
are not mentioned even by name, and 
their history is unknown. Only tradi- 
tions, based on little, or on no trust- 
worthy evidence, have come down to us. 
“But in the New Testament it is the 
work and not the workers that is glori- 
fied. The Gospel is everything: who 
preached it is of little importance.” “He 
gave them authority.” R. V. When a 
person is in authority he can command. 

2-4. “The names . . . are there.” The 
order of the lists in Matthew, Mark. 
Luke and Acts, differs. Peter comes at 
the head of the list in all lists; Philip 
first of the second four;. James of the 
third four; Judas (Iscariot) always last. 
“Apostles.” This is the only place 


HOME saxen roop, 


fresh, good, wholesome, 
Readily, 


economical. 


No Alum 
No Lime 


where Matthew uses this word, else- 


where it is always “the disciples.” Paul, 
Barnabas, James and others are also 
called apostles. (See Rom. 16:7). 


Though Peter is placed first and always, | 


so far as we know, took a prominent 
place, he was not as much a leader as 
“James, the Lord’s brother,” who was 
not one of the Twelve. (Acts 12:17; 
sewage Gal /TORIG, fete. eo ea Demi 
Epistles ascribed to Peter there is no 
touch of any assumption of pre-eminence 
but rather the reverse. (I Pet. 5:1; 
II Pet. 1:1). “Bartholomew,” thought 
to be the Nathaniel of John, in whose 
Gospel the name of Bartholomew does 
not occur. “Simon, the Cananaean.” 
R. V. the “Simon Zelotes” or ‘Zealot.” 
One of the sect of the Zealots, who 
were the intense Jewish patriots. Can- 
anaean has nothing to do with the geo- 
graphical word but is the Hebrew 
equivalent for Zelotes. “Judas Iscariot.” 
The man from Kerioth, a town of Judea. 
He was the only one of the Twelve 
who was not a Galilean. Why he was 
included among the Twelve has given 
rise to much discussion. ‘These were 
not illiterate men in the usual sense 
of the word, as is often said, based 
on the statement in Acts (4:13). 
This statement simply means that they 
were not versed in Rabinnical literature 
as was Paul, for instance. The writings 
of Matthew, John and Peter show that 
they were educated men, and the fact 
that they wrote in Greek shows con- 
clusively that they were not “ignorant” 
men in the modern sense of the word. 
The father of James and John had hired 
servants, a fact which meant far more 
in those days than it does now; Peter 
apparently had his own house, and Mat- 
thew was doubtless well off, for he gave 
a feast. ‘The supposed ignorance of the 


Apostles has been far too much dwelt 
upon. . 

5. “Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles.” The time was not ripe for a 
world-wide missionary enterprise. Nei- 
ther the missionaries nor the Jews would 
have been able to understand such a 
mission. “Samaritans” also were to be 
excepted for the time being. ‘That this 
was understood to be temporary is clear 
from Acts 8 : 5-25. 

6. “Lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Lost because they had no guides—those 
they had were “blind.” (Matt. 15 : 14; 
23010 2ANe 

7. “Preach.” Proclaim the good news. 

8. “Raise the dead.” There is no 
instance recorded in the Gospels of this 
being done. “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” This means that the pow- 
ers given them were free gifts, and were 
to be freely used for the help and relief 
of the needy. They were not to be 
exercised for pecuniary reward. ‘They 
were not to make a trade of their 
miraculous powers. At the same time it 
was allowable for them to accept of 
hospitality (verse Io). 

9-11. These injunctions are equivalent 
to “Make no special preparations for 
your journey but go as you are.” To 
understand these commands, one must 
know something of the habits and cus- 
toms of the country. They are not in- 
tended to apply literally to all conditions 
and times. “Freedom from care rather 
than from comfort is the aim. Their 
care is to be for their work, not for their 
personal wants. Hence they are to be 
careful what house they make their head- 
quarters in each place.” 

12, 13. Note that they are to be cour- 
teous. 

14, 15. If they were rejected they were 
to treat the place as they would. Gentile 
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territory. Sodom and Gomorrha were 
the typical instances of wickedness, and 
were especially appropriate here, as one 
of their special sins was lack of hospi- 
tality. 

40-42. The concluding words, “Reliev- 
eth you.” Their message. “In the name 
of a prophet.” Recognizing the source 
of his message. “Reward.” The reward 
which a prophet receives in the kingdom. 
“Cup of cold water.” “The least act of 


kindness, but its value lies in’ the 
motive.” 
Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH I0, I9QIO. 
GOD IS HERE. 
Lee Ae Gh ee 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 4th. “In Him 
we live.” © Acts 17 : 22-31. 

Third-day. All-present Spirit. John 4: 
21-24. 

Fourth-day. God in the desert. Gen. 28: 
10-17. 

Fifth-day. With us in Christ. Matt. 1: 


eaa ss 
Sixth-day. God in the heart. John 14: 
17-23. 
Seventh-day. God always. Matt. 18:20; 
28 : 20. 


The inevitable presence of God, His 
unescapable ‘knowledge, is infallible rec- 
ord, His sure and exact judgment, are 
these the thoughts that come to us when 
we think of God as omnipresent? Or 
is it the sense of unfailing companion- 
ship, of precious watch-care, of ever 
ready protection, guidance, and deliv- 
erance? David wrote of the intimate 
knowledge Jehovah had of him and of 
the impossibility of going beyond the 
range of His observation; even the 
gloom of night that seems to shut out all 
hope and leave us helpless prey to the 
powers of darkness is but as the day 
with Him who is light unfailing; 
and the conclusion of it all is not that it 
is a weary thwarting of human desires 
or a terrifying and oppressive presence 
of one whose aspect is that of rebuke; 
but “How precious are Thy thoughts?” 


A writer on this Psalm gives as its 
theme God’s thorough acquaintance with 
man, argued from His omniscience, His 
omnipotence, and the fact that He is 
man’s Creator, the conclusion being an 
expression of harmony with the will of 
God and a desire to be thoroughly under 
His scrutiny to be kept from all error. 
There is more in the Psalm than mere 
contemplation or even than adoration. 
All that the Psalmist saw to admire and 
praise he saw as related also to his own 
life, and wished his life to be so adjust- 
ed as to meet the requirements and 
expectations of One so mighty and 
so righteous. 

Our First-day school lessons carry us 
back to the wonderful days of our Lord’s 
ministry within the range of human 
vision, the contact and intermingling of 
warm handclasp and mutual ministry, 
and it may be that our wishes take up 
the little song of which the refrain is, 

“T would like to have been with” Him 
then;” or it may be we read of the 
journeys of devout students who trace 
His footsteps up and down in Palestine 
and we long to tread the paths He trod, 
to sit by the well side or climb the 
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mountain ‘and picture the multitudes 
seated about and the wonderful Teacher 
in the midst, and wish we might know 
such satisfaction, such aids to our faith, 
such confirmation of our conception of 
Him. I may feel it as a privation that 


“T have not climbed to Olivet, 
Nor laid me where my Savior lay 
And left His trace of tears, as yet 
By angel eyes upwept away; 
Nor watched, at midnight’s solemn time, 
The garden where His prayer and groan, 
Wrung by His sorrow and our crime 
Rose to one listening ear alone.” 


But I may find after all a truer pres- 
ence than even the external aid would 
assure, for 


“Warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


And that is after all the meaning of 
God’s presence. 


SCIENTIFIC COOKING. 


“Give me a spoon of oleo, ma, 
And the sodium alkali, 

For I’m going to make a pie, mama, 
I’m going to make a pie, 

For John will be hungry and tired, ma 
And his tissues will decompose; 

So give me a gram of phosphate 
And the carbon and cellulose, 

And give me a chunk of caseine, ma, 
To shorten the thermic fat, 

And give me the oxygen bottle, ma, 
And look at the thermostat. 

And if the electric oven is cold, 
Just turn it on half an ohm, 

For I want to have the supper ready 
As soon as John comes home.” 


—Ex. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Priend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes te advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


SIX SHARES OF STOCK of the Pocono Manor 
Association for sale. A. R., THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—A superintendent for a flourishing 
Southern Oolored School. This School was 
founded in 1866 and has been successfully con- 
ducted by the Founder, whose advancing years 
require a release from the responsibility. It has 
academicand industrial departments, and is both 
a day and boarding school. It is out of debt, 
and issupported by income from the endowment 
fund, tuition from pupils, local school fund, and 
by contributions from a large group of Northern 
eontributors. Most of the teachers are white. 
The School has had a longand successful career, 
and is located in a healthful Southern town. 
Further information may be obtained from 
G. HERBERT JENKINS, Ohairman Executive Com_ 
mittee of Trustees, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


TA Rose-Bush at planting 


‘ and a 25 cent Return 
| \ Coupon for 10 cents. 


7,\ Here’s a book that is simply 
.\ crammed from cover to cov- 
er with Intensely prac- 
#:\ tieal information as to 
roses, 
It isn't written by theo- 
rists, but by rose growers 
] of nearly fifty years’ ex- 
} perience in growing roses. 
| This book represents 
' / thousands of dollars in ex- 
_/ perience alone. It tells all 
about roses— how to culti- 
vate, fertilize, spray, mulch 
and prune them. Woe sell it ordinarily for 10c. a copy, but 
in orderto get in touch with you send us 10¢., we'll send you 
a splendid rose-bush at planting time, guaranteed to bloom, 
our big 132-page ‘*‘Guide to the Best Roses in America’’ 
and other flowers and & coupon valued at 25c on your first 
dollar purchase, or good for our 86-page book, ** How to 
Grow Roses.’’ You had better send today. 
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FINANCIAL 


VA|FARM: MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
£5, %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P.O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 
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The Quaker inthe Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,”’ 
“Witchcraft and Quakerism,”’ etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 
of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 

Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 
attention at the hands of competent historians. The author is 
concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 
or philosophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 
that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE OATH THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
A WANTON GOSPELLER POLITICS 

THE QUAKER FRANCHISE THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 
THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 


12mo. 54x 8 inches. 327 pages. Cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


A CUSTOMER SAYS 


That a booklet we recently designed and 
printed for him has elicited favorable com- 
ment from every recipient, and is bringing 
much more business than its predecessor 

(manufactured by another printer.) 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


Scarce Volume For Sale 


George Fox’s Journal, 1st Edition, 
(folio, 1694). Fine condition. Offers 
invited. A.S. Clark, Fishpond, Charmouth, 
Dorset, England. 


We'll show samples of both if you'll call. 
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Events and Comments 


_— 


As a result of the wise diplomacy of 
President Taft and Secretary Knox, not 
one of the commercial nations of the 
world retains any discriminatory rates 
against importations from the United 
States. The minimum rates established 
by the Payne-Aldrich tariff are, there- 
fore, uniformly applicable to all impor- 
tations into this country, from whatever 
ports they come. ‘ 

There were at one time very serious 
disputes with Germany, where any 
impetuous utterance might have led to a 
complete rupture. The negotiations 
with France were even more difficult, 
partly because France was less con- 
cerned than Germany to secure the 
benefit of our minimum tariff. 

The adjustment of our trade relations 
with Canada is an even more conspicu- 
ous example of successful diplomacy. 
Canada was indisposed to make any 
concession whatever to the United States, 
and many persons regarded a tariff war 
with the Dominion as inevitable. But 
when the Canadian representatives met 
the President and talked it over with 
him, their objections melted away before 
his patient and logical persuasion, and 
it was agreed that American products 
shall be admitted into the Dominion at 
the most favorable rates which the 
Dominion tariff permits. 


A growing disapproval of graft indi- 
cates an awakening of the public con- 
science. All over the land there is a 
demand that grafting in office be 
stopped, and that men who receive 
money or other considerations, apart 
from their salaries, for public service 
shall be punished. In New York State 
the disclosures in the Allds-Conger case 
have been followed by more insurance 
scandals and by rumors of questionable 
dealings in State lands. The names of 
living and dead men are _ being 
besmirched, and only a thorough inves- 
tigation will reveal the guilty parties. 
In New York City Mayor Gaynor’s 
splendid activity has brought to light the 
evils of a graft system that has long 
prevailed, and by which taxpayers have 
been robbed of millions of dollars. In 
Pittsburg, with forty men indicted, of 


whom ten whave.already confessed to 
accepting bribes of from $80 to $10,000, 
Pittsburg politics are rent by one of the 
greatest graft scandals known in _ his- 
tory. When the Grand Jury finally 
completed its labors and the forty 
indictments were announced, against 
past and present members of the City 
Council, there was a rush on the part of 
ten of the indicted men to come into 
court and confess. ‘These received sus- 
pended sentences, pursuant to an agree- 
ment made by the District Attorney, who 
knows the names of the men higher up 
and has the written confession of Wil- 
liam Brand, one time president of the 


Common Council, giving the names of. 


all those who were bribed and the 
amounts they received. 

The public feeling is very intense. At 
a mass meeting last week the mayor of 
the city was hooted off the platform 
when he attempted to explain his dis- 
position, the general feeling in the 
audience being that directly or indirectly 
he was implicated. With the public thus 
aroused, it is likely that prosecution will 
continue until there has been a thor- 
ough “house-cleaning,” and those high 
in authority are brought to justice, 


Justice David J. Brewer, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
died suddenly at his home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the 28th ult. He was born 
in Smyrna, Asia Minor, Sixth month 
20, 1837, the son of Missionaries Josiah 
and Amelia Field Brewer. He was 
graduated from Yale University in 1856, 
and the Albany Law School in 1858. 
He was appointed to the Supreme Court 
by President Benjamin Harrison to suc- 
ceed Justice Stanley Matthews, taking 
his seat First month 6, 1890. 

After his graduation from the Albany, 
N. Y., Law School in 1858, following 
studving law in the office of his uncle, 
David Dudley Field, in New York, he 
entered the practice of law in Leaven- 
worth, Kan. There he _ progressed 
rapidly in his profession and was made 
United States Commissioner of the Cir- 
cuit Court in 1861, Judge of the Probate 
and Criminal Courts of Leavenworth 
County, 1863-64, and of the First Dis- 
trict of Kansas, 1865-69; District Attor- 
ney for Leavenworth County, 1869-70, 
and Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, 1870-84. 

He was appointed by President 
Arthur Judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Eighth Circuit in 
1884 and served five years, and follow- 
ing this service President Harrison 
appointed him as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

While on the Supreme bench of Kan- 
sas Justice Brewer handed down the 
decision that women were eligible to the 
office of county superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, and another sustaining the 
right of women to money possessed by 
them at the time of marriage, and to all 
money earned by them thereafter. As 
United States Circuit Judge he entered 
the decree sustaining the Maxwell land 
grant, the largest private grant sustained 
in the United States. 

The death of Justice Brewer, at this 
critical period of our jurisprudence, is 
a national calamity. He had become 
one of the strongest individual figures 
in the Supreme Court, and one of those 
who had most unflinchingly maintained 


its great traditions. His loss would 
have been felt at any time, but most so 
now when the court is already crippled 


and-it has before it a group of causes. 


its decision of which may affect our con- 
stitutional system profoundly. 


NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of Friends West-. 


ern District Dorcas Society will be held 
in the committee room of ‘Twelfth 
Street Meeting, 20 S. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, after meeting, Fourth-day, 
Fourth month 13th. ‘Those interested 
are invited to attend. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toto. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in Phil- 
adelphia, Fourth month 18th. Charles S. 
Carter, clerk, West Chester, Pa., R. F. D.; 
ees S. Conard, clerk, Lansdowne, 

a. 

New York Yearly Meeting, in Union 
Springs, N. Y., Fifth month 27th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month tst. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. _L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N.C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. 
Mott, 3734 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Ave., Wichita, 
Kan. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month t4th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month atst. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. 
Allen C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


An Irishman was sitting in a depot 
smoking when a woman came, and sit- 
ting beside him, remarked: “Sir, if you 
were a gentleman, you would not smoke 
here.” “Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a 
lady, ye’d sit farther away.” Pretty 
soon the woman burst out again: “If 
you were my husband, I’d give you 
poison.” +» “Well, mum,” returned the 
Irishman, as he puffed away at his pipe, 
“if you wuz me wife, I’d take it.’— 
Kansas City Independent. 


Edward. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE COMING EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

It has now become a well-recognized fact that the 
future power and efficiency of our Church is closely 
bound up with our educational institutions. No 
person who is seriously concerned for the mission of 
this denomination in the world can be careless and 
lethargic about the welfare or the work of these 
institutions. There are many ways of advancing 
the educational work of our Church, and no right 
way should be neglected, but there is one special 
way which I want for the moment to emphasize. 

For a quarter of a century Friends have been 
holding general conferences on education once in five 
years. These conferences have held an important 
place in the development not only of our schools and 
colleges, but of the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the Church as well. This year rounds out one of 
these five-year periods, and arrangements are now 
being made for the conference of 1910. The com- 
mittee had hoped to have it in the Central West, but 
it did not prove possible to arrange this, and the com- 
mittee has selected Haverford College as the place 
for the conference. It will begin Sixth month 20th, 
the first session being on the evening of that day, 
and it will occupy three days. The entire emphasis 
of the conference will be on practical matters. There 
will, as usual, be a review of the progress of the 
past five years and some forecast of the future. There 
will, too, be a searching consideration of the fimancial 
problem, especially of the colleges. 

But the central place on the program will be occu- 
pied with a consideration of preparation for service. 
The world all about us is getting wide awake on the 
need for intelligent social service, but our members 
have very little idea of what is to be done or how 
to do it. Our rural neighborhoods are crowded with 
problems with which most of us are unqualified to 
deal. Our institutions have not sufficiently realized 
that their students must be equipped to deal with 
these problems. Questions of neighborhood life are 
surely as important as questions of astronomy or 
physiology, and they must be faced. A number of 
persons competent to speak wisely and practically on 
these subjects will address the conference. 

No less important certainly is the subject of 


preparation for spiritual service. Our weakness in 
the past, or one of our weaknesses, has been failure 
to see the place of the human factor in spiritual 
ministry. We have rightly dwelt upon the need of 
a divine gift and a eall, but we have too much 
ignored the fact that the kind of person who does the 
ministering counts also. It makes a difference what 
ideas a person has, what ideals rule him, what the 
character of his emotions is, what kind of tact he has 
and even how he delivers his message. 

In other words, a person who expects to be efficient 
in spiritual ministry must be prepared to be efficient. 
This matter of preparation will be a feature of this 
conference. 

The conference concerns, therefore, not only edu- 
eators, but those as well who are not connected defi- 
nitely with any institution. It should be an epoch- 
making oceasion, and it should appeal to all loyal 
Friends. Each institution should be represented, 
and as many quarterly meetings as possible should 


send delegates. R. M. J. 


PENN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

A project is now on foot for publishing the com- 
plete works of William Penn. Albert Cook Myers, 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, author of 
“Sally Wistar’s Journal” and “Hannah Logan’s 
Courtship,” has consented to undertake the task. In 
a preliminary canvass he has found that “only four 
meager and antiquated editions of the collected works 
of Penn have been printed.” Of these the first edi- 
tion, in two folio volumes (London, 1736), is the 
most complete, and yet it contains but “31 out of 157 
books, treatises, addresses, etc., written by Penn and 
published during his lifetime.” The other 126 doeu- 
ments are very rare and are accessible only in a few 
special and widely-scattered libraries. 

The most promising field is Penn’s correspondence. 
About 1,100 of his letters and other documents have 
been listed in the preliminary investigation, and 
others will doubtless come to light. They cover the 
years 1665 to 1712, a half century of extremely 
interesting history. Out of this collection only 51 
have appeared in Penn’s collected works, 125 in 
Janney’s “Life of Penn,” and 86, some of which are 
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duplicates of the Janney letters, in the Penn-Logan 
correspondence. A great number of the other letters 
are scattered here and there in various and sundry 
books and periodicals, but ‘more than half of these 
important letters and documents which throw new 
‘light upon the life of Penn and the history of his 
times have never been printed at all. These unpub- 
lished letters are widely scattered in public and 
private archives and in autograph collections” both 
in America and Europe. Pennsylvania and the 
British Isles, being the chief orbits of Penn’s activi- 
ties, are naturally the richest fields. But what is 
even more promising than the unpublished letters 
are “at least two unprinted autograph diaries of 
Penn’s travels in England and Ireland.” 

The work as it is planned is to be inclusive in the 
selection of material, accurate in transcription, and 
chronologically arranged. It will fill at least ten 
octavo volumes of 400 pages each, but it will be a 
veritable mine of wealth for the historian, the philan- 
thropist and the theologian. As Myers suggests: “We 
should have Penn’s own account—never before with 
such fulness—of the wide and varied range of his 
thought and action for the successive stages of his 
life—his boyhood, his youthful military experiences 
in the Dutch and Irish campaigns, his work and suf- 
fering as a Quaker, his travels in the British Isles 
and in Holland and Germany, his visits to America, 
his friendship with the great personages of his time, 
his influence as a patron and courtier, and his pathetic 
sunset years.” 

It would be difficult to find a figure in the history 
of Quakerism—and there have been a number of 
really great Quakers—whose biography is so thor- 
oughly worth while. As Dr. Edward Channing, 
professor of history in Harvard University, says: 
“William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, was a very 
great man, one of the greatest Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century, of the century of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of Sir Edward Coke and Sir Matthew 
Hale, of John Pym and Oliver Cromwell. Although 
he was born in England and died there, and was in 
America for only a few years, it may be said that 
few men have more keenly influenced the develop- 
ment of American institutions or better deserve the 
title of “founder” than he who gave the impulse 
which resulted in the establishment of one of the 
greatest States in the American Union.” He was a 
courtier, a philanthropist, a social reformer, a great 
religious leader, a far-sighted law-giver, a maker of 
constitutions, and the founder and patron saint of 
three American commonwealths. 

Albert Cook Myers is well qualified for this under- 


taking, and has received the endorsement of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, besides a number 
of educators and students, among whom are not a 
few interested Friends. The plan contemplates an 
advisory committee which will assist in the various 
aspects of the work, this committee to be composed 
of Samuel W, Pennypacker, ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania; Charlemagne Tower and William B. 
Rawle, of the Pennsylvania Historical Society; 
John B. McMaster, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College; 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, and 
William Penn-Gaskill Hall, the head of the Penn 
family in this country. Elsewhere we publish a 
letter from Albert Cook Myers, and bespeak the 
hearty support of Friends. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We have received a copy of the exercises of the 
centennial of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, held last 
autumn. It is an interesting volume, and many of 
our readers would enjoy the addresses and the remi- 
niscences. Copies may be got of John H. Johnson, 
Richmond, Indiana. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Our friend, Walter B. Allen, whose death has 
already been reported in our columns, was a type of 
Friend that we should like to see much more often 
than we do. He earried his religion into the whole 
of his life, and through his more than four-score 
years there flowed a spirit of kindness, gentleness, 
honesty, fidelity and a loyal faith in God and in man. 
He served his State and his city, and he served his 
Chureh with a whole-hearted devotion. He was a 
good man in all the walks of life, and all who knew 
him will miss him, 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE STORY OF A BOY WHO BECAME A 
GREAT LEADER. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


There is a beautiful country in the Far East named 
Egypt. A great river runs through it, and many 
wonderful things used to happen by the shores of 
this river. Years and years ago the children of 
Tsrael lived in Egypt, where they were made slaves 
by the mighty king, Pharaoh; and they had to work 
all the time for him, while a man with a great 
whip stood behind them and struck them if they did 
not work hard enough to suit him. 

They were very unhappy, for they were never 
free and they never could do the things they wanted 
to do; but the thing which made them most unhappy 
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was that men used to come and steal their little baby 
boys and carry them away and never bring them back 
to their mothers. 

~ One day there was a little boy baby born to a 
very good man and woman who lived on the shore of 
the great river Nile, and they loved him so much 
that they could not bear to have somebody come and 
steal him. He was named Moses, and was a lovely 
baby—the loveliest, his mother thought, that had ever 
been born! At first the mother hid him away in 
a dark room, but she was afraid some Egyptian man 
might come and look through the house and find him 
and carry him off, so she took some rushes from the 
shore of the river and wove them together into a little 
basket. Then she put pitch on the inside and on the 
outside of the basket, so that no water could run 
through, and she laid a soft blanket on the bottom 
and put her little boy in it and hid it in a cove of the 
river where tall grasses and rushes grew. The little 
baby’s sister, Miriam, played around nearby on the 
shore, where she could watch the cradle-boat and 
could run to it if the baby cried. 

One day a beautiful princess, the daughter of the 
king, came down to the shore, with her maidens, to 
bathe in the river, and as she was swimming along 
in the water she saw the queer-looking cradle-boat. 
She couldn’t imagine what was in it, and she was a 
little afraid to open it herself, but she sent one of 
her maidens to lift up the cover, and there they saw 
the beautiful boy. He was the one who was afraid 
now, and he began to cry, for he had never before 
seen anybody but his own father and mother and 
sister. 

The princess was a very unusually good princess, 
and the minute she saw the baby she loved him and 
wanted to keep him for her own boy. She looked 
up and saw Miriam on the shore, and she said: 
“Tittle girl, I have found a baby in a basket here in 
the river, and I want a nurse for him; run and find 
a good woman to take care of him for me.” Miriam 
only knew of one “good woman” in the world, and 
that was her own mother; so she ran home and got 
her to come, and so Moses’ own mother was hired 
to be his nurse! That made them all very happy, 
and little Moses and his sister grew up together and 
played together, the way boys and girls do now. 
‘When he was grown to be quite a tall boy he went 
to live in the palace with the princess. It was a 
wonderful place with beautiful gardens and great, 
high rooms. He had everything he wanted, and he 
had teachers to teach him all that anybody in the 
world knew; but he missed his little sister and he 
missed his real mother very much, and I am sure 
the palace never felt quite like home! 

But he stayed in the palace and dressed like a 
prince, and the people all thought he was the son of 
the princess; but he could not forget his old home 
and his own people, who had to be slaves and who had 
to have their babies stolen away from them, and he 
used to say to himself: “When I grow to be a 
great, strong man, I am going to set my people free!” 


But one day something happened which made the 


king very angry with Moses, and so he took off his 
beautiful prince’s robe and put on old clothes and ran 
away from Egypt, and kept sheep in the country for 
a priest who lived near Mount Sinai. It was very 
quiet there, but the sky was more beautiful than any- 
where else in the world, and the stars looked very 
large at night, and Moses loved to watch them, and 
to sit and think. ; 

One day when he was driving the sheep along by 
the edge of the mountain and all was still and the air 
was very clear, Moses saw a strange bush all on fire. 
He stopped to watch it, and then he saw that it was 
not like any other fire, for the bush did not burn up 
at all, but stayed there without having the fire hurt 
it, just as though the fire were sunlight. And while 
he was looking he heard a voice which said: ‘Take 
off thy shoes, for this is a holy place and God is 
going to speak to thee.” Moses had never heard any- 
thing like it before, and he didn’t know that God 
could speak to people, but he listened and he found 
that he could hear, just as you do in a dream, and the 
voice said: “My name is J am, for I live all the 
time and I am everywhere, and I am going now to 
send thee to set my children free and to be their 
leader, and I will bring you up to a beautiful land 
where there is plenty of milk and honey and flowers, 
and it shall be your land forever.” 


But it was a long, long time before the old king, 
Pharaoh, would let Moses take his people away from 
Egypt. He tried every way to keep them, but such 
dreadful things happened to the king that one day 
he told Moses that he might take his people and go 
away as fast as he could; but when they started on 
their march the old king was sorry he had let them 
go, and he got all his chariots and horses and all his 
soldiers and chased after them to bring them back. 
There they were, with the king coming behind them 
and with the Red Sea in front of them. It looked 
as though they would all be killed, and they didn’t 
know what to do. But a place opened right through 
the sea for them to go, and they marched straight 
ahead, with Moses in front, and came out on the other 
side. Then the king, Pharaoh, followed with his 
great army and tried to catch them, but when he 
was in the middle of the sea the water came back 
with a rush, and all the chariots were sunk, and 
Moses never saw the Egyptians again! 


It was a long, long journey, and many strange 
things happened, but after forty years they got to 
the beautiful land, with its milk and honey and 
flowers. Moses died just before they got there; but 
he climbed up on a high mountain and looked across 
and saw it, saw its beautiful hills and rivers, and saw 
the blue waters beyond, and he knew that the people 
he had led so long would one day be free and happy 
in the land which God had promised them. 


If we eat more than we can digest, it is not fair 
to put the blame on Providence.—Albert William 
Macy. . 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF A MISSION- 
ARY*IN?CHINA.* 
Srconp Monru 10, 1910. 

This is New Year’s Day, so that I must send you 
my greetings, or as the Chinese say: “Kung hei, san 
nin.” It isthe first day of year two. It seems very 
lonely with all the students and most of the servants 
away. But on the 8th an interesting party was got 
up to ascend White Cloud Mountain. It was a 
lovely warm day, and we started off with picnic 
lunches about 10 A. M. We climbed up the side of 
the mountain for about half an hour to a Buddhist 
monastery. We were well received and ushered into 
a nice clean room, where we spread out the contents 
of our baskets. There were a number of English 
missionaries, as well as American, probably 30 in all. 
Some of us walked to the summit of the mountain, 
about 1,200 feet, where there is a splendid view. 
On the way up we stopped at some of the many 
monasteries and conversed with the attendants in 
them. We saw the goddess of mercy, with her 16 
hands; the monkey god, who almost overcame all 
the other deities and became himself supreme, but 
later became a convert to Buddhism. There are not 
many priests in evidence, and the religious fervor is 
not very great. In fact, one of the monasteries is 
to be used as a hall for holding the Y. M. C. A. 
conference among the Chinese beginning next week. 

On Fourth-day evening, the 9th, Mr. K. and I 
boarded a large rowboat and were rowed up to the 
city to the United Brethren Compound. There we 
found a company of some 30 people, mostly men. 
Supper was just being served, at 11.30 P. M. After 
this we sat around and played games, talked, ete., 
until 2 A. M. At midnight there was no especial 
demonstration as the old year passed into the new. 
However, there was a continual firing of fire-crackers, 
always a pack at a time, and often very large ones. 
About 2 A. M. we started out under the leadership 
of one of the missionaries and walked to the nearest 
ferry. All the gates of the city were wide open, 
something which only occurs on this one night of 
the year. There are certain ceremonies and rites 
which every household must go through in the wor- 
ship of their ancestors, and at certain favorable 
opportunities the head of the house goes to the front 
door and throws a package of fire-crackers into the 
street. Their explosion at this juncture is apt to 
scare away the devils. In some places the streets 
were literally covered with the red papers of the 
burned crackers. Our journey led us across the 
river, so we hired three ferryboats carrying five per- 
sons each. The regular fee is four cash, but it being 
New Year’s we gave the old woman one cent each. 
We were now in the suburbs of the real city. First 
we passed through numberless street gates until we 
came to the great iron gate of the old city. This 
was ajar, so we passed through. It was fairly light. 
Although as a rule there are no street lamps along 
many of the streets, yet this night before every house 


* Taken from Dr. William W. Cadbury’s letters. 


two or more paper lanterns were hung aloft with 
strange characters painted in red on the white paper. 
Then there were the bright red “tui” or strips of 
red paper on the two sides of the door and above it. 
On these were printed in large, black characters the 
name of the clan and some words of good fortune. 
The doors of the houses were all closed, but we could 
see through the cracks that everyone was up and 


either feasting or paying homage to the ancestral 


tablets. Now and then the door would open to allow 
someone to throw out a package of fire-crackers. We 
were often startled by hearing their loud explosion 
breaking on the still night air. In the little shrine 
before every doorway incense tapers were kept con- 
stantly burning. The whole effect was exceedingly 
weird. One of the interesting features of the occa- 
sion is the custom of the beggars to show their 
approval by pasting a little square of red paper on 
the doors of all those who have been friendly to them 
during the past year. The beggars of the city are 
well organized into a great league, over which one 
man is appointed king or chief. All reports are 
handed to him, and he directs which houses shall 
have the lucky paper placed on their doorway. 

But you may wonder what was our object in thus 
tramping the streets of this heathen city at 3 A. M. 
It is the custom for the viceroy and all the officials 
of the city to go to a certain place called the emperor’s 
palace and there bow down before a tablet placed in 
honor of the emperor of China. We reached the 
temple safely, but, alas, the officials were not there! 
The twenty-seven months of mourning for the late 
emperor have not yet been completed, and no wor- 
ship took place this year. So there was nothing left 
for us but to wend our way homeward, a sadder but 
wiser company. 

On New Year’s Day, for the first time since I have 
been in China I found the shops almost invariably 
closed. The season corresponds in many respects to 
our Christmas-time. Just before the day, streets and 
shops are crowded with buyers who have come in 
from the villages and country districts; then on the 
day itself all is quiet. Everyone dons a new robe, 
which he either buys or pawns. The brilliant red 
signs on the houses and the bright red flags on the 
boats all betoken a season of rejoicing. Everyone 
greets the passerby with the words, “Kung hei,” or 
congratulations. 

Sznconp Monts 23, 1910. 

I have arranged to take my first year’s examina- 
tion on the 1st of Third month. It is supposed to 
be a test on twelve months’ language study, and since 
I have spent less than nine, I feel somewhat dubious. 
But I am trying to cram up these last two weeks. 
I got our consignment of drugs through the customs 
satisfactorily on the 16th. I have since opened the 
boxes, and have found three large bottles of medicine 
broken. On the 17th Mr. Taylor, the young Friend 
who is so much interested in the lepers, and I walked 
over to the leper village. There are said to be about 
800 lepers who avail themselves of the free houses 
provided them by the government. Their only 
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means of livelihood is begging, and every day all who 
are able to drag themselves along go into the narrow 
streets and alleys of the city and stand and beg by 
the wayside. 

On First-day, the 20th, one of the Chinese teachers 
held: a service for the coolies on the premises. He 
gave a very simple talk in Chinese, and | found that 
I could follow him pretty straight through. In the 
afternoon some of us decided to walk to the monastery 
where the Y. M. C. A. is holding its conference. 
It was drizzling a little, but we took a boat, and then 
by very fast walking we reached the monastery at 
3 P. M., to find out that the last meeting of the after- 
noon was just over. But I decided to take the bed 
of one of the men who was coming down. This con- 
ference is for the young Christian Chinese of Hong- 
kong and Canton. There were about 48 present, just 
twice the number of last year, which was the first 
conference. I had talks with several of the secre- 
taries from the various districts. In the evening we 
had a very interesting meeting. One address was 
delivered in English and translated, but the rest of 
the meeting was held in Chinese. The whole spirit 
_of the meeting was excellent, and quite like a similar 
conférence at home. We all ate together, and, of 
course, partook of Chinese fare—rice, bits of beef, 
mushrooms, ete., eaten with chopsticks. The trick, 
I find, is to put your plate close to your mouth and 
then start to shove the food down your throat as fast 
as you possibly can with the chopsticks. It is not 
a handsome sight by any means, and the result is 
usually disastrous to the digestion because of eating 
so fast. Later in the evening we foreigners had a 
cup of cocoa, which tasted mighty good! Instead 
of sleeping on the hard board beds which are pro- 
vided, I had a canvas cot to sleep on, and I was glad 
to have lots of blankets, for it was cold and damp. 
The next morning I attended a conference of the 
leaders from some of the schools, in which they dis- 
cussed ways and means of conducting Bible classes, 
and especially in the non-Christian colleges, where 
the problem is a difficult one. It was altogether very 
impressive. I think in some ways the Y. M. C. A. 
is doing better work than the other missions in China 
and Japan. 


HILPRECHT’S DELUGE TABLET. 


Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has announced his discovery of an old tab- 
let-fragment revealing bits of a flood story. The 
fragment itself is quite insignificant. It is made of 
unbaked clay, measures 284 inches at its greatest 
width, 23% inches at its greatest length, and 7 of an 
inch at its greatest thickness: Originally it was 
inscribed on two sides, the obverse and the reverse. 
Though the one side is now entirely broken away, 
there are a few characters preserved on the right 
edge of the fragment, forming the ends of three over- 
lapping lines from the missing side. It bears no 
date, and while Dr. Hilprecht assigns it to the age 
of Abraham, his conjecture is by no means certain. 
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The significant feature about this fragment, so Dr. 
Hilprecht points out, is that its story, so far as it is 
given, agrees more closely with the Biblical account 
of the flood than does that in the later Babylonian 
story revealed on the 11th tablet of the Gilgamesh 
Epic. 

This 11th tablet is a long poem, in which the 
Babylonian Noah tells how he escaped the flood and 
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thus achieved immortality. It has wonderful resem- 
blances to the Genesis story in the announcement of 
its coming, the command to build the ship, the gather- 
ing into it of the family of the patriarch and of all 
sorts of animals, the overflow of waters, the landing 
of the vessel on the summit of a mountain, the 
sending out of three birds, and the final sacrifice. 
It differs chiefly in the lack of ethical spirit and in 
its crude polytheism. It has been perfectly well 
known since 1872 that this was. an ancient story, 
copied from much more ancient tablets, as is stated 
by the scribe. 

Nevertheless it has been greatly desired that we 
might find one of those earlier accounts, which might 
give a variant version, just as we long for a Hebrew 
Old Testament manuscript that might go back to the 
time when the Septuagint translation was made. This 
wish had been partly met by the discovery of two 
fragments of an older Babylonian version of the 
story, one of which is in the Berlin Museum and the 
other in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library. The latter 
is dated in the. reign of Ammi-zaduga, whose 
reign has been usually fixed at about 2100 B. OC. 
Both of them are of the age assigned by Dr. Hil- 
precht to his new fragment, so that, so far as age 
is concerned, this one simply adds evidence to confirm 
what was previously certain. It is past all question 
that as early as the time of Abraham the people of 
Mesopotamia had a familiar story of the flood. 

Dr. Hilprecht thus translates the new text: 


di eclecethee 
[The confines of Heaven and Earth] I will loosen, 
[A deluge I will make and] it shall sweep away all men 
together ; 
[But thou seek] life before the deluge cometh forth; 
[For over all living beings], as many as there are, I will 
bring overthrow, destruction, annihilation. 
Build a great ship and ... 
total height shall be its structure. 
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. . . It shall be a houseboat carrying what has been saved 

of life. 

. with a strong deck cover [it]. 

[The ship] which thou shalt make 
[Into it bring] the beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, 
[And the creeping things, two of everything], instead of a 

number 

and the family BeAPc 

dat. and 

The words in brackets are supplied by Dr. Hil- 
precht, which, of course, gives scope for considerable 
conjecture. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SILENCE. 


BY S. ADELBERT WOOD. 


Christian men and women who have so far silenced 
the voices that drown the still voice of God that they 
have heard Him speak who speaks to our condition as 
never man spake, we feel sure, are unanimous in their 
testimony that such silence as this is both a spiritual 
necessity and a spiritual luxury. This is a silence 
that is far removed from the mere idle passing of 
time without vocalizing words. It is the holy com- 
munion of our spirits with God by his Holy Spirit— 
the highest privilege of redeemed man. It is in this 
silence that men learn that the Lord is God, and 
renew their strength by coming near Him, and are 
enabled. to speak, being united in judgment. We 
but speak the experience of the Lord’s servants when 
we say that the clearest insight into the truth, the 
most precious messages and missions of God Him- 
self that have caused our souls to magnify the name 
of our God and have filled our mouths with holy 
laughter, have come to us in these times of silence. 


As the times and places for these precious seasons 
are not wholly within our power, but may come 
at any time or place when God would in His 
mercy appear unto us, we may greatly hinder or 
almost if not altogether shut them out by our giving 
place to other voices; or we may be so emptied of 
self and selfishness that these visitations, anointings 
and openings of our understanding may come fre- 
quently and at any time or place where the duties of 
life may take us. ‘They are often the blessings that 
come from seeking God in true humiliation, also from 

careful study of the written Word. 


If we spent more time during the week in silent 
waiting on the Lord, less time would be required in 
the public meeting for worship to get ourselves in a 
condition for service. To take the time of an 
assembled people in silencing the tumultuous voices 
of care, worry and lust is to take time in public to do 
that which should have been done in private before 
coming to the public place of worship. Then, too, 
if we but lived in a receptive attitude at all times, 
more messages would be given us, as they were often 
given to the prophets days before they were to be 
delivered. This has its adv antages, for it gives us 
an opportunity, as we know our Lord’s will, to 
prepare ourselves that the work may not only be 
done, but well done, and we escape the stripes. With 


such a preparation only a brief period of silence 
would be needed that the order of the mind of the 
Spirit might be followed by each individual taking 
his place and part in the service. Such is in accord 
with the economy of Friends and is an orderly way 
of making the priesthood of all believers practicable. 

A silent meeting should be a rare exception to the 
rule. Our own history plainly teaches us that they 
do not meet the public ‘heed At most they supply a 
need that can be met in the closet. More often they 
are the outcome of a lack of spiritual life. Not one 
of the texts that we are accustomed to use in support 
of them was uttered with that thought in mind. We 
have to put into the texts that which was not there 
as they came from the pens of the writers. A public 
meeting is for the public good, and should be held as 
such, and not as a time of closet or private devotion, 
which has its place, but not before the public. 


Tamworth, N. H. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD.* 


“Brethren, everything is not right among us! We 
may be very busy, but we are not impressive. We 
may interest, but we do not constrain. We may 
tickle men’s palates, but we do not make them feel 
the bitterness of sim. We may offer them entertain- 
ment, but we do not amaze them with the overwhelm- 
ing glory of God. We may seek the crowd, but we 
do not make the convert. And if in our place of 
worship this awful power is absent, if men do not 
feel the arresting grip of the invisible hand; if, in 
short, there is no conversion—and by conversion I 
mean radical transformation of character, revolution 
in thought and purpose and life, transfiguration of 
all the common relationships—if these are wanting, 
it is because we are stinted in the divine resources, 
and the responsibility for the impoverishment must 
be sought at our own doors. 


The Spaciousness of the Apostolic Message. 


“T want to speak to you on one of the possible 
causes of our impoverishment, our ministry of the 
Word. Is anything lacking in our preaching? Is 
it wanting in dynamic? Do our words move like 
bullets to their billets, or are they like stage-light 
and stage-lghtning, spent in the immediate show ? 
Is our preaching rich enough to enrich and vital 
enough to quicken? When I turn to apostolic wit- 
ness and preaching, I am growingly amazed at the 
fulness and glory of the message. There is a range 
about it, and a vastness and a radiance and a color 
which have been the growing astonishment of my 
later years. When I turn to it I feel as though I 
am in Alpine country—majestic heights with tracts 
of virgin snow; suggestions of untraversed depths 
with most significant silence; mighty rivers full and 
brimming all the year round; fields of exquisite 
flowers nestling beneath the protecting care of pre- 


*J. H. Jowett’s inaugural address at the opening of the 
recent National Free Church Council, Hull, England, as it was 
reported in The Friend (London). 


7, 1910.] 


cipitous grandeur; fruit trees on the lower slopes, 
each bearing its fruit in its season; the song of birds; 
the moving air; the awful tempest. Turn to one 
of Paul’s epistles, and you will experience this sense 
of air and space and height and grandeur. Turn to 
Ephesians or Colossians or Romans and you feel at 
once you are not in some little hill country, and still 
less on some unimpressive and monotonous plain; 
you. are in mountainous country, awful, arresting, 
and yet also fascinating, companionable, intimate. 
In Ephesus you lift your wondering eyes upon the 
ineffable glory, but you also wander by rivers of 
grace, and you walk in paths of light, and you gather 
‘the fruits of the Spirit’ from the tree that grows by 
the way. I say it is this vastness, this manifold glory 
of apostolic preaching which more and more’ allures 
me and more and more overwhelms me as the years 
of my ministry go by. ‘There is something here to 
awaken the wonder of men, to lead them into holy 
awe, to brace their spirits, to expand their minds, 
and to immeasurably enlarge their thought and life.” 
Great Preachers in Modern Days. 

Mr. Jowett went on to show that what was true 
of apostolic preaching had been true of all great 
preaching service. Little as we might like Spurgeon’s 
theology, to hear him on themes such as the love of 
God, the grace of Christ Jesus, the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, was to gain “‘a sense of vastness kindred 
to that which awes you when you listen to the apostle 
Paul.” Similarly with Newman, who held the 
crowds in St. Mary’s enthralled and in almost pain- 
ful silence, above and beyond his supreme genius and 
the mysterious fascination which always attaches to 
the mystic and the ascetic “there was the vastness 
and the inwardness of the themes with which he 
dealt.” “The preacher was always moving in a vast 
world, the solemn greatness of life was continually 
upon him, and there was the call of the Infinite even 
in the practical counsel concerning the duty of the 
immediate day. I say this has been the mood and 
the manner of all great and effective preaching. It 
was even so with the mighty preaching of Thomas 
Binney. ‘He seemed,’ says one who knew him well, 
“to look at the horizon rather than at an enclosed 
field or a local landscape. He had a marvelous way 
of connecting every subject with eternity past and 
with eternity to come.’ Yes, and that was Pauline 
and apostolic. It was as though you were looking 
at a bit of carved wood in a Swiss village window, 
and you lifted your eyes and saw the forests where 
the wood was nourished, and, higher still, the ever- 
lasting snows! Yes, that was Binney’s way, Dale’s 
way, the way of Newman and Spurgeon—they were 
always willing to stop at the village window, but 
they always linked the streets with the heights and 
sent your souls a-roaming over the eternal hills of 
God. And this it is which always impresses me, and 
impresses me more and more—the solemn spacious- 
ness of their themes, the glory of their unveilings, 
‘their wrestling with language to make the glory 
known, the voice of the Eternal in their practical 
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appeals; and’ this it is which so profoundly moved 
their hearts to ‘wonder, love and praise.’ ” 
Lack of Vision. 

The president went on to inquire how far our 
modern preaching agreed with the foregoing, and he 
quoted Dr. Gore’s recent criticism of ‘the perilous 
tendency” of Protesiant ministers and teachers to 
“seek refuge from the difficulties of thought in the 
opportunities of action.” That, said Mr. Jowett, 

“would mean that we are intensely busy i in the little 
village shop, and have no vision of the pine forests 
or of the august splendors of the everlasting hills. 
We are not going to enrich our action by the impover- 
ishment of our thought. A skimmed theology will 
not produce a more intimate philanthropy. W e are 
not going to become more ardent lovers of men by 
the cooling of our love for God. You cannot drop 
the big themes and create great saints. 

“Tt is this note of vastitude, this ever-present sense 
and suggestion of the infinite, which I think we need 
to recover In our modern preaching. Even when we 
are dealing with what we sometimes unfortunately 
distinguish as ‘practical’ duties we need to emphasize 
their rootage in the eternal. It is at the gravest 
peril that we dissociate theology and ethics, and 


separate the thought of duty to men from the thought 


of relation to God. ‘When. the apostle Paul, in the 

12th chapter of Romans, begins to be hortatory, per- 
ceptive, practical, it is because he has already pre- 
pared the rich bed in which these strong and winsome 
graces may be grown. - Every precept in the 12th 
chapter sends its roots right down through all the 
previous chapters, through the rich, fat soil of sancti- 
fication and justification and the mysterious energies 
of redeeming grace. We employ a universe to rear 
a lily-of-the-valley. We need the power of the Holy 
Spirit to rear a fruit of the Spirit. We require 
evangelical grace if we would create evangelical 
patience. We require ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ 
if we would furnish even a truly courteous life. 
Ruskin says that if you were to cut a square inch 
out of any of Turner’s skies you would find the 
infinite in it. And it ought to be that if one were 
to take only a square inch out of any of our preach- 
ing they would find a suggestion which would lead 
them to ‘the throne of God and of the Lamb.’ 


The Great Tezts. 


“All this means that we must preach more upon 
the great texts of the Scriptures, the tremendous 
passages whose vastnesses almost terrify us*as we 
approach them. We must grapple with the big 
things, the things about which our people will hear 
nowhere élse—the deep, the abiding, the things that 
permanently matter! We are not appointed merely 
to give good advice, but to proclaim good news. 
Therefore must the apostolic themes be our themes: 
The holiness of God; the love of God; the grace of 
the Lord Jesus; the solemn wonders of the CLOSs ; 
the ministry of the divine forgiveness ; the fellowship 
of His sufferings ; the power of the vesurrection; the 
blessedness of divine communion ; the heavenly places 
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in Christ Jesus; the mystical indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost; the abolition of the deadliness of death; the 
ageless life; our Father’s house; the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. Themes like these are 
to be our power and distinction.” 


Sensationalism, Officialism, Dictatorialism. 

Mr. Jowett uttered his warning against “‘a fierce 
sensationalism,” ‘‘a cold officialism,” and “the peril 
of dictatorialism.’’ Respecting the first he said: 
“The way of irreverence will never lead to the holy 
place,’ and reminded the gathering that “the wisdom 
that is from above is first pure,” that “the fear of 
the Lord is ciean,” and that “‘the river of water of 
life is clear as crystal.” Respecting the second, he 
quoted Robert Louis Stevenson’s words: “I’ve been 
to Church, and I am not depressed !”’ and asked all to 
“walk down the lane of that phrase and ponder its 
significance.” Might we not fitly add to our private 
devotional liturgy an extra intercession: ‘From all 
officialism of mind and heart; from the deadliness 
of custom and routine; from worldliness in which 
there is no spirit, and ministry in which there is no 
life; from all formality, unreality and pretence, good 
Lord, deliver us?” And as to the third, the differ- 
ence between the dictatorial and the authoritative 
ministry was pointed out. 


Prophet or Speaker? 


“Tn these realms the authoritative messenger is 
clothed with humility; the dictatorial messenger is 
clothed in subtle pride. The authoritative messenger 
is conscious that he has been near to the Lord; the 
dictatorial messenger is conscious of his aloofness 
from man. The dictatorial is self-raised ; the authori- 
tative comes ‘from above.’ And therefore the 
authoritative carries an atmosphere as well as a 
message; it has grace as well as truth. The dicta- 
torial may have the form of truth, but it does not 
carry the fragrance of the King’s garden; it lacks 
the grace of the Lord Jesus. Now, I am perfectly 
sure that here we find one reason why our ministry 
is comparatively so ineffective—we confuse the dicta- 
torial with the authoritative, plainness with impres- 
siveness, ‘straight speaking’ with ‘speaking with 
tongues’ as the Spirit gives us utterance. We ‘call 
a spade a spade,’ and we think we have spoken the 
truth. And so we dictate, but we don’t persuade; 
we point the way, but few pilgrims take the road. 

“Look at the oppressive presence of sin. We may 
deal with it authoritatively or dictatorially. The 
weight of our speech may be derived from the tiny 
elevation of our office, or from the sublime heights 
of the ‘heavenly place in Christ Jesus.’ If we speak 


dictatorially, we shall be only combatants; if we | 


speak authoritatively, we shall be saviours. If we 
are only dictatorial, we shall speak with severity; 
if we are authoritative, we shall speak with medicated 
severity, and men and women will begin to expose 
their poisoned wounds to our healing ministry. If 
we are only dictatorial, our speech will have the 
aloofness of a prescription; if we are authoritative, 


| if I did I lost it again. 
preached on “As far as the east is from the west, so . 


we shall have the immediacy of a surgeon and a nurse 
engaged in the work of practical salvation. 


The Universal Need of Comfort. 


“Or take the dark and ubiquitous presence of sor- 
row. I have been greatly impressed in recent years 
by one refrain which I have found running through 
many biographies. Dr. Parker repeated again and 
again, ‘Preach to broken hearts!’ And here is the 
testimony of Ian Maclaren: ‘The chief end of preach- 
ing is comfort.’ And may I bring you an almost 
bleeding passage from my sainted predecessor, Dr. 
Dale: ‘People want to be comforted. * * * 
They need consolation—really need it, and do not 
merely long for it. I came to that conclusion some 
years ago, but have never been able to amend my 
ways as I wish. I try, and sometimes ‘have a partial 
success, but the success is only partial.. Four or five 
months ago I preached a sermon on “Rest in the 
Lord,” and began to think I had found the track, but 
Last Sunday week I 


far hath He removed our transgressions from us.” 
That, I think, was still nearer to the right thing, 
but I cannot keep it up.’ ” 

After enforcing the foregoing thoughts and touch- 
ing on the inward motives and aims which cripple 
the ministry, the president concluded: ‘This city 
hall may be more than a home of human conference, 
it may be the holy ground of heavenly vision. Nay, 
it may be much more than the birthplace of vision 
and ideal, it may witness a responsiveness to the 
divine call, a reception of the divine power, a reverent 
willingness to share the divine travail, which would 
lead to the quickening of spiritual religion throughout 
the entire land. For that glorious consummation 
let us ceaselessly hope and pray, and it shall be as 
though springtime were stealing upon wintry places, 
and ‘the time of the singing of birds is come.’ ” 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. 
BY H. EDWIN M’GREW. 


“And who knoweth whether thou art come to the Kingdom 
for such a time as this.’—Esther 4 : 14. 

It is important that the faithful toiler shall keep 
his eyes and his thoughts very much on the details of 
his particular work. The man who carefully attends 
to his special part of the machinery is essential in 
the construction of the locomotive, or the watch, or 
the delicate fabric, but it must lend enthusiasm to 
his faithfulness to know that his monotonous toil is 
contributing to a great and finished product. 

Never has there been a time when faithfulness 
was more important in the affairs of the kingdom, 
but never has there been a time when the patient 
toiler could gain so much enthusiasm as he may 
today by just “lifting his eyes unto the fields.” 

One has said: “Every meanest day is the conflux 
of two eternities, the eternity of the past and the 
eternity of the future.” If that can be said of any 


ress 
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“mean” day, it may certainly be true of this greatest 
and most splendid day in the world’s history. 

The eternity of the past has meant mighty prepara- 
tion of a world, the peopling of the earth, the intro- 
ducing of the Gospel, the struggle for personal 
righteousness, the sowing beside all waters, the sow- 
ing in tears, and the marshaling of forces. 

Especially during the past one hundred and fifty 
years there has been peculiar activity. The great 
missionary movement, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, now world-wide; the Student Volunteer 
Movement; the Christian Endeavor movement, now 
twenty-nine years old, all have evidenced the zeal of 
the Church and have given promise of a better day. 

It would be most inspiring to us if we could but 
analyze the significance of this great day in which we 
live. The patient service and the heroie struggle of 
the past are to be fulfilled in this generation. 
Inventive genius is having its fulfilment in revolu- 
tionized life with a thousand conveniences of which 
our fathers never dreamed. Rapid transit we must 
have, across the land, across the sea or in the atmos- 
phere. A mile a minute is the pace on rail or auto- 
mobile or aeroplane, and we must have instantaneous 
communication with or without wires. The world 
today is one great commercial system, one family, 
one brotherhood. A score of years ago a small 
“Society” of Christians proclaimed their doctrine of 
peace, while today everybody is talking against war. 
Common sentiment is arraigned against greed and 
graft and trusts and child labor, and is sweeping 
saloons out of commission at the rate of 15,000 per 
year. 

Conditions abroad are most favorable. The Orient 
is open, with some of the countries actually turning 
Christian; South America is looking for a Christ 
unbound, and the ‘‘open sore of the world is effect- 
ually probed.” 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman says within five years 
one can as well conduct a world’s evangelistic cam- 
paign as he can now conduct one in New York City. 

Bishop Lewis has. returned from China, and stirs 
his hearers with the marvelous accounts of China’s 
great men, great resources and her mighty awaken- 
ing, and declares that the next decade will see a revo- 
lutionized China and, please God, speedily a Chris- 
tianized China. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark and William Shaw, just 
returned from the world’s Christian Endeavor con- 
vention at Agra, India, tell us of the great gather- 
ing of over 4,000 Christians in the very center of 
the pagan Orient, while from every section of the 
globe come the encouraging accounts of progress. 

The hour of choice, of decision, of opportunity is 
always an hour of crisis. The hour is what Newell 
Dwight Hillis would call strategic, when forces lend 
themselves to forces momentarily. It is the hour 
when sun and sky and soil conspire toward the 
harvest, when the love of God, the unfailing Word, 
the outpoured Spirit, an awakened Church, the pro- 


duct of inventive genius and the open doors of nations | 
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conspire toward the fulfilment of the commission of 
Him who pointed with scarred hand from Olivet. 

Never was the element of the awakened Church 
more hopeful than today. With all the forces for 
good within the Church in the past, perhaps the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement is most promising. 
The movement has aroused the Christian men of 
Canada, culminating in a Canadian National Mis- 
sionary Congress, attended by over 4,000 commis-’ 
sioners. 

The plan in the United States involves the hold- 
ing of men’s missionary conventions in about 70 of 
the most important centers from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. 

Today more strong business men are enlisted in 
the service of Jesus Christ than at any time in the 
world’s history, and they propose to give themselves 
to the fulfilment of Christ’s commission. The men 
have assumed the ‘‘man’s job.” 


DANIEL SATTERTHWAITE. 


Daniel Satterthwaite was born at Tecumseh, Mich., 
Eleventh month 14, 1831, and died at his home in 
Toledo, Ohio, Third month 17, 1910. As will be 


{ 
\ 


seen by a letter from him in Tur Awerroan 
Frrenp of Third month 17th, page 170, he was not 
now a member with Friends, but if his home had con- 
tinued to be where he could have attended a Friends 
meeting, he would, no doubt, have remained with 
them. 

He was a graduate from the University of Michi- 
gan, which institution conferred on him the degree 
of M.A. For many years he was principal of Raisin 
Valley Seminary, near Adrian, Mich., where he was 
universally beloved by the students under his charge. 
His influence over them was always helpful, and 
many have testified that the impressions made on 
their minds in some of the prayer meetings held at 
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the seminary in those days have helped them to lead 
lives of Christian usefulness. 

From Michigan he went to New York State, where 
he taught a number of years at Union Springs, in 
the Howland Institute, and afterwards at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. He leaves a wife and two daughters, 
the, younger of whom is the wife of Dr. Leslie, 
Toledo, Ohio, where he and his wife have made their 
home of late. 

‘A large circle of relatives and friends attended a 
short fimeral service held at Tecumseh at the home of 
his nephew, J. N. Satterthwaite, and a large funeral 
gathered at Raisin Valley, seven miles from Tecum- 
seh, where his remains were laid to rest. 

M. C. Woop. 

Tecumseh, Mich. 


Great knowledge without ability to use it is so 
much baggage to be transported.—Albert Walliam 
Macy. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time 
Makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Correspondence. 


To tue Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


May I again urge all who know of Friends (or adherents) 
coming to New York City to study or to enter business to 
send the names and New York address of such to someone 
in the meetings here? Some of our most valued helpers have 
come to us in this way. If we had some general “Friends 
Intelligence Bureau” keeping track of such things it would 
be of very great help in many cases. Perhaps the Five Years 
Meeting can suggest a plan later. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. James C. Rocers. 

Clerks: N. Y. City Local Meeting, Chas. Lawrence, 227 E. 
Forty-eighth Street; Brooklyn Local Meeting, A. W. Linton, 
447 McDonough Street. ; i 

Clerks Monthly Meeting: Arlando Marine, 606 Fifth Street, 
Brooklyn; D. S. Taber, 446 E. One Hundred and Sixth Street, 
New York City. 

Pastor of Brooklyn Meeting, Robert E. Pretlow, 303 Greene 
Avenue, 


To tue Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


There is to be an important conference of Indiana Friends, 
in connection with the Laymen’s Conference at Indianapolis 
Fourth month 12th-14th. All Friends in attendance are asked to 
meet at Friends Meeting-House, Thirteenth and Alabama 
Streets, at 3.30, on the afternoon of the 12th. There will 
probably also be another session provided for on the afternoon 
of the 14th. 

It is not often that the men of the two largest yearly meet- 
ings meet together to confer on the interests of the Church, 
in such numbers, and so thoroughly representative, as will 
meet on this occasion. It is desired to get a preliminary view 
_ of our own field, both as regards the spiritual life of our home 


meetings, and the interest taken in the great field in which 


our Lord has placed us, and for which He holds us responsi- 
ble. We need also to seek by earnest prayer for that prepara- 
tion of heart and mind that will secure to us the greatest 
measure of blessing from the Laymen’s Conference that fol- 
lows, and to which God has so signally set His seal. 

This will come at a busy time for farmers, but it is hoped 
that a number of earnest men from all the meetings will 
arrange to be present. It will be such an opportunity as has 
never come to our people before. The reports that Friends 
are sending in from places’ where conferences have already 


been held, both East and West, bear witness to the great 
awakening that has come to our meetings because of them. 
On behalf of the Mission Boards, 
Cuas. E. Trsserts. 


To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Permit me to bring to the attention of your readers my 
plan for the publication of the complete works of William 
Penn. The full writings and addresses of Penn never have 
been collected and published, and I have consented to try to 
make good this lack. 

The sale of the work would barely cover the cost of suitable 
printing and publishing. The expense of assembling the 
widely-scattered manuscripts from England and elsewhere, and 
of the editing would have to be met by the contributions of 
those who realize the importance of enabling such a work to 
be accomplished. Several thousand dollars have already been 
promised by a number of persons, Friends and others; but a 
fund of $18,000 will be necessary to complete the work and 
the greater part of the sum is yet to be provided for. An 
appeal for further financial assistance is made. Suggestions 
as to the names of possible contributors are also requested. 
To those interested I should be glad to send more specific 
details of the plan.. 

Bespeaking the interest and support of Friends for this great 
task, I am sincerely, 


ALBEert Cook Myers. 
Moylan, Pa., Third month 23, toro. 


To tHE Reapers oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The winter is finally past and we are ready to build a new 
meeting-house at Everett, and would like to tell you about our 


_plans. 


Five years ago there were no Friends meetings or meeting- 
houses in this State. We now have a quarterly meeting and 
four monthly meetings and nearly 500 members. ‘The three 
largest cities on Puget Sound have Friends meetings and many 
cut places have been established where a small meeting now 
flourishes. We have built several meeting-houses, but Everett, 
with a population of 35,coo, has done without a meeting-house 
until now, although the meeting there is the mother meeting. 
Seattle has a beautiful house, built by three interested men, 
while Tacoma has two houses; one paid for and the other - 
almost paid for. Langley has a house paid for; Lake Stevens 
also has a good house paid for, while Entiat, on the east of the 
Cascade Mountains on the Columbia River, 20 miles north of 
Wenatchee, has a good house and five acres of orchard land 
all paid for. The meeting at Everett has occupied an old 
store building. We now wish to build a house large enough 
for our needs. It is to be 40 x 60 with a full basement for 


- the use of the First-day school and Christian Endeavor Society 


and will cost $4,000. We have subscribed and paid in $3,200 
and cannot build until the whole amount is raised. We have 
seemingly exhausted every available source of help and feel 
we are helpless to go on. Is there not some help among 
Friends which could be given in this way to further the Lord’s 
work? Our work suffers for need of'a building and we make 
this appeal to Friends in general. We have done all we can 
as our membership is made up mostly of laboring men who 
have but little money. Any amount will be more than welcome 
from ten cents up. 

Can you do anything for us in this new field? Or your 
society or Bible school or meetine? Think over it and at 
least write us a word of encouragement. 

With love on behalf of the committee, 


CHAS. REPLOGLE. 
1917 Wetmore Avenue, Everett, Wash. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselurs 


The ministers of the Association of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
will hold a conference beginning Fifth month 24, 1910. A 
program will be announced later. 


Willis R. Hotchkiss, while touring the Pacific coast with the 
convention speakers of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
acceptably attended Friends meetings at Whittier, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Cal., also Portland and Newberg, Ore. 

New York Friends are planning to hold their yearly meet- 
ings at Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake, beginning Fifth 
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month 26th. This is the first time the yearly meeting has been 
held in the central part of the State and in the vicinity of 
Oakwood Seminary. Elsewhere we publish a notice. 


Carmel, Ind., Meeting is growing in interest in all depart- 
ments of the work. E. M. Woodard, Superintendent of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting; Edmund Albertson, Plainfield, Ind., and 
Frank Stafford, Russiaville, Ind., have all ministered the 
word here very acceptably at intervals in the absence of Willis 
Bond, who has spent several weeks in revival work. 

_The Penn College Glee Club gave a number of concerts at 

different cities in Iowa during the spring recess, concluding 
their tour at Des Moines the 2d inst. The Glee Club this year 
consists of 20 college boys under the direction of Prof. 
Howard Hockett and their work commanded the highest 
praise from all parts of the State. The college chapel was 
crowded at the home concert. 
_ “The Quaker Boys Club” and the junior choir of the meet- 
ing at Newberg, Ore, enjoyed a very pleasant social evening 
the 18th ult. The C. E. room at the meeting-house was con- 
verted into a modern drawing room where a jolly group 
passed the time in playing games and in general merry- 
making. Ice cream, with cake, was served by the ladies of 
the meeting. 


At the noon hour on ‘the 16th ult. the pastor’s home, 
at Newberg, Ore. was the scene of a happy social affair. 
Abijah J. Weaver and his wife gave a dinner in honor of 
Henry Mills and wife. The occasion was the celebration of 
the eightieth anniversary of Henry Mills’ birth. He is the 
veteran member in the local meeting and in educational work 
at Newberg. He has especially endeared himself to the people 
of Newberg by his liberal support of Pacific College. 


Frank W. Dell, Central City, Neb., held a series of meetings 
at Penn College beginning Third month 3d and continuing 
for two weeks. Brief sessions were held each. evening and 
many personal conferences were held with the students dur- 
ing the day. The earnest and effective preaching of Frank 
Dell was much appreciated not only by the students but by a 
large number of others who attended. Ten students confessed 
Christ and the meetings proved a definite blessing to many 
more, 


The Bible school of South Wabash, Ind., Friends Meeting, 
is the largest it has been in the history of the meeting. ‘The 
average attendance is almost double what it was a year ago. 
One new class was recently organized. The meeting is in a 
prosperous condition, though there have been several families 
removed to distant States recently. A junior chorus of more 
than thirty voices frequently sings at the regular meetings for 
worship. Most of these children have been converted in the 
meeting. : 


Josephus and Juliana Hockett closed a three-weeks’ meeting 
at Georgetown, Ill., Third month 1st. They found a warm- 
hearted, liberal people there and enjoyed the work very much. 
F. D. Ashba had. lately been called to this point, but was 
greatly loved by all. Several were definitely blessed. Quite 
a number agreed to tithe their income. Josephus and Juliana 
Hockett were called to Martinsville on the 3d ult. by the 
death of their uncle, Eliel West, and had to cancel their date 
at Amo, Ind., on that account. They are now in Kokomo 
taking a brief rest. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held Third month 25th to 
27th at the old Wabash (Ind.) Meeting House, and was a 
time of great profit and spiritual uplift. Visiting ministers 
present were Chas. E. Tebbetts, general secretary of the A. F. 
B. F. M.; Angus Elleman, Kokomo, Ind.; Harvey Ratliff, 
Marion, Ind; Frank E. Kinsey, Salem, O., and Mary McVick- 
ers, Marion, Ind. On Seventh-day evening, Clyde O. Watson, 
pastor of the Second Friends Meeting, Marion, Ind., gave 
an address to the Endeavorers of the quarterly meeting. The 
missionary sermons of Chas. E. Tebbetts were very powerful 
and greatly appreciated. He spoke at the South Side Friends 
Meeting in Wabash on First-day evening. 

The quarterly meeting decided to change the time of hold- 
ing its meetings from the fourth Seventh-day of the Third, 
Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months to the first Seventh-day of 
the Third, Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months. It also decided 
to hold the next meeting at New Holland, a new meeting 


This will be held the first 


about ten miles east of Wabash. 
Seventh-day in the Sixth month. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Friends joined with many other 
churches of the city in a week of special services just before 
Easter. Pastor Wm. E. Sayers, Poughkeepsie, assisted the 
local pastor and committee. The meetings were characterized 
by quiet earnestness and several expressed a desire to lead a 
new life. Three requests for membership in Brooklyn Meet- 


_ing will come up at the next monthly meeting and one transfer 


from another meeting. 

Len Yen, a member of the meeting, goes to China to 
organize the school and mission being financed by the 
Brooklyn Chinese in the Friends Mission on Lafayette Avenue. 
Farewell services were held on the 27th ult for Len Yen and 
Edgar T. Hole, who was starting on his return to Africa. 
Len Yen’s Chinese friends gave him a supper on the 28th ult. 

The organized classes of the Bible school took a special 
part in the Easter services on the 27th ult., both in the school 
and meeting. 

Edgar T. Hole sailed last week for British East Africa to 
take up his work there. Adelaide Hole will remain in this 
country with the children for another year at least. 


A most successful and helpful week of meetings was con- 
ducted by the First Friends Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
theme of the entire week was “The Christ, His Person, Mis- 
sion and Ministry.’ The messages given during the week 
were deeply spiritual and effective. The ministers who were 
invited for the services were Edward Woodard, Truman Ken- 
worthy, Charles E.. Hiatt, Thomas C. Brown and Levi Pen- 
nington, each one occupying one evening. The series closed 
with a most interesting program Easter morning, presented 
by the primary department of the Bible school, fol- 
lowed by an appropriate sermon by Mary Miars Harold. 
The attendance on First-day morning was not less 
than 600. These new and uplifting visions of the Christ 
have greatly benefited the entire Church. The laymen of 
this meeting are deeply interested in the approaching Lay- 
men’s Missionary Convention to be held in Indianapolis. 
The men are being urged to attend, and about 50 tickets of 
admission have already been sold. The Friends are closely 
identified with the organization of the men of the State, T. L. 
Scott being chairman of the Educational Committee. Local 
Friends anticipate great results from this new movement 
among the laymen of the meeting. 


BORN. 


Cuitson—To Arthur B. and Edna Hill Chilson on Second 
month 9, tg1o, at Kaimosi, B. E. Africa, a daughter, Rachel. 


MARRIED. 


Hosxins-Rrynotps.—At the home of the bride’s cousin, 
Verus A. Reynolds, Whittier, Cal., Third month 15, 1910, 
Lorena Reynolds, Dobson, N. C., and Newton C. Hoskins, 
Whittier, Cal. The Friends ceremony was used. 


DIED. 


DoucLas.—At the-home of her son-in-law, Charles Aldridge, 
Mercer County, Ohio, Third month 29, 1910, Sarah T. Doug- 
las, widow of the late John N. Douglas, and daughter of Silas 
and Sophia Jones, in her eighty-first year. The funeral was 
held at Grassy Run, Ohio, where the deceased was an elder 
and valued member of the meeting. 


Green.—At New Providence, Iowa, Third month 17, 1910, 
Rachel B., daughter of Asa and Elizabeth Williams and widow 
of the late Jonathan Green, aged seventy-eight years. The 
deceased was a life-long Friend and an earnest and conscien- 
tious Christian. 


Yorx.—At her home in Brookfield, N. Y.. Third month 11, 
1910, Anna J. York, thirty years of age. She was an active 
worker in the Meeting and Christian Endeavor. She leaves a 
husband and five children to mourn her loss. 

Yorx.—At her home in Brookfield, N. Y., Third month 2, 
toro, Mary L. York, in her eighty-eighth year. She was an 
elder for many years, a faithful worker and a devoted Chris- 
tian. 
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Che International DHesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON III. FOURTH MONTH 17, IQI0. 


QUESTION OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. 


Matthew 11 : 1-19. 
For special study, verses 1-11. 


GorpEN Text.—But the witness which I 
ave is greater than that of John: for the 
works which the Father hath ey me to ac- 
complish, the very works that I do, bear wit- 
ness of me that the Father hath sent me. 
John 5 : 36, R. V. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 11th. 


Question 
of John the Baptist. 


Matt. 11 : 1-19. 


Third-day. Testimony of works. John 10: 
22-42. 

Fourth-day. Greater witness. John 5: 
32-40. 

Fifth- day. a preacher of righteousness. 


Matt. 21 : 23-3 


Sixth- day. The prophecy. Mal. 3 : 1-6. 


Seventh-day. Herod’s opinion. Mark 6: 
14-20. 

First-day. Christ’s question. Luke 9: 
12-22. 


Time.—Possibly in summer of A. D. 
28, but date not known. 


Places.—Jesus was somewhere in 
Galilee; John the Baptist in the prison 
of Machaerus, east of the Dead Sea. 

Parallel Account—Luke 7 : 18-28; 
16:16; 7 : 31-35. 

John the Baptist had been put in 
prison by Herod Antipas partly for 
political reasons, on account of the 
excitement he created among the people; 
partly because of the hatred towards 
John of Herodias (Matt. 4:12; 14: 
3-12; Mark 6: 14-29). Herod does not 
seem to have treated John harshly, but 
conversed with him, and allowed John’s 
disciples to visit him. John, therefore, 
was kept acquainted with what was 
going on in the outer world. Verse 1 
rather belongs to the previous chapter. 


2, 3. “The works of the Christ.” R. V. 
Primarily the miracles, but probably 
also his not keeping the fasts and his 
general attitude toward the ceremonial 
observances. “Art thou he that cometh ?” 
R. V. Literally, “the one coming;” that 
is, the Messiah. “Another.” A different 
kind of a person. ‘The emphatic word is 
“Thou.” Was John’s faith failing, or 
was the question asked for the sake of 
the disciples? It is generally said that 
it was John’s faith that was weakening, 
and it may be so. The whole context 
seems to show that the question was not 
asked for the sake of the disciples but 
of John himself. If Jesus were an 
impostor, He would not own it; so it 
seems likely that it was John’s patience 
rather than his faith that was failing. 
He thought that it was time for Jesus to 
come forth and show Himself as the 
Messiah. Whichever may be the fact, 
it is evident that John had miscon- 
ceived the mission and methods of the 
Messiah. 


4. Christ’s answer is, “Go back and 
report what ye have seen and heard.” 

5. It will be seen that Jesus bdses His 
claim on the fact that He supplies the 
eee and spiritual needs of men. 


6. “Shall find none occasion of 
stumbling in Me.” R. V. These words 
imply that John had found “some occa- 
ston of stumbling in Jesus.’”’ What this 
was is suggested in previous note. 

7. Some one has said, “In society men 


are commonly praised to their faces, and 
blamed behind their backs. Jesus does 
the opposite in the case. of John.” 
“Reed.” John is not to be compared to 
a reed because he sent the message just 
quoted—he was not wavering. The 
question Christ has asked requires no 
answer, and none is given. 


8. Had John been minded to live 
luxuriously, he would not have gone 
into the wilderness to preach. 


g. They did go to seek a prophet, and 
they found one. “More than a prophet.” 
John not only foretold the coming of 
the Messiah, but was also the “Fore- 
runner of the Messiah.” 


10. The message of Malachi (3:1) 
is quoted, but the quotation does not 
follow either the Hebrew or the Septua- 
gint. 

11. “Born of women.” An emphatic 
way of saying “men.” “Greater.” The 
greatness meant undoubtedly refers to 
character and service, not to worldly 
position or calling. (For Christ’s idea 
of greatness see Matt. 18:1-4.) “Yet 
he that is but little in the kingdom of 
heaven.” R. V. Notwithstanding John’s 
greatness, he was not in the kingdom— 
he never, apparently, fully understood 
the real characteristics of the Messiah— 
he seems to have held in essence the 
views of his countrymen. Therefore the 
humblest .member in the kingdom is 
higher than those, no matter how great 
they may be, who are outside. “John 
was vigorously ruled by the spirit of 
righteousness; Jesus by the spirit of love 
which alone redeems.” 

12, 13. These verses have given rise 
to much discussion. The most probable 
meaning, when the context is taken into 
consideration, seems to be, the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist began the new 
dispensation. Crowds thronged to hear 
him as they now thronged to hear 
Christ, eager to get into the kingdom. 
There was no such eagerness to listen 
to the teaching of the Scribes and to 
follow their precepts. It is those who 
are in earnest that get what they desire. 
(Compare Luke 16 : 16). 

13. “For,” etc. ‘There was only the 
law and prophecy until the time of John; 
but he was the immediate forerunner 
of Christ, and, as it were, brought the 
people up to the very door of the king- 
dom. 

14. John is the Elijah foretold by 
Malachi (4:5). “If ye will receive it.” 
As John was not literally Elijah raised 
from the dead, they might find it hard 
to believe. 

16-19. [his parable is directed against 
the Scribes and Pharisees who were the 
embodiment of formalism. "The Phari- 
sees are the children sitting’ in the mar- 
ket place and finding fault. John comes 
sternly rebuking them, and they want 
him to take part in their festivities. 
Jesus comes, taking part in social pleas- 
ures and they want Him to lament at 
funerals. ‘They doubt concerning both 
John and Jesus because neither con- 
forms to their preconceived ideas. “Jus- 
tified.” Declared to be right. Wisdom 
means Divine Wisdom. ‘The “children” 
saw that the asceticism of John, and the 
absence of it in Jesus were equally right 
at the time. Conditions were different. 
If we read “works” as in R. V. the 
meaning is, “that in both cases the 
method of operation has been justified 
by results.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lind er D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 17, IQIO. 
GOOD CHEER IN DARK DAYS. 


AcTs 27 : 20-36. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month rrth. 
love. .dsa, 6% 31-7, 

Third-day. God watches you. Ex. 3: 7-9. 

Fourth-day. Comfort ye. Isa. 4o : 1-11. 

Fifth-day. To troubled hearts. John 14: 


I-13. 
Sixth-day. 


Consoling 


The tempest-tossed. Isa. 54: 


aie. 
Seventh-day. Victors today. Rev. 7 : 9-17. 


“To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language.” 


Each mood devélops its message, and 
in harkening to its own it is deaf to 
others. Nature is but one of God’s mani- 
festations, and His speech with man is 
as various as man’s needs. Just as a 
wireless message can be received only by 
one who has a proper instrument, and 
can be understood only by one who has 
the necessary skill, so we must have 
hearts attuned and minds receptive if 
we are to “hear what God the Lord will 
speak.” Much that is richest and most 
precious of His purpose concerning us is 
known only to those who have had 
special experiences that have brought 
them into range with His voice while 
He was declaring it. The same truth 
was and is open to others, so far as His 
declaration is concerned, but they have 
no receiver to take the message, or no 
spirit to appreciate or understand it. 

The children of Israel experienced the 
whole range of obedience and rebellion, 
and correspondingly, of access to God’s 
word and help, and of insulation and 
inaccessibility thereto, “which things are 
a parable.” Christ put the power to 
know on a basis of the willingness to 
do, and the lesson of all history and 
experience falls in alongside of this 
declaration. ‘The compensation for sor- 
row and bereavement is that they open 
up new channels throuch which, God 
may reach us. The reward for a troubled — 
heart and tempestuous days is the over- 
coming peace that avails to quiet and 
soothe. Every new test gives us the 
opportunity for writing “T. and P.” over 
against another promise, after the fash- 
ion of the old lady who thus marked as 
“tried and proved” every new place in 
God’s kingdom that her foot trod upon. 
It was only when David’s enemies 
beset him sore that he knew the validity 
of God’s promise to deliver. It was in 
the storm that threatened instant 
destruction that the disciples learned to 
understand the power of Christ’s “Be 
still;’”’ and who can say but that the 
story of the Gennesaret tempest was 
ground work and incitement to Paul’s 
sublime faith off the isle of Malta? 
Baptized into the same baptism, he 
enjoyed the same triumph and his own 
boldness had in it a contagion of good 
cheer that stayed the hearts of those 
who were with him. 

Paul the beneficiary was also Paul the 
means of benefit to others. When one 
is in tune with God he is also in agree- 
ment with every other one who accords 
with the same great master tone, not all 
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giving forth the same sound, but all in 
harmony for the production of the 
message of God to the world. The range 
of discipline and the range of apprecia- 
tion correspond. You can’t play an 
eleven octave musical composition on a 
six octave instrument. The. joyful 
saints of John’s vision had “come out of 
the great tribulation,” Christ’s own 
striving was “unto blood,” so that he 
can sympathize with us no matter what 
our trial. -When the night is darkest and 
man’s efforts most futile, His “Lo, I 
am with you” is strongest and most wel- 
come cheer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Philadelphia Colored Directory, 
toro. For sale at 631 Pine Street, Phil- 
adelphia. Price, 25 cents. 

A number of energetic members of 
the colored race have issued a very 
creditable directory of business and 
religious activities which their people 
carry on in Philadelphia. 

Under the list of “Occupations,” bar- 
bering is the chief calling for men, and 
nursing for women; although restaurant- 
keepers, caterers, physicians, and 
grocers are very numerous among them. 

Philadelphia negroes have more money 
in one bank than all the banks operated 
by the race in other parts of the country. 
It is estimated that they own $10,000,000 
worth of real estate. They also have a 
number of very respectable churches and 
considerable church property. 


ROSY COLOR. 
PRODUCED BY POSTUM. 


“When a person rises from each meal 
with a ringing in the ears and a general 
sense of nervousness, it is a common 
habit to charge it to a deranged stomach. 

“T found it was caused from drinking 
coffee, which I never suspected for a 
long time, but found by leaving off 
coffee that the disagreeable feelings went 
away. 

“T was brought to think of the subject 
by getting some Postum and_ this 
brought me out of trouble. 

“Tt is a most appetizing and invig- 
orating beverage and has been of such 
great benefit to me that I naturally 
speak of it from time to time as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

“A lady friend complained to me that 
she had tried Postum, but it did not 
taste good. In reply to my question she 
said she guessed she boiled it about ten 
minutes. I advised her to follow direc- 
tions and know that she boiled it fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and she would have 
something worth talking about. A short 
time ago I heard one her children say 
that they were drinking Postum now-a- 
days, so I judge she succeeded in mak- 
ing it good, which is by no means a 
difficult task. 

“The son of one of my friends was 
formerly a pale lad, but since he has 
been drinking Postum, has a fine color. 
‘There is plenty of evidence that Postum 
actually does ‘make red blood,’ as the 
famous trade-mark says.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ found 


kgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
ver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 
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ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


ss 
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The Poems of Phillis Wheatley. Re- 
published by R. R. & C. C. Wright, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.05, postpaid. 

This is a collection of poems written 
by the first poetess of the negro race. 
As a young girl she was brought from 
Africa and became a menial in a Boston 
family some years before the Revolu- 
tionary War. There she evidently heard 
much of the ancient classics and caught 
the spirit of the early bards. Her muse 
was wont to sing over the death of a 
friend, or some subject which would 
stir the primitive emotions, but her mood 
was truly poetical; and there is con- 
siderable merit in her verses. Her 
touch of genius is a promise of latent 
possibilities which are seldom attributed 
to members of her race. 


NOTICES. 


The Ministerial Association of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting will be held at Farm- 
land, Ind., Fifth month 24th-26th. First 
session will be on the evening of the 24th 
and the closing session on the evening of 
the 26th. 

A program giving full 
will be issued later. 

CrypE O. WATSON. 


information 


New York Yearly Meeting is expected 
to occur at Union Springs (on Cayuga 
Lake), N. Y., beginning Fifth-day, Fifth 
month 26th. Friends interested to 
attend are requested to make their plans 
and give notice as early as may be con- 
venient so as to enable the Committee 
on Arrangements to make adequate and 


suitable preparations. Requests for 
intormation or communications con- 
cerning accommodations should be 


addressed to Walter H. Wood, Oak- 
wood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., 
chairman of Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 


In order to get the report of the 
recent Students’ Volunteer Convention, 
held at Rochester, N. Y., into the hands 
of as many interested people as possible, 
the Publication Committee is accepting 
advance orders for the books at $1.00 
per copy. The price after publication 
will be $1.50. In order to secure this 
special rate, please mention price noticed 
in THe .-AMERICAN FRIEND. Address 


Students’ Volunteer Movement of For- 
eign Missions, 125 E. Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York. 


Boys’ Spring Clothing 
The Satisfactory Kind 


This Boys’ Clothing Store is distinct, 
and distinctive, yet governed by the same 
broad principles that have made Straw- 
bridge & Clothier merchandise and service 
synonymous with satisfaction, 

Special attention is directed to— 


Blue Serge Suits at $5.00 


A special value. Yoke Norfolk, with 
bloomer trousers, ages 7 to I5 years; 
double-breasted, with bloomer trousers, 
ages 8 to 17 years; double-breasted, with 
straight trousers, ages 8 to 17 years. 

OTHER: SERGE SUITS—$6.50, $8.50, 
$10.00 and $12.00; all ages. 

SCHOOL SUITS—Norfolk and plain, 
at $3.50, $5.00 and $6.50. 

REEFERS — Black-and-white checks, 
at $5.00, $6.50, $8.50 and $10.00. 

REEFERS—Fancy and Plain Covert, 
at $3.50 to $10.00. 

At $5.00—The greatest variety of Suits 
and Reefers in this city-—popular fabrics, 
colorings, styles. 

Shepherd’s Plaid Reefers, special at $5.00, 
$6.50 and $8.50. 


»#—>Second Floor, West 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of **The 
American Friend” to this celumn. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes te advertise. The cost is sc. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


SIX SHARES OF STOCK of the Pocono Manor 
Association for sale. A. R., THE AMERICAN 


; FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL 


[ayy Fam MORTGAGES| 


Qo IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


Ip 
6 LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


NET TO | FARM 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160. acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 


per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 


PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 
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(manufactured by another printer.) 
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Che Word I Sought Was He 


The while I listened came a word— 
I knew not whence, I couid not see, 
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Events and Comments 


— 


The naval appropriation, carrying a 
provision for two new battleships, passed 
the House of Representatives last Sixth- 
day. This action was taken after two 
decided attempts to defeat it. The total 
appropriations for the two new Dread- 
noughts aggregate $128,037,602. The 
only hope of preventing the measure 
from becoming a law is that the Senate 
will reject it, since President Taft is 
doing all he can to put it through. 
Friends of peace should bestir them- 
selves ere their opportunity passes. 


It has been generally expected that 
Theodore Roosevelt would visit King 
Victor and the Pope while in Rome; 
indeed he himself had made his plans 
that way. But in negotiating for an 
audience with the Holy Father, he or his 
secretary saw fit to impose the same con- 
ditions on ‘Theodore Roosevelt which 
had made it impossible for ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks to see him. ‘This 
led to Theodore Roosevelt’s canceling 
the engagement. He did so not because 
he had any prejudice against the Pope 
or the Roman Church, but because he 
felt that the conditions were too humil- 
iating for an American citizen. 

The incident created quite a stir in 
Rome. ‘The liberal Catholics, however, 
and especially those in America, seem to 
approve of the course which the ex- 
President has taken. 


A wide circle of his friends and 
admirers were shocked a few days ago 
by the news that Professor Alexander 
Agassiz, the multi-millionaire naturalist, 
was a victim of fatal apoplexy while 
homeward bound on the steamer Adri- 
atic from Southampton. He was seventy- 
six years old, and had just completed a 
three months’ tour of Egypt and the 
Mediterranean countries. Professor 
Agassiz was the greatest authority in 
the world on marine animals and deep 
water soundings, having made several 
extensive voyages of exploration and 
investigation in the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, largely at his own cost. 
In 1899 he and a party of trained 
scientists made a 20,000-mile trip in the 
Pacific Ocean in the steamship Alba- 


| 


tross, of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, for the purpose of deep sea 
researches. In 1905 Professor Agassiz 
penetrated the heart of Africa, explor- 
ing its cataracts. Professor Agassiz 
was the son of the famous Dr. Jean 
Louis Agassiz. 


The House of Commons has adopted 
Premier Asquith’s first veto resolution 
by a vote of 339 to 237. ‘This resolution 
declares it expedient that the House of 
Lords be disabled by law from rejecting 
or amending a money bill. 


The measure is now up to the Lords, 


who are expected either to reject it 
on the spot or defer it on the ground 
that they must first finish consideration 
of their scheme for self-reform. In 
either event, Premier Asquith is 
pledged to ask the King for the creation 
of sufficient new peers to carry the veto 
bill through the Upper House. Should 
the King refuse, as is most probable, 
Premier Asquith will decline to carry 
on the government further. Another 
general election will then follow, in 
which the veto question will be the only 
issue. All this, however, presupposes 
that the government will so arrange 
matters with the Irish party as to insure 
immunity from defeat on the budget, 
which they have undertaken to pass 
before election. 


The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
is making a strenuous effort to get the 
churches of the country to observe 
Fourth month 24, 1910 as “Tuberculosis 
Sunday.” 

Dr. Charles F. Aked, pastor in 
“Rockefeller’s church,” in New York, 
in speaking of the movement, says: “I 
shall be glad to co-operate to the limit 
of my ability and opportunity. In the 
old days a doctor’s diagnosis, ‘Con- 
sumption,’ was regarded as a sentence 
of death, and the preyalence of tubercu- 
losis was thought of in the light of 
some mysterious ‘visitation of God.’ 
Today we know that tuberculosis is cur- 
able, and what promises even more for 
the human race, that it is preventable. 
Preventable diseases ought to be pre- 
vented. And the Church of the Living 
God with the memory of Him whom we 
love to call ‘the Good Physician,’ of 
whom it is recorded that ‘He went about 
doing good,’ and that ‘He healed many 
that were sick of divers diseases,’ should 
be in the van of those who love their 
Segoe seeking to prevent preventable 
ills. 


NOTICES. 


The Ministerial Association of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting will be held at Farm- 
land, Ind., Fifth month 24th-26th. First 
session will be on the evening of the 24th 
and the closing session on the evening of 
the 26th. 

A program giving full 
will be issued later. 

CrypE O. WATSON. 


information 


New York Yearly Meeting is expected 
to occur at Union Springs (on Cayuga 
Lake), N. Y., beginning Fifth-day, Fifth 
month 26th. Friends interested to 
attend are requested to make their plans 
and give notice as early as may be con- 
venient so as to enable the Committee 


on Arrangements to make adequate and 


suitable preparations. Requests for 
information or communications con- 
cerning accommodations should _ be 


addressed to Walter H. Wood, Oak- 
wood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., 
chairman of Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 


The annual meeting of the Friends 
Freedmen’s Association is to be held at 
the Twelfth Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, at 7.45 P. M., Second-day, 
Fourth month. 18th. All Friends inter- 
ested in negro education are cordially 
invited to attend. 

There will be an annual report by the 
Board of Managers, a brief address by 
Edgar A. Long, principal of the Chris- 
tiansburg Industrial Institute, and an 
address by Dr. James H. Dillard, presi- 
dent and general agent of the Anna T. 
Jeanes Fund. 

In connection with his work in dis- 
tributing the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, Dr. 
Dillard has traveled extensively among 
the smaller negro schools through the 
South. He was for many years a class- 
ical professor in Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., and views the ques- 
tion of negro education from the stand- 
point of a modern enlightened South- 
erner. He is an able and interesting 
speaker. 

Joshua IL. Baily will preside at the 
meeting. 
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ticularize. You are sure of readily finding 
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harmony with any furnishing. 
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“LOVE CAN NEVER LOSE ITS OWN.” 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?’ Spring days 
and fresh blossoms bring the question to us once 
more. Here is an old twig putting forth new buds, 
although it was bare and sapless all winter. Seeds, 
snuggled away under last summer’s dust and leaves, 
have ceased to be seeds, and little stems are pushing 
their leaves out into the air, and tiny rootlets are 
feeling their way down into the soil. The cattle in 
the fields know that winter is gone; so do the sheep 
and the chickens, New life is manifesting itself 
everywhere. The resurrection of nature is imminent, 
and our hope is stirred, for the spell of its mystery is 
upon us. 

“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” 
reason, and are met with the argument of design. 
How purposeless is life if it ends with death. Step 
out into the graveyard back of the meeting-house, 
where all is still save the whisperings of nature and 
the throbbing of your own heart. Pass down between 
the rows of little white stones and read the names 
of those who rest there. The memory is not stirred, 
for the generations buried beneath the sod are for- 
gotten. 
back in the years someone lived, someone with a 
human heart. Now look down into your own, with 
its hopes, its aspirations and its purposes, and ask 
yourself if the grave is the goal of life. Was Sir 
William Temple right when he likened life to “a 
froward child, that must be played with and humored 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the 
care is over’; or was Browning right when he said: 


We seek a 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on. 


Which answer brings the greatest richness to the 
soul? If life ends with the grave, “what’s the use.” 
Opportunities are’ mere playthings till we fall asleep. 
But if life is continuous and the being that I am 
lives on and on so I cannot escape from myself, how 
very earnest life becomes. 


O, doomed beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years of God unroll 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of a soul. 
Who am I, and what ought I to be, are serious ques- 
tions. And if, with this continuous life, I am to 


fellowship with others, who shall live on and on like 


. 


Here is a little mound, a stone, a name—but | 


myself, how full of real tragedy and blessed possi- 
bility are my personal relationships. Life becomes 
the sacred stuff “to try the soul’s strength on.” 

The argument is sometimes applied in another 
As far as we are able to discover, the soul 
possesses infinite capacity. A blossom may reach 
its perfection in a day, but no one has fathomed 
the possibilities of a human heart. Eternity is not 
too vast for a soul to grow in, if the soul wills to 
grow. Why, then, should such a being come and 
learn the meaning of duty, loyalty, sympathy, trust 
and the other spiritual qualities, only to pass as a 
shadow? Why—I repeat the question, and my 
answer is that “life is just a stuff to try the soul’s 
strength on.” 

“Tf a man die, shall he live again?’ Our heart as 
well as our head seeks an answer. Knowing that 
such a hope is reasonable is not enough; we wish to 
feel that it is true. Here again God meets us, not 
with an outward promise, or through the voices of 
nature, but with an inward conviction born of 
acquaintance with Himself. We hear the answer 
when we first find Him, but it grows as we learn 
to know Him better. This is the apostle’s assurance: 
“T know whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed 
“Learn of me,” said 
the Master, “‘and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 


way. 


unto Him against that day.” 


Yes, in this experience we even cease questioning. 
We know Him and we trust. On His love we.rest. 
Why should we reckon with the grave? Our Father 
this side shall be our Father beyond. We are trust- 
ing Him here; we can trust Him there. 
Alas, for him : 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT IN RELATION 
TO THE MISSION WORK OF FRIENDS. 


The Laymen’s Movement is now nearing the close 
of its wonderful campaign in this country. Under 
the blessing of God, it has aroused the Church as 
never before to a sense of its responsibility for reach- 
ing the entire world with the Gospel. 

From all sections where Friends have been brought 
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into touch with it come reports of the stirring of the 
Church to new life. It has developed a strong desire 
on the part of a large number of men to join their 
energies to a great co-operative movement of the 
Protestant Church to effectively carry the Gospel to 
the entire world in this generation. What then are 
the special results Friends ought to receive from this 
movement ? 
1. A New Vision. 

The movement has been distinctively an inspira- 
tion. It has given a new and powerful vision of a 
world transformed under the power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The Church has always believed, in 
a sort of hazy way, that sometime, somehow, the great 
commission was to be fulfilled. Many men in close 
touch with world movements have been feeling that 
the time was near for the Church to definitely under- 
take the task. The Laymen’s Movement is making 
clear to the Christian men of the Church: First, that 


it can be done ; second, that it is God’s purpose to do 


at now ; third, that it is a task requiring the combined 
energies of the whole Church equipped with the power 
which our Lord pledged to this work; fourth, that 
every man who claims to be a follower of Christ is 
responsible for some part of this great work, fifth, 
that there is no investment so worth while as that of 
bringing the Kingdom of God into this world. 


2. A Business Ideal for the Church as a Missionary 
Agency. 

In a leaflet entitled “A Standard Missionary 
Church,” the following features are stated: First, 
A Missionary Pastor; second, A Missionary Commit- 
tee; third, A Missionary Sunday-school; fourth, A 
Program of Prayer for Missions; fifth, Systematic 
Missionary Education; sixth, An Every-member 
Canvass for Missions; seventh, The Weekly Offering 
for Missions. 

This means making the Church an effective insti- 
tution for fulfilling the great commission. It means, 
further, the restoring of the Church to its normal 
relationship to Christ as its Head, and the securing 
thereby of that life and power which is absolutely 
essential to its continued existence. The first item 
means, on the part of the ministry, the presentation 
of the missionary conception as an essential part of 
the Gospel; the second, an efficient practical agency 
for the accomplishment of the work in each congre- 
gation; the third, a recruiting place for future work- 
ers; the fourth, the making real in daily prayer of 
the first great petition, “Thy Kingdom Come,” and 
a monthly prayer service that shall compel the prayer- 
ful attention of the Church to its greatest work; 
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the fifth, intelligent comprehension of the problem; 
the sixth and seventh, the Biblical and practical 
method of finance adequate for the task. These fea- 
tures have been thoroughly tested in a great number 
of churches, and do not fail. 

3. A Business Method of Reaching the Congregation. 

This is specially for the men of the Church. Not 
that the women are in any sense ignored ; but experi- 
ence shows that men can be better reached in a group 
by themselves. Their method is the one so success- 
fully used in their great campaigns, adapted to the 
It is as follows: (1) Have a meeting 
of all the men in each congregation to consider a 
worthy missionary policy for the congregation, (2) 
at a supper, (3) with tickets sold in advance. This 
supper feature with tickets sold in advance has beem 
proven to be the key to the situation, and rarely fails. 
to secure nearly all the men. A free supper will not 
do it. The price of tickets is put at the actual cost; 
it is not a money-making scheme. Having the supper 
reasonably early secures the whole evening for con- 
(4) Have figures displayed showing what 
the church has gwen: (a) To current expenses of 
all kinds; (b) to all forms of missionary and educa- 
tional work in America; (ce) to foreign missions. 
These figures should show the average per member 
per year or per week. The figures for the territory 
thus far covered by the laymen’s campaign show an 
average giving of about $12 per member for home 
work, and 78 cents per member for foreign. It will - 
be interesting to know how the giving of Friends. 
compares with this. It may reveal our chief weak- 
ness. (5) After full discussion, set a definite finan- 
cial goal for missions for the congregation, and resolve 
by rising vote to raise the amount. (6) Do not ask 
for subscriptions at this, supper, but appoint a small 
“every-member canvass’ committee, with power to 
add to its number; (7) have the committee divide the 
membership into groups, and organize a canvass of 
the entire membership, going two by two; (8) fora 
weekly missionary offering; (9) adopt some simple 
collecting device, as the duplex envelope. The 
“every-member canvass” by canvassers going two by 
two, and the weekly basis of contributing, are vital 
features. The more extended description of these 
methods is given in a booklet written by the general 
secretary of the Laymen’s Movement, J. Campbell 
White, entitled “How to Enlist Men in Missions.” 
(five cents. ) 

One of the dangers for Friends is that delegates 
will return and tell the home meetings of the great 
inspiration they have received, and not follow up with 
putting the church at home to work in the practical 


local meeting. 


ference. 
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earrying-out of the methods given. 
does not lead to practical action is worse than no 
inspiration at all. It leaves the heart less open to 
‘God’s approach, and leads to deadness instead of life. 
Our men and our meetings need just this reviving 
power of a great vision for service, and a determina- 
tion to rise to the opportunity. 

As literature valuable for this work, besides the 
one mentioned above, the following are recommended ; 
all can be obtained through the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, Richmond, Ind. : 

“The Pastor and Modern Missions,’ by John R. 
Mott ($1.00). 

“Missionary Methods in the Sunday-school,” by 
Trull (50 cents). 

A series of “Text Books for Mission Study 
‘Classes,” issued by the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, at 50 cents each. : 

Missionary libraries, corresponding to above, gen- 
erally ten volumes in each ($5.00). 

“Laymen’s Missionary Library,” ten volumes 
($5.00). 

Package of 20 pamphlets, up-to-date and vital, 
issued by Laymen’s Movement (50 cents). 

Cuar es E, Trsserts. 


Inspiration that 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Woodbrooke, England, has 
been spending a few weeks in America. He came 
over primarily to give a course of lectures at Haver- 
ford and Oberlin Colleges. He has, however, found 
opportunity to give many other addresses and lec- 
tures, and he has given very helpful messages in a 
number of religious meetings. He visited Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, while at Oberlin, and attended the 
Wilmington Meeting, which was his “farthest west.” 
His visit has renewed many old-time friendships, 
has quickened thought, furnished new and fresh 
ideas, awakened interests, and given many their first 
opportunity to come into touch with his rare per- 


‘sonality. R. M. J. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SOUTHERN RHODE ISLAND FRIENDS: 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 


“Tn Rhode Island no religion is established. There 
‘a man may with impunity be of any society or none 
at all, but the Quakers are for the most part the 
people in power.” Thus wrote the Rev. James 
McSparran in his sarcastic work, entitled “America 
Dissected,” published in 1753. Though he refers 
‘broadly to ‘Rhode Island,” the section he describes 


was the southern half of the State, including the 
island from which the State takes its name, the 
smaller islands of Narragansett Bay, and that part 
of the mainland where stood Dr. McSparran’s own 
little Episcopal church, now the oldest Episcopal 
church north of the Potomac River. 

There are so few Friends now left in this part of 
the world that it is difficult to realize that in Dr. 
McSparran’s time and for a long while thereafter 
they were in suflicient numbers in southern Rhode 
Island to shape the policy of that section and to give 
their own color to its social usages. They included 
its largest land-owners and most prominent and influ- 
ential families. On the Island of Rhode Island, even 
as late as within my father’s recollection, they far 
outnumbered any other religious denomination and 


THE RICHARD SMITH BLOCK 


HOUSE. 


Wickford, R. L, built 1638, the home of the first settler in 
Narragansett and typical of the style of old-time houses. 


were so essentially the leading and dominant class 
that many who were not of their faith copied them 
closely in dress, language and manners. 

A glance at the early settlement of southern 
Rhode Island may be of interest. In this matter it 
differed from all other parts of the New England 
colonies. Its settlers took up the land in larger 
tracts, and the farms in the earlier days of the colony 
were operated to more or less extent by slave labor. 
Farms of upwards of 1,000 acres were common, and 
some of the estates even ran into the square miles. 
This large-area farming obtained more particularly 
on the mainland; on Rhode Island the remarkable 
fertility of the soil caused a much keener demand for 
it, and its division into smaller tracts was a natural 
result. The Rhode Island farmers, too, seem to have 
been among the first to discover—what was later 
learned all through the colony—that slave labor was 
not profitable here in the North, and while some few 
slaves were kept, their use was not nearly so general 
as in the Narragansett country. 

This system of settlement resulted in what resem- 
bled in some ways a landed aristocracy, though it 
had few if any of the features of what goes by that 
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name in the old country. The pageants of ee 
whole section was something phenomenal, and it has 
been justly referred to as the seat of the princeliest 
civilization in New England. The farmers built 
large and comfortable (thoush rarely pretentious ) 
houses, and the life they led was one of easy half- 
leisure. All through the Narragansett country was 
an ease of living and an abundance that fairly over- 
flowed ; and of Rhode Island, then as now the garden 
spot of the section, it was said that “in no part of 
the 13 colonies was there concentrated so much 
wealth, learning and liberal leisure.” 

Looking over the country today it is difficult to 


OLD CHURCH, WICKFORD, R. I. 


Built 1707, Dr. McSparran’s church—oldest church in 
America north of the Potomac River. 


realize the scale on which the farming of those days 
was carried on. It is a matter of record that as 
many as 4,000 sheep were kept on some of the farms; 
and there were some very large dairies (I am unable 
to tell the number of cows) from which the cheese 
was exported to England. Corn was planted so 
largely that single tracts of 100 acres were not 
uncommon. But the crowning glory of the farms 
was the horses they raised—the Narragansett pacers 
—which became famous all over the world. These 
horses were exported in large numbers to the West 
Indies. The breed is said to be extinct now, but a 
great many horses in the West Indies still have a 
tendency to pace, and in Hayti a few years ago I 
saw a number of ponies that seemed to know no 
other gait. From this and their conformation I felt 
sure that they were descendents of the old Narra- 
gansett pacers, practically pure-blooded, though, of 
course, absolute proof was lacking. 

At the present time Rhode Island alone, of all 
this section, retains its agricultural superiority; the 
fertility of the Narragansett country, taken as a 
whole, was long since exhausted. It is now a manu- 
facturing and not a farming country. But it remains 
one of the most interesting sections of New Eng- 
land, and in driving through it one sees constant 
reminders of the scale on which the old-time agri- 
culture and old-time living was carried on. 

I should add that southern Rhode Island was never, 


in a literal sense, a Quaker settlement, for its land- 
holders were of all creeds. But the Quakers pre- 
dominated ; they were, as Dr. McSparran says, “the 
people in power.” The only place in New England 
that could in anywise compare with it in this respect. 
was the island of Nantucket, where the Friends con- 
trolled the whole whaling trade and were distinctly 
the ruling class. 


From those days of Quaker supremacy to the 
present, when the Friends of the same section are 
scattered and few in number, is a long step. I have 
no figures at hand to show the actual numerical loss, 
but to all who know anything of the history of the 


’ Friends in this section figures are not needed. In 


my grandfather’s time there were four large meetings 
on Rhode Island. Now there are two, both compara- 
tively small. On Prudence Island—although there 
was never any meeting here—practically all were 
Friends. On Connecticut Island were many Friends. 
and a meeting even as late as within my own recol- 
lection. The meeting-house is still standing, and is 
now opened in the summer for the use of Friends 
from away who have their summer homes on the 
island. In Tiverton and Little Compton, where 


OLD FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE IN PORTSMOUTH, R. I. 
This was one of the most important centers in the old 


days of Quaker supremacy in Rhode Island. George Fox 
held meetings here, and it was here that the Friends School 
(now Moses Brown School) was started and held for some 
years. 


were once large meetings, the meeting-houses are 
closed. And in some that are kept open the mem- 
bership has dwindled to almost nothing. 


The full reason for this decline must be told by 
those who are better qualified than I am to answer 
the question, but the history of the Society in southern 
Rhode Island—doubtless much like that in many 
other places—certainly throws some light upon it. 
There was a period when certain outward observ- 
ances, such as dress and language, were too much 
emphasized, and when disownments were common for 
such things as “marrying out” and even for having a 
piano in one’s house. This spirit spent itself in 
time, but later came a reactionary movement; the 
pendulum swung back, and it swung a good ways. 
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The membership had grown very small, and Friends 
were not as used to it as they are now. I can remem- 
ber, even as a boy, hearing Friends speculate upon 
how long it would be before there would be no one 
left in our meeting. In the hope of adding to the 
membership—and, doubtless, in part owing to that 


reactionary law which causes one extreme to follow | 


another—emotional methods, borrowed from another 
sect, were introduced. Singing—or, at least, what 
masqueraded under that name—also became common, 
and the ‘‘amen corner” of the Methodists was often 
so amplified among Friends as to fill the whole 
meeting-house. 

That the spirit that was so exacting in what most 
of us now consider un-essential matters wrought 
great havoe with our membership is beyond all ques- 
tion ; and I think there is little doubt that, in southern 
New England at least, our Society was also weakened 
to some extent by the reactionary movement that fol- 
lowed.. As far as mere membership is concerned, I 
am inclined to think that it did cause some increase, 
but anyone who attends one of our monthly or quar- 
terly meetings and notes the preponderance of birth- 
right members cannot believe this increase to be very 
material. . 


Now, what is our status today? Is it simply that 
of a depleted membership and a mission long since 
accomplished? I cannot think so. In the social 
conditions of today, so different from those that sur- 
rounded the early Friends, their doctrines naturally 
do not appeal so strongly to the outside world, but 
their distinctive testimonies are as much needed now 
as then. And it has always seemed to me that our 
lessened membership has caused more anxiety than 
was necessary. For, after all, the significant 
feature in this matter is not how many Friends are 
left, but what kind. And, so long as we appreciate 
our birthright and all that it involves, I see no reason 
to believe that the heritage of Friends is less than 
it formerly was. 

In being both conservative and progressive, in seek- 
ing to retain all that was essential and best in the 
old order of our Society, and yet in the management 
of all its affairs keeping abreast of the times, remem- 
bering that we live now, and not in the past—this, it 
seems to me, is the road that past experience points 
out for our feet. Nor do I think that the mistakes 
of the past nor the weakness in which they resulted 
have any hindering effect on the present. They were 
the errors that precede maturity and ripeness—the 
ripeness of a body whose heritage, rightly seen, is to 
grow wiser as it grows older: 

“Never the past forgetting, not to the past untrue, 

But formed of a larger stature neath skies of a deeper blue. 
Grown to a fuller being; wise with the wisdom of years; 
The prescience born of mistakes outwrought, the tenderness 


taught of tears. . 
Fit, with the brawn of manhood, for defending the ways of 


peace } : ; 
That the forces of evil may dwindle, the forces of right 
increase.” 


The ancient supremacy of Friends in southern 
Rhode Island is a thing that we have no reason to 


hope will ever be restored. It went with “other 

times, other men, other manners.” But we, to whose 

hands is entrusted the upholding of their standards, 

may be sure that our position is still both honored 

and honorable, and our field, though different, still 

ample, still fair and still worth cultivating. 
Prudence Island, R. I. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. |] 


FRIENDS AFRICA INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 


BY MARTHA W. STANLEY, Asst. Sec. 


The Friends Africa Industrial Mission is located 
in British East Africa, about 20 miles northeast of 
Kisumu, the terminus of the Uganda Railway on 
Victoria Nyanza, and is indicated by the star in the 
accompanying cut. 

Although only a few miles north of-the equator, 
the elevation of a little over 5,000 feet makes the 
climate comparatively healthful, the average tem- 
perature being from 65 to 80 degrees. Most of the 
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fever from which our missionaries have suffered has 
been contracted under exposure in the low districts 
around Kisumu. The mission from the start has 
been a health resort, government officials and mis- 
sionaries from other stations going there to recu- 
perate; but the fact that Kaimosi was made a mili- 
tary camp during the Nandi War, in 1905, when 
hundreds of men were stationed there, many of whom 
were fever victims, has not been promotive of health- 
ful conditions, as the mosquitoes that carry the disease 
were at that time infected with it. 

But while Kaimosi and the other F. A. I. M. 
stations are probably in as healthful a location as 
any that can be found on the continent of Africa, 
they will not bear the test when compared with our 
own America, with its life-giving air. The experi- 
ence of F. A. I. M. and other missionaries in those 
parts is that unless they leave the country after a 
stay of four or, at the longest, five years, the health 
suffers in consequence. 

The object of the F. A. I. M. is to carry the Gospel 
of salvation through Jesus Christ to those who have 
never heard it, and with this teach those ignorant, 
unclothed people the dignity of labor. 

The march of civilization is fast penetrating even 
the heart of Africa, and the F. A. I. M. has the rare 
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opportunity, if embraced immediately, of carrying 
the Gospel to a heathen people before its own degrada- 
tion, superstition and evils have been multiplied 
many fold by the vices of the more-enlightened 
nations. Mohammedanism with its blighting influ- 
ences 1s sweeping in a vast wave across all northern 


Africa, and in a few years will take ‘‘fair Kavirondo” 


unless we are vigilant. Roman Catholics have come 
since our mission was opened, and are active in terri- 
tory that might be ours for the taking. 

Our missionaries have already done a noble work. 
Eight years ago they went to a people in the jungles 
of Africa without a trace of civilization, practically 
unvisited by white men, even traders, and sunken to 
the lowest depths of heathendom, going absolutely 
unclothed, and strangers to the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relation, without hope and without a knowledge 
of the true God. 

During this eight years the transformation has 
been most marked. The language of the people had 
never been written, but this our missionaries have 


done, and translated into it hymns and portions of 


Seripture and prepared a “first reading book” for 
use in the schools. 

No house for the worship of God was to be found 
in that whole region, but now at Kaimosi stands a 
neat frame chapel, with a bell to summon the people 
to worship, which was a gift from a friend in 
America. Each of the other stations has a thatch 
building, used for the same purpose, and the workers 
will be glad when these can be replaced by more 
permanent ones. 

They have gained the confidence of the natives, 
and faithfully preached to them the everlasting Gos- 
pel. This seed-sowing has received the evident bless- 
ing of the Lord, and fruit is seen in the lives of 
some of the once superstitious heathen that confirms 
their testimony that Jesus Christ has forgiven their 
sins. Hundreds of people from the surrounding dis- 
tricts come in regularly to the Sabbath services, and 
a general seriousness seems to be settling down over 
the community. 

Hand in hand with Gospel teaching has gone the 
practical demonstration of Gospel living and instrue- 
tion in industrial work. The men living on the sta- 
tion have learned to train oxen and drive them 
hitched to a cart as well as to a log wagon; to prepare 
logs for the mill and assist in running the mill itself; 
to make and lay bricks; and to do the simpler parts 
of carpenter work. 

The women and children have been taught how to 
make clothing for themselves and i improve the condi- 
tions in their own homes. 

Family life is being established. At Kaimosi 14 
of the workmen are married men living on the sta- 
tion. Each of these lives with but one wife, and the 
children are sent to school. 

Work is being carried on at three principal sta- 
tions, and to do this it has taxed the available mission 


staff almost to the limit, and necessitated leaving’ 


unentered many promising fields. Those on the spot 
realize as no one else can the urgent need for more 


movement highly moral. 


workers. We are glad to say that Edgar T. Hole 
and Charles Spann and wife go as a recruiting force 
this spring, but it will be impossible for the mis- 
sionaries already on the field, even with their help, 
to meet half the demands that are pressing. 

Those in charge of the work would gladly send 
more missionaries if they had the means to do so, and 
they request your prayers and interest in behalf of 
this benighted people. 

‘Tribes to the north of our stations are asking for 
teachers. A more needy field cannot be found than 
Kavirondo, British East Africa. The British Govy- 
ernment officials have always shown themselves 
friendly to F. A. I. M. This is a great work, and 
it has many warm friends and supporters, but the 
needs are so vast and the results must be so far- 
reaching that if it ever accomplishes the thought 
God has for it, the Christian laymen of today must 
add their efforts by putting their shoulders under the 
wheels and pushing. 


Cleveland, O. 


THE MORALS OF BOYCOTTING. 


Is it right morally to boycott another man’s busi- 
ness ¢ 

Unfortunately moral judgment on this particular 
question is yet much lacking in America. Men are 
very hazy about the moral aspects of the boycott— 
so hazy that they often don’t recognize even the 
boundaries of the question. 

The same men, in many instances, denounce boy- 
cotting unlimitedly, and still consider the temperance 
Yet the temperance move- 
ment is in very essence a boycott. 

Evidently distinctions have to be drawn some- 
where.. What makes the boycott look so bad in some 
places and so good in others? What’s the brand by 
which you can tell good from bad ? 

Just as im many other moral issues, the dgeeeaned 
between bad and good in the boycott les in the differ- 
ence between selfishness and unselfishness—in the dif- 
ference between contending for one’s own interest and 
contending for other people’s welfare. 

A hair-line difference often! Too fine a difference 
for the civil law usually to see—for which reason 
civil laws on boycotting are bunglesome affairs. 

But the difference between selfishness and unsel- 
fishness isn’t too small a difference for conscience to 
see. Conscience has a microscope which makes that 
cifference look like a chasm. 

Times without number that microscope causes 
things to show up desperately mean and shameful 
which the civil law wouldn’t think of branding. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it makes statutory 
crimes look pretty near righteous. 

The usual idea is that boyeotting in its strictly 
personal form is never blamable. If the mind takes 
you to pull away your patronage from this or that 
dealer, do as you please; there’s nobody to question 
you about it. 

That has to be the position taken by the civil tae: 
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Except in case of formal contracts, there couldn’t 
be any legal compulsion to make one man patronize 
another against his wish. 

But it doesn’t follow that the moral law will be 
just as silent. The moral law says that everything 
depends on what made you withdraw your patronage. 

Quitting a dealer because you don’t want to be 
responsible for encouraging him in false and injurious 
business methods is one thing, and quitting him 
because you want to get even for something he has 
done to displease you personally is a mighty different 
thing. 

When this is set down on paper, it looks so simple 
it hardly seems worth saying. Yet there are plenty 
of Christian people who stop their trade with dealers 
just on private personal pique—sometimes even 
because a man insists on running his business with- 
out discriminating in their favor—and feel all the 
time quite comfortable over what is in effect 
unchristian justice. 

But naturally when the boycott passes to social 
relations it gets complicated and the moral issues 
involved often grow puzzling. : 

Taking one’s own patronage away from a man is, 
of course, one’s private affair, but organizing a com- 
pany of people to take patronage away from a man, 
- with the object of driving him clear out of business, 
is a very public affair, and therefore government has 
to pay attention to it. Just now the disposition of 
government seems to be toward forbidding move- 
ments of that kind altogether—except as to the saloon 
business. 


But that is too broad for the moral fact of the 
matter. Whether the law can be shaped so as to 
recognize it or not, there really runs through this 
social form of the question the very same distinction 
of right from wrong that runs through the personal 
form. 


To start out, for spite’s sake or some grudge’s sake 
or for mere dislike of another man’s way of running 
his own individual concerns, to persuade people to 
quit dealing with that other man, is as clearly wrong 
as any other form of robbery. 

Boyeott with vindictiveness or malice behind it is 
wrong on the merits of the case, because under the 
supposed circumstances the dealer has really done 
nothing to forfeit his right to living. 

But sometimes a business is run in a way to forfeit 
the owner’s right to a living, and then it’s no robbery 
to spoil the business. 

Tf a citizen sees a certain individual or corporation 
—whether in trade, traffic or manufacturing—carry- 
ing on a business of a character or in a form that does 
injury to people, then i ts morally legitimate— 
indeed, it is affirmatively a duty—to tear away from 
that individual or corporation enough public patron- 
age, if possible, to make the evil business or evil 
method unprofitable. 

For it’s wronging humanity to contribute to the 
success of a business which harms the people. A 


good citizen ought to adopt that principle for him- 


self, and ought to work to get his friends to adopt 
it as a general rule and in specific instances. 

That this is round reasoning even the courts recog- 
nize in the case of the saloon, which has universally 
been held to be so entirely bad that it cannot get a 
legal defence against boycotting. 

But the same principle applies in other abuses 
besides the abuse of liquor-selling. Oppressive treat- 
ment of employes, exploitation of child labor, trading 
on the virtue of women workers, neglect oF bcatihe 
and safety precautions and the like, may become very 
proper reasons for active boycott measures. 

Sometimes, though, men say they are fighting a 
business for social and moral reasons when really they 
are actuated by petty prejudice, by sneaking revenge 
or by interest in competitive enterprises. Ve ery true! 
And often men who think they have honest moral 
reason for fighting a given business, entirely fail to 
understand the actual conditions—make accusations 
of injustice against employers who seriously try to 
be just. Truer still! 

But uncertainties in application of the principle 
don’t change the principle. Nobody is ever going to 
get a sure criterion of judging his neighbor’s motives ; 
that will always remain one of the prime puzzles of 
life. But that fact ought to make a man only more 
determined to get at clear and frank and unsparing 
judgments of his own motives. 

Even if a man is making a grave blunder in the 
things which he is fighting, he ought to have immense 
respect even from the men he fights, if he appears 
honestly to be thinking only-of the general welfare 
and not of himself. 

True unselfishness consecrates blunders even.—The 
Interior. 


Sone Hielus on Present Bay Copirs. 


CHRISTIANITY—FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF A SCIENTIFIC STUDENT. 


BY J. H. COFFIN. 


We are wont to think that scientific knowledge is 
accurate, that it has passed the hypothetical stage, 
and that absolute certainty may be predicted of ‘it 
This is true in so far as science presents us with 
knowledge. But science also gives us theories as well 
as facts. Obviously its first duty is to discover as 
many facts about our world as possible, and to make 
these as clear to us as may be. But it goes further 
than this, and attempts to theorize about the facts dis- 
covered. In so doing it does nothing more nor less 
than make an expert guess as to the explanation of 
the facts at hand. And this refined guess is known 
as a scientific theory. The function of the scientific 
theory is two-fold. In the first place, by organizing 
facts and putting them in relation with each other, 
the incompleteness of one’s knowledge becomes appar- 
ent. The gaps and loose places are seen, and one 
may thus receive valuable suggestions as to future 
investigations. The theory may, then, suggest new 
fields and new methods of investigation. In the 
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second place, a scientifie theory ministers to the 
instinctive desire for explanation, by stating the fac- 
tors which condition the event or thing. It enables 
one to summarize a vast deal of detail under the form 
of law. 

But it is of prime importance that one’s theoriz- 
ing be based on a sufficient number of facts, and 
that one does not expend his energy in sheer specula- 
tion. Lord Bacon understood this when, three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, he cautioned the philoso- 
phers of his time against being like the ants, which 
merely “heap up and use their store,” on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, against being like the 
spider, which “spins out its own web.” Rather the 
philosopher should be like the bee—a mean between 
the two—which “extracts matter from the flowers of 
the garden and field, and works and fashions it by 
its own effort.” ‘The true labor of philosophy,” he 
says, “resembles hers, for it neither relies entirely 
nor principally upon the power of the mind, nor yet 
lays up in the memory the matter afforded by the 
experiments of natural history or mechanics in its 
raw state, but changes and works it in the under- 
standing.” Likewise the scientist of today must 
gather as many facts as he is able, and then try to 
put them into relationship with each other, in order 
to make them intelligible; and when gaps appear and 
relationships are not apparent, because not all the 
facts are known, then the scientist must try to piece 
out the system with the help of his own imagination, 
i. e., he must make as accurate a guess as it is possible 
for him to make. 

It is one of the fundamental human instincts to 
want to know the causes of things and their relations 
to each other. There is, here and there, an indi- 
vidual, perhaps, who accepts the facts of his experi- 
ence as they come as a matter of course, and who 
never looks for their hidden relationships. To him 
the seasons, as they come and go, seed time and 
harvest, growth and decay, the courses of the 
heavenly bodies, the marvels of steam and electricity, 
are just so many cold facts. His intellect is in no 
way stimulated into action by their presence. But 
this type of man is surely not the average. And 
while the most of us do not make it the business of 
our lives to try to explain these things, we neverthe- 
less do now and then feel an intense longing to know 
their ultimate meanings, and at such times we would 
fain grapple with the riddle of things. 

This fundamental human instinct of desiring to 
know has led men, because of the necessity for the 
division of labor, to mark off little patches in the 
great. field of the unknown, and to investigate in 
great detail, each his own part. Each of these small 
fields of investigation we call a science. And each 
scientist tries to find as many of his kind of facts 
as possible. But no scientist is content to stop with 
the mere discovery of the facts. It is necessary to 
his intellectual comfort that he try to explain them, 
that is, that he try to find their necessary connections 
and state them in the form of scientific laws. 

Perhaps a few illustrations will help to make clear 


the nature and function of a science. There are, in 
the realm of psychology, certain facts of our visual 
experience. When two colored lights fall on the same 
part of the retina of the eye at the same time, the 
sensation which results is different from that which 
would have resulted if either of the lights had come 


alone. And we say the colors have “mixed”; thus — 


red and yellow lights result in a sensation of orange. 
Again, if one looks for a second at the setting sun, 
there results what is called an after-image, which 
remains with one for some time. Further, it is a 
fact of visual experience also that the eyes become 
adapted to varying illuminations. It is another fact 
that some persons are “color blind.” These and 
many other things of like nature are facts of everyday 
experience in the realm of vision. Now, is the scien- 
tist willing to discover these facts and let his thinking 
stop with that? No; he immediately casts about for 
some means of explaining them. And his speculation 
suggests new things to be observed. So there have 
resulted several visual theories. And in each case 
the theorist has tried to relate these facts of experi- 
ence to the known facts concerning the eye as a sense 
organ. He has tried to show how the minute organs 
in the retina of the eye act, or might act, in order to 
produce the results which he has noticed. In many 
instances his attempt is a refined sort of guess-work, 
because he does not as yet have at hand complete 
knowledge about the eye itself. He has tried to sup- 
plement the known facts with hypothetical data, and 
so to make a complete system. And he holds that 
system to be truest which best accounts for the known 
facts and best accommodates new ones as they are 
added from time to time. But if at any time a new 
fact is discovered which cannot be explained in terms 
of the theory, then the theory must be given up in 
whole or in part and a new theory worked out, or the 
old one so modified as to adequately accommodate all 
the facts. 


Another illustration might be drawn from the. 


realm of astronomy. The first theory of the struc- 
ture of the heavens which is of importance .in the 
history of the science is known as the Ptolemaic 
theory. Ptolemy supposed the earth to be fixed, and 
that the heavenly bodies moved about it every twenty- 
four hours. He also worked out with great care an 
explanation for the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, other than the diurnal movements. And for 
about a thousand and four hundred years this theory 
was held as perfectly satisfactory, because every 
known fact regarding the universe was adequately 
explained by the theory. But when the telescope 
came into use and more facts were found out, some 
of which could not be explained in terms of the old 
theory, it gave place to the Copernican theory, which 
we hold today. Under this theory the earth is no 
longer conceived as the center of the universe. But 
it is common sense with everyone that the sun is the 
center, about which all the members of our system 
move. The point to be emphasized then is this: 
When the old theory became inadequate on account 
of the discovery of new facts, it gave place to another, 
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in spite of the mental inertia of the race and in spite 
of religious dogma. 

There is one more illustration which may well be 
dwelt upon in a little more detail—indeed it will con- 
- stitute the general topic of the remainder of this dis- 
cussion—namely, the theory of evolution. Because 
the term suggests unpleasant associations to the minds 
of many, it might, perhaps, be better designated as 
the theory of growth or development, for such it is. 
Summed up in a sentence, evolution as a scientific 
theory may perhaps be defined as the belief that 
things have come to have their present forms through 
a long period of growth and development, which has 
been brought about by the operation of natural laws. 

Almost simultaneously scientists in the realms of 
geology, astronomy and biology introduced the prin- 
ciple of evolution as a means of explaining the facts 
included in their own sciences. In the beginning 
this principle was made to apply to a few narrow 
fields of knowledge only. It served the’ three-fold 
purpose of holding facts together in an organized 
fashion, of constituting a possible explanation for 
them, and of suggesting new methods of procedure. 
But the principle of evolution met with such uni- 
form approval by thinkers in all branches of scien- 
tific research that it was soon regarded by practically 
all scientists as a universal principle applicable to 
all facts of existence. And in consequence, not only 
have the scientists reconstructed their disciplines, but 
the philosophers have also reconstructed their philoso- 
phies upon it asa basis. After all, whether material- 
ist or idealist, rationalist or empiricist all unite in 
interpreting the facts of experience in terms of eyo- 
lution. To be more specific: The astronomer 
explains the origin of the heavens in terms of the 
nebular hypothesis, and in so doing conceives the 
universe to have attained its present structure 
through a long process of growth. The geologist 
speaks of gradual changes in the configuration of 
the earth’s surface, and holds that its present aspect 
is the result of long ages of changes. The coal fields 
and veins of rich ores are all products of long growth 
and development. The biologist discusses the 
-development of different species of animals and 
plants, which he conceives to be the results of the 
forces of environment and heredity. The sociologist 
talks of the development of organized society and 
industry—again conceived of as growth and develop- 
ment. The psychologist studies the mind as it 
develops into more and more complex form, both in 
the individual and in the race. The ethicist con- 
ceives our moral standards as being developments 
from more primitive forms of social ordinance, and 
he regards conscience itself as at least partly the 
result of education ; while the educator conceives edu- 
cation to be growth and development, and regards it 
as his duty to furnish the growing organism—the 
child mind—with a suitable soil. In each of these 
fields, then, the scientist has adopted, as his means 
of explaining the several phases of reality, the gen- 
‘eral principle of evolution. He does not claim abso- 
lute certitude for this, but to him it appears at the 


present stage of our knowledge as the most rational 
theory at hand. The philosophers, furthermore, 
whose duty it is to take over the detailed results 
obtained by the scientists in their various fields and 
weave them into an intelligible whole, uses the same 
concept of growth as the great unifying principle of 
the world. And while the subject-matter of the dif- 


_ ferent sciences is vastly different—as different indeed 


as a fossil and the emotion of grief—yet it is all 
bound together, and the sciences are all unified by 
this common principle of growth. 

It is undoubtedly true that every thinking man 
desires to see all parts of the world as related, 2. e., 
he wishes to understand it as “all of one piece.” 
And it is for this reason that scientists and philoso- 
phers have come with such common consent to adopt 
this principle. But it is true also for the further 
reason that observation shows nature to be manifest- 
ing growth on every hand, in ways as diverse as the 
qualities of things—from the formation of a delta 
at the mouth of a river, requiring centuries, to the 
formation of a toadstool, requiring the time from one 
sunrise to another. Evolution, then, is a theory ; it 
is analogous to Hering’s theory of vision, or to 
Ptolemy’s or Copernicus’ theory of the heavens. 
Only it is one of vaster proportions and of more far- 
reaching implications. 


(To be continued. ) 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 
noe nae Tle es ah I EES GI aE 


Benjamin Johnson, Richmond, Ind., has be isiti i 
: ; * e 
old home, Akron, Ohio. See a ta 


Friends at Wichita, Kan., have pled : isSi 
‘ ; .» hav ed $2,000 f 
this year against $450 last year. eee ee Pair a 


Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Me.. is. viciti i 
Friends in Philadelphia and vicinity, ‘ lignes Wee 


—— 


; Charles F. Weigele has been holding revival meetings at 
Fowler, Kan. Much interest was aroused. 


a 


Sada Stanley, one of the most efficient missionaries in 
Jamaica, is just recovering from a serious illness. She is 
again able to resume work. 


Wallace E. Gill, Damascus, Ohio, has acce ted 
He S, F a call t 
Los Angeles Friends Meeting, to succeed vedwin McGrene 
who goes to the Whittier Meeting. The changes will prob- 
ably occur about Sixth month tst. 


—__ 


John M. Watson recently visited 40 families i 

\ n Long Beach 
(Cal.) Meeting and enjoyed the Christian uplift ahoh this 
service brought. Several Friends from the North and East 
are locating in Long Beach Meeting, and the outlook for the 
future is very encouraging, 


a 


The “Orthodox” Friends of Lynn, Mass., r 
their meeting-house to the “Primitive” a ares ae 
“Wilburite” Friend might hold a meeting there. Representa- 
tives of the three groups sat side by side on the same bench 
The meeting was one of spiritual uplift. ‘ 


The Los Angeles Friends Meeting is doing good work and 
moving forward toward greater things. For some months 
a_ well-organized Men’s League has been doing efficient ser- 
vice. The recent Laymen’s Missionary Conference, held in 


Los Angeles, was a means of mighty uplift to the work of the 
Church. 
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The Second Friends Meeting, at Marion, Ind., is improv- 
ing the basement of the meeting-house and remodeling it for 
Bible school purposes. A revival was held in Second 
month by Fred. H. Tormohlen, in which there were several 
renewals and conversions and a general uplifting of the 
Church. Twelve united with Friends. 


William R. Lewis, son of S. E. Lewis, Paonia, Colo., who 
recently married Abbie B., daughter of Allen and Jane Bar- 
nett, of Whittier, Cal., has for years been actively occupied 
with Christian Endeavor and other church work in Kansas 
Yearly Meeting. He is just completing his course for Master’s 
Degree at the University, and is a bright, earnest Christian 
student. 


Some twelve years ago Charles M. Bailey built a substantial 
meeting-house at Winthrop, Me., and presented it to what 
was then a flourishing congregation. Subsequently the con- 
gregation declined, and since Tenth month last no regular 
meeting has been held in it. Charles M. Bailey recently sold 
the property for about one-third its original cost to the town 
of Winthrop Center. It will be converted into a high school 
building. 

A series of meetings, beginning Second month 20th and con- 
tinuing until Third month 6th, has been held at Colomo, Ind, 
The local pastor, M. Davis Branon, was assisted by Willis 
Bond, pastor at Carmel, Ind. Notwithstanding the weather 
was inclement much of the time, the attendance and interest 
was good throughout. Several were renewed, a few con- 
verted and a general interest was awakened in the member- 
ship at large. Willis Bond was favored to present the Gospel 
in a simple, yet powerful way. 


The Oak Park Division of the Chicago Christian Endeavor 
Union held its annual Easter Sunrise meeting at the West 
Side Friends Meeting, Chicago. About 30 young people 
responded to this early call, and a blessed meeting was 
their reward. William McCarroll, the leader, spoke fervently 
upon the power of a fully surrendered life, and urged the 
Endeavorers to keep in close communication with the source 
of all power, Jesus Christ. After the service breakfast was 
served by the entertaining society. 


The little group of Friends who are meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., feel much indebted to the late John H. Dillingham for 
his labor amongst them. It was largely through his influence 
that they were brought together as a meeting some two years 
ago. They spent an hour after their meeting for worship the 
3d inst. in redding some of his recent editorials and review- 
ing his work. In writing concerning the matter the Secre- 
tary. of the meeting says: “Harrisburg Friends have suffered 
through the death of John H. Dillingham, the loss of a dear 
Friend, whose interest was at all times, from the dedication 
of the State Capitol a few years ago to his more recent visits 
to the little meeting of Friends who weekly gather together 
to worship in quietness and the Living Silence according to 
the principle of early Friends.” 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of Friends 
University, the managers were able to report that $7,000 
worth of improvements had been made during the year; that 
all the running expenses had been met and that cash was in 
sight sufficient to pay all bills to the end of the school year. 
All the members of the present faculty were retained for 
another year, and Lucy Francisco formerly in charge of the 
Musical Department at the University, but who during the 
past three years has held a similar position in Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., was recalled, and will begin her work 
at the opening of the University this fall. Henry C. Fellow, 
Alva, Okla., was offered the place of financial agent. If he 
accepts the position, it will give the university a good man 
who will be able to devote his entire time to soliciting stu- 
dents and increasing the endowment. 


H. Edwin McGrew, now pastor at Los Angeles, Cal., has 
accepted a call to a like service in the meeting at Whittier, 
Cal. He will enter the new field Sixth month 1st. In speak- 
ing of the change, a local Whittier paper says: “Rev. McGrew 
is well and favorably known here, having assisted in services 
here frequently. He is an Iowa man, a graduate of Penn 


College at Oskaloosa, and also of Haverford College, Phila- 
delphia. He is a man of wide experience as an educator and 
pastor, having been for several years president of Pacific Col- 
lege at Newberg, Ore. He is also well known in Iowa as an 
efhcient general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. The Whittier 
pastorate is one of unusual importance, on account of the 
size of the congregation and on account of its being the loca- 
tion of Whittier College. To this work Rev. McGrew brings 
the prime of his manhood and the experience of a successful 
career, 


The following item taken from The Friend (London) gives 
some little insight into the contest which one English Friend 
is making for his ideals. Here it is: “F. William Gibbins, the 
adopted Liberal candidate for Mid-Glamorgan, in opposition 
to the Labor and Socialist candidate, is a Friend who was 
recently the Clerk of South Wales Monthly Meeting, a posi- 
tion previously held by his late father, Frederick J. Gibbins, 
of Neath. Two years ago, when our friend was the High 
Sheriff of Glamorganshire, he received from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, in view of his conscientious convictions as a Friend, 
leave to appear on official occasions in Court dress, without 
a sword, though that appendage is as a rule a part of the 
regulation attire for gentlemen attending Court functions. 
F. William Gibbins states that his present candidature is in 
protest against official pressure from headquarters in London 
in an attempt unduly to influence local politics.” 


The Friend (London), in reviewing an article in the recent 
number of the Bulletin of the Friends Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, finds “curious provisioning of some Friends min- 
isters” who visited between Great Britain and the United 
States in the eighteenth century. Their supplies, so we are 
told, included certain refreshments which would be counted 
very unnecessary by the modern ministerial traveling Friend. 
For his homeward voyage in 1766, John Griffith was provided 
with “four dozen of beer and bottles,’ eighteen bottles of 
Madeira wine, two gallons of spirits, and four and a quarter 
gallons of rum, the cost of the foregoing being £6. On 
account of: Thomas Gawthrop, who crossed to America four 
times in the middle and third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the “sea stores” provided included “wine, rum, beer, 
and cider,” costing £4 16s. 3d. William Hunt, an American 
Friend, and cousin of John Woolman, who visited England, 
Ireland and Holland in 1771-1772, was content with a much 
more modest provision of spirituous liquor, for the only item 
of the kind in his bill was a barrel of “syder” costing £1 7s. 
6d. Probably John Woolman himself was satisfied without 
any beer, spirit, or cider, as the modern Friend would be. 


The Friends Boarding School at Barnesville, Ohio, an insti- 
tution of learning supported by the smaller body of Friends, 
was destroyed by fire the 31st ult. ‘The fire started in the 
beliry about 2.30 P.. M., while school was in session. It is 
supposed a spark from a nearby chimney lit on some of the 
woodwork of the belfry and thus started it. The school went 
on for some time unconscious of the fact that a fire was 
slowly creeping downward into the building. The first news 
of it came by telephone, and by the time the men teachers and 
the boys reached the attic, the entire attic was ablaze and 
nothing could be done but to proceed as rapidly as possible 
to remove the personal effects and all movable property from 
the building. With the aid of the neighbors and the Barnes- 
ville Fire Department almost everything was saved. In fact, 
very few lost any personal effects. The students were imme- 
diately provided with accommodations in the neighborhood, 
and at a meeting of the committee immediately called it was 
decided to continue the school, two houses in the neighbor- 
hood haying been secured for boarding places for the students, 
and the yearly meeting-house will be used for recitations. 
While no official action has yet been announced, it is the pre- 
vailing opinion that the school building will be rebuilt as soon 
as possible. No one, older or younger, seems to question 
the wisdom of this course. 


“The Woodbrookers in America” held a reception for 
J. Rendel Harris at Friends Select School, Sixteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, the 2d inst., to which a number 
of interested Friends were invited. Following the supper an 
open meeting was held, at which Dr. Harris spoke of “Wood- 
brooke and What It Stands For.” He was introduced to the , 
large audience by Robert Pyle and Rufus M. Jones. He 
pointed out that the influence of Woodbrooke is permeating 
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the heart of Catholic France, calling isolated hunters from the 
snows of northern Norway, drawing the sons of Chinese 
noblemen from the Far East, missionaries from Madagascar 
and other parts until now there is scarcely a corner of the 
world where a Woodbrooker does not live and make himself 
known and felt. 

“The things that divide us are temporal, those which unite 
us are eternal.” This was the heart of his message. 

The world today is seeing the necessity of makino the heart 
and intellect work together in the cause of truth: So often 
the heart has felt what was true or seemed to be true while 
the intellect has rebelled against it, and wice versa. Wood- 
brooke is making peace between these seemingly discordant 
powers, and by sincerely investigating spiritual things, is 
breaking down the barriers of religious superstitions and 
errors, and at the same time upbuilding and upholding the 
great fundamental truths of Christianity. 


We have just received a neat little memorial of Ruth M. 
Hadley, who died last Twelfth month, and whose obituary 
appeared in a former issue of THe AMERICAN Frignp. She 
was the daughter of William and Hannah Macy, and was 
born in Randolph County, Ind., Sixth month 9, 1830. She 
was one of a family of 14 children. In 1850 she married 
Miles S. Hadley, and was one of six sisters who married into 
the Hadley family. In 1855 she, with her family, went to 
Iowa, but they returned to Indiana in 1863 to make a home 
for her parents. It fell to her lot to mother six orphans 
besides four motherless children of her son, Alva. While she 
was a rare home-maker, she was also a woman interested in 
the outside world. She cared for the sick, and was in every 
way a true neighbor. She was progressive in her ideas, and 
aggressive in her work for public good. None can estimate 
the value of her years of faithful service as president of the 
first Woman’s Temperance Meeting in Morgan County, Ind.; 
as a charter member of the W. F. M. S.; as an elder in the 
meeting, and as a Bible school- teacher. She was constant 
and prompt in her attendance at both First-day and mid- 
week meetings.. Even after she was shut in, her interest in 
the meeting and its affairs did not abate. 

As the years went by she grew more noble and pure, becom- 
ing more and more Christ-like. Of her father’s large family 
only one brother, William Macy, Caldwell, Idaho, survives 
her. He is ninety-one years old. Alva Hadley and Elmina H. 
Farmer are her only surviving children, although she was the 
mother of eight. 


a 


The lecture course at Haverford College this year has just 
been completed. It proved to be the strongest the college has 
had for years. The opening lecture, Third month 23d, by 
Prof. Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, on “The New 
Americans and the New Problems,’”’ was most instructive and 
entertaining. The second, the 31st ult., by J. Rendel Harris, 
Woodbrooke, England, on “The Newly. Found Christian 
Psalter,” drew several people from outside the college com- 
munity. He told how he chanced upon the “Odes of Sol- 
omon,” as they are called, and what a rich feast he had 
translating them. They are probably the earliest collection 
of Christian hymns in the world, coming as they do from 
Palestine in the first century. On the 4th inst. James Bryce, 
British Ambassador to the United States, spoke of “The 
Causes Which Produce Epochs of Literary and Artistic 
Genius.” He was greeted by the largest audience that has 
ever assembled in the college auditorium to listen to a 
lecturer, and his address was a most valuable discussion of 
this perplexing problem. While he believes that men are 
born with exceptional ability, he holds that the prevailing 
ideas of the times have much to do with developing their 
genius; and it is necessary for men to have access to large 
fields of new ideas in order to produce great literary and 
artistic masterpieces. On the 5th and 8th inst. J. Rendel Har- 
ris spoke on “The Heavenly Twins.” He finds a universal 
reverence or awe of twins among all the races of men which 
he has had opportunity to investigate: and as a result many 
shrines, cities, cities of refuge and like institutions have 
arisen out of this peculiar reverence with which twins are 
regarded. 


Below is given a list of works recently adopted by the Min- 
isterial Association of Western Yearly Meeting. selected for 
a reading course and to serve as a preparation for the regular 
two-years’ course of study, which it is hoped will be adopted 
at the next session of the yearly meeting. It is the purpose 


of the association, working in conjunction with the Evan- 
gelistic Committee of the yearly meeting, to introduce a 
required course of study which will serve as a basis of prep- 
aration and efficiency in the work of the ministry. 

After some delay, caused in an effort to secure the best 
possible rates, which are quoted below, the list of books is 
given, with the publishers: 

Harvey’s “Rise of the Quakers,” 
Friends in America’; combination, prepaid, $1.35. THE 
AMERICAN FrieND, Io10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark’s “Dispensation of the Holy Ghost,” prepaid, 35 cents; 


Thomas’ “History of 


Clark’s “Offices of the Holy Spirit,” prepaid, 50 cents. Pub- 
lishing Association of Friends, Plainfield, Ind. 
Stevens’ “Pauline Theology,’ prepaid, $1.52; Stevens’ 


“Johannine Theology,” prepaid, $1.52. H. A. Sherman, Relig- 
ious Literature Dept., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

“The How and Why of Missions,” prepaid, 50 cents. 
Charles E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 

Record of Christian Work (magazine), $1.00 per year, 75 
cents in clubs of ten. Record of Christian Work, East North- 
field, Mass. 

Some good current magazine. Some good daily newspaper. 

Committee: M. Davis Branon, chairman, Rockville, Ind.; 
Lewis W. McFarland, Geo. H. Moore. 


BORN. 


WricHt.—Born to Francis A., Jr. and Ethel W. Wright, 
at Kansas City, Mo., on the morning of Third month 27, 
1910, a daughter, Margaret Alice. 


MARRIED. 


Lewis-BARNET?tT.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Allen 


‘and Jane Barnett, Whittier, Cal., Third month, tg10, William 


Raybright Lewis, of Friends. University, Wichita, Kan., and 
Abbie Billa Barnett, of Whittier. 


DIED. 


Briccs.—At Winthrop Center, Me., Third month 31, 1910, 
Moses Briggs, in his eighty-seventh year. He was born and, 
with the exception of a few years, lived at what is now Win- 
throp Center. He was a life-long member of Friends, and, 
while he believed in the customs of the older generation, he 
was always sympathetic with young Friends. His life bore 
witness to a beautiful religious character. 


Brown.-—At his home, in Los Angeles, Cal., Third month, 
16, 1910, in the seventy-second year of his age, William P. 
Brown. He was a native of Wayne County. Ind., had lived 
in Towa, Tennessee, Indian Territory and Kansas; was 
employed in his young manhood as a teacher in Government 
schools for Freedmen and for Indians. For nearly twenty- 
five years he lived in California, and during later years had 
been actively identified with California Yearly Meeting, and 
especially with the Los Angeles Meeting. 


Moorr.—At Providence, R. I., First. month 28, 1910, 
Susan S. Moore, one of the most devoted and well-beloved 
members of the Moses Brown School community. 


OverMAN.—At his home, 3802 South Harmon Street, 
Marion, Ind., Third month 28, 1910, Nathan Overman, aged 
sixty-five years. He was a life-long Friend and a member 
of the Second Friends Meeting, in which he was a charter 
member. 


Porrs.—At Deep River, N. C., Second month 19, 1910, 
Joseph Potts, son of Joseph K. and Sidney Potts, Philadel- 
phia, aged seventy-five years. 


WrEsNER.—At Santee, Cal., Third month 13, 1010, Elbert 
Weesner, son of the late Elwood and Mahala Weesner, aged 
forty-one years. A member of Friends. 


Wesep.—At her home in Minneapolis, Minn., Fourth month 
4, 1910, Sarah Williams Webb, aged seventy-five years. The 
deceased was an elder in the Minneapolis Meeting. 


VALENTINE.—At his home, Ruxton, Baltimore County, Md., 
Third month 26, 1910, George Valentine, aged seventy-five 
years. The deceased was a beloved member of Center 
Monthly Meeting, Bellefonte, Pa. and of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON Iv. FOURTH MONTH 24, IQIO. 
WARNING AND INVITATION. 
MattHEw I1 : 20-30. 


GopEN TrExt.—Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Matthew 11: 28. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 18th. Warning 
and invitation. Matt. 11 : 20-30. 

Third-day. Judgment on pride. Ezek. 28: 
I-10 

Fourth-day. Rebellious children. Isa. 1: 


I-9. 
‘ wae ic Privileges despised: Pe. Sait 


-16. 
Sr hetieh Not by worldly wisdom. I Cor. 
ne 


: 18-31. 

Seventh-day. Life by coming. John 6: 
- 5. 

Wist-day. Free invitation. Isa. 55. 


Time.—Probably late in A. D. 29, near 
the close of the third year of His minis- 
try. 

Place——Somewhere in Perea, east of 
the Jordan. 
Parallel 

27; 22) 

The lesson in Matthew follows closely 
upon the last. The fact that Chorazin 
is only mentioned here and in the cor- 


a 


BLACK AND RICH 
IS THE WAY POSTUM SHOULD BE. 


passages.—Luke 10 : 13-16; 


A liquid food that will help a person 
break a bad habit is worth knowing of. 
The president of one of the State asso- 
ciations of the W. C. T. U., who 
naturally does not want her name given, 
writes as follows: 

“Whenever I was obliged to go with- 
out coffee for breakfast a dull, distract- 
ing headache would come on _ before 
noon. I discovered that, in reality, the 
nerves were crying out for their accus- 
tomed stimulant. 

“At evening dinner I had been taught 
by experience that I must refrain from 
coffee or pass a sleepless night. While 
visiting a physician and his wife I was 
served with a most excellent beverage 
at their dainty and elegant table and, 
upon inquiry, discovered that this charm- 
ing beverage was Postum and that the 
family had been greatly benefited by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. 

“IT was so in love with it, and so 
pleased with the glimpse of freedom 
from my one bondage of habit and so 
thoroughly convinced that I ought to 
break with my captor, that upon my 
return home I at once began the use of 
Postum and have continued it ever since. 

“I don’t know what sick headache is 
now, and my nerves are steady and I 
sleep sound, generally eight hours. I 
used to become bilious frequently and 
require physic; now seldom ever have 
that experience. 

“I have learned that long boiling is 
absolutely essential to furnish good 
Postum. That makes it clear, black and 
rich as any Mocha and Java blend. 
Please withhold my name, but you may 
use the letter for the good it may do.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,”” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


responding passage in Luke, and that we 
have no record of any works performed 
in it by our Lord, shows how small a 
part of our Lord’s history has come 
down to us. Many or most of His 
mighty works had been done in this 
vicinity and yet of nearly all no record 
was made, or if made, has not survived. 
(Compare John 20 : 30, 31.) The sites 
of these towns have not been determined 
with accuracy; indeed concerning that of 
Capernaum there has been great differ- 
ence of opinion. It is probable that they 
were near together, and could all be seen 
at once from where Jesus was standing. 
Note that though Christ denounces these 
cities, He does not charge them with 
the commission of what are called gross 
sins. It was the sin of indifference. 
There is no record of any great opposi- 
tion to Jesus in these towns; but they 
did not listen to Him. “His beneficence 
never touched their heart, and His doc- 
trine produced no change in their lives.” 
Christ condemned nothing so strongly 
as self-righteousness, and popular indif- 
ference. 

20. “Most,” or “many;” the original 
will bear either interpretation. “Repented 
not.” They were not moved sufficiently 
to make a change in their lives. 


21. “Woe.” Not an imprecation, so 
much as a statement of what is to come. 
“Mighty works.” Probably equivalent 
to miracles. ‘These three cities were 
probably at the north end of the Sea 
of Galilee near where the Jordan enters 
it. “Tyre and Sidon.” ‘These cities were 
often taken as examples of wicked 
places, hence the force of the compari- 
son’ “(See Isai23 Jers :25 3220 uzsiae 
Ezek. 26 : 3-7.) They were Phenician 
cities on the coast and had been at times 
very prosperous. Both fell into the 
hands of Alexander the Great. In the 
time of Christ Tyre was a very import- 
ant commercial port. 

23. The R. V. is much to be preferred. 
“And thou Capernaum, shalt thou be 
exalted unto heaven? ‘Thou shalt go 
down unto Hades.” Capernaum was 
proud of its importance, but it would 
sink to the lowest depth of humiliation. 
“Sodom.” “The city of the plain” and 
among the Jews a synonym for wicked- 
ness. Jesus says that had the inhabitants 
of Sodom had the opportunities of the 
inhabitants of Capernaum, they would 
have repented. 

25. “At that time.” Luke puts words 
which follow, after the return of the 


seventy. “Answered and_ said.” A 
Hebrew way of expressing “said,” 
which usually prepares the way for 


something solemn. (Compare Matt. 5 : 
2.) “I thank Thee O Father . . . that 
Thou didst hide these things from the 
wise and understanding and didst 
reveal them unto babes.” R. V. This 
verse has often been misunderstood. 
He does not mean to depreciate “under- 
standing” for He Himself said to His 
disciples “be ye wise as serpents,” but 
to say that intellectual power is not a 
requisite for the reception of spiritual 
truths. “The heart, not the head, is the 
home of the Gospel, and the condition 
of receiving it is lowliness of spirit, not 
strength of brain.” Not all clever people 
are shut out from the Kingdom; and 
not all simple folk are admitted. It is 
not the intelligence but the pride of intel- 
lectual people, that excludes. It is not 
the stupidity, but the humility of simple 


people that qualifies. If the Gospel is for 
all, the power of receiving it must be 
in the possession of all. To make it 
depend on something over which man 
has no control—his powers of intellect— 
would be terribly unjust. It is possible, 
however, to possess the greatest intellect 
and yet be “a babe” in the sense in which 
Christ uses the word; witness the Apos- 
tle Paul. 

27. “Knoweth.” Know well, accurately. 
Only through the revelation in Christ 
can God be really accurately known. 
espe I John» 5 +a sJohn ayers 
1-18. 

28, 29. These beautiful and gracious 
words, which have been such a comfort 
to thousands, are found only in Matthew. 
The invitation is universal in its appre- 
ciation; it is “to all who for any reason 
whatever, feel the want of a rest which 
the world cannot give.” (Compare Ps. 
46 = 31-33" Heb. 4216); S*Rest.eeeNot 
necessarily from the burden, but possibly 
rest in your burden. The kind of rest 
spoken of in the next verse. “Yoke.” 
Christ shares the yoke and the burden. . 

30. Christ’s “yoke” is the truth 
learned from Him, which guides and 
controls the soul. Christ’s burden is 
the duty or the commands laid upon us 
by Him. ‘The truth sets free, and no 
burden is so light as that which is laid 
upon us by love. 


Christian Endeauor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 24, IQIO. 
CHRIST WINNING THE WORLD. 
JoHN 12: 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fourth month 18th. The broad 


20-32. 


declaration. John 10: 14-18. 

Third-day. The prophetic announcement. 
Tsay 408 S03; 

Hearth dey, Salvation for all. John 3: 
14 


-18, 
Fifth-day. Drawn by love. Hos. 11: 1-4. 


Sixth-day. Love uniting humanity. Eph. 
22 TI-19, 
Seventh-day. The end—one family. Eph. 


3: 14-21. 


The first essential for success in any 
undertaking is that the means should 
be adapted to the end in view. ‘There 
may be intelligent, beings on the planet 
Mars, but we can convey no message to 
them because there is no medium of 
communication between us and them— 
no common form of expression, and no | 
method of access or of observation that 
seems adequate for the purpose. ‘The 
question has been often argued to little 
purpose, we doubtless all agree, as to 
the language in which God communi- 
cated with man in His first revelation 
of Himself. One answer, and only one, 
can be safely made, that it was a lan- 
guage that accorded with God’s nature, 
which is love. The universal speech of 
the world is the emotions. Love and hate, 
joy and fear, need no spoken word; 
and however God may have first made 
Himself known to man, we know that it 
was in that same speech with which he 
approaches men today, adapted to him 
to whom it came. 

The divers and fragmentary words of 
old are compacted and completed in the 
Word made flesh. What was perceived 
by the religious genius of the Hebrew 
prophet or interpreted from the exper- 


14, I910.] 
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ience of the Psalmist comes now to be 
a “whosoever” possession, Israel not 
standing alone in the esteem of Jehovah, 
whose wooing love and salvation reach 
to the ends of the earth. 

The end in view is universal redemp- 
tion, and the method is universal love. 
Love is adequate because it grounds it- 
self in permanent qualities that exist 
wherever man exists, undeveloped and 
dimmed, often almost destroyed, but 
universally responsive because it is a 
fundamental element of man’s being. It 
is adequate, too, because it is a motive 
to a life to please the object of the 
affections that are raised up in response 
to the Redeemer’s kindling love. To 
stimulate a new set of ideas is the sur- 
est way to change or convert a human 
life. It is adequate because of its purity 
and boundlessness in Jesus Christ, and 
because it “never faileth.” 

It is the old Gospel that will win. No 
other foundation has been or can be laid. 
How it shall find expression, in what 
phrases and by what acts, are questions 
that call for answers as various as the 
years and the peoples to whom it is to 
come. Students of the large movements 
of the world tell us that the time is ripe 
for a revival of religion, and that in 
that revival we may expect to see the 
Gospel applied to the affairs of daily life 
and to the relationships of all the people 
one with another in a fuller and more 
practical manner than ever before. 

Labor troubles crop out continually; 
violence is on the one hand and appeal 
to law on the other; abritration and 
bargaining are constant resorts. The 
solution of the Nazarene Carpenter is 
still offered as valid: “Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.” 
Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. 
Wright studied the problem for a quar- 
ter of a century, and at its close he 
declared this the one solution. It is the 
Christ spirit that must control; when 
it wins the world it will rule it, not by 
rule of Pharisee or bull of Pope or 
decree of council, but by the answer in 
the heart of every man. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Outlook, New York, announces 
that from now on Theodore Roosevelt 
will contribute occasional editorials for 
‘its columns, although he will not at pres- 
ent discuss American politics. This will 
be his means of expressing his views on 
political, industrial, and social problems 
which the public were accustomed to 
find in his Congressional Message while 
he was in the White House. 


THE NEW _ SCHAFF-HERZOG 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The sixth volume of the New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge has just made its appearance 
from the press of the publishers, Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York, who are 
bringing out this 12-volume work at the 
rate of one volume every three months. 
Price, cloth, $5.00 per vol.; $60.00 per 
set. 

This volume, because of the topics 
embraced in its scope, has a doctrinal 
and devotional flavor. Foremost among 
the subjects treated must be placed the 
joint contribution on “Jesus Christ,” by 
Benjamin B. Warfield, of Princeton, and 


Benjamin W. Bacon, of Yale, occupying 
some eighteen pages. Dr. Warfield, at 
the outset, acknowledges that any 
attempt to vitally realize the life and 
character of Jesus, must necessarily fall 
short of comprehensive and adequate 
delineation, because of the impossibility 
of any human biographer to portray the 
supernatural element in his life and 
character. He has not attempted any- 
thing like “a life of Christ,’ but has 
directed his whole energy upon an 
examination of the evidences upon 
which the claims of Jesus Christ rest. 
This, in his mind, resolves itself into an 
examination of the genuineness of the 
Gospél narrative and of St. Paul’s 
numerous references to Christ’s life and 
sayings. Dr. Bacon’s part in this great 
theme has particularly to do with the 
sources of information concerning Jesus 
outside the Gospels—the Pauline 
Epistles and others parts of of the New 
Testament, besides the references to 
Jesus in profane history. 

Among topics of a devotional charac- 
ter may be mentioned those on “The 
Litany,” “Liturgics,” “The Use of Lights 
in Worship,” “The Book of Job,” 
“Thomas a Kempis,” “Charles Kings- 
ley,” and others. 

Among the historical features of the 
volume may be given, first of all, a very 
informing article on “Inscriptions,” 
showing with what difficulty ancient 
hieroglyphies (Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and others) have been 
deciphered and how recent is the open- 
ing of such vast historical storehouses 
of information. Other articles include 
those on “The Inquisition,” “The 
Reformation in Italy,” “Japan,” 
“Liberia,” “Jerusalem,” “History of 
Israel” (including the history of the 
Jews today), “Ireland,” and “Korea.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in Phil- 
adelphia, Fourth month 18th. Charles S. 
Carter, clerk, West Chester, Pa., R. F. D.; 
Rebecca S. Conard, clerk, Lansdowne, 


ae 
New York Yearly Meeting, in Union 
Springs, N. Y., Fifth month 27th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month tst. Cyrus R. 


Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 
New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 


Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk. Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College. N. C., Eighth month 
3d. 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month’ 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
Mott, 3734 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 


L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford . 


| 


To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest- of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


Baking Powder 


The only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


With minimum trouble and cost bise 
cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety, 


Iowa, Eighth month 3oth. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Ave., Wichita, 

an. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A young woman Friend who is 
qualified to teach Kindergarten and primary 
work, to take charge of a Friends’ school for the 
zoming school year. Apply to ANNA WALTON, 
Moylan, Pa. 


DAHLIAS—20 kinds $1.00, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full particulars, catalogue. 
My Dahlias won Grand Prizefat St. Louis 
World’s Fair and Gold Medal at Buffalo. 
H. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass. 


ry, A Rose-Bush at planting 
|, \time, our 132-page Guide 
and a 25 cent Return 
Coupon for 10 cents. 


Here’s a book that is simply 

\ crammed from cover to cov 

er with intensely prac- 

j \ tical information as to 
roses, 

It isn’t written by theo- 

| rists, but by rose growers 

: | of nearly fifty years’ ex- 

/ perience in growing roses. 

This book represents 

7 thousands of dollars in ex- 

~/ perience alone. It tells all 

about roses— how to culti- 

vate, fertilize, spray, mulch 

We sell it ordinarily for 10c. a copy, but 


and prune them. 
in order to get in touch with you send us 10¢., we'll send you 
a splendid rose-bush at planting time, guaranteed to bloom, 
our big 132-page ‘* Guide to the Best Roses in America’” 
and other flowers and a coupon valued at 25¢ on your first 


dollar purchase, or good for our 86-page book, ** How to 


Grow Roses.’’ You had better send today. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 


IOWA: FALLS, IOWA. : 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. ~ 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
6G %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference,. Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GHO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


LOANS | 


[Fourth month 


The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L, RUE 


HALE TONES 
LINE CUTS. 
COLOR WORK 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones 1 Keystone, Race 70-09 


William $, 


Yarnall ED 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


A CUSTOMER SAYS 


That a booklet we recently designed and 
printed for him has elicited favorable com- 
ment from every recipient, and is bringing 
much more business than its predecessor 
(manufactured by another printer.) 


We'll show samples of both if you’ll call. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street sates Philadelphia 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


WE HAVE 
Removal Certificates, 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


“Our Youths’ Friend” 


50 cents per year. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher 


is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 
for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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Elisabeth Fox Howard, in “Friends Fellowship Papers.” 


Lord of the wave and driven cloud, 
Lord of the city’s restless street, 
I see Thee in the moving crowd, 
I hear Thee in the wind and sleet. 


Without Thee not a sea-bird cries; 
Thy life is pulsing in the throng; 
Within Thy boundless heart there lies 
The strength to make our weakness strong. 


No atoms in the void are we, 
Sport of incalculable fate; 
Our separate lives are one in Thee, 
And through Thy greatness we are great. 


Lord of the bird that breasts the wave, 
Lord of the throbbing human heart, 

O keep Thy creatures glad and brave, 
Since joy and power are where Thou art. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR # #% #% PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
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Events and Comments 


— 


A party of explorers have succeeded 
in scaling Mt. McKinley in Alaska. 
This mountain is the highest in North 
America, and is 20,500 feet above sea 
level. This feat is of considerable 
geographical importance, but special 
interest is added at this time since Dr. 
Cook claimed that he was the first to 
scale the mountain, and that he left 
records there to verify his statement. 
The expedition repérts that they found 
no evidence whatever to substantiate Dr. 
Cook’s claim. 


Notwithstanding the vigorous cam- 
paign maintained by reform forces in 
Canada, the Dominion Parliament has 
refused to place a ban on racetrack 
gambling. The prohibitive measure was 
beaten by only one vote, but the action 
nevertheless gives the gamesters a lease 
of life for another year. Race gambling 
is an international question, for the 
horsemen must fill out the year in var- 
ious places, and Canada, by providing 
a refuge during part of the year for the 
most disreputable of the bookmaking 
fraternity has done much to keep the 
business alive. 


Our readers will no doubt recall the 
circumstances connected with the killing 
of, U. S. Senator Carmack, Tennessee, 
in the streets of Nashville, some two 
years ago, by his political rival, Colonel 
Duncan B. Cooper and son. Senator 
Cooper was then leading the prohibition 
forces in the State and Col. Cooper was 
his chief enemy. After a bitterly fought 
trial, D. B. Cooper was sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. The case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court 
which handed down its decision last 
week sustaining the sentence of the 
lower court. Immediately Governor 
Patterson pardoned the Colonel, which 
has increased the already bitter feeling 
between the “wet” and “dry” factions in 
Tennessee. Governor Patterson was a 
special friend of the Coopers and 
appeared as a witness in the trial in his 
behalf. It seems a pity to have a Gover- 
nor of a State who allows his personal 
prejudices to assert themselves in 
defiance of the Supreme Court. 


Christian Work grows verbose over 
spending $500,000 for a painting, but 
there is quite as much truth as: humor 
in what they say: “We _ understand,” 
so it says, “why, with mutton at high 
prices, such a picture as ‘Sheep Coming 
Out of the Forest’ sells at $40,000. We 
can also realize that a ‘landscape’ dotted 
with beef on the hoof is worth, say, 
$60,000. But when it comes to paying 
$500,000 for one little painting, we fail 
to see where the purchaser receives good 
return value. True, the artist who 
painted it, Hals, has been a long time 
dead, as have been also his wife, his 
daughter, his son, his negro page and 
the small dog in the right-hand corner 
of the group. So it would be quite 
impossible to have another original pic- 
ture of them. Of course it is old, and 
of course it is art. Furthermore, it is 
the record price for a painting. The 
artist died poor and famous. Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, New York, who parted with 
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half a million good dollars for its pos- 
session, will generously loan it to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 
those of us who are forced to be con- 
tented with kodak pictures and _ litho- 
graphs can go and get as much pleas- 
ure out of looking at it as does Mr. 


‘Kahn. But the sale proves conclusively 


that ‘old masters’ are now quite beyond 
the reach of most of us.” 


The results of recent local option 
elections in Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin show that earlier warnings 
against over-confidence on the part of 
the temperance organizations and 


voters were well founded. It is no 


secret that the liquor men were more 
successful than they had dared hope. 
In Michigan the “drys” carried 18 coun- 
ties, while their opponents held 17, 
retaining 875 saloons against 282 
abolished. Lansing, the capital, went 
dry, and the number of prohibition coun- 
ties was increased to 45 out of 83, 
against 29 previously cleaned up. On 
the whole, the result was unmistakably 
against the supposition that Michigan is 
turning back from its goal of freedom 
from the saloon. In Wisconsin, a hard 
fighting ground, honors were considered 
about even. In Illinois, however, there 
were unquestionably important gains 
for the liquorites. Thirty-nine towns 
previously dry went wet; 19 towns 
already wet went dry; 72 towns held fast 
to. saloons, and 117 municipalities 
refused to re-enter the license column. 
Nine counties out of 38 within which 
the saloon had been abolished reversed 
their earlier decisions, and three 
deserted their saloon allegiance. ‘The 
brewers and distillers, with their import- 
ant allied interests, put an elaborate and 
costly propaganda into the field to 
profit from the difficulty of maintaining 
reform efforts at high tension, and they 
gained sufficient ground to encourage 
them in the hope that the tide has 
turried. But the temperance folk were 
as well aware as anybody that some- 
thing of the sort might be expected and 
they will doubtless turn the setback to 
excellent advantage in arousing the full 
sentiment against the saloon so that it 
may be utilized to protect the local 
option law from the attack that is to be 
made on it in the next legislature. 


NOTICES. 


All Friends are invited to visit the old 
House of Industry, 153 N. Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, betweeri 12 and 3 
o’clock on Fifth-day, Fourth month atst. 
Many Friends of the yearly meeting 
know of the House of Industry in a 
vague way, but will be glad to have 
the opportunity to see for themselves 
just what this charity is, and the kind 
of work that is done there. 

The most unusual feature is the quilt- 
ing department, for, in these days of 
machine work, the art of making the 
old, graceful patterns on durable 
materials of one’s own choosing, is 
almost lost; and it will be of especial 
interest to the young people to see how 
the work is done, which was so much 
of an occupation in the life of their 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers. 

The beginning of the House of Industry 
in the days of yellow fever in 1795, is 


perhaps better known than its present- 
day situation and work, and we -are 
sure all visitors will be interested in, 
and pleased with, the House and the 
work carried on in it. ; 


SIXTH WORLD’S FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


Friends in Washington, D. C., wish 
to be of any assistance possible to 
Friends visiting the city on the occasion 
of the above convention, Fifth month 
19th-24th. The whole outlook is for an 
advance in every way over previous 
gatherings of the sort, and the members 
of the local meeting are desirous of 
furnishing information or otherwise 
aiding in bringing Friends to attend and 
helping them to enjoy their stay. The 
location of the meeting-house is at 
Thirteenth and Irving Streets, N. W., 
where all will be welcome on the 22d, at 
9.45 to the First-day school, and at 11 
to the meeting for worship. 

_Any inquiry may be addressed to Her- 
man Hunt, 3017 Eleventh Street, N. W., 
“ Eley D. Clark, 1124 Park Road, 


[For THe American Frienp.] 
TO A COMET. 


BY LUKE WOODARD. 


Mysterious courier, speeding through 
the sky, 
A moment pause and let me question 
thee— 
What are you comets that so swiftly fly, 
Hither and yonder through immensity? 


Are ye but headlights flaming out before 
Trains of celestial observation cars, 
On which archangels venture to explore 
The trackless regions where there are 

no stars? 


Are ye the playthings of the gods which 
In wise Fe combat, fling from star to 
Like beue their snowballs on a winter 
Dawns in battle line in mimic war? 


Or are ye shuttles of the Deity, 
Weaving out of attenuated dust, 

The warp and woof of systems yet to be, 
In regions infinitely remote from us? 


Ye flaming rockets by unseen power 
hurled, 
aga: our system, bring ye good or 
lls 
Have ye the power to smite and crush 
a world? 
What useful ministry do ye fulfil? 


I cannot tell—ye will not—must I wait 
Till I can rise, unfettered by this clay, 
And fly with speed with yours commen- 
surate, 
And scale the sun, and walk the milky 
way? 


Adieu, mysterious visitor, adieu! 
Go make again thy round of nameless 


years ! 
When I behold thee next, my point of 
view 
May be the central of the myriad 
spheres! 


Fountain City, Ind. 


{ 
: 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVII. 


IS QUAKERISM WORTH WHILE? | 


“Stop talking about Quakerism; talk about the 
Gospel, talk about Christianity, talk about Christ, 
talk about salvation. Quakerism is an ism. We 
want the truth—the undivided truth, the whole 
Gospel.” Thus many of our Friends speak and 
write. They have no interest in what used, with 
great reverence, to be called ‘‘the Society.” They 
are impatient of peculiarities; they are weary of the 
very names of Fox and Barclay—they are going 
back to the Gospel. 

The odd thing about all this talk is that those who 
speak and write in this way seem to forget that 
somebody must interpret the Gospel and tell us what 
it really is. The man who insists on the “whole 
Gospel” always means, by the phrase, the Gospel as 
I understand it, the Gospel as I interpret it. Instead 
of getting away from an ‘‘ism,” he brings us to his 
own peculiar “ism,” which he dogmatically calls the 
whole Gospel. Every parable, every miracle, every 
text which he interprets in his sermon is colored 
and tinged with his own peculiar “ism.” Instead of 
hearing about Christianity, we hear what this par- 
ticular person thinks Christianity is—it is his Chris- 
tianity which he tells us about. Instead of getting 
back to Christ, we get back to this person’s concep- 
tion of Christ, which is quite a different matter! It 
is not so easy to avoid ‘‘peculiarities” and “isms” as 
some good people seem to suppose! 

Now, the reason that I talk about Quakerism so 
much, and call so often for loyalty to the Society of 
Friends, is that I believe that Quakerism is the best 
and truest interpretation of Christianity, of Christ, 
of the Gospel and of salvation that has yet appeared. 
If I did not think so I should certainly give my life 
to somebody else’s better and truer interpretation. 
The man who sets Quakerism over against Chris- 
tianity, who contrasts it with the Gospel, and who 
calls people to leave Quakerism for Christ, does not 
at all understand the point which he is discussing. 
Quakerism is no sidetrack religion; it is not some- 
thing set up in place of the Gospel and the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. It as the Gospel, it zs the 
Christianity of Christ, as the typical Friends inter- 
pret that Gospel and that Christianity. There was 
not a single Quaker apostle of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury who did not believe that he had found—that 
his Society had found—at last the whole Gospel of 
Christ. He always called his Quakerism “the 
Truth,” he went forth on “Truth’s concerns,” and 
when he suffered or died, it was always “‘for the 
Truth.” 

The really important question is not whether we 
shall or shall not have an “ism,” for everybody does 
have an “ism.” The important question is whether 
we are to have a large, an all-inclusive, a genuinely 
true and spiritual “‘ism’’—whether our “ism” gathers 
up the whole Gospel into its message and is the 
Truth, That is the point to keep one’s finger on. 

The present writer does not care in the very least 
for Quaker “traditions.” The petty peculiarities, 
which are man-made and always smelled of mortality, 
may go and, with time, must go. They were and are 
only husk—let the winnowing fan blow them to the 
chaff heap, I do not mind. But in so far as Quaker- 
ism, as a typical form of Christianity, has seized 
the kernel of spiritual Truth—has grasped the fact 
that Christ is God revealed in suffering, saving love 
and forgiveness, and that this God revealed in Christ 
is an eternal Spirit immediately present to the soul, 
bringing every moment to light the everlasting dis- 
tinction between sin and goodness, between selfishness 
and holiness, and drawing the soul by all the forces 
of infinite love to its true salvation—it is worthy of 
our loyalty and our devotion. The pity of the situa- 
tion is that there are so many who take their Quaker- 
ism very mildly, and so few who think of it as a 
thing to live and die for, as something that calls for 
the whole man, and worthy of our best. If it is 
not the whole Gospel, let us change it so that it shall 
be; if it is not the Truth, let us make it true, and 
let us give it our full loyalty and our best devotion. 


RR. My. Js 


“THE ANGEL OF NEWGATE.”* 
There is something sweetly awe-inspiring about 
biography. One reads the diary and personal letters 
of another with the feelings of a trespasser on, 


private grounds. It is an approach to that shrine 


* Elizabeth Fry, by Georgina King Lewis. Publishers, 
Headley Brothers, 12 Bishopsgate Without, London, England. 
A charming biography of 176 pages. 
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of mystery—a human life. And yet how illuminating 
and refreshing the experience becomes, especially 
when the subject is a great soul and when the sketch 
has been drawn with a touch of genius. The ele- 
ments of personal choice, response to opportunity, 
fortitude and consecration quicken like characteris- 
tics in others and inspire healthy aspirations as 
nothing else can. Young people especially should 
not deny themselves the culture and pleasure which 
a study of biography affords. 

I have just been reading the new life of Elizabeth 
Fry, by Georgina King Lewis. 

From her girlhood Elizabeth (Gurney) Fry was 
interested in philanthropy, and was especially favored 
in devising means for permanent relief. While busy 
with her prison work, and with the rearing of her 
large family—she had nine children of her own— 
she found time to start a ‘National Guardian Insti- 
tution” for enceuraging faithfulness in servants. 
This institution also inquired concerning the char- 
acter of those employing help, “so that good mis- 
tresses might be rewarded with good servants.” In 
their old age those under the care of this organiza- 
tion were placed in a ‘“Shome” and awarded a pension 
of $65 a year. “The results were most gratifying.” 

In her early travels she discovered that the coast- 
guard men were leading lonely and isolated lives, 
whereupon she took steps to secure a circulating 
library for their use, which, in a short time, contained 
52,464 volumes. _ 

She and her sister-in-law founded the pioneer insti- 
tution for nurses, which still exists, at Bishopsgate, 
London. Here trained nurses are provided with a 
home when not engaged, and their services are given 
gratuitously to the poor. From this institution 
Florence Nightingale secured the faithful band that 
went-with her to the Crimean War. As our author 
observes: ‘‘Hospital-trained nurses are now employed 
in almost every country, but it is little known to 
whom we are indebted for the initiative which has 
' produced such wonderful and beneficent results.” 

As a prison reformer, however, Elizabeth Fry 
is best known. In 1813 Stephen Grellett visited 
Newgate Gaol, where some 800 prisoners were con- 
fined, half of whom were women and children. So 
deplorable was the condition, especially of some of 
the females, that he immediately appealed to Eliza- 
beth. Fry in their behalf. She went to the prison 
as. opportunity offered, and gradually won the affec- 
tion of those unkempt, quarrelsome, foul-mouthed 
women. She secured their co-operation, and with 
the kind assistance of a clergyman’s wife and 11 
Quaker ladies, established a school for their children 


in an wnoceupied cell. But the most remarkable 
aspect of the work was the deep spiritual transforma- 
tion that took place among the prisoners in an incred- 
ibly short time. Not the least factor in this change 
was the simple yet powerful ministry of Elizabeth 
Fry. 

Thus began a great work. The prisons of Eng- 
land and, for that matter, of all the world were in 
a dreadful condition. The time was ripe for a 
reform and God called Elizabeth Fry to lead it. She 
was especially well suited for the work possessing, 
as she did, a commanding personality, remarkable 
executive ability, strong courage and determination, 
and a heart as tender as a child’s. 

After transforming Newgate she visited hundreds 
of prisons in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany and Denmark. She waited upon 
kings, queens and high officials. Although she spoke 
her mind freely, she was always well received and 
had great weight with them. Through her influ- 
ence many inhuman and unjust practices were 
abolished, Her strong convictions—in advance even 
for our own time—are beautifully epitomized in a 
letter which she wrote to the Provost of Aberdeen: 


I have much satisfaction in observing the great improvement 
in the construction of the building and the arrangements of 
the yards since I was last in Aberdeen. The diet has also 
improved. 

I observe that the separate system is adopted for tried and 
untried prisoners, that attention is paid to their instruction, 
that some employment is provided for them, and that upon 
their dismissal they are allowed to partake of their earnings. 

It is satisfactory also to learn that a medical man and a 
chaplain attend the prisoners, but above all that it is intended 
to appoint a female officer to have the oversight and care of 
the women.’ This arrangement is under any circumstances 
important, but peculiarly so when the prisoners are separately 
confined. There is an obvious impropriety in women so cir- 
cumstanced being under the sole care of men. A matron will 
be needed to instruct the prisoners daily, and to have constant 
superintendence over them; and one female turnkey under 
her. They should both reside in the prison and no male 
officer, except the governor and chaplain should ever enter 
the women’s side. 

The choice of the officers is of the utmost importance; they 
should be women of good principles, should possess good sense 
and education and combined gentleness and firmness. With 
respect to untried prisoners, several months of separate con- 
finement before trial and before conviction of any crime, is 
certainly severe discipline. The introduction of prison dress 
has my entire approbation. It tends to promote the comfort 
of the prisoners during their confinement, and they have the 
advantage of taking away their own clothes in an unimpaired 
state when discharged. I beg to press on your attention the 
great benefits that I believe will result to the female prisoners 
from the visits of respectable and discreet ladies who have 
formed themselves into a society for this purpose, and who will 
be subject to regulations which will be submitted for your 
approval. 

The good that has been produced by similar associations in 
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England is so great and obvious that I need not enlarge upon 
it. 

The reforms which she instigated are numerous, 
but there is a single definite principle back of all of 
them, a principle which is revolutionizing our penal 
It is the recognition of the power of love in 
con- 


codes. 
dealing with the criminal class. 
vineed,” so our author tells us, ‘‘that none are brought 
too low in sin and misery to be beyond the eall of 
love and the appeal of Christ to follow Him.” Her 
faith in man and God was superb, and as her faith 


“She was 


was, so were her works. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 

Every man and woman over twenty years of age 
should sign the following petition; those not old 
enough to sign it can help circulate it. The Third 
Hague Conference will not convene for some time, 
but the petition should be circulated as early as pos- 
sible. Here is work for our peace committees. Write 
to Anna B. Eckstein, 29 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., for petition blanks: 

WORLD PETITION TO PREVENT WAR BETWEEN NATIONS. 
To the Governments Represented at the Third Hague 
Conference: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the different nations, believ- 
ing that the adjustment of all international interests by con- 
ventions and treaties containing an arbitral clause will lead to 
the abolition of war, minimize the necessity of armaments, and 
effect their gradual reduction, hereby voice our gratitude for 
the official steps already taken toward this end, and, desiring 
to support further concerted action, respectfully petition that 
at the Third Hague Conference a convention be agreed upon, 
‘by which the nations shall mutually pledge themselves, guar- 
anteeing each other’s integrity and just development, to refer 
to arbitration all differences not settled by diplomatic negotia- 
tions. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
“WHITE CLOUD HILLS,” 
CANTON,* 


Y WM. W. CADBURY. 


ON THE NEAR 


Everyone has heard of the Chinese New Year 
season, but the reality far exceeds the report. This 
year the season opened the 10th of our Second month, 
and in accordance with the rule of past milleniums, 
all shops were closed, steamers ceased to run, and 
one was fortunate if he could induce his cook to 
‘stay with him during the week of the greatest festivi- 
ties. All schools and colleges are closed for a month, 
and it would be useless to try to keep them open, for 
the students would certainly all strike and leave in 
‘a body. 

The missionaries have therefore an enforced holi- 
day from many of their labors for a month begin- 


* The journeys here described have been previously men- 
‘tioned (see issue Fourth month 7th); the details, however, 
are new and of unusual interest.—Ep. 
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ning about Second month 1st. On one of the bright, 
warm winter days of this season the Y. M. ©, A. 
secretaries of Canton invited a party of some 40 mis- 
sionaries to join them in an all-day tramp to the 
summit of the White Cloud Hills, which rise 1,200 
feet above the city of Canton. 

We started our journey together by walking out 
along the only genuine road in the neighborhood of 
the city, and at its terminus we aseended to a monas- 
tery, located in a valley of the mountain, but sufli- 
ciently elevated to give charming views of the river 
and distant hills. After eating a picnic luncheon, 
some of us continued the ascent to the summit of the 


THE MONASTERY IN WHICH THE Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE 
WAS HELD. 


mountain. About a quarter of a mile above the first 
temple there is a well-preserved Buddhist monastery, 
called the Nang Yan Temple. In the lowest pav ilién 
of this temple are displayed the ‘three precious 
Buddhas.” In another pavilion, in the place of 
honor, sits the goddess of mercy, dispensing favors 
to the faithful with her 16 hands. An adjoining 
shrine contains an image of a monkey, robed like a 
priest. The legend declares that in past ages this 
monkey was elected king of all the monkeys, and 
then decided to travel in search of wisdom. He 
learned the black art from a magician, and became 
immortal. Then he aspired to rise above the gods 
themselves. The supreme god sent army after army 
to overcome him, but only after Lao Tze had thrown 
a magic ring at him was he captured and led into 
the presence of Buddha, who asked him why a monkey 
should become the chief of all the gods. oh | can 
change myself into 72 shapes,’ he anwswered ; a? I 
am immortal, and can leap 6,000 miles at a barnes ? 

“Good!” replied Buddha. “If you can leap out 
of my hand I will make you king of heaven.” The 
monkey agreed to this, and by means of his magic 
art he decreased in size until he could stand on 
Buddha’s hand. Then he took a leap 6,000 miles 
into space. He returned to Buddha after this, and 
when Buddha held out his hand, upon his middle 
finger was the monkey’s s aiitograph. Not long after 
this the animal was converted and admitted to the 
councils of the other gods. Such are the gods that 
China worships, when she worships at all. 
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After this we explored several other monasteries, 
for White Cloud and all the hills in China, from the 
mound of a few feet to the most lofty mountains, are 
all alike sacred to the priests and the ghosts of the 
dead. In this beautiful mountain district are the 
graves of millions of Cantonese, many of them desig- 
nated by most imposing sepulchres and tombstones. 

Having reached the summit, we rapidly descended 
to the road again, and were all glad to mount jin- 
rickshas. Our road led past the village of lepers, 
where some 800 diseased men, women and children 
spend their lives, mingling freely with many others 
not so affected. Nb attempt is made by the govern- 
ment to confine these unfortunates within the limits 
of their village, and many live on boats and are daily 
seen walking the narrow, crowded streets of the city. 
As we passed the village, numerous women and _ chil- 
dren ran up to us, asking for a ‘“‘kumshaw.” One 
badly-diseased boy ran after us for almost a quarter 
of a mile, plaintively crying out all the while: 
“Sinshang, kumshaw, tin foo chuk fuk nei, peng on.” 
This may be translated to read: Sir, give me some 
money; the Father in Heaven bless thee and give 
thee peace. We threw these beggars pennies, which 
they eagerly picked up. There are great possibili- 
ties for work among these unfortunates, both from 
a medical and an evangelizing point of view, but at 
present there is only one man who is helping them. 
He is an English Friend, who supports himself by 
his position in the customs service, and devotes his 
spare money and the greater part of his spare time to 
the alleviation of the distress of these poor lepers. 

About ten days after our trip to the summit of 
White Cloud mountain I made another trip to the 
same monastery at which we made our first stop on 
the previous visit. The second annual conference 
of the Y. M. C. A. for south China was holding 
its sessions in this place of heathen worship. About 
50 Christian Chinese lads from Hongkong and the 
neighborhood of Canton were met together. Every 
morning at 6.30 the rising bell rang; after dressing 
there was half an hour for personal devotion and 
prayer before the breakfast bell at 7.30. Then, 
after singing together the doxology, we all, Chinese 
and foreigners alike, set to to eat our rice. The first 
business of the day was the holding of Bible classes, 
followed by an hour’s conference with the active 
Christian workers in the different schools about Can- 
ton. The subject of these conferences was the devel- 
opment of the work of the Y. M. ©. A. in the 
various institutions throughout the city. It was 


most inspiring to note the earnestness of the boys as | 


they discussed the various phases of this work. 

At 10.15 A. M. an address was given to all the 
delegates, and lunch was served at noon. Another 
general meeting was held in the evening. 

There seemed no opposition to the meetings on 
the part of the priest, from whom the rooms of 
the monastery were hired, but he went through his 
regular forms of worship as though there were no 
one else present. It was an impressive occasion when 
eight of us, all foreigners, met together in the same 


place where a few hours before the priest had pros- 
trated himself before the tablets of the dead monks 
surrounding a graven image, and also bowed our 
heads in prayer and worship to that spiritual God, 
not made with hands, but whose presence is clearly 
manifested in the hearts of those who worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. 

The mere narration of instances of conversion can 
give one no true conception of the significance of 
Christianity to the young men of this land. Only 
when one can daily see the contrast between the life 
on the one hand of the man or woman bound by the 
fear of devils, and whose religion consists in making 
conciliatory offerings to the powers of darkness and 
evil, only by seeing the contrast of this picture with 
that of the Christian who has been transformed. by 
the message of the love of Christ; only with these 
two facts constantly before one’s mind does the strug- 
gle for the enlightenment and uplifting of the Chinese 
become a glorious conflict, worthy of the best efforts 
of the disciple of Christ. 

Canton, China, 

Third. month 2, 1910. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SERMONS FROM PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


BY SARAH W. RAIDABAUGH. 


All through nature there seem to be voices telling 
us of a wise and wonderful Creator, and they are 
beautiful to hear, every one of them, if only we can 
understand. In this short talk I can only give some 
of the thoughts and lessons that have come to me, in 
my small sphere, as I have watched the plants grow 
and the flowers bloom. 

When I place my seeds in the earth, the sunshine 
and raindrops seem to call for the seed germ to come 
out of its darkness into light and warmth. The seed 
responds, creeps up through the soil, keeps steadily 
looking toward the sun, and continues to move in 
that direction. Beautiful lesson for us, when God 
calls for us to come out of the darkness of sin, that 
we be as ready to respond as the seed plant, as 
ready to come into spiritual light and sunshine and 
grow into strength and beauty through its light. 

Flowers or blossoms are the part of phanerogamous 
plants in which are formed the seed germs. This is 
one of nature’s ways of. propagating vegetation. 
Every summer I plant flower seeds and bulbs, and 
love to watch them develop. I have various kinds. 
Some develop into large, strong plants and flowers; 
others into low and tender ones. What if the little 
portulacea rose, which can only rise an inch or two 
above the ground, should look up at the dahlia or the 
great sunflower standing by its side, and say, “Since 
I cannot be large and great and conspicuous as you, 
I shall not try to bloom at all.” Though they are 
unlike each other and fill various spheres, they make 
no disharmony on account of it. Each looks Heaven- 
ward toward the one and the same sun from whence 
all receive light and warmth, and thus continue to 
grow and shine. Shall not we take this lesson, and 
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feel content to rest where God in love has placed 
us, each with heart and face turned Heavenward for 
light and guidance, assured that His choice for us is 
best 
_ I have vines that, when properly trained, cover 
an old arbor and the unsightly trolley posts which 
are near our home to make them more attractive. 
They can grow to a great length, but when left to 
themselves have no strength to stand upright, as they 
reach out with their little tendrils and coil them 
around something that has strength and is ‘able to 
hold them up. In this way they become useful. As 
long as they cling they are strong, but when they let 
go they fall. How helpless we are when we try to 
stand alone. We are unable to walk uprightly with- 
out a stronger power than our own to fasten to and 
constantly cling. When we let go and the winds 
of adversity blow over us, we fall and wilt as the 
vine, and become useless. 

For some little while during the spring I had 


been noticing my kitchen growing darker and more | 


gloomy, and finally upon investigation found that my 
honeysuckle had left the lattice I had fixed for it to 
climb upon, and had gone clear across the window 
and was keeping the sunshine from coming into my 
home. I thought when we go astray from the path 
God has intended for us to walk in, someone is influ- 
enced by our wrong-doing and is kept from the 
spiritual sunlight. The plant needed help to get 
back into its proper place. How a kind word or a 
little encouragement will help us into place! 

I have sometimes learned lessons from the plants 
that we term tramps or weeds, such as the dandelion 
and plantain, which we consider undesirable citizens 
and try to exterminate. I have seen the plantain 
try hard to grow and fulfil its mission in life, and 
every time it had accomplished a growth was again 
cut off; and late in the summer, instead of being 
completely discouraged by the mutilation it had been 
made to suffer, would again gather every bit of 
strength and resource it could muster, and push up 
a tiny stem and make seeds as large as it possibly 
could. I have felt tenderly touched by their per- 
sistent faithfulness after time and again having been 
put back and mutilated. 

During a siege of severe illness a little more than 
two years ago, when the chances for recovery were 
in the balance, and for safety’s sake none of my 
friends were allowed to come to me, they cheered me 
- by sending to my room flowers and dainties of various 
kinds. One kind friend manifested her love by 
bringing to the door a plant bearing two clusters 
of small, white lilies. I heard her say to the nurse: 
“These are for Mrs. R., and my love and best wishes 
for her recovery accompany them.” 

They were placed near my bed, where I could see 
them all the time. How much they were to me 
Heaven alone knows! As they stood there day after 
day, they became living companions. They were 
never ill at ease, paid no attention to what went on 
about the house, nor what was said about them. 

Sometimes, on account of much suffering and 


weakness, I would drop into unconsciousness, and 
every time upon arousing from my slugeishness 
found these same pure, white faces turned toward 
my bed, sweetly looking at me, not having paid the 
least attention to my seeming disinterest in them. 
Their mission seemed to be to quietly live their 
lives by shining for others, and allowed nothing to 
hinder their purpose. How they did silently speak 
to me and tell me that my life could be lived pure and 
beautiful as theirs by faithfully shining for those 
about me every day. 

The plant that produced those pure, white lilies 
was small and unpretending, and had its roots only 
in common soil. Suppose it had refused to produce 
flowers until something more favorable than common 
soil had come by its way, where would have been 
the flowers that were so much to me during my days 
and weeks of suffering ? 

Have we not slighted the everyday opportunities 
that come in our way, waiting the while for some 
thing greater to be showered upon us, forgetful of 
the small opportunities for kind service in our daily 
lives to each and every one with whom we come in 
touch, though it be only a smile or an encouraging 
word to the weakest child who may be in need of it? 
Christ has said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
Not long ago I was in a position where to me every- 
thing seemed dark and heavy. I had occasion to 
turn where I saw a kind friend with a smiling, shin- 
ing countenance. The smile quickly reached me, 
lifted me out of my darkness and filled me with 
sunshine, and made me wish, with the little girl, 
“that all the frowns in the whole world might be 
locked in a chest and sunk to the bottom of the sea, 
never again to rise.” 

The two years of my child’s invalid life were 
mostly spent out in the midst of nature, and one 
day during our wanderings we came across a pond 
of stagnant water, in a very lonesome place, in which 
were growing pond or water lilies. The water looked 
filthy and very undesirable, and I wondered how 
plants and flowers could stand such surroundings, 
and I said, “Shining in this out-of-the-way, unattrac- 
tive place?’ Upon closer investigation I found that 
the beautiful white, waxy flowers had their roots and 
plants down in the muck of the pond, but the stem 
was able to push up through all of the muck, and 
made its flowers on the top of all the unpleasantness, 
up in the ‘sunlight. Our surroundings may be 
unpleasant and discouraging. God will give grace 
to press through every opposing power into Heavenly 
sunlight, and will enable us to shine victoriously, no 
matter what the difficulties or drawbacks may be. 

The lilies, were so rich and pure that when the 
dirty water was put upon them it could not penetrate 
their purity; it immediately rolled off and left them 
pure as before. When we determine to live our lives 
pure and honest before God, He can so close our 
hearts to all that is impure and evil that we will be 
able, as the flowers, to keep ourselves pure and shed 
fragrance in any environment. 
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Last summer, as you remember, everything was 
exceedingly dry and dusty. One First-day morn- 
ing, as we were going from the car line to the little 
Quaker meeting at Bridgeport, whither we were 
going to worship God, I suddenly came upon two ht- 
tle flower faces looking up at me right by the dusty 
highway. I became so much interested in them that 
I could not go on without first having a little talk 
with them, and found myself saying to them in an 
audible voice: “You dear, bright little creatures, 
how can you shine in the midst of all this drought 
and dust?” and they, with their silent voice, seemed 
to say to me: “We cannot do as well as we could if 
the drought were not so great, but we are sending our 
roots deeper down in the earth and seeking all the 
moisture possible, and are doing our very best and 
shining as brightly as circumstances will tee us.’ 
I raised my face Heavenward and said, “Let me 
never again be discouraged with cireumstances, sur- 
roundings nor disadvantages, but do as these little 
flowers have taught me—become thoroughly rooted 
and fixed in God, then never murmur, but do my very 
best under every circumstance, and leave results with 
Him who knoweth all things.” ) 


A few weeks later, while going along the same 
road, I looked for my little flower. friends, but they 
were gone; they had spent their lives and gone to 
rest. The lesson they taught me is living today, has 
been helpful to me many times since, and shall be 
in the future. 

Some flowers, such as the sweet-scented shrub and 
others, hold their sweetness within themselves by an 
outside casing, and it must be broken before we can 
get the fullest benefit of their fragrance. ‘One day 
last fall I wore a tube-rose in my hair. During the 
evening of the same day we had the pleasure of hay- 
ing in our home a dear friend, who is working in a 
Friends African Mission field, and the evening was 
so pleasantly spent that upon retiring I forgot to 
put my rose into water to keep it fresh. Next morn- 
ing it looked withered, and while trying to straighten 
the petals with my hands I bruised and broke some 
of the casing, and it let out a much greater amount 
of fragrance. Immediately the thought came to 
me that through suffering, caused by being bruised, 
our Heavenly “Father brings forth from us the frag- 
rance with which he has entrusted us. Suffering 
makes the heart fertile and brings to us a willing- 


ness to reach out and be helpful to all other hearts. 
“Plant lilies and lilies will bloom; _ 
Plant roses and roses will grow; 
Plant betes and hate to life will spring; 


Plant love, and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow.” 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 

Yet the light of the whole world dies 
With the setting of the sun; 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 

{ When love is done! 


Some Hiefos on Present Bay Copirs. 


CHRISTIANITY—FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF A SCIENTIFIC STUDENT. 


BY J. H. COFFIN, - 


(Continued. ) 


To understand in detail.the reasons why the scien- 
tists and philosophers have come to adopt the theory 
would. be to have a technical knowledge of the various 
sciences—a task which is beyond the ability of the 
ordinary individual. But in general we all recog- 
nize the principle and give it warrant when we 
attempt to produce a new variety of fruit or a 
better breed of cattle or horses. Indeed our faith 
in and work for the evangelization of the world is 
belief in a certain form of evolution. As a matter of 
fact, we do not object to the theory, but rather accept 
and use it in relation to our practical affairs. It is 
only when it affects our religious beliefs that we 
have been, and some of us still are, unwilling to 
apply the principle. More specifically we feel that 
to aecept the theory of evolution as an explanation 
of the present forms of organic and inorganic exist- 
ence would be to undermine the foundations of 
revealed religion. If the story of creation as given 
in the first chapter of Genesis is not accepted lit- 
erally, do we not thereby invalidate the authority of 
the Bible as a whole? It is not within the province 
of this discussion to show just what interpretation 
evolution would put upon the Bible, but it ought to 
be said that, in any event, the Bible will lose none 
of its authority in the moral realm whether or no 
modern science questions the story of creation. 


There are perhaps three attitudes which men may. 
take to this question. First, one may accept the 
theory of evolution in the practical affairs of life 
and apply it there, on the one hand; and at the same 
time hold a conservative view of religion, one which 
is entirely contrary to evolution, on the other hand. 
He has then two principles for each of which abso- 
luteness is held, at least in its own realm. But it 
has already been said that the reflective man desires 
to see unity in his world. So it is the unthinking 
individual who holds this dualistic conception. The 
man of thought would not be long content to try to 
explain one part of his experience by one principle 
and the other part by another. 

Second, one may have the feeling that the two 
things are entirely incompatible, that to hold to 
science necessitates the giving up of religion, and 
vice versa. Some, gifted with a scientific tempera- 
ment, have chosen to give up their religion rather 
than forsake the promising field of concrete scientific 
knowledge; while others, again, have repudiated sci- 
ence and cleaved to their religious faith. 

Third, there is the attitude of the man who has 
the faith to believe that at bottom reality is one, and 
that one great principle is operative throughout. So 
he attempts to fit the two systems of beliefs together. 
This necessitates certain alterations in each. But 
there are those who are devotedly religious and who 
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at the same time have the scientific temperament, 
who have found intellectual peace by so doing, a 
peace which passeth understanding and yet which, 
for them, cannot be found in any other way. 

Let us summarize briefly the last three paragraphs: 
First, there are those—the unreflective—who accept 
evolution and dogmatic religion both at once and do 
not see the inconsistency therein; second, there are 
others who see the inconsistency of this attitude, and 
turn their backs upon either science or religion alto- 
gether; and, third, there are those who attempt to 
fit the two sets of beliefs together, and find satis- 
faction in so doing. Which attitude shall we take / 

In attempting to answer this question it will be 
necessary to turn our attention briefly to the nature 
of religion. Thus far we have dwelt upon the nature 
of a scientific theory; but if we are to get a satis- 
factory issue from the so-called conflict between sci- 
ence and religion, the latter term needs some 
definition and explanation. One naturally hesitates 
to attempt a definition of so vital a thing as religion, 
for the reason that each individual has formed for 
himself an idea, more or less clearly defined, which 
alone he holds to be true. And, further, it is natural 
for one to be somewhat intolerant of other concep- 
tions which do not embody what one regards as 
essentials. The great number of Christian denomi- 
nations is witness to the fact that it is a difficult 
matter to arrive at a definition of the religious experi- 
ence which is satisfactory to all. But there are a 
few essential facts upon which all can agree, things 
which must lie at the very foundation of a religious 
experience, things that are, without question, to be 
found in the life and teachings of the founder of 
our religion. Who is there among men who has had 
a clearer conception of what religion is than Jesus 
of Nazareth? And to whom can we go for a better 
understanding of it? The problem is, then, to inter- 
pret His life and teachings—a task which is by no 
means easy. But perhaps the following few proposi- 
tions will be acceptable as a most general interpreta- 
tion of what He held to be essential. Religion is 
an attitude of heart, a certain kind of life. It is 
daily and hourly conduct performed upon a_back- 
ground feeling of dependence upon a divine Father, 
in whose eyes this conduct receives its proper evalua- 
tion, and the motive for which, both conscious and 
habitual, is love for the Father, and for men—our 
brothers. It is not merely an emotion to be experi- 
enced in connection with certain situations which 
arise from time to time, but is coextensive, with con- 
sciousness, and furnishes it with ideals and fixed 
purposes of the highest order. It is an abiding feel- 
ing of responsibility and obligation born of faith that 
God desires for us our welfare and development, and 
the consequent spirit of peace and contentment which 
comes as the gift of the Father to him who has made 
the covenant and endeavors to live by it. It is a 
certain kind of practice, not theory; a certain kind 
of life, not speculation; a certain kind of experience, 
not philosophy, the supreme motive for all of which 
is love. These are surely some of the things the 
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Master meant when He said, “I am the way, the truth 
and the life, and no one cometh unto the Father but 
by Me,” for they were a part of His very nature and 
were embodied in His life. And every individual 
who would approach the Father must come into the 
same attitude and the same kind of life. 

It is obvious that conflict is absolutely impossible 
between any sort of scientific theory and religion thus 
conceived. The trouble arises not between scientific 
theory and religion, but between scientific theory and 
the theory ot religion, i. e., theology. Theology is 
a theory or system of Pelion regarding the facts of 
the religious experience as just characterized. It 
is the attempt to explain these by showing their rela- 
tion to each other, by showing the nature of God and 
His relation to man. And because an attempt to 
answer these questions brings up the further question 
of God’s place in the natural w orld, theology has felt 
called upon to offer an explanation for it also. Jesus 
himself did not dictate a theology; He left no system 
of beliefs in the form of a theory a about the religious 
lite. But men have felt the same demand for expla- 
nation in the realm of religious facts that they have 
felt in other realms, and so theologies have been 
developed just as scientific theories have been. So 
our theologies we inherit mainly from the “Church 
fathers,” w eis in turn received their suggestions from 
the Old Testament, the apostles, and, strange to say, 
from the Greeks 

It would be out of place in a paper of this kind 
to attempt to give even a brief history of theology. 
So the statement will have to be accepted without 
historical verification, that our “Orthodox theology” 
of today is derived from men like St. Augustine, 
Anselm, Thomas Aquinas and others of the Church 
fathers who lived in the third to the tenth centuries. 
These men were at once the heads of the Church 
and the philosophers of their time, and in their think- 
ing they drew from the sources mentioned above and 
also from whatever scientific knowledge was at hand. 
Their attempt was to found their theology and phil- 
osophy on the Bible, or, rather, upon their own 
interpretation of it, but with a literalism which is 
hardly acceptable to the thinking man of today. 
They explained the questions of creation, the sinful- 
ness of man, the incarnation, the resurrection, the 
trinity and like questions to the best of their ability. 
And these explanations have been crystallized into 
the form of Church doctrines and creeds. And it 
is between these creeds and’ science that the 
conflict arises. Too many of us make the mistake 
of substituting theology for religion, belief or creed 
for simple, Christlike life and conduct. We make 
our theology the object of our devotion rather than 
God, and we are more desirous of keeping it inviolate 
We 
Quakers are wont to say we have no creed, and so we 
do not—at least not a written one—and yet there 
is a fairly well-marked set of beliefs which we hold 
by common consent; otherwise how could we unite 
in pronouncing the beliefs of certain individuals as 
“unsound” and “‘unsafe ?” 
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Without going further into the nature of theology, 
let the statement be made in summary that it is a 
system of beliefs regarding the nature of God and 
man and their relation to each other. It is thus 
analogous to all scientific theories, and differs from 
them only in subject-matter and in being more vital. 
If this proposition is true, it follows that one’s 
theology ought to yield to the same processes of 
development that one’s scientifie theories yield to. 
It was stated above that when a new scientific fact is 
discovered which does not fit in with the existing 
scientific theory, the theory is either given up or 
modified in such a way as to accommodate the new 
fact. And in consequence the theory of evolution, 
for example, has undergone marked changes since it 
was first put forth. Does our theology have a place 
in it for new facts? Has it developed in correspond- 
ence with our knowledge about the world? Or is 
our whole system of theology threatened whenever 
some one article of it is found in all probability to be 
incorrect? Do we worship traditional theology to 
the extent that a new fact makes atheists of us 4 


This does not mean that we shall give up our 
theology altogether at the first sign of inadequacy; 
such a step would be absolutely fatal. One of our 
first statements was that it is a fundamental instinct 
to desire to see the relations and meanings of things. 
And it is necessary for most of us to hold some sort 
of theory about the nature of God and our relation to 
Him in order that there may be purpose back of and 
unity in our religious life. So the giving up of all 
theology is not to be considered. But just what its 
tenets should be is beyond the purpose of this paper. 
The point to be emphasized is this: We must dis- 
tinguish clearly between religion itself and the theory 
of it, 7. e., theology. And the latter must be willing 
to yield itself gradually to the molding force of new 
facts of science and experience as they become thor- 
oughly established. That is, our religious belief 
must be somewhat plastic, just as our other beliefs 
are, in order that our experience in its entirety shall 
be intelligible and not self-contradictory. 


(To be continued.) 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, roro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE AT RAMALLAH 


For some years the Friends at Ramallah were 
slowly gathering funds and making preparation for 
a new meeting-house. During this time the meeting 
was held in a room in the village, which is now 
occupied by the Mudir or Governor, or in the school- 
room in the mission home, which is much too small 
to accommodate the number who attended regularly. 

The local members began to collect funds with 
patient industry, and a year or more ago finally found 
on hand an amount deemed sufficient to purchase 
a beautiful lot situated about half-way between the 
mission home and the new grounds for the boys’ 


school. It occupies a commanding position on the 
rocky ridge that forms the watershed between the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan Valley. 

The house is a plain, substantial structure, with 
seating capacity for 250 worshipers, or 300 by crowd- 
ing a little. The funds for the meeting-house were 
contributed largely by the Haverford and Philadel- 
phia Friends, whose generosity is often seriously 
taxed for like purposes in times of need upon the 
foreign field. They seem never to fail to respond to 
worthy calls. 

Timothy B. Hussey and children have built, of 
hammered stone, a beautiful wall along the front, 
25 meters long, a front gate in corresponding good 
taste, and stone-trimmed sidewalks, two meters wide, 
from the door to the gate in front and along the 
whole wall next the street—a beautiful and fitting 
memorial to the dear wife and mother, who so ‘gen- 
erously laid down her life in the land she loved so 
well. The sidewalk is the first built this side of 
Jerusalem, and will serve as a model to a people 
who have always regarded sidewalks as an unneces- 
sary luxury. Both the wall and sidewalk are models 
of good taste and neatness, and will bring a whole- 
some lesson to Ramallah and neighboring villages, 
where it is very much needed. Timothy B. Hussey, 
who has superintended all this work with scrupulous 
care, is deserving of much credit for this labor of 
love. It stands as a monument to his undying devo- 
tion to a cause which has engaged his best interests 
for almost a quarter of a century. 

On Third month 6th the first public meeting for 
worship was held in the new house. About 250 
were present, which included a few tourist visitors. 
No effort was made to have any kind of a dedicatory 
service or other formal exercises. A song in Arabic 
and one in English were sung by the congregation; 
a chapter was read in Arabic by Katie Gabriel, and 
then the same in English by Alice Whittier Jones, 
and a prayer offered, after which Timothy B. Hussey 
arose and gave a brief but most interesting account 
of the raising of funds, both here and in America, 
closing his remarks with an earnest and forcible 
exhortation to the membership to be spiritually- 
minded and to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
Dr. Walter R. Betteridge, a professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rochester, New York, was present 
and gave a short but most helpful discourse on 
“Belief, Love and Christian Living.” It was 
esteemed a great favor to have his earnest and 
thoughtful words, so appropriate to the occasion. 
Some of the native Friends spoke in an acceptable 
manner and to the edification of those present, among 
whom were Elias Oudi, Dr. Malouf, Isa Abu- 
Shahlah and Amien Nussev. The day was ideal, 
being warm and sunny, and the hearts of the 
people were light, happy and worshipful. The 
local Friends and visitors seemed deeply impressed 
with the simple Quaker hour of worship in the new 
meeting-house. All hearts were filled with praise 
to the bountiful Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
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and all heads bowed before their “Prophet, Priest 
and King.” 

The location is a choice one in every way. From 
its commanding position may be seen the far-away 
mountains of Moab, fertile valleys southward, and 
a long stretch of the white sands of the beach and 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean down towards 
the far-famed Philistine city of Gaza. Much do 
these features add to the attractiveness of the site, 
making it ike Jerusalem—‘beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth.” 

Dr. Betteridge, who was present and participated 
in the exercises of the meeting, has sent us the fol- 
lowing graphic and interesting account of the meet- 
ing, which we are permitted to publish: 

It was a rare privilege to attend the dedicatory 
services of the first chapel of the Friends Mission 
in southern Palestine at Ramallah on Third month 
6th. The day was perfect—beautiful sunshine, 
bright, clear air, and a magnificent view. From an 
adjacent hilltop one could see the spires and domes 
of Jerusalem, trace the long, sandy coast of the 
Mediterranean, and look over to the purplish hills 
of Moab. 

The comfortably-attractive chapel was filled with 
eager and devout worshipers—the bright-eyed, fresh- 
faced boys and girls of the mission. It gave one a 
thrill to sit on the platform and look into their faces 
and to appreciate the fact that their lives are grad- 
ually being transformed by the power of the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is being taught and, 
best of all, being lived among them. It was sweet to 
recognize the grand music of the Church in the 
Arabic hymns which the assembled congregation sang 
with so much earnestness, and the hymn of dedica- 
tion, sung in English by a group of the girls, was 
very effective. 

The touching words of the grand old patriarch, 
Mr. Hussey, went home to the hearts of the hearers, 
and we all felt that in this mission, with its schools 
and now its attractive and commodious chapel, he 
has assisted to rear a monument more enduring and 
more precious than any stately column of marble 
or of granite could ever be. 

And then the earnest addresses of the brethren, 
though they were spoken in Arabic and we could only 
catch a word or two now and again, yet the manner 
of the speakers was inspiring. 

With all my heart I congratulate the Friends Mis- 
sion on what they have already accomplished in 
Ramallah, rejoice with them in the happy event 
which must make Third month 6, 1910, a notable 
day in the history of the work, and I pray that, with 
the blessing of God upon them, they may go forward 
to yet greater conquests for the Lord Jesus Christ 
in this land in which He lived and died. In the 
coming transformation of the nearer East, for which 
we hope and pray, the pure Gospel of Jesus: Christ 
must be a potent factor if the transformation is to 
be of the right kind. And it is to just such agencies 
-as this Friends Mission at Ramallah that the Chris- 


tian world must look to supply the Gospel, both in 
word and life, to the awaking people. 

As I began, so I close by saying it was a pleasure 
to be present and to have a slight part in the simple 
but memorable service. 

Watrer R. Berrerines, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


All present felt that the favor of the Lord rested 
upon the day’s exercises, and that the true President 
of Assemblies or Federal Head ruled over all. 


A, RosENBERGER. 
Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish to tell thee how thoroughly I appreciate the excel- 
lent paper thee is sending us from week to week. I recently 
had occasion to compare it with the paper of one of our 
largest sister denominations and it seemed to me THE AMERI- 
CAN FRIEND was by far the more helpful sheet. 

I wish to especially’ commend the article, “The Ministry of 
the Word,” by J. H. Jowett, in the issue of Fourth month 7th. 
Having read it twice I wish that every Friend minister on 
this continent might not only read it but become saturated 
with its message. What a gain it would be to our Society 
if all our ministers would abandon forever “fierce sensational- 
A aaa ee rede of dictatorialism” and clothed with 
numility deliver the messages entrusted to them 
Head of the Church. : ; ae ae i 

May the paper that so well represents that which is best and 
most enduring in Quakerism be an increasing power for good 
in the upbuilding of our Society. 

Thy re 
A. Epwarp ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Fourth month 12, roro. Dae 


To THe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


; For some years I have been a close reader of the editorials 
in THe AMERICAN Frienp. In the main I have enjoyed them 
and have admired their scholarship, also the variety of sub- 
jects treated and the lessons contained therein. 

With deep concern for the Church and all it stands for, past 
and present, I have watched the influences at work and I 
believe there has been cause for alarm on the part of Friends 
East and West, but I am not of those who have refused to 
read the paper. I believe it is the only paper that is a fair 
representative of the thought, life and teaching of the ortho- 
dox body of our Society. I only wish the editorial entitled, 
“What We Want to Accomplish,” had been written sooner. 
If so, I think much of the misunderstanding and speculation 
as to what we were drifting toward would have been 
spared. I am pleased with the clear, ringing declaration of 
the platform upon which you stand, and I am sure the great 
body of young and active Friends will rally round that stand- 
ard, and we will carry the banner of progressive and 
aggressive work into all our borders. 

In my study of conditions East and West I find some who, 
remembering the troublous times of their youth, class every- 
thing out of the usual order as “a relic of barbarism,” and 
proceed to throw everything new overboard. In many places 
the work is held back, is lame and halting, because of a fear 
that it might get out from under the control of a few fathers, 
or our family might not have the most prominent places. We 
need all the fathers and mothers in Israel, and we need all 
the best efforts of our best men and women, providing they 
“present every man perfect in ‘Christ Jesus.” 

Truly, 
oHN Howarp. 
Rochester, N. H., Fourth month 6, 1910. ! Tes 


To THE Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Our Annual Committee of Missionaries has just met and 
made the appointments for the coming year, so I am no 
longer in doubt as to my location for 1910. I have been 
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appointed to Chengtu which is ten days’ journey farther 
inland, so my first duty will be to pack up my household 
goods and move. I plan to send my goods by river, but shall 
myself go by land, as that is much quicker. By land I can 
reach Chengtu in ten traveling days, while the slow native 
boats going up river require about forty days. The water is 
very low at this season of the year, so there are several places 
where the. boat has to be lightened to enable it to pass the 
shallow places. 

My chief work will be to open a Bible schoel for the train- 
ing of native helpers. This has been one of our greatest needs 
for some years past, and it is hoped that the institution which 
is now started may grow and do a permanent work. It is 
becoming more and more recognized that the evangelization of 
China must be accomplished by her own people, and in such 
a school especially, the missionary has a great opportunity to 
multiply himself in the lives of his students and thus accom- 
plish perhaps more than he. could hope to accomplish by any 
amount of preaching as a single individual. : 

Secarcely less important is the work which is carried on by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in Chengtu among 
young men of the student class. During his residence of 
several years in Chengtu Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, of the 
F. F. M. A., has been largely instrumental in the organization 
ofa Y. M. C. A. with a Chinese Board of Directors, and now 
that a new building has recently been erected near several of 
the government schools, the association is in a position to do a 
good work among the many students of the city. Dr. Hodg- 
kin has just left Chengtu to take up the Secretaryship of the 
F. F. M. A. in London, and I have been appointed in his 
place to give as much time as possible to this student work. 
I did a little of this kind of work in Chungking, and I am 
very much pleased at the prospect of larger opportunities along 
this line. eee ' 

Chengtu is the most progressive city in West China, and 
the capital of the largest province in the empire. It is the 
chief educational center for three provinces, which has led 
to its selection as the location for our Union Christian Uni- 
versity. One year of union work on the University site has 
already passed into history, and all who have had a share in 
it pronounce it a great success. Thus far the work has been 
only of the high school grade, as we were not ready to begin 
advanced work yet. Either this year or next we expect that 
the college work proper will begin. I have been appointed 
a member of the Temporary Board of Management of the 
university, and shall be more or less closely associated with 
the missionaries who form the teaching staff, but otherwise I 
shall not at present be directly connected with the institution 
except through association with the students outside of school 
hours. 

Besides these two lines of work I shall have charge of a 
small day school for boys, but this will not require much 
time, as I shall do no teaching in it myself except perhaps a 
Bible class and the daily chapel service. I shall have all that 
I can do this year especially, as the work will be new to me, 
yet it is just the kind of work to which I believe God has 
called me, and I therefore look forward with joy to the pros- 
pect of entering upon it. , 

Will my friends please note the change of address, which 
will now be Friends Mission, Chengtu, West China. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Ropert L. SIMKIN. 
Chungking, West China, Second month 28, roto. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselurs 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting opened Second-day this week. 

Willis R. Hotchkiss and wife attended Friends Meeting at 
Newberg, Ore., the 27th ult. The former was much favored 
in preaching. 

Several Friends from different parts of Oregon Yearly 
Meeting attended the Laymen’s Missionary Conference recently 
held at Portland, Ore. 


L. Oscar Moon, pastor in the meeting at Fall River, Mass., 
will next year be the field secretary of church extension in 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Caswell Grave is now associate professor of zoology of Johns 
Hopkins University and Maryland Shell Fish Commissioner 
with headquarters at Baltimore. 


Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration will 
meet in its sixteenth annual session the 18th-2oth prox. 
Nicholas Murray Butler will preside. Foreign ministers are 
among speakers on the program. 


Irving King, assistant professor in education, University of 
Iowa, appeared on the program of the north central section 
of the American Psychological Association during its recent 
meeting at Iowa City. His subject was “The Problem and 
Content of a. Psychology of Education.” 


The little meeting at Sidney, Me., has experienced a revival. 
Four new members have joined the meeting and two others 
have made requests for membership; two associate members 
have become active members. This is the immediate result of 
a series of Evangelistic Meetings held there by Walter S. 
Aldrich, of Toledo, Ohio. 


Greenville Quarterly Meeting convened at Spencer, Iowa, 
Fourth month 9, toro. W. Jasper Hadley, the yearly meeting 
superintendent of pastoral and evangelistic work, was present 
and gave helpful messages both Seventh-day and First-day. 
The Methodist Episcopal Brotherhood gave W. Jasper Had- 
ley an invitation to speak at their church First-day evening. 
He accepted and a very large audience greeted him. His 
theme was “The Life that Tells.” 


Timothy B. Hussey and his son, Arthur, will return from 
Ramallah, Palestine, to the home-land soon. “They expected to 
set sail the 16th inst. 

Absalom Rosenberger, who is also in Palestine, will return 
home within a month. He expected to arrive in New York 
the middle of next month. He will again go to Palestine 
early in the summer. 


A respectable nucleus for a Friends Meeting can now be 
found at Spring Lake, Texas. Twenty-seven have applied to 
University Monthly Meeting, Kan, for membership with 
Friends, and expect to be set off as an independent meeting 
in the near future. Edith Stanton Worth, Wichita, Kan., 
evangelistic superintendent of Rose Hill Quarterly Meeting, 
spent two weeks at Spring Lake last month holding meetings 
and organizing the work. As a result of her labors about a 
dozen were definitely converted; others were spiritually 
quickened. 


Writing from Canton, China, under date of Third month 
toth, Wm. W. Cadbury says: “I am very glad to hear of 
Robert Simkin’s return to China. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing some of his traveling companions on the Pacific. They 
were all much pleased with him. 

“Our medical school is now a real: fact with four good ° 
students to start with. The Christian College, with which we ° 
are associated, has an enrollment of about 200 boys. The life 
here in Canton is very fascinating, and during the cool weather 
of the last six months, it has been very pleasant. The hot 
weather is now beginning and it will be hard to live through 
the next six months. One simply has to take things less 
strenuously.” , 


Arthur Jones, pastor at Winthrop Centre, Me., gave a din- 
ner for the members of the Junior Christian Endeavor Society 
the oth inst., at Longwood Inn. The dining room and table 
were tastefully decorated, and eighteen partook of the bounties. 
The society was organized by Arthur Jones during the first 
year of his pastorate and under his wise leadership is in a 
thriving condition. In connection with the regular C. E. topics 
a “Manual of Religious Instruction” has been compiled and 
published by the pastor in order that the young people under 
his care may be able to give intelligent reasons for their 
religious belief. This manual is used with good results in the 
meetings, supplying a long-felt need. Arthur Jones also edits 
and publishes The Parish Messenger, a bright little paper for 
the benefit of the juniors. The oth inst. being his birthday, 
the guests presented him with a copy of Tennyson’s poems. 


Prof. Moses Cobb Stevens, whose obituary appears in this 
issue, was born at Windham, Me., First month 5, 1827. His 
early education was obtained in the public schools of Maine. 
At seventeen he entered the Friends school at Providence, 
R. I., where he remained for four years, teaching a part of 
each year in order to support himself. After leaving there he 
taught in the schools of Indiana for several years, the last 
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year at Earlham College, where he was a member of the board 
of trustees for many years. From there he went to Haverford 
College in Pennsylvania, where he was professor of mathe- 
matics. He was later superintendent of schools at Salem, 
Ohio, for a number of years. From there he went to Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.,. in 188o.. 

In addition to his duties in the department of mathematics, 
he was for a time registrar and bookkeeper of the university. 
He became full professor in the mathematics department in 
1883 and continued in that position until, because of age and 
infirm health, he was retired from active duty in 1902 with 
the title of professor emeritus. 

Professor Stevens and family have been making annual pil- 
grimages to his winter home in Georgia for the past six years. 

Honor and uprightness, devotion to ideals and yearning for 
more and more knowledge were his principal, characteristics. 
He had a master mind and remarkable ability as an instructor. 


A recent editorial in The Evening Item, Richmond, Ind., 
augurs greater things for Earlham College. It says: 

“The motion to refer to a committee of the Commercial 
Club the question of helping Earlham College lift its present 
building debt is a significant step. It marks the completion of 
the rapprochement between the college and the town. ‘The 
time was when Earlham College wished to remain quite inde- 
pendent of the city of Richmond and in no sense felt herself 
a part of it, when Richmond, on the other hand, aside from 
the Friends, had little interest in Earlham. This change has 
been to a considerable extent coincident with the broad and 
liberal administration of the present president, Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly. But the new attitude has come to stay. Richmond 
regards Earlham College as her own and is proud of her. 

“And so this move on the part of the organization repre- 
senting the substantial interests of the city is important not 
so much because of any immediate sums of money that may 
be raised, important though this may be, as from the com- 
munity of interest it implies. For years Earlham College has 
helped advertise the city; it has been favorably known through- 
out the country as one of the strongest colleges in Indiana. 
Its graduates are unusually well represented among the post- 
graduate universities and professional schools. And Rich- 
mond is conceded to be the finest college town in the State. 
What legitimate reason is there why this combination should: 
a! pesult eventually in one of the strongest institutions in the 

est: 

“A brief statement of Earlham’s status is interesting in this 
connection. Leaving out Indiana’s three large universities Earl- 
ham is surpassed in point of enrollment by only one college in 
the State, DePauw; in endowment by two, Wabash and 
DePauw. No institution in the State has a finer campus. The 
present, quadrangle of buildings is universally recognized as 
very beautiful and its two large dormitories are unusually 
attractive. Earlham is admittedly a college and not a univer- 
sity, but it is a very substantial college. Each year sees sub- 
stantial increases in its equipment and faculty. A record of 
eighty per cent. of all dormitory men enrolled in regular ath- 
letic teams is probably unsurpassed. ‘Its total enrollment, 
throughout the year, of some 600 students, means much to our 
business interests. One does not need to be a Friend—not 
more than half of the students are—to have feelings of great 
interest and loyalty towards Richmond’s institution. 

“When one recalls what Indianapolis has done for Butler, 
a college of the Christian denomination, and what Craw- 
fordsville has done for Presbyterian Wabash, it may not be 
a far cry to the time when citizens of Richmond will be con- 
tributing steadily and gladly to the support of this most 
representative Quaker institution of the country, outside of 
Philadelphia—an institution which seems to grow ever 
’ broader and better. 


While filling his lecture engagement at Oberlin College, Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris, spent two days with Friends at Wilmington, 
Ohio, and they are enthusiastic over his visit. A joint com- 
mittee from the yearly meeting and the ministerial association 
provided for his reception and entertainment. A correspond- 
ent thus describes the visit: “On the evening of Third month 
19th, Dr. Harris arrived by train from Oberlin, and was taken 
at once to the College Hall, where a brief and informal 
reception was held. This reception was attended chiefly by 
the faculty and the students and ex-students of the college. 
We already have three Woodbrookers in Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting, President Brown, Professor Mary Mills and Thomas 
Scott, now of Indianapolis. All these were in attendance at 
this reception. ‘ 


“The 20th was First-day and Dr. Harris preached at the 
morning meeting in town, to a large and deeply interested 
audience. His text was: ‘We love because He first loved us.’ 
His theme was the simplicity and the power of the mono- 
syllabic gospel. He humorously remarked, in passing, that it 
was owing to a defect of language, that we are compelled to 
use so cumbrous a word to describe so simple a thing as the 
gospel is. Ideas tramp close together, when we talk in mono- 
syllables, and all the great writers are addicted to their use, 
especially when they are talking home to the heart. Later, in 
illustrating our natural wickedness, he had occasion to say 
that every war that had been fought in his own lifetime had 
been wholly unnecessary and unspeakably wicked. The ser- 
mon was profoundly simple, free from the spirit of dogmatism, 
and remarkable for its grasp and presentation of the essentials 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“In the afternoon Dr. Harris held in the meeting-house what 
he chose to call an appointed meeting for the public. He 
honored this meeting by reading to it, as its first public pres- 
entation, his charming account of his discovery, a year or two 
ago, of the long-lost ‘Odes of Solomon,’ in a Syriac manuscript. 
Translations of a number of the odes were read by the author. 
The lecture was remarkably interesting, and drew from the 
audience a number of questions, the answers to which were 
full of instruction and profit. : 

“On Second-day at 10 A. M., in the College Hall, Dr. Harris 
gave the last of his public discourses. This was a lecture on 
‘Palestine.’ He said it was not a lecture, but a gossip, and the 
audience enjoyed the ‘gossip’ immensely. He said that a man 
to get rightly started in Palestine, must unlearn a good many 
things he has been taught to believe. Among many other 
interesting things the doctor told of his own rediscovery of 
the Garden of Gethsemane. 

“Tmmediately after this lecture the faculty had a luncheon 
served in the new Science Hall, where it was planned that all 
the members of the faculty and the wives of those who are 
married should lunch with Dr. Harris, and thus have the 
opportunity of forming a closer acquaintance. 

“At 4 P. M. he left for Oberlin to complete his course of 
lectures there. Dr. Harris made a host of friends here, and 
Wilmington feels specially honored and helped ‘by the visit, 
and by the interest manifested in us. For the doctor had the 
kindness to say, that next to Haverford, Wilmington would 
hereafter be his headquarters, when in the United States.” 


BORN. : 


Hopson.—To Omer J. and Leila Hodson, Argonia, Kan., 
Third month 7, 1910, a daughter, Thelma Esther. 


Wricut.—To Paul H. and Opha E. Wright, Powhatan 


Point, Ohio, Third month 17, 1910, a daughter, Dorothy 
Evelyn. 


MARRIED. 


Ho.ttincswortH-HANNon—At Newberg, Ore., Third month 
30, 1910, Joseph B. Hollingsworth and Myrtle Annah Hannon. 
Their home will be at Newberg, Ore. 


ParKER-TEAS.—At the home of the _ bride’s parents, 
Edward Y. and Sarah A. Teas, Centerville, Ind., Second month 
16, 1910, Mary Matilda Teas and John E. Parker, Eaton, 


Ohio. The young people will reside at Eaton. 
DIED. 
Hayrs.—At Middleton, Ore., Third month 18, to10, Mary 


Jane Hayes, aged nearly eighty-five years. She 


faithful member of Middleton Monthly Meeting. 


Maurpy.—At Linden, Iowa, Third month 31, toro, John H. 
Maulby, son of John and Grisam Maulby, aged eighty-four 
years. The deceased was an esteemed member of Linden 
Monthly Meeting. 


Stevens.—At his winter home in Tallapoosa, Ga., Third 
month 21, 1910, Moses Cobb Stevens, in his eighty-third year. 
The deceased was a devout Friend and prominent educator. 


Witson.—At his home in Tobias, Neb., Fourth month 7, 
1910, John A. Wilson, son of Robert B. and Phoebe A. Wil- 
son, aged sixty-four years. In his younger days his singing 
was a blessing to many. 


was a 
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Che International Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VY. FIFTH MONTH I, IQIO. 


TWO FIRST-DAY INCIDENTS. 


MATTHEW 12: 1-14. - 

Gorpen TEx?t.—I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice. Matt. 12:7. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Fourth month 25th. ‘Two First- 
day incidents. Matt, 12: 1-14. 

Phird-day. David and the  showbread. 
I Sam. 21: 1-6. 

Fourth-day. Doing good. Luke 13: 10-17. 

Fifth-day. The First-day a delight. Isa. 


58 : 6-14. 
Sixth-day. Our Lord’s custom, Luke 4: 
14-22. 
Seventh-day. A 


question unanswered, 
Mark 3: 1-8. 
First-day. Judging righteously. John 7: 
10-24. 


Time—Probably in the summer of 
A. D. 28. Matthew, in comparison with 
Mark and Luke, places the incidents 
later. 

Place—A field, and a synagogue in 
Galilee; not unlikely in Capernaum or 
near it. 

Parallel passages.—Mark 2 : 23; 3:6; 
Luke 6 : I-11. 

There was scarcely any matter con- 


MISCHIEF MAKER 
A SURPRISE IN BROOKLYN. 


An adult’s food that can save a baby 
proves itself to be nourishing and easily 
digested and good for big and little 
folks. A Brooklyn man says: 

“When baby was about eleven months 
old he began to grow thin and pale. 
This was, at first, attributed to the heat 
and the fact that his teeth were coming, 
but, in reality, the poor little thing was 
starving, his mother’s milk not being 
sufficient nourishment. 

“One day after he had cried bitterly 
for an hour, I suggested that my wife 
try him on Grape-Nuts. She soaked 
two teaspoonfuls in a saucer with a 
little sugar and warm milk. This baby 
ate so ravenously that she fixed a second 
which he likewise finished. 

“Tt was not many days before he for- 
got all about being nursed, and has 
since lived almost exclusively on Grape- 
Nuts. Today the boy is strong and 
robust, and as cute a mischief-maker 
as a thirteen months old baby is 
expected to be. 

“We have put before him other foods 


but he will have none of them, evi- | 


dently preferring to stick to that which 
did him so much good—his old friend 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Use this letter any way you wish, 
for my wife and I can never praise 
Grape-Nuts enough after the brightness 
it has brought to our household.” 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby 
food, but experience with thousands of 
babies shows it to be among the best, 
if not entirely the best in use. Being a 
scientific preparation of Nature’s grains, 
it is equally effective as a body and 
brain builder for grown-ups. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


cerning which Jesus came more fre- 
quently into controversy with the Phari- 
sees than in regard to the Sabbath. 
With them it was one of the observances 
around which they fastened countless 
rules and restrictions. Scarcely any- 
thing was more formally observed. 
Against mere formal observances our 
Lord steadily set His face, and against 
them some of His severest words are 
recorded. It must be caréfully noted 
that He does not condemn observances 
as such, but only when they are used as 
an end, or in place of spiritual things, 
or when they are allowed to usurp 
them. The true canon for the Sabbath 
is that laid down by our Lord Himself 
in the account as given by Mark, “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.” And yet these words 
are to be interpreted in the light of 


His life, practice, and words. (See 
verse 12.) 
1. “Pluck the ears of corn.” “Corn” 


used as a generic term, probably here 
it was wheat. 

2. “It is not lawful to do.” ~ Note the 
difference of conditions. In modern 
times men would be reprimanded for 
taking the wheat which belonged to 
others. The Jew was expressly allowed 
to do this so long as he used only his 
hands. (See Deut. 23:25.) ‘The strict 
Pharisee said that plucking and rubbing 
the ears was equivalent to reaping, 
threshing and winnowing, and hence 
was labor and hence unlawful. 

3, 4. Note that Christ does not object 
to rest, but claims that ceremonial regu- 
lations must give place to necessity. e 
does this by referring to well-known 
incidents in Hebrew history. (I Sam. 
BI Oma x wesewBOee Levy 24. 5) 

5, 6. Jesus now gives an illustration 
from the Law itself. The priests are 
required to work on the Sabbath, and 
hence, according to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, “profane the Sabbath.” (See 
Numb. 28 :9; John 7:22.) The argu- 
ment is, if for the sake of ceremonials 
the Sabbath may be “profaned,’ how 
much more ought the calls of necessity, 
such as hunger, or charity, be answered. 

7. “I desire mercy and not sacrrifice.” 
R. V. The quotation is from Hosea 
(6 :6), which reads, “I desire goodness, 
and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of 
God more than burnt offerings.” R. V. 
The Pharisees claim Scripture as their 
authority and yet fail to understand it, 
and to realize that God puts the needs of 
humanity above any religious observ- 
ances. Jesus shows this by both law 
and prophets. 

8. “The Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath.” R. V. Note that He does 
not abolish the Sabbath, but says that 
He has authority over it. The account 
in Mark is fuller and should be read, 
where the thought is that the Sabbath is 
designed to meet man’s needs as known 


to God, not an institution whose needs 


man has to meet. It is the teaching 
and commands of Christ that are to 


determine how the Sabbath is to be 
observed. 
9, 10. The incident just narrated 


turned upon man’s own personal needs, 
in this case hunger; the one about to 
be related turns upon the need of others. 


“Withered.” So shrunk from disease or 
accident as to be useless. “Accuse 
Him.” So they could say He had 
broken the Sabbath, or justified so 
doing. : 


[Fourth month 


11. “One sheep.” His whole property. 
To haul a sheep out of a pit was evi- 
dently an exception allowed by the 
Pharisees. Our Lord’s argument is, If 
you will allow the rescue of a sheep, 
how much more should you allow the 
‘rescue of a man from suffering or a 
calamity, for a man is of more value 
than a sheep. 

12. Note that Christ does not argue 
upon the point whether telling a man to 
stretch forth his hand is labor or not; 
He sweeps away all technical interpre- 
tations, and puts the matter on the - 
broad principle that to do good on the 
Sabbath is lawful and then heals the 
man which is doing good. “It is law- 
ful to do good on the Sabbath day” 
(R.V.) remains the great principle. What 
is good must be determined by circum- 
stances, conditions, calls, and above all, 
by the general principles underlying the 
Gospel. 

14. The Pharisees doubtless felt that 
‘one who taught men to disregard their 
traditions was a dangerous character. 

PRACTICAL NOTES. 

1. There is nothing to show that the 
Jewish Sabbath was transferred to the 
“First day of the week.” It certainly 
was not so understood in the early 
Church, unless possibly among some of 
the Judaistic Christians. We do not 
find it among the Gentile Churches. 

2. The obligation of a day of rest 
antedates the Jewish law. ‘That it is 
beneficial to man is beyond question. 

3. How rightly to observe First-day is 
a question which cannot be answered 
by a set of rigid rules, but is one which 
richly merits the thoughtful, prayerful 
concern of Christians. That a portion of 
the day should be given to the public 
worship of God can hardly be questioned. 


Christian Evdeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH I, IQIO. 


CHRIST OUR KING. 
Joun 18 : 33-40. 
(Consecration meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month a2sth. The 
King’s sceptre. Ps. 45 : 3-7. 

Third-day. The King’s names. Isa. 9: 6, 7. 

Fourth-day. The kingdom. Juke 17: 20, 


2I. 

Fifth-day. The King’s glory. John 17: 
15,8510 4120, 

Sixth-day. - The King enthroned. Acts 5: 


3I. 
Seventh-day. The King victorious. Rev. 


Ig : 11-16. 

The statement of our topic is very 
simple and direct. It implies an exist- 
ing fact, an understood position. The | 
question of how Christ came to be king 
is not raised, nor that of whether He 
really is king. They are not open ques- 
tions; the facts involved are absolute. 
But there is another assumption 
involved, and it springs from that word 
“our.” The king is not an unrelated 
figurehead, ruling only in name. He has 
subjects, and the correlative statement 
of our topic is ‘We, Christ’s subjects.” 
Royalty merits loyalty. What Christ is 
demands an answer in what we are. The 
whole category of qualifications and 
honors and powers on His side fail of 

‘their fulfilment and perfect manifesta- 


tion and use by just as much as we fail © 


21, 1910.] 


of response in our lives to all that He 
makes possible by what He is. 

The pillars of His kingdom are judg- 
ment and unfailing righteousness, and 
His scepter equity. here has been 
much said in the past few years about 
the “square deal,” and many have hoped 
for equal opportunity and a fair hear- 
ing for the accomplishment and pro- 
motion of what seems to them just and 
right. It is not so much a question of 
any man or set of men having their own 
way, as it is of being able to bring about 
a fair consideration, on its merits, of the 
measure that seems to mean honor and 
honesty and human welfare. That is 
what the Kingdom of Heaven stands for. 
The twelve were to proclaim that this 
was at hand in Judea nineteen hundred 
years ago. It is at hand today in 
Washington, New York, New ‘Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, in the South, the 
Middle West and on the Pacific coast. 
The question is one of recognition. The 
Kingdom of Heaven means privilege 
on the one hand and the closing of the 
door on the other. It means righteous- 
ness, glory and honor, and it means 
also judgment, condemnation and shame. 

The scepter of equity is no idle 
emblem. It is the token of power, and 
the vaunting of the wicked is as surely 
doomed as is the suicide who plunges 
over Niagara. We have been hearing of 
discoveries, accusations, and confessions 
at Albany and at Pittsburg that shock 
us and make us almost wonder who is 
king; but it is Christ, else there would 
be no disclosures and no shock. A 
million men met their obligations hon- 
estly and fairly and with no other com- 


ABANDONED IT 


FOR THE OLD FASHIONED COFFEE WAS 
KILLING, 


“I always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, for it seemed as if there 
was nothing for breakfast if we did not 
have it on the table. 

“T had been troubled some time with 
my heart, which did not feel right. This 
trouble grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast and at 
other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour or 
two after breakfast, and if I walked up 
a hill, it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that perhaps 
it might be caused by coffee drinking. I 
tried leaving off the coffee and began 
drinking Postum. The change came 
quickly. I am now glad to say that Tam 
entirely well of the heart trouble and 
attribute the relief to leaving off coffee 
and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have aban- 
doned the old fashioned coffee and have 
taken up with Postum, which they are 
using steadily. There are some people 
that make Postum very weak and taste- 
less, but if it is boiled long enough, 
according to directions, it is a very 
delicious beverage. We have never used 
any of the old fashioned coffee since 
Postum was first started in our house.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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pulsion than honor, to every one of 
these bribers and thieves. The million 
are unnamed because they are in accord; 
the score are cataloged and pilloried 
because they made discord. Eulogies in 
halls of Congress dwell on the fact that 
this Senator or that Congressman lived 
righteously as a follower of and believer 
in Jesus of Nazareth. That did not make 
him notorious, but had he been known 
as a “taker of bribes,’ his name would 
have been spread over all the land. The 
work of righteousness is peace because 


it is in harmony with the King’s law. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Quaker Idyls, by Sarah M. H. Gard- 
ner. Publishers, Henry Holt & Co,, 
New York. Price, $1.00, net. 

This edition of these quaint Quaker 
sketches has some new material which 
the former editions did not contain. 
The whole is a series of brief pictures of 
Quaker life and character., 

Among the titles are: “Twelfth Street 
Meeting,” “A Quaker Wedding,” 
“Pamelia Tewksbury’s Courtship,” and 
“Some Ante-bellum Letters from a 
Quaker Girl.” The new idyls are called 
“A Homely Tragedy,” and “An Uncon- 
scious Disciple of Thespis.” 


The Writings of Paul, by Robert S. 
Franks. Publishers, Woodbrooke Ex- 
tension Committee, 3 George Street, 
Croyden, England. Price 1 shilling., 

This little volume is a reprint of notes 
on a course of Bible study which has 
been appearing in The British Friend. 
It is by Robert S. Franks, Woodbrooke, 
and is an excellent introduction to the 
writings of the Apostle Paul. A num- 
ber of good reference books are cited. 
Better brief helps to an intelligent study 
of these Scriptures would be difficult 
for the average Bible student to find. 

This volume concludes a series, the 
previous issues having been as follows, 
the first four yolumes of which are out 
of print: 

Vols. I and II—“T‘he Prophets,” by 
A. N. Brayshaw, B.A. 

Vols. III and IV—“The Life and 
Teaching of Christ,” by Edward Grub, 


M. ce 
V—“The Life of Paul,” by R. S. 
Rega M.A. 

The price is Is. net (by post, 1s 3d); 
vols. V and VI together, 2s 4d. 

The books can be secured from the 
Woodbrooke Extension Committee, or 
from Headley Brothers, 12 Bishopsgate 
Without, London, England., 


The Letters of a Physician to His 
Daughters, by Dr. F. A. Rupp. Publish- 
ers, The Vir Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, 52c., postpaid. 

This little manual is an effort of a 
physician to put the general facts con- 
cerning the social evil before young 
girls in a clean and wholesome manner. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN roto. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Union 
Springs, N. Y., Fifth month 27th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month tst. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 


e a f 
BakingPowder 
FROM ROYAL GRAPE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
Absolutely Pure 


Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. lL. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


COTTON WAISTS 
SPECIAL 


A good replenishing time for every 
woman who finds her stock of tailored 
Waists running low: 


Royal Waists, $1.00—In the soft, 
plaid muslin so full of daintiness. Finely 
tailored, as their name implies, from their 
stiff linen collars to the pretty pearl buttons 
down their front, 


Royal Waists, $1.25—Dainty lin- 
gerie model of batiste, with pretty yoke of 
embroidery and tucking. 


Gibson-plait Waists at $1.50— 
Three models, one of fine striped madras 
and two of Irish linen, fastidiously plaited 
to give long, graceful lines. 


Royal Waists, $2.00—Soft lawn 
models of summery charm, with panels of 
embroidery or fine combinations of em- 
broidery and tucking. 

> Second Floor, Centre 
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FINANCIAL 


(FanM MORTGAGES] 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investmeat—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


H AND JONES.| 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our. valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson . Frank M. Reed 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
ence. Land can be had: in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 


per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 


PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


OWUMERCIAL 


: Pye <SAYENG 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


WN.WM. Cor. 107" & ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA, 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING, Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones , | Key stone, Race 70-09 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


DUSK. 


Hush! for the grey dusk sings 
Drearily, drearily; 
Sinking on slumb’rous wings 
Wearily, wearily; 
Drunk with the dew she brings 
From hidden nectar springs 
Out in the heart of things, 
Far and away. 


While drowsy rich perfumes, 
Languidly stealing 

From waving lJotus blooms, 
My.senses sealing, 

Over the dreamless deep 

Océan of chaos creep, 

Into Nirvana’s sleep 
Lulling the day. 


—Edwin L. Doan, in The Earlhamite. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED.—A good country home for a well 
brought-up boy “ot twelve (12) years, in return 
for such services as he can render out of school 
hours. Reference required. Apply by letter 
to Mrs. Cuares GILPIN, 1126 Girard St., Phila., 
Penna. 


DAHLIAS- 20 kinds $1.00, satisfaction guar- 
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Events and Comments 


Probably the most gigantic fraud in 
modern times has been discovered in 
Liverpool, England. Several firms in 
that city and on the Continent of Europe, 
have successfully passed spurious bills 
of lading on supposed shipments of cot- 
ton, and have fraudulently gotten pos- 
session of about $3,500,000. The fact 
that the cotton supply is several thou- 
sand bales short of what was supposed 
to be, has created alarm among manu- 
facturers in Europe generally. 


Ex-President Roosevelt and party 
dined with President and Mme. Fallieres 
at the Elysee Palace, Paris, the 22d inst. 
He delivered the first of his series ot 
lectures at the Sorbonne, the 23d inst. 

His next lecture, the Nobel Address, 
will be given at Christiania, Fifth month 
sth; the Berlin lecture, Fifth month 12th, 
and the Romanes lecture, at Oxford 
University, the 18th. 

The New York Outlook expects to 
publish them in full. 


New Jersey has become notorious for 
its lax marriage laws. For some years 
couples from adjoining States have 
found it very convenient to go there for 
hasty marriages, almost no legal restric- 
tions being placed on them. All that was 
necessary was to get some minister or 
Justice of the Peace to sign the marriage 
certificate. Last year a law was passed 
calculated to remedy the evil; but just 
before the Governor signed it Friends 
discovered that it prevented them from 
solemnizing marriage according to the 
rules of their discipline, and accordingly 
they prevailed upon the Governor to veto 
the bill. A new law, however, has just 
been passed requiring couples to secure 
licenses before they can be married. It 
is hoped that this will obviate some of 
the evils. 


An interesting discovery of remains of 
Buddha near Peshawar, in India, was 
reported in the press some months 
ago. Now additional finds of almost 
equal importance have been made 
at Mirpur ' Khas, near Haidarabad. 
A series of mounds, evidently the 
remains of Buddhist monasteries, were 
opened. Within one of them, covering 


a shrine, was found a stone casket con- 
taining a small crystal bottle. Inside 
this bottle was still a smaller silver 
casket in which was a cylinder contain- 
ing a gold cup. ‘This held some dust 
which proved to be human ash. It is 
recorded that after the cremation of 
Gautama the ashes were divided into 
nine portions and distributed among nine 
sects of disciples in India, and the super- 
intendent of archeology, H. Cousens, 
Bombay, believes that a second portion 
of these remains has been discovered. 
The first find was recently presented by 
the viceroy to a deputation of Burmans 
for conveyance to Mandalay. 


(Mark Twain), or Samuel L. Clem- 
ens, as his real name was, died the 21st 
inst. ‘This event marks the passing of 
the most characteristic American author. 

The father of Mark Twain was John 
Marshall Clemens, who migrated from 
Virginia to Kentucky, and then on to 
Adair County, Tenn., when a young man. 
There he married a young woman 
named Langhorne, who brought him 
family prestige and many broad acres. 
But with the prevalent spirit of unrest 
among pioneers, the couple crossed over 
into Missouri, settling at Florida, Mon- 
roe County, where Eleventh month 30, 
1835, their famous son was born. Three 
years later the family moved to Hanni- 
bal, Marion County, a typical river town 
of that day, filled with drawling, lazy, 
picturesque inhabitants, black and white- 

Young Clemens, so the record runs, 
went to school there, and, so also the 
record runs, studied just as little as he 
could, if he studied at all. He has been 
painted in that period of his career as 
an incorrigible truant, roaming the river 
banks and bluffs, watching the passing 
steamboats, and listening keenly to the 
trials that went on in the shabby office 
where the Justice of the Peace, his 
father, settled the disputes and punished 
the misdemeanors of his neighbors. In 
that period was stored in his memory 
the material which in after years 
crystallized into “Tom Sawyer,” 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “Pudd’nhead 


Wilson.” 

Mark ‘Twain’s school days ended 
when he was 12. The father died, and 
his children at once became bread-win- 
ners. “Sam” was apprenticed as a 
printed at 50 cents a week in the office of 
the Hannibal Weekly Courier. After 
three years, with a capital of a few 
dollars in his pocket, he became what 
was then a familiar sight, a wanderer 
from one printing office to another. A 
trip down the Mississippi awakened the 
desire to be a pilot and he paid in cash 
and promises $500 to a Mississippi pilot 
to take him on as an assistant and “teach 
him the river.” He stuck to it until 
the outbreak of the Civil War earning 
$250 a month, but chief of all he was 
getting his material for “Life on the 
Mississippi.” 

His experience as a Confederate sol- 
dier was brief and inglorious. Hardly 
had he enlisted before he was captured. 
Released on parole, he broke the parole 
and returned to the ranks and soon was 
recaptured. He got away and stopped 
flight only on reaching Nevada, where 
several letters of his to the Virginia 
Enterprise resulted in an offer from the 
editor of that paper of a place on the 
staff. From that day forward Clemens 
earned his living with his pen, with the 


exception of several excursions into the 
lecture field to bring in immediate and 
abundant cash when creditors were 
urgent and the literary market dull. 

While employed on the Enterprise he 
used the pen name “Mark Twain” for the 
first time, the words being a phrase com- 
monly used by the leadsmen on Missis- 
sippi boats to indicate a certain depth of 
water. At this period, also, many of his 
short, humorous sketches were written, 
including, notably, “The Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras.” 

From Nevada Mark 'wain moved out 
to San Francisco, where, after a brief 
service on the local staff of the Call, he 
was discharged as useless. ‘Then he and 
Brete Harte were associated in the con- 
duct of the Californian, but both soon 
deserted the paper to make their for- 
tune by mining if they could. Neither 
did, and Mark Twain was soon back in 
San Francisco penniless and ill. This 
was in 1866. he Sacramento Union 
sent him to the Sandwich Islands to 
write a series of letters on the sugar 
trade—an assignment which this time 
he filled to the editor’s satisfaction— 
and returned restored to health. 

That winter, however, was one of 
“roughing it” for him. He could get 
little to do, as reporter or editor, and 
finally took to lecturing in a small way. 
He was a success from the start. He 
spoke in many of the small towns of 
California and Nevada, earning more 
than a living, and meantime writing 
sketches for Eastern papers. ‘These 
attracted considerable notice, and in 
Third month of 1867 he issued his first 
book, containing “The Jumping Frog” 
and other stories. Its reception was 
so cordial that Mark decided to try his 
fortunes in the East. On reaching New 
York he learned that a select excursion 
was about to start for the Holy Land. 
He persuaded the Alta California, for 
which he had been writing, to advance 
him the price of the ticket for this trip— 
$1,200—to be paid in letters at $15 each. 
He made the trip, which proved the 
beginning of his fortune, for “Innocents 
Abroad,” his first famous book, had 
taken shape in his mind before his 
return. 

The book was finished in Eighth 
month, 1868, but a publisher was hard 
to find. At last the American Publish- 
ing Co., Hartford, agreed to issue it. 
Its success was instant and overwhelm- 
ing. Edition after edition was sold in | 
such rapid succession that the presses 
could not turn them out fast enough. 


THE FAULTFINDERS. 


Three men took joy in finding fault, 
And thus it came to pass 

The gods upon each one of them 
Bestowed a piece of glass. 


The fool contrived of his a lens 
Wherein to gloating eyes 

The smallest blot that could be found 
Was magnified in size. 


The just man made of his a pane 
All clear without a flaw; 

Nor summer sun nor winter rain 
Affected what he saw. 


The wise man pondered long and well 
How best the search to aid; 

Then taking up the crystal gift, 
Of his a mirror made. 


The American Frien 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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A GREAT CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


It would clear the air of much mist and fog if the 
central principle of the Protestant Reformation were 
fully understood and grasped by the rank and file 
of the Christian Church today. Ht is true that the 
Reformation left many things unreformed and passed 
on a mass of medieval conceptions which never origi- 
nated in the Gospel, but the important point to 
remember is this, that Luther discovered a reforming 
principle which is just as living today as when he 
shook the world with it, and which, if truly appre- 
ciated, would continue to reform and purify the 
Chureh in our age and on through the ages. 

The new principle which Luther brought to light 
and by which he produced a new epoch in Christian 
history was his rediscovery of the meaning of Faith. 
Faith, in the medieval Church, had come to mean a 
blind acceptance of the accumulated practices, sacra- 
ments and doctrines which the Church claimed were 
necessary for salvation. The first article of the 
medizeval creed reads: ‘‘Whoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the catholic 
‘faith’; which ‘faith’ except everyone do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” 

Luther lived his way back to the root-idea of the 
Gospel, the principle which was, too, the core of St. 
Paul’s message: Faith is trust and confidence in the 
living God whom Christ has revealed, a personal and 
continuous surrender of the self to this forgiving 
God and a transformation and renewal of the whole 
man through His divine grace. Faith, in Luther’s 
own words, was “no longer to be thought of as 
adherence to Church doctrines or historical facts,” 
but rather ‘‘an active, powerful thing by which we 
are changed and regenerated, a living, deliberate 
confidence in the grace of God, for which we would 
die a thousand deaths—a confidence which makes 
us joyous, intrepid and full of cheer.” This is the 
great Reformer’s confession of Faith. He turned 
away from the complicated questions which only per- 
plex and confuse the mind, and centered religion 
upon a Person, the God revealed in Christ and 
presented to the soul in the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit. By one stroke he released religion from 
everything foreign to it, and fixed it in the heart’s 


_ personal response to this Person, who is the all in all 


for salvation, for life here and hereafter, and for 
power to overcome the world. 

There have always been in the world two well- 
marked types of religion—one concerned first and 


| last with the heart’s attitude to God and with the life 


which springs out of this attitude, and the other busy 
with questions of ritual and ceremony and traditional 
doctrines as the essence of religion. 

In the Old Testament, the prophets represented the 
first type. They thought very little of the sacred 
ceremonies with which the men of the other type 
were so busy. “TI will have mercy and not sacrifice,” 
is their interpretation of God’s will. “Wash you, 
make you clean, cease to do evil, learn to do well. 
Relieve the oppressed, plead for the orphans and 
widows. Make your crimson soul white as wool, 
through the pardoning love of God.” “I hate your 
sacred feasts, your solemn assemblies, your burnt 
offerings, your meal offerings and your peace offer- 
ings of fat beasts.” But to the men of the other 
type these were the very things which constituted 
religion, and the “minor matters” of the heart and 
life bothered them very little. The same contrast 
appears between the religion of Christ, with His 
insistence on purity of heart and love toward God 
and man; and the scribes, who found the essence 
of religion in tithing mint and anise, in washing cups 
and platters, and in the temple service. St. Paul is 
for a religion which “puts on Christ” and makes a 
“new creation” ina man. His opponents insist that 
there can be no salvation without circumcision and 
the Mosaic system. 

Luther is a Christian of the first type, fixing on 
living Faith in a living Person as the whole of 
religion; his opponents in the Catholic church were 
of the second type, demanding the observance of the 
body of accumulated tradition. The early Friends 
were of the first type, finding the key to salvation in 
“Jesus Christ, who speaks directly to our condition.” 
Their Calvinist opponents were of the other type, 
insisting on the acceptance of a vast and complicated 
system of theology as essential to salvation. 

Today these two types are represented among 
Friends by Tue American Frienp and the Hvan-, 
gelical Friend, of which I now speak because the 
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latter has raised the issue. Tur Amertcan Frrenp 
refuses to be entangled in the complicated mesh of 
metaphysical theology, and simply insists on the cen- 
tral Reformation principle that Faith is trust and 
confidence in a living Person—the God revealed in 
Christ and revealed through the Holy Spirit to our 
own. souls—and a life of devoted loyalty to Him. It 
has no fear of scientific research or historical investi- 
gation, for its Faith is in a Person who has been, 
is, and will be sufficient for us. Its one concern is 
to be true to His truth and loyal to His will. 

The Evangelical Friend begins and ends with a 
set of views which it assumes are essential to salva- 
tion.* This is what representatives of this second 
type always do. It is forced by the logic of its posi- 
tion into sharp collision with the scholarship of 
today and of the future, and it must stand or fall 
with its views, for it cannot adjust itself to advanc- 
ing knowledge without changing its entire basis. 
Being bound to a set of views, it finds itself incapable 
of appreciating the underlying principle of those who 
compose the other type, or their honesty of purpose, 
or their personal Faith in the Saviour of their souls. 
We have no controversy with it, no hostility to it. 
We have borne, with some patience, its persistent 
tendency to quote from our writings only what it 
thinks will damage us, for it is the natural method 
of this second type in all ages. It is not our busi- 
ness to oppose or to contend or to ery aloud in the 
streets. If there are Friends who find their satis- 
faction in that form of religion, they have a perfect 
right to it and should be free to enjoy it. It is 
our business, meantime, to bear our testimony to a 
religion which is centered not in views and opinions, 
not in theories and dogmas, but in the living Person 
who is the health of our countenance and our God, 
and in this personal Faith we face the future with 
unshaken confidence and trust. R.. M. J. 


A REVISED. DISCIPLINE FOR PHILADEI- 
PHIA FRIENDS. 


The most significant feature of the annual gather- 
ing of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting this year was 
the adoption of a revised discipline, which action 
leaves Ohio Yearly Meeting the only large Orthodox 
body in America under a discipline that has been in 
operation for more than ten years. Though the 
changes were not all that many Friends hoped for, 
the revision was quite thorough and marks an advance 
along a number of lines. The Philadelphia disci- 


*If any evidence of this statement is needed see issue of | 
Fourth month 14, 1910, page 2. 


pline, like the former disciplines of all the older 
yearly meetings, was a collection of rules and testi- 
monies adopted and revised from time to time, some 
of ‘them dating back to the seventeenth century. 
This gave the work an antique flavor and a historical] 
value which those with a due reverence for the past 
regret to see succumb to the iconoclasm of change. 
But even the most conservative members of the yearly 
meeting felt that the time had come when, for the sake 
of efficiency, their discipline should be made a work- 
ing hand-book rather than a relic. It is this attitude 
of response to present needs that-makes the revision 
so significant. 


_ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


The change in the title of the permanent board from 
the ‘‘Meeting for Sufferings” to the “Representative 
Meeting” is suggestive. The rigorous conditions 
which called this body into existence and ‘gave it its 
name have Jong since passed away. Meanwhile, 
however, many situations have arisen demanding the 
prompt and continuous attention of Friends, and this 
body has come, naturally, to represent the yearly 
meeting in such cases. All this is reflected in the 
change of title, an insignificant thing in itself, yet 
the index of a marvelous transformation—toleration 
in place of bigotry; care for others as well as care 
The title “Meeting for Sufferings,” is 
now a matter of history in America. 


for ourselves. 


Slavery in its old form has been banished from 
our body politic, and total abstinence, not ‘‘modera- 
tion,’ is the present-day Christian ideal—hence the 
section on “Slave Trade and Slavery,” also the one 
on ‘Moderation and Temperance,” were omitted. 


The section on “Gaming and Diversions’ was 
re-written. In the old discipline ‘‘stage-plays, horse 
races, music, dancing,” and all species of gambling 
were considered as gross evils, but the chief emphasis 
was put on the condemnation of music. To indulge 
in musie, even “‘that called sacred,” or to have instrn- 
ments of music in the home was ground for disunity. 
Two-thirds of the section was devoted to this diver- 
sion. The language of the revised discipline is as 
follows: 


We would therefore plead with all our members to con- 
sider carefully the use of their time, and discriminate wisely 


in the choice of their recreation, that nothing be done which . 


tends to dissipate the spiritual life and to hinder their growth 
in higher things. 

We counsel them to avoid the use of such pastimes as music, 
card-playing, and the other varying forms of social levity. 
believing that these practices weaken and disqualify the soul 
for the true service of Christ and we advise parents and con- 
cerned Friends to exercise a watchful care and to use affec- 
tionate labor to discourage indulgence in such amusements. 


7 
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It is only such offences as ‘“‘attendance at theaters, 
operas, dances, horse races,” or engaging in “any 
species of gambling” that is considered absolutely 
“repugnant to Christian living” and “should be testi- 
fied against.” While the new section is a decided 
advance over the old, a more consistent application 
of the principles of psychology would have improved 
the paragraph dealing with “the use of music as a 
part of divine worship.” 

The most important changes in the discipline are 
those enlarging the function of the women’s meetings. 
Heretofore a man was admitted into membership, 
transferred to another meeting or disowned, by the 
men’s meeting alone, while like action by women 
Friends required confirmation from the men. Now 
the concurrent action of the other sex is required 
for both men and women in all these respeets. 

A wider latitude is also given for joint sessions: 

When the membership of a monthly meeting is so situated 


that they cannot properly hold both men’s and women’s 
monthly meetings separately, and it is desired to hold them 


jointly, they may apply to the quarterly meeting for per- | 


mission to hold them in joint session . . . The joint meeting 
shall have authority to carry out the provisions of the discipline 
as provided for both men’s and women’s monthly meet- 
ings 

When other meetings for discipline desire to hold joint 
sessions for the consideration of subjects of common con- 
cern they are at liberty to do so; . 


All these changes seem to us to widen the application 
of the principle of spiritual democracy. 

The most inadequate section of the revised disci- 
pline is that on ‘‘Ministry.” Only one form, that 
of “prophetic” ministry, is recognized as being con- 
sistent with Quaker principles. Great is the value 
of this wholesome spiritual exercise; but other forms 
of ministry are quite as essential. Worship on the 
basis of silence should be maintained, but our present 
need for an efficient teaching ministry and pastoral 
service is only too evident. While the methods of 
others may be ill adapted to our use, a broad study 
of the subject and positive teaching will do more to 
advance our cause than a testimony against “a min- 
istry exercised at stated times or for pay.” This 
section of the revised discipline, together with 
others admonishing Friends not to attend services 
where employed pastors speak, seems to confuse the 
various forms of ministry and, as we believe, stands 
in the way of discovering a means of co-ordinating 
them into a system consistent with our principles. 
To preserve a free Gospel ministry and provide for 
efficient Gospel teaching is our problem. Quakerism 
should be, and, when properly interpreted is, broad 
enough to meet any spiritual need. We are only 
sorry, therefore, that those who have done so splen- 


didly in other sections of this work have not made a 
positive contribution along this line also. 

Taken in its entirety, the revision of this oldest 
of American Quaker disciplines is a good piece of 
work, and in many passages the simple truths so 
dear to us all are beautifully expressed. Here is 
one of the new paragraphs: 

The love ordained in the second commandment as expressed 
by the Lord Jesus, to love our neighbor as ourselves, is the 
measure of the love which we desire may pervade all our 
and as it cannot be attained except by help from 
above, let our prayers ascend to Him, who is the ‘Author of 
every good gift, that our hearts may come fully under the 
influence of His grace, and regard all others through the 
medium of that love wherewith Christ loved us. 


lives; 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE OPENING OF EYES TO THE BLIND. 
A Story and an Allegory. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


I. The Story. 


The son of Timaeus sat begging just out from the 
gate of Jericho, beside the road that wound up from 
the city westward to where it lost itself in the cleft 
ot the hills toward Jerusalem. Well cireumstanced 
was the beggar. The warm climate of the City of 
Palms made his station at the roadside comfortable. 
The sun in winter tempered the chili blasts, when, 
perchance, they blew down from the snowy range of 
Ephraim. And in summer, shade of rock or of 
sycamore and palm-tree softened the heat to a 
delicious languor. Nor were his days days of weari- 
some monotony. He felt the alternate heat and chill 
of sun and cloud, of noon and evening. He smelled 
the balsam of Gilead and the acacias of Moab when 
the breeze drifted in from the desert. At other times 
the west wind wafted down from Judea’s hills the 
pungent odor of burning vine-wood when men pruned 
the vineyards, and the sweet perfume of the blossom- 
ing vines. He heard the softened hum of the busy 
city, the song of birds, and the ery of the ravens 
afar northward in the ravine of the Cherith, where 
of old they fed the fugitive prophet. His living was 
secure. Neighbors and passing strangers alike 
responded to his appeals, for no virtue was more 
prized in Israel than giving of alms. The passing 
caravans on the busy thoroughfare that led up to 
the citadel fed both mouth and mind. From them 
he gleaned not only a harvest of coin, but he drew 
from them also the coveted gossip of the gates, the 
news of palace and temple in Jerusalem, and the 
rumors of the far country—of Rome and Babylon. 
Many a man, Israelite or Gentile, ill-paid workman 
of the city or careworn traveler, had envied the care- 
free beggar basking in fortune’s smile beside the 
Jericho road. | 

But Bar-Timaeus was blind. With increasing 
years came increasing knowledge that other men 
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enjoyed a world which was closed to him from birth. 
He heard them speak of Gilead’s purple hills, of the 
red wall of Moab, lifting itself above the bright 
blue of the Sea of the Arabah. He could not feast 
his eyes on the refreshing sheen of Hermon’s per- 
petual snows far to the north, nor upon the subtle 
play of light and shade among the wadies of Judah’s 
hills. He missed the close companionship of the 
stars in the clear night sky of Palestine, and the 
glory of the sudden bursting forth of full-grown day 
at sunrise. He yearned for the wide horizon sight 
gave others, for the recognition of house and street 
and friends beyond the ken of touch and ear. He 
longed for the freedom of those who walked without 
cane or guide—freedom to escape the pranks of heart- 
less boys, to take part in the harvest feasts, to enjoy 
the village dance, or join the caravans of pilgrims 
winding up to Zion and the courts of the house of 
God. Bar-Timaeus was blind and longed to see. 

There came a day when the passersby began to 
bring strange stories of one Jesus of Nazareth. Men 
thought him possibly the expected Son of David, so 
graciously he spake and so wondrously he healed the 
sick, the lame, the demonized, the deaf, the blind—; 
yes, the blind. Men gave the news half thoughtlessly, ' 
half compassionately, and Bar-Timaeus caught at: 
the word and began to dream of an hour when the 
Rabbi of Nazareth should pass and he himself might 
begin to revel in the world of light and know the 
freedom of them that see. But could the great Rabbi 
cure blindness such as his? Eagerly he put the 
question to the talkative passersby, and at length was 
rewarded by the rumor of one born blind whom he 
had restored at Bethsaida of Galilee and the fresher 
news of such a one whose eyes he had opened at 
Jerusalem’s gate. Then the son of Timaeus resolved 
as well as dreamed, and waited only the uncertain 
opportunity. If only the prophet of Nazareth came 
that way! 

It was a bright spring day, and the passover pil- 
grims were thronging the roads. He was basking 
in the sunshine, harvesting alms from the joyous 
pilgrims, listening eagerly to their tales, when sud- 
denly the tumult increased. When he asked the 
cause, he was told, “Jesus of Nazareth is passing by.” 
Like a thief in the night the coveted opportunity had 
stolen upon him unawares and taken him unprepared 
except as his past character and resolutions had pre- 
pared him. No longer a distant dream or deferred 
hope, but an occasion for action, it threw upon him 
the paralysis of doubt, and Bar-Timaeus hesitated. 
The opportunity was so different from the one he had 
pictured to himself! Would the great Rabbi deign 
to notice, or take the pains to heal such an outcast 
as he? Would He not be offended if a mere beggar 
asked of him so great a boon? Would he not better 
be silent now and have the ruler of the synagogue 
or one of the resident priests present his case and 
intercede for him—later, when the days of unleavened 
bread were past? Assuredly the prophet would be 
returning from the feast by way of Jericho. Face 
to face with the desired occasion, he realized the 


stupendous character of the thing he was to ask. 
Since the world began it had not been known, except 
in the irresponsible rumors to which he had given a 
eredulous ear, that one had opened the eyes of one 
born blind. He had been foolish to believe that it 
could be done, over-ready to listen to idle gossip or 
be made the victim of a cruel jest. 

Then it flashed upon him what the healing would 
mean for his future should it come. He had dwelt 
in his dreams only on the blessings of sight; he had 
never given thought to the new problems and responsi- 
bilities it would bring. It was by his blindness that 
he lived. . If that were cured, what means of livelli- 
hood would remain? He knew no trade. Was he 
not too old to learn one? Were it not better to 
remain a prosperous beggar, the blind, than to take 
the risk of hunger or undergo the hardships of ill- 
requited toil? At least why risk it now? This was 
his harvest time. The passover caravans gave him 
year by year the sustenance of months. Should he 
not rather redeem the opportunity by erying to the 
crowd for alms than to ery out to the unknown 
Galilean for such a doubtful boon as sight ? 

These waves of doubt swept over him and passed, 
but left the fixed purpose, the desire of years 
unmoved. Timidly but resolutely he lifted up his 
voice and called, ‘Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me.” Instantly protests rose from the pass- 
ing throng—a clamor of impatient voices command- 
ing silence and rebuking the presumptuous beggar. 
For the multitudes believed Jesus was shortly to set 
up His kingdom and restore the dominion of David 
with the splendor of Solomon. It was unseemly that 
the Messiah, in triumphal procession to His capital, 
should be interrupted by beggars. But Bar-Timaeus, 
having triumphed over his doubts and _ hesitation, 
was not to be turned aside from his purpose now. 
Above the chorus of protests his ery arose, penetrat- 
ing and insistent, until it caught the Master’s ear, 
ever open to the accents of need. Jesus stopped and 
bade them call him. At once the people, loyal to the 
King’s will, called out to the beggar, “Take courage ; 
rise, He calleth thee.” With hasty dignity, the son 
of Timaeus caught up his cloak, sprang up, and came 
to Jesus. 

“What wilt thou that I do for thee?’ the Master 
asked. And the blind man answered, ‘Rabboni, 
that I may receive my sight.” And Jesus said, “Go 
thy way; thy own faith hath made thee whole.” And 
immediately his eyes were opened, and he followed 
Jesus in the way. 

II. The Allegory. 

Today a blind soul sits begging beside the way 
of life. Well fed is he and comfortable, basking 
“amid the senses while the sun of morning shines.” 
From the influence of neighbors and friends he 
receives sufficient of good ideals and impulses to 
maintain his moral life. Men admire, and some- 
times envy, the prosperous man, shrewd to make 
others serve his ends, quick to seize opportunities for 
his own gain, coldly exact in his observation of men 
and events. 
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But he is spiritually blind. He gazes on sunset 
and autumn glory and sees no Shekinah, no Presence 
in the bush aflame. He has lived among men and 
women, after years of married life as devoted to each 
other as young lovers; has seen mothers keep sleepless 
vigil beside the sick-bed of a child; has known men 
to die at the post of duty; and yet he glibly denies 
honor in man or faithfulness in woman. He has 
looked upon saintly faces and seen no Christ. He 
passes the drunkard in the gutter and hears no trump 
of judgment. He looks into the face of a little child 
but remains skeptical that the kingdom of Heaven is 
here. For he is blind. 


But with increasing years has come an increasing 
sense that other men know a world from the knowl- 
edge of which he is shut out. He has seen his 
friends in prayer, as though they talked with One 
whom he could not see. He has seen men turn back 
from great riches, as if an angel with drawn sword 
guarded the way. He has seen weak women bear 
great burdens of care, and has seen men unbroken by 
crushing grief, as though sustained by a Presence 
from which his own eyes were holden. He knows, 
but does not understand, how Livingstone gave his 
life to win Africa for Jesus—for Jesus, these thou- 
sand years dead. He has seen the crown prince of 
Sweden renounce the throne that he might be a mes- 
senger to the ends of the earth of the kingdom of 
Heaven—the kingdom which is but a name to hin, 
without local habitation or king. He has been puz- 
‘zled and baffled by the reformer’s passion, the 
prophet’s vision, the martyr’s steadfast joy. And he 
yearns to see these things of the spirit, and to enjoy 
the world, beautiful and immortal, which others know 
and enjoy. 

He has been told, in the days that are gone, of 
one Jesus who is able, men say, to reveal the unseen 
to men; to give that purity of heart that enables to 
see God; to open blind eyes to the far-stretching 
beauties of the kingdom of Love. He has met those 
who asserted that He had done so for them, and he 
has dreamed of a convenient season when he would 
seek for the Master and ask at His hand the recover- 
ing of sight. He has resolved “to soothe and recon- 
cile his own conscierce—after while.” 


Today he sits among the throng of worshipers 
expectant. He hears the voice of prayer, the meas- 
ured chant of praise, and learns from lips exultant 
that Jesus of Nazareth is come with power to heal. 
The hour of his resolve has become no longer an idle 
dream of an afterwhile that requires no will, no deed, 
but an insistent call to lift up his heart and cry, 
“Jesus, thou Son of God, have mercy on me.” 

He hesitates. He fears lest the rabble jeer, lest 
former companions stand aloof and neighbors think 
him strange should he thus ery out. His business 
gives him pause. He has amassed his fortune, 
unhampered by conscience, unhindered by pity. 
Could he live and prosper in this new world, where 
conscience sets bounds to craft, and where giving, 
not receiving, is the royal law. 


Would not his folly | 


lead to beggary should he follow Jesus into the 
visionary world of self-renunciation? Moreover, 
was He really here—Jesus, the long since dead ? 
Had He really risen from the tomb, as the strange 
tale runs, to be with men always in the Spirit? Atd 
if He lives, would He hear or take pity on a child 
of sinners such as he? Other men He had healed, 
but could He give spiritual vision to one so blind 2 

Cry aloud, oh blind soul! Lift up thy voice and 
cease not. He will hear even the feeblest whispered 
ery of thy closet’s solitude. Present thy prayer, 
though but in the inarticulate longing of the inmost 
heart, and He will hear and pause. It is for this 
He ever passes and lingers near thee. It shall. be 
unto thee according to thy faith and will. He will 
clarify thy heart so that thou shalt see God, and 
thou too shalt follow Him in the way. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE COMPREHENSIVE VIEW. 


BY P. J. CAMPBELL. 


The avenue of approach determines the view. 
What you see depends, in great measure, on the way 
you look at it. The angle from which you take your 
observations has quite as much to do with the appear- 
ance of the scene before you as the material construc- 
tion of the objects under scrutiny, for eolors are 
merely optical delusions, and change as the reflection 
of light is changed. 

When John G. Saxe, the poet, wrote of the “Six 
Blind Men and the Elephant,” he propounded a great 
life-lesson. Each blind man was honest, sincere and 
earnest. They each maintained their respective 
positions on the subject steadfastly and firmly, 
because each had investigated personally and rested 
his judgment upon the result of that investigation. 
The blind men were well-meaning, they were honest, 
and they were partly right—but only in such slight 
degree as to make their conclusions utterly useless 
and, moreover, absurdly ridiculous. 

There are a great many blind men in the world 
who reach their analysis of life by laying hold of a 
limb, an ear or a tail. They are honest enough, suffi- 
ciently sincere, very much in earnest, and their inten- 
tions good, but all these virtues cannot save them 
from the useless folly of the narrow view. It is just 
as ridiculous to judge life from a single view-point 
as it is to announce that the elephant is like a rope— 
because you have hold of the tail! Any man whose 
experience is confined to any of the extremities of 
life is a wild guesser as to what life means. 

As a race, we have neglected the faculty of observa- 
tion. Civilization has removed the physical neces- 
sity, to a great extent, and so civilized peoples rank 
below savages in keen, alert observation. The average 
man does not see one-third of what transpires before 
his very eyes—the testimony of eye-witnesses always 
conflicts and confuses—why? Because none of them 
see all of a situation, but, like the blind men and 
the elephant, each sees something, and holds on to it 
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with the sublime assurance that he has the key to the 
situation, 

The value of an opinion depends upon its accuracy. 
The comprehensive view is the only useful one. 
Fractional facts are mere splinters of reality, and 
ultimately fall into the debris of time. 

A subject may be considered from all possible view- 
points before any comprehensive conclusions can be 
reached. It is not sufticient to know the cause; you 
must also know the effect; you must know the eee, 
tion as well as the action, the flex as well as the reflex, 
the reverse as well as the obverse. 

The world is full of half truths and fractional 
facts that perform all the functions of error.  Sin- 
cerity and good intent will not save you from such 
blunders ; only painstaking mathematical accuracy in 
comprehensive observation will deliver you from the 
ranks of the mistaken and the bandaged blind. 

A decision made before all sides are impartially 
viewed is null and void. The last aspect to appear 
may totally change the case. It is never safe to 
jump at conclusions—it is a short tumble from the 
intellectual acrobat to the clown. 

Join the school of observation, strive for the com- 
prehensive view, make it a rule never to decide upon 
anything until you have viewed it from all points and 
heard all the evidence; then there is a chance of your 
opinion being of value—otherwise not. Such a 
course is the best precaution against error that we 
ean take; it is the only way to realize and appreciate 
the full significance of life, and the wholesome feeling 
that accompanies the persistent striver after accuracy 
well repays all the painstaking work entailed, for the 
elimination of error brings its own reward—the satis- 
fying truth. 

Chicago, Ill. 


HE SAW THE LORD. 


BY H. LOOMIS. 


While in Tokyo some years ago, Sir Alexander 
Simpson, Edinburgh, Scotland, a renowded Physician 
and scholar, became interested in the Japanese army 
hospital work. Accordingly it was arranged that 
he should visit the Red Cross hospitai in company 
with one of the missionaries who had been a regular 
visitant and was well conversant with the conduct 
of the institution, as well as acquainted with those in 
charge. 

As they were passing through the various wards, 
they came to the one oceupied by the officers, in which 
was a lieutenant who had been brought back from 
the seat of war on account of fever and was eradually 
wasting away, with no prospect of recovery. 

W hen Sir Alexander came to the bedside he took 
the patient by one hand and at the same time placed 
the fingers of the other upon the pulse, so that, as a 
physician, he might be able to determine the actual 
state of the case. Perceiving the enfeebled condition 
and the severe suffering the poor man had evidently 
endured, he said to him: “The Lord must love you 
very much.” 


When these words were interpreted into Japanese 
there came over his sunken and pallid face a look 
of mingled hope and surprise at such a remarkable 
statement, and he reanericd to know how that could 
possibly be. 

Ile was told that it was written in the Bible, “Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth”’ ; and aftlictions were 
sometimes sent of God for the good of His children. 

He then asked eagerly where such a message could 
be found, and requested that some mark might be 
put at the place so that he could find it and read it 
for himself. 

With these words of comfort the distinguished 
visitor and his companion left the man alone with his 
God. 

A short time after the missionary went to see the 
officer again, and to her surprise was welcomed with . 
such a look of joy and peace as she had never seen 
on his face before. By his side was his Bible, and, 
opening it, he pointed to the 12th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and 6th verse, and there by 
the side was written the name of Sir Alexander Simp- 
son and “April 3d, 3.80 P. M.” 

The name and date were not surprising, but the 
very hour and moment of the visit struck the mis- 
sionary as peculiar and evidently having some special 
significance, and she asked him what was the reason 
he had noted down the time so_ particularly. 
“Because,” said he, “that was when I’ first found 
God, and since then I have had such an experience 
of His love and power as I can not tell.” He had 
no more pain or fear of death, and when he left this 
world of suffering it would be just going to that place 
of rest and joy which God has prepared for all who 
love Him. 

But words only were inadequate to describe the 
change which had been wrought. His whole manner 
was so different, and the peaceful, happy expression 
on his face gave evidence even more impressive than 
what he said. There was no doubt but what a great 
and indescribable blessing had come to him, and 
which nothing short of divine power could give. 

At the next visit of the missionary she was told 
that the patient was so very low that orders had been 
given by the physician in charge that no one but the 
attendants could see him. It was a sore disappoint- 
ment, but the rules of the institution must be 
observed. 

A day or two later she went again, and found that 
he had died in the meantime. From the nurse who 
had attended him it was learned that his last days 
and hours were spent in such a happy, triumphal state 
of mind as had never been witnessed there before. 
Such absence of fear at the approach of death and 
joyful anticipation of its coming were quite unknown 
among those who had never heard of God and salva- 
tion through Christ the Saviour. 

As the nurse told the story she was quite overcome 
with weeping, for the impression made by such a 
death was something out of the line of ordinary 
experience as a hospital attendant. She had come to 
realize, as never before, that the grace of God is 
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sufficient for every trial and may become the portion 
of all. 

Guided by the nurse, the missionary was taken to 
the room where the body was lying, awaiting burial, 
and on the cold and pallid face was imaistakable 
expression of triumphant joy. Like the martyr 
Stephen, he had seen the Lord and gone to be with 
Him. 


Yokohama, Japan. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHILD. 


BY T. CORDER CATCHPOOL. 


The little old meeting-house wore an unwonted 
appearance that First-day morning, for the quiet sea- 
side town was thronged with visitors, and the gay 
summer dresses w hich here and there brightened the 
dingy forms showed that in the midst of their holi- 
day-making Friends had not forgotten the quiet hour 
ot worship. 

A soft haze, herald of those glorious West coun- 
try days, had gently enfolded land and sea from 
earliest dawn; but now the sun was dispelling the 
last filmy tendrils of vapor that had clung so per- 
sistently in the shadows, bathing every open space 
with light and warmth. The air was still, and every 
window in the meeting-house had been flung open. 

The sunlight came flooding half-way up the middle 
aisle in a great patch of brightness, for the double 
doors stood wide open. ‘Through the doorway could 
be seen the little tidal harbor with its rough-built 
piers, the red-roofed cottages of the fisher folk clus- 
tered under the hill, and beyond and away to the far 
distance towered the great downs. For several hours 
the tide had been lapping gently into the cove, until 
now the water was only a few feet below the level 
ot the quay, sparkling in the sunshine, reflecting more 
intensely the deep blue of the sky, and dancing the 
little fleet of fishing craft gaily upon its breast. 

The meeting had: not long settled into stillness when 
all eyes were turned ‘towards a small figure in a 
stiff, white sailor suit that rumpled at every move- 
ment. The sailor hat was thrown down at his side, 
revealing a happy, sunburnt face. 

The boy had been gazing intently for some time 
through the open doorway at the fishing boats. Now 
he slowly slipped from his seat; the silence was 
broken by his fearless childish voice: “The fisherman 
said he couldn’t take me out in his boat because there 
wasn’t any wa-a-ater !” 

The accents had risen louder, until at the end he 
lingered shrilly over the last word in a voice half 
tearful with disappointment; then suddenly with a 
bright smile he pointed to the harbor. “But now he 
can sail me right out to the big, blue sea.’ 

Unconscious of all save the sunshine and the sea, 
which filled his whole diminutive being with glad- 
ness, the lad held out a hand to his father, beckoning. 
Then his little person was lost to sight through the 
open doorway, and a tall figure strode out quietly 
after the innocent truant. 

The pure heart of a child had rejoiced in its 


instinctive’ knowledge of the goodness of the loving 
Father, manifested so abundantly that glorious 
First-day morning by the beauties of earth and sea 
and sky. And to many older hearts came afresh the 
yearning for a simple, childlike faith; came a clearer 
understanding of His words, ‘‘For of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven”; and upon all came the stillness 
of a great peace, for they had heard the ministry of 
a little child.—Fellowship Paper. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting convened for its 
229th annual gathering at the old Arch Street Meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia the 18th inst. As in former 
years, the attendance was quite good and uniform 
throughout. The first important subject to claim 
the attention of the yearly meeting was the adoption 
of a revised discipline, which had. been prepared by 
the Meeting for Sufferings. The work of revision did 
not affect the section on marriage, that having been 
referred to a special committee. The proposed new 
discipline was acceptable to the yearly meeting, and 
will go into effect the 1st of Sev enth month. After 
women Friends coneurred, the book committee was 
directed to print and distribute a number of copies. 

The committee appointed one year ago to consider 
the advisability of revising the rules governing mar- 
riage did not see their way clear to recommend a 
change. Many in the yearly meeting think that the 
discipline should allow monthly meetings to care for 
marriages of their members with non- -members , pro- 
viding the contracting parties desire it. There is 
not sufficient unity in the yearly meeting to warrant 
such a change at this time. 

In the future greater care is to be exercised in 
keeping monthly meeting records. Membership sta- 
tistics are to be reported each year. An additional 
query relating to the subject was put into the new 
discipline and a standing committee of the yearly 
meeting was appointed to assist monthly meeting 
recorders when needed. 

As usual, about two days 
the answers to the queries. 
erally referred to as “considering the state of 
Society.” However, these words do not convey an 
adequate idea of what actually takes place. Very 
little specific information concerning the several 
quarterly meetings is gained from the summary 
answers, but they give oceasion for members in 
attendaice at yearly meeting to express their living 
“eoncerns” for the welfare of the Society. More OF 
the younger members took part this year than ever 
before. Special emphasis was laid upon the import- 
ance of Bible study not only devotionally, with the 
mind open to the impressions of the Spirit, but 
intelligently, with a judicious use of the many 
helps that are now available. The great need 
for a teaching ministry was also mentioned. Some 
wished to discourage young men from entering 
certain departments of the law where they are exposed 


were spent reviewing 
This exercise is gen- 
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to special temptations; but a more living “concern” 
seemed to be that they should be encouraged in the 
law and have the united sympathy of the meeting, 
since their position afforded an added opportunity for 
bearing testimony to our distinctive principles, not- 
ably the one against taking and administering oaths. 
It was pointed out that our duty to Christ was para- 
mount to our duty to the Society, and that Quakerism 
should mean to each one of us the highest expression 
of Christianity. We should be very careful, there- 
fore, in judging other Christians, and be very charit- 
able in testifying against those practices which are 
not in harmony with our interpretation of the Gospel. 

For the first time in nine years Westtown Board- 
ing School reported a financial gain in its operations 
for the year. Several minor improvements were 
made about the premises, and the teachers’ salaries 
were slightly advanced. One hundred and twenty- 
three boys were enrolled, and 119 girls. An appro- 
priation of $1,500 was granted for next year. 

The committee which was appointed last year to 
visit the smaller outlying meetings was generally well 
received, but asked to be released. They found most 
of the country meetings weak in members, due to the 
migration of young Friends to the centers of popula- 
tion. They also found the mid-city meetings declin- 
ing, since there is a general movement from the 
congested districts to the suburbs. There are 59 
particular meetings, about 40 of which are not in as 
flourishing a condition as they were tenor fifteen 
years ago. ‘There are recorded ministers in only 18 
meetings. The spiritual life of the membership, 
however, is generally good, and gives evidence of 
healthy growth. A word of caution was addressed to 
wealthy Friends, warning them against a tendency to 
drift into habits of expensive living. 

The several associations which have been accus- 
tomed to hold their meetings at Twelfth Street Meet- 
ing-house during yearly meeting week produced 
unusually strong programs this year. The outside 
speakers were Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, Pittsburg; 
Carolena Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Mrs. C. A. R. 
Janvier, a former missionary to India; Dr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, superintendent of International Reform 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Porter R. Lee, general 
secretary of the charity organization in Philadelphia ; 
Augustus T. Murray, of Leland Stanford University, 
and Gen. R. H. Pratt, who for a number of years 
was the executive head of the Indian Industrial 
Training School, Carlisle, Pa. 

The address of Wilbur F. Crafts before the Tem- 
perance Association was especially well received. He 
closed with the little poem which appears on our cover 
page this week. Although Gen. Pratt appeared on 
the program Fifth-day evening, when Friends are sup- 
posed to be weary with yearly meeting work, never- 
theless an unusually full house greeted him, and all 
were well paid for their coming. He told of his 
Indian policy, which would enable the red men to 
become a component part of our population and thus 
eliminate the Indian problem. 

Tea was served each evening between 5.45 and 7.30. 


Sone Wielos on Present Day Topics. 


CHRISTIANITY—FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF A SCIENTIFIC STUDENT. 


BY J. H. COFFIN. - 
(Concluded. ) 


The answer to the question whether we will give » 
up either religion or evolution as a scientific theory, 
or whether we shall attempt some reconciliation 
between them, is now apparent. It is a fact, and 
we may as well recognize it, that dogmatic theology 
and evolution cannot both be held at once. Which, 
then, is to yield? The answer to this question must 
surely be that they must each yield to the other. On 
the one hand, evolution must recognize the facts of 
the religious experience that there is within the mind 
of man universally, a feeling of dependence upon 
some higher power, and that this feeling in its highest 
form (love) profoundly influences the lives and con- 
duct of men. And evolution must be willing for 
theology further to characterize this feeling and its 
object and make clear the relation of God to man. 

On the other hand, our theology must be modified 
in certain ways. We now have at hand vastly more 
knowledge than was available when the Church 
dogmas .were first formulated. Facts which were 
then undreamed of concerning nature and experience 
are constantly pouring in through innumerable chan- 
nels. Modern science has put a new emphasis upon 
observation, and has improved its methods. JH. g., 
the telescope, spectroscope, microscope and all the 
other pieces of modern scientific apparatus are reveal- 
ing things which would have seemed no less than 
miraculous a thousand years ago, and with such 
rapidity that we are no longer surprised by them. 
In the laboratory and in the field, by experimenta- 
tion and observation, in the shop and in the hospital 
we are learning more and more about the laws of 
matter and motion, both organic and inorganic, of 
energy both conscious and unconscious. And 
nowhere have advances been so remarkable as in the 
biological sciences—the life sciences. In _ these 
everywhere and always the fact that things, both as 
individuals and as classes, have become what they 
are by a process of growth and development, and that 
this process is always going on, is receiving new con- 
firmation after confirmation, both in the realm of 
organic and inorganic nature. Even one’s religious 
experience ought to grow, and does do so when prop- 
erly nurtured. 

Theology has regarded the encroachments of evo- 
lution with great concern, and even with horror and 
loathing, because it seems at first sight not only to- 
outrage the intellect, but also the moral sense. To 
accept evolution would seem to deny that man was~ 
created in God’s own image, the special recipient of 
His constant care. It would seem to cast him down 
with the grass of the field which withers, and the 
beasts that perish. In accordance with this reaction, 
then, shall our theology remain so rigid as not to- 
accommodate itself in any measure to the steadily 
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enlarging body of beliefs called evolution, and ignore 
the constantly growing number of facts which 
increases the probability of the truth of that theory ? 
On the contrary, the thinking man should seek to 
make his religious thought and his scientific thought 
fit together and supplement each other. He should 
have a greater reverence for facts than for mere 
theory, whatever its nature. He must incorporate 
his evolution within his theology on the one hand, 
and his theology within his philosophy on the other 
hand. And if the facts make it necessary for him 
to modify his theology, he may rest assured that in 
his completer knowledge the religious life will not 
suffer, but will be raised to even a higher level than 
that upon which it existed before. There was a time 
in the history of the Church when it had to incor- 
porate and assimilate the great hoards of barbarians 
from the North, or perish at their hands. It chose 
the former alternative, and proceeded to Christianize 
them. As a result, the succeeding centuries experi- 
enced a reformation and revival of religious enthus- 
iasm such as the world has scarcely seen at any other 
time. In hke manner the time has come when 
theology must incorporate and assimilate evolution 
or suffer by not doing so. But in so doing, a new 
leaven will be instilled into the whole, and theology 
will put itself into sympathy with God’s method of 
accomphshing things in the natural, the mental and 
the social world. 

Reference has already been made to the difficulty 
with which the Church accepted the Copernican 
theory of the universe. To the mind of the early 
Christian the earth was flat and had four corners. 
It was the fair home of man, and was placed in the 
center of the universe with all things ordained for 
man’s happiness. The sun gave him light by day, 
and the moon and stars by night. To accomplish 
this they journeyed around the earth every twenty- 
four hours. The harvests came, the winds blew, the 
floods rose, the pestilence descended upon man, all 
for the blessing or warning or chiding of the chief 
among God’s creatures. In return for all these bene- 
fits, and in acknowledgment of His power, man’s 
highest function was to glorify God. To give up this 
system of beliefs regarding the central and signifi- 
cant place of the earth as man’s dwelling place 
seemed absolutely to undermine the whole scheme of 
salvation. And to accept the Copernican theory 
meant to dethrone humanity and make it a mere 
incident in an aimless series of cosmical changes. 
Man would no longer dwell at, the center of things, 
the special object of divine solicitude, but would be 
the inhabitant of an insignificant world out in the 
margin of a universe which had no discernable rela- 
tion to man. It is no wonder the Church persecuted 
the founders of this theory and argued that the very 
foundations of revealed religion were being over- 
thrown by this new heresy, an undemonstrated scien- 
/tifie theory. 

But the theory did prevail, and we no longer find 
it difficult to hold the Copernican theory of the 
heavens, and at the same time to be religious. When 


"4 


it was established, the theory might well have been 
pronounced the greatest revolution that had ever 
been effected in man’s views of the universe in which 
he lives. And if there is any lesson in this bit of 
history for us, it is surely this: We are now in the 
midst of an even greater revolution than this in the 
way of regarding the world. It is a revolution in 
which the evolutionary theory as an explanation of 
the forms of existence, both material and mental, has 
taken the réle of the Copernican theory. The 
inevitable result will be that this new doctrine will 
be as thoroughly incorporated into our theology as 
the Copernican theory. And it will come to be 
accepted upon the same common sense basis in other 
generations as the Copernican theory is in ours. For 
the common sense of any given generation consists 
of the revolutionary beliefs of philosophers in ages 
past, for which they have suffered and, many times, 
died. 

The essentials of the religious experience will 
always remain the same. They are absolute and uni- 
versal, and have been given us once for all in the life 
and teachings of the lowly Nazarene. But the 
theories which men hold regarding these facts will 
change from time to time, as they have in the past, 
as new facts make their appearance. And the 
changes will be toward higher and higher concep- 
tions. 

Is there one for whom habit of mind makes it 
impossible to accept a change of belief? Ts there 
one whose religious experience is so ensconced in and 
supported by a given set of creeds and doctrines that 
he could not change them without losing the experi- 
ence? ‘Then let him hold to these beliefs as his most 
sacred intellectual possessions, for such they are. 
But let him not judge harshly the individual whose 
beliefs are in the forming, and who is tremendouslv 
influenced by the methods and results of modern 
science, and who is inclined, therefore, to hold a 
slightly different set of beliefs. Let him exercise 
the same tolerance and respect for the beliefs of 
another that he demands for his own. And let him 
remember that it was the Publican who went down 
to his house justified, and not the Pharisee. Let 
him remember that true Christianity consists not in 
holding a certain set of hard and fast beliefs, a cer- 
tain philosophy, but rather that to be a true Chris- 
tian means to be poor in spirit, to mourn, to be meek, 
to hunger and thirst after righteousness, to be merci- 
ful, to be pure in heart, to be a peacemaker, and to 
be persecuted for righteousness’ sake, | 


Earlham, Ind. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should b d 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa}. aoe 


F, A. I. M. BOARD MEETING, 1910. 


_The board of the Friends Africa Industrial Mis- 
sion met for its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Fourth month 6th and 7th. Representatives 
were there from seven yearly meetings, and the other 
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yearly meetings represented on the board were heard | purpose. Plenty of obstacles might be seen, but the 


from by letter. All showed a keen interest. 

Chas. Tebbetts, general secretary of the American 
Friends Board of Foreign Missions, Was present as 
a delegate from that body. The missionary force 
was represented by E. J. Rees and Dr. Blackburn. 

Important subjects relating to both the home and 
foreign branches were considered. 

In considering the financial question, deep grati- 
tude was felt for the many friends who have made 
the F. A. I. M. possible. These are our constitu- 
ency, and because of their past generosity in promptly 
responding to every appeal, the board has no hesi- 
tancy in pushing forward and doing what it can to 
meet the crying needs in Kavirondo, 

The work on the field has been under special stress 
because of the forced absence, on acount of sickness, 
of some of the missionaries. This necessitated the 
assuming of extra burdens by those who were left, 
but through it all they have been marvelously sus- 
tained. 

The report from Kaimosi is most encouraging, 
showing faithful effort on the part of the missionaries 
and a spiritual awakening among a number of the 
employes and nearby natives. 

At Maragoli the work was in good condition when 
E. J. Rees and wite had to leave ‘Jast summer. Since 
that time it has been in charge of native Christians, 
the missionaries making as frequent visits as pos- 
sible. The natives have done the best they could, 
but it is not to be expected that the white missionaries 
would not be missed. This same condition. has 
obtained at Lirhanda, but we are looking for 
brighter days ahead, as E. T. Hole is now on his 
way to the field, havi ing gone via England and Ire- 
land by invitation. When he arrives "he will do all 
he can for the work at both these points. 

Chas. and Mary Spann, with their seven-month’s- 
old daughter, Esther, are also on the way to the 
field. They wished to go the shortest route, and 
sailed via Naples from New York Third month 31st. 

The most urgent needs on the field at the present 
time, as brought out by the missionaries, are a hos- 
pital, competent instructors and mission stations 
farther north. 

Chas. Tebbetts addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of the union of the F. A. I. M. and [Nea Oy 
F. M., and after considering the matter from dif- 
ferent ‘standpoints, i it was agreed that the F. A..I. M. 
desires to work in as close harmony as possible with 
the A. F. B. F. M,, but neither Chas. Tebbetts nor 
the board felt that the time had yet come when it is 
best to transfer the Africa work to the other board. 

Dr. Blackburn reported having visited meetings 
in the interests of F. A. I. M. during the fall and 
winter as his health would permit. Everywhere he 
met a cordial reception and found people very much 
interested in the work. 

E. J. Rees has also been busy answering calls to 
speak in his own and neighboring quarterly meetings. 

As has always been “the case, the meeting was 
characterized by great harmony and unanimity of 


s 


confidence of the board is in the living God, who has 
said “Go ye”; and the watchword is “Progress.” 


Things of Interest Among ®urselues 


Josiah Dillon who for some time has been located near 
Salem, Ore., has now returned to his former home near Kiowa, 
Kan. x 

On the 17th inst. Charles F. Weigele began a series of 
meetings in a large tent at Huntington Park, near Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

_ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was not clear to accept the 
joint invitation sent by the New York Yearly Meetings to unite 
with other bodies of Friends in promoting peace. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting will convene at Lawrence, Kan., 
Ninth month 7th, instead of at Wichita, as announced in our 
schedule of yearly meetings for IgI0. 


Herbert W. Reynolds, formerly of Cameron, N C., is now 
located at Mt. Airy. He will do pastoral work there until 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting meets. 

Orlando Tomlinson and Clarence Cosand recently closed a 
two-weeks meeting at Union Street Friends Meeting, 
Kokomo, Ind. The membership was much encouraged and a 
number definitely blessed. 

Frank Kinsey, evangelist of Van Wert, Ohio, closed a very 
successful two-weeks meeting at Thompson, Ohio, on the 17th 
inst. The Congregational and Methodist Churches united and 
the services were held in the Congregational Church. 

James Bean writes from his home address, 1775 Alameda 
Avenue, San Jose, Cal.: “We had a very pleasant winter in 
Honolulu. Mercury never below 60 degrees and usually 
between there and 84 degrees; once or twice up to 90 degrees. 


Harriet F. G. Peele, Sabina, Ohio, president of the W. F. 
M. S., of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, attended the recent 
sessions of Phiadelphia Yearly Meeting. Her mother-in-law, 
Mary Ellen Peele, accompanied her. She was eighty years old 
the day they started for Philadelphia. 


Sandwich Quarterly Meeting held at New Bedford, Mass., 
the 14th inst., united with the action of New Bedford Monthly 
Meeting of Third month 24th in liberating Augustus T. Mur- 
ray to attend New York Yearly Meeting and perform some 
service within its limits. 


Among the visitors attending Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
were: Benjamin P. Brown and Henry Outland, of North 
Carolina; Eli Harvey, of Indiana; Job Gidley, of New Eng- 
land; Harry Moore, of Ohio; George Henry Little, an English 
Friend from Nova Scotia ; Ellen Newlin and Susan Ramsay. 
of Iowa, and Mary Ann Wood, of New York. 

On First-day afternoon, the 17th inst., there was a large 
gathering of young people and others at the old Arch Street 
Meeting House, Philadelphia. The meeting was called by a 
Yearly Meeting Committee especially for young Friends. 
Much fervent exercises for their welfare and that of others 
was expressed. 


Thomas Terrell, whose obituary appears this week, was born 
at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, where he attended the Friends school. 
His education was completed at Earlham College in its 
earlier history, 1849-50. In 1854 he married Lydia Steddom, 
and for more than fifty years they maintained a happy Chris- 
tian home. Six children, sixteen grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren survive him. He was one of sixteen 
brothers and sisters, four of whom are still living. He was 
active in all meeting affairs and held the position of overseer 
and elder for many years. 


Another Friend has been elected to Parliament 
of the matter the London Friend says: 

“The return of F. William Gibbins to Parliament as Mem- 
ber from Mid-Glamorgan, in succession to Sir Samuel TY 
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Evans, brings up the number of Friends in the House of 
Commons to nine, the same number as at the dissolution. 
The new Member enters Parliament as the representative of 
Liberalism as opposed to Socialism, after a somewhat unusual 
contest. He is a decided Peace man and a convinced total 
abstainer, and has the leading control of large tinplate works 
in Neath.” j 


At the recent session of the monthly meeting, Fairmount, 
Ind., the names of two members were presented for considera- 
tion as ministers, Oscar Trader and Hiram Harvey. Oscar 
Trader is| now doing satisfactory work at Rockville, Ohio. 

Several men of Fairmount Quarterly Meeting were 
appointed delegates to the Laymen’s Missionary Conference, 
held at Indianapolis the 12th and 13th inst. They have 
returned very much enthused by the many excellent things 
heard there. 

On First-day the 17th inst., the Bible school at Fairmount 
was largely attended, there being just 100 adult persons pres- 
ent. The average attendance is about 265. 

The 13th inst. a Peace Meeting was held at Corinth Acad- 
emy, Ivor, Va. It consisted mainly in the reading of ten 
essays which had been written by the students of the academy 
in competition for a prize of $5.00 offered by the Peace Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Every essay was very 
commendable and some gave evidence of original and practical 
thinking. Anna B. Thomas, chairman of the committee, was 
present and spoke briefly on the work of a few men who have 
been instrumental in a marked degree, in arousing peace 
sentiment. ‘The essay prepared by Clyde E. Babb was con- 
sidered best and he was given the prize. A volume of 
Whittier’s Poems was given to Emerson Raiford, whose essay 
was considered next best 

Anna B. Thomas remained at Corinth Meeting for religious 
service which proved especially helpful. 


At a banquet served to the men of the Church by the ladies 
of the Friends Social Circle, Wilmington, Ohio, interesting 
and enthusiastic reports were given by the delegates who had 
attended the Laymen’s Missionary Convention recently held 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

Committees were appointed and are actively at work perfect- 
ing plans for a systematic campaign along the lines for which 
the movement stands. 

A very pleasant social event was a surprise reception given 
in the meeting-house parlors, on the evening of the roth inst., 
in honor of the wedding anniversary of Richard R. and 
M. Emma Newby, and of Pres. Albert J. and Ada Brown. 
The latter couple, however, were married on the 17th of the 
month. 

’ At the recent business meeting of the Christian Endeavor 
vane Clifton Hazard, of the college faculty, was made presi- 
ent. 


On the evening of Fourth month 17th the time of Pasadena 
Meeting was taken up with the exercises of the second anni- 
versary of the Friends Japanese Mission and night school. 
The young men of the mission delivered addresses and sang 
songs in English, the addresses treating especially of their 
religious experiences and their satisfaction and joy in Chris- 
tianity. Bunji Kida gave words of admonition and encourage- 
ment to the Japanese present, and expressed to the others 
appreciation and thankfulness for their interest in the welfare 
of the Japanese in Pasadena. His wife read a portion of 
Scripture and the two Kida children sang in Japanese and in 
English. During the past year the school has had an enrol- 
ment of 67, with an average daily attendance of 11. About 
25 Friends participate in the instruction of these students, 
giving them lessons in Bible history and doctrine and in Eng- 
lish language and literature. There is a mid-week religious 
meeting, and on First-day afternoon a Bible school, and a 
Christian Endeavor Society. All this work is carried on 
under the faithful superintendence of Mary A. White. 


Jennie Townsend Gray, whose obituary appears elsewhere in 
this issue, was a daughter of Stephen and Mary Townsend, 
born at Pilot Grove, Iowa, Ninth month 16, 1857. When she 
was about ten years of age her parents settled in the neighbor- 
hood of New Garden, Wayne County, Ind., where she made 
her home until her marriage with Charles Fremont Gray, 
Winchester, 1878. 

She. was converted in early womanhood and ever after 
gave evidence of a genuine Christian experience. She was 
a member of Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Board of Foreign 


Missions, and was especially active in the local missionary 
society. ‘Thé work in Mexico was very dear to her, and in 
company with her husband she spent some time visiting the 
mission stations there. Her grandfather on her father’s side 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and owing to this 
fact she was admitted to membership with the “Daughters of 
the American Revolution.” 

About the middle of the winter just past, she, in company 
with her husband, and their son, his wife and little daughter, 
made a visit of several weeks in Central America. It was 
while returning from this visit between New Orleans and St. 
Louis she was taken with an attack of acute illness which on 
her arrival in St. Louis, assumed an aspect so severe, that it 
was deemed advisable to take her to a hospital. Here all that 
a husband’s attention and the skill of eminent physicians could 
do proved unavailing. The remains were taken for interment 
to Winchester, Ind. 


The annual meeting of Harrisburg Friends was held at 119 
South Second Street, on the 6th inst. The Nominating and 
Auditing Committee, named the previous month, reported the 
treasurer’s account correct with rent paid to date, and $11.00 
in the treasury. They recommended that the secretary here- 
after be known as clerk, as being more in accord with Friends 
usage. 

The receipt of a box of books from the Friends of Fourth 
and Arch Streets was reported, and thanks for the same 
expressed by the meeting., 

The literary program consisted of selections from a report 
of the meeting held at Fourth and Arch Streets, to discuss 
how the interest in our meetings may be increased. 

On Second month 20th, Hannah P. Morris, Olney, attended 
the First-day meeting. On Third month 2d, Isaac Wilson, 
Bloomfield, Ontario, attendéd the monthly evening meeting. 
On third month 13th, Susan Kite, Germantown, and 
Mary P. Nicholson, Haverford, were present. All these visits 
have been much appreciated. 

It has been decided to hold a Bible class for half an hour 
after meeting with a ten-minute intermission for social greet- 
ings. A study of Friends principles was first taken up. This 
was done by comparing the disciplines of the various yearly 
meetings and any other sources of information on the topics, 
“Silent Meetings,” “The Ministry,’ “Dress and Deportment,” 
“Music,” “Business Meetings.” On the 17th inst. a study of 
the “Life of Christ” began. 

There has been an average attendance of 15 at First-day 
meetings since beginning to hold them regularly every First- 
day. 


MARRIED. 


NEWLIN-LEoNARD.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Calvin B., and Nancy A. C. Leonard, Bloomingdale, Ind., 
Second month 22, 1910, Roy Coffin Newlin and DeElla Martha 
Leonard, the Friends ceremony being used. 


DIED. 


Atpricu.—At her home in Woonsocket, R. I., Fourth month 
17, 1910, Lois A., wife of the late William Herbert Aldrich, 
and daughter of the late Jonathan and Thisbe Andrews, in 
the seventy-seventh year of her age, a devoted member of the 


. Society of Friends. 


Arktnson.—At her home in Mooresville, Ind., Fourth 
month 3, 1910, Eliza Jane, wife of Jabin Atkinson, aged sixty- 
three years. 


Gray.—At St. Louis, Mo., Third month 15, 1910, Jennie 
Townsend Gray, aged fifty-two years. The deceased was a 
birthright Friend and a member at Winchester, Ind. 


Mutien.—At her home, Fairmount, Ind., Fourth month 2, 
1910, Effie Wood Mullen, wife of Eugene Mullen, aged 
thirty-seven years. She was a member of Fairmount Meeting 


of Friends. 


Osporn.—At the home of his son, Edmond, near Horton- 
ville, Ind., Fourth:month 15, 1910, Elihu Osborn, in his seventy- 
third year. A life-long member with Friends. 


TERRELL.—At his home in Oskaloosa, Iowa, Third month 
29, 1910, Thomas Terrell, aged eighty-three years: 


Warp—At Winchester, Ind. Third month 21, 
Laurinda Wood, aged seventy-two years. 


1910, 
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Che International Deason 


SECOND QUARTER. 

LESSON VI. FIFTH MONTH 8, IQIO. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
PROVERBS 23 : 29-35. 

GotpEn TExt.—At the last it biteth like a 


serpent, and stingeth like an adder. Prov. 
CLE 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Fifth month 2d. Temperance 
lesson. Prov. 23 : 29-35. 

Third-day. Way to poverty. Prov. 23 : 15- 


23. 
Fourth-day. Source of woe. Isa. 5 : 11-17. 


Fifth-day. Wine forbidden to priests. Tyev. 
10 : I-II. 

Sixth-day. Drunkenness and _ defeat. 1 
Kings 20 : 13-21 


Seventh-day. “The body in subjection. I 
Cor. 9 : 18-27. 

First-day. The better way. Rom, 13 : 7-14. 

Time.—Unknown. 

Place—Unknown, but quite possibly 
Jerusalem. 

Author.—Unknown; the selection is 
from that part of the book of Proverbs 
known as the “Words of the Wise” 
(CProv.e22 17124) 322); 

The book of Proverbs belongs to the 
class of Wisdom Literature. Another 
example in the Bible is Ecclesiastes, and, 
in the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Wisdom. ‘The word “wisdom” is used 
in a technical sense, and “was applied 
to the faculty of acute observation, 
shrewdness in discovery or device, 
cleverness or invention.” 

Though the book of Proverbs is 
popularly ascribed to Solomon, even the 
most cursory examination shows that 
this is a claim which is not made by the 
book itself. (See chapters 24 : 23-34; 
30; 31 : 1-9). It is very evident that the 
book must have been collected gradually 
and how much can be ascribed .to 
Solomon is a matter of pure conjecture. 
The most ancient portions are probably 
those beginning with chapter 10. If 
read with care, it will be seen that verse 
1 of chapter I is not necessarily a title, 
but may be part of an introduction which 
extends to verse 6 inclusive. 

Though a large part of the book is 
rather mechanical and worldly wise, it 
contains passages of great beauty .and 
even spirituality. It reiterates that the 
year of the Lord is the foundation of 
true wisdom, and it inculcates many 
maxims and teachings of great value to 
modern men and women. It appeals 
chiefly to experience rather than to 
revelation; and it is addressed to aver- 
age men and women. It is especially 
directed to the young. “To give prud- 
ence to the simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion.” (Prov. 1 : 4). 

The lesson should be read in the 
Revised, or American Revised Version, 
as they are clearer than the Authorized. 
The whole selection is really a dramatic 
dialogue and if read in that way this 
lesson will be more forcibly presented. 
_ 29. This verse is a series of parallel- 
isms, all in the form of questions. 
“Babbling.” Better, as in R. V.., “com- 
plaining.” 

30. A brief but comprehensive answer 
by the Wise Men or wisdom personified. 
“Tarry long.” A truthful picture. There 
is a tendency to spend a long time over 
wine cups. “To seek out mixed wines.” 
Not simply wines of different kinds 
mixed together, but probably mixed with 
drugs or spices, or with both. This 
would have a greater intoxicating effect. 


31. Most of the wines of Palestine 
were red, or red wines were more highly 
esteemed. “When it sparkleth in the 
cup, when it goeth down smoothly.” 
Amer. R. V. The original is somewhat 
obscure, though the general meaning is 
clear. It is the attractiveness of the 
wine that is dwelt upon. 

32. The truth of this verse has been 
attested thousands of times, and yet 
men will ignore it or disbelieve it. 

33-35. A vivid description of a man in 
delirium tremens, or when completely 
under the influence of liquor. Again 
the Amer: R. V. is to ‘be preferred. 
“Thine eyes shall behold strange things.” 
The whole passage is painfully truthful. 
“The insecurity of the habit is incred- 
ible. It leads to the destruction of 
every faculty which God has mercifully 
given us to protect us from danger and 
guide us through life. The ready per- 
ception of things is marred, the quick 
rallying of the attention is delayed, the 
exercise of the understanding is pre- 
vented, the will is paralyzed, the con- 
science dies.” It is not possible to speak 
too strongly, or to set forth too forcibly 
the risk which everyone must run who 
trifles with this terrible temptation. No 
drunkard every expected to become a 
drunkard; he flattered himself that he 
could keep himself from going too far; 
he could stop whenever he wished to; 
but he failed; and while some may have 
the power to stop, no one can be sure 
that he is of that number. Is the pos- 
sible pleasure of a few moments worth 
the risk? When it -is absolutely sure 
that alcohol injures the body and natural 
powers of all who use it, independently 
of the moral effects, should not the 
answer be no! 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Total abstinence is the only abso- 
lutely safe position. 

2. Support all legitimate measure to 
lessen the sale and use of intoxicants. 

3. If not for your own sake, then for 
the sake of others, abstain, abstain. 

4. The only safe refuge for the drunk- 
ard is the power of Jesus. Christ. He 
can save from all sin, and is able to keep 
us from falling. 


Little Helen, during the three years 
of her life, had never been separated 
from her elder sister night or day for 
more than a few minutes at a time; but 
at last the time came when the sister 
went away for a whole day. The child 
tried every game and occupation she 
knew of, and a new one or two sug- 
gested by her mother, but they all palled. 
Finally she gave up .and stood and 
looked sadly out of the window. ‘Then 
she sighed deeply and said, “It’s still 
the same old day, isn’t it, mother?”— 
Woman's Home Companion, 


Simon Hardcastle believed with sin- 
cere faith that any wife who had, or 
asked, more than’a quarter a year for 
her own amusement or enjoyment was 
being too horrible to contemplate. He 
came from the village store for dinner 
and told what he had heard. 

“Miranda, would you believe that ‘the 
Lord’s Prayer could be engraved in a 
space no larger than a dime?” 

“Well, yes, Simon,” she hazarded, “if 
a dime is as large in the engraver’s eye 
as it is in yours, I should think that he 
would have no difficulty at all.”— 
Housekeeper. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. Gy 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 8, Igto. 
THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 

1. Pet. aes 7-sx 2) Con A 6. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Fifth month 2d. Forgiveness. 


Second-day, 
Colne. G2, 133) Matta Gaise 
Third-day. Purity. Matt. 5:8; I John 3: 


; yoardadans Meekness. Matt. 5:3, 5, 93 
Num. 12: 3. 
Fifth-day. Heb. 
John 5-8. 
Sixth-day. Godliness. Tit. 2: 11-14. 

Seventh-day. Love. I Cor. 13; Col. 3: 
14. 

The standard of character, as we con- 
ceive it, has one representative. He 
exemplifies the graces of life in their 
perfection, and we cannot imagine them 
as less than perfect in Him, nor could 
we bring ourselves to meet Him if we 
did not believe Him perfect—that His 
forgiveness means a perfect and abso- 
lute overlooking of the past—that it 
means just what he says it means—put- 
ting our sins as far away as the east 1s 
from the west, and remembering them 
against us no more forever. Our own 
forgiveness is conditioned on our for- 
givingness. We are familiar with the 
statement of the fact: If ye forgive not, 
your Father will not forgive you. 
wonder if we apply the quality test to 
our forgiveness as we demand it of our 
Father, in perfection; or does a second 
offense revive the debt of the first, and 
effect a cumulative result? Does our 
forgiving, however, close the account as 
regards the item in hand? 


In forgiveness God also justifies. He 
discounts the future, as it were, and 
reckons on the life that is to be lived 
henceforth as it were the present attain- 
ment, and goes to work with us to bring | 
to pass His own purpose for good in our 
behalf. The final result is not yet made 
manifest, but there is one thing on which 
our minds are clear; there is no corrupt 
or evil thing in it; what we are to be 
has no taint or mixture of alien or dis- 
tracting thought or purpose. If we 
really hope—and hope is desire plus 
expectation—if we expect this attain- 
ment, we seek to eradicate the corrup- 
tion; we purify ourselves, that with 
clear vision we may see our pattern. 

One of the tests that Satan often finds 
crucial for those who are seeking to 
escape him is to place us where our 
good motives are misunderstood and our 
well-meant overtures rejected. Our 
Lord was so treated. “By the prince of 
devils He casteth out devils,” they said 
of Him. Such an experience develops 
the foundations of our lives. If real 
benevolence and _ helpfulness control, 
pity for the blind will show that we are 
meek; if there is a sense of our own 
merit, of our good desert and com- 
mendable activity in behalf of those 
below us in the scale of righteousness, 
our vulnerable armor will be pierced, 
and we will have to seek to learn more 
truly the meekness that is our ideal for 
Jesus and that we must make our ideal 
for ourselves before He can present us 
without spot or wrinkle. 

The ideal aimed at by Christ in all 
His work in our behalf is our renewal 
and development along the line of His 
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own being. It is manhood as God meant 
it when He said: “Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” Jesus 
was perfect man, the one true gentle- 
man, using that word in its best estate, 
without artificiality and without diminu- 
tion of strength or courage. The funda- 
mental grace of such a character is 
inevitably love, since its is grounded in 
and patterned after Him who is love; 
and what is the fundamental grace is the 
crowning one; for love is the fulfillment 


of the law—not a superposed rule, but | 


an innate outworking principle of being 
—the vital fact of life. 


“Calhoun White stuck his head in 
through the ticket window of Salters 
Depot railroad station and said: 

““Boss, gimme two round trip tickets 
to Society Hill, one fur myself and one 
fur a corpse.’ 

“T never heard of nobody buying 
excursion tickets for corpses,’ said the 
agent. ‘What’s the meaning of this?’ 

“Well, boss,’ Calhoun White replied, 
‘my brother Webster died yesterday and 
I want to take the corpse up to Society 
Hill and let the family view the 
remains, and then I’ll bring him back 
to Salters Depot here and bury him. 
That'll be a big sight cheaper than for 
the whole family to traipse all the way 
from Society Hill and all the way back 
again.’ ”’—Pittsburg Dispatch, 


POSTUM FOR MOTHERS 


THE DRINK THAT NOURISHES AND SUPPLIES 
FOOD FOR MOTHER AND CHILD. 


“My husband has been unable to drink 
coffee for several years, so we were very 
glad to give Postum a trial and when 
we understood that long boiling would 
bring out the delicious flavor, we have 
been highly pleased with it. 

“Tt is one of the finest things for nurs- 
ing mothers that I have ever seen. It 
keeps up the mother’s: strength and 
increases the supply of nourishment for 
the child if partaken of freely. I drank 
it between meals instead of water and 
found it most beneficial. 


“Our five-year-old boy has been very 
delicate since birth and has developed 
slowly. He was white and bloodless. I 
began to give him Postum freely and 
you would be surprised at the change. 
When any person remarks about the 
great improvement, we never fail to tell 
them that we attribute his gain in 
strength and general health, to the free 
use of Postum and this has led many 
friends to use it for themselves and 
children. 


“I have always cautioned friends to 
whom I have spoken about Postum, to 
follow directions in making it, for unless 
it is boiled fifteen or twenty minutes, it 
is quite tasteless. On the other hand, 
when properly made, it is very delicious. 
I want to thank you for the benefits we 
have derived from the use of your 
Postum.” 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 


in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
. mterest. 


Absolutely 
Pp ure ::- 


Baking Powder 
improves the flavor 
and adds to the 
healthfulness 
of the food 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN oro. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Union 
Springs, N. Y., Fifth month 27th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month 1st. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk. Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
teks J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
hio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
ae 3734 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 

io 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 3oth. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Ave., Wichita, 

an. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month  atst. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


NOTICE. 


| Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting will 


be held at Millbrook, N. Y., on Sixth- 


day and Seventh-day, Fifth month 6th 
and 7th, instead of earlier in the same 
week as usual and as published in 
Friends Pocket Almanac. 

Henry H. Swirr. 


New Black Dress Goods 
Every Wanted Style 


Designers’ art and Weavers’ skill have 
achieved wonders in the production of the 
new Black Dress Goods for Spring and 
Summer — elegantly draping fabrics for 
delicate tailoring or beautiful novelties 
in weaves exquisitely charming for street 
and afternoon costumes. The world’s best 
looms have contributed to our showing of 
the new and fashionable in Black Dress 
Goods. 


These few we mention: 


Black Broadcloths—$1.00 to $3.50 
Black Voiles—75c to $2.50 

Black Serges—58c to $3.00 

Black Nun’s Veilings—45c to $1.50 
Black Mohairs—37 4c to $2.00 
Black Eoliennes—$1.25 to $2.50 
Black Crepes de Chine—$1.50 to $4.50 
Black Mannish Suitings—75c to $3.00 
Black Prunellas—$1.00 to $2.50 


3»—> Aisle 6, Centre 


-STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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FIR ANCIAL 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAKS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J, Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6* 
LENDER 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMEAT C0. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


NET TO| FARM 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 


per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 


PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, (Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


NW. Con lO & ARCH 


We ATER PRAISE ADEL. PEIIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Mederate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones \ Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


LOANS © 
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SHELTERED. 
BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 
Though thou may not know the way, 
In thy heart keeps up this song: 
“He abides.” 


Though thou may not know the way, 
All will come as clear as day. 
Jesus guides. 


Thou may know His strength upholding 
And His constant love enfolding. 
Jesus guides. 


All thy steps He wisely numbers, 
He sleeps not, nor ever slumbers. 
He abides. 


SUB6CRIBERS' WANTS. 


We partic imvite the etvention of the readers of ““The 
Americen 


* to this eslama. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone whe wishes to advestice. The cost is per 
\ins each insertion. No advertivement is accepted heme 


than asc. Cash with evder. ; 


WANTED.—A good country home for a well 
brought-up boy of twelve (12) years, in return 
for such services as he can render out of school 
hours. Reference required. Apply by letter 
49 Mrs. CHARLES GILPpin, 1126 Girard St., Phila., 

enna. 


DAHLIAS—20 kinds $1.00, satisfaction guar-’ 
anteed. Write for full particulars, catalogue. 
My Dahlias won Grand Prize at St. Louis 
World’s Fair and Gold Medal at Buffalo. 
H. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass. 


A CUSTOMER SAYS 


That a booklet we recently designed and 
printed for him has elicited favorable com- 
ment from every recipient, and is bringing 
much more business than its predecessor 
(manufactured by another printer.) 


We'll show samples of both if you’ll call. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert Street t=! Philadelphia 


. 
* 


JESUS:-GE 
NAZARETH 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 


Professor in Earlham College 
Author of “The Parables of Jesus" 


An Interesting Modern Viewpoint 


In this book Professor Russell makes | 
‘an effort to show Jesus in His saving | 
truth and power to those who may be | 
alienated from the Christ of past gener- | 
ations.’? The result is clear and im- 
pressive. 

The author considers the character of 
the Saviour reverently yet without pas- 
sion. Assuming the standpoint of the in- 
telligent man of to-day,—‘‘who thinksin 
terms of the evolutionary philosophy and 
who presupposes the commonly accepted | 
results of Biblical critieism’’—he makesa 

) fresh interpretation, simple and popular 
in method and positive and religiously | 

| helpful in its result, of the historical | 
character and spiritual significance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


12mo,5% by 734in. 112 pages Silk Cloth 
Price, 60 Cents Net 


Postage 6 Cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Wall Papers---All Grades. 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


The Provident Life = Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge fer 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary id 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
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THE CONQUERORS 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 


Methought that’ I saw in a vision a man who had striven and won. 

He was crowned with the crown of a victor, while the world looked 
kindly on. 

For the world, it loveth a hero and seldom sayeth him nay. 

He was strong with the strength that had carried all obstacles out of his 
way; 

He was brave: What others had shrunk from he faced and did not quail; 

He was proud with the sense of a power that was never known to fail; 

And the world, that loveth a hero, laid its richest gifts at his feet— 

All things for the valiant victor who suffereth no defeat! 

. 

Then, again I saw in my vision a man who had striven and lost. 

For years he had fought unyielding, yet he counted not the cost, 

For this man, too, was a hero, and he took the decree of Fate 

As a brave man taketh his portion who hath) fought where the odds are 
great. 

No palm of a valiant victor, no kingly crown for him, 

For the world, that loveth a hero, hath eyes that are wondrous dim. 

But a goddess stooped and touched him; and I saw, as again she rose, 

He was wise with the wonderful wisdom that sees and feels and knows, 

With a heart so touched with sorrow that it knew of the world’s great 
pain 

And a soul that had braved such dangers that no fears to him remain. 

And I said, “Not all to the victor! to him be the honor meet 

But never be less to the hero who conquereth in defeat!” 


Prudence Island, R. I. 
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Events and Comments 


_— 


The Peace cause has lost another able 
advocate in the person of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, novelist 
and dramatist, who died at Paris the 
26th ult. 


The most spectacular event of the 
past week was the aeroplane race from 
London to Manchester. Louis Paulhan, 
the Frenchman, and Graham White, the 
English aviator, contested for a $50,000 
prize. White covered the distance in 
three flights, Paulhan in two, the latter 
winning the race by several hours. 

The significant feature of the race was 
the general and intense interest mani- 
fested by the public. housands of peo- 
ple patiently waited for hours to see the 
race begin, and great enthusiasm was 
manifest all along the route. Although 
the Frenchman won, the British public 
were none the less demonstrative. 


Governor Charles FE. Hughes, New 
York, has been nominated by President 
Taft to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court in place of Justice 
Brewer, recently deceased. Governor 
Hughes consented to this nomination 
with the understanding that he is not 
to qualify as Justice until the next ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court which con- 
venes the 3d of Tenth month. Mean- 
while he will continue as executive of 
New York State. 

Governor Hughes has the confidence 


of the American people as a sound 
lawyer, a prudent statesman, and an 
independent, upright man. President 


Taft is to be congratulated on this selec- 
tion. There is no doubt that the nomi- 
nation will be ratified by the Senate. 

The famous English budget has 
become a law, the House of Lords 
accepting the verdict at the late election 
as decisive and acquiescing without a 
dissenting vote. The salient features of 
the measure may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Old-age pensions and increased naval 
expenditure require $80,000,000 more 
than any previous estimate. To meet 
this, incomes over $25,000 a year must 
pay a heavier tax; whiskey duties are 
increased a third; death duties, motor 
and tobacco levies are raised, and an 
impost is placed on stock ‘exchange 
transactions. Most important of all, 
however, is the land tax. A revaluation 
of all real property is to be made, and 
any increase in value hereafter, by any 
other than the 


cause landlord’s own 
labor or capital, is to be recorded. The 
first ten per cent. of this “tunearned 


increment” is untaxed; but above that 
amount one-fifth is to be taken (1) 
when the land is sold, (2) when a lease 
of more than fourteen years is granted, 
(3) when on account of death the land 
Passes to a new owner and (4) when the 
land is owned by incorporated or unin- 
corporated associations, every fifteen 
years, beginning with t9r4. A second 
tax, called a reversion duty, takes ten 
per cent. of the benefit when a lease of 
over twenty-one years “falls in:”’ and 
a third places a duty of a halfpenny in 
the pound on the capital value of unused 
land exceeding in appraisement $50 an 
acre. 
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NOTICES. 


The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement will hold seven conferences 
during the summer of 1910. Their loca- 
tions and. dates are as follows: 

Asheville, N. C., Seventh month tst- 
roth. 

Lake Geneva, 
tst-roth. 

Cascade, Colo., Eighth month 3d-12th. 

Whitby, Ont., Seventh month 4th-rrth. 

Knowlton, Que., Seventh month r12th- 
roth. 

First-day School Conference, Silver 
3ay, N. Y., Seventh month r4th-arst. 

General Conference, Silver Bay, N. Y., 
Seventh month 22d-atst. 


Wis., Seventh month 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Friends Educational Association will be 
held at the Moorestown Friends Acad- 
emy, Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Fifth month 7, 1910. A cordial invita- 
tion to be present is extended. 


PROGRAM. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—3.30 O'CLOCK. 

1. Reports of Committees and Election 
of Officers. 

2. Report of Friends Schools, Davis H. 
Forsythe. 

3. School Tests: Oral and Written. 
(a) “Methods Now in Use,” D. Law- 
rence Burgess. (b) ‘Most Effective 
Methods,” Arthur H. Tomlinson. Dis- 
cussion by William F. Wickersham, 
Walter Haviland, William V. Dennis. 

4. “The Problem of the Slow Pupil,” 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard. 

EVENING SESSION—7.30 O'CLOCK. 

Address, “Education in Free Coun- 
tries,” Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, superin- 
tendent of Teachers’ College and Pro- 
fessor of School Administration in 
Columbia University. 

Supper will be served by the Moores- 
town Friends between the sessions of 
the Conference. 

Those expecting to be present are 


asked to reply before Fifth month 4th, 
to Eliza Stokes Nicholson, Moorestown, 
N. J. 

Florence E’'stHer TRUEBLOOD, 


Secretary. 
Train leaves Market Street ferry at 
1.40 P. M. 
Club trolley leaves Market Street 


ferry at 1.30, 2.00 and 2.30 P. M. 
Regular trolley at eight and thirty- 
eight minutes after the hour. 
Train returning leaves Moorestown at 
9.23 P. M.;: trolley at fifteen and forty- 
five minutes after the hour. 


A GREAT SALE OF 
TABLE LINENS 


$28,000 worth to 
be sold for $19,000 


All are regular standard qual- 
ities, but in designs not to be 
reordered. Taken over from 
our great wholesale stocks, for 
this event. There are Old Fash- 
ioned Irish Hand Loom Double 
Damask Table Cloths and Nap- 
kins, Silver Bleached and Satin 
Damask Napery, and other. 
Linen items of decided interest, 
at remarkable price reductions. 


#®—> Aisles 11 and 12, Centre: 
and Filbert St., Cross Aisle, 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE DEVOTIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 
On Jesus observed that His 
teaching, though clothed in simple language and 


several occasions 


illustrated with parable, was far from being under- 
stood. There is a note of pathos in His words: 
“They have ears, but they do not hear.” His mar- 
velous deeds of mercy were likewise misapprehended, 
and not a few saw in them possibilities for personal 
profit. 


older 


At one time He was asked to compel an 
brother the 
younger, and at another a mother wished her sons 


to divide his inheritance with 
to be assigned places of prominence in His Kingdom. 
Such oceasions pricked His heart with a double sor- 
row, first, because of the selfishness manifest, and 
second, because His work, the work His Father sent 
Him to do, was being misunderstood. There were 
those with eyes, who did not see. It must have been 
a bitter moment when Peter, the oldest of the twelve, 
who had just before recognized in Him the Christ, 
could not understand His allusion to His suffering 
and death. When Peter undertook to reason with 
Him that these things should not be, no wonder 
Jesus exclaimed, “Get thee behind me, Satan, for 
thou savourest not things that be of God.” 

In large measure the Christian life is a matter of 
appreciation. It is the power to hear and see the 
spiritual significance of things, and to feel that God 
is near. I have called it the “devotional point of 
view,” since it is so intimately associated with prayer. 
Rain and sunshine fall alike upon saint and sinner, 
but to one they are the agents of Providence; to the 
other, mere elements of nature. The difference is 
not in the rain and the sunshine, but in the point of 
view. Blessed is he with the ‘devotional point of 
view,” and thrice blessed, as the years roll on and he 
comes to understand the will and purpose of his 
Father better. 

Life for each of us, be we good or bad, is a 
checkered career; some it hardens, others it mellows. 
One man’s success adds to his self-importance, and 
disappointment drives him to despair; while another 
dignifies his victory by recognizing the hand of God 
in it, and tempers his sorrow with Christian hope. 
Tt is with the “devotional point of view” that we 
learn to receive our daily mercies as gifts from the 
Father’s hand and to see in the moving of events the 


pointing of Providence. How beautiful the world 
becomes when we discern God in it and can feel our- 
selves becoming co-laborers with Him. 

This test of spiritual appreciation applies to wor- 
ship. I have met those who regard a silent meeting 
To them it had not become a 


door of divine communion. 


as a waste of time. 
There are others who 
view singing and Bible reading as formal exercise. 
They have not entered into the richness of their 
spiritual heritage. The difference between worship 
and mummery lies not essentially in the outward 
observances, but in the point of view from which it 
And this in turn depends in large 
measure on previous training and personal prefer- 
Silence, singing, Bible study and prayer are 
“living” for those with eyes to see and ears to hear; 


is approached. 
ence. 


for those without, they are mere “forms.” 

The great cleavage, then, between things sacred 
and things secular cannot be drawn about the meet- 
ing-house and its activities. We may go to the place 
appointed for divine worship in a very secular spirit 
and we may do our daily work ‘‘as unto the Lord.” 
The line of cleavage runs through the whole of 
society. 
see and ears to hear who live in the power of a life 
eternal; on the other are those oblivious to spiritual 


On the one hand are those with eyes to 


To draw the line closer, it runs through our 


May our “eyes” be opened to the index 
“ee 


issues. 
own lives. 
of Providence and our 
of the Spirit. May we come to think God’s thoughts 
after Him and to know His will concerning us. Thus 
can the whole of life become a sacrament, and our 
work and recreation become as sacred as our worship. 
May we approach the whole of life from the ‘devo- 
Then, and not until then, 
shall we know the worth of worship and the function 


ears” sensitive to the voice 


tional point of view.” 


of prayer and religious instruction. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO STATISTICS. 


What a dry subject is that of statistics, do you say ? 
Well, do you remember how straight you used to 
stand, as a child, against the door casing, and be 
In the 
same way churches (of course [ mean meetings) need 


measured to see how much you had grown ? 


to stretch themselves straight up once in a while to 
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see whether they are growing up or down. Having 
to devote considerable time to the study of statistics, 
I wish to call attention to what seem to me to be 
some of the serious defects of our present system of 
reporting. 

Defect 1. Most of our yearly meetings report 
by quarterly meetings. Now, this is like stretching 
an entire family out in a row, and giving the com- 
bined measurement, and expecting anyone to know 
There are 
from two to twenty congregations in our various 
One may be very large, and 
all the rest small; one may be very full of life, and 
most of the rest half dead. 


anything about the size of its members. 
quarterly meetings. 


One can get scarcely any 
Now, the 

In the 
congregation all the various energies, such as Bible 


idea as to the condition of the meetings. 
congregation is the unit of work and life. 
schools, Endeavor, ete., center. Our yearly meeting 
minutes should show the statistics for each congre- 
gation, and then one could form some idea as to 
the conditions of life or disease throughout the body. 
Of course, these would not be read in the yearly 
meeting, but printed in tables, where one could study 
them at leisure. Two yearly meetings, New York 
and California, so publish them now. It frequently 
occurs that some meeting fails to report as it should, 
and that vitiates the whole report of a quarterly 
meeting or even of a yearly meeting. But if reports 
were given by congregations, it would be evident at 
a glance just where the defect was, and due allowance 
could be made. ‘ 

It is not a good thing for a congregation to lose 
its identity, and often its sense of responsibility in 
the mass of the larger body. If it knew that each 
year it would have to face its record before the whole 
Church, it ought to be a provocation to good works 
and a rebuke to lazy indifference. 

This would require but little extra work for sta- 
In fact, it would be a 
help, for it would make clear at sight where there 


tisticians over the present. 


are probable errors, and make it possible to correct 
them before the final report to the yearly meeting. 
It hardly needs saying that in monthly meetings 
where there is more than one congregation the figures 
should be given for the congregation, and not for 
What is said above applies 
to all departments of Church work in their statistical 


the monthly meeting. 
reports. P 
Defect 2. It is not possible in the matter of 
finances to correlate the different reports in any 
yearly meeting. The reports of Bible schools, 
endeavor societies and W. F. M. S. give certain 


_ sums as given for missions. But they do not report 


tionably weak. 


what becomes of it; and one does not know whether 
to count it as included in the report of mission 
treasurer for the yearly meeting, or in addition to it. 
It is probable that considerable sums are diverted to 
objects for which we are in no way responsible as a 
Chureh. Many of our meetings are noted for being 
more generous to calls from irresponsible parties 
outside the Church than to their own regular work. 
A report from one yearly meeting officer said it was 
probable in their meetings a good deal of the money 
reported in the Bible schools for missions was used 
for local expenses. This is breach of trust. When 
one gives money for a special object, he has a right 
to know that it goes for that object. All financial 
reports should not only show money received, but 
what becomes of it as well. Without this, such reports 
are nearly worthless, and that is the condition of 
these reports in all our yearly meetings. 

Defect 3.° Friends meetings as a rule are not 
careful to keep accurate accounts of finances. Dur- 
ing the last few months the Laymen’s Movement, 
under thé leadership of practical business men, has 
been thoroughly investigating the matter of Church 
finances. Other denominations have been able to 
report accurately in such matters. In the large 
Western yearly meetings it was almost impossible to 
In Church finances we are unques- 

In the 80 or more places where 
the laymen’s conferences have been held, with a 
membership of about 5,000,000, the average contri- 
bution of each member was about $12. In those 
districts containing a larger constituency of country 
churches, it was somewhat less, being about $9. 
From the best information that can be obtained, mak- 
ing all due allowance for small children counted in 
our membership, it is not likely that the average con- 
tribution of Friends is much over one-third of that 


get answers. 


amount. 

It is quite clear that we are not bearing anywhere 
near our share of the task of bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God. If we are to measure our appre- 
ciation of the value of the Gospel by what we are 
investing in it, I am afraid it would be very low. 
In our ancestral pride in a “free Gospel” we are 
not to any great extent making it possible for that 
free Gospel to reach the world. If we are not careful 
the curse of Annanias and Saphira may rest upon us. 
Now, in order to know just where we do stand, it 
is necessary for us to face the actual facts as to what 
we are doing. Each meeting should keep accurate 
account of all funds received from all sources and 
how it is expended. If then a tabulated report could 
be given in the yearly meeting minvtes for all our 
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congregations, it might enable us to face a situation 
that would be humiliating, and make it possible to 
bring about the cure for what is possibly the most 
dangerous disease of our Church life, viz., 2 com- 
plaisant enjoyment of the privileges of our so-called 
Christian communities, without any very great appre- 
ciation of the meaning of ‘‘the cross’ and of the 
“travail of His soul,” that all our humanity may 
share not only those outward blessings, but also the 
real life of the Spirit through vital union with Jesus 
Christ. 
Defect 4. 
a way of calling their meetings by one name, and their 
organizations, e. g., Bible schools, 
ete., by another. 
right connections. 
Suggestion. If all tabulated reports could be put 
together by themselves, in the latter part of the yearly 
meeting minutes, it would be a great convenicnee. 


Cuartes FE. Tessetts. 
rT 


As a minor defect, some meetings have 


mission auxiliaries, 
This makes it impossible to make 
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Tor ewMiInD OF THE LORD. 


BY LINDLEY D. CLARK. 
Perhaps no one objects to the reverent exclamation 


of Kepler as he found his formule and equations 
borne out by the observed movements of the planets 


and said, “Oh God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee!” The Psalmist had said that the heavens 


declare the glory of God, and in Hebrews we read 
that the worlds were framed by the word of God, 


so that we feel a warrant of Scripture for finding | 


God revealed in the stars. Then Agassiz’s pronounce- 
ment that “a just and thorough biological classifica- 
tion is but an interpretation of the thoughts of the 
Creator” compels our assent, for we remember how 


Jesus took lessons from the flowers and birds as | 
being together with us objects of God’s thought and | 


care. But when the mind and skill of man are 
interposed, we are apt to forget that they too are the 
work and gift of God and an expression of divine 
purpose no less truly than the cyclic movements of 
the stars or the annual springing of the flowers. 

Our interpretation of God’s thought for us has 
changed, even if we limit our view to the Christian 
centuries in Christian lands. The persecution and 
torturing of heretics have gone hand in hand with 
self- inflicted tortures and flagellations, almost incon- 
ceivable to us as acts thought to be pleasing to a 
loving Father. Men seemed not to have read of the 
body “at God’s temple; and though we call ourselves 
wiser now, they are not few nor uninfluential who 
refuse to see that the material frame is a gift of 
God, to be eared for by the means provided for it, 
and who eall it impiety to seek to apply to suffering 
and diseased bodies the correctives and tonics and 


‘and the consequence was that he should 


alleviatives that nature yields. As against 70 disci- 
ples healing in the days of Jesus, the list numbers 
thousands today; and the State or municipality that 
banishes yellow fever and smallpox, that segregates 
and stamps out diphtheria, or that, as Washington 
has done, brings down the death rate from tubercu- 
losis among the white population by more than one- 
half in thirty years, and among the colored population 
by more than one-third, is surely doing no less than 
exercising a measure of that authority that was given 
of old to ‘theal all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness.” A consideration of the agonies that 
were endured before anaesthetics were discovered, 
and of the suffering and loss of life that have been 
spared by the application of aseptic methods to sur- 
gery, is enough to make us praise the Creator for 
imparting to matter the properties of the one, and 
teaching as to the other that cleanness and purity 
are no less His law for physical welfare than for 
spiritual; and since God is a God of merey, we may 
be sure that the men who developed these ideas wer 
ministers of His, doing His pleasure. 

How then is it to be reckond that we have wrought 
in the inventions and discoveries that lie wholly in 
the inanimate and mechanical realms? A_ chro- 
nometer may, by its accuracy, save a vessel and the 
lives of all on board; and that accuracy may depend 
upon the compensating expansion and contraction of 
bits of metal that are differently affected by changes 
of temperature. The same principle may be applied 
to the regulation of the heat of a poultryman’s 
incubator, or for the control of the draft of a furnace; 
but in these homelier uses the thought of God is no 
less truly exemplified and worthy li recognition than 
in the more impressive and important fields. The 
invention (finding out) of the facts that make such 
devices possible had to be preceded by the facts them- 
selves, and these facts are the record of the creative 
intelligence—the marks along the pathway by which 
God moved in creation, and along which the mind of 
man, formed in His likeness, must move in searching 
out the facts and subduing them to human service. — 

The Christian accepts the mind of the Lord as the 
law of life, and the mystic expects direct and personal 
intimation of the divine purpose. Many believers 
have taken a view of revelation that practically shuts 
God between the covers of our Bibles, or restricts His 
working to what we are accustomed to term spiritual 
states and exercises. Genesis 1:26 sets forth a con- 
dition and a consequence. ‘The condition was that 
man should be in the likeness and imuge of God; 
have 
dominion. The Creator has undertaken to establish 
His proposition as to the first by the fact of original 
endowment, subsequent tutelage and discipline, and 
by redemption. He has never given over the effort to 
secure as earth’s inhabitants beings who should have 
His likeness. Following in the train of this divine 
undertaking is the purpose that the creature so 
endowed should be a dominator of all that the earth 
is or contains; and that purpose is set forth in the 
first recorded commandment, in the verses following 


to 
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that cited above. The enumeration in these verses 
is of material things that are to be subdued because 
of a spiritual quality in him who is to subdue. But 
we have so largely forgotten that there is a spiritual 
quality in the conquest of nature that we are prone 
to shrink from physical attainment as a method of 
godliness rather than to encourage it. 

Certain ores have magnetic properties; certain 
metals excel as conductors; glass and rubber insulate ; 
the thought of the Creator lay hidden in respect of 
the present-day developments of magnetism and elec- 
tricity until Galvani, Franklin, Faraday, Morse, 
Edison, Bell and Marconi traced it out after Him, 
becoming obedient to the commandment, ‘Have 
And today the ship in distress may 
pouring 


dominion.” 
summon rescue from beyond the horizon, 
forth its prayer into the mysterious 
currents of the air, to hear in answer 
the same “Be of good cheer’ that 
Jesus’ lips uttered on stormy Gen- 
nesaret two thousand years ago. Be- 
cause the mind of man has learned to 
follow the thought of God, the pathless 
deep is charted, and from every point 
of the compass, ships of any flag 
answer the “Save, or we perish” with 
the speed of steam and steel, into 
which also the thought of God went 
when the world was young, but which 
has been declared only in these present 
days. 

The farmer today plants his seed’ 
and feeds his flocks and cares for his 
soil more in accordance with the laws 
of their being than ever before, gain- 
ing in dominating power because get- 
ting in line with the divine thought in 
regard to these factors of achievement 
for the sake of human welfare. More 
startling and picturesque is the flight of Bleriot across 
the English Channel, victor of the air in birdlike 
flight, sharing with the Wrights and Paulhan and 
Zeppelin the glory of achievement in what promises 
to be the ultimate conquest of the most stubborn, 
because the most fickle and intangible of the elements. 


We stand so near these facts, seeing the earthiness 
of these strivers after dominion, that we may forget 
what they perhaps do not rightly see; but whether 
they recognize it or not, we may confidently believe 
that God is glorified in achievements that are possi- 
ble only because we are patterned after Him in 
intelligence and power to will, and because His 
thought in creation lies written in the book of matter 
no less truly than it does in the spirit of man—not 
of equal rank or necessity, but each fact of discovery 
and revelation has its own potential of service and 
honor. God made the heavens and the earth. His 
thought went into both, and as the race knows more 
of all His thought it reaches higher into its possibili- 
ties of communion and companionship with Him. 


Washington, D. C. 


TENT 
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FRIENDS IN A LARGE CITY. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


An example of what Friends may do in the line 
of Church extension in a large city has’ been worked 
out in Oakland, California. 

Oakland is a thriving city of more than 200,000: 
inhabitants, situated just across to the eastward from 
San Francisco, on the hither side of the great bay. 
Immediately to the north of Oakland is the university 
town of Berkeley, with a population of about 50,000. 
These two cities adjoin in their populous residence 
sections, and have continuous transportation lines. 
The work of Friends described in this writing is 
situated in the northern part of the Oakland resi- 
dence section, not far from the Berkeley line. 


IN WHICH THE OAKLAND WORK WAS BEGUN IN 1905. 


As an introduction to the Oakland work it may be 
stated that there is a Friends meeting of about 250 
members in Berkeley. This meeting has grown up 


during the past fifteen years, largely through the 


fostering care and material aid of Addison W. and 
Rebecca Naylor, the latter an earnest minister of 
the Society, and the former the president of the First 
National Bank of Berkeley. 

These two Friends are imperialists for the King- 
dom, and a few years ago indicated their desire to 
give their moral and financial support toward an 
effort to gain a foothold for the Society of Friends 
in the city of Oakland. At the same time Levi 
Gregory, a minister of the Society, residing at San 
Jose, felt himself definitely called of God to under- 
take such a work, 

The cuts accompanying this article tell better than 
words how the work has grown. 

The meetings began in September, 1905, in a tent 
set upon a lot purchased by those who supported the 
work. Within one month a Bible school was organ- 
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ized. During the wet weather of winter (it is not Levi Gregory has had a concern that the story of 
very cold there) services were held in an unfinished | the work at Oakland might encourage others to go 
dwelling, and when summer came the tent was set | and do likewise. He has long favored the estab- 
up again. lishment of a permanent Church extension fund 

The small chapel was built during the summer of | under the care of the Five Years’ Meeting. In a 
recent letter he says: ‘“‘If one little min- 
ister, with the consecrated money of one 
other man to make it possible, can do what 
has been done here at Oakland, then, with 
an adequate Church extension fund, the 
Five Years’ board ought to do many times, 
or in many places, this thing or its equal.” 

Those interested in further details of 
the city problem, as worked out in this 
case, may address Levi Gregory, 831 54th 
Street, Oakland, California. 

The spirit, and labor, and the results, 
indicated by the three pictures herewith, 
tell a story that Friends in many places 
would do well to ponder. There is much 
talk of what Friends have done in the past, 
and much argument about how they ought 
to do in the future. Here is a practical 
example of what a few of them are doing 
now. This is Quaker talk in the present 
tense. 

CHAPEL BUILT IN 1906. Friends, Eastern and Western, conserva- 

tive and liberal, modern and anti-modern, 

1906, was used during the following winter in an | and the rest, will never agree in every point of 
unfinished condition, and completed in 1907. _ method. But those who press into the harvest field 

In the meantime there had been other growth. A | and labor, learning their lessons at their work, meet- 
few people in the vicinity had become permanently | ing problems as they come, these are they who are 
interested in the work, and in Eighth month, 1906, | really working out the salvation of present-day 
Oakland Monthly Meeting was organ- 
ized with 22 charter members. 

From the fall of 1906 to the winter of 
1909 the little chapel sufficed for the 
work. Meanwhile the interest and at- 
tendance increased, and a Society of 
Christian Endeavor was organized for 
the young people. 

Then came the new and larger church 
building. It was made possible by the 
splendid giving of the local members, 
with some help from Berkeley Friends 
and California Yearly Meeting. The 
opening service in the new building was 
held in Twelfth month, 1909. Today 
the Oakland meeting is well housed, and 
provision has been made for all expenses. 

All this has been accomplished in less 
than five years. The membership of the 
meeting is now 44, and the Bible school 
attendance about 125. Most of the mem- 
bership and the attenders have been re- CHURCH BUILDING, 1909. 
eruited from outside of the Society, so 
that the building up of this meeting has been a real | Quakerism. Those of us who keep hesitating, who 
gain to Quakerism. And the end is not yet, for the | do not fling ourselves into the battle because we are 
little bank of Friends at Oakland are earnest and | forever discussing about where and how to strike, 
enthusiastic to enlarge their borders for the glory of | would better catch some of the spirit shown by the 
Christ and His Kingdom. little company of Friends at Oakland. They have a 
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motto that tells a fine old story, and the idea of it is 
still potent for Israel: 

‘Sorbus yweay* > 
mind to work.” 


for the people had a 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
UNCLE MOSES, THE FISHERMAN. 
BY A. EDWARD KELSEY. 

You did not know Uncle Moses? Well, that is 
unfortunate. I am sorry for you. Perhaps you saw 
the notice of his death in the paper a few days ago: 
“Moses Briggs, a lifelong Friend, died at his home, 
Winthrop Center, Maine, aged ninety-six years, three 
months and three days.’’ And when that notice was 
read there were Friends from Maine to California 
whose eyes filled with tears as they murmured to 
themselves: “Dear old Uncle Moses! How we loved 
him!” He was not as widely known as some Friends 
are, but he was more sincerely and heartily loved 
than most of us are, for he was, in the highest and 
best sense of the word, a Christian gentleman. 

Tt was a great thing to be his neighbor and run 
in of an evening and hear him tell stories of the 
days of the early settlers, when Maine was still a 
province of Massachusetts. It may be he would 
repeat from a well-stored mind choice pieces of 
poetry or entire chapters from the Bible. 

The memory of his prayers in. First-day morning 
neeting rest upon many of us: 

“Like the dew of Hermon, 

That cometh down upon the mountains of Zion: 
For there Jehovah commanded the blessing, 
Even life for evermore.” 

To have had Uncle Moses pray for you personally 
was a blessing not soon to be forgotten. 

Memories of his kindliness of spirit, the merry 

twinkle of his eye over some little joke or witticism, 
still provoke a smile. But to know Uncle Moses 
best you wanted to go fishing with him. If you 
wished to be high hook of the occasion, go with some- 
one else, but if you wanted some experience from one 
who had been pulling black bass out of old Cobbsos- 
seecontee for nearly ninety years, go with him. He 
knew the best places to go frogging, the choice fish- 
ing-grounds, about the weather and all those things 
that make up the knowledge of the successful fisher- 
man. J can even now almost hear him say, after 
fishing for some little time in one place without 
success: “They don’t seem to testify here very 
well. Hadn’t we better try another place?” His 
fishing stories were always told with vividness of 
detail that made them delightful. 
. Many, many years ago he had heard and responded 
to the call of the Galileean: “Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men.” In his quiet way he 
was tremendously intérested in fishing for men. 

On the same street with him, about a mile from 
his home, lived a dissipated broker from New York. 
This man had met the minister’s advances in a most 
repellant mood. Uncle Moses had him on his heart 
and prayed for him for months. One day he heard 


the man was sick, and our fisherman friend asked 
the minister to go with him. When they were 
ushered into the sick-room, Uncle Moses did. not wait 
for preliminaries, but, dropping on his knees by the 
side of the bed, and in the most tender tones pleaded 
with the sick man to give his heart to the Saviour. 
He felt that eternal issues were at stake, and with 
all the fervor of a great love he delivered his message. 

In fisherman’s parlance you ask, “What luck?” 
Eternity alone will reveal, but the minister as he rode 
home that day felt that if all the Lord’s servants 
were as much in earnest as his fisherman friend, the 
Gospel net would enclose a multitude of fish. 

Ninety years is a long while for a thrifty, careful 
man to lay by something for his estate, and you ask, 
naturally: “How much did he leave?” He left a 
clean record in his business transactions, an influence 
for good in the community, and a host of friends 
who are better for having known him. 

Our fisherman friend has gone to his treasures, 
for they were laid up in Heaven. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE REAL VICTORY. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


A little boy was in a very serious frame of mind; 
in fact, he was quite gloomy and dejected. To be 
sure, his side hadn’t won the cricket match, but that 
was scarcely enough to account for his present state 
of feeling. He had lost before, and usually with 
pretty good grace. But today no sympathy appealed 
to him; no cheerful encouragement won so much as a 
shadow of a smile. The hopeful, merry, happy little 
boy had entirely disappeared. 

Mother waited for the situation to develop, and 
at last the silence was broken. Slowly, seriously, 
solemnly, the boy said: 

“Mother, God was on the side of the bad boys, and 
they won. You see, we fellows thought we would 
try awfully hard and not get mad or cheat or say 
bad words. And not one fellow did. And the other 
fellows did. And they won and we were licked. 
God was on their side all right, and it’s not fair.” 

Ordinary comfort and explanation availed nothing. 
The fact remained. The faithful little band that 
had tried to do right had been beaten by the rough 
little crowd that didn’t care anything at all about it. 
God was on the side of might—not right. This was 
self-evident and did not admit of explanation; and 
who wants comfort for injustice? After a while 
father came in, and before the boy saw him, mother 
had presented the case. 

He thought carefully a while. 
voice was heard. 

“Well, my boy, I hear you won out today.” 

“Well, then,” in a voice of awful solemnity, “you 
heard wrong, ’cause we didn’t; we were licked.” 

“Oh, but I heard that there were two contests ; 
which did you win ?” 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean, father.” 

“Mother told me about it. She told me you lost 


Then his cheerful 
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the match, but you won the most important thing; 
you didn’t beat the other fellows, but you beat your- 
selves, and conquered all the anger and unfairness 
and bad language. Congratulations, old fellow! 
You won out, and I’m proud of you.” 

The boy’s face was slowly undergoing a change. 
Tt was growing once more interested, happy, hopeful. 
“Why, that’s so, dad,” he said, joyously, after a 
minute; “I didn’t see that. And God was on our 
side after all, wasn’t He?” 

“Greater is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city,” said the father, with a smile. 

That night when the boy said his prayers, this is 
the way he ended his petition: “And please, God, 
excuse me for the way I thought about you this after- 
noon. I didn’t understand.”’—Eachange. 


TODAY’S* VERDICT ON INTOXICANTS— 
WHAT NEXT ?* 


BY WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


“The temperance movement must include all 
poisonous substances which create or excite unnatural 
appetite, and international prohibition is the goal.” 
These words, from a letter to me by ex-Senator Blair, 
president of our International Reform Bureau, set 
the standard for twentieth century temperance cam- 
paigning. President Taft, on the ground that opium 
has proved to be a dangerous poison suitable only for 
rare medical use under direction of skilled physicians, 
has called a conference of the leading nations of the 
world to make an international prohibitory law 
against its sale anywhere for any other purpose. To 
secure such international action for the kindred drug, 
aleohol, at the earliest possible time should be the 
goal of united efforts by all the “scattered” temper- 
ance forces of our land and of the world. No less 
an authority than King Edward’s physician, Sir 
Frederick Treves, puts these two deadliest of habit- 
forming drugs in the same category, declaring, as 
quoted in one of the municipal posters on ‘Aleo- 
holism and Physical Degeneracy,” which have been 
put up in 100 British cities by order of the city 
councils, that: “alcohol is an insidious poison, and 
should be subject to the same strict limitation as 
opium, morphia or strychnine, and that its supposed 
stimulating effects are delusive.” It is a curious 
coincidence that the victims of both drugs take as 
a “stimulant” what they know will in its ultimate 
effect put them to sleep. No other ‘‘confidence game” 
has fooled so many and fooled them so often as that 
which has palmed off those irritant narcotic poisons 
for centuries as healthful stimulants. At the close 
of the nineteenth century, opium held as many 
deluded victims as aleohol itself, and the fact that 
the opium is about to be sentenced to join piracy and 
slavery in the limbo of crimes against civilization 
is the best encouragement I know to press for a like 
sentence for alcohol, against which a like verdict has 


* Address given at the annual meeting of Friends Temper- 
ance Association of Philadelphia, Fourth month 19, IQto. 


already been rendered by religion, and history, and 
athletics, and insurance, and business, and science. 
I. The Verdict of Religion. 

Hinduism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism are 
all known as “total abstinence religions.” But for 
that fact Christian nations would in Asia, as in 
Africa, have “made a thousand drunkards to one 
Christian.” The figures are those of a conservative 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a few years ago. Chris- 
tianity is also a total abstinence religion—seen to be 
much more clearly since the Revised Version sub- 
stituted for the old translation, “Abstain from every 
appearance of evil,” the command, ‘Abstain from 
every form of evil.” Will anyone say that a traftic 
and usage that, in the words of Gladstone, has ‘‘done 
more harm than war, pestilence and famine,” is not 
“a form of evil?’ If it is, we are commanded to 
abstain from all participation in it. 

The Bible doctrine of abstinence, whose evolution 
begins with abstinence required of priests on duty 
and encouraged in Nazarites for limited periods, 
reached the standard of total abstinence for one’s 
own sake under Solomon—for the sake of others, 
under Paul. Who can tear himself away from the 
resistless logic of Paul, which is thus expressed by 
Neal Dow: ‘“‘No man has a right to do that which, 
if all the world should follow his example, as some 
are sure to do, would produce more harm than good ?”’ 

Let us not forget that Catholics, to an increasing 
degree, are with us in the fight against drink. Hear 
the word of Archbishop Ireland: ‘Education, the 
elevation of the masses, liberty—all that we the age 
admires—is set at naught by this dreadful evil. The 
individual conscience is the first arm in opposing it, 
but the individual conscience has to be strengthened 
and supplemented by law. The claim of saloon 
keepers to freedom in their traftic is the claim to 
spread disease, sin, pauperism.” 

The double verdict of religion is: 

Pledge in thy noblest mood against thy worst. 

Pray then for strength to keep the sacred trust. 

Prohibit, too, the drink by God accursed. 

II. The Verdict of History. 

For a hundred years America has been the world’s 
experiment station for alcohol. Sincere men have 
solemnly tried to make poison beverages harmless by 
selling them in new ways; low license, high license, 
government ownership, and even doxology saloons— 
we have tried them all, and have found that nothing 
helps except total abstinence and prohibition, which 
are the double verdict of history. No temperance 
expert—none but novices—hope for anything from 
anti-treating efforts or any other attempts to secure 
the moderate use of a poison whose most essential 
quality is that it creates an increasing demand for 
itself. Preaching moderation, even moderation 
pledges backed by moderation societies, never even 
decreased drunkenness; and all intelligent people are 
now aware that it is the chief source of “aleoholism” 
—the chronic poisoning that comes from keeping the 
cells of the body soaked with alcohol—which is more 
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injurious to a man himself and his children than 
the occasional debauch, which makes him a peril to 
his neighbors. 

III. The Verdict of Athletics. 

So far back as the famous Greek games, athletes 
in training were required to abstain. Strange that 
men of those days and long after, nevertheless, 
thought the liquors a man must avoid as an athlete 
would strengthen a workman for his task. 

In a recent walking match held at Kiel, Germany, 
the first four winners were abstainers. Among the 
ten prize wimners, six were abstainers, and two of the 
others had lived entirely abstinent for months before 
the contest. Of the 24 abstainers who entered the 
race, only two failed to reach the goal; of the 59 
non-abstainers, 30 failed to reach it. The verdict of 
athleties in all ages is that the man who would win 
in the race of life must abstain. And the race that 
shall win the new race of international trade compe- 
tition, in which Britain, Germany and the United 
States are chief competitors, will be the race that is 
most abstinent. Here we find a patriotic argument 
for abstinence and prohibition. For my own sake, 
for Christ’s sake, for my country’s sake, I should 
exclude liquors from my own lips and from my own 
land. M 
IV. The Verdict of Insurance. 

In 1844, Robert Warner, London, a Quaker 
abstainer—there were few abstainers then in any 
fold—applied for life insurance. His examination 
was satisfactory except in one point, namely, that he 
drank water instead of wine or whiskey. On the 
eround that he was thus endangering his health, he 
was rejected as “‘a bad life,” that is, a bad risk. 
Later he was offered insurance if he would pay 10 
per cent. extra on account of the extra hazardous 
conditions in which he had placed himself by his 
“water habit.” Instead of accepting this proposi- 
tion, he gathered a few abstaining friends together 
and organized what is now called “The United 
Kingdom General and Provident Institution,” which 
for a while insured abstainers only, but soon opened 
a separate section for moderate drinkers, rebating to 
members of each section whatever it fell short of 
the expected mortality as scheduled in the regular 
insurance tables. The same plan has been adopted 
by the Sceptre Life Association, also of London, and 
the Scottish Temperance Life Assurance Company. 
In the first and second named the actual deaths of 
abstainers fell short of the expected mortality 27 
per cent. more than those of the moderate drinkers, 
while in the other case the abstainers’ gain was 26 
per cent. The “life abstainer” in the oldest of these 
companies may have 25 per cent. off at the start, 
unless he prefers to have it added to the policy every 
five years, American companies have not usually 
given the abstainer his rightful rebates, but the 
American statistics tell the same story, as witness 
the following figures of President Green, of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
The expectancy of life at twenty years for an 


abstainer is forty-four years, for a moderate drinker, 
fifteen; at forty years, twenty-eight and eleven, 
respectively ; at sixty years, fifteen and eight. — 

Neither the individual nor the community can 
afford to tolerate what will shorten as well as weaken 
human lives. 

V. The Verdict of Business. 

The practical investigations of business men, a 
few years ago, showed that half the railroad accidents 
were due to befuddled brains, for which reason 
abstainers came to be preferred for railway service ; 
and like reasons led more than half of the business 
establishments of the United States, as shown by a 
test of a representative number, to give preference, 
in selecting employes, to total abstainers over the 
most moderate drinkers. Recent discoveries, which 
prove than a man, cannot hear an alarm bell or see 
a red light as quickly three days after taking one 
bottle of wine as if he had let it alone, will make 
it increasingly difficult for a drinking man to get a 
job in this age of steam and electricity. Hear what 
Mr. Carnegie says to young men of alcohol as a 
stumbling-block in the path to success: “The first 
and most seductive peril, and the destroyer of most 
young men, is the drinking of lhquor. I am no 
temperance lecturer in disguise, but a man who 
knows and tells what observation has proven to him, 
and I say to you that you are more likely to fail m 
your career from acquiring ,the habit of drinking 
liquor than from any or all the other temptations 
likely to assail you.” 

It is appropriate to quote, in closing this industrial 
section of our lesson, the story of a poor woman, 
who stood near the magistrate who was hearing a 
ease against her husband. ‘Drunk; third arrest.” 
It was quickly decided, but somehow the pathetic 
face of the woman touched the judge, and he said to. 
her: ‘I am sorry, but I must lock up your husband.” 
She did not seem one who would be a deep thinker, 
but. was there not deep wisdom in her sad and quick 
reply: “Your Honor, wouldn’t it be better for me 
and the children if you locked up the saloon and let 
my husband go to work ?” 

VI. The Verdict of the Fraternities, 

Why is it that liquor dealers are excluded from the 
privilege of membership, not only by most of the 
Churches, but also by most of the modern fraternities 
—the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, the Knights of Maccabees, the 
Tribe of Ben Hur, the American Legion of Honor, 
the Fraternal Mystic Circle, the Catholic Benevolent 
Legion, the Woodmen of the World, the Modern 
Woodmen of America, the Order of United American: 
Mechanics and the Junior Order of the same, the 
Order of the Scottish Clans, and many more? Could 
there be a stronger evidence that the drink traffic is 
anti-social? There are some good men who do not 
seem to know that several of the unfraternal orders 
that are named from beasts and birds of prey were 
organized to make a place for liquor dealers who 
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had been excluded from the Churches and all first- 
class fraternities. 


VII. The Verdict of Modern Science. 


From the World Book of Temperance we quote one 
fragment of a compilation of ‘Twentieth Century 
Science on the Alcohol Question,” showing the effect 
of beer on the mental work of German children. 

“Dr. Paul Bergman (Die Enthaltsamkeit, March, 
1907), principal of a school in Germany, obtained 
the consent of the parents of some of his pupils to 
make a test of a small quantity of light wine upon 
the mental working ability of a class of girls, thirteen 
to fifteen years of age. Shortly after taking one- 
half a wineglass of light wine (8 per cent. alcohol), 
the girls were given a dictation exercise. They made 
from one to seven more errors than they did before; 
it took them longer to think, and the writing, spelling 
and punctuation were considerably worse. There 
were more erasures. Parallel experiments were 
tried upon the boys, giving them beer instead of 
wine, with similar results. The boys agreed that 
the beer made thinking more difficult. Among the 
results obtained by Professor Kraepelin at Heidel- 
berg University in testing the effects of alcohol upon 
mental work was one which showed that under the 
influence of aleohol a man memorized 60 figures after 
60 repetitions, while before taking the alcohol he 
memorized 100 with only 40 repetitions. The 
exercises requiring the highest powers of the mind 
were most seriously affected by alcohol.” In Dr. 
Aschatienberg’s famous experiments on typesetters, 
it was shown that drinking men, already somewhat 
dulled by their habit, would do on the average one- 
tenth more work when they omitted their small 
breakfast portion of three and one-half glasses of 
5 per cent. beer or its equivalent. No wonder 
ex-President Eliot, of Harvard University, declares 
that in the light of modern experiments it is “iInex- 
pedient” for even a self-controlled gentleman to 
drink at all. 

The scientific experiments that converted this col- 
lege president, at seventy years of age, from his 
life-long belief in moderate drinking would unques- 
tionably convert thousands of university men, if 
thrust upon their attention, and millions more of the 
general public, who would be more easily persuaded. 
The supreme need of the hour is a campaign of scien- 
tific temperance education extension by the wide 
circulation of posters and leaflets and such books as 
Alcohol and the Human Body, by Sir Victor Horsley 
and Dr. Mary Sturge. 

The social verdict, ‘‘No license for the city,” must 
be supported by the personal verdict, ‘““No liquor for 
me,” 

Prohibition must also be buttressed on the other 
side by law enforcement. I have recently visited 
seven “dry” towns, and six of them had “wet” 
mayors. This political idiocy of entrusting a con- 
vieted prisoner with his own execution is not the 
exception, but the rule, all over the land. 

No wonder we have as yet been unable only to 


check the increase of liquor consumption! The per 
capita consumption of liquors from 1844 to the 
present has never been decreased except in hard times, 
and the decrease 1907-9 was relatively 1 per cent. 
less than in 1893-5, when “hard times” had no help 
from any “reform wave.” This fact rings like a 
fire-bell calling us to re-enforce temperance legisla- 
tion with education and enforcement. These are the 
two legs of prohibition, and both legs are so shaky 
that prohibition and no-license can only limp along. 
We must strengthen the educational leg by nation- 
wide door-to-door circulation of the new discoveries, 
which show, for example, that alcohol is the liquid 
excrement of a microbe. Now sing of your “ruby 
wine.” That is probably a.part of what President 
Hadley, of Yale University, had in mind when he 
said that if the people knew what alcohol is, they 
would banish every saloon from the land. 

Law enforcement, the other leg of prohibition, 
must be strengthened by the stern refusal of good 
citizens to allow politicians to “divide and conquer” 
them by dragging national politics into city elec- 
tions, and even in State and national elections, 
intelligent temperance “insurgents”? should remem- 
ber that nations have not died of free trade or free 
silver, but of free love—not of conquest or of cur- 
reney, but of cancer; and insist, in the name of 
national self-preservation that these supreme moral 
questions shall not be sidetracked, but shall be recog- 
nized as the supreme questions in polities. i 

I conclude in a poem, remarkably expressive of 
the Friends point of view, written by-Coletta Ryan, 
when the nineteenth century was soon to pass ‘into 
the twentieth, and published in the Country Life, 
December, 1899: 


“God is trying to speak with me, and I am trying to hear. 
‘Away with the gold that is won by death 
Of mind and body.’ (O Nazareth! 

O living, breathing tear!) 


Away, away with the realist’s hand, 

Away with the tyrants that slave the land, 

For the heart must sing and the stars command. 
(Great God is near.) 


An soothe and comfort the voice of pain, 

Man’s Eden must return again, 

And the Christ that suffered must live and reign. 
(Great God is near.) 


And hush and silence the battle’s din— 

And lift forever the mists of sin 

That veil the wealth of the God within. 
(Great God is near.) 


And strive, oh, strive to be brave and true; 

The world is dying of me and you, 

Of the deeds undone that we both might do! 
(Great God is near.)” 


a am only one, but, I am one; I cannot do every- 
thing, but I can do something! What I can do, I 
ought to do and by the grace of God I will do! 


Experience keeps a dear school; but fools will 
learn in no other !—B. Franklin. 
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Things af Interest Among Ourselues 


Westfield has secured a Carnegie Library and confirms the 
fact that it is a place of great literary talent. 


Edith Worth, evangelistic superintendent of Wichita Quar- 
terly meeting, has just returned from a visit to Friends Meet- 
ings in Texas. 


Lewis E. Stout will preach the Baccalaureate Sermon at 
North Branch Academy Sixth month 15th and at Stella 
Academy Sixth month 22d. 


Willis Bond is building a bungalow in Westfield, Ind., of 
seven rooms and will remove to his new quarters when he 
leaves the Carmel pastorate. 


The Pastors’ Alliance of Kansas Yearly Meeting has its 
program complete for a five days’ meeting, Sixth month 13th 
to 18th, at Friends University. 


Several Friends from Fairmount, Ind., attended the State 
Bible School Convention at Indianapolis last week. Daisy 
Barr, the pastor, and Dorothy Luther, superintendent of the 
Bible school, were among the delegates. 


Friendsville Academy, Friendsville, Tenn., will have a 
students’ reunion en the academy campus the roth inst. A 
good program has been arranged and a basket dinner will be 
provided. All old students and friends are invited. It is 
hoped that those who cannot be present will write letters of 
friendship and cheer. 


The Quakerism Study Class of Minneapolis Meeting 
held its final meeting for this season the first First-day in 
Fifth month. The work of the past six months has been 
largely biographical and has dealt with prominent characters 
in early Quakerism. Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested and it is expected that the work will be continued next 
winter. 


Minneapolis Quarterly Meeting was held on the 23d ult. 
The chief topic discussed was the “Proposed Change in the 
Uniform Discipline.’ The ladies of the Missionary Society 
served supper at the meeting-house so that business men 
could come directly from their work. In spite of a late snow 
storm a goodly number enjoyed the supper and a social time. 


Dr. William W. Baker, of Haverford College, discussed the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement before the annual meeting 
of the Friends Missionary Association of Philadelphia, held 
during yearly meeting week. Sara M. Longstreth presented a 
paper before the First-day School Association. Her subject was 
“How to Meet the Difficulties of a Mission First-day School.” 
The paper was considered so suggestive that the association 
directed it printed in its annual report. 


Leanah Hobson, who has served as pastor for three years in 
the meetings at Lewisville and Dunreith, Ind., has resigned 
her position and will quit the work the 1st of Ninth month. 
She has returned from her recent trip to North Carolina 
where she has held a series of meetings at Mt. Airy which 
resulted in a revival. ‘Ten were converted and a number 
renewed. The meeting at Mt. Airy seems to be in a thriving 
condition at present. Herbert Reynolds is located there as 
pastor. 


Surry Quarterly Meeting was held the 23d ult., at Westfield, 

N. C. James R. Jones, with a minute from Indianapolis 
Meeting, was in attendance. His service was very acceptable, 
and a large circle of friends greeted him, he having served as 
pastor in the meeting some years ago. Herbert Reynolds and 
James R. Jones encouraged Friends to support the foreign 
mission work, and an offering of about $18 was made. 
By request the next quarterly meeting will be held at Center 
Valley, Va., Seventh month 23d. 


Dr. Henrietta M. Thomas has been appointed physician to 
the Society for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality 
in Baltimore, which has combined with the Mothers’ Relief 
Society, with the object of aiding needy mothers to properly 
care for their children during the first years of their life. Dr. 
Thomas has sailed for England, and will spend the summer 
studying the work of similar societies there and in hospital 


¢ 


practice, expecting to have some time at Woodbrooke also, 


| and to take up her work in Tenth month. ° 


Our readers will recall that the main building of the 
Normal and Industrial School for Colored Youths at High 
Point, N. C., burned to the ground a year ago last First month. 
The Board of Home and Foreign Missions of New York 
Yearly Meeting, under whose management the school is con- 
ducted, has erected a new building which in many respects is 
an improvement over the old. 

Friends are invited to be present at its dedication the 7th 
inst. Addresses will be given by James Wood, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., and. others. 

Sylvester Jones, Gibara, Cuba, was at the Banes Mission 
Station from the 12th to 2oth ult., holding special services. 
His efforts were blessed of the Lord. Nineteen persons took 
a public stand in favor of Jesus Christ and six joined the 
candidates’ class. 

Since Charles and Orpha Haworth have been at Banes they 
have found many difficulties and much indifference in regard 
to the work, but since the new year there have been signs of 
a new life and interest in the work so that the coming of 
Sylvester Jones seemed to be just at the right time. The 
members are much encouraged, and it is hoped that the work 
may progress more in the future. : 

At the recent Laymen’s Missionary Movement Convention 
in St. Paul, Minn., it developed that the small meeting ef 
Friends in Minneapolis far out-distanced all the other 
denominations in the average gifts per member for foreign 
work. These Friends are now giving about three times the 
average of all denominations and it was unanimously decided 
to try to double the gifts during the coming year. 

Willis R. Hotchkiss, one of the convention speakers, was 
present at the denominational rally and spoke in his character- 
istic forcible manner. 

A “Men’s Foreign Missionary Committee,” with Clarkson 
Lindley as chairman, was appointed and systematic work will 
be inaugurated to make the Minneapolis Meeting a “Standard 
Missionary Church.” 

A conference on various lines of Church work was held at 
New Bedford, Mass., the 13th and 14th ult. Among the speak- 
ers on the program were Murray S. Kenworthy, Lynn; 
L. Oscar Moon, Fall River; Wilbur K. Thomas, Boston, and 
Ellen A. Winslow. The leading subjects discussed were 
“Personal Evangelism,’ “Present ‘Tendencies Among the 
Younger Friends,” and “The Business of the Bible School.” 

This conference preceded Sandwich Quarterly Meeting. 

On the 17th ult. J. Rendel Harris, Woodbrooke, and Elea- 
nor D. Wood, of Wellesley College, visited Friends at New 
Bedford, and J. Rendel Harris delivered his lecture on the 
“New-found Psalms” in the evening. ‘This meeting misses 
very much the ministry of William and Susan Thompson, 
who are now visiting abroad. 


Dover Quarterly Meeting was held Fourth month 23d and 
24th in the ancient meeting-house in the city of Dover, N. H. 
The visiting ministers were Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, 
Mass., and Oscar G. Mostrom, Sandwich, Mass. ‘The attend- 
ance was good, the pleasant room on one side of the closed 
shutters being nearly filled. All who attended seemed inter- 
ested and responsive. It was a time of renewing of courage 
and spiritual life. The preaching was generally of a thought- 
ful and helpful type. 

Reports showed that the young people at Rochester are 
being well instructed under the pastoral care of John Howard, 
and at Gonic under the leadership of Charles Peaslee. 

The membership of the quarterly meeting is 188, exactly the 
same as last year, the losses being balanced by the gains. The 
discussions emphasized the thought that we should be thank- 
ful that a broader view of duty and a happier spirit are pre- 
vailing, a confidence that the Kingdom is coming. 

The following interesting extract is from a private letter 
from Tokyo from Mary C. Whitney, a daughter of J. Bevan 
Braithwaite: 

-“We are just building a small addition to our Hospital 
Consumptive Ward, which will give us two more small rooms 
9 x 12. We hope it will be a real help to be able to take in 
two _or three more. So many die of consumption in Japan. 
In Tokyo it is stated that one-fourth of the deaths are from 
that cause. I suppose one great reason is insufficient nutri- 
ment. The ordinary food of the people is fish and rice, and 
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when they are ill, their favorite food is boiled rice, thinned 
out with water into a most unpalatable dish. In many cases 
they dislike milk, and even if they liked it, it is for most of 
them far too expensive a form of diet to be thought of. 
Many come to us in the last stage only to die; but they are 
most thankful to have a clean, quiet place to die in. 

“We have now opened a branch dispensary at the Friends 
Mission. Dr. Whitney’s head assistant takes charge of it. 
It is gradually growing as people get to know about it.” 


The Biblical School of Friends University reports sixty-two 
regular and irregular students this year. There are also some 
graduate Biblical students. Besides this work there are eight 
Bible classes and three mission study classes conducted by 
the Christian Associations, while one hour weekly in Bible 
study is required of all preparatory students. The friends of 
the university feel, however, that this department of work 
should be strengthened. Considerable space was devoted to 
the subject in the recent number of the University Bulletin. 
The concluding paragraph reads as follows: 

“In view of the evident needs of the Biblical School the 
Board of Directors resolved three years ago to increase as 
early as possible, the permanent endowment fund to $50,000 
or more. The university also seriously needs several endowed 
scholarships to aid self-supporting and partly self-supporting 
students in the Biblical School. Also a fund to supply the 
-department with needful books for the proper investigation 

of Biblical and religious subjects is very much needed. To 
what better purpose can those who are able and willing to 
promote sound Biblical and religious instruction devote a por- 
tion of their means than to aid the work of our Lord on behalf 
of His young disciples?” 

The need for a revision of our rules governing the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight came up in a very practical way at 
the recent session of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. To quote 
from The Interchange: 

“The whole subject of Meetings of Ministry and Oversight 
was pretty thoroughly canvassed at the quarterly meeting. 
The discussion was started at Washington in January, when 
the local meeting at Patuxent asked permission to omit their 
sessions, and were answered that the Quarterly Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight had not power to grant the request. 
This time the monthly meeting asked the quarterly meeting to 
grant permission. The situation from which Patuxent Friends 
ask to be relieved is one which exists in several meetings, a 
small meeting on Ministry and Oversight, the active work of 
the meeting carried on by the monthly meeting, reports to 
the Quarterly Meeting covering all that can be said, and no 
object in holding the meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
except to report something already reported and to appoint 
representatives. As one farmer said privately, it is like taking 
a fine, modern, self-binding reaper to cut wheat so thin that 
a cradle would hardly cut it, and he thought the cure was to 
raise a bigger crop of wheat.” 


The following account from the London Friend is of special 
interest for two reasons. First, because it is an illustration of 
the extension work carried on by English Friends and, 
second, because Jordans is so closely associated with the 
memory of Wm..Penn: 

“Tt is many years since a regular meeting for worship has 
been held at Jordans. William Beck, writing as long ago as 
1869, and. referring to the Friends premises there, says: 
‘They have, for an extended period, been closed as a meeting 
for worship.’ More than forty years have since been added 
to that period, which has now come to an end, and a weekly 
meeting for worship is to be held at half-past eleven. Although 
several more or less unofficial meetings had already been 
held this year, the first recognized meeting was held last First- 
day. 

“The time has been arranged to suit Friends from London. 
A train leaves Paddington for Gerrards Cross (the nearest 
station) at 9.43, arriving at 10.53, but as the distance from the 
station to the meeting-house is nearly three miles by road, 
unless Friends know the shorter footpath, they will be well 
advised to go by the earlier train, leaving Paddington at 9.23, 
and arriving at Gerrards Cross at 10.03. An alternative route 
is via Chalfont Road, by the Great Central Railway. A train 
leaves Marylebone at 9.30, arriving at Chalfont Road at 10.15, 
and thus leaving an hour and a quarter to cover the five 
miles to Jordans. The road is down hill for the first few 
miles, and in the Valley passes through the picturesque village 
of Chalfont St. Giles, full of memories of Milton and Ellwood. 

“Progress is being made in the restoration of Old Jordans 


Farm, and Friends who wish to visit this interesting old house 
are at liberty to do so.” 

The requirements for graduation at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kan., will be somewhat different in the future. By 
a recent ruling of the faculty the number of semester hours 
required for the bachelor’s degree has been reduced from 130 
to 120. The length of recitation periods has been increased 
from 55 to 60 minutes, and other measures have been adopted 
to insure a better quality of work. 

The change in number of hours is due to the action of the 
State Board of Education in accepting a maximum of twelve 
semester hours in Biblical history and literature as approved 
work for the State certificate. Heretofore the students of 
Friends University have been required to do ten hours more 
work for a degree than has been required of the students of 
the State University, due to the fact that work in Biblical 
history and literature was not recognized as standard work 
by the State Board of Education. This has always worked 
a hardship upon the colleges which insisted that their students 
should have some knowledge of the Bible in order to graduate. 

But the most radical change in requirements is embodied in 
a system of “honor credits” which has been adopted by the 
Friends University faculty. In addition to the 120 hours of 
work required for the bachelor’s degree, a student must also 
be credited with 60 honor points, which shall be awarded in the 
following manner: 

For a grade of I—5 points. 

For a grade of II—3 points. 

For a grade of IIJ—2 points. 

For a grade of C—1 point. 

Editor of University Life—r15 points. 
staff at the discretion of the committee. 

Winners of college contests in oratory and debate—3 points. 

Those receiving official “Q”—3 points. 

Christian Association Bible work—3 points. 

Year’s membership in Glee Club—3 points. 


Other members of 


BORN. 


CoteEmMAN.—At Tokyo, Japan, Fourth month 7, 1910, to 
H. E. Coleman and wife, a son. 


MARRIED. 


FRANKLIN-Orvis.—At South Starksboro, Vt., Third month 
28, 1910, Charles Franklin and Lyla Orvis. Charles Franklin 
is pastor in the meeting at South Starksboro. 


DIED. 


ALpricH.—In Woonsocket, R. I., Fourth month 17, 1910, 
Lois Andrews, wife of the late William Herbert Aldrich, in 
her seventy-seventh year, a member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. 


Brtt.—At her home, Summitville, Ind, Fourth month 
11, toro, Martha Stuart Bell, wife of Murphy Bell, daughter 
of Jehu and Rebecca Stuart, aged sixty-eight years. She was 
a life-long Friend. 


Cox.—At his home in South Durham, Me., Fourth month 
13, 1910, George H. Cox, aged forty-eight years, son of the late 
James H. Cox. The deceased was an esteemed Friend, a 
staunch temperance man and a respected citizen. His loss will 
be keenly felt in the Church and in the community. 


Hut—At her home in Montclair, N. J., Fourth month 10. 
t910, Emma D., beloved wife of J. Harvey Hill, M. D., form- 
erly of Baltimore, Md. She was a devoted, practical and life- 
long Friend, a daughter of the late Henry and Grace Dickin- 
son, New York and Brooklyn, and herself, for many years, a 
member of the Baltimore Meeting. 


MENDENHALL.—At her home in Bloomingdale, Ind., Fourth 
month 16, toto, Laura Hill Mendenhall, wife of Cyrus Men- 
denhall, aged forty-six years. The deceased was reading clerk 
of Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting, and will be sadly missed 
in many lines of work. 


Reynotps.—At his home in High Point, N. C., Fourth 
month 21, 1910, Lindley M. H. Reynolds, son of Joash and 
Anna Blair Reynolds, aged fifty-seven years. The deceased, 
a member of High Point Monthly Meeting, was an earnest 
Friend and took an active interest in educational matters. 
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Che International Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. FIFTH MONTH I5, IQIO. 
GROWING HATRED TO JESUS. 
MATTHEW 12 : 22-32, 38-42. 


Gotpen Text.—He that is not with me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with me 


Scattereth abroad. Mark 12: 30. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fifth month oth. Growing 


hatred to Jesus. 


Matt. 12 : 22-32. 
Third-day. 


Growing hatred to Jesus. Matt. 


I2 : 38-42. 

Fourth-day. Divided opinion. John 7 : 37- 

53: 
Fifth-day. 

28-39. 

Sixth-day. Nineveh repenting. Jonah 3. 

Seventh-day. Queen of Sheba. I Kings 10: 


Despising the Spirit. 


I 


-9. 
First-day. Greater than angels. Heb. 1: 
I-14. 


Time.—Probably in the autumn of 28 
[Nga Dy 


Place-—Possibly in Capernaum, but 
somewhere in Galilee. 
Parallel passages—Mark 3: 22-30; 


TPukevat = 65-23 $12 Tos Tie 20-32) 

The time when the miracle described 
in the lesson was wrought is not known, 
and scholars place it differently—some 
immediately after the Sermon on the 
Mount, but it seems to come later, and 
to fit in better after the charge of eating 


with publicans and sinners, of blas- 
phemy (Matt. 9 : 3), and Sabbath break- 
ing (Matt. 12:2). Jesus must have 


been preaching and teaching and work- 
ing miracles for some time in order to 
give ground for such definite charges 
against Him. 
_ 22. “Devil.” “Demon.” Amer. R. V. 
Exactly what the demonic possession 
was has been the subject of great con- 
troversy and difference of opinion. 
Whatever it was, it was something very 
real to .those possessed and to those 
with whom they were thrown. Matthew 
infers that this was an unusually difficult 
case, both “blind and dumb.” All the 
sufferer’s maladies were healed at once. 
23. Naturally, the people were 


amazed. “Is this the Son of David?” 
That is, the Messiah. Can this be He? 
Who else could work such mighty 
works? 

24. “Pharisees.” In distinction from 
the people. They try to ascribe the 


power of Jesus, which was not ques- 
tioned, to the agency of Satan. Jesus, 


they said, was no Messiah, He was 
Beelzebub. This name is spelled sev- 
eral ways. It is derived from Baal, and 


to the Jew of the time designated the 
“Prince of Demons,” or Satan. 

25. Jesus shows the weakness of their 
argument. One demon does not cast out 
another demon; they are allies, not ene- 
mies. 

26. It would be impossible for Satan 


to be divided against himself. The 
charge is absurd. 
27. “By whom do your sons?” R. V. 


There were Jewish exorcists, and Jesus 
says, “If you accuse Me of casting out 
demons by means of Satan, from whom 
does the power come by which ‘your 
sons’—your fellow Jews—practice exor- 
cism? Must not they, too, according to 
what you charge, use the power of 
Satan?” Compare Acts 19:13. 

28. If My miracles are wrought by 
heavenly power, the Kingdom of God 
has come sooner than. you looked for it, 

29. This is probably a proverbial ex- 


Heb. 10: 


pression used as applicable here. The 
“strong man” is Satan. Jesus had con- 
quered him, as at the time of the 
‘Lemptation, and so was able to cast 
him out. 

30. A clear statement that neutrality 
towards Jesus Christ is not practicable. 
Not to side with Jesus is to side with 
His enemies. Labor in a harvest field 
means either gathering or scattering. 
Those who try to dissipate the effects of 
Christ’s teaching and influence are scat- 
tering. 

31. “Therefore, I say unto you.” R. V. 
It is not to be understood that the Phar- 
isees were yet guilty of the great sin 
mentioned, but that they were danger- 
ously near it. “The blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven.” 
These words, and the corresponding 
ones in Mark and Luke, have given rise 
to very great discussion, and the mis- 
interpretation of them to much mental 
anguish, and even despair. “There is 
such a thing as opposition to Divine in- 
fluence, so persistent and deliberate, 
because of constant preference of dark- 
ness to light, that repentance, and there- 
fore forgiveness, becomes impossible, 
The efficiency of Divine grace remains 
undiminished, but the sinner has brought 
himself to such a condition that its oper- 
ation on himself is excluded. Grace, 
like bodily food, may be rejected until 
the power to receive it is lost.” It fol- 
lows from this that the very fact that a 
person thinks that he has committed 
“the unpardonable sin’, shows that he 
has not, because if he had, he could not 
feel that he had sinned. His very sense 
of despair should show him that “Jesus 
healeth sinful men,” those who realize 
their sinfulness and repent. 
be inferred that “speaking against the 
Holy Spirit” is restricted to the words 
of the mouth. It is the attitude of the 
soul—the character as well. The words 
reveal the soul, but the state of the heart 
is the real thing. ‘Neither in this 
world, nor in that which is to come.” 
R. V. This age, and that to follow—the 
time of the Messiah’s Kingdom, when 
He shall rule. 

38, 39. They wished some “sign” or 
miracle which would convince them that 
He was the Messiah, such, possibly, as 
appearing in the air, as indicated in one 
of Christ’s temptations, something very 
striking. Christ’s words are very strong. 
The evidence for the Messiah was not 
to rest on signs and wonders—they were 
of secondary value. His miracles were 
wrought, primarily for the good of man- 
kind. “He wrought nothing that was a 
mere wonder, a mere exhibition of 
power.” “Adulterous.” Faithless to 
Jehovah. (Compare Jer. 3 : 6-10). 

40-42. The reference is to His resur- 
rection. “When they have carried into 
effect their plans to destroy Him, God 
will deliver’ Him from the grave as He 
delivered Jonah from the sea-monster, 
and that sign may possibly convince 
them. If not, they will be more impeni- 
tent than the Ninevites.” Both the Nine- 
vites and the Queen of Sheba made a 
much better use of their opportunities, 
and so will condemn those to whom and 
of whom Christ was speaking. 


“So you want to marry my daughter, 
do you, young man?” “Y-e-s, s-sir.” 
“Well, can you support a _ family?” 
“H-how many are there of you, sir?”— 
Judge. 


It must not~ 


[Fifth month 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley re Clark, 1124 Park 


Road, Washington, D 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 15, IQIO. 


CHRIST'S “VERILIES.” 


JOHN, 6: 26, 32, 47, 53- 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month oth. 
Sure. sl. Wore Deeorass 
Third-day. A prayer “verily.” 


His ‘‘verily” 
Mark «11: 

23. f , 
Fourth-day. A regeneration “verily:’” John 


3 1-5, 
Fifth-day. A service ‘“‘verily.” John 13: 
12-17. f 


Sixth-day. A warning “verily.” John 13 : 38. 
Seventh-day. A promise “verily.” John 16: 
23). 124. 


The author of the book of Hebrews, in 
setting forth the purpose of God to 
assure His people of the certainty of His 
promise, speaks of His using two im- 
mutable things as confirmation. And so 
of Jesus, who is Himself truth, we read 
often the “verily” of a double assurance. 
Do we know Him as the source of bless- 
ing and the willing giver of all good? 
Tt is not a fact to be deduced merely 
from the nature of things, or even from 
the testimony of the saints of a hundred 
generations; but “Verily I say unto you, 
if ye have faith and doubt not,” your 
utmost petition will be granted. “The 
wages of sin is death,” and nature speaks 
it no less positively than revelation; 
history wrote it over Babylon and Nin- 
eveh and Athens and Rome; but “Verily 
I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
Judgment” than for the present-day 
sinner against light and gracious oppor- 
tunity. 

And so the double confirmation runs 
the scale of man’s questionings and of 
his false comforts, assuring and warn- 
ing, knowing the terror of the law of 
cause and effect when it operates to 
bring about the harvest of an evil 
sowing, it seeks to persuade men by the 
comfortable assurance of an able, pres- 
ent, and willing God, who not only 
stands ready to receive, but goes with 
patient and toilsome seeking to bring 
again the wanderer, if He may, “and if 
so be He find it, verily I say unto 
you He rejoiceth.” 

The faithfulness of God, the pity of 
God, His accessibility, His joy, His 
patience, His hopefulness; and on the 
other hand the absolute impossibility of 
His so far violating the highest sanctity 
of the created spirit by taking from 
it the power to choose its course, by 
interrupting the law of cause and con- 
sequence and saving against his will the 
man who rejects Him—these are alike 
set forth immutably by the verilies of 
Christ. If there were no verily of 
destruction following persistent disobed- 
ience, there could be no verily of salva- 
tion following faith and devotion. If 
doubt could exist in one sphere of life, 
how could we feel confidence in any? 
If reaping is not to follow sowing, what 
chance has the husbandman to provide 
a harvest? If sin does not necessarily 
cause death, can righteousness neces- 
sarily fruit into life? Jesus came to 
work the greatest of all interferences 
with the law of cause and effect in man’s 
life, but He does it by interposing a 
mightier cause; and “Verily I say unto 
thee, except a man be born anew,” the 
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old law preyails and is absolute, but as 
many as receive Him are given the right 
to become the children of God. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 


The sixth session of the Summer 
School of Missions, under the auspices 
of the Interdenominational Committees 
of the ‘Central West, representing 
Women’s Boards of Foreign and Home 
Missions, will be held at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, from Sixth month 23d to 30th. 

The purpose of this gathering is to 
bring together for prayer, conference 
and study all who feel the greatness of 
the missionary enterprise and the import- 
ance of the present educational campaign 
in the churches. More especially to 
present the newest and best plans of 
work for young people’s and women’s 
societies and Bible schools. 

The program is full of promise of 
good things: Six lectures by Mrs. Mont- 
gomery on her own book, “Western 
Women in Eastern Lands;” six lectures 
by Mrs. Wells, Chicago, chiefly on Cuba 
and Porto Rico; six Bible studies by 
Mrs. Berry, late president of the 
Women’s Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions of the Northwest; four evening 
lectures by speakers of national reputa- 
tion; addresses by missionaries; special 


IT SLUGS HARD 
A SURE AND POWERFUL BRUISER. 


“Let your coffee slave be denied his 
cup at its appointed time! Headache 
sick stomach—fatigue like unto death. 
I know it all in myself, and have seen it 
in others. Strange that thinking, reason- 
ing beings will persist in its use,” says a 
Topeka, Kansas, man. 

He says further that he did not begin 
drinking coffee until after he was twenty 
years old, and that slowly it began to 
poison him, and affect his hearing 
through his nervous system. 

“Finally, I quit coffee and the condi- 
tions slowly disappeared, but one cold 
morning the smell of my wife’s coffee 
was too much for me and I took a cup. 
Soon I was drinking my regular allow- 
ance, tearing down brain and nerves by 
the daily dose of the nefarious concoc- 
tion. 

“Later, I found my breath coming hard 
and frequent fits of nausea, and then 
I was taken down with bilious fever. 

“Common sense came to me and I 
quit coffee for good and went back to 
Postum. I at once began to gain and 
have had no returns of my bilious symp- 
toms, headache, dizziness, or vertigo. 

“T now have health. bright thoughts, 
and added weight, where before there 
was invalidism, the blues, and a skele- 
ton-like condition of the body. 

“My brother quit coffee because of its 
effect on his health and now _ uses 
Postum. He could not stand the nervous 
strain while using coffee, but keeps well 
on Postum. 

Miss F., I know personally, was incap- 
able of doing a day’s work while she was 
using coffee. She quit it and took up 
Postum and is now well and has per- 
fectly steady nerves.” 

Read the little book. “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


COFFEE 
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conferences for young people’s and chil- 
dren’s work, etc. 

Plan now to attend. You cannot 
afford to miss this. For additional 
information address Secretary of Pub- 
licity, Mrs. D. B. Wells, 3617 Lake Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 


NOTICE. 


The Christian Workers’ Summer 
Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting will 
be held at New Sharon, Iowa, Sixth 
month 13th to 17th. 

The principal speaker of the assembly 


will be Charles M. Woodman, Portland, 
Me. 
He is a student of the Bible, of 


theology, and of the problems of the 
Friends Church. He is also a speaker 
of recognized ability. The Bible Hour. 
under his direction will be a time of 
great benefit. His sermons and special 
addresses will be full of inspiration and 
helpfulness. He is president of the 
Christian Endeavor Union of the State 
of Maine, and is actively pushing the 
work in this line of Christian service. 
All Endeavorers should hear his address 
1 “The Christian Endeavor at Work.” 
The music of the assembly will be in 
charge of Thomas C. Kennedy and wife, 
evangelists, and will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the program. 
SECOND-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 13TH. 
8 P. M—Assembly Sermon, Eli Peri- 
sho, Indianola, Iowa. 
THIRD-DAY, SIXTH MONTH I4TH. 
Morning. 
8—Devotional, Arthur 
Pleasant Plain. 
9.30-—“‘“Homiletics,” 
Oskaloosa. 
to—“The Christian Conception of 
God,” David M. Edwards, Oskaloosa. 
10.30—“The Importance of Preach- 
ing,” E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, 
Towa. 
1I—“The Bible. in its Transmission,” 
Chas. M. Woodman. 
Afternoon. 
1.30—‘Spirituality of Worship a Lost 
Art,” Jessie Berry, Milo, Iowa. 
2—"“Sin,;” Zeno Doan, New 
dence, Iowa. 
2.30—“Atonement,” Harry R. Keates, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
3.30—“The Deity of Christ,” A. Ed- 
ire Kelsey, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—“The Pastors’ Hour,” Viola Smith, 
Se atone Towa. 
Evening. 


Hammond, 


Ellison R. Purdy, 


Provi- 


8—Sermon, Alice Lawrence, Salem, 
Towa. 
FOURTH-DAY, I5TH. 
Morning. 
g—Devotional, Grace M. _ Elliott, 


Arnold’s Park, Iowa. 

9.30—Homiletics, EF. R. Purdy. 

1o—‘Geography of the Holy Land,” 
A. Edward Kelsey, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30— “The Mid-Week Prayer Meet- 
ing,” Nerius M. Hodgin, Marshalltown, 
Towa. 

11—“The Bible in its Human Setting.” 
Chas. M. Woodman. 

Afternoon—Missionary Session. 

10.30—‘Our Home Mission Field,” 
W. J. Hadley, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

2—Discussion—“Our Home Fields,” 
Five-minute talks—Carrie Butler, Grin- 
nell; Ray Glenney, Ames; Albert 
Courtney, H Street Mission; Effie 
Arms, Hynes. 

3—“The Missionary Problem,” Chas. 
M. Woodman. 


Where the finest biscuit, 
cake, hot-breads, crusts 
or puddings are required 


Royal is indispensable, 


ROVYIL 


Baking Powder — 
Absolutely Pure 


Not only for rich or fine food 
or for special times or service. 
Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 


4—"Pastors’ Hour,” Viola Smith, 
Searsboro. 

Evening. 
8—Sermon, Harry R. Keates, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

FIFTH-DAY, I6TH. 

Morning. 

g—Devotional, C. J. Bowles, New 


Providence, Iowa. 

9.30—‘Evangelism. The Evangelistic 
Message,” Emma F. Coffin. 

10—“The Methods of 
(a) Psychology (b) 
Clark Brown Hubbard. 

t11i—“The Bible in its Divine Intent,” 
Chas. M. Woodman. 
Afternoon—Christian Endeavor Session. 

1.30—Christian Endeavor at Work,” 
Chas. M. Woodman. 

2.30—In Charge of Christian Endeavor 
Executive Committee. 


Evangelism,” 
Professionalism, 


4—Pastors’: Hour. 
Evening. 
8—Sermon, Chas. M. Woodman. 


SIXTH-DAY, I7TH. 
Morning. 
g—Devotional, Birdie V. 
Nevada, Iowa. 
9.30—Homiletics, E. R. Purdy. 
to—“Work of The Holy Spirit,” 
Alfred J. Hanson, Lynnville, Iowa. 
10.30— ‘The Ideal Church,” Eli Peri- 
sho, Indianola, Iowa. 
After noon—Religion and Life. 
1.30—“The Christian in Business.” “Ts 


Batchelor, 


the Golden Rule a Business Rule?” 
James B. Bruff, Atlantic, Iowa. 
2—*"The Christian in Politics,” 


A. F. N. Hambleton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
2.30—“The Christian in Social Life,” 
H. H. McKinney, Des Moines, Iowa. 
3—‘‘Pastors’ Relation to Civic Gov- 
ernment,’ Ora W. Carrell, Muscatine, 
Towa. 
4—Pastors’ Hour, Viola Smith. 
tvening, 
8—Sermon, Dr. J. A. Spyker, Oska- 
locsa, Lowa. 
Lodging and breakfast free of charge 
—other meals 20 cents each. 
E. Howarp Brown, 
President of Board. 
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FINANCIAL 


VA|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and | 


Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson 
NET TO 


6* 
LENDER 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 


securities personally 


FARM 


Frank M. Reed 


LOANS. 


State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real | 


estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the 
agricultural country in the Southwest. ~ 


richest | 


No loan made for more than one-third | 


value. All securities personally 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 
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Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 
At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 


inspected | 


| THE OATH 
_ A WANTON GOSPELLER 


| 


and where we raise an abundance of almost | 


everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $26.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. 
further 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


(JOMMERCIAL 


G Pole (WIEC ANG 


VAL F TONES 
LINE COTS. 


oLoR WORK. FIL ADELPHIA. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones \ Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


For | 
information write GEO. O. CAR- | 


N.W Cor IO E ARCH 


| than 2sc, 


NEW 1910 


The Quakerin the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Author of ‘‘The Quaker: A Study in Costume,” 
“Witchcraft and Quakerism,” etc. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


Mrs. Gummere has taken up in this work the study of an aspect 


| of Quakerism which has hitherto received little attention. 


Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great English 
speaking nations of the globe in a way that is not yet fully. appre- 
although the subject is beginning to receive more careful 
attention at the hands of competent historians. The author is 
concerned not with the impress made by the Quaker upon theology 
great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
The unique feature of the Quaker’s career has been 


ciated, 


or philosophy, 
social history. 
that he largely succeeded in living out his unwritten creed in a 
philosophy that made belief a conduct of life and manifested to 
the world its practicability as a working theory. 


Mrs. Gummere discusses the subject under the following heads: 


THE QUAKER IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

THE QUAKER FRANCHISE THE QUAKERS AND MIRABEAU 

THE QUAKER CITIZEN AND THELAW QUAKER LOYALTY 


The work contains fourteen interesting historical illustrations, 
some of which have not before been published. 

The subject is treated in a manner to interest students of social 
history and is written in a style attractive to the general reader. 

12mo. 54x 8 inches. 327 pages. Cloth, gilt top. 


PRICE $1.50 NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS IF IT’ 'S PRINTING 
PR pe Sarde ted the aneneee of te readers of pute | 
almost evenydne wid-wishes to tdvertioc, «rtelcaay ac aee me CONSULT 


line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
Cash with order. THE LEEDS & BIDDLE co. 
| Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
WANTED.—A good country home for a well | 4 F 
brought-up boy of twelve (12) years, in return | 921 Filbert Street tere: Philadelphia 
for such services as he can render out of school 
hours. Reference required. Apply by letter 
ie Mrs. CHar.es GILPin, 1126 Girard St., Phila., 
enna. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


DAHLIAS—20 kinds $1.00, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full particulars, catalogue. 
My Dahlias won Grand Prize at St. Louis 
World’s Fair and Gold Medal at Buffalo. 
H. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass. 
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Events and Comments 


_ 


The United States Supreme Court 
handed down two decisions last week 
which curb the operation of trusts. 
In one decision the Court sustained the 
decree of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee ousting from the State the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Kentucky; and in the 
second it upheld the Supreme- Court of 
Missouri in enjoining from operation in 
that State the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Is it true that girls, American or for- 
eign, are bought and sold in well-estab- 
lished markets of our great cities for 
immoral purposes? District Attorney 
Whitman, New York, has answered the 
question by buying. two of them, one a 
Jewess from Russia, the other an Amer- 
ican. Are such girls forced into an 
immoral life without their knowledge 
and against their will? One of these 
girls was young enough to cry at leav- 
ing the house where she had _ been 
guarded because she had left her 
“Teddy Bear” behind; the other brought 
a rag doll as her most precious posses- 
sion. At such an age there can be no 
question of immoral impulses or of “the 
age of consent.” The virtue of these 
children was purely a matter of mer- 
chandise. The purchase was effected 
by graduates of our women’s colleges, 
acting as secret agents for Mr. Whit- 
man. ‘They were obliged to represent 
themselves as proprietors of prison pens 
for prostitutes in Alaska in order to 


FAMILY FOOD 
CRISP, TOOTHSOME AND REQUIRES NO 
COOKING. 


A little boy down in N. C. asked his 
mother to write an account of how 
Grape-Nuts food has helped their family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought 
to her attention in Charlotte, where she 
visited. 

“While I was there I used the food 
regularly. I gained about 15 pounds and 
felt so well that when I returned home 
I began using Grape-Nuts in the family 
regularly. 

“My little 18-months-old baby shortly 
after being weaned was very ill with 
dyspepsia and teething. She was sick 
nine weeks and we tried everything. 
She became so emaciated that it was 
painful to handle her and we thought we 
were going to lose her. One day a happy 
thought urged me to try Grape-Nuts 
soaked in a little warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and she 
began taking it regularly and improve- 
ment set in at once. She is now getting 
well and round and fat as fast as possible 
and on Grape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the family 
were stricken with La Grippe at the 
same time, and during the worst stages 
we could not relish anything in the shape 
of food but Grape-Nuts and oranges, 
everything else nauseating us. 

“We all appreciate what your famous 
food has done for our family.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


lull the suspicion of the sellers, and they 
must have suffered and still must suffer 
from the moral disgust of decent women 
in contact with the pander and procuress. 
The sellers are under arrest. The grand 
jurv is to bring in indictments. The 
District Attorney has succeeded in forc- 
ing public opinion to consider this sad 
subject. 


Edward VII, King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the British Domin- 
ions, passed away very unexpectedly 
the 6th inst. at the age of sixty-eight 
years, leaving his eldest surviving son, 
George V, as king in his stead. King 
Edward was very popular with his peo- 
ple—probably more so than any other 
ruler in Europe. 

His short reign of eight years has been 
a history of stirring times. It opened 
with the conclusion of peace after a long 
and trying campaign in South Africa, 
and concluded at the critical moment 
when the most momentous political 
struggle of modern times, between the 
Peers and Commons, was at its height. 
It has been notable chiefly for the 
inauguration of a new era of social 
legislation for the benefit of the people, 
which followed the coming of the Lib- 
erals into power again, after a long 
Conservative regime. The general elec- 
tions in 1906, fought on the free trade 
question, brought the strongest Liberal 
Government for many generations into 
power, and under the Campbell-Banner- 
man and Asquith ministries many meas- 
ures, dealing with education, old age 
pensions, the relations of workers_ to 
employers, and cognate matters were 
put into successful operation, while the 
great Irish home rule question, which 
so agitated the political parties in the 
Victorian era, has been to a_ great 
extent thrust in the background. 

The reign, however, closed with a 
large section of the community vigor- 
ously opposed to the new Liberal policy 
of encroachment on the privileges of the 
landed and aristocratic classes and with 
the heated questions of the constitution 
of the House of Lords, the tariff reform 
and home rule still unsettled. ’ 

Public opinion will doubtless demand 
that the Liberals’ program for reforming 
the House of Lords, with a _ possible 
appeal to the Crown to make the most 
important decision a sovereign has been 
called upon to take in many years, shall 
be laid aside for a long time. ‘They 
would be opposed to thrusting upon 
King Edward’s successor at the’ very 
beginning of his reign, when he was 
first grappling with important routine 
work, a question so vital to the future 
of the empire. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Elizabeth Fry, by, Georgina King 
Lewis, reviewed in our issue of Fourth 
month 21, 1910, can be secured, post- 
paid, from the Friends Book and Tract 


Committee, 144 E. 20th Street, New 
York. Price, in full cloth, $1.20. 
A Modern Chronicle, by Winston 


Churchill. Publishers, The MacMillan 
Co., New York. Price, $1.50, net. 

In this work Winston Churchill 
endeavors to give an accurate picture 
of modern society as it is exemplified 
br the well-to-do urban class. It fol- 
lows the adventures of an ambitious 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Allen Jay was one of the best known 
members of the Society of Friends, and 
his long life was almost entirely devoted 
to religious and benevolent work. He 
was so intimately connected with the 
modern history of Friends, both in 
America and other countries, that this 
volume will be of the greatest interest, 
not only to Friends, but to others, from 
a historical standpoint. In telling the 
story of his career, Allen Jay touches on 
many interesting subjects. Among them 
are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
‘Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visits and Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


This book is fully illustrated and 
handsomely bound in cloth 
Price, $1.50, Net 
Postage, 15 Cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


woman through three or more love 
affairs. Incidentally the story deals with 
the divorce question in a fair, yet deli- 
cate way. To those who have been fol- 
lowing the author’s historical novels 
this last production will be somewhat 
disappointing. The author’s genius is 
not at its best in this class of fiction. 
In these days, however, when novelists 
are prone to exaggerate the unpleasant 
conditions in American society, it is 
refreshing to find them treated with 
moderation and sanity. 


NOTICES. 


The National Friends Summer 
Assembly will meet at Winona Lake, 
Ind., Eighth month r11th-18th. 

Lintian FE. Hayes, Secretary. 
Dunreith, Ind. 


To tHe Eprtor of THe AMERICAN 
FRIEND: 

I ought, in my letter to you concern- 
ing the publication of the reports of the 
World Missionary Conference, to have 
stated that subscriptions from Americans 
should be sent to W. Henry Grant, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Very sincerely, 
H. K. Carrot, 
Secretary. 


Fifth month 15th has been fixed as 
the International Dav of Prayer for the 
World Missionary Conference, Igto. 

Preparations for the World Mission- 
ary Conference to be held in Edinburgh, 


(Continued on page 302.) 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. 


It is well for us as often as possible to get above 
the region of controversies and stand still in the 
presence of the supreme things which touch our lives. 

I am going to tell today about a little child whom 
Christ blessed and through whom there came a real 
glimpse of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is not the 
first time that a tiny child has trailed clouds of glory 
into our world, or, better still, has brought to us 
something of Heaven itself; for many of us in the 
quiet of our souls know that we owe most of our 
insight into things that are deepest and best to the 
“visit” of a child whom God lent us for a little while. 
We know that there is no wisdom like the wisdom 
of the heavenly-wise child, and that a new kind of 
jove and simplicity comes into the life with the com- 
ing of the child into the home. 

This child, about whom I am writing, was a little 
girl who lived in a large mining town of a far-western 
State. You instinctively gave attention as soon as 
your eye caught sight of her little face, for there was 
something deep and wonderful in it, even from its 
earliest period of life—some of that depth and 


mystery which the greatest painters have put so won- 


derfully into the faces of their little children. It 


was not, however, an angel’s face; it was a real 


child’s face, and the little thing never was an angel; 


she was always a genuine human child, doing the 
things other children did, and yet all the time mak- 
ing you think she had some connection with a higher 
world, as, in fact, she did have. 

I question whether there is anything in this world 
so radiantly beautiful as the smile of a sweet, sunny- 
natured, happy child, such as she was. It is a kind 
of window into a world where everything is as it 
ought to be. We shall see better sights in Heaven, 
very likely, but not on earth, I think. But the way 
her simple, genuine little nature reached, by a way 
all its own, into your heart and awakened love there 
was another wonder. That it happened in the narrow 
cirele of her family was not strange—that happens 
with less favored children—but my little friend 
awoke love wherever she went. It was perfectly 
natural to love her, for she was herself a little piece 
of love made visible and voecal—and that is just what 
the Kingdom of God is: Love made visible and vocal! 


I should not have written about her, I suppose, if 
she had not gone back to the Heaven she came from. 
It was the last part of her life that showed what a 
wonderful little being she was. She had to go 
through dire pain, to be hurried to a hospital where 
all was new and strange—she was only six—to go 
through an operation, reawakening into pain again, 
and “through it all,” as my informant says, “she 
uttered not one word of complaint from first to last. 
In fact, she was so brave and radiant that the people 
in the hospital regarded her with a kind of awe. 
Absolutely nothing had any terror for her.” I have 
known one other case like it of a child facing pain 
and death with the face and air of a saint going to his 
glory through martyrdom, and I think that One like 
unto the Son of God was with them both in their 
suffering. 

When it was known that the suffering little body 
was lifeless, the whole town seemed spontaneously 
touched with sorrow, and there camesone of those 
striking revelations of the way in which human hearts 
are kin the world over. The papers, usually too full 
of the darker traits of life, used their columns to 
tell of the beautiful life of this winsome child, and 
the house where she lay was literally heaped with 
flowers. The ray of light God sent had served its 
end, and the little radiant face, with its persuasive 
love, had borne its vocal testimony to the reality of 


the Kingdom of Love. 
“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 
R. M. J. 


A QUIET REVOLUTION. 

So quietly has the status of woman been changing 
during the last century that few of us realize the 
importance or the magnitude of the movement. One 
of the greatest revolutions in history has been taking 
place in our very midst. It has transformed our 
business methods and altered our social ideals. The 
movement gathered strength and made its 
greatest advances in Christian lands, but the women 
of the near and the far East have also been touched 
with its spirit. A new day for womanhood has 
dawned, and the first shafts of light are shooting 


has 
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_ out across ‘Asia-and penetrating the dark corners of: 
the world. 


realized to some extent when we remember that the 
first “Woman’s Rights” convention assembled at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848. “They asked for 
woman the right to have personal freedom, to acquire 
an education, to earn a living, to claim her wages, 
to own property, sue and be sued, to make contracts, 
testify in court, to obtain a divorce for just cause, 
to possess her children, to claim a fair share of the 
Of 


these 12 requests, all but one have been granted 


accumulations during marriage, and to vote,”’* 


by most of the States, and in one State even this 
exception has been removed. 

Some of these demands sound strange to younger 
ears. It is difficult for us to realize that our grand- 
mothers had no standing before the law, could hold 
no property, had no legal right to the money they 
earned, and were not guardians of their own chil- 
dren as long as their husbands lived. 

Strangest of all, however, was the utter disregard, 
if not contempt, which our foreparents had for the 
education of girls. ‘Northampton, Mass., so late as 
1788, voted ‘not to be at any expense for schooling 
girls.’ Another town graciously permitted the girls 
to assemble for instruction in the publie schools from 
6 to 8 in the morning during the summer. This 
was in 1804. In 1826 Boston rather peevishly 
abolished its Girls’ High School (so called), because 
so many girls were clamoring for admission.” It 
was not until 1893 that the girls’ high schools of 
Philadelphia were put on a par with those of the 
boys. 


man was taught in the girls’ high schools of that 


“Up to that time, no Latin, French or Ger- 
city.” Our grandmothers learned to prepare and 
cook food, to spin, weave and make garments, and 
to keep a good, old-fashioned home. What need had 
they for Latin or geometry? But conditions have 
changed, and so have opportunities. 

The story of what woman has done for her sex is 
Elementary concerted efforts 
began with the missionary awakening during the 
Women had little 
money, but they gave generously of their time and 
prayers and of such penny savings as they could 
serape together. ‘The egg money, the butter money, 
the rag money was theirs to squander in missions 
Hundreds of 


interesting history. 


early years of last century. 


if they chose, and choose they did. 

* The quotations used in this article are taken from Helen 
Barrett Montgomery’s recent book, Western Women in East- 
ern Lands, Publishers, The MacMillan Co., New York. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 


The rapidity with which the transforma-_ 
tion has taken place in the United States can be 


Female Cent societies were in existence throughout 
New England; then there were the Mite societies, 
the Female Praying societies, the Female Associa- 


‘tion, and many gifts from sewing and Doreas 


societies. + 
“The pioneer organization for foreign missions 
among women seems to be the Boston Female Society 
for Missionary Purposes, established in 1800, two 
months before Carey baptized his first convert in 
The society included for a time both Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists.” The first legacy 
received by the association was given by Sally 


India. 


Thomas. ‘She was a poor woman, supporting her- 
self as a domestic servant. Her wages never 


exceeded the pittance of 50 cents a week. Out of 
this sum, in a long and industrious life, she had 
managed to save the remarkable sum of $345.38, 
and this she bequeathed at her death to the American 
board. It is to be doubted whether, in all its won- 
derful history, the board has ever received a more 
glorious or more blessed legacy. Two years later a 
woman, very rich for those primitive times, created 
quite a thrill when she left .$30,000 to the board—the 
largest legacy received for many, many years.” 

Other societies were formed during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but not until after the 
Civil War did the women of North America discover 
their power and make rapid strides toward independ- 
ence. In 1868 the New England Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was formally organized. After 
a few months the qualifying words, ‘““New England,” 
were dropped, and the idea was conceived of a world- 
wide Christian organization which, in spite of 
denominational differences, should co-operate with 
denominational boards. In 1874 the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union was launched, and 
inter-denominationalism as a practical method of 
doing the great tasks of the Church was fairly estab- 
The women were the first to learn how to 
make it succeed. 


lished. 


The degradation of women in non-Christian lands 
has appealed strongly to the sex in the Church ever 
since the awful conditions to which they are sub- 
With a knowledge of 
the facts has gone the conviction that here was a 


jected have become known. 


work that women must do. Beginning with Ann 
Wilkins, who responded to a call for a female teacher 
in Liberia in 1836, women have increasingly assumed 
the burden of missionary effort, until the erying 
need at present is for men. At first the call was for 
men, then for single women to supplement their 
efforts, and finally for families. Men and women 
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may do much independently, but there is also 
a need for the message of a Christian home. Men 
may preach and women teach, but in a non-Christian 
land, or, indeed, in any land, there is nothing so 
effective for spreading the Kingdom as a Christian 
household. “One object lesson of a real home, 
incarnate, tabernacled among them, is worth volumes 
ot Christian apologetics. To see a home where the 
_girl-baby is as welcome as her brother ; where the wife 
is queen, and not servant; where husband and wife 
confer as friends; to see calmness in the face of 
death, and happiness that trouble cannot drown; to 
see the minutiz of everyday living actually lived in 
sweetness and power before them; these things are 
the leaven hidden in the meal that will surely leaven 
the whole lump.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

After an absence of almost a year and a half, our 
friend, Timothy B. Hussey, 
has once more returned to his:home. 


North Berwick, Maine, 
He has been, 
during his absence, as so often before, putting his 
life into the development of the Friends Mission at 
Ramallah. It is a story of personal devotion to the 
missionary work of his yearly meeting which should 
stir everybody, and old, with admiration. 
Again and again he has laid down his own work and 
put aside his own plans to go to this far-away coun- 
try to work and to plan for others. There has, from 
beginning to end of his service, been much of the 


young 


heroic spirit in it. This time our friend ¢omes back 
alone, leaving behind in the little yard in Ramallah 
-all that was mortal of his valiant and loving com- 
panion, who has been one with him in all his labors. 
We welcome him home, and we pledge him the love 


R. M. J. 


-of a multitude of warm hearts. 


Just as we go to press we receive this sad message 
from Richmond, Ind.: Allen Jay died First-day 
(Fifth month 8th) at 6 P. M. of heart disease; 
funeral Fifth-day at 2 P. M. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


The subject will appear, I feel sure, uninteresting 
to many readers. When the new unifcrm discipline 
was proposed, a great many Friends opposed it, not 
so much because they objected to its provisions as 
“because they did not think any discipline was worth 
‘the trouble it would take to get the new one adopted. 


activities, 


‘that he called them a 
of which are social terms. 


We have had a violent reaction from the yery great 

interest in the discipline which pervaded our society. 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and we 

are in the midst of a period of practical indifference . 
or. hostility to disciplinary arrangements and 
Those who did take some considerable 

interest in the discipline were, to a large degree, 

those who had learned to manipulate the old disci- 
pline so as to make it an instrument, and not an 
obstacle, to their purpose, and who hesitated to adopt 
the new one for fear it might prove to be “too hard 
to get around.” This attitude towards the discipline 
seems strange in the light of the fact that Fox believed 
and said that he was moved of the Lord to institute 
its fundamental features at the beginning. We can- 
not adopt George Fox’s view of the origin of the 
discipline as he stated it, but we can regard it of 
divine origin in the sense that it provided for an 
organization which was a feeble aid to the spread 
of the Truth and, as I believe, an essential means of 
conserving the principles of the Society. The prac- 
tical form which the organization at first assumed 
was certainly in itself neither perfect nor unchanging. 

There have been three periods in the Society’s 
history when our discipline has undergone very 
marked dev elopment. 

The first period was, roughly, 1650-1700. This 
was the period of the rise and organization of the 
Society. In this period the discipline became the 
formal expression and instrument of the Society’s 
life and needs. 

The second period extends over 
from 1750 to 1800. Within this 
pline became perfected as a system. 
Society was tested and limited by it. 

The third period extends from about 1850 to 1900. 
This was the period of reaction from the disciplinary 
strictness of the previous period of reformation and 
reorganization. The discipline was thoroughly 
revised in this period to adapt it to the new condi- 
tions of the Society’s life and its new needs. 

Let us take up the story of the development and 
changes in each of these periods. Despite the seem- 
Ing individualism of many of the early statements of 
the Quaker doctrine of the Inward Light, Quakerism 
has always been a social movement. Fox interested 
himself very early in the application of his principles 
to such problems as those of wages, drunkenness and 
war. Very early he began the organization of his 
followers into religious groups, and it is significant 
“Society” and “Friends,” both 
Not only their common 
religious beliefs drew the early Friends together, but 
persecution and poverty brought them into allows 
ship and drew them to meet together occasionally, 
sometimes monthly, sometimes quarterly, to consider 
one another’s needs and to take measures to relieve 
the suffering and destitute among them. At these 
meetings “the progress of Truth” claimed their atten- 
tion, and they were careful to take measures not only 
for the spread of the Gospel, but also for preserving 
it from misrepresentation both in life and in teach- , 


the half century 
period the disci- 


The life of the 
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ing. In these meetings we find the germ of the 
monthly meeting as it was later developed. The 
subjects considered at these monthly meetings were 
the needs and care of the poor and persecuted, the 
proper accomplishment of marriages, the education 
of the poor and orphaned, and the morals of the 
members. In a few cases such meetings provided for 
the expenses of those traveling abroad to preach the 
Gospel. Besides these meetings once a month or once 
a quarter, usually composed of Friends living in a 
comparatively small district, we find general meet- 
ings occasionally held. We know of one at Swan- 
ington in 1654, and one at Skipton in 1660. At 
these latter, business was considered relating not only 
to the relief of the’ poor and persecuted, but also to 
Friends in England and beyond the sea. These 
general meetings became from this time frequently 
held, and were mainly attended by ministers or, as 
they were called, “public Friends.” These general 
meetings were usually times of much public preach- 
ing and often of public disputations with opposers. 
We find in these general meetings the germ of both 
quarterly and yearly meetings as they were subse- 
quently developed. From them. the quarterly meet- 
ing took over the supervision of the religious work 
of subordinate meetings, general care for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the tendency which has made 
quarterly meetings, even unto this day, times of able 
presentation of the Gospel to large multitudes. From 
the general meetings, the yearly meeting became the 
assembly of the whole Church, with general oversight 
over all its work, and with special care for the work 
beyond the seas. The first yearly meeting to be held 
in London met there in 1661, and, with occasional 
intermissions, general meetings were held there from 
that time onward until the regular yearly meeting 
became established. The first representative yearly 
meeting was held in 1678. For the next four years 
the annual meeting was attended only by ‘public 
Friends,” but from 1678 the representative yearly 
meeting has been held in London regularly down to 
our own time. These meetings, which grew up grad- 
ually as an effort to satisfy in an organized way the 
felt needs of their life and work, were united into 
a system by George Fox. He began this work in 
1666, shortly after the three years’ imprisonment in 
Scarborough Castle. During this long imprisonment 


the members of the Society had sorely missed his: 
During that time the Society had been: 


presence. 
torn by dissensions. Perrot and Naylor had carried 
the seeming logic of the doctrines of the indwelling 
Christ and of individual and immediate guidance 
to absurd and dangerous conclusions. The move- 
ment of the Society had gathered to itself a very 
large Ranter element, whose eccentricities and emo- 
tional individualism compelled Fox and the leaders 
to a closer examination of their fundamental doc- 
trines and.to measures which would guard them from 
perversions and abuses. They were led by these 
experiences to see that while the leading of the Spirit 
was theoretically perfect and inviolable, yet in prac- 
tice the leading was not perfect in every individual, 


and that if the Society was to preserve any social or 
corporate life, the spiritual judgment of each indi- 
vidual must be supplemented by the spiritual judg- 
ment of others, and the individual action, insofar as 
it concerned the body as a whole, must be subordinate 
to the common judgment of all. According to this 
principle, then, that the leading of the Spirit is more 
perfect through the body as a whole than through 
any individual, Fox devoted himself to the organiza- 
tion of the Society to preserve the Truth from dis- 
sipation, from anarchy and disrepute. In 1668 
George Fox put forth, with the approval of the yearly 
meeting, a series of disciplinary rules and regula- 
tions, which at first went by the name of ‘‘canons 
and institutions.” This name was disclaimed after 
1675, but the document constituted the basis of the 
subsequently-developed discipline of the Society. 
Robert Barclay, Jr., states that he found the “Canons 
and Institutions” at the beginning of the records of 
all quarterly meetings which he had been able to 
examine which were dated in 1669, and the canons 
and institutions are found at the beginning of the 
records of Virginia Yearly Meeting (1673). At the 
same time that Fox thus provided a system of organ- 
ization for the Society, Barclay gave it a theoretical 
justification in his “Anarchy of the Ranters.” By 
this means a distinction was drawn between Quaker- 
ism, both in doctrine and practice, on the one hand, 
and pure mysticism, whether contemplative or emo- 
tional, on the other hand. Pure mysticism admits 
no other test of truth than that of the individual 
impression, intellectual or emotional. The Ranter 
is entirely at the merey of his feelings. He dare 
not question his impression or impulse for fear of 
doubting or disobeying God. The Quaker, on the 
contrary, must needs test his individual impression 


of God’s leading by the teaching of Scriptures, which | 


record the spiritual leading of the saints of past 
ages; by the lessons of Church history; by the spir- 


itual judgment of his fellow Christians, and by the . 


light of his own subsequent experience. George Fox, 
when he yielded to the impulse to go through the 
streets crying, “Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield,” 


acted upon a strong impression, yet one feels, in read- 


ing his “journal,” that he afterward questioned 
whether the impulse were a divine leading, and found 
it hard to justify his act in the light of a more mature 
judgment. When Robert Barclay felt that he was 
called to dress in sackcloth and ashes and cry against 
the city of Aberdeen, he did not dare follow his 
feeling until he had secured the approval of the 
elders of his meeting. Ranterism has always hung 
upon the fringe of Quakerism under the mistaken 
impression that its principles were the same as those 
of Quakerism, and they have been the chief source 
of religious anarchy and disorder within the Society. 
George Fox did not get his ideas put in practice 
without vigorous opposition from the individualistic 
and Ranter elements within the Society. Wilkinson 
and Story became the leaders of the opposition. They 
opposed the setting up of any meetings for discipline 
as contrary to the principles of the Society; accused 
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George Fox of aiming at becoming a sort of Quaker 
pope, and especially did the arrangement for women’s 
meetings draw their bitter opposition. The disci- 
pline as it was finally settled after the collapse of the 
Wilkinson and Story opposition, fell considerably 
short of a pure democracy, such as Quakerism in 
theory must be and towards which it has always 
tended. Although women were granted meetings for 
business and were allowed to preach and take any 
other part in public worship which they saw fit, the 
subjects they might consider in their business meet- 
ings were quite limited, and the men’s meetings con- 
“stituted the legal and final authority in all cases. 
The yearly meeting was not, as yearly meetings are 
now, an assemblage in theory, at least, of the whole 
Church, but it was a representative body consisting 
of delegates appointed by the subordinate meetings. 
‘There was no yearly meeting for women at all. After 
the lapse of some time, all concerned Friends were 
allowed to sit in the yearly meeting and take part, 
but the habit of estimating the weight of the judg- 
ment of each member who spoke to business pre- 
vented the decisions of the meeting ever being 
controlled by the mere numbers or by the preponder- 
ance of local attenders, 

After 1690, when religious toleration became 
effective in England, there was a general religious 
reaction. Friends took advantage of the relief from 
persecution, granted by William and Mary, to 
recuperate from the long struggle in which they had 
been engaged. For a good many years they were 
chiefly occupied in recovering from their losses and 
in holding the ground they had gained. Great num- 
bers of them had been in prison. Many of them had 
died there. The property of many had been con- 
fiseated. Their business had suffered: through lack 
of attention. The poor had to be supported, orphans 
cared for, meetings gathered together and sometimes 
wholly built up again. Gradually in this period, as 
a new generation grew up that had not been refined 
in the furnace of affliction, great diversity of practice 
and great laxity. as to the common practices of 
Friends sprang up. ‘Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century the yearly meeting describes the 
condition of its membership, with some exaggeration, 
perhaps, as one “of great dissipation, luxury and 
profaneness, where the genuine fruits of the spirit 
of Christianity are rarely to be seen.” When we 
turn from England to America, we find a more 
favorable condition of affairs. In the unsettled con- 
ditions which resulted from the migration to America 
there was a renewed interest in religious matters, 
and nearly all the travelers in America spoke of the 
great “openness” of the people to religious teaching. 
Many ministers from England came over to America, 
and, according to the best estimates, the membership 
of the Society nearly doubled between 1700 and 1750. 
The journals of the traveling ministers speak of the 
great multitudes that attended their meetings, and 
the records make frequent mention of the building 
of new meeting-houses and other activities which 
denote the healthy growth of the Society. Towards 


the middle of the eighteenth century, however, we 
find that. increasing wealth and influence were some 
what lessening the zeal and vigor of the Quaker life. 
The journals of the traveling ministers speak often 
with sorrow of the tendency which they observe 
among Friends to insist on the form without the 
power of spiritual life. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PRACTICAL CHURCH EXPERIMENT. 


BY ‘FRANK W. DELL. 


In the year preceding and the one following the 
setting up of Nebraska Yearly Meeting, two monthly 
meetings were laid down by Platte Valley Quarterly 
Meeting, whilst a third was in such a state of dis- 
integration that it has since been abandoned. 

A concern to remedy these losses led the writer to 
make a prayerful study of the principles which 
underlie successful Church extension work. This 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE AT FREMONT, NEB. 


resulted ma firm conviction that unless we as’ an 
organization were still able—through the very power 
of our Message—to enter a community, where we 
had no building and few if any adherents, and suc- 
ceed in winning souls for Christ’s Kingdom and in 
gathering together a body of believers to worship God 
after the manner of Friends, that the time had come 
to disband our membership and join some Church 
which was capable of so doing, 

A presentation of the concern to Central City 
Monthly Meeting resulted in a liberation for evan- 
gelistic work in Fremont, a city where there was only 
one Friend, but which of all others seemed the most 
suitable for an immediate concentration of effort. 

Never, however, have we labored under such diffi- 
culties. “We have enough Churches already,” was 
the attitude toward us of Church and world alike. 
And we ourselves soon had to concede the justice 
of such an argument. To enter a city of 12,000, in 
order to start an organization along lines already fol- 
lowed by a dozen others, did not seem after all to be 
a very laudable or plausible concern. 

It was becoming increasingly evident that success 
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depended upon ability to establish other points of 
contact with the world than those ordinarily made use 
of by the Churches. Our effort to solve this problem 
helped us also to discover the following local condi- 
tions: 

1. That more than 50 per cent. of the population 
were non-Church-going. 
2, That there was not “an everyday point of 


contact” between the Church and the world. 

3. An increasing tendency to remove Church 
buildings into residential districts. 

4. A sad lack of system in the distribution of 
charity. 

In view of these facts, and after nearly eleven 
weeks of continuous evangelistic effort, the present 
work at Fremont was inaugurated with a nucleus of 
nearly 20 members. 

The chief feature of the building is its unpre- 
tentiousness of style and location. As it is an old 
hotel, remodeled for present purposes, there ‘is a 


z VIEW OF THE MEETING, ROOM, 


( 
striking absence of conventional Church architecture ; 
and as it is just across an alley from one saloon, and 
within legal distance of two others, its ‘attitude 
toward this giant of evil cannot be mistaken. These 
are certainly points in its favor. Modern Chureh 
architecture ’mid the respectability and decorum of 
a residential district has a tendency to separate the 
thought of religion from the busy bustle and hard 
battle of everyday life. Besides, the Church has 
nothing to,fear from the proximity of a saloon, whilst 
the saloon has everything to fear from the proximity 
of a Church, a fact already proven by twa futile 
efforts on their part to dislodge us from our point 
of vantage. At any rate, we occupy a strategic point 
in the city, and when the .time is ripe for open war- 
fare, we hope to be able, by insisting upon an enforce- 
ment of the law, to put three saloons out of business. 

The building itself consists of one large room, 
capable of seating about 150 people, which is used 
for Church services; three rooms now oceupied by 


a superintendent of the work and his wife; one rest 
room; and three bedrooms. Already the following 
lines of work have been instituted as far as funds 
will permit: 

1. Providing meat and drink for the hungry and 
thirsty. 

2. Clothing the naked. 

3. Offering hospitality to needy strangers. 

4+, Combining suitable medical relief with the 
prayer of faith for the recovery of the sick. 

5. Visiting the jails, investigating the case of 
each prisoner, and appearing for them in court when- 
ever advisable. 

6. A free employment bureau. 

7. An industrial school for children. 

An attempt is being made to avoid some of the 
evils of indiscriminate charity, by offering books con- 
taining five tickets, each good for one meal or night’s 
lodging, for sale at $1 each. The purchasers are 
thereby enabled to meet the needs of those who appeal 
to them for help by donating one of these tickets, 
which will, of course, be honored when presented ta 
the superintendent of our work. No one is given 
food or shelter who is not thus equipped. All who 
come without tickets are directed to a place where 
they may get one for the asking. In this way every 
meal served and every lodging given is paid for 
without expense to us. Later on we hope to organ- 
ize some business activity whereby we may provide 
employment .for all able-bodied applicants and make 
it possible for them to pay for their own board and 
room. This will effectually check any tendeney to 
trade upon our generosity, and by placing drunkards, 
outeasts, released prisoners, needy strangers and 
hungry bums in an atmosphere made sacred by honest 
toil, will do more to restore their self-respect than 
all the indiscriminate charity in the world. 


Already our jail work has resulted in three con- 
versions, and many destitute prisoners have thereby 
received a gift of warm clothes. Besides this, two 
fatherless children have been located in comfortable 
homes, and two families have been provided with 
suitable medical relief. 

Our industrial school bas brought us into touch 
with many conditions of home life which are most 
unfavorable. for the development of economy and 
thrift. Whilst ‘a good work has been done in teach- 
ing girls to do elementary sewing and cooking, we 
are at present much handicapped in our work with 
the boys, because of financial inability to furnish the 
basement of the building with the necessary appli- 
ances. We want to fit this up so that boys may 
receive instruction in carpentry and iron-work, and 
if any interested reader would aid us in this practical 
Church experiment, we should be grateful. Contri- 
butions sent to the writer for this purpose will be 
duly acknowledged. 

Finally, this experiment is not one which seeks 
to duplicate the work already being done by the Sal- 
vation Army, the Volunteers of America and the 
various missions carried on by Churches and indi- 
viduals. It seeks, rather, to demonstrate that the 
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Church needs to do mission work in order to remain 
sensitive toward sin and suffering, and that the 
mission needs fellowship with the Church in order 
to develop culture and sound judgment. Without 
the former the Church must become indifferent. 
Without the latter the mission may become fanatical. 
The only way to safeguard against these dangers is to 
blend refinement and stability with whole-heartedness 
and compassion, which will necessitate worshipping 
God in the same building, and presenting the same 
front to the world. It is no longer sufficient for a 
Church to inaugurate a mission in some far-off slum. 
For the benefit of both, the undisturbed seclusion of 
hearth and cloister must be abandoned for warfare 
in the thick of the fray. It is truly a grim scene 
where sin’s victims lie dead, dying and wounded, 
but there is little time to beat one’s breast or. wring 
one’s hands, when despairing cries for help resound 
from every side. Shame, therefore, on the Church 
or individual who shrinks from the conflict because 
of easily-wounded susceptibilities. The Christian 
soldier must learn to endure hardness. He must 
be moral fiber through and through. He must recog- 
nize that to be a Christian means to be a man, and 
that the duty and privilege of the Church is to pre- 
sent to the world a united phalanx of manhood pre- 
pared to shed their last drop of blood, if only they 
may “break down every idol and cast out every foe.” 

Central City, Neb. 

As pastor of the Friends Church at Fremont since 
its inauguration, the work has appealed to me more 
strongly than any work in which I have ever engaged. 
Its possibilities for the solution of many hitherto 
unsolved Church problems are increasing. We trust 
that some will feel led to contribute toward a sum 
of $2,500 for payment of a debt upon the building 
and the equipment of the basement for a_ boys’ 
industrial school. 

FE. D. PeckHam. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


. BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


The best time to see Halley’s Comet will be about 
May 20th and for some days thereafter, when it 
should be splendidly visible in the evening sky. It 
has been thought, therefore, that some readers of Tur 
American Frienp might be interested in a few 
gleanings from the profusion of recent publications 
upon the movements and history of this most famous, 
though not most spectacular, of all comets. 


Some may have seen it already with the unaided 
eye. The writer saw it plainly in the Eastern sky 
about 4 A. M., April 28th. It appeared about three 
times as large as Venus, though not so bright. How- 
ever, it should appear a great deal larger about May 
20th, when it will be very much nearer to us. 

The diagram shows the relative positions and 
movements of the earth and Halley’s Comet. After 
being visible through the telescope for some months, 


the comet could not be seen for a time during March, 
since it had passed on the other side of the sun from 
us. At this time the earth and the comet were about 
170,000,000 miles apart, racing around the sun in 
opposite directions.. On May 18th the comet will 
pass between the earth and the sun at a distance from 
the earth of about 15,000,000 miles. If the tail of 
the comet is at that time more than 15,000,000 miles 
long (as seems probable), the earth will, for several 
hours, be passing through the harmless, gaseous tail. 
This follows from the fact that a comet’s tail almost 
always extends in a direction exactly away from the 
sun. 

About two days later, on May 20th, the orbit of 
the comet brings it nearest to the earth. This is 
the time to watch for Halley’s Comet in the evening 


sky. It is rushing in one direction at the rate of 
Comet 
Jan.4” 17/0 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF HALLEY S COMET, THE EARTH, 
AND THE SUN. 


26 miles per second, and the earth in the opposite 
direction at the rate of 19 miles per second. 

The brightness of the moon at this time will make 
the appearance of the comet less brilliant. Moreover, 
those who witnessed the appearance of Halley’s Comet 
at the time of its former visit to us in 1835 must not 
be disappointed, for on that occasion it spoke to us 
at the more neighborly distance of 5,000,000 miles. 

The diameter of the head or nucleus of the comet 
is estimated at about 120,000 miles, or more than 
15 times the diameter of the earth. The comet was 
at its perihelion (point nearest the sun) on April 
20th, and was at that time only 57,000,000 miles 
from the great luminary. The distance of the earth 
from the sun is 93,000,000 miles. 

Halley’s Comet is of great interest because of its 
connection with a momentous scientific discovery. 
A comet had appeared in 1680 and was studied care- 
fully by Sir Isaac Newton (the telescope having come 
into practical use early in that century). Soon 
afterward he published his epoch-making Principia, 
in which he first worked out. his theory of gravitation, 
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and applied it to that comet. Edmund Halley, 
another Englishman, was convinced of the sound- 
ness of Newton’s theory, and when another comet 
appeared in 1682, he began to compute its orbit 
according to Newton’s theory. He also compared the 
appearances and paths of comets which had been 
recorded in 1531 and 1607, and was struck with 
their likeness to each other and to the comet of 1682. 
In brief, he identified the lastmamed comet with 
those of 1531 and 1607, established its return period 
at about seventy-five years, and begged all doubting 
critics to watch for another visit from the comet 
about 1758 or 1759. Newton died in 1727, and 
Halley in 1742. As the years rolled by and the 
seventy-five-year period was drawing to a close, 
astronomers recalled Halley’s prediction and began 
to watch for his comet. Some doubted, as their 
telescopes searched the heavens in vain. But on 
Christmas night, 1758, after its millions of miles 
of wandering into the unknown depths of space, 
Halley’s Comet swept into vision again. It had kept 
its schedule. Sir Isaac Newton and Edmund Halley 
were vindicated. 

With the regular period ascertained it has been 
possible to identify old historical records that men- 
tion the appearance of this comet. It had tremendous 
religious significance in the olden days, when a lack 
of scientific knowledge transformed all such appear- 
ances into miraculous “signs.” Some great event 
was sure to happen a fey years before or a few 
years after the comet appeared, and then the two 
circumstances would be connected. 

Halley’s Comet was probably the sword-shaped sign 
that was suspended over the city of Jerusalem shortly 
before its final fall in 70 A. D. In 1453 A. D. the 
Turks captured Constantinople, the Eastern capital 
of Christendom. Three years later appeared the 
comet, token of the divine wrath. It is said that 
Pope Calixtus III tried issuing a bull against the 
comet, and when that was unavailing, ordered the 
following added to the daily prayers: ‘“‘Lord, save us 
from the devil, the Turk and the comet!” We know 
today that Halley’s Comet was in the heavens when 
the Reformation was shaking Europe in 1531. It 
shone upon the conquest of England by William of 
Normandy in 1066. It ens the policy of 
King Louis the Pious in 83 It lighted up the 
Syrian heavens in 66 A. D., sacl was resplendent over 
Bethlehem in 11 B. C. Indeed, with the aid of 
some wonderful Chinese documents, its recorded 
appearance has been identified in 240 and possibly 
in 467 B. C. With the aid of similar records made 
in the ancient land of China, it may be possible 
some day to trace the history of our present celestial 
visitor into the remote past, thousands of years before 
the Christian era. 

Thus, in the light of our present knowledge, Hal- 
ley’s Comet becomes a greater miracle than ever. Its 
religious significance is not destroyed, but immeas- 
urably increased. The comet was not supernatural 
before 1682 and natural afterward. Men merely 
discovered at that time the natural law which gov- 


erned its long journey through the heavens. But 
more marvelous is the comet with its law than the 
comet at the capricious sword-sweep of an angry God. 
Century after century, age after age, since the stars 
sang together in the morning of creation, this 
sojourner of the heavens has swung upon its endless, 
boundless journey. Never wandering from its path, 
never failing its appointed time—how this handiwork 
of God contrasts with the puny works of man! Man 
works the miracle of the moment. God works the 
miracle of the ages. What a stupendous testimony 
is Halley’s Comet to the everlasting reign of law 
established from the beginning by Him “that maketh 
the Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades * * * that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in.’ 


Haverford, Pa. 


THE CENSUS OF FRIENDS ATTENDANCE. 


Last Tenth month, on each of the First-days except 
the first, a census of the attendance was taken at all 
the meetings for worship and mission meetings of 
London Yearly Meeting. A like census was taken 
five years previously. The result of the two census 
is summarized as follows: 


Attendance in 1904—Morning Meetings <a Se 
Evening ... 4,290 

Mission 4 . va) 18,262 

rk Otal\, 5 See is tae wae 34,463 

Attendance in 1909—Morning Meetings . . 11,256 
Evening Sears ge ies tee 

Mission’ ss ... 16,543 

Lotal Suieees- eee 31,981. 


In commenting on the census The Friend (Lon- 
don) says: 

On nnotnee page this.week will be found the lead- 
ing results of the census of attendance at Friends 
meetings taken during October last. For a proper - 
understanding of the figures it must be remembered | 
respecting our meetings for worship that there are 
three main classes of persons attending them— 
Friends, associate members, and those non-members 
in regular attendance who, regarding the meeting- 
house as their place of worship, are technically known 
as attenders. When we know the total number of 
these and the actual average attendance, we are in 
a position to draw certain conclusions. As one test 
of the value attached by Friends to our meetings for 
worship, the census of the morning attendance will 
serve. Comparing the figures of 1909 with those of 
1904, we find a drop of about 41% per cent. in the 
proportion of attenders at the morning meeting to the 
numbers of members and “attenders,” from 46.1 
per cent. to 41.7. In other words, that considerably 
less than one in two of those who belong to our 
Friends meetings are in regular attendance. In 
this comparison every English quarterly meeting 
shows some decline, varying from .2 per cent. in 


a 
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the case of London and Middlesex to 16 per cent. 


in the case of Cumberland, of 11.9 in the case of Sus-- 


sex, Surrey and Hants Quarterly Meeting, and of 
11.4 in that of Kent. Making allowance for some- 
what exceptional weather, such results must still be 


regarded as unsatisfactory. How different the cir- 


cumstances in 1851, when, with a membership of 
less than 15,000, Friends and attenders in Great 
Britain were present at a First-day morning meeting 
to the number of 13,361. Assuming that there were 
then some 1,000 “‘attenders” with Friends, the pro- 
portion would be upwards of 80 per cent. Another 
feature of the census is the steady decrease in the 
size of our meetings for worship. In 1904 there 
were 60 morning meetings in which the attendance 
ranged from 30 to 50—now there are 52; in 1904 
there were 72 with an attendance between 20 and 
30—now there are 59; while the number with less 
than 20 has risen from 182 five and a half years 
ago to 206 last year. 

With these facts before us, we may legitimately 
inquire how far Friends are making a serious attempt 
to demonstrate their belief in the value and inspira- 
tion of the meeting for worship? For if it is indeed 
the most important meeting in the week, and pivotal 
as to other meetings, it should show larger attendances 
of Friends than at present. Commenting on the 
previous census, the Women’s Meeting of 1905 
remarked: “As communion and worship are among 
the greatest factors in the growth of our Society, it 
is vitally important to know the cause of decline in 
our meetings. It may be that the attitude of some 
of those who gather is not one of a desire that the 
love of God may pass like electricity through the 
meetings. We must seek unity, not uniformity, and 


“must not be afraid of the spirit of inquiry. Our 


meetings always have attracted, and will attract, 
when held, in the life, and where there is living 
silence there will always be living speech. We 
believe that Quakerism offers a spiritual home to 
many happy souls. If we have a revival these will 
be drawn amongst us.” Yet though our numbers 
have increased, it does not appear that our meetings 
have a greater hold upon our membership than 
before, rather the reverse. May it not be true of 
many of our members, as Rufus Jones, in his latest 
editorial, says of many Friends on the other side of 
the water, that “they count in a census, but they 
have not realized what it means to cut Joose and 
swing out in consecration to Christ, with a life alive 
at the center and aflame with glowing purpose?” 
The subject is one which Friends cannot afford 
quietly to ignore. If the Friends meeting 1s not 
maintained and strengthened, the Society must 
decline in power and influence. . 


My God! I thank Thee who has made 
The earth so bright— ; 
So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; _ 
So many es things are here 
right. 
DA ete —A. A. Proctor. 


_ tional counties in West Virginia vote dry. 


PROHIBITION IN 1909.* 


The Anti-Saloon Year Book for 1910 gives the 
following summary of the prohibition fight during 
1909: 


“The effort of the liquor forces to repeal anti-saloon 
legislation in Indiana and Ohio signally fails. The 
Ohio Legislature enacts additional temperance meas- 
ures. On the first day of January prohibition laws 
go into effect in Alabama, Mississippi and North 
Carolina. Tennessee extends the four-mile law to all 
towns and cities of the State, which means practically 
statewide prohibition, and adopts another measure 
prohibiting the manufacture of liquor in the State. 


South Carolina adopts prohibition with a referendum 


by counties, and as a result of the referendum vote, 
36 of the 42 counties prohibit the sale, while the other 
six retain the county dispensaries. Prohibition bills 
pass both houses of the Legislature of Arkansas, but 
the two houses fail to agree upon any particular meas- 
ure. The lower house of the Missouri Legislature 
passes a resolution calling for a vote on the prohibi- 
tion amendment. Jowa passes five anti-liquor laws 
limiting the liquor traffic in various ways. Maine 
and New Hampshire both write new restrictive law 
enforcement measures in the statute books. Wash- 
ington State passes a municipal and rural county 
unit option law, and more than 40 places in the State 
promptly vote “dry.” Idaho enacts a straight county 
option measure, and in the first round of elections 14 
of the 28 counties abolish saloons. The Delaware 
Legislature re-submits the liquor question to the only 
“wet”? county of the State. Arizona enacts a county 
option law. Wyoming abolishes all saloons outside 
of incorporated towns. Kansas passes a stringent 
measure prohibiting the sale of liquors for all pur- 
poses except for sacramental use. Nebraska limits 
the open saloon to the hours between 7 A. M. and 
8 P.M. Lincoln, Neb., and two counties in the same 
State go “dry.” Utah passes a county option law, 
which is vetoed by the Governor after the Legislature 
adjourns, but more than half of the counties of the 
State are so incensed at the Governor’s action that 
they abolish the saloons by local decree. Congress 
passes a C. O. D. liquor shipment measure for the 
protection of ‘‘dry” territory. Colorado adds a num- 
ber of towns to the no-license column, thereby mak- 
ing 11 counties dry. Four additional counties are 
carried for no-licenses in Illinois. In the fall elec- 
tion, 28 of the 36 places voting in Illinois, vote dry. 
Nineteen additional counties in Michigan abolish the 
saloons. Twelve counties in Texas adopt no-license. 
Three new counties are added to the no-license list 
in Kentucky. Two counties in Pennsylvania are 
made dry. The lower house of the West Virginia 
Legislature passes a prohibition bill. Eight addi- 
The elec- 
tions in New York result in a net gain for the 
anti-saloon forces of 88 towns. Sixty counties in 


* The Anti-Saloon Year Book for 1910, edited by Ernest H. 
Cherrington. Publishers, The Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, Westerville, Ohio. Price, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
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Indiana vote dry. A number of anti-saloon meas- 
ures are passed by the Legislature of Connecticut. 
Six additional counties in California adopt no-license. 
Six temperance measures are passed by the Legisla- 
ture of South Dakota. The local option bill im the 
Pennsylvania Legislature is brought to a vote in the 
house, but is defeated. The Florida Legislature 
passes a bill submitting a prohibition amendment to 
the vote of the people. The Alabama Legislature 
submits a prohibitory amendment to the vote of the 
people, but the amendment is rejected. Strong law- 
enforcement measures are passed by the Legislatures 
in Georgia and Alabama.” 


Not what we give, but what we share— 
(For the gift without the giver is bare;) 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself—his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
7 —Lowell. 


G@orrespondence. 


% 
To THE Epiror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Permit me to invite Friends to a careful consideration of 
present interests and needs in Tennessee. Here is an isolated 
body of Friends, who for more than a century have stood 
for and maintained principles unpopular in the South—liberty 
of conscience, liberty in service for both sexes, the affirmation 
in court, the emancipation of the black race, and the principles 
of peace. Their numbers have been depleted by emigration 
westward, a cause which has closed many Friends meetings 
in this Southland. We owe a lasting debt of gratitude to those 
who stood for these principles, and passing through such try- 
ing ordeals, have left to us a well-organized quarterly meet- 
ing, and its child—Friendsville Academy, A child which, 
through the ceaseless energies of devoted teachers, has made 
ample returns. But demands are far in excess of means, 

Friends of Wilmington, Ohio, joined us recently in adding 
$1,000 to a small endowment. Patronage is usually good— 
very good this year—but fluctuating. Many of the students 
are from farms with limited means. Scholarships have been 
helpful, but these are fleeting. Even the school age of a pupil 
is soon past, while a generation of newly-born is upon us with 
all its needs to supply. Therefore, permit us to make this our 
first public appeal—we are in great need of money. _ 

May our adherence to true principles under Divine guidance 
prove us worthy of an investigation. We trust those of benev- 
olent thought will assist in holding this field by clothing our 
institution with greater power for good. 

Interested parties may address Samuel Dunlap, secretary 
and Treasurer of Board, Friendsville, Tenn. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues 


John R. Walter, pastor at Collins, N. Y., attended Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., the 3oth ult. 


Henry C. Fellow and wife, Alva, Okla., have moved to 
Gate, and will take charge of Laurence Academy there next 
year. 


During the efficient pastorate of Seneca H. and Alice 
E. Stevens at Tillson, N. Y., 19 new members have united with 
Friends. 


Newton R. Franklin, pastor at Apperville, N. Y., acceptably 
attended New York Quarterly Meeting, which was held in 
Brooklyn the 27th ult. 

Since the first of the year the meeting at Argonia, Kan., 
has received 43 persons into membership. Of these, nine 
came by certificate, and one by letter. 


Our friend, Charles F. Coffin, Chicago, is making a visit at 


[Fifth month 


the home of his son, in Rosemont, Pa.’ He hopes to attend 


Haverford Meeting during his stay in the East. 


Prof. Augustus Murray, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity of California, was’ much favored in his illuminating 
ministry at Twentieth Street Grammercy Park Meeting. 


Robert E. Pretlow, attended the Stanford Monthly Meeting © 


at Clinton Corners, N. Y., the 29th ult. The attendance and 
interest in the meetings there speak well for the indefatigable 
pastor, Albert G. Shepherd. 

The monthly meeting at Haviland, Kan., reports that five 
new members were received: last month. W. Jasper Hadley, 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work in Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, spent a few days visiting in the vicinity last month, 


Cecil Mills recently attended the Laymen’s Missionary Con- 


vention at Indianapolis, Ind., and gave an enthusiastic and 


highly-appreciated report of the work and addresses. He gave 
his report both at the South Side Meeting and at Old Wabash 
Meeting. 

Thos. E. Williams, pastor at Glens Falls, attended the recent: 
session of New York Monthly Meeting and spent a few days 
studying religious and economic conditions in New York City. 
On First-day, the 24th ult., he attended eight different services, 
taking part in five of them. 

The time for holding monthly meeting at Fairview, Mo., 
has been changed from 10 A. M. to the evening of the last 
Fourth-day of each month. George D. Weeks, Denver, Colo., 
has been visiting in that meeting. His ministry has been 
helpful. ‘Three new members were recently received. 


Friendsville Quarterly Meeting was held at Maryville, 


Tenn., the 23d and 24th ult. On First-day Waldo Woody gave 
an account of the Laymen’s Missionary Conference, held in 
Nashville, to which he had been appointed a delegate by the 
quarterly meeting three months previous. ' 


About 30 members of the congregation at Barbers Mill 
Meeting surprised their pastor, Edward E. Hartley, and his 
wife, by gathering at their home, in Liberty Center, Ind., the 
28th ult. They spent a pleasant day and ate their basket din- 
ner together, and left behind them a good supply of groceries, 


The meeting at Friends University, Wichita, Kan., received 
29 new members last month who reside at Spring Lake, Tex. 
Five others were also received, and seven were given removal 
letters or certificates. The monthly meeting strongly peti- 
tioned the city commissioners to pass ordinances to provide 
for a sane “Fourth of July.” 


Millie Lowhead, an evangelist of Indiana Yearly Meet-— 


ing, began a series of meetings at Maryville, Tenn., the 22d 
ult. During the past year the meeting-house at Maryville has 
been re-seated, a new 
changes made, costing about $700. The membership of the 
meeting is a little less than 100. Joseph and Maude Hoskins 
are the pastors. : 


furnace installed and other minor | 


Ida Parker, West Elkton, Ohio, recently delivered two very. 


able addresses, one before the Christian Endeayvorers at the 
Meeting-house First-day, the 24th ult., her subject being “Fol- 
low Me and_I Will Make You to Become Fishers of Men.” 
The second was the baccalaureate address for the city high 
school, using as her theme Eccl. 7: 19—‘‘Wisdom is a strength 
to the wise man more than ten rulers that are in a city.” She 
showed how wisdom consisted in loyalty to spiritual ideals. 

In sending her renewal for Tue American Frrenp this 
week, Penina Hill Wilson, Eskridge, Kan., informed us that 
this was the fifty-seventh time she had sent a remittance for 
The Friends Review and its successor, THe AMERICAN 
FRIEND. 

Another Friend, Alfred Dow, Bolton, Mass., has taken the 
two papers over thirty years, and adds: “I cannot get along 
without THe American Frienp.” 


Sand Creek Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at. 
It was a time of great — 


Azalia, Ind., the 23d and 24th ult. 
uplift. 


Luke Woodard, Fountain City, Ind., a minister of 


~ 
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“Indiana Yearly Meeting; David Hadley, Danville, Ind, a 
minister and Superintendent of Temperance in Western 
Yearly Meeting, and Clarence Cosand, a singing evangelist, 
Lupton, Mich., were in attendance. Their ministry was much 
appreciated. 


Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind., was the guest of honor 
at an Alumni Banquet of Friends Colleges, held at Whittier, 
Cal., the 29th ult. About 100 guests were present, represent- 
ing eight Friends Colleges, Earlham and Penn Colleges having 
the largest delegations. The banquet was held in the dining- 
room of the Girls’ College, and a permanent organization was 
formed, of which Walter C, Wilson, Pasadena, was made 
president. This visit of Timothy Nicholson was most helpful 
to the Church and college. 3 


By special arrangement during the past year, J. Lindley 
Spicer, General Superintendent of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Committee of New York Yearly Meeting, has given 
only part ttine to yearly meeting work. This, however, has 
aggregated two hundred. and seventy-three days of service. 
He attended 219 Friends meetings, gave 182 sermons and 
addresses, made 378 family visits, and sent out- through. the 
yearly meeting 1,254 pieces of mail, of which 789 were letters, 
His New York City address is now changed to 204 East Fifty- 
eighth Street. 


W. E. Morgan, of the Department of Science, Cherokee 
County High School, Columbus, Kan., writes: ‘Please send 
me the copies of THE AMERICAN FRIEND containing J. H. 
Coffin’s articles (Nos. 15, 16 and 17). I have enjoyed the 
articles very much, as also Prof. Tebbett’s article in No. 15, 
on the Laymen’s Movement. In fact, I generally begin with 
the first cover page and read straight through to the last 
before laying the paper aside. The sentiment on the title 
page is also good, and I have given some of them to the school 
in our chapel exercises.”’ 


The Pacific College debating team recently won in debate 
against Albany College on the question of the Des Moines 
en of city government, thus becoming the champions of the 
eague. 

President Kelsey and Professor Mabel Douglas have 
resigned their positions in Pacific College to take effect at the 
close of the present school year. Mabel Douglas has served the 
institution for thirteen years. 

President Kelsey, of Pacific College, recently delivered 
addresses in various places in connection with the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement campaign. 


Fourth month 24th, the South Wabash (Ind.)~° Friends 
observed the third anniversary of the dedication of their beau- 
tiful house of worship. Charles E. Hiatt, pastor of the First 
Friends Meeting at Marion, Ind., was present and preached 
morning and evening. Ira C. Johnson, the general evangelistic 
superintendent of the Indiana Yearly Meeting, was also pres- 
ent at the morning meeting. Over $1,500 was raised in cash 
and subscriptions to apply on the indebtedness. The day was 
also observed in the Bible-school as Decision Day. It was 
made very impressive, and 20 persons publicly accepted Christ, 
eight of whom requested membership with Friends. It was a 
red letter day for the Wabash Friends and put new interest 
and enthusiasm into the minds and hearts of many. The 
Bible-school is completely organized with home class and 
cradle roll, in addition to the regular departments. The 
graded lesson series has een introduced for the little begin- 
ners’ and primary classes, and is proving a great help. 


Stephen S. Myrick, pastor in the meeting at Greensboro, 
N.-C., lectured before the Epworth League of West Market 
Street the 25th ult. His subject was “Cloud Pictures in 
Temple Incense.” 

Friends in Greensboro, N. C., opened their new meeting- 
house at the corner of Ashboro and Lee Streets, First-day, 
the 24th ult. A large congregation was present. Joseph H. 
Peelle, of Guilford College, a former pastor, spoke from the 
theme, “New Blessings.” 

The evening meeting was under the auspices of the C. E. 
Society, and an address was given by James Hoge Ricks, 
Richmond, Va., on the “Services of a Young Friend Outside 
“Us Society.” On Second-day evening, following the Chris- 

an Endeavor, a reception was held in honor of James H. 


Ricks in the new meeting-house. All the young people of the 


congregation were invited, and the Men’s Brotherhood of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church were special guests. A 
delightful musical program was rendered, after which there 
was an informal gathering in the Bible-school room, Here 
sliced songs were served and each one had to match slices, 
after which the songs were sung. Delightful refreshments 
were ‘served during the evening. 


R. S. Tice and wife were delegates from Victoria to the 
Friends annual meeting, held at Matehuala, Mex., last month. 
In writing of the meeting, he says: “I think I have never 
attended such a meeting. From the very first session, on the 
evening of the 23d, the power of the Holy Spirit was with us 
in a very marked degree. All the exercises were remarkably 
good. The attendance at the business meetings was surpris- 
ing, the young people of the endeavor societies, as also those 
who were not members, nor even Christians, coming in at 
every session. ‘The meetings were more like those of a 
revival than business sessions of a quarterly meeting. At 
Sixth-day and Seventh-day night services calls were made for 
converts, and on First-day night such of these as could be 
were received into full membership. Of these there were 12. 
Fifteen others presented themselves as candidates and were 
placed on the probation list, while 18 children came in as asso- 
ciate members. The endeavor societies of Matehuala, Cedral 
and La Paz rendered most valuable help with the music. 
Every morning we had sunrise prayer-meetings, which were 
times of special blessing. The devotional services -at the 
morning and afternoon sessions were supposed to be from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length, but they continued with 
unabated interest sometimes almost an hour. Several times 
we had to begin the business before all had an opportunity to 
take part. 

“Tt fell to my lot at quarterly meeting to make a report on 
the work of the Evangelistic Committee for the past year and 
present the needs for the coming one. The committee appealed 
to the quarterly meeting for help and advice in the work of 
the Southern field, and in reply a subscription was taken up 
in the face of the meeting, amounting to $128 (Mex.) for the 
purpose of sending some one through this district to preach 
and to see what the people themselves will do towards sus- 
taining an itinerant preacher at these places. It is the pur- 
pose of the meeting that this sort of work be kept up by the 
workers available as long as the money lasts, if enough can not 
be raised to make it a permanent work for some one person. 
Mr. Holding has offered to make the first trip; in fact, it was 
upon his offering to do so that this large sum was raised. It 
is urgent that it be done at once, otherwise we are going to 
lose our territory. If this happens, our school will play the 
role of educating the young of other denominations, and then 
I do not know that I'll have the heart to continue. Just think 
of Tula, a city of 22,000, and not a worker of any kind there. 
Although it is our vear to go home. I can’t get the consent of 
my mind to go. If I can possibly do so, during yacation, I 
want to go all over the field myself, while Mrs. Tice and Miss 
Reeder go to some cooler place to rest.” 


MARRIED. 


THAYER-HERBERT.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
George C. and Lucy ’¥. Herbert, Lynn, Mass., Fourth month 
27, 1910, Harold Stanley Thayer and Mary Elisabeth Herbert. 
The Friends ceremony was used. 


DIED. 


BarNett.—At West Newton, Ind., Third month 3, 1910, 
Pauline M., little daughter of Clarence and Flora Barnett, 
aged three years. 


ae Se his home, in Liberty Center, Ind., Fourth 
month T4N1910, Alfred Lowdermilk, aged about seventy-two 
years. He was a member of Barbers Mill Monthly Meeting 
and Pleasant View Particular Meeting. 


MENDENHALL.—At the home of her parents, near Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, Fourth month 24, 1910, Corella Mendenhall, wife of 
Theodore Mendenhall, West Elkton, Ohio, in the twenty-sixth 
year of her age. 


THomaAs.—At his home, in Keystone, Ind., Fourth month 
21, 1910, Edward Thomas, aged seventy-five years. He was a 
member of Keystohe Particular Meeting and Barbers Mill 
Monthly Meeting. 
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Che International Deason 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII. FIFTH MONTH 22, IQIO. 
DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


MATTHEW 14: I-12, 


GoLDEN Text.—He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 


spirit than he that taketh a city. Prov. 16 : 32. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fifth month 16th. Death of 


John the Baptist. Matt. 14 : 1-12. 
Third-day. A rash oath. Mark 6 : 20-29. 


Fourth-day. A troubled conscience. Luke 
4 Fifth-day. Feasting and folly. Dan. 5 :1-9. 

Sixth-day. A foolish decree. Dan. 6: 
Seventh-day. Christ’s testimony. Luke 7: 
oR thd: Faithful. Rev. 2 :1-10. 


Time.—Probably early spring of A. D. 
29. 

Place——Machaerus, a_palace-fortress 
east of the Dead Sea. It was here that 
John was imprisoned. 

Parallel Passages—Mark 6 : 14-29; 
Luke 9 : 7-9; 3 : 10, 20. 

John the Baptist was probably in 
prison for about a year. The account of 
the imprisonment and of the execution 
is fullest in Mark. According to the 
Jewish historian, Josephus, John was 
put in prison because Herod feared that 
the followers of John might set on foot 
a political revolution; this very likely 
was the public pretext, while the real 
cause was that given in the lesson 
(verse 4). It is not known under what 
circumstances John gaye the rebuke, but 
it certainly reached the ears of Herodias 
and John thereby incurred her lasting 
resentment. 

The Herod of the lesson was the son 
of Herod the Great (see Matt. 2:1) 
and is known as Herod Antipas. He 
was the ruler of Galilee and Perea, A. D. 
4-39. His character is indicated by the 
epithet applied to him by Christ, “That 
Lox (skeet g1rs2)) 

He married a daughter of the Arabian 
King, Aretas. He visited Rome with 
her, but became infatuated with the wife 
of his half-brother, Herod Philip. He 
sent the daughter of Aretas back to her 
father and married his sister-in-law, 
Herodias, who left her husband to marry 
Antipas. 

She was also a half-niece, being the 
daughter of Aristobulus, a son of Herod 
the Great. The justice of John’s words, 
“Tt is not lawful for thee to have her,” 
is quite evident. Aretas, to revenge the 
insult, and the ill-treatment of his daugh- 
ter, made war upon Herod Antipas and 
defeated him. 

1. “At that time.” At that. period. 
“The tetrarch.” The ruler of a fourth 
part of a larger province. Herod’s cor- 
rect title. He was only “king” by cour- 
tesy. 

2. “Servants.” Not of his house, but 
of his court—his courtiers. It is evident 
from this verse that Herod believed in 
a life beyone the grave. 

3. Herod had a guilty conscience. 

4. It was not lawful for him while his 
wife, the daughter of Aretas, was living; 
the husband of Herodias was also living, 
and, besides this, the marriage with a 
sister-in-law was forbidden by the 
Jewish law. 

5. Herod’s fear of the people was 
stronger than the influence of Herodias. 


He also feared and respected John. | 


(Mark 6 : 20). 


do wrong. 


6. There appears; to have been a birth- 
day celebration. “Danced.” While it is 
probable, there is nothing in any of the 
accounts to show. that the dance was 
indecent. It is wholly a matter of infer- 
ence from not uncommon contemporary 
customs. “Daughter of Herodias.” As 
Herod Antipas and Herodias had only 
been married about three years, she 
could not have been their daughter. 
She must therefore have been the daugh- 
ter of Herodias’ previous marriage. 

She was probably about seventeen 
years old. Her name was Salome. We 
know from history that she was married 
twice before 34 A. D., so the event of 
the lesson must have occurred several 
years before 34. 

7. There seems little doubt that Herod 
was excited by wine or he would not 
have promised to do that which he had 
refused the girl’s mother. 

8. “She being put forward.” R. V. 
Urged by. “Give me here on a platter.” 
Amer. R. V. This shows that the feast 
must have been near the prison, and 
hence at the castle of Machaerus. 

9. His promise, which was confirmed 
with an oath, he was ashamed to break, 
for it was made in public. He thought 
more of what people would say of him 
than of doing that which he knew was 
sinful. 

Even today there are those to whom 
“a breach of the decalogue is less dread- 
ful than a breach of etiquet.” To break 
his oath would not have been sin, 
because it was a wicked oath, and it was 
a sin to make it. To put John to death, 
who was innocent of any crime, and 


Herod knew it, was a terrible sin. His 
weak character is clearly shown. 
12. The fact that Herod allowed 


John’s disciples to bury the corpse shows 
that Herod was “sorry.” It was cer- 
tainly a courageous thing for the dis- 
ciples to do. “Went and told Jesus.” 
It is evident that they looked upon Jesus 
as one to whom they could go and tell 
their sorrow, and it shows that doubts 
and jealousies were over. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

The old proverb, “A bad promise is 
better broken than kept,” is perfectly 
true. No one has a right to promise to 
To keep such a promise 
would be a far greater sin than to break 
it. In fact such a promise is not binding, 
and should be broken. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. Gy 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 22, IQIO.. 


-WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


Acts 26 : 24-20. 
(Union meeting with the Juniors.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fifth month 16th. To follow 
Christ. Matt. 10 : 37-42. 

Third-day. To die to sin. Rom. 6:1-7, 
12-14. 

Fourth-day. To live like Jesus. Phil. 
Titans 

Ee To walk in the Spirit. Eph. 
4 21-6. 

Sixth-day. To be good citizens. Rom. 
T30. t-40. 

Seventh-day. To fulfil common duties. 


Tit.) 2: 1-9, 
To take Christ’s view of the present 


life is as essential to Christianity as it is 
to undertake to realize on His promises 


for the future life. Lip-service, uttering 
protestations, does not secure. disciple- 
ship, but the doing now of the Father’s 
will is the proof and method of attaining 
a standing in the heavenly kingdom. 
Every opportunity submits two choices: 
Wherever we may say yes, we may also 
say no. (Compare Matt. 16:24 and 
Matt. 10 : 38). A man may take up the 
cross and follow, or he may refuse the 
cross and not follow. He cannot follow 
without the cross, for the cross is the © 
passport into fellowship; it stood for 
death to the bearer when Jesus bore it 
to Calvary, and it stands for death to 
sin wherever it is accepted hy one whom 
God has called to become a child of His. 

The cross meant to Jesus the comple- 
tion of His work on earth; it was from 
the cross alone that He could speak the 
words: “It is finished;” and just as 
long as we shrink from taking the cross 
He proffers, just so long we defer the 
completion of our adoption into the 
family and household of God. But hav- 
ing accepted our sacrificial experience, 
the death of that unworthy purpose and 
choice that we call carnal, I am of the 
opinion that we are not longer to bear a 
cross. Its purpose is one of initiation, 
and having accomplished the death to 
sin, we come by right into a joyful 
acceptance of God’s purpose for our 
lives, and know a fulfillment of life, an 
enriching of character, a joy of co-opera- 
tion with God in His plans that I can- 
not think..of as cross-bearing. It is so 
much the best and most satisfactory 
possibility as a fruitage of human exist- 
ence that it is the joy and crown of life 
rather than its cross. 

The pattern in the life of Jesus was 
“Lo I come to do Thy will, O God;” 
and in the guidance which He had, and 
which we are likewise promised, the 
daily duty becomes a worthy service, 
because we learn that giving a cup of 
cold water in the right spirit is a sacra- 
ment; that eating and drinking may be 
done to God’s glory, that giving to 
Caesar his dues goes hand in hand with 
rendering to God that which is His, and 
that a life of daily, humble toil such as 
the Carpenter of Nazareth lived may 
lead to the declaration from the great 
Judge himself, “This is my beloved in 
whom I am well pleased.” 

No moment of wunwatchfulness or 
indifference is permitted in our lives as 
Christians; no attainment or past bless- 
ing puts us out of the reach of tempta- 
tion or beyond the need of humble 
dependence on the forthputting of God’s 
power. He makes us Christians to 
bring us closer to Himself, not to set us 
up in any pride of righteousness that 
can do without Him; and no moment 
comes to the true Christian but he sees 
heights not yet attained, which spurs 
him still to sav “This one thing I do.” 


NOTICES. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

Scotland, Sixth month 14-24, 1910, are 
being made on a large scale. The 
representative missionary leaders of the 
world will be present. It will be a con- 
ference of vital concern to all who have 
at heart the world-wide extension of 


the Kingdom of Christ. It may be 
questioned whether in the annals of 
Christianity there has ever been a 


gathering more apostolic in aim, more 
timely in conception, more comprehen- 
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sive in personnel, 
statesmanlike in plan, and more replete 
in beneficent possibilities. Experts have 
been associated for nearly two years in 
investigation and consultation regarding 
the most important mission problems, 
and the results of their work will con- 
stitute the basis of ten days of thorough 
discussion in Edinburgh. 

ArtTHUR J. Brown, Chairman, 

Henry K. Carronn, Secretary, 

American Executive Committee. 


New England Yearly Meeting is to be 
held this year at Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., from Sixth month 
2tst to Sixth month 26th, inclusive. 
Rooms range in price from 60 cents to 
$1.50 per day according to size and loca- 
tion. Table board 75 cents per day. 

Those wishing rooms and _ board 
should apply, as early as possible, to 
Frances E. Wheeler, Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., stating prob- 
able date of arrival and departure, and 
price of room desired. 


Fifth month 22d has been set apart 
as Missionary Day for Bible schools. 
It is desired that Friends schools observe 
it, by special exercises for and by the 
children. Suitable exercises can be 
obtained from any supply company for 
Bible schools. 

Let it be a day when all our mission- 
aries and their work shall be specially 
remembered in prayer. 

On behalf of American Friends Board 
of Foreign Missions, 

Cuartes E. Tesserts, 
General Secretary, 


Second annual conference Pastors’ 
Alliance of Kansas Yearly Meeting, to 


be held at Wichita, Kan., Sixth month 


13-17, IQIO. 
PROGRAM. 
SECOND-DAY, SIXTH MONTH I3TH. 

8 P. M.—Conference Sermon, Lewis 
E. Stout. 

THIRD-DAY, SIXTH MONTH I4TH. 

8-8.45 A. M.—Devotional Sermon, 
Arthur J. Haworth. 

9-10 A. M.—‘New Testament Times,” 
Dr. W. L. Pearson. 

to-1r A. M.—“Life of Christ,” Prof. 
Edgar H. Stranahan. 

11 A. M.—BusSiness session of Alliance. 

2 P. M—“Ideal Ministry,” President 
Edmund Stanley. - 

3 P. M—“Pastors’ Place in the Edu- 
cational System of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting,” Prof. Frank H. Clark. 

8 P. M—“Development of Pastors’ 
Inner Spiritual Life,’ J. Arthur Wollain. 
FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH ISTH. 
8-8.45 A. M.—Devotional Sermon, 

Amy Hawkins. : 

9-1Io A. M—“New Testament Times,” 
Dr. W. L. Pearson. 

frO-1no AS Mite of Christ, «Prot. 
Edgar H. Stranahan. 

1r A. M.—Round 
Endeavor, Ray Lewis. 

2 P. M—“Ideal Ministry,” President 
Edmund Stanley. 

3 P. M.—Symposium—(a) “Pastor in 
His Study,” Charles Lescault; (b) 
“Pastor in the Homes,” Robert C. 
Smith: (c) “Pastor with the Church,” 
Susie Wilcox. 

8 P.. M— “Church foes "4 Re 
Hinshaw. 


Table—Christian 


Loyalty,” 


more scientific and. 


Bake the food at home 
and save money ; 
alth 


FIFTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH I6TH. 
8-8.45 A. M.—Devotional Sermon, 
John R. Wright. 
9-10 A. M.—“New Testament Times,” 
Dr. W. L. Pearson. 
to-1r A. M.—“Life of Christ,” 
Edgar H. Stranahan. 


Prof. 


11 A. M.—Round Table—“‘Our Course | 


of Study,’ Nathan Brown. 
2 P. M.—“Ideal Ministry,” 
Edmund Stanley. 


President 


3 P. M—“The Pastor and Foreign | 


Missions,” Alvin Coppock. 

8 P. M— “Our Quaker 
W. A. Rees. 

SIXTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 

8-8.45 A. M.—Devotional 
Leroy Thornburg. 

g-10 A. M.—“New Testament Times,” 
Dr. W. L. Pearson, 

to-1r A. M.—“Life of Christ,” 
Edgar H. Stranahan. 

1r A. M—Round T'able—“Gospel in 
Song,” Homer L. Cox. 

2: P. M—“Ideal Ministry,” 
Edmund Stanley. 


ieee, 
Heritage, 


17TH. 
Sermon, 


Prof. 


President 


3 P. M—“How May We Bring Into | 


Church Membership with Us Those 
Who Have Never Been Friends,” 
Daniel S. Pickett. 

3.30 P. M.—Business Session 
Alliance, 

8 P. M.—Closing Service, Charles 
Sweet. ; 


Each topic will be opened for brief 


discussion. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


SUMMER SKIRTS 


Your favorite kind of Skirt is 


_ almost surely fashionable this year 


of | 


| class service is. 


Music for the conference will be in 
charge of Homer L. Cox. 
Let each one come supplied with | 


‘Bible, note-book and text-book. 


If you wish to accept the offer of | 


University Friends, do not fail to send 


your name to the secretary before May | 


20th, that provision may be made for 
you 


—there are so many beautiful mater- 
ials and styles from which to select. 


| Linen, rep, lawn, India linon, ramie 
| and khaki are all popular, and in 


style, it may be a gored flare, gored 
plaited, on straight long lines, cut 
with panels or with the overskirt. 
Embroidered or Braided Skirts are 
charming also. Habit or the in- 
verted-plait backs are well liked. 
When you come to the Strawbridge 
& Clothier Skirt Store you will know 
what thoroughly satisfactory high- 
Prices $2.00 to 
$15.00. 


»#—> Second Floor, Centre 


_—_——_ 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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FINANCIAL 


VA\FARM MORTGAGES] 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 
ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 
OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


%o 
6 LENDER ! LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improyed real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


NET TO] FARM 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $26.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 


The Provident Life = Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


Capital, $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA 5. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY, H. COLLINS 

LEVI L. RUE 


MIT Toe IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street iste: Philadelphia 


NM Oonr (OE ARCH 
FHIL ADELPHIA 


LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 

MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate | Hye “HAE Cknytte OTE 
| tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MARY M. KITE 
| €07 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi-= 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings remowy ee Miticates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


9 2 99 j i 4 1 d suitable for dis 
66 Our Youths Friend 9 isa weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable fo 
Aiisciiencf basen a or er wit bel ost cet 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 
es a ee Oe rear 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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Events and Comments 


In his warfare on the race-track gam- 
blers Gov. Hughes seems likely to score 
more successes. The New York Senate 
has struck terror into the camp of the 
“oral bettors,” who by judicial con- 
struction escaped the net of the Agnew- 
Hart law; and, if the House passes the 
same bill, all race tracks in the State will 
be forced to dispense with “bookmaking 
and pool-selling with. or without writ- 
ing.” If there is any class in the com- 
munity that is pleased to have the gover- 
nor retire from politics it 1s the oral bet- 
tors. 


Two Legislatures, those of New York 
and Massachusetts, have just declined to 
ratify the amendment to the Federal 
Constitution providing for an income 
tax. The Virginia Legislature has also 
declined to adopt a ratifying resolution, 
while seven States—Alabama, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and South Carolina—have ratified 
the amendment. It should, of course, be 
remembered that negative action by a 
Legislature is not necessarily final. 
proposed amendment may be ratified at 
any time by any State, no matter what 
action it may have taken in the past; so 
that in a new Legislature in New York, 
Massachusetts, or Virginia the amend- 
ment may have better fortune. 


At least 
of the death of King Edward. Parlia- 
ment recently adjourned for a month, 
but when it again convenes in accord- 
ance with thé government program the 
national mourning will still be in pro- 
gress and the public mind much dis- 
tracted from the party struggle. There 
will also be encountered, no doubt, a 
popular feeling that the new king should 
be siven time to find himself in his 
kingly office before being confronted 
with the necessity of deciding grave 
questions: of policy *in the conflict 
between the Lords and Commons. . All 
these considerations may compel a politi- 
cal truce until the autumn, at least. 


Earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence in Central America and the one 
which recently destroyed Cartago, in 
Costa Rica, would not have commanded 


some postponement of the | 
political crisis seems inevitable by reason | 


chosen, and a new palace of justice built. 
| The city was not large, as world capitals 


A | 


special interest in the religious press if | 
the Central American Palace of Justice, | 


located there, had not been 
along with ather buildings. 
Cartago heing chosen as the seat of the 
Inter-Republican Court of Appeals for 
the five nations of Central America, 
Andrew Carnegie built there a marble 
house for its headquarters. ‘The selec- 
tion of this place was made because 
Costa Rica is the most stable and 
advanced of these republics, a fact due 
in part .o the American interest in its 
banana plantations which has built for its 
own trade a railroad from ocean to 
ocean. But if Costa Rica is relatively 
stable, Cartago, built at the hase of a 
lofty volcanic peak, has a long history of 
earthquake troubles which were repeated 
Jast week in the total destruction of the 
city by violent shocks. The house of the 
court went with the other buildings, a 
new center of arbitration must be 


wrecked | 


go, but its people were driven out in 
terror and are homeless. 


We are pleased to report that the 
mayor of the largest city in the United 
States, Judge Gaynor of New York, has 
turned a sympathetic ear to complaints 
against the presentation of indecent 
plays in the theaters of that city. He 
does not propose to bother the courts 
with such cases, but will enforce decency 
by revoking the licenses of theaters when 
the police commissioner decides that any 
particular play is bad enough to warrant 
such action. In order to see that his 
instructions are carried out, he has asked 
that the commissioner have questionable 
dialogues taken down by stenographers 
and presented to him in English. He 
does not intend to become a censor of 
plays, nor does he propose to shut his 
eyes to the situation when complaints 
are made. If this action is followed up, 


it ought to have a very wholesome influ- | 
ence on the amusement centers of New | 


York and Brooklyn. 


George Frederick Albert Ernest was 
proclaimed George V, King of the British 
Empire, the 9th inst. He is the second 
son of the late king and had no expecta- 


tion of succeeding to the throne until | 
after the death of the Duke of Clarence, | 


his senior by about a year, in 1892. 
George not only became the heir to 
the scepter, but by command of the 
queen he married Princess Mary of 
Teck, to whom Prince Albert was 


| betrothed at the time of his death. ‘This 


made it necessary for him to separate 
himself from a morganatic wife. 


apprenticeship as a sailor, is reputed to 
have exemplary habits, and is disposed 
to live in comparative simplicity and 
quiet. His experience at home and 
abroad has given him abundant oppor- 


tunity to gain breadth of vision, but only | 


now, at the age of 45, is he required to 
show the world how much he has 
profited by his privileges. While King 
George has not so far impressed the pub- 


lic with individuality, it must be remem- | 
bered that the life he has led did not 


force him to test. The new king and 
Queen Mary have six children, five boys 
and one girl. Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, born 
1894, becomes Prince of Wales and heir 
apparent. 


NOTICES. 


The two famous debates between Prof. 


King | 
George served a long and really serious | 


a 


Samuel Dickie, president of Albion Col- | 


lege, Mich., and David S. Rose, ex- 


Mayor of Milwaukee, on the subject of | 


“Prohibition, Is It Right?” have been 
published in a neat book of 125 pages, 
by the Phalanx Printing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for 15 cents per copy, two 
for 25 cents. 

Wabash Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at New Holland, Ind., Sixth month 
3d and ath. Persons wishing to attend 
from a distance will go to Wabash, Ind., 
and thence on the interurban. A Bible 
school and education conference will be 
held at that time. For more than 25 


‘ years this session of the quarterly meet- 


ing has been held at Amboy. 


New England Yearly Meeting is to be 
held this year at Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., from Sixth month 
21st to Sixth month 26th, inclusive. 
Rooms range in price from 60 cents to 
$1.50 per day according to size and loca- 
tion. Table board 75 cents per day. 

Those wishing rooms and_ board 
should apply, as early as possible, to 
Frances FE. Wheeler, Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., stating prob- 
able date of arrival and departure, and 
price of room desired. 


Program of Wilmington Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Christian Workers’ Conference, to. 
be held at Wilmington, Ohio, Fifth 
month 31st and Sixth month Ist.: 


THIRD-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 3IST. 


10.00 A. M. Devotion, Albion Gibson. 

10.15 A. M. Business. 

10.30 A. M. Bible Lesson, Prof. Sam- 
uel Haworth. 

11.15 A. M. Round Table, “Meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight,” Nancy A. C. 
Leonard. 

12.00 M. Adjournment. 


1.30 P. M. Devotion, Fremont B. Mil- 
ner. 

1.45 P. M. Bible Lesson, Prof. Samuel 
Haworth, d 

‘2.45 P. M. Intermission. 

3.00 P. M. Address, Levi T. Penning- 
ton. 

4.00 P. M. Adjournment. 

7.30 P. M. Devotion, Amos Cook. 

7.45 P. M. Address, Levi T. Penning- 
ton. 


FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH IST. 


10.00 A. M. Devotion, Jesse H: Harvey. 

10.15 A. M. Business. 

10.30 A. M. Bible Lesson, Prof. Sam- 
uel Haworth. 

11.15 A. M. Round Table, “The Social 
Problem in the Church,” Pres. Albert J. 
Brown. 

12.00 M. Adjournment. 

1.30 P. M. Devotion, John McMillan, 

1.45 P. M. Bible Lesson, Prof. Sam- 
uel Haworth. 

2.45 P. M. Intermission. 

3.00 P. M. Address, Levi T. Penning- 
ton. 

4.00 P. M. Adjournment. 


Program of Ministerial Conference of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, to 
be held at Farmland, Ind., Fifth month 
24th, 25th and 26th.: 


THIRD-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 24TH. 


7.30 P. M. Song Service; Address of 
Welcome, Pearl Williams; Response, 
Clyde Watson; “Inspiration,” Truman 
C. Kenworthy. 


FOURTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 25TH. 


8.00 A. M. Song Service; Devotion. 

8.30 A. M. The Ministry; “The Call,” 
Luke Woodard. 

8.45 A. M. Discussion. 

9.00 A. M. “The Bright Side of Min- 
istry,” Levi T. Pennington. 

9.30 A. M. Discussion. 

9.45 A. M. Rest. 

10.00 A. M. “The Equipment,” Rich- 


‘ard Haworth. 


10.30 A. M. Discussion. 

10.45 A. M. “The Minister at Work,” 
Charles O. Whitely. . 

11.15 A. M. Discussion. 


(Continued on page 319.) 
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ALLEN ab AY. 


The first thought which surges into the conscious- 
ness of a great many of us as we face the news of 
Allen Jay’s death is undoubtedly the thought of our 
personal loss. He was, I think, the most deeply 
loved Friend of our generation. He had in a very 
high degree those personal traits of character which 
beget love. He understood with rare insight the 
problems and difficulties of all kinds of people, and 
The 


natural result was that hosts of persons came to him 


he knew how to speak to all sorts of conditions. 


for counsel and help on the most intimate matters | 


of their life, and they found in him the friend they 
needed in their strait. Then, too, he was unusually 
gifted in that rarest of all human qualities, genuine 
sympathy. His heart was very large and warm, and 


he entered without reserve or restraint into the joy 
He could join equally well 
in the one experience as in the other, and he reached | 


or the sorrow of others. 


us and shared with us in both. He was as tender as 


a mother to anyone who was passing through loss or 


suffering, and he knew both what to say and what not 
to say. 


discovering what was in young people alinost before 
they knew it themselves gave him a unique place in 
the affection of those who had come under his influ- 
ence, and made him the ideal elder, to whose insight 
and foresight and penetrating counsel a multitude of 
young Friends owe the discovery and development of 
their “gifts.” The list of those who thought of him 
as their “spiritual father” was very large. 

- But our sense of personal loss is quickly swallowed 
up in our profound sense of the loss which his death 
brings to the Society of Friends in America. The 
effect of his ministry among us for half a century 
escapes all calculation. We shall never know—we 
do not need to know—how many were turned from 
an old life to a new, from a thin, passive and formal 
religion to a positive, fused and consecrated Christian 
life by the influence of his messages, but it was a 
great harvest. lis ministry exhibited almost all the 
qualities that are necessary for a great ministry. He 
evidently had an anointing from above, and revealed 
a Power beyond his own powers. That comes first. 
Then, he had a clear and vivid vision of Jesus Christ. 


His unfailing spirit of youth, his power to — 
keep in contact with the next generation, his gift of | 


Christ was for him no theory, no part of a scheme of 
theology. He was the realest of all real Persons in 
his world, and he knew Him and could make men 
see Him. 
and slavish way, but in a vital way. 


Then, he knew his Bible, not in a formal 
He always 
had on his tongue the passages he needed for the 
occasion. He was, furthermore, rich in material 
for vital, illustration. His 
homely, but they always made you see his point. 
Then, he knew human nature, and he knew how to 
Fortunately, too, 
with all his evangelistic spirit—for Christ was the 
center of all his preaching, as He is of any good 


incidents were often 


reach the springs of the heart. 


preaching—he had’ genuine appreciation for the 
intellectual side of life and sympathy with its devel- 
opment. He was thoroughly in touch with students, 
and his messages reached them. 
istry was an all-round ministry, and met the many- 


In short, his min- 
sided need of a many-sided humanity. In my 
opinion he was the foremost product in his generation 
of the great revival movement in the Society of 
Friends. 

But he was just as successful and effective in the 
practical affairs of the Church as in his public 
ministry. 
uation, and he saw how to deal with it. 
were powerful, but they never controlled him. 


He had a statesmanlike grasp of the sit- 
His emotions 
He 
knew that no Chureh could flourish in the whirl of 
Its problems must be solved with 
wisdom and insight as the problems of a nation must 
be, and he was one of our foremost men in his 
knowledge of what ‘Israel ought to do” for the time. 
He was always living in the present age, and was 
never hampered by “fixed ideas” which he had 


emotionalism. 


brought over from his earlier periods. 

The most impressive evidence of his constructive 
power was furnished by the remarkable part he took 
in the reconstruction of Southern Quakerism after 
the Civil War. In this epoch of his life he distinctly 
approached the dynamic and spiritual level of the 
early Friends, and he will always be associated with 
the rebirth of the Society of Friends in North Caro- 
lina. dain oa estly 

His most conerete service—the one which will be 
longest remembered—is undoubtedly that, which he 


has rendered to education. In this particular -his 
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service is without a parallel in the history of our | what is the use of my praying at all? This question 


Society. Others have perhaps done more for some 
one institution than he did—though what Earlham 
would have been without him, nobody can imagine— 
but he was in a very real sense one of the “makers” 
of at least five of our colleges. He had put himself 
at the service, at critical times, of Earlham and Guil- 
ford and Penn and Pacific and Whittier, and he is 
builded into the life of these colleges to go no more 
out. Back and forth across the continent, up and 
down both coasts he has gone, pleading for education, 
holding up higher ideals of truth, and at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, taking on himself the drudgery of 
collecting the funds to make his ideals possible of 
realization. He has had to stand during his closing 
years the brunt of opposition to the pursuit of truth 
and the development of the intellect, but he calmly 
took it and went ahead in the sure faith that the 
great cause into which he was putting his life would 
triumph—as it will. 

He has fought a good fight;.he has kept a great 
faith; he has lived a noble life, and left an inspiring 
legacy to us who remain. He loved the Church 
better than his own life, and he has done his part to 
save it and to advance it. Only a few weeks ago 
he sat in my, study, as often before, and we talked 
much of the future. He knew and I knew that it 
was probably: our last talk together. He was full 
of hope and courage, and his face, as always, was 
toward the sunrise. 

We shall miss him in a multitude of ways as we 
go on without him, but he has set us a fine example 
of faith and courage, and if he could speak, he would 
tell us to play the man. Shall we not, in the power 
of the same Leader who inspired him, carry forward 
the work for the Church he loved and served! 


ReSM she 


NEVERTHELESS. 


When I make bold to tell God what I “want,” I 
am never quite sure that I want it. I am sincere in 
expressing what seems to be my desire, but in the 
final analysis I am saying from my innermost self, 
nevertheless not my will, but thine be done. Nat- 
urally the question arises: What is the use of making 
this kind of a prayer? Its personal element seems 
swallowed up in the qualifying term, “nevertheless,” 
and it would simplify matters to confine my request 
to the universal prayer: “Thy will be done.” We 
might even go a step further and ask, since God 
is working out His will in the universe and is more 
ready to bestow good gifts than we to receive them, 


confronts everyone who puts up this kind of a peti- » 
tion. To be sure, prayer is a much greater thing 
than “making requests of God.” It is confession 
and praise, and meditation and communion on the 
spiritual plane, yea, verily! But has the sincere 
expression of personal desire to God a vital function 
in a world like ours ? 
Two considerations present themselves at once. 
First, all three of the synoptic Gospels tell how Jesus 
in His hour of greatest agony offered such a prayer: 
“Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee; 
take away this cup from me: nevertheless not what 
[ will, but what Thou wilt.” The cup did not pass, 
but angels of confidence, courage and fortitude came 
and ministered to Him through His last hours. 
Though we may not understand. how such a prayer 
avails, may we not, as Christians, confidently follow 
the Master. Secondly, it’is human to pray for what 
we want. Not only in times of crisis, but in the 
ordinary rounds of life, we find ourselves reaching 
up for Something Higher. It may be a joyous fel- 
lowshipping with God, or a groping of blind desires, 
but we reach out—after a fashion, we pray. ? 
In our present stage of culture there is a tendeney 
to forsake personal and specific prayer, or, as we 
might call it, private conference with God. Some 
devout minds are so impressed with the dignity of 
God’s law as it is manifest in their lives and in nature 
about them, and with the richness of opportunity for 
growth and improvement with which He has endowed 
them, that, to them, the voicing of personal desires 
is a travesty on His works. ‘To them individual 
requests savor of “illegal rebate” and “special privi- 
lege.” They would glorify His name by honoring 
natural law and in improving their opportunities in 
the sentient world. There is an element of truth 
in such reasoning, and it behooves all of us to make 
the highest use of nature in all her aspects. So 
sacred are God’s gifts and laws that we should not 
desire their abrogation even for a moment of time. 
To those who know the fundamental principles of 
prayer, however, there is nothing inconsistent 
between the integrity of nature and definite personal 
prayer. On the other hand, this kind of prayer is 
as much a part of nature as reason and affection. 
The highest and deepest law in the universe is the 
law of prayer. Nor is the answer to my petition a 
reversion of natural forces. So perfect is God’s 
approach through every aspect of being that He is 
abundantly able to answer my prayer, even better 
than I ask, and glorify His laws in every step of the 
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process, Let us honor His works by being obedient 
and human even in our prayers. Let us let His will 
be done by voicing our personal desires to Him and 
qualifying them with a “nevertheless.” Let us pray 
the prayer of hope, that through it we may learn to 
pray the prayer of faith. 

_ Having defined the question, what has experience 
to offer in favor of such prayers? In talking with 
God concerning our daily desires and plans, He 
helps us weed out the baser elements and enables us 
to crystallize our holiest aspirations into life pur- 
poses. Best of all, in sad and dark moments, when 
His ear seems heavy, our “nevertheless” becomes a 
pass-word to deeper consecration, or, rather, it is the 
last step on the prayer-ladder by which we mount 
from a lower to a higher plane of faith. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DISCIPLINE. 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
Second Period. 


About the middle of the eighteenth century Eng- 
land felt a revival of religious interest and activity. 
The most characteristic manifestation of this revival 
was the Wesleyan movement, which not only gathered 
unto itself large numbers of the common people of 
England, but which stimulated the religious life and 
activity of nearly all other religious bodies. The 
Friends were not exempt from the influence of this 
revival, but among them it took the form, not of 
evangelistic and missionary work, as had been the 
ease a century earlier, but of zeal for the discipline. 
This movement among Friends led, first, to the 
movements which completed the disciplinary system 
begun a century before, and then the Society devoted 
its efforts largely to rigidly enforcing the discipline. 


In the process of completing the discipline some | 


very important changes were made. Up to 1737 
there had been no regular membership. Those who 
attended the meetings and were believed to be con- 
verted were deemed members, unless their views or 
practices were so different from those of the Society 
that it was thought necessary publicly to disown 
them. The occasion of a more positive definition 
of membership and its conditions was the question 
as to who constituted the poor, for whose care Friends 
were responsible. It was in 1737 that, in defining 
the membership of the various subordinate meet- 
ings, this minute was sent down: “The wife and 
children to be deemed members of the monthly meet- 
ing of which the husband or father is a member, not 
only during his life, but after his decease.” It was 
this innocent-looking provision that fastened birth- 
right membership upon the Society nearly a century 
after it was founded. Thomas says: “The vast 
importance of this step was not appreciated for some 


time. It changed the Society of Friends from a 
Church of believers, at least in theory, to a corpora- 
tion or association of persons, some of whom would 
always be of those who were not spiritually-minded. 
There had been no hindrance in the early days, pro- 
vided a person was believed to be spiritually-minded ; 
after the adoption of this recommendation, member- 
ship for a large number had no connection with 
change of heart.” . 

The first printed copies of the discipline of London 
Yearly Meeting were issued in 1783. These were 
not, however, for general distribution, and were kept 
mainly in the hands of the clerks and members. of 
the “select body.”’ About the same time, when 
London Yearly Meeting was building for itself a , 
more commodious house, the women, who up to this 
time had had no active part in the conduct of the 
yearly meeting, sent a deputation, headed by Esther 
Tuke, to ask for the privilege of holding a yearly 
meeting of women Friends. ‘The clerk of the meet- 
ing said afterwards that when he saw the women 
advancing up the aisle of the Church, led by Esther 
Tuke, the words of King Ahasuerus to Queen Esther 
came to his mind, “What is thy request, Queen 
Esther; and what is thy petition, and it shall be 
granted thee, even to the half of the kingdom.” The 
request of the women was granted, and a meeting- 
house provided for them in connection with the new 
premises that were being built, but they did net get 
quite half the kingdom, since the legal yearly meeting 
continued to be that of the men only. 

This revival of interest in the discipline and 
development of the organization was communivated 
to American Friends about the same time. © The 
tendency to disciplinary strictness and to separation 
from public life and outside influences is manifest 
by a number of events in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. In 1755, in New England, all 
adherents of Friends meetings were required satis- 
factorily to prove their membership, or else formally 
to apply for admission. In 1750, Friends retired 
from the Pennsylvania Assembly and from further 
active interest in the government of the colony. In 
1755 written reports from subordinate meetings were 
replaced by formal answers to the queries. The first 
“meeting for sufferings’ was established in Philadel- 
phia in 1756. In 1755 Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
began to deal with Friends who continued to hold 
slaves, and in 1776 the yearly meeting directed that 
slave owners should be disowned. During this 
period, both in England and America, there was a 
great growth in the power and importance of the 
elders. As conformity to the discipline assumed 
importance in the eyes of Friends, the minister 
declined and the elders and overseers grew to be the 
controlling forces. In the. earliest use of the term 
“elder” among Friends, it seems to have meant 
usually a “public Friend” or minister. Gradually 
the term came to be used in a peculiar sense, and 


elders began to be appointed, though still in rather 


exceptional cases, who were not ministers... In.1714 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting appointed some elderly 
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Friends to sit with ministering Friends. 
the modern sense appear to have been appointed first 
in England, in 1727, and overseers in 1752. From 
this time forward the enforcement of the discipline 
seems to have occupied the chief attention of meet- 
ings for business. Rigid regulations as to dress and 
speech and manner of worship were gradually 
adopted. London Yearly Meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to visit the subordinate meetings and encourage 
them to a vigorous enforcement of the discipline. As 
a result of this there arose .a distinction between 
“plain” Friends and “gay” Friends, the latter being 
those adherents of the Society who did not conform 
in all respects to the requirements of the discipline. 
During this period disownments were frequent for 
marrying out of meeting, for attending meetings for 
worship where there was a “‘hireling ministry,” or in 
other ways conforming to the vain customs of the 
world. One feels, in reading over the minutes of 
this time and noting the great numbers who were 
thus disowned, that the Society must have a very 
solid basis or there would have been nothing left of it 
long ago. The Society, for half a century or more, 
steadily drove out from its membership the leaders, 
thinkers, scientists, statesmen, reformers, everyone 
“whose swelling and vehement heart strains the 
straight-breasted drab of the Quaker apart.” It was 
our way of killing the prophets—a danger we have not 
yet escaped, though it is not so much those whose lives 
refuse to be limited by disciplinary regulations as 
those whose minds refuse to be fettered by the bonds 
of creed that we are in danger of losing today. By 
thus disowning all its vigorous, independent and pro- 
gressive characters, the Society promoted the “sur- 
vival of the quietest”? and lost its vigor and 
aggressiveness as a moral force. 
Third Period. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the spirit of 
personal independence in all lines, which culminated 
in the French Revolution, brought in a great intel- 
lectual and religious ferment along with its political 
agitation in many countries. This was especially 
strong in America, which came powerfully under 
French influence during the Revolutionary War. 
Despite the hedge which the discipline had built up 
to keep Quakerism from contact with the world, the 
spirit of the new age found entrance. Not even the 
harsh disciplinary measures of the Philadelphia 
elders were sufficient to repress the untaught love of 
liberty of the young generation that went with Elias 
Hicks. The effort to repress it resulted, however, in 
tearing the Society asunder, and though the attempt 
was made bravely to close up the broken lines by 
rigidly disowning all who sympathized with the 
Hicksite defection and to apply the discipline as 
before, the reaction once begun could not be stopped. 
In the effort to repair the wastes of the separation and 
to fortify the minds of another generation against 
the influences of error, John and Hannah Backhouse 
and Joseph John Gurney brought in new methods of 
Bible study and of preaching and a revival of learn- 


Elders in | ing. The freshness and freedom of life in the 


American forests and plains were not conducive to 
bondage to the letter of the discipline when it enjoined 
practices that had long since lost much of their 
meaning. In the sixth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the spirit of evangelism broke out among 
Friends, and could not be confined within the old 
wine-skins. The revivalists broke away rather vio- 
lently from the control of the elders, and brought in 
new forms of work and worship that gradually pro- 
duced a revision of the actual working discipline 
long before the changes were recognized officially in 
the printed disciplines. The elder became, under 
this influence, almost an honorary officer, and min- 
isters again assumed a place of greater importance 
in the affairs of the Society. The pastoral system 
came in gradually to satisfy the needs of newly- 
formed congregations. Pastors were at first secured 
and the money raised for their support by a volun- 
tary committee. Afterwards a committee for these 
purposes was regularly appointed by the congrega- 
tion, though not provided for in the discipline. Fol- 
lowing the example of the evangelist and of the 
minister of other denominations, the pastor began to 
take charge largely of the direction of the meetings 
for worship. Voluntary missionary associations and 
evangelistic committees were formed and afterwards 
recognized and appointed by the quarterly meeting 
before they were provided for in the official disci- 
pline. Special committees appointed by the yearly 
meetings to hold “general meetings” here and there 
in the limits of the yearly meeting grew gradually 
into standing evangelistic committees, to which was 
afterwards given the oversight of the pastoral work. 
Along with these changes many of the old distinctive 
forms were dropped. The monthly meetings began 
to refuse to disown members for what the discipline 
declared to be disownable offences. This went to 
such an extent that at last one yearly meeting refused 
to disown ministers for practicing the ordinances. 
More and more the business of the various meetings 
was conducted with open shutters, until by the end 
of the nineteenth century it was a general practice 
for men and women to participate in business without 
distinction, and for the most part to abandon the 
formal organization of the women’s meeting and have 
only one set of clerks. By this process the women 
came, for the first time in the Society’s history, to 
have an equal voice with the men in the transaction 
of business. Nearly all the meeting-houses built in 
the last thirty years abandon the old style of archi- 
tecture that provided so carefully for gallery and a 
partition. Various kinds of missionary work and 
philanthropic reforms were, in this period, under- 
taken by voluntary associations, which gradually 
included members of many yearly meetings in their 
membership, such as the American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Associated Committee on 
Indian Affairs, the Peace Association of Friends in 
America, and the International Christian Endeavor 
Union of Friends. 

As early as 1683 Friendsyin Pennsylvania and 
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New Jersey desired that Friends in America should 
hold a central yearly meeting at Philadelphia, and 
proposed it, to the other yearly meetings. The pov- 
erty of early Friends, the great distances of many 
of them from Philadelphia and the poor facilities 
for travel, however, prevented the union and central- 
ization of the work of Friends at that time. It was 
reserved for the ease of modern travel and the grow- 
ing sense of unity among Friends more than two 
centuries later to bring about a realization of this 
plan for a single legislative body. On several occa- 
sions in the nineteenth century some special crisis 
concerning the Society led to general conferences. 
Conferences were held at Baltimore in 1849 and 1851 
to consider the problems raised by the first Wilburite 
separations. The first general conference of all 
Orthodox Friends in the world met in Richmond, 
Indiana, in 1887. It was occasioned by the per- 
sistent spread of the practice of the ordinances among 
Friends in the West, and particularly by the refusal 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting to discipline its ministers 
for the practice of the ordinances. One outgrowth 
of this conference was the desire for future confer- 
ences of a like nature, which were held every five 
years afterwards until 1902, without the participa- 
tion, however, of London, Dublin and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings. At the conference held at Indian- 
apolis in 1897 it was proposed that the conference 
should be made.a legislative body, and that a uniform 
discipline should be prepared for the use of all the 
American yearly meetings. ‘This discipline was pre- 
pared and adopted in 1902. It was closely modeled 
after the general features of the discipline in general 
use up to that time. Its most important deviations 
were in establishing the Five Years’ Meeting as a 
representative legislative body and in substituting an 
associate membership for the birth-right membership 
that had existed for a century and a half. The 
various departments of work provided for the Five 
Years’ Meeting were mainly for those lines of work 
already taken up by the majority of the yearly meet- 
ings; and it adopted as its boards for carrying on 
these various lines of work the organizations already 
in existence among Friends, such as the Associated 
Committee on Indian Affairs, the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, and the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Friends. By the adoption of this discipline 
the third period of our disciplinary development 
practically came to a close. This uniform discipline 
embodies within it most of those changes in our work- 
ing discipline which had sprung up in the previous 
decades and had become gradually recognized by the 
disciplines of the various yearly meetings and which 
are now given full and official recognition. Minor 
changes are still going on. In England the meetings 
‘for ministry and oversight have been replaced by 
other agencies. Irish Friends are seriously consid- 
ering dispensing with recording ministers. As long 
as we continue to grow, and our needs change, and 
our service enlarges, changes will be necessary to 
adapt the instrument to the work. 
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THE SPIRITUAL NATURE OF WORSHIP. 


[A letter to his congregation, by G. A. Johnston 
Ross, pastor of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church. | 

Dear Frirnps:—I am moved to say something to 
you on the subject of Worship. Undoubtedly the 
distinctively new element which our Lord Jesus 
Christ is especially responsible for introducing into 
the public worship of God is the element of preach- 
ing. The light which the Lord Jesus by His Person, 
words and work has shed on human life is so varied 
that there is an inexhaustible fund of thoughts 
clamoring for utterance in Christian minds and 
hearts; and the preaching and unfolding of that 
interpretation of life which is called the Gospel has 
become a powerful stimulant of worshipful desire. 

But this should not make us forget the fact that 
neither preaching nor the listening to preaching is in 
itself worship. They are means to worship, rather 
than worship itself. We worship only when true 
reciprocal spiritual transactions take place between 
our individual souls and God, and when the whole 
body of worshiping people offers itself up to God. 
We worship when our souls consciously meet God; 
when we personally acknowledge His presence; grate- 
fully utter our thanks to Him for what He is, has 
done and is doing for us and the world, and renew 
our consecration of ourselves to Him and to His 
service. 

The material used in our publie services is simply 
intended as so much stimulant to this private effort. 
But the effort must be there, and till it is there we 
do not share in the worship. 

There is no manner of doubt that these things 
have been too much forgotten in many of our 
Protestant churches. At the Reformation, an enor- 
mous leeway had to be made up in religious thinking 
and understanding of the Bible’s message by the 
body of the people. ‘The vast intellectual contents 
of Christianity had been kept from the common 
people and their place taken by ceremonial. The 
people hungered for the “Word,” and so the assem- 
blies of the people in Reformed churches gathered 
themselves around the open Bible, and listening to 
preaching became the main reason for church-going. 
And Protestantism will, verily, be shorn of its glory 
if preaching is given too subordinate a place or degen- 
erates in quality. 

But all this should not veil from us the fact that 
preaching it not the whole of worship. It is high 
time that we were raising to their true position the 
elements of prayer and of praise, which have often 
been debased by a perfunctory and slovenly spirit; 
not that we may raise them to a higher excellence 
as “performances,” but that they may be made to 
minister and lead to heart-fellowship with God. 

T entreat you, brethren, to help me in the effort to 
make our Church increasingly a place of reverent 
worship. Do not let us despise external aid to the 
spirit of reverence. Believe me, you will be well 
repaid if you determine to be in your place in chureh, 
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not merely punctually at the advertised time of ser- 
vice, but in such good time before that hour as to 
secure a few moments’ perfect quiet, self-seclusion and 


concentration of your mind upon God; and also, if 


after the blessing you resume your seat and remain 
for a moment or two in devotion. Indifference to 
things of this sort is not spirituality; it is, rather, 
a moral symptom indicating that one of the main 
objects in public worship is being missed and its loss 
unfelt. Unless our churches can be, at service-time, 
places of quiet retreat, where the awe of God’s pres- 
ence may be felt, tired men and women will not— 
and, perhaps, should not—long continue to attend 
them. 


WAR AS THE MOTHER OF AND 
CIVILIZATION. 


CARNEGIE. 


VALOR 


BY ANDREW 


We still hear war extolled at times as the mother 
of valor and the prime agency in the world’s advance- 
ment. By it, we are told, civilization has spread and 
nations been created, slavery abolished, the American 
Union preserved. It is even held that without war, 
human progress would have been impossible. 

The answer. Men were first savages who preyed 
upon each other like wild beasts, and so they devel- 
oped a physical courage which they shared with the 
brutes. Moral courage was unknown. War was 
almost their sole occupation. Peace existed only 
for short periods, that tribes might regain strength 
to resume the sacred duty of killing each other. 


Advance in civilization was impossible while war 
reigned. Only as wars became less frequent and 
long intervals of peace supervened could civilization, 
Hee mother of true heroism, take root. Civilization 
has advanced just as war has receded, until in our 
day peace has become the rule and war the exception. 
Arbitration of international disputes grows more and 
more in favor. Successive generations of men now 
live and die without seeing war; and instead of the 
army and navy furnishing the only ¢ careers worthy 
ot eentlemen, it is with difficulty that civilized 
nations can today obtain a sufficient supply of either 
officers or men. . 

In the past, man’s only method for removing 
obstacles and attaining desired ends was to use brute 
courage. The advance of civilization has developed 
moral courage. We use more beneficent means than 
men did of old. Britain in the eighteenth century 
used force to prevent American independence. In 
more recent times she graciously grants Canada the 
rights denied America; and, instead of coercing the 
Dutch in South Africa, wins them by granting self- 
government. The United States also receives an 
award of the powers against China, and, finding it in 
excess of her expenditures, in the spirit of the newer 
time, returns $10,000,000. Won by this act of 
justice, China devotes the sum to the education of 
Chinese students in the republic’s universities. . The 
greatest force is no longer that of brutal war, which 


sows the seeds of future wars, but the supreme force 
of gentleness and generosity—the golden rule. 

The pen is rapidly superseding the sword. Arbi- 
tration is banishing war. More than 500 interna- 
tional disputes have already been peacefully settled, 
Civilization, not barbarism, is the mother of true 
heroism. 

Our lately-departed poet and disciple of peace, 
Richard Watson Gilder, has left us the answer to 
the false idea that brute force employed against our 
fellows ranks with heroic moral courage exerted to 
save or serve them: 


‘Twas said: “When roll of drum and battle’s roar 
Shall cease upon the earth, O, then no more 

The deed, the race, of heroes in the land.” 

But scarce that word was breathed when one small hand 
Liited victorious o’er a giant wrong 

That had its victims crushed through ages long; 
Some woman set her pale and quivering face, 

Firm as a rock, against a man’s disgrace; 

A little child suffered in silence lest 

His savage pain should wound a mother’s breast ; 
Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 

And risked, in Truth’s great name, the synod’s frown; 
A civic hero, in the calm realm of laws, 

Did that which suddenly drew a world’s applause; 
And one to the pest his lithe young body gave 

That he a thousand thousand lives might save. 


On the field of carnage men lose all human 
instinets in the struggle to protect themselves. The 
true heroism inspired by moral courage prompts fire- 
men, policemen, sailors, miners and éthers to volun- 
teer and risk their lives to save the lives of their 
fellow men. Such heroism is now of everyday occur- 
rence. 

In our age there is no more reason for permitting 
war between civilized nations than for relaxing the 
reign of law within nations, which compels men to 
submit their personal disputes to peaceful courts, and 
never dreams that by so doing Hey will be made less 
heroie. 

A peace league of the foremost nations should put 
an end to the possibility of war among themselves 
and compel other nations to submit their disputes to 
peaceful tribunals. Since war decides not which is 
wrong, but only which is strong, it is difficult to 
understand how a truly heroic or conscientious man 
can ever favor appeal to it, unless, after proffering 
peaceful arbitration, his country is attacked. 

Should ever our country have a dispute with 
another, the demand should come from an irresistible 
number of the most enlightened and heroic of our 
people that our Government should “Tn its right hand 

carry gentle peace,” and offer its adversary arbitra- 
tion. 

When war ceases, the sense of human brotkiehidied 
will be strengthened and “heroism” will no longer 
mean to kill, but only to serve or save our fellows.— 
Selected. 


Teach me my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see . 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. tf 
—Geo. Herbert. 


B 
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JOSEPH POTTS. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Eleventh month 12, 1834, and died at 
Deep River, N. C., Second month 19, 1910, aged 
seventy-five years, three months and seven days. His 
parents were Joseph Kirkbride and Sidney Potts. 
When a boy, he attended Westtown Boarding 
School, and afterwards he entered the office of an 
uncle to learn conveyancing; and while there studied 
law, but did not graduate because he was conscien- 


- tiously opposed to war, and was unwilling to take 


the oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 

He was married in 1859 to Regina Kimber, and 
to them were born three children, two boys dying 
in infancy, and a daughter. For ten years he was 
secretary of the steel works near Harrisburg, Pa. 

Feeling called to missionary work, he went to Ten- 
nessee in 1879, where he labored among the moun- 
taineers. He resided in Maryville, Tenn., for some 


‘time. The sudden death of his daughter in 1887 


was a great sorrow to him. 

In 1890 he removed from Maryville, Tenn., to 
High Point, N. C., where he lived for about five 
years. He may be considered as the first pastor in 
High Point meeting, and did effective service in 
building up the work at that place. Leaving High 
Point, he resided some two years in Greensboro, act- 
ing as pastor of the meeting there. After this he 
lived some months in Raleigh, having a position in 
the State Treasury Department. William Worth 
was State Treasurer at the time. 

Feeling that it would not be right to relinquish 
the call of God to the ministry, he went in 1896 
to Denver, Colo., where he spent about two years as 
pastor in Denver meeting. Returning to North 
Carolina, he went to Mount Airy and served the 
Friends meeting there most efficiently for four years. 


The last seven years of his life were spent at Deep 


River, a quiet country neighborhood, to the spiritual 
welfare of which he gave his best energies and 
thought. 

Joseph Potts was an earnest student, not only of 
the Scriptures, but was exceedingly well informed 
along historic and scientific lines. He was much 
interested in botany, farming and horticulture, and 
in later life especially he derived much pleasure 
from these avocations. A writer of ability and 
depth of thought, he had, nevertheless, an aversion 
to hasty publication, and left behind a large number 
of articles, some of which will doubtless be published. 
For some time he was one of the editors of The 
Christian Worker. 

As a preacher, Joseph Potts was clear, sound in 
doctrine, and loving in spirit. His was a teaching 
ministry, and few were better informed as to the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Friends. He was an ardent 
and uncompromising advocate of peace, and a firm 
believer in holiness in life. 

Wherever he went he endeared himself to the peo- 
ple by his quiet, gentle, unassuming spirit. His 
wide fund of information and experience made him 
a most delightful conversationalist and companion. 
He was unusually bright, sunny and unselfish in 
disposition, and possessed the calm perseverance that 
overcomes difficulties, 

A single instance will suffice to show his devotion 
to duty. At the time of Deep River Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Springfield, NI. C., in Ninth month, 1908, 
it was unusually stormy; nevertheless, he ‘walked 
all of the way from Deep River to Springfield, a 
distance of nine miles, in rain, and at one place wad- 
ing through a stream nearly waist-deep. 

There was nothing of the boastful in his make-up. 
A student, a gentleman, an earnest preacher of the 
Gospel, a devoted servant of God, Joseph Potts will 
be missed in the councils of the Church and among 
the people to whom he ministered so faithfully and 
unselfishly. The sudden call of death found him 
ready for the summons home. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE KAIMOSI REPORT, 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1909. 


As we take a retrospective view of the year’s work, 
we feel that all of His promises have indeed been 
verified. On First-day morning the station is usually 
thronged with natives who come in, often for many 
miles, for the services. Occasionally the audiences 
have been small, but the average for the year is about 
700. 

When we located the mission, we were on the 
extreme eastern edge of the Kavirondo people, but 
we soon learned that the general move of the natives 
is toward the forest. Every year hundreds are mov- 
ing their huts and settling about the mission, until 
now the mission is situated in the midst of a densely- 
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populated district, which is becoming more so every 
year. And so, on First-day morning these crowds 
come in from east, west, north and south to sit under 
the sound of the Gospel. 

We feel very much encouraged with our daily ser- 
vices, which have increased in attendance until now 
we have an average attendance of 115; and those 
attending, or most of them, are showing a real interest 
in the things of God and the messages given them. 

Our Fourth-day prayer meeting, held in one room 
of the iron house, is one of the most promising 
features of the work. We continually emphasize the 
fact that we want only those to attend who are 
really serious concerning their salvation. But every 
Fourth-day evening we have from 30 to 50 crowded 
in the little room. A score or more are apparently 
seeking to know the Lord, while two more, we believe, 
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have definitely accepted the Lord as their Saviour, 
for they are living exemplary Christian lives—a 
marked change in the last few months. They have, 
of their own accord, publicly acknowledged Christ 
and renounced their old heathen customs, yet we feel 
that the time has not come to record them Christians. 
It has been necessary to discipline three of our Chris- 
tians during the past year, but for the most part 
they now show a real desire and determination to 
sincerely serve the Lord. 

We are especially glad for the increased interest 
in the day school. There is a growing desire on 
the part of our people for an education. Almost 
daily children come in from the outside asking to 
attend the school. This is entirely on their own 
initiative. We insist on their getting clothing, for 
which they must pay something. There are two 
reasons for this. One is that to give cloth, ete., 
merely makes beggars of them, and, again, our own 
and the experience of older missions has taught us 
that if we gave them presents, etc., we would soon 
have a great crowd of “hangers on” around us merely 
for the “loaves and fishes.” 

We find that even with the help of one or two of 
the more advanced boys, the school, with an enroll- 
ment of 80, is almost more than one person can 
manage. For this reason we have had to refuse some 
until we have reinforcements. Our workmen are 
begging for a night school. Some are praying the 


Lord to send other workers so the school can be 
started. 

There has been the usual number of cases for 
medical attention. Smallpox has raged more or 
less for several months in and about Kisumu, and 
to safeguard our people from an epidemic, we have 
been supplied with lymph by the medical officer at 
Kisumu, and have taught some of our men to vaeei- 
nate. or the most part this work seems to be much 
appreciated, 

The industrial work for the past year has been 
mostly building operations. ‘The first Kaimosi house 
has been sufficiently completed to furnish a comfort- 
able home, although there still remains much to be 
done before it is a completed house. The second 
Kaimosi house, which is two stories, lower brick and 
upper frame, was begun Fifth month, 1909, and is 
now ready for the roof timbers. * Besides, we have 
sawed for the government 15,000 feet of lumber for 
bridge decking. We have built a frame shop, 15 x 40 
feet, with a thatch roof; partly seated the chapel; and 
done repair work at the mill. We have gotten out 
almost all the material for permanently installing the 
water turbine, and considerable lumber for a perma- 
nent house over the hill; also about Rs. 150 worth of 
lumber for some missionaries to the west of us, who 
paid for the material by helping us for three months 
on the first and second Kaimosi dwellings. 

The wagon road from the chapel to the mill has 
been dug up and graded, also a road below the eattle 
boma, running east and west in front of our employes’ 
houses. Several acres of jungle have been cleared, 
making a larger open space about the mission, and 
affording more grazing for our cattle near at hand. 
About 25 acres of millet have been harvested for the 
oxen, also about two acres of wheat, which yielded a 
little over 15 bushels. It was injured considerably 
by smut. 

We are glad to report that the government is work- 
ing on the road from Kaimosi to Kisumu. At 
present an engineer is surveying a road through, the 
grades of which are not to be heavier than 5 per cent. 
They are following the general lines of our present 
road. They are planning to substantially bridge all _ 
of the streams and properly grade the road. They 
hope to have it finished within a year. 

There never was a time when the opportunities 
were greater or the open doors for service more 
numerous, and the most discouraging thing we have 
to face is the fact that because of lack of workers 
we are unable to enter and possess for our Lord and 
Master. We find it necessary to exert our utmost 
energy to hold what we already occupy, because of 
our depleted force. 

We gratefully acknowledge the goodness of the 
Lord. We believe we are on the eve of an awakening, 
and earnestly beseech you to pray for us and the 
work. 

Yours for the redemption of lost men, 


Arruur anp Epna Crrtson. 


Do today thy nearest duty.—Goethe. 


CPUs Gatt 
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Correspondence. 


A COMMUNICATION TO THE YEARLY MEETINGS. 


At a meeting of the Friends conference of delegates at the 
National Laymen’s Congress, held at Chicago Fifth month 6, 
1910, with 35 delegates enrolled, the following policy issued by 
that congress, was fully endorsed. After hearing the many- 
sided presentation of the world opportunity, and the very 
prayerful consideration of God’s purposes as revealed in His 
word, and in the marvelous opening among all races of men 
for the sending of His Gospel into all the world, we were 
brought irresistibly to feel that to retain God’s blessing upon 
our home meetings, and upon ourselves and our children, we 
must accept the policy outlined, and bring our meetings up 
to the fullest measure of co-operation with our brethren of 
other meetings in the early winning of the world for Christ. 

We also fully endorse the methods approved by the Lay- 
men’s Movement, and sent out in the leaflet “The Standard 
Missionary Church,” the leading features of which are given 
below; the greatest emphasis as regards method, being laid 
on “The Missionary Committee in the Local Congregation,” 
“The Every Member Canvass,” and “The Weekly Offerings 
for Missions,” 

The American Friends Board of Foreign Missions fully 
unite with the above action. We believe that God is in the 
Laymen’s Movement, and through them showing the Church 
its highest mission, and better, if not the only methods through 
which that mission can be accomplished. We therefore pre- 
sent this statement of policy and outline of methods to our 
yearly meetings, asking for them prayerful consideration, and 
1f possible, as we believe it to be, their practical application 
in all our meetings. 

On behalf of American Friends Board of Foreign Missions, 


Cuas. E. Tresserts, Gen: Sec. 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY POLICY 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY CONGRESS, HELD AT 
CHICAGO, FIFTH MONTH 3-6, IQIO. 


In view of the Fatherhood of God, the unity of the human 
race and the sufficiency and finality of the gospel of Christ; 

Knowing that the field is the world and that this is the only 
generation we can reach: i } 

This first National Missionary Congress in the United 
States, representing more than 20,000,000 of Church members, 
recognizes the immediate world-wide presentation of the 
gospel message to be the central and commanding obligation 
resting upon all Christian Churches, and declares its convic- 
tion that the Church of our generation can and should obey 
literally the great commission of our Lord, to preach the 
gospel to every creature. ‘ 

As indicating the measure of effort required among the 
non-Christian peoples of the earth, we accept as a working 
policy, the standard that, in addition to the native agencies, 
there should be provided from the Churches of Christian 
lands an average of at least one missionary to every, 25,000 
of the people to be evangelized. This would require the 
quadrupling of our present force of workers, and a cor- 
responding increase in contributions from approximately 
$11,000,000 last year to about $45,000,000 annually. This esti- 


. mate indicates the measure of personal duty at home rather 


than the method of missionary work abroad, in. determining 
which diversities of conditions in the work, dissimilarities of 
equipment and power among the workers, the part to be taken 
by the native Churches which are to be raised up to do the 
great bulk of the work as self-supporting and self-propagating 
agencies, must all be taken into account. — 4 af 
We declare our conviction that according to their ability 
and opportunity, the laymen of the Churches are equally 
responsible with the ministers to pray and to plan, to give 
and to work for the coming of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. We believe that the call to share actively in extending 
the knowledge of Christ presents to every man his supreme 
opportunity for development, usefulness, and satisfaction, and 
we appeal to men everywhere to invest their intelligence, 
their influence, their energy, and their possessions in the 
united effort of the Church of Christ to evangelize the world. 
While seeking the enlistment of all the laymen of the 
Church in fulfilling the missionary task of our generation, we 
declare our belief that this work is the work of the organized 
Church, and that the natural leaders in it are the ministers 
and the missionary agencies of the various Churches; and it 
is our conviction that all that is done in the name of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement should help to strengthen these 


leaders and the agencies through which the Churches as such 
must discharge their missionary responsibility. 

We urge the adoption by every Church of regular and 
thorough methods of missionary education and finance, 
culminating once each year in an organized personal canvass 
of each congregation, with the earnest purpose of securing 
the systematic and proportionate contributions of every mem- 
ber toward the world-wide propagation of the Christian 
evangel, and we recommend for universal adoption the Scrip- 
tural plan of a missionary offering every week, in order that 
this vast world enterprise may be kept constantly in the minds 
and prayers of all Christians, and that funds for the work 
may be adequate and steadily available. 

We recommend that there be formed in each individual 
Church a strong Missionary Committee, charged with the 
responsibility of promoting missionary intelligence, inter- 
cession and contributions, and that in each city or county 
where work is undertaken a Co-operating Committee of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement be formed, composed of 
laymen, selected so far as possible by the various Churches 
to represent their constituency in the territory covered, and 
that the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, through its Exe- 
cutive Committee, in co-operation with the established mis- 
sionary agencies of the several Churches, be authorized to 
provide such measures for the supervision and assistance 
of these Co-operating Committees as the providential develop- 
ments of the work may require. j 

We earnestly remind all Christians of the duty of habitual 
prayer for missionaries; for native Christians; and for pastors 
and churches at home; that laborers may be thrust forth into 
all harvest fields; that the unity of the Church may be real- 
ized and that the glory of God may be universally revealed. 

Remembering that the promises of divine blessing are con- 
ditioned upon obedience to the will of God, and recognizing 
the deep spiritual quickening which has already come to the 
Churches in many parts of the United States and Canada, 
through the awakening of the missionary spirit, we call upon 
the whole membership of the Churches here represented to 
unite with us in discharging our personal and national mis- 
sionary obligations. ; 

Assembled in this National Missionary Congress, and deeply 
persuaded of the power of Christ through His united Church 
to solve all the problems of human society, we desire to unite 
with the Churches of Canada and of our sister nations 
throughout Christendom, as loyal servants of the King of 
kings, in a comprehensive and adequate campaign for the 
conquest of the world by Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, the Desire of the Nations, and the Light 
of the World. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE STANDARD MISSIONARY CHURCH 
A Missionary Pastor. 

A Missionary Committee. 

A Missionary First-day School. 

A Program of Prayer for Missions. 

Systematic Missionary Education. 

-An Every-Member Canvass for Missions, 

The Weekly Offering for Missions, 


SOE ane 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


_ Upon application, all couples whose marriage is announced 

in THE AMERICAN FRIEND between ran aan the first of 

ror can have the paper one year free, providing neither of the 

parties 1s at present a subscriber. Send notice and application 

us ke AMERICAN FRIEND, to10 Arch S§ treet, Phila- 
elphia. 


—_ 


Friendsville Monthly Meeting. has two members who are 
octogenarians: James C. Ellis, 80, and Anna Brown, 88. 


Ellis A. and Cora E. Wells began a new pastoral 
year at North Loup, Neb., on the rst ult. R 

Seth Reese has just closed a two weeks’ revival meeting at 
Petonbittier, Cal., and the Church was greatly bhoksed 
thereby. 


North Loup Monthly Meeting, Neb., has recently installed 


a new lighting plant and a good eight-day clock. Both t- 
ing and Bible school are full of life. ¥ oie 


a 


Sarah A. Harris has accepted a call to do pastoral work in 
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[Fifth, month 


the Friends Meeting at Colorado Springs, Colo. Her address 
is 518 S. Hancock Street, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Friends of Fairview Meeting are arranging to build a 
modern meeting-house at their present location, four miles 
from New Vienna, Ohio. 


Henry Cox, who takes his Master’s Degree at Friends Uni- 
versity this year has accepted an appointment under the 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions and will go to 
Cuba in Sixth month. 


Inez E. Taber returned to America on Fourth month 2d 
after nearly five years spent in the work of Friends mission in 
Japan. At present her address is 504 Cascade Avenue, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


The program of the Haverford Summer School of 
Religious Study is now ready for distribution, Those who 
desire copies of the program should address the secretary of 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Anna Hogg, Dublin, Ireland, who has been spending the 
winter in Southern California, sailed from San Francisco on 
Fourth month 12th for Japan, expecting, however, to spend 
three weeks in the Hawaiian Islands en route, and to reach 
Yokohama Fifth month 2oth. 


As a result of the labors of Bunji Kida among the Japanese 
at Upland, Cal., about sixty have accepted Christianity and 
have organized a congregation for Christian worship. Many 
of them are earnest Bible students, and they are faithful to 
witness for Christ among their fellow-countrymen. B, Kida 
visits them at regular intervals. 


Abijah J. Weaver, under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League, spent a week in Grant County, Central Oregon, 
strengthening the temperance forces, for the fight now on to 
vote Oregon dry. His.up-to-date knowledge of the subject, 
made him especially helpful in pushing the work. 


Van Wert Quarterly Meeting was held at Rockford, Ohio, 
the 7th and 8th inst. Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio; 
Levi Cox, Winchester, Ind.; Virgil P. Brock, and Thomas E. 
Jones, Fairmount, Ind., were the visiting Friends. ‘The meet- 
ing was fairly well attended considering that it came at a time 
when the farmers of the vicinity were especially busy. 


At the recent meeting of Fairfield Quarterly Meeting at 
New Vienna, Ohio, the 30th ult., a proposition was indorsed 
looking toward a substantial increase in the resources of 
Wilmington College. Albert J. Brown and Samuel Haworth 
were in attendance. ‘The latter preached a strong sermon on 
“Opportunity” from the parable of the pounds. 

Daisy Barr, who for nearly four years has been pastor in the 
Friends Meeting at Fairmount, Ind., has accepted a call to 
Muncie, Ind. She will begin her work there at the close of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. ‘The meeting at Fairmount has 
steadily grown under her care till its membership numbers 
nearly 1,000. Her personal work has been greatly blessed and 
her sermons and addresses have met with hearty approval. - 


A. Rosenberger, the newly appointed superintendent of the 
American Friends Mission at Ramallah, Palestine, is just now 
returning to this country for a brief stay to look after personal 
matters. His return to the mission will take place in a few 
weeks. Reports from the mission tell of the vital and inter- 
ested hold that A. Rosenberger is getting upon the work in 
Ramallah. 


By arrangements of the Education Committee of the monthly 
meeting, Prof. Elbert Russell, delivered a temperance lecture 
at Westfield, Ind, the evening of the 23d ult., on “Personal 
Liberty.” The next day being First-day he attended the 
morning meeting and preached, and in the afternoon he spoke 
on “Modern Friends of England and Ireland.” In the even- 
ing he went to Sheridan, Ind., and delivered. a lecture on 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Allen Jay’s death was due to heart trouble, resulting from an 
acute attack of indigestion. He became seriously ill while 
passing through Kokomo on his return home from the 
National Laymen’s Convention at Chicago. Upon his 
arrival in Richmond he was at once hurried to his home in a 
critical condition. Death came at 6.15 P. M. Allen Jay is sur- 


vived by his wife, Naomi Jay, two sons, Edwin Jay, Chicago, 
and Isaac Jay, Kansas City, and one sister, Mary Baldwin, 
Marion, Ind. 
_ Anderson Meeting is making excellent progress along many 
lines. In the last two years about $500 has been spent on the 
meeting property. The meeting room has been nicely 
decorated, carpeted and reseated. The debt, incurred by 
street paving has been paid in full and the meeting is entirely 
out of debt... puri 
Wm. West is having a very successful year as pastor and a 
spirit of unity prevails. The meeting has a good First-day 
school and in the last year has organized both a Senior and 
Junior Endeavor. 


A very successful Bible school. conference was held in con- 
nection with the recent quarterly meeting in New York. R. O. 
Hallowell acted as chairman. Refreshments were served after 
a meeting of the King’s Daughters, then a round table confer- 
ence took place. Robert E. Pretlow opened the subject by 
speaking of the principles that should underlie all successful 
Bible school work. Six speakers followed, dealing with the 
importance of Bible school to Church, mission school, adult 
and organized class work. Music was contributed by inter- 
ested friends. The collection amounted to nearly $20.00. ° 
_ Charles S. White, for two years pastor in the Friends Meet- 
ing at Muncie, Ind., has tendered his resignation to take effect 
Tenth month Ist. He is arranging for a six weeks’ vacation, 
during which time he expects to visit with his family, who are 
located in California on account of the ill health of their son. 

The work of Charles White at Muncie has been highly 
appreciated. During his stay the Church has grown spiritually 
and numerically, and through his efforts much enthusiasm has 
been created in the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, as a 
result of which the meeting is making an effort to raise its 
missionary offering to $1.00 per member this year. 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at North Ferris- 
burg, Vt., the 7th and 8th inst. Fred Ryan, South Glens Falls, 
N. Y., attended and had excellent service. Representatives 
were appointed to attend the yearly meeting to be held at 
Union Springs, N. Y., in Sixth month as follows: William H. 
and Eliza M. Dean, Charles Franklin, Daisy Russell, and 
Mary A. Young. The unoccupied minister’s home at North 
Ferrisburg afforded convenient quarters for the “Willing 
Workers” to serve dinner. oc eek 

The county W. C. T. U. expect to use the meeting-house 
and minister’s home the 27th of this month when they’ will 
hold a conference in which Friends are to take a leading 
part. : 


Fred E. Smith, Danville, Ind., was in attendance at Chicago 
South Side Meeting First-day the 8th inst.- His services in 
the meeting were very helpful and much appreciated by the 
congregation. ; 

Chas. E. Tebbetts attended First-day the 1st. He preached 
a very instructive sermon in the morning on “The Coming of 
the Kingdom,” pointing out the many indications of the times 
of the ushering in of the Kingdom, and urging all to take an 
active part in this great movement. He addressed the 
Y. P. S. of C. E. in the evening. 

Chas. F. Coffin, Chicago, is visiting his sons in the East, 
hoping that the change may benefit his health as he has not 
been very well for some weeks. 


Matilda Atkinson, Los Angeles, Cal., and W. Jasper Hadley, 
yearly meeting superintendent of Evangelistic Work, were 
present at Springdale Quarterly Meeting, which met at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, the 7th and 8th inst. Regular committee reports 
and mission work occupied the most of the business sessions. 
The proposed change in discipline relative to meetings on 
ministry and oversight, was considertd but not approved by 
the quarterly meeting. 

Springdale Q. M. comprises four monthly meetings in Iowa, 
viz.: West Branch, Springdale, Muscatine, and Muscatine City; 
also the monthly meeting at Glen Haven, Jamaica. Muscatine 
City Meeting has recently repaired its meeting-house, and 
re-seated it with circular benches. West Branch has an active’ 
oo class which is pursuing a systematic course of Bible 

istory. ; ‘ Mert 


John Wright Johnson and his wife, Elizabeth Johnson, are 
critically ill at their home in Fountain City, Ind. “He has been 
suffering for some weeks, and while ministering to him on ‘the 
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e ening of the roth inst. Elizabeth Johnson fell and broke her 
ip. 
John W. Johnson assisted Eliza Harris, a character made 
famous by Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
He and his wife are the last of the Wayne County citizens, 
who previous to and during the Civil War days, devoted their 
attentions to assisting in the escape of slaves. He is in his 
ninety-first year while his wife is past eighty-six years of age. 
Both are well known over Indiana and even throughout the 
United States, because of their labors in assisting escaping 
slaves, and through their prominent connection with Friends. 


_ The Alumni Natural History Committee, of Friends Board- 
ing School, Westtown, Pa., held a “Bird Meeting” at the 
school on the evening of 6th inst. John D. Carter was the 
speaker of the occasion, and emphasized the care needed on the 
part of observers who wish to do really accurate work. Before 
the close of the meeting he imitated a number of bird notes 
for the audience to recognize. The next morning three parties 
took early bird walks, one of which was led by M. Albert 
Linton, another member of the Alumni Committee, John D. 
Carter brought and placed in the museum specimens of the 
Bald Eagle, the Red-tailed Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, and the Sparrow Hawk. The birds are sus- 
pended on a wire to show how the feet and wings are held 
in flight. 

William B. Harvey talked to the girls last First-day evening 
on some points of interest about the recent sessions of the 
Yearly Meeting, and also read the “Invitation” to attend our 
meetings for worship issued not long ago by the Meeting for 
Sufferings. Davis H. Forsythe read to the boys an interesting 
sketch he had written about the Fothergills. 


On the 8th inst. Dr. Joseph John Mills preahed his closing 
sermon as pastor in the Friends Meeting at Whittier, Cal., 
this closing his second year in this service. He gave a 
deeply instructive gospel message, and was listened to by a 
very large audience. 

The meeting opened with many brief prayers throughout 
the audience. Following the sermon Professor Charles Lewis, 
chairman of the Pastoral Committee, made remarks appre- 
ciative of the able and devoted service of the pastor, which 
were endorsed by a unanimous rising vote. 

The evening hour was occupied by a song service under 
direction of Dr. A. H. Jessup, which fittingly signalized the 
closing meeting of the pastor’s two years’ work, being in the 
nature of a tribute to him and his family. Dr. Mills pre- 
sided in the preliminaries of the meeting, and President 
Thomas Newlin offered prayer. 

The audience was deeply moved in the closing moments of 
the meeting by the reading of a dispatch just received by Dr. 
Sy announcing the sudden decease of Allen Jay, Richmond, 
nd, 

On the 11th inst. Dr. Mills and family will start on a jour- 
ney to their former home at Richmond, Ind., and other locali- 
ties in the East. They contemplate returning in the near 
future to make Whittier their home. 

The retiring pastor’s work has been marked by singular 
devotion, earnestness and ability, and has extended to all the 
social, civic and educational affairs of the community, and 
his wife and daughter have given a self-denying labor of love 
to the various interests of the meeting and neighborhood. 


Pasadena Quarterly Meeting was held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Fourth month 22d and 23d. Although the weather was very 
hot for the season, there was a good attendance, all the 
monthly meetings being represented except Alamo, which is 
situated in Imperial Valley, too miles or more distant. On 
seventh-day morning timely messages were delivered by Amos 
Kenworthy, W. Mahlon Perry and Harley M. Moore, all of 
Whittier Quarterly Meeting. Timothy Nicholson, of Indiana; 
Elizabeth White, of Oregon, and other visitors were wel- 
comed. The annual reports were read and representatives 
appointed. John Chawner and Desha C. W. Symons were 
appointed clerks to attend yearly meeting. The quarterly 
meeting recorded a decision adverse to the suggestion that the 
meetings on ministry and oversight be absorbed. Charles F. 
Weigele gave a detailed report of the meetings held during 
his winter’s evangelistic campaign in the Central States. At 
the suggestion of Benjamin S. Coppock, a member of the 
State Commission on Marriage and Divorce, a contribution of 
$5.00 was made to the treasury of the ‘commission. John 
Chawner is vice-president of this commission, and H. E. 
McGrew and W. Mahlon Perry are other members. Work 
has been undertaken that the members hope will lead to 


important legislation at the next session of the State assembly. 
It was announced that Wallace H. Gill, Damascus, Ohio, has 
been engaged to succeed H. E. McGrew as pastor of Los 
Angeles Meeting. According to changes made in the place of 
holding quarterly meeting the sessions will hereafter occur 
as follows: First month, Pasadena; Fourth month, Los 
Angeles; Seventh month, Long Beach; Tenth month, Los 
Angeles. 

Chicago Quarterly Meeting was held at Chicago West Side 
Meeting the 7th inst. The Laymen’s Missionary Congress 
closed the evening of the 6th, and several Friends that were 
delegates remained over and attended the quarterly meeting. 
Among them were Allen Jay, Richmond, Ind.; Edward 
Woodard, superintendent of evangelistic work of Western 
Yearly Meeting, and Fred E. Smith, Danville, Ind. The latter 
had a minute from his monthly meeting for service in Chicago 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Edward Woodard preached a helpful sermon from Gal. 
2:20, and was followed by Allen Jay, who reminded Friends 
that the Christian life was not only a new life but an expand- 
ing life, and that we were ever learning new lessons and 
having new experiences, and the deepest experiences and 
highest life had not yet been reached by any one. There is 
always more to follow. 

After the meeting for worship there was a luncheon served 
and the time was improved in social intercourse and the 
renewing of acquaintances, which all present seemed to enjoy. 

At the business meeting Chas. F. Axton, of Watseka 
Monthly Meeting was liberated to attend Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting and meetings within its limits. 

Dr. B. F. Andrews presented to the meeting the policy that 
was adopted by the National Missionary Congress. The 
meeting endorsed this policy and urged each one as far as 
possible to assume the responsibility that rests upon them to 
give the Gospel to the whole world in this generation. 

An interesting conference of the Bible School and Y. P. S. 
of C. E. was held in the evening. Charity Owen, superin- 
tendent. of C. E. work in the yearly meeting, spoke in the 
interest of that work and B. B. Sutcliffe, pastor of Ridgeway 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, also addressed the 
conference. 


BORN. 


Surron.—To Evert and Ada Ware Sutton, East Whittier, 
Cal., Fourth month 22, 1910, a son, Lyall Evert. 


DIED. 


Haptry.—At the home of her daughter, Nichichita Falls, 
Texas, Third month 11, 1910, Cassie Hadley, wife of L. M. 
Hadley, aged sixty-five years. A member of Friendswood 
Monthly Meeting. 


Harvey.—At the home of her daughter, Flora Kettle, Fourth 
month 11, 1910, Martha Harvey, widow of Moses Harvey, and 
daughter of Matthew and Eunice Stanley, deceased, aged 
eighty years. She was a life-long Friend and at the time of 
her death was a member of the First Friends Meeting, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Matorr.—At her home in Wabash, Ind., Fourth month 29, 
1910, Irena E. Malott, wife of John Malott, aged nearly fifty- 
five years. She was a life-long Friend and took an active 
interest in the work of her Master. She was a member of 
the South Wabash Meeting. 


PRESSNALL.—At the home of his daughter, Martha Press- 
nall James, in New Castle, Ind., Fifth month 1, 1910, Jehu 
Pressnall in his eighty-seventh year. He was a life-long 
Friend and a minister belonging to New Castle Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was born in North Carolina and removed with his 
parents, John and Hannah Pressnall to Indiana in 1826. 


SAMPLE.—Fourth month 21, 1910, Mattie Belle Sample, wife 
of Homer Sample and daughter of Jas. and Elizabeth Cole- 
man, aged twenty-three years. She was a member of Pleas- 
ant Hill Monthly Meeting, Nebraska. ; 


Warrt.—At the Whittier Hospital, Whittier, Cal. Fourth 
month 31, 1910, Edith Winnifred Ware, twin of Evelyn Wilma 
Ware, and daughter of Martha J. Ware, aged nearly six years. 


ZIMMERMAN.—At Argonia, Kan., Fifth month 3, toto, A. J. 
Zimmerman, aged nearly sixty-three years. The deceased was 
a member with Friends for many years. 
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Che International Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 

LESSON IX. FIFTH MONTH 29, IQIO. 
THE MULTITUDES FED. 
MATTHEW 15 329-39. 

15 : 29-39.) 


14 3 13-21; 
(For special study, 


Go_pEN TExtT,—Jesus said unto them, I am 


the bread of life. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fifth month 23d. Multitudes 


fed. Matt. 14°: 13-21. 
Third-day. Multitudes fed. Matt, 15 3 29- 
39. 
Fourth-day. A boy’s store. John 6: I-13. 
Fifth-day. Daily manna. xod. : 11-18, 


John 6 : 35. 


16 
Sixth-day. Enough and to spare. II Kings 
4 : 38-44. 
Seventh-day. Hungry fed. Ps. 107 : I-9. 
First-day. Bread of Life. John 6 2 41-51. 


Time.—Probably in the spring and 
summer of A. D. 209, third year of 
Christ’s ministry. 

Place.—First miracle near the north 
end of the Sea of Galilee; second, on the 
east side of the sea, opposite Magdala. 

Parallel Passages.—Feeding of the 
5,000, Mark 6: 31-44; Luke 9: 10-17; 
John 6:14; Feeding of the 4,000, 
Mark 8 : 1-10. 

The miracle of the feeding of the 5,000 
is one of the very few incidents and 
parables which are narrated in all four 
Gospels. Though not in the special les- 
son, it will be well to read the four 
parallel accounts, as each has’ touches 
of its own. John, for instance, Says, 
“The five loaves and two fishes” had 
been brought by “a lad”; Mark says, 
“green grass”; Matthew, “the grass,” 
and Luke, simply, “sit down.” John 
says that Philip asked where bread could 
be had. 

The intervening link which describes 
the stilling of the storm appears in all 
four Gospels, but Matthew only relates 
Peter’s attempt to walk upon the water. 
The whole selection illustrates admir- 
ably the differences between the Cos- 
pels. Note in both miracles the com- 
passion of Christ for the physical 
troubles—those that were “sick,” and 
then for the hunger of all. Note also 
that though Christ might have relieved 
the hunger of the crowds directly, he 
chose to work through the disciples. He 
did not say, “I will give them,” but 
“Give ye them.” Note, also, that the 
miracle is confined to that which was 
needful at the time, and that the supply 
was of that which was at hand—simple, 
common food, not dainties, Nothing 
was done for show. There was to be 
no waste. “Gather up the broken pieces 
which remain over, that nothing be lost.” 
(John 6:12). See also Matt. 16 10/0. 
» 29. “Thence.”. From “the parts of 


Tyre and Sidon” (verse 21.) “The 
mountain.” R. V. That is, the hilly 
country, the uplands. “Sat down.” 
Probably means “abode.” 5 
_30. “Cast them down.” ‘The word 


rather indicates haste, and implies their 
eagerness to reach the Healer. 

31. “Wondered.” The results were 
far greater than their expectations. 
“God of Israel.” This is an unusual 
expression in the New ‘Testament. 
(Luke 1 :68; Acts 13:17). Some think 
that of those healed some were Gentiles, 
of whom there were many in Galilee. 
In the Old Testament the expression is 
used to distinguish Jehovah from the 
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gods of other nations. (Ex. 5:1; I. 
Kings 11 :9, etc.). Others think that it 
expresses the feelings of Jews, showing 
that their reverence for Jehovah was 
increased, not diminished, by seeing 
what Jesus did. The scribes claimed 
that He wrought through Beelzebub. 

32. “I have compassion.” On account 
of their need of food. “Three days.” 
According to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning, this might be one whole day 
and part of the day preceding and of 
the day following. The Jews might call 
twenty-eight hours “three days.” Equiv- 
alent to our “The day before yesterday.” 
The initiative came from Christ. 


33. “Whence should we.” The pro- 
noun is emphatic, and it can be read, 
“Whence have we in a wilderness so 
many loaves as to satisfy so great a mul- 
titude?” “We cannot, but Thou canst.” 


34- “Loaves.” Without doubt the 
common barley loaf in general use 
among the poorer classes. “Fishes.” 


The fishes were doubtless those caught 
in the Sea of Galilee, and were dried 
or smoked or both. 

35. The feeding was to be done in an 
orderly manner. Compare Mark 6 : 40. 

36. “Gave thanks.” 
head of a family gave a blessing before 
a meal. Compare Luke 24 : 30. 

37. “Were filled.” Their hunger was 
satiated. “Broken pieces.” That which 
was broken but not handed out. “Bas- 
kets.” The word is not the same as in 
14:20, and probably means a_ basket 
of larger size. A good Jew, when 
traveling,..carried, a small basket 1n 
which to take food, so that he might not 
be compelled to eat that which would be 
to him ceremonially unclean. This prac- 
tice is referred to by the Latin satirist 
Juvenal. 

38. Mark 
dren.” 

39. The manuscripts vary as to the 
proper name; some say Magdala, some 
(the oldest) Magadan, while Mark says 
Dalmanutha. The R. V., following the 
oldest manuscripts, reads, Magadan. It 
is impossible to speak with certainty or 
to identify the locality. 

Note.—Some scholars have raised the 
question as to “whether the narrative 


omits “women and_ chil- 


of the feeding of 4,000 people is merely . 


a variant of the feeding of the 5,000, or 
represents a different miracle.” The 
statements in Matthew 16:9-10 and 
Mark 8:20 are difficult to harmonize 
with this view, and the weight of testi- 
mony is decidedly in favor of two 
miracles. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Union 
Springs, N. Y., Fifth month 27th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month rst. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month. 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 


Every Jewish. 


Christian Endeavor. 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. om ‘ 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 29, IQIO. 


IS OURS A CHRISTIAN NATION? 
Ps. 33 : 8-22. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fifth month 23d. The test of 


sacrifice. att. 20 : 25-28. ; 
Third-day. The test of righteousness. Isa. 
58 : 1-11. 
Fourth-day. The test of blessing. Num. 


Tih aay. The test of obedience. Isa. 1: 
edo The test of justice. Zeph. 3: 
1-7; Mic. 2: 1-3. 

Seventh-day. The test of 

Petiizis of 1osptReve. pits, a6 ‘ 

On June 28, 1787, the Federal Conven- 
tion, in session since May 14th, was so 
divided on the question of a centralized 
power or a lax affiliation that one of its 
members said of it that it was “on the 
verge of dissolution, scarce held together 
by the strength of a hair.” Bancroft 
tells us that on the eve of adjournment, 
Franklin sought to tranquilize the con- 
flict that had arisen by proposing that 
the convention should be opened every 
morning by prayer. “The longer I live,” 
said Franklin, “the more convincing 
proofs I see that God governs in the 
affairs of men. I firmly believe that 
except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.’ With- 
out His concurring aid, we shall be 
divided by our little local interests, suc- 
ceed no better than the builders of 
Babel, and become a reproach and a by- 
word to future ages.” 

Though the motion he proposed was 
avoided by adjournment, we see our 
national assembly opened daily in the 
manner Franklin suggested, while the 
French student and philosopher, De 
Tocqueville, who visited America after a 
half-century of our history had elapsed, 
said of this country: “The greatest part 
of British America was peopled by men 
who, after having shaken off the author- 
ity of the Pope, acknowledged no other 
religious supremacy. They brought 
with them into the New World a form 
of Christianity which JI cannot better 
describe than by styling it a democratic 
and republican religion. This  con- 
tributed powerfully to the establish- 
ment of a republic and a democracy in 
public affairs; and from the beginning 
politics and religion contracted an 
alliance which has never been dissolved.” 

This testimony of a time some seventy 
years ago is full of interest to us today, 
not only as being the thought of one of 
our most thorough foreign observers, 
but as affording a standdrd ‘for our 
own reckoning as'to the present. If the’ 
laws may be summoned as witnesses, we 
find that every State except two has 
laws providing for the observance of the 
first day of the week as a day of rest; 
and in one of the excepted States, one 
day of rest in seven is prescribed. ‘The 
disturbance of worship is prohibited, 
and Church property is exempt from 
taxation, while in the army, the navy and 
the public penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions, chaplains are employed. The 
president of a leading law school 
declared that “It is well settled by 
decisions in the courts of the leading 
States of the Union that Christianity is 
a part of the common law of the State ;” 
and Goldwin Smith, the great British 


priesthood. 
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historian, who spent some years in the 
United States, wrote: “Not democracy 
in. America, but free Christianity in 
America, is the real key to the study 
of the people and their institutions.” 
One more witness we may cite is the 
great jurist whose recent death was so 
widely felt in many circles, Justice 
Brewer, whose address entitled ‘The 
United States a Christian Nation,” was 
one he loved to give. 

It is worth while to look at these testi- 
monials gathered from a range covering 
all our history, since we see so many 
things that give us a sense of uncertainty 
on the point; while many a voice is 
heard proclaiming the contrary, the 
speakers being blinded by the sins and 
abuses that are outstanding, so that they 
fail to realize the national conscience 
that makes such acts offensive—that 
furnishes the background against which 
they stand out and mark the doers of 
them as men to be put or kept out of 
public life. There is yet much to be 
done to perfect the details of the truth, 
but when we see what has been accom- 
heii and established in the national 
ife, especially as we contrast it with 
that which is pronouncedly unchristian, 
we find we must say “Yes” to the query 
of our topic, and strive that more and 
more it may be true. 


GROWING CHILDREN. 
THE PERIOD WHEN THE NERVOUS ACTIVITY 
IS AT ITS GREATEST. 


“Against the practice of giving tea 
and coffee to children, we cannot speak 
too strongly. Childhood is the period 
when the nervous activity is at its great- 
est. The brain is ever busy receiving 
new impressions. Reflex action, co- 
ordination of muscles, and the special 
_senses are all under a special course of 
training. 

“The nervous system is pushed to its 
utmost capacity, and long is the list of 
victims that follow its overstimulation. 
In these little people nothing but harm 
can come from the use of such cerebral 
stimulants as tea or coffee. Bad, then, 
as this pratice is, let us as physicians be 
aggressive in its prohibition. 

“Do not be satisfied by answering “No’ 
when asked as to their use, but let us 
teach the families with whom we come 
in contact that such practice is evil. We 
speak emphatically, because not only 
among the poor and uneducated, but 
among the rich, who should know better, 
this practice is marvelously prevalent.” 
—The Home Doctor. 

Children like a warm beverage. for 
breakfast and it is well for them to have 
it if the drink is a food and not a drug. 

Postum is made to supply a_ rich, 
nourishing liquid food with a crisp coffee 
taste for those who cannot and should 
not use coffee. Analysis shows it to con- 
tain about 14 per cent. of muscle-forming 
elements and 66.11 per cent. of energy- 
and fat-producing elements, which go to 
nourish and sustain the delicate nerve 
centers throughout the body and from 
which the vital energy proceeds. | 


The success of child or adult depends | 


largely upon proper sustenance for the 
body. Children who depend upon the 
intelligence of their elders to furnish 
them with good food deserve our most 
careful attention and thought. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Lewis.. 


NOTICES. 
(Continued from page 306.) 


1.15 P. M. Devotion, A. J. Firsten- 
berger. 
1.30 P. M. “Finances,” ‘Tennyson 
2.30 P. M. “Evangelistic Work;” 
“Pastoral Evangelism,” Aaron Napier. 
3.00 P. M. “Professional Evangelism,” 
John Kittrell. 
3.30 P. M. 
Meeting.” 
4.00 P. M. Discussion. 
7.30 P. M. Song Service; Devotion, 
Frank Rhoades. 
oe P. M. “Evangelism,” Millie Law- 
1ead., 


FIFTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 206TH. 
8.00 A. M. Song Service; Devotion, 
Mary McVicker. 


8.30 A. M. “Missions;” “Home Mis- 
sions,” Milo Hinckle. 


“Evangelism in Yearly 


9.00 A. M. “Our Mexican Work,” 
George C. Levering. 
9.30 A. M. “Laymen’s . Movement,” 


Charles S. White. 

9.50 A: M. Rest. 

10.00 A. M. Round Table. 

10.30 A. M. “Our Future Church,” 
Ada Lee. 

11.00 A. M. Discussion. 

11.15 A. M. Business. 

1.15 P. M. Devotion, Albert Copeland. 


1.30 P. M. “Present Needs of Church;” 


“Organization,” J. Farland Randolph. 

2.00 P, M. Discussion. 

2.15 P. M. “Church Extension,” Ida 
Parker. 

2.45 P. M. Discussion. 

3.00 ,P. M. “Business Methods,” John 
H. Johnson. 

3.30 P. M. Miscellaneous. 

7.30 P. M. Song Service; Devotion, 
Charles Swanders. | 

8.00 P. M. “Friends Message Restated,” 
Charles Hiatt. 

The entertainment will be free. Music 
will .be conducted by Virgil Brock and 
Dalton Lewis. 


ProGRAM oF EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 
HAVERFORD, Pa. 
SECOND-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 20TH. 

10.30 A. M.‘to 12 M. 

Educational Conference of the Five 

Years Meeting. 
4 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Guests will register. 

8 P..M. 

Address by the 
Robert L. Kelly. , 

Forecast by Rufus M. Jones. 

HIRD-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 2187. 
9 A. M. to 9.30 A. M.—Meeting. 
9.30 A. M. to t0.30 A. M. 

Review of Education Progress dur- 
ing the past five years, by Carolena M. 
Wood. 

Discussion, President Isaac Sharpless. 
10.30 A. M. to 12 M. 

“Financing our Educational Work,” 
by President David M. Edwards. 

Discussion, Rayner W. Kelsey, and 
others. tara Sia 
4 P. M: to 6 Pi M. 

“What Can be Done to Enlarge Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Rural Com- 
munities?” by Mary M. Hobbs, Presi- 
dent Albert J. Brown. 

Discussion, ‘Thomas K. Brown, and 
others. 

8 P. M. 
“The Place of the School and College 


former chairman, 


a 


The Old Reliable 


ROYAL 


‘Baking Powder! 
: Absolutely Pure F 
The only baking powder made 
Pe from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
& No Aium No Lime Phosphat 


ROP Gee Do Nea bal oO ee 


in Preparation for Christian Ministry,” 

President David M. Edwards. 
FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 22D. 

g A. M. to 9.30 A. M.—Meeting. 

9.30 A. M. to 12 M. 

“Preparation for Spiritual Service,” 
Robert FE. Pretlow, Elbert Russell, 
Augustus T. Murray. 

General Discussion. 

4 P. M. to 6.P. M. 

“Preparation for Social Service,” by 
Alexander: Johnson. 

Discussion, James S. Hiatt, and others. 
8 P. M. 

“The Newest Liberal Profession,” by 
Alexander Johnson. 


NORWAY SUMMER SCH 
—— 1910 ——_-. 


For RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL STUDIES 
Under the Direction of J. RENDEL HARRIS 


HE party will leave Newcastle-on-Tyue for 
Merok on the Geiranger Fjord on July 
23d, returning from Merok, August gth. 

Cost for School and Round Trip from Newcastle 
to Newcastle, $50. (Special excursions extra.) 
As the number of places is limited, appli- 
cations must.be received before June goth, by 
Alexander S. Fryer, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, England. For further infor- 
mation apply to ARTHUR HE. BYEr, 210 High 
Street, Germantown, Penna, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise, The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order. ‘ 


a AN IDEAL HOME, two miles from Pacific 


ollege. No better land for Apricots, Apples, 
Walnuts and small fruits. Good house, new 
barn. Two family orchards bearing. Running 
water forstock. Some valuable timber. Pike 
road to town. Will sell half or all of a 74 acre 
tract. Write Carroii Kirk, Newberg, Oregon, 
R. D. No. 3. 5 

r 


FOR SALE :—Good farm, 154 acres; two 
houses and barns;’sand, gravel, running water, 
fruit trees; land is drained, fenced and in good 
condition ; telephone, rural delivery, district 
school, with high school easily accessible ; 
Friends’ and other churches within two to four 
miles; roads macadamized; abstract title. 
Address, Agent, Box 175, Leesburg, Ohio. 
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FINANCIAL 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 
OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fr: 


Joseph J. Dickinson 
ES %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 
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Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


Write for booklet -and list 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent, interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Spring Lake, Texas: or S. W. 
DOWNS, or ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, at the 
same address. 


(Wo Oow 10!" & ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


Spey tyne 


(9LF TUNES 
WE €LES 
(0LOR HORA 


& OGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


ank M. Reed | 


-.- POPULAR... 


Wash Gloves : 


Women’s wash leather—mocha 
and chamois—Gloves, correct in cut 
and finish and dependable in qual- 
ity; economical, comfortable and 
stylish. In white or natural, very 
stylish. Ours are the best values 
possible to give: 


1-button Gloves, $1 and 1.25 
1-button Mocha Gloves, $1.50 


Mousquetaire Gloves, at $2 to $3 | 


l-clasp Pique Chamois 
natural, 85c 


This is a very special value, the 
best we have ever seen for the 
money. 

White Kid Gloves cleaned and 
delivered. New cleaning process. 

#—> Aisle 12, Market Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street sates Philadelphia 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


Wall Papers---All Grades | 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his death 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visits and Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, ete. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 542 x 8% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent. Postpaid fel 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life = Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 


Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


= OFFICERS 2 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. Q\ 
| 


Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 “1% 

ASA. WING, President 

T. TAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. alate Agr 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuarduy 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offeer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS UO E, are Officer Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
| ee N ‘A: DIRECTORS 
| T. WISTA: iw MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


| ASA S. WING 

| JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


JOHN THOMPSON BMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L, RUD 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Ag FRANK H. TAYLOR 
r H B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


il is 
Philadelph FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


118 S. 15th Street, 


CHARLES o. *NEWLT: 
The Bais: 


IND. 
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A Prayer of Brotherhood 


By EDWIN LINDLEY DOANE, 
Westfield, Indiana. 


CONTENTS. 


PAGE 


Epitortats.— The Battle Is On—A 
Message from F. B. Meyer. ..323-32 


Pic Reason pecmstiinte obser Ke suid pou, 325 
| ae aces . I do not ask, oh God, to be a saint 
The Men’s Class of Baltimore...... 326 : 
Chiteice A Case In stainless robes to stand apart from men: 
The Changes of the Centuries......328 I pray that if my fellow sinner faint, 


Tsaac Sharpless. 
A Taste of Life in the Far West. .32 
The Associated Indian Work.......330 
E. M. Wistar. 
Tuincs oF Interest AMonc Ovr- 


My hand may help him to arise again. 


| 


pray not that my lips may frame a creed 


About His name, in terms grave and profound: 


I only pray that when His side shall bleed, 


SELVES Mee et Reais andes «2 330 
Born.—MarrieD.— DIED. .......-... 333 This hand of mine may ‘help to close the wound. 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON ............ 334 


Lesson for Sixth month 5, 1910. pray Thee, God, oh set me not apart, 


me 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ..........005- 33 ve 
“Topi R Ps Wont bio at Make me but greatly human, not divine: 
opic for Sixth month 5, i910. 

Events anp COMMENTS 222 If there be brotherhood ’twixt heart and heart. 


Let me but clasp my brother’s hand in mine. 


Amen. 
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Events and Comments 


— 


The average price of staple foods is 
slightly lower than it was a few weeks 
ago. This is indeed a hopeful tendency; 
but the average cost is still higher than 
it was a year ago. 


Although the United States produces 
three-fourths of the world’s cotton, her 
manufacturers are drawing upon every 
country in the world for raw material. 
More than 42,000,000 pounds of cotton 
af foreign production were introduced 
into the United States in the first four 
months of the current year. 


—_—__—_. 


The reality, the shame and the inhu- 
manity of the white slave traffic are 
vividly exhibited in Senate Document 
190—a report from a sub-committee of 
the immigration commission. Men and 
women whose responsibilities demand 
that they know what sort of a world 
they. are raising their children in, should 
ask a Senator or Representative at 
Washington for a copy of the pamphlet. 


Some of our Senators think that the 
country has gone mad on the battleship 
question. It will be remembered that 
the House recently passed a bill favor- 
ing the construction of two new dread- 
naughts, which carried an appropriation 
of $130,000,000. When the bill was 
taken up in the Senate last week, Sen- 
ator Burton proposed an amendment 
providing for one battleship only. This 
was the occasion for an animated debate, 
and several of the Senators expressed 
themselves in favor of the amendment. 
We sincerely hope it may carry. 


The Census Bureau has in press Part 
I of a special report on the census of 
religious bodies in the United States for 
the year 1906. The report will be pub- 
lished in two parts. The first consists 
of a summary of the detailed statistics 
derived from the returns of the local 
church organizations together with 
such explanations as are necessary to a 
roper understanding of the figures. 
he second part is devoted to a separate 
representation for each denomination 
of the statistics for 1906, by States and 
Territories and ecclesiastical divisions, in 


conjunction with an authoritative state- 
ment of the history, doctrine, polity and 
work of the denomination as a whole. 


There are intimations from Washing- 
ton that there is good reason for confi- 
dence in the ultimate success of the plan 
for enlarging the scope of the inter- 
national prize court. This plan, first 
advanced by Secretary Root at the 
maritime conference in London was 
withdrawn and later taken up diplo- 
matically, receiving much public atten- 
tion when presented to the nations 
some time ago by Secretary Knox in an 
identical note. It is now indicated that 
the sentiment of the other countries has 
been found generally favorable, and that 
when a dozen or more have so signified 
another Hague conference will be called 
to take up the subject. If there is the 
slightest hope of effectiveness for a 
permanent court of justice, it should 
certainly be approved as another step 
toward permanent peace and ultimate 
disarmament. 


The real interests of the conservation 
movement are bound up in the con- 
servation bills awaiting the pleasure of 
Congress. One in. particular ought to 
be passed at the present session, namely, 
that one giving the President specific 
power to withdraw public lands from 
entry or settlement, pending proper 
legislation for their final disposition or 
pending proper classification for their 
sale. Tens of millions of acres were 
withdrawn from entry by the last admin- 
istration, and these are still withdrawn, 
but President Taft points out thatthe 
legality of these withdrawals has been 
disputed and will lead to litigation in 
the courts. The bill placing the execu- 
tive power in this respect beyond doubt 
ought, therefore, to be enacted without 
further delay. Here is a chance for 
immediate conservation of a practical 
sort; but what a spectacle, in place of 
so desirable and simple a piece of legis- 
lation, greets our eyes! 


All the evidence is now in on the 
Ballinger-Pinchot investigation. During 
the last week more than usual interest 
was excited by the publication of the 
memoranda which President Taft used 
as the basis of his letter justifying Sec- 
retary Ballinger. It appears that this 
memoranda was prepared by an attorney 
who was at that time acting as counsel 
for Secretary Ballinger. This was done 
at the request of President Taft, and 
he afterward went over the documents 
personally and formed an independent 
judgment; but it certainly seems a little 
disingenuous for the President to have 
asked an attorney so near the one whose 
conduct was in question, to prepare an 
opinion for him. It has developed that 
several important letters submitted as 
evidence by the Interior Department 


were pre-dated in order to make the. 


case appear as plausible for the admin- 
istration as possible. Nothing remains 
now but the arguing of the case by the 
attorneys, which will take place Sixth- 
and Seventh-days of this week. 


Though numerous exceptions make 
the order far from sweeping, a rescript 
just issued by the Chinese Imperial 
Government is a long step toward the 


ultimate total abolition of slavery in the 


Flowery Kingdom. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington is informed that 
this measure proclaimed at Peking pro- 
hibits, in broad terms, the purchase and 
sale of human beings. Retainers and 
household servants of Manchu princes 
are excepted, though they are no longer 
to be known as slaves. The common 
practice in famine times of selling 
children into permanent slavery is to 
cease; but they may be bound to service 
for not longer than twenty-five years. 
And though bargain and sale of con- 
cubines is prohibited, and there must 
be proper legal marriage, these 
unhappy women will find their estate 
little improved. Far short of Western 
ideas of freedom as the edict falls, how- 
ever, it is another welcome step: in 
advance for awakening China. ‘This 
proclamation follows closely on the 
announcement that an Imperial Parlia- 


ment will be convened in Tenth month. 


Recent Government reports against 
certain proprietary medicines described 
as wrongfully represented to customers 
have been followed by a pronouncement 
against another large number of reme- 
dies. The official declaration, which is 
signed by Secretary Wilson and Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, places the ban on not a 
few preparations long and widely-known 
to the public. Included in a list of 
more than a dozen “infants’ remedies” 
are Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Sirup, 
declared to contain morphine sulphates 
Dr. Fahrney’s Teething Sirup (mor- 
phine and chloroform) and Dr. Fowler's 
Strawberry and Peppermint Mixture 
(morphine). All these “remedies” are 
classed as dangerous and likely to cause 
infant drug addiction. A number of 
widely-heralded “cures” for tuberculosis 
come in for special denunciation, be- 
cause they benumb the sensibilities and, 
while deceiving the patient into belief 
that he is improving, cause toxins to 
remain in the body and hasten the course 
of the disease. Piso’s, Shiloh’s, Pro- 
fessor Hoff’s and Gooch’s cures are 
named as typical. Certain asthma 
remedies are equally harmful. Tucker’s 
Asthma Specific (cocaine), Davis’s 
remedy (chloral hydrate) and Ascateo 
(opium-arsenic) are all classed as ob- 
jectionable. Among catarrh remedies, 
Dr. Birney’s, Dr. Agnew’s, Dr. Cole’s 
and the Crown preparations are black- 
listed, as are such cold and cough 


remedies .as Dr. Boschee’s German 
Sirup, Dr. Bull’s Cough Sirup and 
Kohler’s One-Night Cure, and such 


headache preparations as Royal, anti- 
kamnia and codein tablets. Copies of 
the complete report will be sent free to 
all addressing the Agricultural Depart- 


“ment. 


Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, the famous 
Juvenile. Court Judge of Colorado, 
“hands down” an opinion on the cigar- 
ette that ought to make people think: 

“I have been in the Juvenile Court 
nearly ten years, and in that time I have 
had to deal with thousands and thou- 
sands of boys who have disgraced them- 
selves and their parents, and who have 
brought sorrow and misery into their 
lives: and I do not know of any one 
habit that is more responsible for the 
troubles of these boys than the vile 
cigarette habit."—The Sunday-School 
Times. 


~The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


You. XVII. 


PHILADELPHIA, Frrra Monta 26, 1910 
{ 


THE BATTLE IS ON. 

When Henry of Navarre was returning victorious 
from one of his hard-fought battles, he met one of 
his generals just arriving with his belated division. 
“You may as well go hang yourself,” cried the king, 
“for we have fought a great battle, and you were not 
in it!” 

There is some danger that such a fate may fall to 
our lot in the higher kind of warfare which is now 
being waged in the world. 
if one has eyes to see it.’ 


These are piping times, 


“Leave off your wonted prattle 
The oaten reed forbear: 

For I hear a sound of battle 
And trumpets rend the air.” 

It is, in fact, just the kind of battle for which we 
have been praying and hoping. The forces of the 
Christian world are at last putting themselves in 
array and are facing the definite tasks which this 
age must solve. No one can have followed the Lay- 
men’s Movement across our continent this winter and 
spring without realizing that fresh and new inspira- 
tion is stirring the great Christian body in America. 
It is an event which has absolutely no parallel in 
(Christian history, and no one can possibly forecast 
what is to flow from it. 

The great army of Sunday-school workers is just 
now gathering in Washington from all over the 
world. The leading workers have introduced this 
world convention by making a continental tour of the 
great cities of the United States and by holding 
preliminary conventions at these great centers of 
population. The Washington program fills 46 
pages, and the gathering is in every respect an epoch- 
making event. One hundred years ago there were no 
Sunday-schools. Today this great host in our capital 
represents 25,000,000 Sunday-school scholars, repre- 
senting 51 nations! The Sunday-school has become 
the greatest single feeder of the Church that now 
exists. 

Delegates are sailing this month to a world-wide 
missionary conference in Edinburgh, which bids fair 
to be one of the most impressive gatherings since 
Pentecost.. There will be men from ‘Phrygia and 
Pamphilia and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
sojourners from Rome, Cretans and Arabians,” and 


| of peace, 


Ne. 21 


| workers from hundreds of countries that were not 
| known to exist when the hundred and twenty disciples 


assembled in the upper. room at Jerusalem. 
As I write, a great ‘group of thoughtful men and 


| women is assembled at Lake Mohonk to consider the 
| wisest ways of hastening the steadily oncoming reign 


This is, however, only one of very many 
conferences on arbitration in various parts of the 
world. They come so fast that it is difficult to keep 
track of them all, and each one seems to bring the 
world a little nearer the goal. Many of us can 
remember when nobody was interested in the subject 
and the entire “concern” for international peace 
rested on a few Quaker leaders, and when most of 
the literature on the subject consisted of documents 
issued by the “meetings for sufferings !” 

There is a widespread movement, powerfully 
under way, to improve the pitiable condition of the 
poor little children of our cities and to remove the 
yoke of drudgery and toil from the necks of those 
who are in factories and mines and mills. Once 
nobody thought of the misery and the blight of the 
underfed child ; now all good people are getting awake 
to the sin of it. Once nobody protested when these 
little beings filed by to their places of toil; now there 
are loud, strong voices raised in their behalf. The 
“white slave’ is no new being in our world, for in 
all ages there have been men depraved enough to 
seek their pleasure through the ruin of lives that 
might have been sweet and pure and beautiful. But 
these women are at last enlisting an army of brave 
fighters who are resolved to set them free. 

There are many other issues of vast importance 
for the moral life of our people now before us for 


-solution, and they can be solved only through the 


persistent and patient work of those who compose the 
Christian Churches. 

These things, I repeat, are the things which ought 
mainly to concern us, and yet how few of us are 
concerned, and how few of us are in the battle against 
these intrenched evils, which are undoing the very 
work the Churches are trying to do. Is it a time to 
disagree over theories or to speculate on mysteries 
when the tasks to be done are so clear and plain before 
our eyes? It is no time, when the house is on fire 
and the whole town in danger, to stop for abstract 
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discussions on the chemical nature of water or to 
bicker about the respective merits of different hose. 
What is wanted at-such times is the efficient applica- 
tion of the water at the burning spot. 


That is the nature of our present task. We are all | 


agreed on the saving power of the Gospel and the 
urgent call which now comes to us is to find our 
place in this great, positive, practical, efficient army 
of men and women who are applying: the Gospel to 
the obvious needs of a suffering humanity. The 
crucial question is: What are you doing with your 


faith ? R. M. J. 


A MESSAGE FROM F. B. MEYER. 


As the leaders of the Sunday-school army passed 
through Philadelphia last week on their way to the 
Sixth World’s Convention, Washington, they stopped 
long enough to leave behind them some of their 
inspiration. Three large meetings were held, one 
for ministers and two for laymen. Prof. E. O. 
Excell, Chicago, led the singing, and Bishop Hart- 
zell, Africa, and Marion Lawrence, Chicago, gave 
stirring addresses; but the sober counsel of the vet- 
eran London preacher, F. B. Meyer, was the feature 
of the occasion. In years past he was a close friend 
of Dwight L. Moody, and he recalled with touching 
effect his last visit to this country as a co-laborer 
with the noted evangelist. His mission was then to 
convert transgressors; now he is pleading for the 
salvation of children. His large experience as an 
evangelist, pastor and Sunday-school worker gives 
his words peculiar weight, and the principles which 
he feels called upon to emphasize at this time are well 
worth considering. 

In the first place, he declares that children are 
not “original packages” of “total depravity,” nor 
do they come into the world trailing clouds of glory 
after them. They are simply little bundles of possi- 
bilities, capable of development on two sides, world- 
wise through their physical senses, and spirit-wise 

At first all is con- 
About him on every 
side is a “big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” as 
Prof. James calls it, and only after considerable 
experience does he distinguish one object from 
another. Much more experience is needed before 
actions, relations and qualities are discerned. 

In this process we find two laws operating. One 
of them is a sequence of development. Some facul- 
ties come into play during the first few days or 
weeks of a child’s life, and others not until the 
second, third, seventh, tenth or even-the twenty-fifth 


through their spiritual senses. 
fusion for a new-born babe. 


year. The other law is a process of unconscious or 
sub-conscious incubation. Light rays stream into a 
baby’s eyes and register impressions for several days 
before he realizes that he is seeing, and then, if he 
could talk, he would say: “Why, I have been seeing 
all along, and I did not know it.” Likewise his 
hearing and all his other faculties are used in this 
unconscious or sub-conscious way for some time 


before they are: distinguished as distinct kinds of 
| experience. 
| springs, too deep in the life to be discovered, and they 
| pass through long processes of incubation before they 
|} emerge as part of conscious life. — 


Their beginnings reach back to hidden 


These two principles hold good on the spiritual 
as well as the physical side of the soul. The child 
is usually six or seven before traces of spiritual 
discernment appear, and not until ten or even later 
does he understand that he is one of a spiritual order. 
The middle teens are reached before the obligations 
of these relations rest very heavily upon him. While 
all this is true, who can say what has been the result 
not only of training, but of the “still, small voice’ 
that has been working in the depths of the soul, even 
since infancy. Herein we find a reason for early 
religious training—a training which should be in the 
hands of trained teachers. 

The second point which F. B. Meyer emphasized 
was the time at which the Christ-spirit enters the 
soul, or, to put it in conventional form, when should 
the “new birth” take place. He holds that every 


baby is born into a spiritual environment as real as 


the physical order, and that the little soul reaches 
up for spiritual life and nourishment just as nat- 
urally as it reaches out for food and exercise. Give 
the little unfolding life the proper care on its physi- 
cal and mental side, and God will see to it that it 
does not want for spiritual nurture. In the hidden 
process to which we have alluded, F. B. Meyer finds 
the Holy Spirit present, imparting spiritual life and 
beckoning the soul upwards, just as sunlight does a 
tiny plant. At this point he told how his experience 
failed to confirm his theology. According to his 
theology, he was a depraved creature whose stubborn 
will must be broken down in a spiritual upheaval 
before Jesus could enter the life and reign there. But 
not so with his experience: ‘‘When I awoke to the 
realities of the spiritual order, Jesus was already» 
sitting on the throne of my heart with the scepter 
in His hand. When He came I do not know; when 
I sought Him, He was already there.” He was 
careful to add that subsequent crises, which he called 
“conversions,” were to be expected in the spiritual 
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development, but the ‘new birth,” under normal con- 


ditions, belongs to early childhood, back in the unre- . 


- membered processes of the forgotten years. Here 


again is a reason for Bible schools with graded | 


instruction suited for growing children. 
"Incidentally he touched upon a third pois, 


which has been called by another, “soul modesty.” 


All people, and especially children, are reticent about 


revealing the deepest things in their lives, and they 
should not be unduly pressed to do so, 


made as easy and natural as. possible, but the expres- 


‘sion should be prompted from within, not forced | 
“Teach the child how Jesus loved | 
of His life. ; 
Show by your own life how your affections center: 
in Him, but never press the child to commit himself. | 
Of course he will love Jesus—heé can scarcely do’ 
otherwise; but he will prefer to keep his affections | 
‘to himself, at least as far as ‘a formal confession’ is, 


from without. 


children; teach him the simple story 


concerned. Do your part as teachers and parents, 
and trust God to finish the work. 
‘Him, He will always work with you.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A REASON. 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


There is a quite general complaint that the young 
men of the Society of Friends who are desirous of 
doing what we might call ministerial work are more 
inclined to go into Y. M. C. A. secretaryship or some 
of the other official positions of the association than 
to become ministers in the Society in which they 
are most urgently needed. The reason for this is 
almost invariably assumed to be the want of funds 
amongst us with which properly to provide for min- 
isters. Doubtless this does have its weight, and it 
would be rather difficult for a young fellow just 
through college, with most likely a debt upon him 
for a part of his college life, to turn away from the 
offer of a thousand a year or more and settle down to 


the intermittent livelihood of a pastor in one of our | 


meetings. 

There i is, however, another reason for this prefer- 
ence of the Y. M. ©. A., and this is the one which 
appeals to me as being of more weight than the 
financial one. It is the breadth and inclusiveness of 
the association as compared with the narrow range 
of vision and exclusiveness of our denomination. 
This is not what Quakerism was, but it is what it 
has come to be in many places. <A person is put 
through a kind of mental torture on account of his 
beliefs or his uncertainties, and often condemned 
without having had the opportunity to defend 
himself. 

Here is a sample of the kind of treatment young 


Under favor- | 
vi bide . ts dys : 

able conditions a time will come when they will seek | 
to .express themselves, and the occasion. should be’ 


If you work with. 


men receive. A young man was-sitting in the same 
seat with a minister, and the latter was reading a 
book on conversion. Presently he turned to the 
young fellow and asked him if he understood con- 
version. He answered, no, he did not suppose he 
did understand all about it. “What do you think 
it is?’ said the minister. “I think it is having a 
pure heart.” “Oh, no, you are mistaken. It is a 
belief in Jesus Christ.”” The boy was indignant, and 
said: “I believe in Christ as much as you do, and 
He said that a pure heart was the essential thing.” 
The minister then attacked various persons and called 
them atheists, and said they would have the lowest 
seat in hell, and so on; even attacked the professor 
of philosophy under whom the young man had 
studied, and whom he knew to be one of the most 
saintly and Christlike of men. After hearing him 
denounced as an unbeliever and a dangerous man, 
the young man turned upon the bigot and delivered 
his opinion of the two in plain, unmistakable terms. 
Such occurrences as this are not infrequent. , By 
such men the young fellows are expected to be able 
to locate hell, to explain prophecy, to expect the 
second coming, trust in divine healing, describe the 
devil and his ‘doings, know who are going to hell, ete. 
They are questioned in regard to their belief in the 
inspiration of Scripture, and their confession of the 
belief must be so defined as not to be inspiration, 
but a dictation of “the Word” by the mouth of God, 
unmixed with any taint of human training or enyir- 
onment. I have recently known of a case of 
exactly this kind. One of the humblest and most 
sweet-spirited men I know has been not only attacked, 
but publicly denounced, because he said he thought 
Paul’s teaching was to some extent influenced by 
his training as a Jew. This position was regarded 
as extremely dangerous, and the necessity of believ- 
ing that every word was the result of a kind of 
dictation insisted upon. Would that Paul could have 
spoken and said, as he did when some other zealous 
but .uncomprehending men were about to sacrifice 
to him as Mercurius, ‘Sirs, why do ye these things ? 
We also are men of Itke passions with you, and bring 
you good tidings, that ye should turn from these vain 
things unto the living God.” Nowhere does the 
Bible claim such dictation, and everywhere does it 
bear upon its face the illumination of the inspiration 
of the Divine. To attempt to exact a belief in the 
impossible throws a mist over the real, and turns the 
mind from the fountain of truth to the murky pool 
of criticism and unbelief. 
This very thing is happening in our Society as 
the result of a too dogmatic proscription—an insist- 
ence to make people explain things which are inex- 
plicable and accept things which they cannot believe. 
Compared with such a state as this, the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. seems like a return to the spirit of 
the Master; there is a freedom from the formulas of 
creed, but a confidence and loyalty in and to the 
life and teaching and love of Christ Himself. . You 
can travel the highway of holiness without having 
to halt at every toll gate and show your pass. You 
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can be accepted on'the criterion of Jesus: “He that 
is not against us is for us.” The inclusiveness of 


this brotherhood is very attractive to young men, and | 


the exclusiveness and dogmatic unscientific assertions 
of many religious. people is very unsatisfactory. 

The tirades against science by those who know 
nothing about it, who have not studied, handled, seen 
and known that fact is fact and, consequently, sacred 
truth, acts as an obstruction to those who have 
examined into these things and do know. Educated, 
trained minds revolt at such dogmatic decrees. They 
accept Christ and His teaching as it appeals to them, 
and are unwilling to have the interpretation of others 
thrust upon them. At the same time, while the 
public teaching of the dogmatist is very hard to 
endure, the moral integrity of the lives and motives 
are not for a moment questioned, and they are willing 
to leave such Friends to pursue the even tenor of their 
way, believing the impossible and holding to the 
untenable, since by such a course they appear to be 
enabled to live Godly lives. Why cannot the same 
charity and brotherly kindness be extended to the 
thoughtful, honest scholars amongst us? Why ? 
The intolerance of the ages is all the answer we can 
get—the persecution of Christians by Jews; the 
inquisition of the Catholic Church; the miserable 
separation in all churches. 

Every advance in human thought has been made 
over the bodies of martyrs, and if we no longer apply 
the rack and fagot, we have more exquisite means of 
torture by setting myriads of little stinging ants at 
work, pricking into the sensitive brains and hearts 
of our brightest and best, and then wonder that they 
eo where they can escape such torture. The mind of 
man cannot be bound, and only in the freedom of 
the truth can the spirit be brought into that oneness 
with God and the good of all ages, which is at once 
perfect subordination and perfect self-realization. 
To slip along, giving assent to dogmas which the 
mind does not accept and which the known facts in 
the case do not sustain, is mental suicide by a.slow 
but sure poison. It is not necessary to know every- 
thing. It is perfectly reasonable to say, “I do not 
know,” and such an attitude toward the unknown and 
undiscovered is far more to be commended than the 
absolute dictum of the ignorant. Experience is the 
great leveler, as well as the great proof. “Ye must 
be born again”—hborn from the lower to the higher; 
born from the animal into the spiritual. Christ 
Himself did not explain to His friend how it was; 
and it does not have to be explained, but experi- 
enced; and we know that we have passed from death 
unto life if we love the brethren. We hear the sound 
thereof, but we cannot tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. It is a natural event in human 
life if the forces of evil inherent in the animal 
nature do not thwart the work of the Spirit, and there 
are thousands of ways and means of its accomplish- 
ment. If sin has deadened the senses, arousement 
is needed, and bitter repentance for wrong done must 
precede the growth of the spiritual life; but tears 
and agonies are not necessary to those who come to 


this experience at the time which is the natural 
period. It is not necessary for this to come about 
as a convulsion. It may come as Jesus said, first - 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
It is often retarded by being pulled up and examined. 
And all these requirements as to times and seasons 
are utterly beyond the requisition of the Master. 
His answer to the young ruler was sufficiently defi- 
nite: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. This do, 
and thou shalt live.” 

Paul’s teaching, while often complicated, is plain 
as to this—“Christ in you the hope of glory.” Is 
Christ in your own life? Are you doing your best 
to walk with Him in newness of life, and to work 
with Him for the spread of that kingdom which He 
gave His life to establish? If so, you are centered 
upon the rock, and you do not have to explain how it 
all comes about. You can’t do it, and nobody can; 
and no one who knows even the rudiments of psy- 
chology will attempt it. If you know He is here 
now at work in your soul, actuating your motives 
and your work, all this furore as to His second com- 
ing is unimportant to you. If other people believe 
it, you can leave them happy in their expectation; 
but the great fact that the Spirit is at home in your 
soul is something which meets Christ’s test—‘‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” If we only could 
set to work to help people in their daily lives and 
in their attitude toward the Kingdom of God, and 
quit forever snapping at each other’s heels and 
denouncing everything we do not understand, what a 
blessed time we would have. Should Christ come, 
He would most surely not find peace in the Church, 
but civil war going on, while the enemy plunders the 
provinces. These things ought not so to be. 

Guilford College, N. C. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE MEN’S CLASS OF BALTIMORE. 


BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 


In view of the widespread interest in the men’s 
Bible class movement, the thought has occurred that 
the following account of the Light Street men’s class 
of Baltimore might help to stimulate and guide the 
efforts of Friends elsewhere. 

This class was organized about the year 1890 by 
Joseph P. Elliott, an elder in Baltimore meeting of 
Friends, and was taught by him until his death in 
1899. Since that time the class has been conducted 
by John R. Cary, also an elder in Baltimore meet- 
ing. This particular enterprise forms only one 
phase of a very interesting work, first known as 
Friends Gospel Mission, and later as Light Street 
Meeting of Friends. The mission, which occupies 
a building erected in 1880 at a cost of $20,000, began 
about the time of the Civil War as an unorganized 
group of individual enterprises, started by concerned 
Friends, along the lines of a boys’ meeting, girls’ 
sewing school and a mothers’ meeting, all of which 
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are still in operation. Later came a general meet- | 
ing for worship, which became Light Street Prepara- | 
tive Meeting about 1900. 

It is as one department of this remarkable mission, 
in the old, historic section of south Baltimore, that 
the men’s class referred to above now flourishes. 
The active leaders in the various departments of the 
mission’ are members with Friends, either at the 
Eutaw Street meeting, or as members of the younger 
meeting at the mission. 

The writer had the privilege of visiting the class 
on Easter morning. Upon entering, we found a very 


pleasant upper room comfortably filled with a com- 
pany of 53 earnest men, practically all of them 
working men and most of them residents of the 


nel ghborhood 2 


The attendance that morning was 


ments trom the class. It seemed to the writer that 
there was a very helpful blending of evangelical 
fervor and intellectual freedom, under which the 
thought of Jesus Christ as a risen and present 
Saviour and a living power for righteousness and 
peace was clearly enunciated by. both teacher and 
pupils. 

The business of the class was conducted with 
extraordinary despatch by the officers, and the sing- 
ing was a source of genuine inspiration, its vigorous 
enthusiasm giving one a very deep impression of the 
spiritual power which must emanate from this organ- 
ization into channels which the ordinary routine of 
church services would leave practically untouched. 

The class is organized in groups of five, each with 
a chairman, who sits with his own group and keeps 


THE MORNING MEN’S CLASS AT LIGHT STREET MEETING, BALTIMORE, WITH THE LEADER, JOHN R. CARY, AT THE RIGHT. 


said to be fairly representative, the number ranging 
from 50 to 60. The class is self-governing and well 
organized, with a president, secretary-treasurer, 
pianist, cornetist, violinist and chorister. <A tre- 
mendous spirit of enthusiasm and just pride in the 
organization was visible, and the vim and despatch 
with which all things were done was especially notice- 
able. This is doubtless due in considerable meas- 
ure to the personality of the teacher, John R. Cary, 
who intentionally discards all non-essentials in every 
aspect of the work, and bends every energy of him- 
self and the members toward bringing into bold 
relief those essential Gospel truths which such a 
company of men should have set before them in the 
morning hour which they have taken from the | 
precious holiday, so much to be prized by men who | 
toil every other day in the week. The fundamental 

truths of the Gospel were set forth in a clear and | 
heartening exposition, interspersed with pointed 

questions and interrupted freely by vigorous com- | 


the attendance for the same, thus supplementing the 
general record kept by the class secretary. The 
group leader, with his fellows, looks after his own 
absentees. In this connection it may be worth while 
to observe that a similar group of ten was found 
far less satisfactory, while the present plan is increas- 
ing the membership and the attendance. 

The comparatively early hour of 9.30 A. M. 
arouses no complaint, as might have been feared 
from hard-working men. Some of the members 
come from the distant parts of the city, they having, 
through the uplifting impulse of the class and mis- 
sion, found it desirable to seek homes in better 
sections. And this suggests a difficulty which is the 
highest tribute to the work itself, namely, that the 
ranks must be continually recruited from the neigh- 
borhood in order to fill the places of those who have 
been graduated into better positions and homes and 
other places of worship. Several members have been 
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converted in the class, and are now living consistent 
and earnest Christian lives. 

..,,The class holds socials and arranges for occasional 
lectures, ete. There is also a sick benefit association 
of about 75 members, called the Ideal Relief Asso- 
‘ciation. In return for weekly dues of five cents, it 
pays a sick benefit of $3.00 a week and a death 
benefit of $100. It also engages one physician for 
its entire membership, the members of which receive 
-his services without extra charge. This feature is 
supported by.a special fee of about 60 cents a year. 
About $40 burial expenses are paid upon the death 
gf the wife of a member. The benefit association 
now has $1,200 surplus in bank. : 

dt is interesting to note that the foremost savings 
sank of Baltimore was the direct outgrowth of this 
men’s Bible class. It came about as the result of a 
remark made by John Marshall, a Portuguese 
ex-sallor, who was acting as janitor of the F rinnils 
Gospel Mission in 1884. He suggested to the managers 
of a free reading room at the mission that the men 
who visited the room needed a place of deposit for 
their small savings. 
response from the leaders of the mission, first in the 
form of volunteer personal service, by which one of 
the managers collected their small sums every Satur- 
day evening and deposited them under one account 
on Monday morning in the Savings Bank of Balti- 
more. We cannot here follow in detail the growth 
of that idea, but it is a marvelous story. The result 
is that it stands embodied today in the Provident 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, with its splendid central 
building and 11 branches in various parts of the 
city; tor a leading feature of this enterprise has 
always been to make the say ings bank accessible to 
the working people, in respect to both distance and 
time of banking hours. 

The Provident is acknowledged as the leading 
savings bank of Baltimore, and “it is conducted not 
merely as a financial enterprise, but as a genuinely 
altruistic institution in its fundamental aims. Its 
management includes a number of the leading 
Friends of Baltimore, and active workers in the mis- 
sion are among its officers. These reckon among its 
best features the encouragement of thrift and com- 
fort, based on character; its unique mortgage instal- 
ment plan, by which the number of homes is 
multiplied; and the strictly nmutual character of the 
organization, whereby the benefits of its remarkable 
growth are shared by all the stockholders. 

Moses Brown School, 

Providence, R. I. 


THE CHANGES OF THE CENTURIES, 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


The divergencies between the times of the early 
Friends and our own may be classified as follows: 

1. Business Conditions. Business was in the 
hands of individuals rather than of companies. 
Fewer people were in the relation of employer and 
employe. The weaver had his loom in his home or 


The idea met a_ practical | 


adjacent shed, and worked much or little, and turned 
out product as his industry or skill varied. The 
same was true of other manufacturers. The people, 
some 5,000,000 in all in England, were relatively 
sparsely placed, and most of them had room to do 
their own business in their own way. Competition 
was not keen, and co-operation hardly existed. If a 
man chose to curtail his exertions, no one need pre- 
vent it, and he .curtailed his income in the samie 
proportion. iol emer 

Now, many are employes and must abide by the 
rules of the shop, factory or store. They. must ‘work 
at certain times and at a certain speed, or lose their 
places entirely. Nor has the employer the liberty 
of ancient. times, until he fully establishes himself. 
He cannot abate his efforts and at the same time rela- 
tively abate his profits. There are times, and often 
they are long-continued,. when he must put every 
atom of energy into his work or fail completely. One 


can understand that of old a Friend who did not 


“keep to moderation in his trade or business”? might 
be reprehensible, while the same man now would 
have to go beyond the limits of simple moderation 
in order to retain his employment or carry on busi- 
ness at all. 

2. Political Conditions. The time of George 
Fox covered the Civil War, the Protectorate, the later 
Stuarts, and the Revolution of 1688. It was a time 
of parties and plots. It was a time when, on the 
one hand, the divine right of kings was urged 
vehemently, and, on the other, the modern ideas of 
individual liberty were beginning ta show themselves 
and become effective among the people. This made 
a seething time of political excitement. It seemed 
to the Friends of the day that they could take no 
part in the “commotions” (a favorite word with 
them) by which they were surrounded. They would 
not obey laws which touched their consciences; but 
with this declaration of fidelity to a higher power 
they were willing to recognize that the ‘ ‘powers that 
be are ordained of God,”” and so kept clear of com- 
plicity with any schemes. This will explain very 
largely the attitude of our American Friends in Reyo- 
lutionary days. The American cause seemed to 
them to be identified with the plotting of the enemies 
of the crown; and they testified not only against 
war, but against revolution. When the disturbance 
was settled, they transferred their allegiance as 
loyally to the government of George Washington. 

Now we have got out of the age of traitorous plots 
and revolutionary schemes, and may, so far as the 
old theories of government are concerned, return to 
our political duties, as in Pennsylvania in Colonial 
days. 

8. Social Conditions. The democratic habits of 
modern times had not fallen upon England. Arro- 
gance on the one hand and obsequiousness on the 
other characterized the relations of the classes to 
each other. The higher grades were, of course, satis- 
fied; but many of the lower were becoming restive 
and were claiming their rights as men. These facts 
explain the emphasis which the Friends placed upon: 
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the testimony against “hat honor,” then a recognition 
of superiority, given to higher classes, but denied to 
lower. Both Charles I and his. regicide. judges 
claimed and exercised the right to wear their hats 
in the presence of each other. One hundred and 
‘fifty years later the wearing of the hat was one of 
the first claims made by the French Assembly as a 
testimony to their equality in the legislative halls. 
In the same way “you” was a badge of a higher 
class, and “thou” of a lower, and many Puritans as 
well as Friends refused to recognize the distinction. 

The language of the day was the language of 
flattery and insincerity. “Mr. Fox, your humble 
servant, sir,” said a man desiring to gain George’s: 
favor. ‘‘Beware of hypocrisy and of a rotten lieart,”’ | 
was the reply. ‘‘When was I ever thy master or 
thou my servant ?” . 

Capricious as are the fashions of today, especially | 
among women, they were still more so in the time) 
of the Stuarts. One historian has said, doubtless , 
‘with some exaggeration, that it required as much} 
expense and trouble to fit out a court lady as a man} 
of war, and “a beau of the period was an animated | 
trinket.” The conscientious men of the times found ' 
here a great evil; and their simple attire, as a result | 
of not changing, became 3 in time peculiar. . 

Now there is much more democracy and equality. ' 
Words which were once flattering titles have lost their’ 
meaning. The habits of men, if still capable of, 
much correction, are not strikingly arrogant or 
_obsequious. There is far more simplicity of thought, 
and purpose in personal habits and attire, and the. 
ordinary garb of the man on the street or farm is. 
plain and useful. While the old evils have not 
-entirely passed away, others, perhaps of a more ser- 
ious nature, have arisen, and the need of “testi- 
monies” is no less rigid. 

4.  Heclesiastical Conditions. The English Bible 
had been introduced into England but a little time 
before. Men who had been fed on such Latin quota- 
tions and priestly explanations as the ecclesiastics 
chose to give now turned with enthusiasm directly 
to the text. They made but little distinction between 
Old and New Testaments; all constituted “the Word 
of God,” to be read and obeyed with literal exact- 
ness. Kach man explained it his own way, and each 
felt that his explanation had all the sanction of. 
inspiration. Hence the country was full of sects, 
in the main made up of seekers after truth, honest, 
but very determined. The peculiar doctrines of 
Friends—silent worship, prophetic ministry, the 
ministry of women, non-observance of the ordinances, 
and opposition to oaths, war, heathen names, extrava- 
gances of living, priestly control—were all found, 
one or more in a place, among the sects of the day. 

_ All these dissenting sects were united against the 
priests, many of them really hirelings according to 
the Biblical definition, men paid by the State, trans- 
ferring their allegiance to the State Church, as it 
changed, and. caring very little or nothing for the 
flock, handing over their duties to low-paid subor- 
dinates and keeping the balance of their salaries to 


themselves, often to live lives not above reproach. 
These were the ‘‘priests,” Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian, against which George Fox spoke so vigorously. 
The union of State and Church cut out dissenters 
from offices, from the franchise, and from the uni- 
versities, as well as placed them in jail on trifling 
charges. There could be no loyalty of honest men 
to Church powers so exercised. In accordance with 
the customs of the times, the Friends spoke in the 
public services, quite as often denouncing the priests 
as feeding the people. They carried their message 
to king and protector, magistrate and priest, as w ell 
as to the man on the street, in the mines, or on the 
farm; everywhere they said: Obey the spirit whieh 
leads ont of all sham and dishonesty and selfishness. 
The “Seekers,” already half convinced, ripe for the 
message, came in great troops to the new teaching, 
which brought to a focus all their scattering aspira- 
tions, and unified their half-formed doctrinal view: 
into one consistent, practical theology. . 
Our times are better in every respect than hoe 
and one of the important factors which has made 
them so has been the brave and conscientious fidelity 
of our ancestors. If we could attack the veal evils 
and accept the real expressions of truth of today with 
the same openness, courage and fidelity, there is still 
plenty left to do—The Westonian. | 


A TASTE OF LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
Some Hextracts from Private Letters. 


It is raining tonight. Strange to say, the air is 
better and people generally feel better when it rains 
(during the winter) than when it is clear. Nearly 
everybody sleeps in tents in summer, but the house is 
needed in winter. I slept in a tent from Seventh 
to Ninth month. 

% wy + vr vv T rT w 

At my feet is a rug made from the skin of a huge 
black bear.» It gazes at me from glass eyes; its 
talons lie on the rug in fierce helplessness. 

It may interest thee to know how I got the rug. I 
spent most of last Eighth month on one of the 
headwaters of the Willamette River, in the Cascade 
Mountains. We camped near a fire warden’s home, 
15 miles from a postoffice and 40 from the railroad. 
I noticed the warden’s dog sleeping on a fine 
bearskin. . 

“Ed,” said I to the warden one day, 
you take for that bearhide ?”’ 

“Wall, I dunno,” said Ed, between pipe-pufts ; 
“Sf I take it to Albany (40 miles), I can get, maybe, 
$5.00. So I guess ye can have it fer about $4.50.” 

“See ‘here, Ed,” said I, “I’ve got a pocket gun 
over in the tent, a big 38 five-shot hammerless; how 
will you swap ?” ; 

“The hide’s yourn,”’ said Ed, working diligently 
at his pipe; ‘‘take it along.” 

“See here, ’m much obliged, but I want you to 
try the gun.” So I brought the “gun” over. Ed 
shot it; and I left the gun and about 20 rounds of 


“what will 
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cartridges, and took the hide proudly to the tent. 
How I carried that hide 150 miles in the wagon 
and worked it and had it tanned and converted into 
leather, and then mounted and lined it myself, is 
another story. The hide is 5 feet 10 inches from 
nose to tail, and 6 feet spread between the front feet. 
One day I got lost, and thought I’d found the 
trail, when I discovered to my dismay it was a bear- 
path between berry patches, and that every 6-foot 
log I climbed over might reveal Bruin on the other 
side. I’m willing to confess I had no appetite for 
my lunch until after I had reached camp, after a hard 


two hours’ tramp. I had heard of six men who went ' 


into those woods and never returned. 

We climbed a 3,000-foot hill one day, and I saw 
a grand sight: Forty miles east, 20 miles west, 50 
miles south and 10 miles north—this was our view, 
and it was to the eye one solid mass of tree-covered 
hills. Of course, there were rivers and a few set- 
tlers, but they could not be discerned. 

* * * * * * * * 

A call has just come for me to go and sit up with 
a dying neighbor—a Catholic. His daughter is in 
our Sunday-school, so I may finish this in the wee 
sma’ hours, or later. 

* * * * % * * * 

One-half hour later: I arrived just as the man 
died. He was a French peasant. These poor people 
came here, hewed a home and garden ont of the 
forest. There are trees near this cabin which are 
300 feet high. They have a son who buys for a 
large house in Portland, and gets $300 per month. 

I leave the description of this cabin for the time 
I describe my own, save to note that it is 14 x 24 
feet—a “home”: Kitchen, dining-room and_ bed- 
room for a family of two women, one girl and one 
man. 

The loneliness and toil of some of these people 
carry us back a good way. I am glad I came into 
this far-away new land, for it has given me an oppor- 
tunity to prove that a preacher can be a man and 
preach. My coarse shirt, boots, overalls and straw 
hat do not betray my calling to strangers, and some 
of them have manifested no little surprise on finding 
themselves in large congregations of eager listeners 
when attending our meetings for the first time. 


THE ASSOCIATED INDIAN: WORK. 


The Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs held its annual meeting the 17th 
and 18th insts. in Baltimore. Its membership includes 
delegates from 11 yearly meetings, and though a part 
only were in attendance, the meeting was most help- 
ful. ' 

The customary reports were presented and care- 
fully considered, and some outline of a future policy 
was indicated. Eleven missions, with some sub- 
stations, have been maintained, at all of which are 
Friends under appointment as missionaries. 

Twelve hundred regular meetings for worship have 
been held, with an average attendance of 50 at each 


gathering. At ten of the stations, Bible schools have 
been conducted. A little over 8,500 family visits 
have been made by the mission Friends during the 
past year. Two members of the executive commit- 
tee have visited the missionaries, with a view to 
carrying some cheer and sympathetic encouragement 
to them and to learn, by personal contact and word 
of mouth, what is being done to aid the Indian 
toward Christian citizenship. 

Some correspondence has been done with other 
Indian mission boards and workers seeking co-opera- 
tion and unity of action on the part of all denomina- 
tions, to the end that all Indians who seem to be 
unreached by the Gospel message may be reached, 
and that by uniting forces and resources, they shall 
be conserved and put to better use. This idea was 
approved by the committee. It also reaffirmed its 
policy to gradually withdraw its support from some 
of the stations and meetings which have been longest 
established, and which seem most able to be released 
from further care of the committee, and can best 
assume their normal relations as subordinate and 
monthly meetings of Kansas Yearly Meeting, within 
the geographical territory of which they are located. 
As this can be accomplished, the committee expect 
to establish further pioneer work at new stations. In 
this connection, besides the prompt payment of quotas 
from the different yearly meetings, there is an urgent 
call for several thousand dollars to be used in build- 
ing two new meeting-houses at stations now estab- 
lished and for the purpose of establishing and build- 
ing an additional mission house and meeting-house 
at Gray Horse, in the Osage country. 

In order to sustain the work already undertaken, 
and to make further progress in this associated work, 
the committee solicits renewed sympathy and finan- 
cial support. 

E. M. Wistar, 
Chairman. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fifth month 19, 1910. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Wilbur K. Thomas, Roxbury, Mass., and A. Edward Kelsey 


attended the World’s First-day School Convention at Wash- 


ington. 

W. J. Sayers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., formerly pastor in the 
meeting at Winchester, Ind., delivered six commencement 
addresses at the closing of the township schools of Randolph 
County, Ind. 


Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis, made a short visit to 
Haverford last week. He came East to attend the Associated 
Executive Committee on Indian Affairs, which met in Balti- 
more. 


Rufus M. Jones gave two addresses at the Worlds First-day 
School Convention in Washington. He was also a member of 
the Philadelphia Co-operating Committee, which arranged for 
the meetings in that city. 


Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting held at Glen Elder, Kan., 
the 14th and 15th, was not well attended on aecount of some 
cases of contagious disease in the vicinity. Joseph Menden- 
hall, of Mt. Ayr Quarterly Meeting, was present. 


—— 
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The members of Barber’s Mill Monthly Meeting, near Lib- 
erty Center, Ind., have purchased a horse and buggy for their 
pastor, Edward E. Hartley. This will enable him and his 
wife to do more effective work in the meeting. 


Anstice M. Harvey, who is serving as pastor in the meetings 
at Liberty Chapel, Friends Chapel, and Friends Home Meet- 
ings, Van Wert Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, has recently moved 
into the new home which Friends have built for him. 


David Buffum attended the recent Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, Hartford, Conn., as a delegate from the Rhode 
Island Arbitration and Peace Society. The exercises and 
addresses were of unusual interest, and the impression pre- 
vailed that interest in this movement is rapidly spreading. 

Charles O. Whitely, Westland, Ind., preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon for the Blue River Township High School 
the 15th inst. 

There are two mission Bible schools held within the limits 
of Westland Monthly Meeting. 


Levi T. Pennington, a senior at Earlham College and pastor 
in the Eighth Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., won first place 
in the Inter-state Oratorical Contest at Omaha, Neb., the 
zoth inst. Eleven States are represented in this association, 
and it is the principal organization of its kind in the United 
States. 

Lewis Stout, of University Meeting, Wichita, delivered the 
baccalaureate address at Friends Academy, North Branch, 
Kan., the 15th inst. A large and appreciative audience was 
present. Most of the money has been raised for erecting a new 
academy building at North Branch this summer. The cost 
will be about $4,000. 

The Evangelistic, Pastoral and Church Extension Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting met the 17th inst., under a 
keen sense of the great loss sustained in the death of Allen 
Jay, who had so long and faithfully served as chairman of 
this committee. Joseph Goddard, Muncie, Ind., was chosen 
chairman for the remainder of the year. 

There is a small meeting of Friends at Cleo, Okla. They 
have a meeting-house but they do not feel able to sustain the 
work without reinforcements. A letter from one of the mem- 
bers appeals for Friends who are contemplating seeking a new 
home to consider the desirability of locating there. It is a 
promising little town in a new country, affording an excellent 
opportunity for Church expansion. 

The current number of the Penn College Builetin is devoted 
to an Educational Council which was held at Penn College on 
22d ult. Eleven of the 14 quarterly meetings were repre- 
sented. The chief object of the council was to cultivate a 
spirit of co-operation. Friends of Penn and others interested 
in the welfare of the college are determined to meet the 
financial standard set by the State Board of Education. 

At a Laymen’s Missionary Banquet, held recently in the 
Friends meeting-house, Plainfield, Ind., the following subjects 
were discussed: “Review of the Laymen’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Indianapolis,” “Present Status of Missionary 
Work,” “Missionary Mottoes,” “The Business Man’s Part in 
the Evangelization of the World,” “The Denominational 
Rally.” The banquet was well attended by the men of the 
Church and a good degree of interest taken in the missionary 
work. 

Caln (Pa.) Quarterly Meeting was held near Downingtown, 
Pa., on the 13th inst. ‘The meeting was well attended. several 
strangers being present. Anna Crawford, Philadelphia, and 
Elizabeth C. Cooper, West Grove, presented minutes from their 
respective monthly meetings. Some of the other strangers 
present were Edwin P. Sellew, Paoli publisher of The Friend, 
Philadelphia; Zebedee Haines, West Grove; Alfred C. 


Garrett, Germantown, and Sarah Adelia Crawford, Pickering, 


Canada. 


Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio; Seth Stafford-Rhoads, 
pastor at Knightstown, Ind:, and Ruth Ellis, Rich Square, 
attended the recent sessions of the Walnut Ridge Quarterly 
Meeting, Ind. The meeting on ministry and oversight was a 
time specially favored. All the ministers of the quarterly 
meeting were present. A minute expressing appreciation of 
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the late Micajah C. Young, an active worker and clerk of the 
meeting on ministry and oversight, was read and approved. 


W. Carleton and Alice C. Wood will sail for Liverpool 
Sixth month Ist by steamship “Mauretania” of the Cunard 
Line. After spending two weeks in England they will go to 
Germany for the summer, then to Jerusalem for the fall and 
winter. 

Alice C. Wood will receive her B.D. degree at Hartford 

Theological Seminary this week. Her thesis is “An Outline 
of a Suggested Hymnal for the Friends Church.” As far as 
is known, she is the first married woman belonging to Friends 
to receive a B.D. 
. Elwood Scott, Marion, Ind., was present at Keystone Bar- 
bers Mills Monthly Meeting, Indiana, on the 7th and &th 
inst. On First-day morning “Mothers’ Day” was observed. 
More than five dozen carnations were given away, each 
recipient being asked to think of something for which he 
should be grateful to mother. On First-day evening Elwood 
Scott gave his lecture, “The Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
Many expressed appreciation of the lecture and of the 
helpful messages which were given. 


Joseph M. Purdie, writing in a recent number of the Friends 
Messenger, says: “One of the most timely articles, and one 
of the most ‘Quakerly’ in spirit, is the editorial, ‘Is Quakerism 
Worth While?’ which appears in THE AMERICAN FRIEND of 
Fourth month, 21st. Every Friend should read it, think over 
it, and get its broad, healthy spirit of toleration. We are 
prone to. arrange systems and Bible outlines which to our 
view must be correct, disregarding the opinions of experienced 
men, and men, perhaps, of greater spiritual depth.” 


The little group of Friends which has been meeting for a 
few months at Newark, N. J., considers it wise to discontinue 
its meetings for the summer. One of the group writes: “We 
hope to be able to get enough workers together in the fall to 
resume; but a great difficulty seems to be that a number of 
workers have found openings for their activities in church 
organizations and a good many have already joined. They 
will spread the Friendly spirit; but many of us feel so much 
more at home in a Friends Meeting, and I still believe Friends 
have a mission to perform.” 

Alonzo E. Cloud, a minister of Corinth, Va., attended 
Curwensville (Pa.) Monthly Meeting on the 30th ult. He 
attended two meetings for worship on First-day and the . 
meeting on ministry and oversight of Dunnings Creek Half- 
year Meeting, held on the 2d inst. Other meetings for 
worship were attended and several Friends families visited. 
Although the meetings were small, the earnest appeal of 
Alonzo E. Cloud caused many of the members to express a 
desire to lead a more careful and earnest Christian life. 


_ At Friends meeting, Fairmount, Ind., First-day, the 15th 
inst., memorial services were held in memory of Allen Jay. 
During his early manhood he was a resident of this country. 
An old-time associate of Allen Jay spoke of his early adher- 
ence to the guidance of the Holy Spirit and of his love for 
the Church. Others gave some account of his extensive 
travels in this and foreign lands and his earnest ministry 
everywhere. His arduous labors for the advancement of 
education and in collecting funds for Friends schools and 
colleges, also his extensive committee work, were remembered 
with gratitude. It was an impressive meeting, fot all mourn 
his loss as a brother. 

The men of Friends Meeting, Greenfield, Ind., banqueted at 
the Columbia Hotel on the evening of the 2d inst. ‘The room 
was beautifully decorated with snowballs, bridal wreath and 
weeping maple. A very delightful time was enjoyed. The 
purpose of the gathering was to carry out the thought of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Convention, held at Indianapolis, in 
fostering a more progressive spirit in regard to the work of 
the Church, and especially the foreign missionary phase of 
the work., Interesting speeches were made by Dr. C. K. 
Bruner, N. C. Binford and J. H. Brooks. Following this a 
round-table discussion was enjoyed. As a result a committee 
was appointed to arouse the members to greater interest in 
missionary work. 

Dr. Thomas Wistar, Germantown, informs us that Dr. 
Mason Good was the author of the lines on “The Daisy,” 
which appeared on the cover page of our issue of the 12th. 
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He also thinks there are some discrepancies in the text. “If 
my memory is correct,” so he writes, “and I think it is, for 
the piece was always a favorite of mine, the third line in the 
first stanza should read: 


‘The daisy fresh from winter's sleep.’ 
and the last two lines in the last stanza: 


‘That man where’er he goes may see 
In every step the hand of God. 


i arah Joyce, a notice of whose death appears else- 
CNet he a pike ight member with Friends, and at. + 
early age gave evidence that she knew Christ as her persona 
Saviour. As she grew to young womanhood she took an active 
part in Christian work, first as a teacher in Bible school and 
Jater in the work of the. Woman's Foreign Mission Circle. 

In 1871 she was married to Joseph S. Joyce, and in 1899 
moved with him and their family of six girls and one boy to 
Central City, Neb. As teacher of-a class of the younger chil- 
dren of the Bible school, superintendent of the Quarterly | 
Meeting Missionary organization, as elder in the monthly ; 
meeting, and in whatever work she was asked to do for the. 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom, she was’ willing and faith- | 


ful. 


Winneshiek Quarterly Meeting was held the 3oth ult. and. 
1st inst., at Kedron, Minn., six miles north of Spring Valley. . 
Sarah. C. Terrell, superintendent of, Bible school work in 
Towa Yearly Meeting, gave an instructive and inspiring address | 
to an attentive and interested audience on First-day evening. | 
“The object of the Bible school.is to magnify the meeting. 
The subject of the continuance or discontinuance .of meetings 
on ministry and oversight was introduced, and the members 
were urged to be prepared to give their judgment thereon 
at next quarterly meeting.. The monthly meetings in this 
quarter are so widely separated, geographically, that but few 
members from other meetings were in attendance. Friends 
in the localities to which the quarterly meeting circulates look 
forward to its return with earnest anticipation of a spiritual 


feast. 


At Spring Bank Quarterly Meeting, held at Elk Valley, near 
Waterbury, Neb., the 7th and 8th inst., the “proposed change 
in the discipline was discussed, and the meeting decided not 
to recommend the change for the present at least. Representa- 
tives were appointed to attend the yearly meeting which will 
convene at Central City the 2d of next month. Isaac Ellis, a 
minister from Central City, was in attendance and his preach- 
ing was very helpful. First-day afternoon a special missionary 
program was given and a collection of $7.00 taken. This 
makes altogether $90 which has been raised in the quarterly 
meeting for missions this year.. This quarterly meeting con- 
sists of Spring Bank and Elk Valley Monthly Meetings. The 
pastoral services of W. E. Kent are very helpful. Friends 
have recently built an addition to the “minister’s home,” also a 
porch on the meeting-house at Spring Bank. Friends at Elk 
Valley feel the need of some one who could give his whole 
time to pastoral work in their midst. 

Laurence Friends Academy, Gate, Okla., closed the 13th inst., 
with two graduates. Owing to drought and poor crops the 
attendance during the past year was small. Prof. T. J. Perry, 
who has worked faithfully and effectively as principal for 
four years, retired and will be succeeded by Prof. H C. Fel- 
low, recently of Alva, Okla. : 

An earnest effort will be made to widely extend the influ- 
ence and usefulness of the academy. This should not be diffi- 
cult, situated as it is in the center of four monthly meetings, 
and two more prospective meetings, which will probably be 
set off from Stella Quarterly Meeting as an independent 
quarterly meeting in the near future. The academy is in the 
midst of a good farming region with many Friends and other 
earnest Christian people as present and prospective patrons. 
In the immediate community among the farmers are ten or 
twelve college men and women, loyal supporters of the acad- 
emy, ‘The management look forward to the time when they 
expect the academy to take its place among the foremost of 
Friends schools. ; 

Western Quarterly Meeting was held the 13th to 15th inst., 
at Rock River, N. C. Albert Peelle and J. C. Holmes were 
present and preached, also Thomas C. Hodgin, an evangelist. 
Charles Petty gave a missionary talk. The subjects of princi- 
pal interest in the quarterly meeting were the mission and 
Bible school work, and financial help for the weaker meetings. 


_ $3,000 for all purposes this year. 


The bills now pending in.Congress regulating the shipments of 
intoxicating. liquors into prohibition territory were explained 
to the members of the meeting, and the clerk was instructed to 
write to the representatives in Congress from that district ask- 
ing them to vote for these measures. ‘The membership of this 
meeting is 1,063, about half of whom are voters and. .tax- 
payers. The subject of employing a pastor for some of the 
subordinate meetings was also discussed. 

In Cane Creek, one of the monthly meetings belonging to 
this quarterly meeting, a girls’ prayer meeting has been 
organized and some of the members have developed’ an 
increased interest in Christian service. For the past six 
months Miles Reece has been conducting the Bible class. at 
this point, which has grown in interest. ie 


A most fittng tribute to the life-work of Allen Jay was 
the sincere and universal ‘sorrow betrayed by his fellow 
townsmen at his funeral, held in Richmond, Ind., the~ 12th 
inst. The bells of all the churches were tolled during the 
hour of meeting at East Main Street Meeting-house.. In 
addition to the large number of Friends in attendance, there 
were several hundred citizens from Richmond and vicinity. 
All denominations were represented. 2S 

The services were of an untsual nature, as other than 
Friends ministers took an active part. The speakers were: 
President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College; Professor 
Elbert Russell, of Earlham; Truman Kenworthy, pastor in 
the local meeting; S. R. Lyons, pastor of Reid Memorial 
Church, and Conrad Huber, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. aM ji 

Many were the tributes paid to the life and character of our 
lamented friend, but nothing summed up the feeling of his 
friends and neighbors better than the words of President 
Kelly, “We know him to have been a good man in every 
respect.” f 


The annual report of the Bristol and Somerset Quarterly 
Meeting extension and Visitation Committee is full of prac- 
tical suggestion which might be helpful to Friends in America. 
The following paragraphs concerning the lecture work of 
the committee give some idea of the efforts put forth by 
English Friends to supply the need for a teaching ministry 


“on a truly Quaker basis: 


“Owing to a variety of causes, fewer lectures than usual 
have been given this winter, but we have to thank Edward 
Grubb, William C. Braithwaite and George Hare Leonard, of 
Bristol University, for help rendered in this way. Edward 
Grubb gave a week to this work in our quarterly meeting; - 
he lectured at Bridgwater and Taunton, and gave a series 
of three lectures at Street, which were much appreciated by 
Friends and others, the attendance increasing each evening. 

“Marion C. Fox, Helen M. Sturge, R. Christie Burn, Roger 
Clark and A. Barratt Brown, all members of our committee, 
have also rendered valuable service by lecturing. Various 
Friends up and down the quarterly meeting are helping their 
own meetings, and occasionally others, by reading papers 
and giving addresses on a variety of subjects. This is work 
which we gratefully acknowledge, and which we hope will 
become more general, for it is by the accumulation of small 
efforts that great results are obtained.” 

Inter-visitations between the several meetings, week-end 
conferences and the distribution of literature have proved 
to be efficient lines of work. 


Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, held at Millbrook, N. Y., 
the 6th and 7th inst., was well attended, the meeting-house 
being well filled at the principal sessions. The only ministers 
present from other quarterly meetings were Seneca H. and 
Alice E. .Stevens, Cornwall. These, with Wm. J. Sayers and 
J. Lindley Spicer, had the principal service in the meetings. 
There was a greater proportion of young people present than 
usual, and they took a prominent part in the business. There 
were also several Friends who have left their eightieth mile- 
stone far behind, and one veteran nearing ninety who is still 
keenly interested in meeting work. ‘Two of the reports told 
of lively interest in the monthly meetings, and of the advan- 
tages these are in training the young people and new members 
in the principles of Friends. These monthly meetings are held 
in the evening so those who are engaged through the day 
may attend and both have pastors. Each of these meetings 
has received thirteen members by request during the past 
year. One of them—Poughkeepsie—has raised more than 
The Bible schools and C. E. 
societies all made good reports and the contributions for 
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mission and meeting-extension work have been fully equal to 


those in any previous year. The devotional meeting on the 
7th was especially impressive, being opened with a beautiful 
hymn, sung by Mary E. Minard, and the thought of the hour 
centered around the text, “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Visiting 
Friends and several others spoke upon it. Elmer D. Gilder- 
sleeve brought the meeting to a fitting close by leading in the 
singing of “There is Rest for the Weary.” The Millbrook 
Christian Endeavor Societies took charge of the lunch and 
the company which filled the dining room and the rooms below 
were waited upon quickly by the young women and girls who 
seemed to enjoy it. The business sessions were mostly 
devoted to getting the necessary reports, etc., ready for the 
yearly meeting. 


. Raymond Holding writes as follows from Matehuala, 
Mexico: 

Two weeks ago, Don Felipe Gloria, the native worker in 
Catorce, came to Matehuala as an elector from that village 
in the primary elections. When he had finished his work, 
I took him and a member of the church here with me to a 
little village about 20 miles distant, called La Vignago, where 
we had a service on Second-day night. It had been fifteen 
days since our last visit, and the people were very anxious 
for the meeting. As soon as we arrived, about noon on 
Second-day, people began to gather, and as there were three 
of us, we each gathered a group of hearers about us and 
began explaining the Scriptures. The more we talked, the 
deeper the interest became and the more the crowd grew. 
Some brought their Bibles—Bibles that they had purchased 
during our former visit among them. Then they wanted 
us to sing. We.did so, many times. We scarcely had time 
to eat our supper, so eager were they to have some portion 
ef Scripture explained or some questions answered. Night 
came on, and, to our surprise, we had more people than ever, 
and it just seems that they are all going to be converted. 
Among them was one young man that had brought with him 
a Catholic book of rites, which he had: decided to defend, 
but to our supreme satisfaction, he left it and went home 
with a Bible and a New Testament. He! went away sorrow- 
ing, but we promised to pray for him, and I believe he will 
be. converted. The service continued till quite late. Don 
Felipe Gloria told them the story of his ¢onversion and what 
his life had been before he had known Christ. After meet- 
ing, we were obliged to continue until 12 o’clock giving out 
God’s Word. 

‘On the following morning we had intended to start back 
.to Matehuala quite early, but it was. fr .o’clock when we 
departed. We had prayer just before leaving, in the home 
of a family that had confessed Christ. There are many 
villages all over Mexico just like La Vighago, and, no doubt, 
just as ready to receive the Gospel and to welcome God’s 
Word. But years will come and years go and‘ they will 
remain in darkness if we do not all do our duty. 


Dublin Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight convened 
at Dublin, Ireland, the 27th ult. Franklin and Mary Moon 
Meredith, of Indiana Yearly Meeting; William and Susan T. 
Thompson and Eloise A. Hafford, of New Bedford Meeting, 
Mass., and Edgar T. Hole, of the African Industrial Mission, 
were the American visitors. Sarah J. Lury, Harriet W. 
Austin, Joseph S. and Katharine Taylor and Gertrude Beck 
were present from London Yearly Meeting. A knowledge 
of the expected presence of these Friends in some cases 
induced Friends to attend the yearly meeting who would not 
have otherwise done so. During the deliberation of the meet- 
ing, a number suggested that one of the needs at the present 
time was for more earnest prayer.. 

Allusion was also made to the diminution of women’s 
ministry in our meetings for worship; in some of the larger 
meetings it appeared to be dying out. Women formed a 
very small proportion of the recorded ministers in Ireland. 
If this continued, there was danger that women Friends would 
lose their great privilege, denied to women by almost all 
the other branches of the Church. The Society would also 
be the loser. 

On the following day the regular yearly meeting opened. 
W. Fred. Bewley was reappointed clerk, and Edgar A. Pim, 
Samuel A. Bell and Sarah R. Barcroft as assistant clerks. 

A minute of Dublin Monthly Meeting was read. regarding 
our late friend, John Bewley Beale, who for upwards of forty 
years had filled the post of recording clerk to the yearly 
meeting, Testimony was borne to his worth and to the 


many ways in which he had served his Master and fellow 
members and to the loss the Society had sustained in his 
decease. 

A summary of the Epistles received from yearly meetings 
on the American Continent, prepared by a committee of 
Munster Quarterly Meeting, was read, printed copies having 
been distributed throughout the meeting. The summary 
marked the growing interest in the American Friends Board 
of Foreign Missions, and the zeal and effort evinced in Bible 
study and Church extension. The number of references to 
Friends colleges indicated the great importance attached to 
education, and there was evidence of opportunity being taken 
to inculcate a missionary spirit among the students. The 
extracts aroused much interest; and as each meeting was 
mentioned, its position was pointed out on a large map, and 
the number of its members announced from the table. 

Franklin Meredith described the meaning of the term 
“Meeting Extension Work,” and the conditions that led to its- 
commencement forty-five years ago. From the first, God’s 
blessing had attended the efforts, and great numbers had joined 
the Society. Many of these, it became evident, needed much 
pastoral care, if they were to become useful Friends; and 
hence arose the pastoral system. 

The tabular returns showed a total membership of 2,440, a 
decrease of 28. Each of the quarterly meetings contributed to 
the decline, it being most marked in Munster. The number 
of officers is 255—36 ministers, 83 elders, and 136 overseers. It 
was pointed out that the proportion of membership to the 
whole population of Ireland worked out about I in every 
1,600. London Yearly Meeting had about 1 in every 2,000. 
It seemed probable that at one time the proportion in Ireland 
was about I in 500. 

One suggestion made by a Friend while considering the 
state of the Society is especially applicable to conditions among 
Friends the world over. He said that we should not be 
strong as a united body till individually we gave up a good 
deal, and went forth with our fellows as men using a net, 
rather than singly as a man using a fishing rod. 


BORN. 


Corrin.—At Fairmount, Ind., Fourth month 11, 


IQI0,. to 
Prof. C. L. and Hazel Coffin, a son, Roscoe Berton. ! 


MARRIED. 


Carey.-Morris.—At Amarillo, Texas, Fourth month 18, 


1910, Harlan Stuart Carey and Florence H. Morris. They 
will reside at Waynoka, Okla. 
CrosFIELD-CappurY.—At Bourneville, near Birmingham, 


England, Fourth month 26, 1910, Eleanor Cadbury, daughter 
of George Cadbury, of the Manor House, Northfield, and 
Bertram Fothergill Crosfield, son of Albert J. Crosfield, Cam- 
bridge. 

Bertram Fothergill Crosfield is associated with Henry T. 
Cadbury in the management of the London Daily News. The 
bride has been intimately associated with the work at North- 
field. 


FLetcHer-PEELLE—At Taloga, Okla., Fifth month 7, 1910, 
Albert W. Fletcher, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mary Olive 
Peelle, formerly of Indianapolis. They will live near Lenora, 


Okla, 


DIED. 


Gace.—At Hutchinson Hospital, Hutchinson, Kan., Fifth 
month 8, toro, Amelia Grace, wife of Chas. R. Gage, Fowler, 
Kan., and daughter of Daniel and Mary Jones, aged thirty- 
three years. 


Grynn.—At Kedron, Minn., Fifth month 1, toto, Martha 
Glynn, aged nearly forty-nine years. The deceased was con- 
verted about nine years ago, and since that time has been an 
active member of Kedron Monthly Meeting. 


Macomper.—At Brockton, Mass:, Fourth month 28, 1910, 
Anna B. Macomber, aged forty-seven years. 


PritcHArp.—At his home in Indianola, Iowa, Fifth month 
8, 1910, Lymond B. Pritchard, eldest son of Francis and Esther 
Pritchard, in his sixty-third year. 


Joyce.—At her home in Central City, Neb., Third month 
20, 1910, Annie S. Joyce, in the sixty-third year of her age. 
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[Fifth month 


Che Juternational Hesson 


SECOND QUARTER. 

LESSON X, SIXTH MONTH 5, IQIO. 
JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA. 
MaTTHEW 14 : 22-36. 

Gotpen Trext.—Then they that were in the 


ship came and worshiped Him, saying, of a 
truth Thou art the Son of God. Matt. 14 : 33. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 3oth. Jesus walks 


on the sea. Matt. 14: 22-36. 

Third-day. All night in prayer. Luke 6: 
I-12. 

Fourth-day. Why so fearful? Mark 4: 
35-41. 

Pifth-day. Fear not. Isa, 41 : 8-14. 

Sixth-day. Quieting the storm. Ps. 107: 
21-31. 

Seventh-day. Deliverance. Ps. 18 : 6-16. 
Pos can Wondering disciples. Mark 6: 
46-Sr. 


Time.—Probably in Spring of A. D. 20. 

Place—wNorthern part of the Sea of 
Galilee and adjoining shore. 

Parallel passages——Mark 6: 45-56; 
John 6: 15-21. 

Matthew, like Mark and John, places 
the present lesson directly after the 
miracle of the feeding of the 5,000. 
Matthew and Mark both say simply that 
Jesus “constrained his disciples to 
enter the boat” while He “sent the multi- 
tude away.” John (6:15) adds the 
very significant words: “Jesus there- 
fore perceiving that they were about’ 
to come and take him by force, to make 


him- king, withdrew again into the 
mountain.” This implies the reason of 
Jesus constraining his disciples—‘“lest 


they should be carried away by the 
dangerous enthusiasm of the crowd.” 
The miracle described is one of the 
few instances of the power of Jesus 
exerted on the forces of nature. 

22, 23. Straightway. As soon as the 
fragments had been gathered up (verse 


21). “The mountain.” R. V. The 
highlands. Christ’s retirement for pri- 
vate devotion is mentioned several 
times. Luke 6:12; 9:28. “Ship.” Bet: 
téepsDoOdtes Roe 

24. “The boat was now in the midst 


of the sea.” R. V. The sea was only 
seven or eight miles wide, and the ques- 
tion has been asked: Why were they 
so long? The brevity of the narrative 
affords no answer; but it may be said 
that, though it was about 3 A. M. when 
they were “in the midst,’ there is 
nothing to show when they started; they 
may have kept near the shore, hoping 
that the Master would come to them. 
Mark says, “distressed in rowing.” 

25. “Fourth watch.” This lasted from 
3 to6 A. M. “Walking upon the sea.” 
A miracle in respect to natural forces. 
26. “It is an apparition.” R. V. The 
disciples probably thought it was His 
spirit—His ghost. It was twilight, and 
light enough to see imperfectly. Why 
did Jesus wait so long before going to 
His disciples? “It was just because He 
loved His disciples so well that He let 
their trouble do its work before He 
relieved them.” They were to learn 
that there are times when only omni- 
potence can save, and recourse must be 
had to a higher power than human 
strength. Mark says: “and he would 
have passed by them”; again a test and 
a lesson. God is ready to help, but 
man must ask and show he feels the 
need of help. “They cried out for fear.”: 

27. “Jesus spoke.” The familiar 


voice must have reassured them as well 
as the gracious words. Compare Matt. 
Q: Ti 205, 10% 26;)°28, She Alyn 
28:5, 10.. See also Ps. 107: 30. 

28, 29. This incident of Peter is found 
only in Matthew. The story is very 
characteristic of Peter. “If it be thou.” 
Peter seems to have been hardly sure 
that it was his Master, but His “come!” 
was enough. Compare Luke 5:5. “It 
was simply a question of faith whether 
the disciple could do what the Master 
could do.” 

30. “The wind was as strong when 
he was in the boat, but it was quite a 
different thing when he was on the 
water.” Peter was apt to be bold before- 
hand but to lose his boldness when the 
emergency was upon him. When con- 
fidence is lost, the power is of little or 
no good. In Peter it was readiness to 
do, then fear, loss of trust, failure. 
“All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” He did not lose all faith— 
he still believed in the power of Jesus 
to save him and His willingness to do it. 

31. The mind naturally connects this 
incident with Peter’s impulsive saying: 
“T will lay down my life for Thee.” 
On that occasion as well’as on this it 
was because trust in himself had taken 
the place of faith in Christ that .Christ’s 
support was withdrawn. 
lack of trust that Peter was rebuked, not 
because of his impulsiveness. : 


32, 33. “The wind ceased.” Not 
until they were in the boat. Jesus first 
brought Peter through the storm. His 


power was sufficient to conquer the 
storm, and He taught the lesson to 
Peter and the disciples. It is not need- 
ful that difficulties should be removed— 
the power of God will enable us to 
surmount them; and so our confidence 
in Him will be strengthened. 

33. They worshiped Him as One 
more than human. It is likely that they 
did not yet fully understand that He 
was the Messiah. 

34. “And when they had crossed 
over, they came to the land, unto Gen- 
neseret.” Amer. R. VY. Genneseret was 
a plain famed for its fertility and 
beauty; it was northwest of the lake, 
and was about one mile wide by two 
and one-half miles long. 

35, 36. These verses are a condensa- 
tion of what is more fully related in 
Mark’s account (Mark 6: 54-56). “Had 
knowledge.” Better “knew,” recognized 
Him. Note that Jesus did not on this 
oécasion seek to heal, but rather suf- 
fered their approach. He was too com- 
passionate to refuse their appeals. 
“Touch.” Compare Matt. 9:20. The 
best manuscripts omit “perfectly.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Union 
Springs, N. Y., Fifth month 27th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month Ist. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 


Tt. “was. for) 


Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley Db. Clark; 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 5, IQIO. 
CHRIST OUR JUDGE. 
MatTTHEW 25 : 31-46. 
(Consecration meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 3oth. 
of persons. Ps. 72 : 2-9, 13-17. 
Third-day. Righteous judgment. 


No respect 

Isa, 1 T 
3-5. ae Z 

Fourth-day. Purifying judgment. Mal. 3: 
1-3. S 

Fifth-day.. The judgment-seat. II Cor. 5: 
Q-II. 

Sixth-day. Self-testing. I Cor. 11 : 27-34; 


TInCor £3'2G: 
Seventh-day. Secrets uncovered. Heb. 4: 
125) 03% 


“Tf thine eye be single, then is thy 
whole body full of light.” Simple, 
straightforward loyalty is the one safe 
attitude, not merely as a matter of find- 
ing favor with the Judge whom we must 
all meet, but as being in itself a pro- 
tection and defense against all that 
would hurt and destroy. We see it in 
nature that the substance that is purest 


‘and simplest best resists the attacks of 


disintegrating forces. Heat and cold, 


‘ moisture and drought, the gnawing of 


oxygen and the chemical action of the 
rays of the sun,—all test and prove the 
minerals of the earth, and how many of 
them crumble and waste under their 
insidious and persistent attacks. Iron 
rusts; copper and lead and zinc combine 
with other elements and are subject to 
change. Even the hard quartz is dis- 
integrated, though it strives to hold fast 
the precious gold which it bears. But 
the gold itself is well-nigh changeless. 
Of the Son of Man we read that when 
the tempter came to try Him, he found 
nothing in Him. His purity and sin- 
gleness left no room for flawing imper- 
fections through which access might be 
had to the springs of life, and so the 
whole character broken up. 

Many a man is like the gold-bearing 
quartz, charged with good, but flawed 
and vulnerable. The judge of his life 
is the trend and consequence of its im- 
perfections. It falls by the way, con- 
fessing its own failure, ruined by its 
own weakness. Unconsciously often we 
commit ourselves in the sight of those 
who surround us, and stop our own 
mouths as we see at length the outcome 
of our unheeded actions. Or we may 
strive to keep a fair show to the world 
while we know our own sin, but the day 
of disclosure is inevitable. The news- 
papers are just reviewing the case of a 
man who hid the body of his victim in 
the house in which he himself lived, and 
for fifteen years guarded his ghastly 
secret. But the end came, and dis- 
closure and conviction came hand in 
hand. 

The judgment of Jesus is our pro- 
foundest. hope. His knowledge of 
what is in man, His understanding of 
the motives and occasions of our acts, 
His merciful purpose to fulfil in us 
His plans for a renewed life conformed 
to His own,—all these are in our favor 
past all possibility of overestimation or 
overstatement. He is the judge of the 
world as it stands today. His life chal- 
lenges every life that comes within the 
range of the knowledge of Him as the 
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world holds that knowledge today. 
Character that is content with a lower 
standard than His character, obedience 
that is satisfied with half-hearted per- 
formance after He showed the joy and 
blessedness of doing always the will of 
the Father, love that fails after seven 
times® instead of holding steadfast until 
seventy times seven—and fails to count, 
every falling behind when He has shown 
the possibility of achievement,—this His 
life judges and condemns. And yet how 
mercifully He strives that all may at 
last enter the place prepared for man’s 
eternal home, and not that prepared 
for the devil and his angels. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

The Religio-Medical Masquerade, by 
Frederick W. Peabody. Publishers, The 
Hancock Press, Boston, Mass. Price, 
$1.00. 

Frederick W. Peabody is a member 
of the Boston bar, and has been- em- 
ployed on a number of legal cases in 
which Christian Science has been in- 
volved. Therefore he is well qualified 
for writing a criticism of what he calls 
the religio-medical masquerade. The 
book, however, betrays a partisan spirit, 
and for that reason will not be so con- 
vincing as though the author had set 
forth his case in more moderate lan- 


guage. 


FRESH AT NIGHT 
If ONE USES THE RIGHT KIND OF FOOD. 


If by proper selection of food one can 
feel strong and fresh at the end of a 
day’s work, it is worth while to know 
the kind of food that will produce this 
result. 

A school teacher out in Kans. says in 
this connection: 

“T commenced the use of Grape-Nuts 
‘food five months ago. At that time my 
health was so poor that I thought I 
would have to give up my work alto- 
gether. I was rapidly losing in weight, 
had little appetite, was nervous and 
sleepless, and experienced, almost con- 
stantly, a feeling of exhaustion. 

“IT tried various remedies without 
good results; then I determined to give 
particular attention to my food, and 
have learned something of the properties 
of Grape-Nuts for rebuilding the brain 
and nerves. : 

“T commenced tising Grape-Nuts and 
have since made a constant and rapid 
improvement in health, in spite of the 
fact that all this time I have been 
engaged in the most strenuous and 
exacting work. 

“T have gained twelve pounds in 
weight and have a good appetite, my 
nerves are steady and I sleep sound. I 
have such strength and reserve force 
that I feel almost as strong and fresh 
at the close of a day’s work as at the 


beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was 
troubled with weak eves but as my 
vitality increased the eyes became 
stronger. 


“T never heard of food as nutritious 
and economical as Grape-Nuts.”’ 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs.. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


HOME BAKED FOOD, 


fresh, good, wholesome, 
Readily, 


economical. 


NOTICES. 


PROGRAM OF EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 
HAVERFORD, PA. 


SECOND-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 20TH. 


10.30 A. M. to 12 M. 

Educational Conference of the Five 
Years Meeting. 
4 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Guests will register. 

8 P. M. 
Address by 
Robert L. Kelly. 

Forecast by Rufus M. Jones. 


THIRD-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 2IST. 


g A. M. to 9.30 A. M.—Meeting. 
9.30 A. M. to 10.30 A. M 
Review of Education Progress dur- 
ing the past five years, by Carolena M. 
Wood. ’ 
Discussion, President Isaac Sharpless. 
10.30 A. M. to 12 M. 
“Financing our Educational Work,” 
by President David M. Edwards. 
Discussion, Rayner W.° Kelsey, and 
others. 
4 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
“What Can be Done to Enlarge Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Rural Com- 


the former chairman, 


munities?” by Mary M. Hobbs, Presi- | 


dent Albert J. Brown. 

Discussion, Thomas K. Brown, and 
others. 
8 P. M. 

“The Place of the School and College 
in Preparation for Christian Ministry,” 
President David M. Edwards. 


FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 


9 A. M. to 9.30 A. M.—Meeting. 
9.30 A. M. to 12 M. 

“Preparation for Spiritual Service,” 
Robert E. Pretlow, Elbert Russell, 
Augustus T. Murray. 


22D. 


General Discussion. 
4: P. M..to"6'tP.'M: 
| . “Preparation for Social Service,” by 
| Alexander Johnson. 
| _ Discussion, James S. Hiatt, and others. 
| 8 P.M. 

“The Newest Liberal Profession,” by 
Alexander Johnson. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting’s confer- 
ence of Christian workers, which was 
to have been held at Wilmington, Ohio, 
Fifth month 31st and Sixth month rst, 
has been called off for the present. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting, heretofore 
held on the fourth Seventh-day in Third, 
Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months, has 
been changed to the first Seventh-day in 
said months. 

Irvin C. OVERMAN, 
Clerk. 


The next regular issue of The Earl- 
hamite, the student publication of Earl- 
ham College, will be a memorial number 
in memory of Allen Jay. Those wish- 
ing extra copies may secure them at 
fifteen cents (15c) per copy by address- 
ing Circulation Manager, The Earl- 
hamite, Earlham, Ind. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
Cash with order. 


than asc. 


AN IDEAL HOME, two miles from Pacific 
College. No better land for Apricots, Apples, 
Walnuts and small fruits. Good house, new 
barn. Two family orchards bearing. Running 
water forstock. Some valuable timber. Pike 
road to town. Will sell half or all of a 74 acre 
tract. Write Carrot Krrg, Newberg, Oregon, 
R. D. No. 3. 
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FINANCIAL 


VA|FARM MORTGAGES 


Op IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Ano JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 6 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
S %| NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 
At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 

ater, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 


me at 6 per cent. interest. For 
nformation write GEO. O. CAR- 
Spring Lake, Texas; or S. W. 
DOWNS, or ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, at the 


Same address. 


(JOUNMERCIAL 
WHOOP NSEC S 


lie COES. NW Con 107% ARCH 


c2NE CUTS 
OL OR WORK FAIL ADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 


CHINA iim JAPAN 
MATTINGS 


What floor covering can add so much 
in artistic beauty and cool comfort to 
the home as these popular China and 
Japan Mattings? Crisp and fresh from 
the Orient, we show hundreds of new 
designs and colorings for the needs of 
home or summer cottage—select here— 


China Matting—$7.00 to $18.00 a roll 
Japan Matting—$8.00 to $20.00 a roll 


Also nine different patterns in 27-inch 
Stair Matting and 36-inch Hall Matting 
to match, at 35c. a yard. 


Matting Specials—Save 


To reduce surplus stock on certain 
numbers from our regular lines, we have 
selected four popular grades— 


$18.00 China Matting—$15.00 a roll 


Very fine, heavy quality ; 110 to 120 lbs. 


$14.00 China Matting—$10.00 a roll 
$ 8.00 China Matting--$ 7.00 a roll 
$10.00 Japan Matting—$ 8.00 a roll 


»»—> Fourth Floor, West 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street tee? Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his deith 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 


Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The “Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 


ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visits and Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 544 x 81% inches, I6 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life a4 Tract Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


Telephones { - OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. 8TRAWBRIDGE 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President . 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust. Officer 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadel phi-+ 
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To-morrow of America 


ENRY CLAY, standing on the tops of the Alle- 
ghenies, put his hand to his ear and exclaimed, 


‘‘T hear the tramp of coming millions.’’ But 
Clay was listening to the march of a hundred millions, 
and we are listening to the march of regiments twenty 
times as large. The hour is big with destiny for 
America, The institutions of to-day, like acorns, hold 
the oaks of to-morrow. Our ideals, our homes, our 
schools, the laws we are making, the manners and 
customs we are developing, the churches we are found- 
ing, are the moulds into which two thousand millions 
of souls are to be poured. Futurity is vulnerable at 
this open gate at Ellis Island. Such thoughts stir the 
soul like winds from the white throne where the Eternal 
dwells, and compel us in our thinking to fall upon the 
knees. The man who is recreant to the republic of 
to-day is a traitor and an enemy to the hundreds of 
millions who are to take our places on the morrow. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, 
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Events and Comments 


According to The Springfield Repub- 
lican, President Taft is likely to obtain 
from Congress that $250,000 appropria- 
tion for his tariff board inquiry into 
differences in cost of production between 
this country and abroad. The standpat- 
ters will hate terribly to vote for it and 
so “keep the tariff agitation open,” but 
the party simply must have something 
of this sort to point to, with more or 
less pride, in the coming Congressional 
campaign. 


There has been no danger of war over 
the unsettled boundary between the 
United States and Canada in the neigh- 
borhood of Passamaquoddy Bay. Ever 
since the beginning of things in this 
country the line at that point has 
remained undetermined. But, while not 
a danger point, Secretary Knox and 
Ambassador Bryce are to be congratu- 
lated on having negotiated a treaty that 
fixes definitely the divisional line through 
Passamaquoddy Bay to the middle of 
Grand Manan Channel. It is the last of 
the boundary disputes between the 
United States and the British Empire. 


Dr. Robert Koch, the famous bac- 
teriologist, who discovered the tubercu- 
losis bacillus, died at Baden-Baden from 
heart disease Fifth month 27, ro10. Dr. 
Koch was born in Klausthal, Hanover, 
in 1843. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Goettinger. .He announced 


his discovery of the bacillus of tubercu- | 


losis in 1882. During the following year 
the German Government sent him to 
India and Egypt to study cholera. While 
there he discovered the comma bacillus, 
the presence of which is regarded as an 
infallible test in diagnosing Asiatic 
cholera. 

Both the German and French Govern- 
ments showed their appreciation of Dr. 
Koch’s achievements by awarding him 
numerous decorations and prizes. 

His only visit to the United States 
was in 1908. He was given a most 
enthusiastic welcome by many of the 
most prominent physicians and_ bac- 
teriologists of the country, 


The lands of the upper Amazon Valley 
have proved a fertile source of disagree- 


ments between the South American | 
republics of late. Ill defined or dis- 
puted boundaries nearly led to war 


between Bolivia and Peru; and now 
Peru and Ecuador have been arming and 
pushing troops to the frontiers. An 
outbreak of actual hostilities has been 
avoided and the offer of mediation by 
Brazil, Argentina and the United. States 
will probably avert war altogether. Our 
association in these efforts to preserve 
the peace with the other republics of our 
Own continent—with Mexico in Central 
American, with Brazil and Argentina in 
South American affairs—is a happy 
augury for the future. The action of 
these three States is especially timely 
on the eve of the Pan-American Con- 
gress which meets in Buenos Ayres in 
July. Gen. Leonard Wood is already in 
that city as one of our representatives 
and has been received with a gratifying 
courtesy and enthusiasm. 


Senator Root’s appearance at The | 
Hague tribunal as counsel of the United | 
States will be in connection with the 
Newfoundland fisheries question, which — 
has plagued Great Britain and this coun- 
try for nearly too years. By the treaty 
of 1818, American fishermen were 
accorded certain rights in Newfoundand 
waters; but in the course of time the 
local government by colonial legislation 
imposed restrictions which amounted to 
an impairment of the rights which 
the treaty had granted. It is maintained 
on the British side that these local laws 
are no infringement of the treaty rights 
of americans so long as they are 
enforced also against the subjects of 
Great Britain; but our government has 
taken the ground that the provisions of 
the treaty must prevail over any local 
laws .whatever, a principle that seems 
sound and in accordance with the most 
approved theory of international inter- 
course. The issue, however, has been 
so far complicated by changed condi- 
tions in the fisheries that both govern- 
ments, Newfoundland’s government also 
consenting, agreed to submit it to arbi- 
tration. If the outcome meets expecta- 
tions a venerable cause of perennial 
friction will soon be removed forever. 


The agreement signed in Paris as to the 
terms of participation by Great Britain, 
Germany, France and the United States 
in the loan of $30,000,000 to the Chinese 
Government for building the Hankow- 
Sze-Chuen Railway is an important step 
toward opening the interior of the 
Chinese Empire to commerce. 

In the Far East, political control is a 
factor just as important as financial con- 
trol, and no one need suppose that the 
Department of State intervened in this 
matter of the Hankow-Sze-Chuen Rail- 
way loan merely that American investors 
might have an opening. ‘The primary 
purpose of Secretary Knox’s effort was to 
establish the American Government in a 
position where it could effectively exer- 


cise its influence for the protection of | 


American trade, and incidentally make 
its power felt as a trusted adviser of the 


| Chinese Government. 


The road is destined to play an 
important part in the development of 
the richest and most densely populated 
portion of the empire. Unlike the roads 
in Manchuria, the purposes of which are 
political first and commercial afterward, 
the Hankow-Sze-Chuen Railway is 
founded primarily upon business pros- 
pects. It not only will open the valley 
of the Yang-tsi-kiang, making the coun- 
try independent of the dangers and 
uncertainties of that turbulent river, but 
at Hankow will form a direct connection 
with the great line connecting Pekin on 
the north with Canton and Hong Kong 
on the south, as well as with the lines 
from Hankow to Shanghai. There are 
still diplomatic difficulties in the way, 
but the agreement at Paris materially 
improves the prospects of this ambitious 
undertaking. 


Some interesting experiments are being 
made by the government. statisticians 
who are compiling the religious census 
of 1906. Their study of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics has been announced. 
The grand total of the various Protest- 


ant bodies is 20,287,742 and the Roman 
Catholic 12,679,142. { bag 


For purposes of comparison the census 
authorities divided the principal cities 
into four classes, those having in 1900 a 
population of 300,000 and over, constitut- 
ing the first class; those of from 100,000 
to 300,000 forming the second; those of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 making the third; 
and those of from 25,000 to 50,000 form- 
ing the fourth class. 

Of the Protestant aggregate there 
were 1,478,145 or 7.3 per cent.. in the 
first class cities; 4.7 per cent. in the 
second; and 7.4 per cent. in the third and 
fourth classes combined, while 80.6 per 
cent. were outside the principal cities. 

Of the Roman Catholic Church’s total 
membership there were 3,375,453 or 27.9 
per cent. in the first class cities; 1,361,132 
or II.3 per cent. in the second; 1,570,044 
or 13 per cent. in the third and fourth 
classes combined; with 5,771,613 or 47.8 
per cent. outside the principal cities. 

It is seen, therefore, that the number 
of members of the Roman Catholic 
Church reported in cities of the first 
class was considerably more than double 
the number reported by all the Protest- 
ant bodies, while outside of the princi- 
pal cities the number reported by the 
Catholics was only a little over one third 
of the number credited to the Protest- 
ants. It is pointed out in the report 
that the strength of the Protestant 
bodies, as compared with the Roman 
Catholic Church, is greatly understated. 

Only two of the Protestant bodies 
reported a majority of their membership 
in the principal cities, 7. e., the Church 
of Christ, Scientist, 82.6 per cent., and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 51.2 
per cent.; while of the membership of 
the Jewish congregations, 88.7 per cent. 
are in the principal cities, and of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, 70.7 per 
cent. 

Of the total number of communicants 
or members reported for the principal 
cities by all denominations, 6,307,529 or 

per cent. belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and 3,935,341, or 37.4, 
to Protestant bodies. 

Comparison with the report for 1890 
shows that in general there has been an 
increase in the proportion of communi- 
cants or members in the principal cities 
as compared with those outside of these 
cities. In 10906 the percentage of the 
total number of communicants in these 
cities for all denominations was 31.9 as 
compared with 25.7 in 1890. 

Of the total number, 10,511,178, of 
communicants or members in the princi- 
pal cities in 1906, there were 7,343,403 or 
69.9 per cent. reported by the 38 cities of 
Over 100,000 population, and, of these, 
2,432,630 or 33.1 per cent., belonged to 
Protestant bodies and 4,736,535 or 64.5 
per cent. to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The latter denomination had in these 
cities about 75.1 per cent. of its entire 
membership in cities of over 25,000 
inhabitants. 

In thirteen of the cities more than 
one-half of the communicants or mem- 
bers belonged to Protestant bodies, while 
in 23 the majority belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The cities showing the largest propor- 
tions of Protestant communicants are 
Memphis, 84.4 per cent.; Toledo, 70 per 
cent.; Washington, 66.9 per cent.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 66.2 per cent, and 
Indianapolis, 62.1 per cent. © > 
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AN ADMIRABLE MINUTE. 


Charges of ‘“‘unsoundness” in belief were brought 
against one of our leading educators in California, 
-one of our self-sacrificing and spiritually-minded 
ministers of the Gospel at the session of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight last month. The 
charges were investigated, and the meeting entirely 
cleared the Friend and extended to him the right 
hand of fellowship and good will in his faithful work 
for his divine Master and for his human fellows. 

The meeting then proceeded to draw up a most 
admirable minute, which deserves to be read by 
Friends everywhere, for it touches upon a practice 
which is extremely blighting in its effect on the 
life of the Church. The minute reads as follows: 


We recognize the importance of brotherly love and harmony 
among the members of the Meeting in advancing its interests 
and in promoting the spread of the Kingdom of our Lord 
among men, and we sincerely deplore anything and everything 
that tends to disturb this love and harmony. It is the sense of 
this meeting that hunting and watching for the faults of our 
fellows or publishing them to others, or soliciting others (and 
especially the young) to watch or hunt for faults, tends to 
disturb the love and harmony that should exist among Chris- 
tians, is not in accord with the Golden Rule or the spirit of 
the Christ as taught in the Scripture, and is subversive to the 
welfare of the Meeting and consequently is censurable and is 

“emphatically discouraged by this meeting. 


This minute, in a calm and straightforward man- 
ner, diagnoses a deep-seated trouble which is playing 
havoe with the proper activities of the Church, and 
which is positively lessening if not destroying our 
power. 

No family can prosper—can really be a family or 
rear morally and spiritually strong children, when 
the husband and wife are continually distrustful of 
each other, are endeavoring to undermine the influ- 
ence of each other with the children, and when each 
is taking every occasion to set the other in the worst 
possible light. But what is true of a family in this 
matter is true, too, of a church. The very essence, 
the very life of a church of Jesus Christ is love, is 
fellowship, is unity of spirit. The Church is already 
dead when the members live in suspicion of each 
_ other, go about poisoning the minds of some against 
others, and set group in array against group. St. 
Paul has given us a vigorous picture of what happens 
in a church when the members “bite and devour 
one another!” 


confront us. 
to what we believe in our souls is good and true, but 
we can let our co-workers have the same large privi- 
lege which we claim for ourselves, and while we dis- 


in loyalty. 


It is vain and useless to say that such things are 
done in the interests of truth and to preserve the 
faith. St. Paul declares that ‘enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, parties and 
envyings” are all “the work of the flesh,” and never 
“the work of the Spirit.” The person who believes 
that he can build up and strengthen the Church of 
Christ by peddling gossip and rumor against the 
reputation of a Christian brother is, to say the least, 
very ignorant of the Spirit of the Master, and 
equally ignorant of the laws of the spiritual life. 
This minute is distinctly right in insisting that 
the disturbance of love and unity is “subversive of 
the welfare of the Church.” I have purposely 
omitted the details of the incident which called out 
this minute, and I have kept as far away as possible 
from everything sensational and personal. What 
we want now is to keep our minds focused on great 
truths and principles which are at stake. It is 


obvious that any intelligent meeting of Friends has 


insight enough to recognize the true, solid spiritual 
constructive ministry of its leaders who are sin- 
cerely and honestly following the light and the truth. 
That matter can be left to take care of itself. What 
this meeting did, other meetings would do in a simi- 
lar case. What we need most now is to learn how 


to love each other, to understand each other, to live 


together and work together in mutual harmony with 


our entire energy bent toward the real tasks which 


We must all be allowed to hold fast 


agree in opinions, we may still be one in spirit and 


R. M. J. 


Ra 
THE NEW ERA OF PEACE. 

The important announcement was ifde at the 
Mohonk Conference, on Fifth month 18th last, that 
a permanent “court of arbitral justice”’ to settle dis- 
putes between nations was sure to be established in 
the very near future. Some months ago Secretary 
Knox addressed a note to certain great powers sug- 
gesting such a court, and he “authorized and directed” 
the solicitor of the department, James Brown Scott, 
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to announce that a sufficient number of satisfactory 
replies had been received to make the creation of the 
court a certainty. 

The court, under present arrangements, has to 
be formed for each individual case, from a hundred 
or more men, nominated by the several nations. This 
has been successful in several instances in deter- 
mining differences, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of arbitration, which referred them 
to some sovereign or a specially created body of 
judges. There is, however, no assurance that the 
same judges would sit more than once, and hence 
the consistency of the decisions with each other and 
with international law might not always be secured. 

Moreover, the formation of a special court when- 
ever needed was often inconvenient, unsatisfactory 
and, if the nation were a small one, unreasonably 
expensive. . 

The new court will be composed of permanent 
salaried judges, sitting at The Hague. They will 
be learned in international law, and their decisions 
will be precedents for themselves, their successors 
and the nations generally. The nations combined 
will pay them, and they will be independent so far 
as possible of national prejudices and interests. 

The announcement should constitute an era in 
the history of the world. The terrible burden of 
increasing armies and navies can never be relieved so 
long as the present suspicions are maintaind. The 
new court opens a means of relief. If the nations 
will now agree to submit all questions in dispute to 
the court, as President Taft has indicated a willing- 
ness to do, disarmament may and will begin. This 
year is probably the beginning of the end of military 
burdens, the inauguration of the reign of law and 
justice in place of force. LINE 


A FALSE IMPRESSION. 


ce 


In discussing “Revivals and Revivalists,” a writer 
in the current number of Hampton's Magazine voices 
a popular impression when he says: 

Admittedly church-going and Church support are not keep- 
ing pace with the increase in our own population. It is not 
meeting and solving the ethical problems of our own life. It 
is not reaching, eyen remotely, the masses of our own popula- 
tion. It is making little if any impression for good upon the 
great foreign multitudes of our own great cities. 

How such ideas gain credence we can scarcely 
imagine. In nearly every particular they are con- 
trary to fact. The Church is in a period of transi- 
tion, adjusting its message and work to modern 
conditions, but it is not declining. In the. United 


States during the past few years; in spite of 


unbounded prosperity and large immigration from 
other countries, two factors which militate against 
extension work, the Church has outgrown the increase 
in population. Here is a statement just issued from 
an unbiased source, which throws some light on the 
subject. The phenomenal growth of city churches 
is especially illuminating. 


Washington, D. C., May 30, 1910—Much greater than the 
rate of increase in the population of the principal cities between. 
1900 and 1906 was their gain in the number of religious organ- 
izations and communicants or members, according to part I _ 
of the special U. S. Census report on the Census of Religious. 
Bodies for 1906, now in press. It is stated that, for the area 
outside these cities, the rate of increase in the number of 
organizations was approximately the same as the rate of 
increase in population and in the number of communicants: 
or members it was considerably greater. 

In the general tables and the textual discussion in the report 
the 160 principal cities, those having 25,000 inhabitants or 
more in 1900, were divided into four classes, according to 
population; 11 cities of the first class having 300,000 popula- 
tion; 27 cities of the second class, having from 100,000 to 300,- 
000 inhabitants; 40 cities of the third class, from 50,000 to 
100,000 population; and 82 cities of the fourth class, having 
from 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

THE MOST NOTABLE INCREASE. 

The report declares that, among the different classes of 
cities, the first class showed the most notable increase, more 
than doubling the number of organizations and communicants; 
the third and fourth classes followed closely; while the second 
had a much lower rate. Outside the principal cities the rate 
of increase was even less. ! 

The number of communicants or members in each 1,000 of 
population in 1906 was, for the principal cities, 469; for the 
whole country, 391, and for the sections outside of the prin- 
cipal cities, 363. The ratio of communicants to population 
was considerably greater for the principal cities than for the 
country as a whole. Comparing the different classes of cities 
it appears that the ratios for cities of the first and second 
classes were considerably smaller than for the other two 
classes. As compared with 1800 the report shows a gain of 
90 communicants in each 1,000 of population for the principal. 
cities, and of 51 outside of them. Among the different classes. 
of cities, the largest gain, 106 communicants per 1,000 popula- 
tion, was found in the cities of the third class. The smallest 
gain was in those of the first class and the next smallest in the 
second class, 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
“THE SABBATH FOR MAN’S SAKE.” 


BY JONATHAN B. WRIGHT. 


In Mark, 3:27, Jesus is quoted as saying: “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” The Jews thought they knew all about 
the purposes of God and the philosophy of the Sab- 
bath. They had hedged in its observance with a 
multitude of requirements, specifying the exact 
amount of labor that could be performed on that day, . 
and Jesus was constantly setting their requirements 
at nought. They thought God had instituted the 
Sabbath for His own glory, with a purpose to shut 
man off from seeking his own pleasure on that day. 
' The philosophy of Jesus, simple as it is, clashed 
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with theirs. The Bible tells us that when man had 
fallen from his estate of purity, God cursed the land 
for man’s sake. Not all of us have read between 
the lines here enough to see the blessing to man 
implied in the curse, till we hear it flashed forth in 
the line of Mrs. Browning: ‘God in cursing gives 
us better gifts than man in benediction.” 

Sinful, selfish human nature needed to be trained 
by long centuries of labor. Man most woefully 
needed the lessons and the opportunities that come 
from service. He needed occupation to keep him 
out of mischief. Man needed to learn to delight in 
labor, and it took him a long while to do it. But 
now in the world everywhere the happiest man is 
the busiest man. And only those are transcendently 
happy who are busy with the King’s business— 
that is, service for others. 

And man was made to live in families for man’s 
sake. The helplessness of infancy, the dependence 
of childhood, the mother’s anxious care, the father’s 
daily toil, are all for man’s sake. 

And man was made to live in communities for 
man’s sake. Society is so constituted that the man 
of wealth can not most successfully invest his capital 
without giving to multitudes the chance of earning 
a living. He may despise the common herd and 
think himself far above them, but the whirr of his 
wheels feeds his brothers with bread. 

But opportunities for labor are not the only kind 

that man needed, and so the Sabbath was instituted 
for man’s sake, that he might not become the hopeless 
slave of labor; that he might find opportunities for 
social intercourse, for intellectual and moral awaken- 
ing, and for spiritual communion. 
Man needed time to get acquainted with God; 
time for meditation and thought; time to look stern 
duty in the face; time to commune with his own soul 
on the great opportunities of life; time to stretch 
out his hand in the darkness around him and feel 
in return the hand-clasp of the tender Father of 
all. And so the Sabbath was made for man’s sake. 
One day in seven was consecrated to these beneficent 
ends. We ought never let a Sabbath dawn in our 
lives without recalling this blessed truth. 

Another need of our nature that the Sabbath was 
made for is the opportunity for social worship. One 
can worship God alone. According to Jesus, the 
highest kind of worship is closet worship. But he 
is a stranger to a grace of marvelous value who does 
not know the stimulus that comes to one responsive 
to it from a congregation engaged in true worship. 
Brothers, met together to satisfy a commen need, 
help each other in a marvelous, mysterious manner. 
Closet worship is made more real and blessed by 
the spirit carried home from public worship. No 
man can reach the highest Christian experience or 
effect the greatest good to himself or to the world 
in which he lives if he needlessly neglect the oppor- 
tunities for social worship. 

The more civilized and Christianized man 
becomes, the more fitted he becomes to be trusted 
with the luxuries of leisure. At the same time, the 
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more machinery is perfected, the more easily can 
man earn his living, and less and less time is 
required for his daily task, until now, with eight 
hours for labor and eight for sleep, another period 
of eight hours out of every twenty-four is left for 
leisure or recreation. So, between the Sabbath we 
have the third part of six days devoted to Sabbath 
uses if we choose so to use them. The great edu- 
eators and philanthropists have come to regard these 
eight hours of leisure as one of the most serious 
problems of modern times. For they discover that 
everywhere multitudes spend these hours in pursuits 
that render them a curse instead of a blessing. It 
is believed and fondly hoped that the solution to the 
problem is to be found in a Christian education that 
will train men to take delight in those studies and 
pursuits that administer to the needs of their higher 
nature. Men are to learn from experience the, bless- 
edness that comes from thoughtfulness for others. 
Many are already becoming interested in civic fed- 
eration leagues, in the adult class Bible study, or in 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. But multi- 
tudes more must be speedily reached or their leisure 
will be their ruin. 

There is a deep and precious philosophy underlying 
these simple words of Jesus regarding the Sabbath. 
It was instituted for man’s special benefit, and not 
for God’s glory, except as God glorifies Himself by 
benefitting man, the needy object of His creation. If 
this be true, the whole scheme of creation has man 
in view. Thorns and brambles grew for man’s sake, 
that he might eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
Occupation was given him not only to prevent him 
from employing his time in worse things, but that he 
might develop his faculties. His way was made dift- 
cult that he might feel compelled to call in the aid 
of his neighbors and work together with them to 
secure their common safety. Obstacles were piled 
up in his way that he might learn to succeed only 
after the most persistent effort, also that he might 
learn to call upon God for His help, and so come to 
recognize his dependence on Him. 

Business was designed for man’s sake, that it bind 
humanity together in one common bond. For we 


eat our bread in the sweat of other men as well as 


our own, 

I once conversed with a man who lived in a village 
where the churches had split over non-essentials. 
He had seen a good deal in connection with religion 
that had disgusted him. One or two of his near rela- 
tives were evangelists. He told. me that the world 
impressed him as a place very poorly contrived. It 
seemed too full of difficulties and chances to go 
astray. 

I confessed to him that there are mysterious things 
in the dealings of Providence with us. But with all 
these strange and unexplainable things in it, the 
world is a place remarkably well designed for 
the development of character. Character is developed 
here, it is true, at a fearful risk of losing. God must 
set a high estimation on the value of character to 
let us buy it at such a price. But if the world is 
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full of chances to go wrong, it is just as full of 
opportunities to choose the good. If there are 
seductive paths all about us, there are voices within 
us, about us and above us that call us into the good 
and perfect way. If a man wishes to do right, he 
has a thousand opportunities in a day to do so and 
a thousand encouragements to it. 


Wilmington, Ohio. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE CHURCH AS A PREVENTIVE FORCE. 


BY FRANK W. DELL. 


There is little doubt that the increasing response 
of the world to the appeal of the lodge may be 
traced to the strong inducements which it is offering 
along the lines of fellowship and philanthropy. The 
Church may denounce it from the pulpit and prohibit 
it in the discipline, but both denunciations and pro- 


hibitions will sound like idle words to worldly ears, | 
unless backed up by Christ-directed operations for | 
| scriptions toward our church building. A store 


the relief of the sick and destitute. 

And how vastly different might be the results if 
this. was carried out through the agency of the Church 
instead of the lodge. The latter lacks a spiritual 
focus-point, and falls short of permanent good: The 
mere doling out of physical relief is incapable of 
touching the higher springs of life or of elevating the 
objects of its cold charity above its own level. 

On the other hand, what an opportunity awaits 
the Church. The world may be cold and hard; it 
may be only concerned with that which is physical, 
but it cannot permanently resist the throbs and thrills 
of a Christlike touch, or forever remain unmoved 
by a heart of love, which truly yearns for its spiritual 
welfare. 

The temporary relief of poverty will never succeed 
in adjusting those conditions of society which are 
its primary cause. The work of the Church must 
be preventive as well as redemptive. As nothing 
can absolve her from duty to the actual sinner, so 
nothing can relieve her of responsibility in the way 
of moral reform. And just as it is easier for her 
to overcome the attractions of the lodge by herself 
ministering to the destitute, than it is to do so by 
banning it in the discipline, so it is also easier to 
stamp out drunkenness than to reform the drunkard ; 
to eure social vice through religious education in 
laws of sex than to purify the immoral; to preach and 
work for harmony between the conflicting interests 
of capital and labor than to provide for those thereby 
made destitute; and to teach the young habits of 
industry and economy than to cure adults of habitual 
laziness and wastefulness. 

When we as a Church are in the forefront of a 
concerted movement to banish the liquor business, 
then shall we do more to feed the hungry, give drink 
to the thirsty and clothes to the naked than could 


be accomplished in many years of systematized | 


charity. When we realize that our position as the 
representatives of Christ involves a fearless declara- 


tion of truth in sexual matters, many innocent and 
erring youths will be saved from the snare of secret 
impurity and social vice. Such instruction ought 
to be systematically given by discreet persons who 
themselves have made a thorough study of the whole 
subject. And these persons should have the endorse- 
ment of the Church. Then, too, the Church must 
encourage the spirit of co-operation and mutual help- 
fulness between capital and labor. She must awaken 
the rich to an enlarged generosity and the poor to 
a greater sense of responsibility. She must let them 
work side by side in the Church, and pray that a 
mutual understanding may come which will do much 
to relieve the stress and strain so productive of 
“strikes” and “shut-outs.” 

Finally, every church ought to recognize the 
necessity of providing employment for those out of 
work. A free employment bureau will do something 
to meet this need, but it is not enough. The activities — 
of every church ought to be so arranged that quite a 
number of people could be employed at any time. 
Not long ago I was soliciting in Fremont for sub- 


keeper, purposely or otherwise misunderstanding my 
request, replied, gruffly, ‘‘that he had no money to 
waste on able-bodied men like me.” He was kind 
enough to further advise me “‘to get work.” Whilst 
there is no kind of work that I would rather avoid 
than that of canvassing for funds, and admitting that 
such gruff philosophy was somewhat unpalatable at 
the time, it certainly cannot be denied that the state- 
ment contained a valuable germ of truth. Able 
bodied men ought to work! And failing in every 
effort to obtain work for themselves, the Church ought 
to assist them in so doing. 

Much poverty is undoubtedly the result of failure 
to teach boys and girls to be thrifty and industrious 
at home. In our work at Fremont an industrial 
school has been started to supply this need, where 
patches and rags are sewn together for quilts and 
carpets. More valuable than habits of industry thus 
formed is the opportunity afforded for awakening 
the sympathy of the children. The quickest way to 
the hearts of children is through their sympathies, 
and one way at least in which this may be done is to 
tell them that the quilts and carpets they are helping 
to make may some day bring warmth to a needy 
stranger, or gladden the heart of some poor mother 
whose home is destitute. 

If such a plan could only be enlarged until it 
afforded permanent employment for widows and 
children, and daily opportunity to those who would 
avail themselves of it for industrial instruction, much 
adult. poverty would certainly be prevented. 

These suggestions may be termed visionary by 
some and impracticable by others, but the fact 
remains that the present government of most churches 
is quite inadequate to cope with the problems which 
have been discussed. wat tig 

In far-off seclusion the Church may eke out a 
meager and respectable existence, but this will only 
result in a loss of the Christ-spirit. She may rele- 
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gate religion to contemplative platitudes about God 
and Heaven, but it will be at the cost of her vitality. 
She may discuss fine points of doctrine with acute 
zeal, but unless she practices what she preaches, it 
will be to her own destruction. And in order to 
avoid this, she will have to lay her own heart, warm 
and throbbing, close beside the sobbing, aching heart 
of the world. She will have to mingle sacrificial 
with penitential tears. She will have to become a 
center where outcasts and drunkards find an atmos- 
phere so pure, a welcome so loving, that they are 
won back thereby to purity and sobriety. She will 
have to locate in communities with bad reputations 
and work amongst the sinfullest of men. The world 
cannot come to her. She will have to go out into 
the world. In short, beneath the shelter of her 
wing, “widows and fatherless, strangers, prisoners, 
destitute and sick,” will all have to find comfort and 
protection. 

'. After all, what the world needs is compassion, not 
theology; practice, not theory; present power, not 
past laurels. The Church may amuse the world by 
her ice-cream socials and second-rate entertainments, 
but she cannot by these means win them to Christ. 


Sin’s, broken hearts can only be healed by ointment, 


which is the product of vicarious suffering and com- 
passion. Sin’s black stains can only be wiped out 
by the bleeding wounds of a living love. The dead 
in trespasses and sins can only be raised to life by 
resurrection power. 

Beloved Friends, over against sin God has set sal- 
vation; over against death He has set the Cross; 
over against the grave He has set the empty tomb; 
over against Satan He has set Christ; over against 
hell he has set Heaven; over against the world He 
has set the Church. With all these pledges of His 
_love and power, shall we not rally unitedly around 
this work that He has made it possible for us to do. 


Central City, Neb. 


THE PRAYER QUEST.* 


Prayer is the willing converse of a soul with God. 
In other words, that which is noblest in man holds 
deliberate communion with what is Highest in the 
universe—yea, higher than the universe. Surely, 
then, from the theoretical point of view, prayer is 
the most important practice that a man can deal with. 
And, if we test this assertion by the touchstone of 
lives as they are lived, we shall find that, even from 
the practical point of view, it holds good. For the 
moralists who glorify Doing as the supreme factor 
in life, take it for granted that the doing is right 
doing. 
The mere concensus of human opinion is no suffi- 
cient guide; the mere impact of human pains and 
pleasures is no sufficient stimulus; the mere warmth 
of human affection is no sufficient stay. How can 
wisdom to choose the right action, and energy to 


*From The Prayer Quest, by W. Winslow Hall. Publishers, 
Headley Brothers, London, England. 


But how is rightness in doing to be attained 2 - 


preserve, and sympathy to control, be gained but by 
reference to all-knowing Wisdom, and all-powerful 
Energy, and all-embracing Love? So-called secu- 
larists have tried the prayerless experiment often 
enough, but they cannot give it a fair trial. Each 
man has a Something not himself, yet higher than 
himself, to which he aspires; well, that Something 
stands to him for God, and his aspiration is really a 
prayer. And in experience we find that the men 
who effect most in the world are, on the whole, the 
men who have the noblest conceptions of the Some- 
thing higher than themselves. Moreover, the same 
holds good of nations: Only those nations that have 
cherished a heightening conception of the Something 
higher, and have, consequently, sacrificed individual 
advantage to the general weal, have been of notable 
use in the secular elevation of mankind. 

The truth seems to be, then, that we can become 
higher and holier only by deliberate communion with 
That which is highest and holiest. Through prayer 
alone can we get the energy and the wisdom and the 
sympathy that will make us efficient in our daily 
work, Thus, though work is, of course, indispens- 
able; and though helpful work can hardly be over- 
praised ; and though the shirker (however much he 
may ‘appear to pray) can hardly be over-punished ; 
and though the old saying that “Work is a kind of 
prayer” is profoundly true; yet work is, after all, a 
secondary matter, a derivative activity ; ; no work can 
be our best possible work unless it is the outcome of 
prayer. In fact, above and below, behind and 
around, in and through, all our deeds and words and 
thoughts, there ought to be a supporting, a purifying, 
a life-giving atmosphere of prayer. Of all human 
activities, prayer is the most eee It is the 
main thing i in life. 

This claim on behalf of prayer is no new claim ; 
it has been made, more or less insistently, ever since 
humanity began to feel the existence of the Something 
higher. Prayer can be traced back beyond all his- 
tory; we dare not imagine that it is limited to the 
human race, or to the globe we dwell in, or even to 
the stupendous visible universe. Then why spend 
time in reconsidering what is so basal and so obvious ? 
Simply because we habitually forget what is basal 
and ignore what is obvious. In our pride of intellect 
we busy ourselves with what is recondite. Again, 
in our love of show, we dazzle ourselves with what 
is glittering but superficial. And, again, in our 
flush of scientific certainty, we see the faultiness of 


‘old forms of [thought concerning] prayer; and then, 


quite unscientifically, confounding these forms with 
the essence, we jump to the conclusion that Pat 
itself is useless and effete. 

Probably there never was an age when prayer was 
more necessary than now; and yet it must be re-inter- 
preted and lived into afresh. To do this is to render 
one of the greatest possible services to religion. 

Prayer ought to be an easy matter; it ought to be 
as natural and unforced as breathing is. But, for 
most of us, prayer is not easy. Whereas when we 
stop breathing, our bodily distress very soon forces 
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a resumption of the act, when we stop praying our 
spiritual distress does not irk us; we are apt to be 
unconscious of our danger; we are able to live a 
lower life—it may be a moral life, it may be an 
intellectual life, it may be merely an animal life— 
while our spiritual faculties are hibernating, while 
prayer, which is the breath of spiritual being, is in 
abeyance. Most of us require to learn to pray; 
and when we do begin, we are at a loss to find out 
how best to set about it, how to concentrate our 
attention, how to keep out of ruts and repetitions, 
how to improve our own practice of prayer and how 
to help others in their practice of prayer. But, 
indeed, it is no wonder that we find prayer hard, 
for it is the highest exercise of our highest faculties ; 
and, just as all force tends to take the way of least 
resistance, so human nature tends to prefer some 
easier and lower exercise than prayer. 

Yet, difficult as it is to pray adequately, let me 
not be understood as making a mystery, a mumbo- 
jumbo of the practice. Far from it. Prayer of any 
kind is better than prayerlessness; and adequate 
prayer is to be attained only through persistence in 
what is felt to be inadequate prayer. Surely God 
welcomes the child’s quaint lisp and the tramp’s 
half-blasphemous wail no less than the parson’s 
elaborated periods. Direct converse with God is the 
right, the duty, the beatitude of all. Vain indeed is 
my discourse if it does not clearly claim that each 
and every living soul should use its own inalienable 
birthright so as wholly to dispense at last with priests 
and printed prayers and interposing ritual. More- 
over, though prayer is the supreme activity in life, 
excellence in prayer is open to all. However lowly 
a man’s work may be, he may become a prime min- 
ister in prayer. For work and prayer are not 
antagonistic; as a rule they can be carried on at one 
and the same time; each can exalt the other; and, 
after all, they are but diverse expressions of the one 
‘inner self. Prayer is work of a sort, and work is 
a sort of prayer. 


A SAFE CASTLE.* 


BY MARY SPENCER. 


It was still midsummer, and the shade of the 
spreading wych-elms, with their full, rich foliage 
overhanging the little silvery river, made the bank 
a pleasant place either for play or rest; and here on 


this particular evening Selwyn and Charlie lay at. 


full length, discussing the story which Frank Stewart 
had told them of William Penn and the Indians. 
This story had so interested the boys that Selwyn 
had ransacked his father’s library, and dived right 
into the middle of a ponderous old volume to learn 
more of the “Holy Experiment,” as Penn’s settlement 
had been justly called. 


*The above is one of a series of hero stories by Mary 
Spencer, which are published in tract form by Headley Bros., 
London, England. The five numbers of the series are: “Onas 
and the Indians,” “A Safe Castle,” “The Viwan Conquerors,” 
Bh Across the Snow,” and “The Young Men of Elber- 
eld. 


‘“‘That was a fine idea of the old settler, and he 
showed the world the best way of conquering uncivil- 
ized nations after all,’ said Selwyn; “it beats me 
why other people haven’t done the same as he did. 
[t was so much easier, too. But histories never tell 
it, and no one seems to think about it.” 

“People hayen’t pluck enough to trust savages,” 
said Charlie. 

“Nor white folks either, for that matter; fancy 
always leaving the doors unfastened at night, as 
Penn made them do in Pennsylvania! No one ever 
does that sort of thing in England; there are too. 
many burglars about,” said Selwyn. “See! There 
is Uncle Frank coming down the bank with all th 
boys, and Dorothy and Mary, too!” . 

Soon the party—always glad to have Uncle Frank, 
a prime favorite, in their midst—joined the two boys 
in the cool shade, and for a while they listened quietly 
to the cooing of the wild doves, and watched the 
swallows skimming over the river in search of their 
evening meal. Wide-awake Philip, however, thought 
this too good an opportunity for a story, and 
reminded his uncle of his promise to tell them about 
the unbarred door. 

“Yes, so I did,” replied Uncle Frank, “and now ~ 
the girls are here, and all you boys, you shall hear 
it. Well, it was once upon a time, you know, and 
that was long ago now, but not so very long after 
the settlement of Pennsylvania, when the eastern 
part of North America was still a new world to 
white men, and the West was yet unknown to them. © 
This story is about a man named Amos, who went 
to America with his good wife, and built a house, 
and worked a little farm on a clearing in the 
beautiful forests.” ; 

“Was Amos a hero, Uncle Frank?” asked Willie. 

“Yes, indeed he was, for he was not afraid to do 
right in the face of much apparent danger.” 

“And were they all alone in the forests?’ asked 
Harry. 

“No; there were several more English people not 
far away, though not quite close to them, and it must 
have been rather lonely for them sometimes.”’ 

“T should think Mrs. Amos wouldn’t like it; I 
know I shouldn’t,” said sympathetic Dorothy. 

“No,” replied Uncle Frank, “but she was a true, 
brave woman, and she found plenty to do as she 
helped her husband to build the house and work the 
farm. Mrs. Amos was a real heroine, as all women 
have to be who conquer the difficulties of life in a 
new country.. You will remember that I told you 
how most of the European settlers took their land 
from the Indians by force, giving them nothing in 


return for it, but cruelly driving them further west, 


or killing them, thus making enemies of a brave 
people who would have been good and kind if kindly 
treated. But as enemies they were very cruel, and, 
as they were fearless and clever warriors, most of 
the English were much afraid of them. But wher- 
ever the ‘Friends,’ or ‘Quakers,’ as they are often 
called, settled, they treated all men with the same 
fairness and kindness, just as William Penn did, and 
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so made friends of the red men, who called them 
the ‘sons of Onas.’ ”’ 

“Oh, I know,” chimed in Philip, ‘Onas was what 
the red Indians called William Penn, the true hero.” 

“Quite right, Phil; and though a great many 
‘Friends’ settled in Penn’s colony, some of them took 
lands in other places, and it is said that whenever 
the Indians came, as they did sometimes, to avenge 
the white man’s cruelty, they would carefully plant 
a white feather upon the roof of any ‘Friends’ house 
that was there, and while the white feather remained, 
‘that house and all in it were quite safe.” 

“But would they all be quite sure to see the 
feather ?”’ asked little Mary. 

“Oh, yes; the Indians had wonderful powers of 
seeing and hearing; nothing ever escaped their notice. 
These and other of their wonderful powers are not 
nearly so good since they took to drinking ‘fire-water,’ 
as they call intoxicating drinks, which the English 
sold to them. 

“Amos and his neighbors had lived in peace and 
quietness for many years. They had shuddered 
when, on winter nights, over the blazing log fires, they 
heard tales of what terrible deeds the Indians would 
do in their raids; but that was before they had 
settled there. And now one morning a neighbor 
came quickly up and said that he heard the Indians 
were near, and Amos had better bar his door that 
night, and see that his guns and powder were dry 
and ready for use. ‘Nay, friend,’ said Amos, ‘the 
God I serve commands me not to kill, and I would 
sooner lose my life than disobey His will. I have 
only one gun, to shoot wolves and bears with, and ll 
hide that away, lest it should get into unskilled hands 
and do some mischief. Besides, you know the 
Indians would not harm me; they are all my friends, 
and have ever found my door unbarred, and shall 
do still.’ 

“*Well,’ said the neighbor, as he rode away, ‘do 
as you will; my faith isn’t so strong as that, and 
if the wretches come to take my life, I’ll sell it 
dear.’ 

“But Amos’ wife had heard the news, and was 
afraid, and said so much that at last, for very peace, 
he fastened the door before they went to rest. Then, 
as she felt safe, she was soon asleep. But Amos 
could not sleep, and as he lay awake, a ‘still, small 
voice’ spoke to his heart and asked why he had barred 
the door, which was a poor defense against a band 
of Indian warriors, while the very shadow of God’s 
hand was stronger than the strongest fortress, and 
bade him now prove the trust he had often professed 
in God’s protection by rising quickly and undoing 
the door. Amos at once obeyed, and quietly, not 
to disturb his wife, took down the bar.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad he did it,” gasped Mary; “now 
I’m sure they will be safe.” 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Frank, ‘and as he opened 
the door and looked up through the quiet night at 
‘the starry sky, he knew now that he was safe under 
the protecting eye of his Heavenly Father. He 
‘could not tell how near the Indians might be, for 
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the thick woods were all around his little farm, save 
where a narrow track led to the other settlements, 
and the red men were trained to walk as noiselessly 
over the forest leaves as any wild animal could do; 
but feeling now no fear, he closed the door and 
returned to his bed, where he slept in peace till dawn ; 
nor knew till long afterwards that when in the night 
the host of painted Indians had come to his farm, 
the leader had said, ‘A son of Onas lives here; we 
make no war with peaceful men.’ And when another 
asked, ‘Brother, how shall we know. if his heart is 
still right, for time makes many changes, and oft 
turns friend to foe? the first had answered, ‘I will 
go and try the door, and if it is not fastened, we 
know he trusts us still.’ They found it opened to 
their touch, and silently they crossed the floor, and 
in the moonlight looked on Amos and his wife. And 
as these fierce men stood, with tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife at their belts, they felt the influence of an 
unseen Presence, and understood that they can sleep 
thus calmly who trust in the Good Spirit and fear no 
ill. Then as silently they went away, and passed on 
their deadly war-trail to the dwellings of other white 
men, who, in their fear and hatred, had barred the 
doors and defended their homes by earthly means, 
which proved no real safety against the Indians; for 
when Amos awoke next morning it was to find many 
of his neighbors slain, and their houses left desolate.” 

“What did Amos do? Did they still live there ?” 

“T believe they did, and other settlers would come 
and join them; and as they would be able now to 
prove that it was best to be friendly with the Indians 
and treat them kindly, let us hope that the newcomers 
would be wiser than the others who had suffered so 
terribly.” 

“How splendid your true stories are, Uncle Frank; 
ever so much nicer than made-up story-books and 
tales of horrid war,” said Harry. 

“But do all heroes live in 
Indians?” asked Willie, anxiously. 

“Oh, no; there are real heroes in every land. 
Some day I will tell you how the Christian Viwans 
conquered their cannibal neighbors without going 
to war with them.” 


America among 


PLATFORM OF THE MOHONK CONFER- 
ENCE. 


“The sixteenth annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, held Fifth month 18 to 
20, 1910, adopted the following platform: 

The sixteenth annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration congratulates the people of 
the United States on the marked progress which the 
past year has witnessed in the agelong struggle for 
the substitution of the reign of law for the reign of 
force in international affairs. It notes with deep 
satisfaction the significant announcement of the Sec- 
retary of State that the proposed constitution of the 
International Court of Arbitral Justice recommended 
to the powers in his identic circular note of October 
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18, 1909, has been received with so much favor as 
to ensure the establishment of such a court in the 


near future, and it pledges to the President and the. 


Secretary of State the hearty support of the confer- 
ence, and invokes the co-operation of men of good will 
everywhere in bringing this beneficent result to pass. 

The conference has further noted with profound 
interest and satisfaction President Taft’s recent 
declaration in favor of the submission to arbitration 
of all matters of difference between nations without 
reservation of questions deemed to affect the national 
honor, and the conference expresses the earnest hope 
that the President and the Senate of the United 
States will give effect to this wise and far-seeing 
declaration by entering upon the negotiation of gen- 
eral treaties of arbitration of this character at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

The conference reaffirms its declaration of last 

year respecting the portentous growth of the military 
and naval establishments of the great powers, and 
calls renewed attention to the fact that the rapid 
development of the instrumentalities of law and 
justice for the settlement of international differences 
furnishes to the statesmanship of the civilized world 
the long-desired opportunity of limiting by agreement 
the further increase of armaments. 
- The coming celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrangement between Great Britain 
and the United States definitely limiting the naval 
force on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence to 
400 tons and four 18-pounders calls renewed atten- 
tion to the continued menace tothe peace of the 
world caused by the prevailing conditions and empha- 
sizes the fact, so well expressed by former President 
Roosevelt in his Christiania address, that with “sin- 
cerity of purpose, the great powers of the, world 
should find no insurmountable difficulty in reaching 
an agreement which would put an end to the present 
costly and growing extravagance of expenditure in 
naval armaments.” 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE BUSINESS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE CONFERENCE, AND UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED. 


Resolved, That a committee of three lawyers, with 
power to add to their number, be appointed by the 
chair to report to this conference in 1911 as to the 
best method of carrying into effect the recommenda- 
tion of successive Presidents of the United States, 
that the United States Government be vested with 
the power to execute, through appropriate action in 
the Federal courts, its treaty obligations, and gen- 
erally to furnish adequate protection to alien resi- 
dents in the United States. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, having listened with deep interest and 
sympathy to the report of the effort in the churches 
of Great Britain and Germany to promote good 
understanding and friendship between the peoples 
of those two countries, urges the American churches 
to more earnest and active co-operation with those 
bodies and with awakened religious men in all 


nations in the broader work of dispelling everywhere 
international prejudices, jealousies and arrogance, 
and of strengthening international reason and good 
will. ; 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best method of properly celebrating the 
completion of one hundred years of peace between 
the two English-speaking peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere; that such committee have power to 
add to its number and to co-operate with other com- 
mittees appointed for the same purpose in this coun- 
try and Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada; 
that it report at the next conference. 


[For Tay AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVEN- | 


TION. 


BY WILBUR K. THOMAS. 


The Sixth World’s Sunday-school Convention, 


which was held in Washington, D. C., Fifth month 
18th-24th, inclusive, indicates the high-water mark 
of public recognition of this great movement. The 
coming together of so many thousands of people from 
all parts of the world, the interest and enthusiasm 
attendant on such a gathering, and the prominence 
given the convention by the secular and religious 
press, has focused the attention of the world upon 
this, the greatest asset of the Church and the most 
fundamental organization for righteousness that 
there is in existence. To have not only the strong 
religious leaders, but the President of the United 
States, members of Congress, justices of the Supreme 
Court, upholding and advocating the Sunday-school 
movement, gives great encouragement to the cause. 

It is truly said of this that it was a world’s con- 
vention. There were delegates and representatives 
present from 24 different countries. Natives and 
missionaries from the far corners of the earth mingled 
with each other in paying tribute to the great cause. 
One realized as never before that missionary work 
was largely the teaching work of the Sunday-school. 
One of the pretty features of the convention was a 
tableau given by 100 Washington children. They 
marched into the room costumed in the garb of dif- 
ferent countries and each bearing the flag of the 
country represented. On the platform, all these 
mingled together, and above all was a flag with the 
cross of Christ and the motto, “By This Sign We 
Conquer.” There were 175 missionaries in attend- 
ance. Part of each day was given over to a roll-call 
of the nations, and the progress of the Sunday-school 
work was presented by someone from the different 
countries. This gave the convention a distinctly 
foreign missionary aspect, which was a signal depar- 
ture from the ordinary Sunday-school convention. 
But the knowledge of the wonderful progress of 
God’s Kingdom through the agency of the Sunday- 
school is more conducive to consecration than many. 
conferences on methods of work might be. The 
words of Dr. Meyer as to the object of the convention 
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may well be quoted here. “Our object is two-fold— 
first, to stimulate a missionary interest in Sunday- 
schools, and, secondly, to organize Sunday-school 
work and promote its ideals throughout the world.” 

The convention was great not only in scope, but 
in size. There were 2,780 accredited delegates. No 
effort was made to get visitors to register, but 1,200 
left their names at the registration desk. The great 
convention hall, seating 6,000 people, was crowded 
at almost every session, and much of the time there 
were from one to four simultaneous meetings. Sun- 
day afternoon there were 25 and Sunday night over 
100 separate meetings presided over by convention 
speakers. The newspapers estimated that there were 
from 10,000 to 12,000 people in the city on account 
ef the convention. 

The convention was great, also, in the unity ef 
Christian spirit manifested. Forty-seven denomina- 
tions were represented. To see people of diverse 
ideas sitting side by side and uniting in the same 
work was a full testimony to the value of the Sunday- 
school. The thought was emphasized many times 
that it is not creed, but Christ that is needed. 

The sessions were presided over by Dr. F. B. 
Meyer, London, president of the organization. In 
his opening address he said that “we should not be 
childish, but childlike.” His own sweet simplicity 
and lovable and childlike faith brought the lesson 
home to many of us that “of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

It is useless in a brief space to attempt to report 
any of the separate sessions of the convention. The 
full proceedings will be published in book form. The 
largest meeting was on Fifth-day evening, when the 
President of the United States, William Howard 
Taft, welcomed the delegates to the city and gave 
public testimony to the value of the Sunday-school. 
His wife was presented to the convention at the same 
time. The tribute accorded them as they stood 
together before that vast audience was one of the 
most thrilling events of the convention. The House 
of Representatives paid special tribute to the work. 

A féw of the most prominent speakers besides those 
already mentioned were Robert E. Speer; S. M. 
Zwemer, Arabia; J. Wilbur Chapman; John Wana- 
maker; J. C. Hartzell, Africa; Dr. 8S. Parks Cadman, 
Brooklyn. The music was conducted by the famous 
leader, E. O. Excell. 

A notable feature was the men’s parade of Sixth- 
day evening, when in spite of a heavy rain, 5,000 
men marched through the city to Convention Hall, 
where a large mass meeting was held. As the parade 
passed, one man was heard to say, “I did not know 
that there were so many Christian men, around.” 
The banners carried were quite suggestive. One that 
caused a great deal of thought and comment was, 
“Train up a child in’ the way he should go, and go 
that way yourself.” 

For the first time in its history the association 
asked for contributions to carry on the work. They 
asked for $75,000, and it was secured in a few hours. 
This is to be used largely in placing field workers 


in foreign lands to develop the Sunday-school idea 
and organization. 

Time after time during the convention was the 
cause of international peace brought forward. The 
enthusiasm and conviction manifested in this subject 
marks the Sunday-school as one of the greatest factors 
in the movement. The great body of Sunday-school 
workers continually teaching the young the Gospel 
of Peace is of inestimable value. 

The statistics presented show an increase in three 
years of 2,669,627, the total number of scholars 
enrolled now being 25,288,119. 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Philadelphia, was elected 
president for the next three years. E. K. Warren, 
Michigan, was elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Geneva, Switzerland, was selected as the 
place to hold the next convention, in the year 1913. 

It is estimated that there were about 100 Friends 
in attendance. Many of them met for worship at 
the Friends meeting-house in Washington on First- 
day morning. The Friends of Washington also 
arranged an informal reception on Second-day from 
5 to 7 P. M. for all the visiting Friends. A canvass 
taken at that time showed that all the yearly meet- 
ings were represented except New York, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oregon. North Carolina led in the 
number of delegates, having 15 present. Friends 
were represented on the convention program by 
Rufus M. Jones and Edward A. Kelsey. 

Such a gathering as this indicates that the Sunday- 
school is coming into its own. Our strongest and 
best leaders are realizing that if we would have a 
Christian nation, the children must be taught. The 
possibility of doing this and the ease with which it 
can be done is being realized as never before. Dr. 
Meyer’s paraphrase of a verse of Scripture may well 
be food for our thought: “Behold I stand at the 
door and knock. If a little child shall open unto me, 
I will come in.” 

12 Hazelwood St., 

Roxbury, Mass. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


The meeting at Sidney, Me., has experienced a revival and 
several have united with Friends. 


James R. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind., attended the First Friends 
Meeting, Chicago, on the 22d ult. and had very acceptable 
service in the meeting. a 


W. Ray Lewis, a student at Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., who will receive his master’s degree this spring, will 
instruct in the Biblical Department of Whittier College, Cali- 
fornia, next year. 


Charles $. White preached his farewell sermon at Muncie, 
Ind., the 29th ult. It is with a heavy heart that he leaves the 


work at this place after 20 months of pastoral service; but 


the health of his little son makes it expedient for him to go 
with his family to California. The boy’s health is improving. 

Friends at Everett, Wash., are about ready to put up their 
new meeting-house. The foundation and basement are already 
completed. A Quaker Study class at that place has been read- 
ing Friends literature for’ more than a year with splendid 
results. Work on this line is growing in favor in this part 
of the country. 
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West Branch Quarterly Meeting held at Ludlow Falls, Ohio, 
the 21st and 22d ult., enjoyed the presence and ministry of 
Isom Jackson, of Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Ind., and 
George F. Westgate, Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, Mich. 
Robert W. Douglas was granted a minute liberating him to 
attend New York and Nebraska Yearly Meetings. 


The faculty and senior class of the High School at Wichita, 
Kan., were entertained at Friends University the evening of 
the roth ult. More than 300 persons were present. The 
High School Senior Class numbers 97 this year. A social 
hour, a literary program, and refreshments were the: features 
of the evening. 

Josiah Dillon, Kiowa, Kan., attended Newberg Quarterly 
Meeting at Newberg, Ore., the 13th to 15th ult. Much of the 
business sessions of the quarterly meeting was occupied with 
the annual reports preparatory for yearly meeting. A subscrip- 
tion was taken to support a field worker in evangelistic work. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society at Newberg is cementing the base- 
ment floor of the meeting-house. 


Fairfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Manchester, Me., 
the 22d ult. L. Oscar Moon, Fall River, Mass., was present 
and preached a strong sermon on “The Ordinances from a 
Quaker Point of View.” The social conditions in the quar- 
terly meeting district claimed the attention of the business 
session. ‘The attendance was somewhat larger than usual on 
Seventh-day. 


Prof. Emmett E. Hadley, now principal of Hesper Acad- 
emy, Douglas County, Kan., will close his work there this 
spring and go as principal to Fowler Academy,Fowler, Kan., 
next year. The commencement exercises at Fowler Academy 
will take place next week. Prof. Frank H. Clark, Haviland, 
Kan., is expected to preach the baccalaureate sermon the 5th 
inst., and President Edmund Stanley, Friends University, will 
give the class address on the morning of the 1oth inst. 

Robert C. Root, Los Angeles, Cal., superintendent of peace 
in California Yearly Meeting, is also secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Peace Societies. From his second annual report, which 
has just been issued, it is evident that he has not been idle 
during the year. He has visited several of the Universities 
and Colleges along the Pacific Coast, arousing interest in his 
line, organizing contests, clubs, and the like, and stirring up 
the friends of peace generally. 


Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting was held at Bear Creek, 
Iowa, the 13th to 15th ult. Visitors present were W. Jasper 
Hadley, Y. M. Superintendent; Harry R. Keats, Des Moines ; 
Ella C. Coffin and Anna H. Kessler, Oskaloosa. 

The quarterly meeting placed itself on record as opposed to 
discontinuing the meeting of ministry and oversight. The sub- 
ject of how to maintain our peace principles in view of 
military training required in our State schools, was discussed. 


The trustees of the academy at Bloomingdale, Ind., have 
arranged to make some improvements during the summer 
vacation. A new heating plant will be installed. 

Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting met at Bloomingdale, Ind., 
the 21st ult. David Hadley, Danville, Ill, and Richard 
Haworth, South Wabash, were the visiting ministers in attend- 
ance. Friends have decided it would add to the social value 
of the quarterly meeting to take lunch together in Fifth and 
Eighth months. The plan will be tried for the’ first time 
Eighth month next. 


Friends at Indianapolis are publishing a monthly magazine 
called The Silent Evangel. ‘The first issue appeared in Fourth 
month. The last issue, which is before us, contains a calendar 
of meetings for the local meeting, discussions concerning the 
First-day work, the Laymen’s Missionary Convention, the 
Winona Friends Association, and other topics. The principal 
part of the space, however, is devoted to an account of the 
Laymen’s Convention, held at Indianapolis in Fourth month. 

A similar paper, called the Religious Monthly, is published 
by the meeting at Winchester, Ind., the first issue of which 
appeared last Twelfth month. 


The late Caroline Smith, New York, was a birthright 
metnber of Friends. She gave evidence at an early age of 


extreme conscientiousness and during her whole life exhibited 
remarkable fidelity in the observance of all religious obliga- 
tions, a trait which marked the lives of her maternal ancestry 
for several generations. During her maturer years she imbibed 
deeply the missionary spirit and for 18 years prior to her 
death she was engaged in that work in connection with the 
Twenty-first Ward Mission and Industrial Association. Her 
visits among the poor were most acceptable and her prayer 
with the mothers most uplifting. She was greatly beloved by 
the many families who miss her faithful visits. 


Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting met at Tacoma, Wash., the 
7th ult. Josiah Dillon, Kiowa, Kan., and Harvey Crumley, a 
fraternal delegate from Oregon Yearly Meeting, were accept- 
ably present. Claude Parker was acknowledged a minister at 
this meeting. “The Care of Meetings Made Up of Convinced 
Friends,” was a subject which claimed considerable attention. 

Sixth-day evening preceding the quarterly meeting Esther 
B. L. Terrell gave an interesting paper on “Why We Are 
Friends.” J. Edgar Williams, Seattle, preached Seventh-day 
morning from the text “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” Seventh-day evening was devoted to home missions. 
Tacoma Friends are very much scattered, so meals were 
served at the meeting-house and were enjoyed by everyone. 
The local meeting at this place is in need of some one to do 
pastoral work. 


Friendswood Monthly Meeting, Friendswood, Texas, was 
held the 21st. ult., with a good attendance. The members at 
League City requested the privilege of holding a monthly 
meeting there. The request was united with and forwarded 
to Rose Hill Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, for confirmation. 
As soon as the new monthly meeting is set up, Friends in 
Southern Texas expect to ask for a quarterly meeting which 
will meet at Friendswood and League City. Several Friends 
have settled in this part of Texas during the past two years, 
many of them going there in hopes of improving their health. 
Rachel E. Thomas, a minister from Kokomo Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Ind., spent five months in Friendswood Monthly Meet- 
ing during the winter and spring, and returned home much 
improved in health. The academy closed two weeks ago. A 
class of three were graduated. The Christian Endeavor 
Society and Bible school at Friendswood manifest a good 
degree of spiritual life and interest. 


Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Bolton, Mass., on 
the 12th ult. John S. Kimber was the visiting minister, 

Dinner was served in the attractive hall opposite the meet- 
ing-house. This hall was presented to the meeting a few 
years ago by a New York gentleman, who in his boyhood 
attended this meeting. It is the more appreciated bécause the 
meeting-house is remote from village or public conveyance. 
After lunch the business meeting convened. The clerk, Earle 
J. Harold, is at Woodbrooke, England. §. M. Shedd and 
J. Metcalf served for the day. D. Wheeler and S. J. Swift 
were much missed and a letter expressing the feeling of the 
meeting was directed to be sent to them. 

The quarterly meeting in the spring is held successively at 
Bolton, Woonsocket and Worcester. J. Ellwood Paige once 
said that if it were not for this “peripatetic” meeting and the 
farmers’ almanac, the duties of the clerk of N. E. Y. M. would 
be less arduous. 


The Nebraska Friend sums up the Meeting-extension work 
in the yearly meeting for the past year as follows: 

“Splendid revivals in Springbank Quarterly Meeting under 
the preaching of Harry Hayes. As a result of these, the 
meetings at Kemma, Springbank and Plainview have all taken 
on new life, and under the vigorous care of their respective 
pastors are stronger than ever before. ‘The recent increase of 
the pastor’s salary at Springbank, together with an addition 
to the parsonage and the repairing of the meeting-house are 
a favorable indication of the practical nature of this spiritual 
uplift. The revival at Hay Springs has been very gratifying 
to the yearly meeting as well as to the pastor, Clyde Roberts, 
and the faithful little band of followers through whose efforts 
a meeting has thus far been maintained. A visit from Edgar 
A. Wollam, for evangelistic work, proved a great blessing to 
Hiawatha Quarterly Meeting. Helpful revivals have also 
taken place at Alda and North Loup. Encouraging reports 
have reached us from time to time of the work in Paonia, 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Boulder. Lack of workers has 
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unfortunately rendered it necessary for the meetings at Gross 
and South Dakota to be without pastors. A new meeting has 
been started in Fremont with the result that there is now a 
membership of twenty-five in contrast to only one of nine 
months ago. Not so successful was the effort made to start 
a meeting in Lynch, and the work in Omaha in still_in a 
somewhat precarious condition.” 


Dublin Yearly Meeting at its recent annual gathering sent 
an appeal to the British Government asking that immediate 
steps be taken to bring an end to the traffic in opium betwee 
India and China, not by means of any gradual process as at 
present, but by prompt suppression. One of the closing sittings 
of the yearly meeting was quite unique. R. J. Patterson, a 
Presbyterian minister of Armagh attended and gave an account 
of the foundation and progress of the Irish Protestant Tem- 
perance Association, popularly known as the “Catch-My-Pal.” 
The speaker dealt with the name of the organization which had 
aroused some criticism. “Catch” was taken from the Gospel; 
the word “Pal” was amongst the/Slang words in the dictionary, 
but its influence in rousing and lifting so many from the depths 
of degradation would, he hoped, result in the word being lifted 
out of the gutter and ennobled. The speaker forcibly ‘traced 
the triumphant progress of the movement in the North of 
Ireland, where town after town had been won for total abstin- 
ence. In Armagh, Down, Tyrone, Londonderry victory was 
nearly complete. In the great city of Belfast there was a sec- 
tion of the population still to be won, but even there, a great 
impression had been made. Apart from Belfast, Antrim 
County, had been won also. In reply to questions, the speaker 
described the pledge and its accompanying form, which 
included the raising of the clenched hand, as the words were 
repeated, the formula, after the usual pledge of total abstinence 
closing with the words, “I shall see this thing through.” 

A suggestion was made that all present who wished to take 
the pledge and to join the movement should stand up. About 
thirty did so and took the pledge in the form above described. 


The 42d semi-annual meeting of the College Park Associa- 
tion of Friends was held at their meeting-house, San Jose, 
Cal., the 7th ult. The day was ideal, and the opening meeting 
for worship began at 10.15 A. M. Several took part in the 
devotional exercises. Joel Bean spoke at some length on 
“The Foundation of God Standeth Sure.” Prof. Augustus T. 
Murray, the presiding clerk, being absent, Walter E. Vail was 
chosen to preside. Rebecca Satterthwait and others reported 
the “Good Cheer Club.” Cornelia Taber, for her mother, 
Anna Taber, reported the Japanese Mission. The usual con- 

‘tribution was ordered paid from the treasury, and a committee 

appointed to receive voluntary additions. Cornelia ‘Taber 
made an interesting report of the work of the Indian Asso- 
ciation. James Bean reported for the Ramallah Mission. 
James Bean read a letter from Lewis A. Piere, pastor of the 
meeting at Los Gatos, expressing regret that other duties pre- 
vented him from being at the meeting. He spoke of the 
pleasure and profit he had received from attending the meet- 
ings in the past, saying, “In my worshin I spend much time 
in silent waiting on the Spirit, and find great pleasure in 
meeting with those accustomed to the same manner of wor- 
ship.” Anna Cox collected for the “Good Cheer Club,” and 
Catherine Cox for the Indian Association. 

As the meeting re-convened at 1.30 additional chairs were 
brought in and filled. After a brief silence all rose and 
repeated the &th Psalm, A letter from Tong Sing Wong, the 
12-year-old son of “The Chinese Quaker,” Tong Sing Kow, 
beautifully composed and written in English and addressed to 
his American grandmother, Wilhelmina B. Jones, was read 
by Lily Cox. The program for the afternoon was continued: 
“In Memoriam, William Walton,” read by Rebecca Satter- 
thwait; “Personal Recollections of Joseph Bevan Braithwaite,” 
by Joel Bean; Recitation, “My Psalm,” by Katherine B. Cook, 
and “An Early Psalter,” by Deborah H. Vail. In reading and 
discussing the papers more than twenty took part. 


A Conference of Ministers and Workers of Vermilion Quar- 
terly Meeting, Illinois, was held at Friends’ Chapel the 2d and 
3d ult. The conference opened Second-day evening with a 
sermon by Noah Dixon from I John 1 :8-10. Next morning, 
after singing and Bible reading, Mary Hubbard spoke on 
“The Needs of the Church as Seen by the Young People.” 
She felt the need of sympathy between the old and young, 
and asked that the younger people be given a chance to exer- 
cise their awakening gifts in the home meeting without harsh 
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criticism, but with the kindly admonition of the older mem- 
bers. The second theme was, “What Can Be Done to Hold 
Those. Attending Bible School at the Preaching Service.” 
Simon Hester opened the subject. He had no definite plan to 
offer, since individual cases require special treatment. Great 
care should be exercised by the minister in studying individual 
needs, studying the word of God, and by keeping in touch 
with the Holy Spirit; but the responsibility does not always 
rest with the minister. Look out for the difficulties as they 
present themselves, and try to remove them. : 

A sermon by Edward M. Woodard, the yearly meeting 
superintendent of evangelistic work, dwelt upon the need for 
greater sympathy. If people are really wrong, look at it that 
way, but do not condemn one because he does not come up 
to your standing in non-essentials. Do not be too positive 
about right and wrong when there is a question about it. 
Time was then given for discussion. 

Frank Ashby presented the first theme of the afternoon, 
“How Can We Reach and Hold the Non-Meeting Going 
Masses?” His principle was briefly stated: “We must get 
close to the people.” It is left too largely to the preacher to 
reach the outside world. We must organize and come in 
touch with the different gifts in order to utilize our talents. 
Do not be discouraged if people do not respond immediately ; 
keep trying. William Cleaver then spoke on “The Teaching 
and Example of Jesus Christ, and Social Life.” His paper 
was so acceptable, it was directed sent to THE AMERICAN 
FrienD. Edward M. Woodard then spoke on the subject 
“What is a Miracle, Why Did Christ Perform Them, and 
What is There in Them for Us Today?” His definition of a 
miracle is an act which is performed out of harmony with 
natural laws. Jesus used them to prove His Messiahship. 
They give us confidence in God, who is greater than His laws. 

Harvey Hollingsworth read a paper on “The Financial 
Problems of the Church.” This, too, seemed good enough 
to pass along, and was ordered sent to THE AMERICAN 
Frienv. A helpful discussion and a testimony meeting closed 
the exercises for the day. J. D. Newlin acted as president and 
Olive E. Guyer as secretary. 


BORN. 


BLACKBURN.—To Dr. Elisha and Virginia L. Blackburn, 
Salem, Ohio, on Fifth month 9, 1910, a daughter. 


Rees.—T'o Emory J. and Deborah G. Rees, Urbana, IIl., on 
Fourth month 15th, 1910, a daughter, Dorothy. 


DIED. 


Hare.—At his home near Holland, Va., Third month 1, 1910, 
Joseph J. Hare, an elder of Lower Monthly Meeting and 
Somerton particular meeting. He had just entered his seventy- 
ninth year and has been a life-long and consistent member of 
the Society of Friends. 


Hm1.—At his home in Amesbury, Mass., Fifth month 14, 
1910, Albert C. Hill, aged seventy-four years. A life-long 
member of the Society of Friends, and for many years an 
esteemed elder. 


Oren.—At St. Francis’ Hospital, LaCrosse, Minn., Fourth 
month roth, 1910, Moses Oren, aged seventy years. The 
deceased was a valued member of Hesper Monthly Meeting, 
Towa, and his remains were sent to Hesper for interment. 


Parinter.—At the home of his son, Henry W. Painter, near 
Spiceland, Ind., Fourth month 30, 1910, Samuel S. Painter, son 
6f Jesse and Elizabeth Smith Painter, aged eighty-nine years 
and eleven months. 


Smitu—At New York, Third month 10, 1910, Caroline 
Smith, an esteemed member of New York Monthly Meeting, 
aged seventy-four years. An item concerning this Friend 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Srupps.—At the home of his son, Oatis A. Stubbs, near 
Lewisville, Ind., Fifth month 4, toro, Charles Stubbs, son of 
Joseph and Margaret Stubbs, nearly eighty-three years of age. 


Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere! 


—Last words from Longfellow’s pen. 
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[Sixth month 


Che Suternationat Lesson 


SIXTH MONTH 12, IQI0. 
THE CANAANITISH WOMAN. 


MATTHEW 15 : 21-28. 
GoipEN TExt.—Great is thy faith; be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt. Matt. 15 : 28. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Sixth month 6th. The Canaanit- 


LESSON XI. 


ish woman. Matt. 15 : 21-28. 
Third-day. A father’s plea. Luke .9 : 37-45. 
Fourth-day. A Roman centurion’s faith. 
uke 7 : I-10. 
Fifth-day. Whosoever. Rom. 10: 1-13. 
; Sixth-day. The Lord heareth. Ps. 145 > 
-21. 
Seventh-day. Praise for answered prayer. 
Ps. 66 : 8-28. 
First-day. Mark’s narrative. Mark 7 : 24- 
30. er 


Time.—Early in A. D. 29, not long 
after last lesson. 

Place—On the borders of the terri- 
tory of Tyre and Sidon, about 50 miles 
northwest of the Sea of Galilee. 

Parallel passage—Mark 7: 24-30. 

The hostility which was now shown 
against Jesus led Him to seek a place 
for rest and retirement, and this He 
found in the territory of Phenicia. It 
is the only recorded instance of Jesus 
going outside of what was regarded as 
Jewish territory. The emissaries of the 
Pharisees in Jerusalem would not be 
likely to follow Him into foreign terri- 
tory. It is also likely that He wished to 
escape the mistaken enthusiasm of the 
multitudes (John 6:15). Again, He 
may have wished for a time of quiet to 
instruct His disciples. But the report 
of His miracles had preceded Him, so 
that seclusion was impossible. 

21. “Thence.” From Galilee. “Into.” 

Some think that Jesus went “up to,” but 
not over, the boundary; but this opinion 
does not seem to be justified either by 
this verse or Mark 7:24, 31. He could 
hardly go “through Sidon” unless in 
Phenician land. 
_ 22, “A Canaanitish woman.” ‘That 
is, a Phenician. These people were a 
mixed race, descended from the old in- 
habitants of Canaan. Mark says, a 
“Greek, a Syrophoenician by race.” 
“Greek”- means a Gentile, and probably 
that she spoke Greek. Syro-Phoenician 
in distinction from the Liby-Phoeni- 
cians, who lived in Libya in Africa. 
Matthew’s title was from the Jewish 
point of vieew; Mark’s from the Roman. 
“Demon.” R. V. 

23. “Answered her not a word.” At 
first sight a strange thing to do, but 
it could not have been done without a 
purpose. “Send her away.” It is likely 
that they meant, “Do as she wishes, so 
that we shall not be annoyed.” 

24. “I was not sent,” etc. While the 
Gospel was for all mankind, Christ’s 
personal mission while on earth was to 
the Jews. This does not apply to the 
disciples except during His lifetime 
(see Matt. 10:6). The reason of that 
limitation is evident: (1) If He had 
begun to preach to Gentiles, the Jewish 
prejudices were so strong He could not 
have reached Jews, through whom the 
message was to be carried to the world— 
the fittest ones to carry it; (2) the 
disciples were not ready for such a mis- 
sion and message—they could not have 
believed it. 

25. Hitherto the woman had followed 
Him, now she came to the house (Mark 
7:24, 25) where He was, and prostrated 
herself before Him. 


26. “It is not meet.” It is not fitting 
or appropriate. Mark adds, “Let the 
children first be fed.” ‘This somewhat 
softens the rebuke. The word for 
“dogs” is the diminutive, “doggies,” and 
hence it does not mean the dogs in the 
streets, the curs and scavengers, but the 
household animals—the pets. The chil- 
dren should be fed first, then what. is 
left can be given to the little dogs who 
wait for the pieces. 

27. The quick wit of the woman 
comes to her help. She says, “I am 
content to be a dog, for it is a recog- 
nized right of the dogs to eat of the 
crumbs which fall under the table.” “The 
metaphor which Christ has used for 
rejecting her petition she turns into a 
reason for granting it.” It is as if she 
said, “There is no necessity to deprive 
the Jews of any blessings; you have 
left Israel, you are in a foreign land, 
and I only ask for what they have thrown 
away.” In the original the word for 
“crumbs” is also a diminutive, “little 
crumbs.” 

28. “Great is thy faith.” Matthew 
dwells on the faith aspect (compare 
Matt. 8:10). In Mark, Jesus is said to 
have commended her cleverness “For 
this saying.” It is only two aspects— 
she had both wit and faith. The wit 
was evidence Of her faith in Christ, for 
she would not have made the reply she 
did had not she felt assured that He 
would answer her petition. 

Few incidents in the life of our Lord 
have given rise to as much discussion as 
this. Every part of it has been dis- 
sected, as it were. 

Some think that Christ rebuffed the 
woman, and finally yielded to her impor- 
tunity. Such a view seems to be wholly 
in opposition to Christ’s attitude of 
spirit. There is no other case in the 
Gospel where Christ refused help. to 
those who desired it and who were really 
suffering and needy. There is no in- 
stance where He either spoke ill of the 
Gentiles or treated them so. Rather the 
reverse. See Luke 4:25, 26; Matt. 8: 
10-12. The delay was for the benefit of 
the disciples—to show them that one 
whom they considered a “Gentile dog” 
was capable of as great faith as any 
favored Jew. And that, knowing the 
woman would get her petition, He was 
willing to try her faith for the sake of 
the disciples, knowing at the same time 
in the end the woman’s faith would be 
strengthened. 


Christian Endeavor 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to tay Sa D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.} 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH I12, IQIO. 


GOD KNOWS. 
Ps. 103: 1-4; Marr. 6: 7-8. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 6th. God knows 
our life. Rev. 3 : 1-6. 
Third-day. God knows our need. Matt. 6: 


25-34. 
Hourtuday: God knows our sorrows. Ex. 
3 ae II Cor. 1 : 3-4. 
ifth-day. God cares. I Pet. 5 : 5-7, Ito. 


Sixth-day. God carries our burdens. Isa. 


46 2 3-4. 
Seventh-day. God crowns us. Ps. 5 : 11-12. 


One of the deepest expressions of love 
and loyalty that a child can give is to 
feel that the Father knows, and to be 
glad and confident in the realization of 


that knowledge. The fact that sin 
breeds a sense of guilt, which means 
that fatal separation from God which we 
call death, was the earliest disciplinary 
addition to the moral knowledge of 
our first parents. Then they feared that 
God would know, and the fear bred a 
guilty half-hope that hiding might cir- | 
cumvent His knowledge, and ever since 
that time there haye been men who 
would gladly think that He does not 
know. 

But to the perishing Hagar, longing 
for the life of her first-born, even in 
the midst of her despair, the “God that 
seeth” was a God of hope and deliver- 
ance. Jacob knew not the presence of 
Him who followed the wandering boy 
until the dream recalled the fact of the 
abiding Jehovah, and every mother’s 
prayer rises with deeper faith and surer 
confidence that for her son, far from 
the old fireside, and perhaps far from 
the fold, there is yet a near Presence, 
One who knows, as did He who was at 
the summit of Jacob’s vista. Moses 
doubtless thought of God while he kept 
the flocks in the wilderness, but the 
wonder of the burning bush assured 
him, and we learn to see in flower and 
tree and waving grain the presence of 
One whose loving knowledge of our 
need, with Jesus, freely gives us all 
things. 

It isn’t any critical, student knowl- 
edge of which we think when we re- 
member that God knows. It is the 
knowledge of the Master, not seeking 
to know curiously, but helpfully; not 
concerned to build up Himself, but to 
build us up by imparting to us such 
intimations of that which He knows as 
will enlarge our vision and our hope. 
The newspapers report several deaths 
from fear and excitement on account of 
the comet. Fear is the child of ignor- 
ance, and itself brings into bondage. 
The ideal is to know even as we are 
known. We know now in part, and the 
most precious factor in our part knowl- 
edge is its expansibility by reason of 
co-ordination and co-operation with 
God. 

Praying is bringing part knowledge 
into the presence of perfect knowledge, 
that its limitations may be in some de- 
gree removed, its boundaries in some 
measure enlarged—that we may move 
towards the perfect day of the future by 
the step that belongs to this day’s prog- 
ress. We are taught not to use vain 
repetitions; we do not come to instruct 
Him with whom we counsel. He is the 
adviser, the imparter of wisdom out of 
a full storehouse; and the sense of His 
‘knowledge ought to rest upon us like 
a soothing, healing balm. Our friends 
and fellow-workers may not know our 
hopes and efforts; He does, and credits 
us with achievement because we have. 
chosen effort, and will bring to pass the 
way that is committed to Him. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month 2ed. ohn 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. ; 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 


2, 1910. ] 
NEW PUBLICATION. 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, Vol. VII. 


Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
George W. Gilmore and others. Price: 
cloth, $5.00 per volume. Set complete in 
I2 volumes. 


The seventh volume of the New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge has just made _ its 
appearance. A volume every three 
months has been issued, and five more 
are yet to appear to complete the work. 
The present volume brings the work 
down to the subject, “Moralities.” 

Probably the article which will attract 
universal attention is that on ‘“Mar- 
riage,” covering in brief every phase of 
the historical, ethical, ecclesiastical and 
religious aspects of the subject. Mixed 
marriages, divorces, remarriage of 
divorced persons and consanguinity in 
marriage, from ecclesiastical viewpoints, 
are fully explained. 


“Missions to the Heathen” occupies 
no less than 24 pages, and deals in a 
most thorough way with missions, 


Catholic and Protestant, to non-Christian 
people, considering especially the basis, 
history, results and methods of this 
work. The bibliography is exceptionally 
extensive. 
“Mohammed—Mohammedanism,” by 
Prof. Gilmore, of the Bangor (Maine) 
Theological Seminary, brings the reader 
face to face with the salient facts in 
Christianity’s most bitter and relentless 
enemy. We are told that the followers 
of Mohammed number today 270,000,000, 
and that Islam is one of the great mts- 
stonary religions of the world. Its adher- 
ents are increasing in West Africa,. in 


HARD ON CHILDREN 
WHEN TEACHER HAS COFFEE \HABIT. 


” 


“Best is best, and best will ever live. 
When a person feels this way about 
Postum they are glad to give testimony 
for the benefit of others. 

A school teacher down in Miss. says: 
“T had been a coffee drinker since my 


childhood, and the last few years it had | 


injured me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at brcaleesee 
would cause me to become so nervous 
that I could scarcely go through with 
the day’s duties, and this nervousness 
was often accompanied by deep depres- 
sion of spirits and heart palpitation. 

“T am a teacher by profession, and 
when under the influence of coffee had 
to struggle against crossness when in 
the school room. 

“When talking this over with my phy- 
sician, he suggested that I try Postum, 
so I purchased a package and made it 
carefully according to directions; found 
it excellent of flavor, and nourishing. 

“In a short time I noticed very grati- 
fying effects. My nervousness dis- 
appeared, I was not irritated by my 
pupils, life seemed full of sunshine, and 
my heart troubled me no longer. 

“T attribute my change in health and 
spirits to Postum alone.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. - They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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the Congo regions, in central Asia, and 
in southern India. 

Closely allied to what Christian mis- 
sionaries have long regarded as “the 
Mohammedan peril” in Africa, Asia and 
India, must be mentioned “Mithraism,” 
long since one of Christianity’s mighty 
dead. This religion for centuries 
closely contested with Christianity for 
the religious supremacy of the Roman 
world. 

When this enemy had been conquered 
by the polemics of the fathers, Baby- 
lonia, the cradle of Mithraism, sent a 
dread-worthy successor, the religion of 
Mani, or Manicheism. Christianity 
fought its hardest battle with this new 
Toe. 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 338) 
The cities showing the largest percent- 


ages of Roman Catholic communicants | 


are Eall River, 86.5 per cent.; San 
Francisco, 81.1 per cent.; New Orleans, 
79.7 per cent.; New York, 76.9 per cent. ; 
Providence, 76.5 per cent.; St. Louis, 69 
per cent.; Boston, 68.7 per cent.; Chi- 
cago, 68.2 per cent., and Philadelphia, 
51.8 per cent. 

In the 5 leading cities the proportion 
of communicants to population was: 
New York, 44.7 per cent. ; 


per cent.; Philadelphia, 38.8 per cent.; 
Boston, 62.6 per cent., and St. Louis, 
46.6 per cent. It is stated that, in gen- 


eral, cities which have a relatively large | 
show a | 


Roman Catholic population: 
higher percentage of Church members 


than cities in which this body has a com- | 


paratively small representation. In Fall | 
River 86.5 per cent. of the total number | 
of members reported were Roman 


Catholics and the Church membership 
represented 67.8 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, while in Memphis, where 84.4 per 
cent. of the communicants reported 
belonged to Protestant bodies, the 
Church membership was only 30 per 
cent. of the population. 


A negro came running down the lane 
as though the Old Boy were after him. 
“What are you running for, 
called the colonel from the barn. “TI 
ain’t a-runnin’ for’,”’ shouted Mose. 
“se a-runnin’ from !’—Everybody’s 


Chicago, 40.7 


Mose?” | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 


than 25c. Cash with order, 


BIBLE HOLINESS is a book of about 200 
Pages, written by a member of the vagiieget 
of Friends; price 50 cents. Address, J ° 
McCORMIG , Georgetown, IIl. 


AN IDEAL HOME, two miles from Pacific 
College. No better land for Apricots, Apples, 
Walnuts and small fruits. Good house, new 
barn. Two family orchards bearing. Running 
water for stock. Some valuable timber. Pike 
road to town. Will sell half or all of a 74 acre 
Oe i wee Carro.u Kirk, Newberg, Oregon, 

.D. No. 3. 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street tate: Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


ILLINOIS HOLINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


A school that aims to meet the needs of 
the soul, as well as the mind and body. 
Deep spirituality, holy refinement, thorough 
scholarship, good teachers, low expenses, 
best of work. 

Easily reached, fine location, good water, 
healthful climate, fine building lots, and 
small tracts of ground for sale. Write for 
catalogue. Address, 


O. A. NESBITT, Sec., Georgetown, Ill. 
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FINANCIAL 


[ay Farm Monrcaces 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. Wecollect and remit inter- 
@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
no loan made to exceed 40 per 
Collections made 
Long and suc- 
furnished. 


inspected; 
eent. of our valuation. 
without expense to Investor. 
cessful experience. References 
Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


% 
6 LENDER ! LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 
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Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


NET TO] FARM 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 
At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 


per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Spring Lake, Texas; or S. W. 


DOWNS, or ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, at the 
same address. 


OUMMERCIAL 


4LF- TONES W.Cor IO™R ARCS 


VE CUTS 
OLOR WORK FPL ADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 


WHITE 


% 

Every woman who expects to revel 
in shirt waists this Summer will 
appreciate the easy accomplishment 
of the all-white costume, with some 


of these cool, white Skirts in the 
wardrobe : 


Linene Skirts—$1.00 to $2.00 
Linen or Rep Skirts — $2.00 to $3.75 
Lawn Skirts—$1.00 to $2.50 
India Linon Skirts—$2.00 and $2.50 


All the prettiest, triggest summer 
styles— with and without tunic; 
straight lines, broken panels, pretty 
flaring plaits or plaits-and-panels— 
the most becoming model for every 
figure—and no need for waist-band 
of extra size forgotten, 


xs—> Second Floor, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his de3th 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents | 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay | 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost | 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visitsand Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 542 x 8% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


; Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life 24 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,250,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge ior 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones; Keystone, Race 70-09 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadel phi- 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI lL. RUE 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA 8S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
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THow Miracles Hbound 
& 2 


} OW miracles abound 
In each small plot of ground !— 
Aye, in the sky above it! 
(Do you not love it, 
The vast of sky a-thrill with lyric sound!) 
Now comes, now goes, 
The wonder of the rose; 
Color or flower, and both a boon 
Renewed with dawn of June. 
Each day the hyacinthine twilight fills 
The chalice of the hills. 
Ever there’s some fresh nectary 
For the knight-errant bee. 
And song—ah, the blithe bounty that sheds 
beauty 
On the stern ways of duty! 
Forsooth, the doctrine’s sound 
That miracles abound! 
H’en the green sod, 
Yea, or the umbered clod, 
Revealeth God! 


—Clinton Scollard in The S. 8. Times. 
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Events and Comments 


_ 


It virtually rests with Governor 
Hughes to decide whether the Govern- 
ment shall collect the $27,000,000 tax 
that has just been assessed against the 
corporations of the country by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue under 
the corporation tax provisions of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. The Supreme 
Court has restored the 15 cases pending 
before it to the docket for reargument 
before the full bench. 

Obviously, the seven justices now able 


to perform duty were divided 4 to 3 on 


the question of sustaining the tax, and 
were not willing to permit that kind of 
a decision to be rendered. 


After twelve weeks’ consideration, the 
Senate finally passed the administration 
railroad bill by a vote of 50 to 12. This 
overwhelming support was due to the 
radical changes made in the original 
measure which. satisfied the 
Republicans and many of the Democrats, 
Some of the main features of the 


measure as it now stands are as follows: . 


It provides for the creation of a new 
‘court of commerce,” for the considera- 
tion exclusively of appeals from orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The court is to consist of five Judges, 
who are to be appointed in the first 
instance by the President for terms 
respectively of one, two, three, four and 
five years. Each as he retires to take up 
the work of a Circuit Judge, will be suc- 
ceeded by a designation from the circuit 
bench, these and other vacancies to be 


‘ 


FEED CHILDREN 
PROPERLY SELECTED FOOD. 
BIG DIVIDENDS. 


ON i PaAXxS 


If parents will give just a little intelli- 
gent thought to the feeding of. their 
children the difference in the health of 
the little folks will pay, many times over, 
for the small trouble. 

A mother writes saying: “Our chil- 


dren are all so much better and stronger | 


than they ever were before we made a 
change in the character of the food. We 
have quit using potatoes three times a 
day with coffee and so much meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some 
fruit, either fresh or stewed, or canned, 
some Grape-Nuts with cream, occasion- 
ally some soft boiled eggs, and some 
Postum for breakfast and _ supper. 
Then for dinner they have some meat 
and vegetables. 

“It would be hard to realize the 
change in the children, they have grown 
so sturdy and strong, and we attribute 
this change to.the food elements that, I 


understand, exist in Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. 
“A. short time ago my baby was 


teething and had a great deal of stomach 
and bowel trouble. Nothing seemed to 
agree with him until I tried Grape- 
Nuts softened and mixed with rich 


milk and he improved rapidly and got. 


sturdy and well.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 


in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
aver read the above letter. A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


insurgent, 


filled by appointment by the Chief Jus- 


tice of the Supreme Court. 

The long and short haul provision of 
the present interstate commerce law 
would be amended so as to permit a 
greater charge for a short haul than for 
a long haul only with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Es- 
pecial provision is made against the fix- 
ing of a lower rate for the purpose of 
destroying water competition. 

Railroad companies are required to 
furnish written statements of rates from 
one place to'another upon the written 
application of a shipper, under a penalty 
of $250 for misstatement or for failure 
to comply with such application, 

Either upon complaint or, upon its 
own initiative, the commission is author- 
ized to determine the reasonableness of 
individual or joint rates or classifica- 
tion, and if such rates are found to be 
unreasonable, discriminatory, preferen- 
tial or prejudicial, the commission is 
authorized to determine and prescribe 
a proper maximum rate. 

At intervals of six months the com- 
mission is required to make an analysis 
of tariffs and classifications, and to in- 
vestigate the advisability of a uniform 
classification. 

Telegraph and telephone lines are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The commission is authorized to de- 
termine the reasonableness of rates and 
a penalty is imposed of from $100 to 
2,000 against granting franks or passes 
for the transmission of messages. Special 
night and press rates are authorized. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 


California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- | 


tier, Cal. Sixth month 22d. 


John 


| Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 


dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockweod, Ont., Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 


3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 
NOTICES. 
Hesper Friends Academy, founded 


1884, provides a four years’ academy or 
high school course. Just closed a very 
successful year. 

The Board of Trustees will be glad 
to consider applications for principal— 
one who can fill the position of pastor 
also. Correspondence solicited by Sam- 
uel Stanley, president, or Laura Cloud, 
secretary, Eudora, Kan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 


The sixth session of the Summer 
School of Missions under the auspices 
of Interdenominational Committees of 
the Central West, representing Women’s 
Boards of Foreign and Home Missions, 
will be held at Winona Lake, Ind., Sixth 
month 23d to 3oth. 

Winona Lake is widely known for its 
association with numerous large Chris- 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of-** The 
American Friend" to this column, It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


BIBLE HOLINESS is a book of about 200 
pages, written by a member of the Societ 
of Friends; price 50 cents. Address, J. N. 
McCORMIG , Georgetown, IIl. 


FOR SALE--A good general mercantile busi- 
ness. Building next to P.O. Town of about 
six hundred inhabitants. Situated in the 
wheat belt. Friends Church with a member- 
ship of about five hundred. Friends Academy. 
For particulars, address Woopwarp Bros. or 
Frank H. Cuarx, Haviland, Kansas. 


THE BREAKERS 


Directly on beach, always cool, no 
mosquitoes, excellent table, fishing 
and sailing, moderate rates, patron- 
ized by Friends. Send for booklet. 


Beach Haven, - New Jersey 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---Alll Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


tian enterprises and is reached by way 
of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
R. R., and the Michigan division of the 
Big Four R. R. There is also an inter- 
urban electric railway. 

Those coming from or through Chi- 
cago may obtain a special rate of $3.60 
for round trip from there lasting fifteen 
days. Ask for Winona Lake fifteen-day 
ticket. 

Registration of members of the school 
will begin at 5 P. M., Sixth month 23d, 
in the Auditorium Building. 

The purpose of this gathering is to 
bring together for prayer, conference 
and study all who feel the greatness and 
importance of the missionary enterprise, 
and to present the newest and _ best 
plans for the Bible school, young people’s 
and women’s societies. 

The program consists of lectures on 
both foreign and home text-books, Bible 
studies, addresses by missionaries, 
special conferences for young people’s 
and children’s work, denominational ral- 
lies, evening lectures by speakers of 
national reputation, etc. 

Willis R. Hotchkiss, from Africa, will 
speak at the morning service in the 
auditorium, First-day, Sixth month 26th. 

It is hoped that Friends will make a 
special effort to attend that they may 


‘ receive the blessing and inspiration that 


come from such a course of study. 
Rates at the hotels and boarding 
houses range from $4 to $15 per week. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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“THE NEW AND LIVING WAY.” 


This is by no means the only generation that 
has been compelled to face new issues! The entire 
spiritual history of man has been marked with transi- 
tion epochs when the fire of God, burning in the 
bush or burning in the human heart, has revealed 
that the time has come to go forward. 
requires the prophet-spirit to hear the call and to 
see what roads lead backward and what paths go on 
into God’s truth. 

There is nowhere a clearer case of a prophet equal 
to the crisis than in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The reader would do well to go through it and under- 


But it always 


score the word new each-time it is used, and also 
note the “things that are being shaken,” are “being 
done away,” and that “are vanishing away.” The 
things that are breaking down are, too, the very things 
that have been most prominent features of the 
religion in which the writer of the epistle was 
brought up. He says that the old “covenant,” which 
had been the very central glory of the religion of 
Israel, is done away and supplanted by a new cove- 
nant, far better than the old. The old tabernacle, 
which had seemed so holy, is now called “ta man-made 
tabernacle”—a tabernacle which man pitched—and 
is superseded by a new and living tabernacle which 
brings the real presence of God among men. The 
Old Testament revelation, he says, was in sundered 
portions and in a variety of manners, and has now 
been far surpassed by a new and living revelation 
in a divine Son, who is the very eftulgence of God’s 
glory and the image of His substance. The ancient 
priesthood, which had been supposed to be directly 
ordained of God, is now ealled a weak and rudi- 
mentary. system, based on “the law of a carnal com- 
mandment,” and is brought to an end by the coming 
of a new High Priest, who is raised to His place by 
the power of an endless Infe. Finally this bold 
prophet announces that the entire sacrificial system 
of Israel—the very system which had been for gen- 
erations the way of mediation between man and 
God—is inefficient, futile, powerless to save. No 
innovator ever wrote a more startling sentence than 
the one which tells the Hebrews that “the blood of 
bulls and goats and the ashes of a heifer’ have no 
purgatorial effect, but leave the sinner exactly where 


he was before he slew his animal! Over against the 
old system which was “shaken” and was “being 
removed,” this great constructive prophet points out 
a new and living way into the holy place. 

The “new way” to God, which henceforth makes 
all other ways outdated, is, he says, “through the 
veil of Christ’s flesh.” 


But in order to see what it means, we 


It is important to see what 
that means. 
must all the time remember that it is “a living way,” ° 
as well as “a new way.” 
The new thing in Christianity, which this writer 
is never tired of repeating, 1s the coming to us of 
One who is the full revelation of God. Through the 
thin temporal veil of flesh shone the effulgence of 
God’s essential nature. He is not now an unknown 
God. 


our sight and leaves us with futile guesses. 


He is not now a vague Being who hides from 
He has 
shown us His personal face, His holy will, His lov- 
ing, sympathizing, forgiving heart, His sacrificing, 
self-giving spirit. 

The Incarnation is the central truth of religion, 
for it means that God is an Immanuel God—He is 
with us, and without that truth we can find no way 
to Him. 
Him, we cannot love Him, we cannot yearn or strive 
to be like Him until we know who He is and what 
His nature is. But there could be no revelation of 
His nature except through a living Person. Physical 
nature can reveal only energy, power, force—not 
will, not character, not love. These personal traits 
ean be shown only in a Person, and if God could 
not personalize and incarnate Himself, we should 
necessarily be left to vague guesses. Christ is the 
living way through which God comes to us. 


We cannot go to God, we eannot enjoy - 


But Christ is also the living way by which we go 
to Him—a way, this writer says, which “He has 
dedicated with His own blood.” It is through His 
sacrificial suffering, His redeeming love, His self- 
identification with us that we are brought to God. 
“God became man,” Athanasius nobly says, ‘that 
we might become Godlike.” There is no way to 
God but. just this wing way. If Christ’s suffering 
and love’do not touch us, do not reach us, do not 
make us hate our sin and identify ourselves with 
Him in.a new life, there is no salvation for us. 
Dead and artificial schemes are no more efficacious 
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now than when this New Testament prophet wrote 
his great book—the only way is a living way, and it 
is through the veil of Christ’s incarnation of God. 


R. M. J. 


THE COMMUNION OF LIFE.* 


Each year at the opening of London Yearly Meet- 
ing a lecture is delivered setting forth some phase of 
It is under the 
supervision of the Woodbrooke extension committee, 
and is known as the Swarthmore lecture in mem- 
ory of the home of Margaret Fox. The object of the 
address is to interpret, both to the members and to 
the general public, “the aims and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Friends.” It is a kind of up-to-date Quaker 
pronouncement of the Christian Gospel. 

This year, the third since the lectureship was 
founded, a woman, Joan Mary Fry, was chosen as 


the message and work of Friends. 


speaker, the two previous lectures having been given 
by Rufus M. Jones and William Charles Braith- 
waite. She alluded to their contributions as coming 
from rich stores of philosophical and historical knowl- 
edge, and contrasted thém with her own, which she 
said must be part “of a woman’s everyday experi- 
ence.” 
found to be The Communion .of [ife—perpendicu- 
larly it is worship; horizontally it is appreciation and 
fellowship. 

First of all, the communion of life, applied to 
-nature as Jesus applied it, makes us feel “at home” 
in the world. The elements and forces about us are 
not our enemies, but our friends. They are not to 
be conquered, but to be used. We are not to think 
of the sea as a home of great monsters, or a place of 
storms and angry waves, but rather as a highway for 
national brotherhood, a source of food and beauty. 
Electricity is not to be regarded as the thunderbolt 
of Jove, but as the power of God to drive our 
machinery and light our streets. Shadows are not 
the hiding places of some lurking foe, but the darker 
touches that make the landscape visible. The world 
is our home, and matter is not the antithesis, but the 
mantle of the spirit. There is a cold materialism 
abroad in the land that looks upon matter as some- 
thing dead, and an intellectualism which sees in the 
operations of nature the slow grinding of a machine. 
But not so with the Christian, who with Jesus can 


* The Communion of Life, by Joan Mary Fry, has been pub- 
lished in book form by Headley Brothers and can be secured 
from The Friends Took.and Tract Committee, New York, 
for 55 cents postpaid. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish a section from the lecture 
under “Friends Meeting—An Opportunity.” 


The active principle of Christianity she | 


A ane ETS Sn 


view the world as the Father's dwelling place. 
Thus are we enabled to know the communion of life 
in its most elemental form. ‘“This power comes into 
play when a man has entered into some conscious rela- 
tion with the Presence that is great enough to 
embrace both himself and nature.” To bring men 
to this consciousness is one of the missions of Friends. 

It is one thing to stand on the hillside, charmed 
with the beauties of nature, and worship God, and 
another to live with men in the complex relations of 
society and learn there the secret of human fellow- 
ship. There are walls of ignorance and sin and 
prejudice and even walls of opinion that stand in 
the way of communion. Here again Friends find a 
field of service. With sincerity, simplicity and love 
they seek to clear away the barriers not only from 
little groups here and there, but, as victory after 
victory is won, to push back into the darker corners 
of society until we realize in truth the brotherhood 
of man. Think of 


The wrong that needs resistance, 
. Vhe right that needs assistance, 
The future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
The ideal in this sphere, as above, may be called 
“the communion of life.” “An imcreased sense of 
the real body of humanity as one, would solve many 
problems which seem insoluble to the logic of our 
over-individualized selves and _  over-nationalized 
nations.” 

To form a community in which this communion 
of life shall be fostered is another mission of the. 
Church. 


“Friends think that-the solution is to be found in simplicity 
and elasticity in leaving aside everything that is not essential 
and elemental. If this could be actually carried into practice, 
room would be left for changes in the application of first prin- 
ciples, for diversities of growth and for expansion in unex- 
pected directions. 

“It may be well asked, however, on what a religious body is 
to base its worship when ritual, creed and priest have all dis- 
appeared. Is there nothing left? Nothing, except the great 
essentials, spirit, matter, personality, and, in some way or other,. 
worship has to be wrought out of these.” 


In outlining the Christian appreciation of nature 
and human fellowship, we have already touched upon 
worship—the communion of the soul with the higher 
Life. This the lecturer treated under two heads: 


man’s need of power,—“She came and worshiped Him, saying, 
‘Lord, help me’”; and man’s need to adore,—“They rest not 


_day and night, saying, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


Finally we are brought to the question, Where 


‘can the communion of life in all its aspects-find its 
most perfect expression? and the answer is, Ina 
“Friends meeting” for worship. Here we may learn 


to feel at one with the world, our fellow men and 
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God. It is more than a vital appreciation of nature; 
it is more than the communion of saints; it is more 
than private devotion. It is public worship; it is 
the harmonious blending of the whole. The bar- 
riers are cleared away, and out of “spirit, matter 
and personality,” the love of God, manifest in Jesus 
Christ, makes real the communion of life. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. | 


A GREAT ECLIPSE. 


BY A. EDWARD KELSEY, 


No, it was not the one of 1905, when so many 
of our astronomers went to Canada in ordey to get 
imto the path of the total eclipse; nor was it any 
solar or lunar eclipse that | would have you think of, 
but the eclipse of a great preacher. 

We have our modern evangelists, whose campaigns 
are carefully planned months in advance, whose com- 
ing is heralded by the local press and pulpit, who are 
supported by large bands of trained workers and 
assisted by great musical conductors with choruses of 
thousands of voices. But one of the greatest revivals 
in history was that held in the wild country near the 
head of the Dead Sea on the banks of the Jordan, 
when there went out to John the Baptist, Jerusalem 
and all Judea and all the region round about Jordan. 
Self-righteous Pharisees, proud Sadducees, hated 
publicans, Roman soldiers, wandering Arabs from 
the neighboring deserts came in multitudes to hear 
the great preacher, who was dressed like Elijah of 
old, and who with the same fiery zeal and eloquence 
reproved their sins unsparingly. 

But when his fame was at its zenith, so that all 
men were wondering whether he was the long-looked- 
for Messiah, there came One to be baptized of John, 
before whose glory the Baptist’s splendor was to fade 
as fades the brightness of the morning star before 
the rising sun. 

Gradually we see the multitudes turning from the 
preacher of the desert, and some of his disciples have 
left him to follow the young Man from Nazareth. 
Others of his disciples still cling to him, but witness- 
ing with jealous eye the growing popularity of Jesus, 
they come to John and say, “All men are coming 
to the one to whom thou didst bear witness beyond 
Jordan.” To this complaint there comes one of the 
most magnanimous replies in history. The man who 
was fast being eclipsed, likening himself to the friend 
of a bridegroom, responds to his disciples, “This my 
joy therefore is made full. He must increase, but 
_ I must decrease.” This is not a stoical acceptance 
of the inevitable, but rather a joyful readiness to see 
his disciples follow another, to have his voice sink 
into silence in the presence of the One who “spake 
as never man spake,” to have his baptism of water 
superseded by the ‘‘baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” 


A visitor in London, when coming from Spur- | 


geon’s great tabernacle, was asked by a friend. what 


he thought. of the great preacher. ‘I didn’t think 


.much of Mr. Spurgeon,” was the reply, “but I never 


thought so much of Jesus Christ in my life.” 

What was the secret of the success of these two 
preachers of the first and the nineteenth centuries ? 
Was it not that they were glad to be eclipsed by Jesus 
Christ ? 

We sometimes hear people say, “He was one of 
the most impressive speakers I ever heard.” But, 
let me ask, ‘What did he impress, the truth or him- 
self?’ Did the preacher have such a vision of the 
Christ that he pointed to him and eried, “Behold the 
Lamb of God ?’ 

Twenty years ago two teachers had classes in the 
same Bible school room. One said to himself, “I 
will attach these boys to myself, and then lead them 
to Christ.” The other said, “I am nothing; Christ 
is all,” and from week to week pointed to the 
Master, until her class followed Him. Both were 
sincere, earnest Christians, but the former failed, 
while the latter succeeded splendidly. 

As Christian workers, one of the greatest lessons 
we must learn is that of self-effacement. The suc- 
cess of our work will not depend upon our equipment, 
our personality or our opportunity. These are all 
tributary and not to be minimized. The great essen- 
tial, without which seeming success is but dismal 
failure, is the exaltation of Christ and the elimination 
of self. 

In Ian MacLaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” we read of the young minister just out of 
the seminary, who in preparing for his first sermon 
in his kirk, spent five days in elaborating a learned 
discourse which should be a credit to the scholarship 
which he held in the university. But on Friday 
night his good old aunt reminded him of the last 

request of his dying mother, that in his first sermon 

he should “speak a gude word for Jesus Christ.” 
His carefully-prepared manuscript went up in smoke 
that night, and on the Sabbath the people heard 
nothing of “Semitic Environment,” but they had 
such a vision of Jesus of Nazareth that they lost sight 
of the preacher. 

In all our work for the Master there is bound to be 
an eclipse of some kind, and it will depend upon us 
which it will be. Either we in our self-esteem will 
ohseure the vision of Christ to those about us, or, 
with the spirit of John the Baptist, we will gladly 
rejoice in the exaltation of Christ and the obscura- 
tion of self. 

In a fashionable hotel on one of the fiords of. Nor- 
way the guests one summer were greatly annoyed 
by a little girl, who, every day after dinner, would 
run to the piano in the great salon, and with one, 
finger, would play repeatedly a simple childish air.’ 
When they would see the child start for the piano, 
the other guests would take refuge in their rooms 
or on the verandas in order to escape the monotonous 
strains of music. One day there arrived at the hotel 
the finest musician in Norway with his bride. After 
dinner, as usual, the child ran to the piano, and 
the guests, in despair, thought how bored the great 
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musician would be. But, instead of fleeing from 
the child’s discords as others had done, he drew a 
chair up beside the stool of the little girl, and, plac- 
ing his skilful hands upon the keys, he played an 
accompaniment to the child’s musie with such artistic 
touch and fine expression that all the guests gathered 
into the room to hear the enchanting music. After 
about twenty minutes of this strange duet, the 
musician took the little girl’s hand and introduced 
her to the people as the young lady who had so 
charmingly entertained them. 

We have all found that people soon tire of the 
poor music which we, unaided, can produce, but 
when our feeble, monotonous strains are supple- 
mented by the touch of the great Master upon the 
keys, our poor music is lost in His divine melody. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A DAY IN CAIRO. 


BY FOLGER P. WILSON. 


On the morning of Fourth month 19th, we left 
the hotel at 8 A. M. and, thanks to the street cars, 
soon found ourselves in the western part of the city 
at the Egyptian Museum—a comparatively new 
building of modern architecture, founded by Mari- 
ette, a French archeologist, who spent twenty-five 
years excavating Egyptian antiquities on the edge 
of the desert. 

Here we saw the statues of several ancient kings 
of Egypt—a very fine one of Rameses II in blue 
granite; the sarcophagi of himself and several mem- 
bers of his family; a sarcophagus made in Joseph’s 
time, of sycamore wood (still in a good state of 
preservation), put together with wooden pins instead 
of nails; a statue of Shekhleb (a village chief), 
in wood, seven thousand years old, well preserved, 
and the mummy of Seti, the father of Rameses II. 
What impressed me most was to see the real mummy, 
the actual flesh and bone of Rameses II, III, IV 
and V, also the mummy of Amenophis, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. ‘These mummies were found in 1881, 
with their tombs marked with inscriptions which 
made identification practically sure. And there was 
the statue of the sacred cow, which by her milk was 
supposed to nourish the departed spirits of the royal 
family until their transmigration to another state of 
existence. Among the thousands of ancient relics, 
which I could not’ now describe, is a granite slab 
with an inscription of Rameses II, saying, “Israel 
is wasted and his sun is brought to nought.” And 
there we saw bricks made with straw and those made 
without straw. 

While all these wonderful works of ancient art 
and other relics that are found here are valuable 
for the lessons they teach of the past, they nowhere 
bear the marks of the life-giving touch of the Chris- 
tian artists as I saw their work in Rome. 

We returned to the-hotel for lunch and rest. 

At 3 P. M. we took’carriages for the famous and 


ancient Heliopolis, about 10 miles to the north of 
the city. In the suburbs we passed the United Pres- 
byterian School for Girls. The United Presbyterians 
are doing a splendid missionary work in this part 
of Egypt. Farther on we passed the winter palace 
of the Khedive, surrounded by beautiful grounds. 
And a little farther on we came to the tree and well 
of the Virgin. It is an old sycamore tree, the trunk 
of which is decayed and weak and is leaning on an 
artificial prop. It is said that Mary and the child 
Jesus were sheltered under this tree when Joseph 
took them away to Egypt to escape from Herod. 
There is another tradition to the effect that the perse- 
cuted Mary concealed herself and the babe in a 
hollow in the trunk of this tree and that a spider 
wove his web over the opening, so as to sereen them 
completely from observation. 

The original tree died many years ago, and the 
present one is a sprout from the original stump. 
The surrounding garden is watered by means of a 
water-wheel worked by an ox. The water comes from 
a shallow well, fed by springs, and is good to drink, 
while the other water in the vicinity seeps through 
the ground from the Nile, and is brackish. It is 
said this water was sweetened for the Virgin’s use. 
The Catholics have a church and a mission adjoining. 
About three-fourths of a mile farther on are the 
ruins of the once famous city of Heliopolis, or the 
City of the Sun, called “On” in Scripture. Nothing 
remains except the foundations of some of the walls 
that surrounded the city, and the great obelisk, stand- 
ing 66 feet high and 8 feet square at the base, all 
one piece of red granite, brought there from the 
quarries of Assouan, 600 miles away, being the 
oldest obelisk known. It was here in this city and 
near this obelisk that Joseph married his wife, the 
daughter of Potipherah, and it was there that Jacob 
and the children of Israel came for corn. In this 
city of Heliopolis was the great college of the 
Egyptians, where Moses is said to have been educated. 

Near here, on the plain between Kubbeh and 
Mataiyth, was the scene of two important .battles— 
in 1517 the battle of Heliopolis made Selim and the 
Turks masters of Egypt, and on Third month 21, 
1800, Napoleon’s General Kleber, with 10,000 
French troops, defeated 60,000 Orientals and took 
possession of Cairo; but French ascendency was of 
short duration. In it all God’s judgments and His 
mercies are indelibly written upon the face of this- 
country. eis 


FRIENDS MEETING—AN OPPORTUNITY. 


BY JOAN MARY FRY. 


Worship, we have thus seen, must create a con- 
sciousness in man by which he*can get into right 
relations with the world of things—it must teach him 
the sacrament of nature. But. there is yet another 
stage in the communion of life. If only out on some 
lonely hillside, away from all other people, a person 
can have a sense of harmony, what is to happen when 
he comes back to the world of men? How is he 
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going to bear the complex burden of others’ diffieul- 
ties? How is he going to find a power to co-ordinate 
all the discordant notes of jarring personalities, 
unless he can see that it is through human as well 
as through material channels that God gives Him- 
self? It has been shown that personality itself 
depends upon relationship ; shall not its highest fune- 


tion, namely, that of worship, supremely require a | 


communion of souls? Not only through the imper- 
sonal do we receive from God, the’ All-Giver, but in 
an even mére wonderful way are human channels 
used for the cireulation of life. The method of wor- 
ship must, therefore, give scope for ministry through 
personalities in some way that shall not dim the 
perception of the great Source whence all power 
emanates. 

As with the communion through outward matter, 
Friends take the simplest, everyday basis, so, to 
ensure the communion through personalities, they 
use the barest possible means. They meet in silence 


under the: headship of Christ, and whether they be’ 


few or many, without prearrangement. The silence 
is, or ought to be, intensely social; in fact, we should 
hardly dare to come so close to each other as we do 
in meeting were it not that the divine overshadowing 
adjusts and harmonizes all diversities of character 
and desire, of needs and sins and sorrows. It may 
be that the doubter is there, in his far-away isolation 
from others, too sore and uncertain to bear many 
words, and seeking God too dumbly to be able to 
take upon his lips any oft-repeated tale either of 
sin or of salvation. For such the silence may be 
a door out into a larger life, a richer atmosphere 
than that of his own soul; it may be a gentle easing 
of the barriers which seem to cut him off so hope- 
~ lessly from the happy people who can believe because 
they do not think. 
worn with the many details which have made the 
week seem a race after time, and her efforts at 
serenity sadly ineffectual; she must find some unify- 
ing principle, or the drudgery will be unendurable, 
and in the hush of the meeting she, too, steps out 
into the larger life and sees, perhaps, some unex- 
pected possibility of a beautiful ordering. There 
may come some ‘spoken word for her, not from the 
study of the preacher, but a bit of experience from 
some other woman as sorely burdened as herself. 
For each and all the silence and stillness are 
needed. It is not that the worshipers wait for some- 
thing to happen, ‘for the service to begin. That 
would be like the hush before a storm, when no 
leaf or twig dares to stir. That is not the waiting 
in a Friends meeting. Think rather of the high 
noon of summer, or of the stillness of a snow-covered 
country, how the heat or lightness everywhere gives 
an intense sense of overflowing and abounding life, 
making a quietness of rapture rather than of fear. 
Such, only of a deeper and far more intimate kind, 
is the atmosphere of waiting souls. It may be that 
words will spring out of those depths; it may be 
that vocal prayer or praise shall flow forth at the 
bidding of Him whose presence makes worship a 


Or the tired woman is there,. 


communion; but whether there be speech or silence 
matters not. Gradually, as mind, soul and even 
body grow still, sinking deeper and deeper into the 
life of God, the pettinesses, the tangles, the failures 
of the outer life begin to be seen in their true pro- 
portions, and the sense of the divine infilling, uplift- 
ing, redeeming love becomes real and illuminating. 
Things are seen and known that are hidden to the 
ordinary faculties. This state is not merely one of 
quiescence—the soul is alive, active, vigorous, yet 
so still that it hardly knows how intense is its own 
vital action. 

That-a meeting is not, so to speak, an addition sum 
in people is a point of great importance. On the 
one hand, there is the need of the individual for 
the strength and guidance which comes from associa- 
tion with others, what I have called the communion 
of human personality,.as an essential factor in each 
one’s development; and on the other hand, the com- 
munity requires the help of every separate factor if 
the composition of the whole is to have its due rich- 
ness of complexity. 

Now, it is clear that any over-accentuation of the 
individual self is a wrong to all concerned, and to real- 
ize this is one of the first needs of a body of worship- 
ers. To the jarred soul all values have got wrong; 
shut in by itself, upon itself, small things grow large, 
minor wrongs become magnified into intolerable bur- 
dens, and self-centered thoughts have their own deso- 
lating and embittering way. Readjustment is sadly 
wanted here. 

The true must point out what is false, the holy 
must cleanse and call back to hope, and the penitent 
soul must admit its need to meet with others and find 
itself part of a larger life which embraces, explains 
and glorifies its own little part; it wants the breath 
of many upward strivings, the rush of wings to the 
upper air. It wants to be one of a family of Jove. 

But if this is true, the other side of the case is 
essentially true also—the body has need of each 
individual—not an addition sum, as has been said, 
but a chemical compound is the apt simile; and if 
one element is wanting, the whole is not what it 
ought to be. This puts a great emphasis on the 
responsibility of each to give all that is possible to 
the common stock. .The corporate advance is more 
and other than the advance of so many separate indi- 
viduals, and worship that has none of this supra- 
numerical, indefinable value in it, lacks part, at 
least, of the indescribable joy of the fellowship which 
is possible among souls that are attuned to the divine 
harmony. 


I often say my prayers; 
But do I ever pray? 
And do the wishes of my heart 
Go with the word I say? 
I may as well kneel down 
And worship gods of stone, 
As offer to the living God 
A prayer of words alone, 

For words without the heart 
The Lord will never hear; 
Nor will He to those lips attend 

Whose prayers are not sincere. 
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SPOKEN AT ALLEN JAY’S FUNERAL.* 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
“Remember them that had the rule over you, men that spake 
unto you the word of God; and considering the issue of their 


life, imitate their faith: Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and to-day, yea, and forever.’—Hebrews 13:7, 8 


The text gains somewhat in its fitness to this 
occasion, if such were possible, in the free rendering 
of the twentieth century version, which says: 


“Do not forget your leaders, the men who told you God’s 
message. Recall the close of their lives, and imitate their 
faith. Jesus Christ is the same to-day as he was yesterday, 
and as he will be forever.” 

It is the writer of this epistle who asserted of 
the righteous Abel that, being dead, he was yet 


speaking. He believed also that the leaders of the 
early Christian Church, whose lives had come to a 


triumphant issue, still had a message in their death 
that men should hear, and that was the message of 
the faith that had borne so rich fruition in their 
lives, from which had sprung all that was worthy 
and noble and enduring in them; and that faith 
was, the writer states, the faith that “Jesus Christ 
is the same today as He was yesterday and as He 
will be forever.” 

I realize that, after hearing these testimonials 
and words of appreciation, there is no occasion, even 
though my heart be full of it, for eulogy or praise 
of him who has departed, whom I loved as my 
spiritual father. And yet the message that he devoted 
his life to proclaim and to teach to men will not be 
complete until we have, along with our remembrance 
of his life, learned to imitate his faith. The very 
humility with which he himself shrank from the 
thought of anything like fulsome eulogy while he 
was living or after he had passed away, was one of 
the fruits of the faith that gave such noble issue to 
his life. ‘Not unto us, not unto us, Oh Lord, but 
unto thy Name be the glory,” is the chorus of those 
consecrated and humble men which he loved to join. 
He refused a long time to write the story of his 
own life and work, lest it might seem like boasting 
if he recounted his achievements. He knew too well 
how far his work had fallen short of his own hopes 
and ideals. He know how fully it was the Lord 
who had enabled him and given him his life’s meas- 
ure of success. He consented to write an auto- 
biography only when he saw in it a means of helping 
the Church, an opportunity to give a final message 
to the younger generation. Christ spoke it: “Who- 
soever shall humble himself as a little child, shall 
be the greatest in the kingdom of heaven’’;. and 
the words on the page of the Gospel take on. ‘muller 
meaning as we read the story of Allen Jay’s own 
modesty and humility. 

I remember reading, as he wrote it in the story 
of his life, how, when he made up his mind to 
withdraw from the work in North Carolina, someone 
said to him that he would never find a field so 
fruitful or a place where men honored him so and 
where his influence was as complete as there, and 
he answered: ‘Yes, that’s why I am withdrawing. 


* Held at Richmond, Ind., Fifth month 12, 1910. 


_for men. 


It is good for my character that I leave this place, 
where my influence is almost unbounded. It will . 
promote the growth of the Church and the springing 
up of new leaders and its independence and health- 
fulness for me to go.” And so, for the sake of the 
service of Jesus Christ, he humbled himself. And 
we have had it repeated here this afternoon, how, 
as he grew old, he grew old gracefully, retiring from 
field after field as the infirmities of age came on, 
and without bitterness or envy, pushing forward and 
encouraging young men to enter the work and take 
upon their shoulders the burdens that he laid down. 
As we remember him and consider the humility of 
his life, may we learn to imitate his faith. 
We have heard here many expressions of his love 
for men. To him a human soul was the most valu- 
able and lovable thing, and he enlarged his heart to 
include the world. He took little children to his 
heart and blessed them. I hear even now the wail 
of little children when they were told that Allen Jay 


‘had passed away. 


You who are here this afternoon could tell me of 
many cases where a young man or young woman 
caught from him the first vision of the glorious possi- 
bilities of righteousness, whose feet were set on the 
way to the gates of Heaven, or whose ambition to 
be something large and noble in life dated from 
the time when Allen Jay laid his hand upon their 
heads and blessed them. The weary and aged and 
forsaken found in him a comforter, a friend whose 
faith made age honorable, life cheerful, and Heaven 
sure. And, above all, the sinning and the erring 
found proof of his love in his message of the 
Saviour, whose grace was sufficient for the needs 
of men; of the Saviour who loved sinners and died 
for them. Yet there was no weakness in his love 
It was not a blind optimism which made 
him love us. <A discerner of hearts, he knew the 
obstacle in the way of progress; he put his finger 
on the sin hidden in the heart; he rebuked that he 
might bind up and heal with the message of Jesus 
Christ, whose grace could save men. ‘By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” 

As the years went by, his gospel became more 
and more the message of brotherhood and unity. 


“Even in the face of rancor and division, he preached 


the love of Christ that brings together. He grew 
to be a second beloved disciple, whose constant exhor- 
tation was, “Little children, love one another.” Love 
without sacrifice is always but a feeble sentiment. 
Jesus said, ‘Whosoever renounceth not all that he 
hath cannot be my disciple.” We know the love 
that Allen Jay had for men was not a barren senti- 
ment, but a love that gave to the uttermost. But 
none of us, I think, know the greatness of his sacri- 
fice for the Gospel of Christ. He wore no outward 
marks of sorrow and sadness upon his face. He 
knew the meaning of that wonderful phrase, ‘The 
joy of the eross.”” Yet as a young man he shrank 
from public ministry as only a keen and sensitive 
heart could, because of the difficulty of his speech, 
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He suffered for months from painful operations in 
the effort to get so that he could speak the Gospel 
ot Christ in plainer accents; he endured the hard- 
ships of travel; he endured separation from home 
and those he loved, to fulfil his ministry. He passed 
through the bitterness of division and controversy ; 
and in his last years, every time he went forth upon 
the message of the Gospel, he went oppressed by 
the fear that death might overtake him before he 
could reach home again. His love was a love that 
sacrificed for men; like the apostle Paul, he counted 
not his life dear to himself if only he might fulfil 
his ministry—a desire that was fulfilled in that 
he was granted to be useful to Christ to the very 
end. 

Now, what is the secret of this life, that .bears 
upon it the stamp of Christ’s definition of disci- 
pleship? The secret is the faith which the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives for the Church’s 
earlier leaders—the faith that Jesus Christ is the 
same today that he was yesterday and will be for- 
ever. Ah, the Christ of yesterday! As a young 
man, with not very clearly defined ideas of what it 
meant, he gave his soul to Christ. Then when he 
undertook to comprehend that experience, he wan- 
dered into a maze of questions and fell into the diffi- 
culties of Millerism and spiritualism, which formed 
part of his environment in his youth. He has told 
the story that he kept locked in his heart for forty 


years or more, of the vision by which he was brought - 


clearly to Christ. He dreamed that he was wander- 
ing in a great labyrinth of rooms, hunting for peace 
and assurance, and he passed through rooms that 
were labeled with one ‘ism’ and another, but he 
found not whom nor what he sought, until Christ 
came and led him out, into the light of the upper 
chamber, where with Jesus and the redeemed he 
was satisfied. And so, through the changing years, 
while the Society he belonged to threw off its old 
forms, though his mode of preaching changed, his 
methods of religious work changed and his lines of 
work changed, here in this upper room with Christ 
he stayed, and there anchored his soul secure amid 
temptations and amid change. The Christ who was 
able to save him by His grace yesterday was the 
Christ to whom he owed his life and his power; and 
he believed that the Christ that he had found in his 
youth as his Saviour was the Christ who remained 
unchanged in His power, unchanged in His pres- 
ence through the years. . He believed that the world 
was the world of Christ; that all truth was the truth 
of God; and it was because he was not afraid in 
exploring the universe of God that he would miss 
Christ or that he would find something that would 
lead his soul astray, that he threw himself so heartily 
into education. His own education was limited, but 
he was not disturbed that others went beyond him. 
At the college he found the students learning and 
talking about things that he did not understand, but 
he was content if they knew Christ. He encouraged 
them and cheered them on, content only if with 
reverent hearts and faith in Christ they trod the 


ways.of learning. He believed the Christ of yester- 
day was present to teach the world today. He held. 
to the value of two worlds. He had that practical 
sense that lays hold upon the realities of the world. 
of men and outward life that makes men successful 
men of affairs. On the other hand, he had that 
vision of the unseen, that deep rooting of his soul 
in God that makes the mystic and the saint. And he 
did not feel that after he had been engaged in the 
business of the Church in raising money for build- 
ing up colleges and all the outward forms of service, 
that he found another Christ when he passed into 
the meeting for worship; he did not leave Christ 
behind when he passed from one to the other, because 
Christ was the same here that he was yesterday. 
He was diligent in business without losing his sense 
of spiritual realities; a mystie without impracti- 
eability or barrenness. He always distrusted religi- 
ous ecstasies or emotions that did not lead men to 
walk like Jesus Christ, and doubted the ultimate 
reality of a religion that did not help in the duties 
and relations of daily life. It was one of the jokes 
with which he was accustomed to lighten his burdens 
that there ought to be put as an epitaph upon his 
tombstone when he had passed away, the words from 
the parable: “And it came to pass that the beggar 
died.” But he could thus joke about his most suc- 
cessful calling in life, perhaps, just because he knew 
how untrue the epitaph would be to his work. Allen 
Jay did not beg money. He gave men opportuni- 
ties to serve the Lord with their substance. He came 
to hundreds of men and women who felt that their 
opportunities for service were limited because they 
could not preach or pray in public, and opened to 
them the possibility of service with their means, and 
showed them how to transfuse the gleam of gold 
with the glory of God. He could take a subscription 
in the spirit in which he conducted a prayer meeting. 
He was as fervent when he was gathering money 
for the Lord’s work as when he was preaching the 
Gospel in the fervor of an evangelistic meeting. The 
Christ of one service was in the other also. 

But if we could not apply truthfully to him that 
epitaph which he jestingly suggested for himself, 
we may in this hour finish the text with truth: 
“And was carried by the angels and laid in Abraham’s 
bosom’’ ; for it was his unshaken faith, and ours, that 
the Christ who saved him in his youth by his grace, 
enabled him and led him on to service in his man- 
hood, will be the same Saviour forever. 

I was talking with him just a little while before 
his death. We were discussing some modern religi- 
ous problems and rejoicing together that the great 
religious movements today, and especially the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, center about the person 
of Christ and honor Him supremely. He said to 
me: “It is necessary for us to hold fast, in all our 
thinking and working, to the person of Christ; there 
ean be no vital religion and effective that does not 
hold fast to the person of Christ.” And as he 
passed out of this life, he passed in that same faith, 
that death would not change the character of his 
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Christ; that the Saviour he had known in his youth, 
that the Lord of his manhood service, would be the 
same Lord when he met Him face to face in the 


-life to be; that as to him, to live had been Christ, | 


so to him to die was to depart and be with Christ. 
And we today, as we remember—we cannot for- 


get—this leader who spoke to us the word of God, | 


as we contemplate the triumphant issue of his life, 
let us imitate his faith. The Christ that saved him 
is able to bring us the consolation of God we so 
sorely need in this hour, and to enable us to 
take up the burden and push on with the tasks of life, 
that fall somewhat heavier upon us because he has 
laid down his burden. The Grace that saved Allen 
Jay is able to save all of us to the uttermost. The 
Power that kept him from temptation and that 
enabled him to minister the healing balm of the 
Gospel to so many hearts is ours unchanged today ; 
and we shall find in his Christ strength to accom- 
plish the duties of life and courage to go in tri- 
umphant hope to “‘the low green tent whose curtain 
never outward swings,” which is but the door into 
the inner chamber of the Father’s house, the way to 
closer fellowship with the unchanged Christ through 
the years of God. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


New York Yearly Meeting was held this year 
for the first time at Union Springs, a pleasant town 
situated on Cayuga Lake, in the central part of 
the State, the Oakwood Seminary, the yearly meet- 
ing boarding school, being located there. The 
attendance was unusually full, many from the quar- 
terly meetings in the western part of the State 
attending for the first time. The people of the 
town freely opened their homes and places of wor- 
ship. The business sessions were all held in the 
Presbyterian Church building, but devotional and 
committee meetings had the use of the Methodist 
Church nearby. On First-day, ministers in attend- 
ance preached in the different churches. 

The committee of the school for Christian workers, 
in conjunction with the committee on Gospel service, 
arranged for a series of lectures during yearly meet- 
ing, which was very satisfactorily carried out. 
Chas. M. Woodman, Portland, gave three addresses: 
“The Call for Volunteers,” ‘The Sinews of War” 
and “The Aggressive Campaign.” Murray S. Ken- 
worthy, Lynn, Mass., gave instruction upon “‘Per- 
sonal Evangelism” and “Everyday Christianity.” 
Augustus T. Murray, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, gave one address in the series: “The New 
Testament in Modern Life.” Each address was an 
earnest effort to lead the Church into the art of 
applied Christianity. 

The report of the Bible school board showed an 
increase in the number belonging to the schools and 
much earnest work accomplished. Forty-three from 
the Bible schools in the yearly meeting have united 
with Friends. One item of the report is as follows: 
“The Bible school, in its highest sense, is the entire 
congregation gathered to study the Scriptures.” 


The evangelistic and Church extension commit- 
tee reminded Friends that this committee was first 
organized in 1879. Although a large committee, 
only six of the original members are living, four of 
whom were present this year. One interesting state- 
ment of the committee was concerning the great 
improvement of meeting-houses and ‘ministers’ 
homes.” Good work is being done along spiritual 
lines. J. Lindley Spicer, who has served as evan- 
gelistic superintendent for many years, has entered 
into other lines of work, and much regret was felt 
that the yearly meeting is no longer to have his 
excellent. service. The committee was instructed to 
make provision for carrying on the work as in their 
judgment seems best. A subscription was taken for 
the work, amounting to $1,375. 

The missionary work, under the care of the home 
and foreign board, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Christian Endeavor Society, each 
made some advance along their respective lines of 
work. Two missionaries, Margaret Simkin and 
Alfred Griffen, spoke effectively of the work in 
which they are each engaged. The interest of the 
yearly meeting crystallized into a subscription for the 
use of the board, amounting to $1,350. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies have raised 
about one dollar per member for foreign missionary 
work ($700), and nearly as much for home mis- 
sionary work. 

The epistles from the American yearly meetings 
and those from London, Dublin and Canada were all 
full of inspiration, and the information concerning 
the various activities of the yearly meetings led to 
a profitable conference, in which many good and 
helpful things were said. 

The trustees of the Oakwood Seminary reported 
a full school, nine prospective graduates this year, 
and marked improvement in the lighting and heating 
of the building, as well as a good spiritual condi- 
tion. Brief courses in agriculture and domestic 
science are to be introduced. The banquet of the 
Old Scholars’ Association was held in the seminary 
dining-room. About 200 were present, and in the 
after-dinner speeches, Oakwood, past, present and 
future, was pleasantly discussed. 

The temperance report was unusually interesting, 
and a spirited discussion of the broad question fol- 
lowed its reading. There is much encouragement 
in the advances made in the Empire State during 
the last year. 

Great satisfaction was expressed in the closing 
moments of the meeting with the spirit of the gather- 
ing, and the courtesy of the people of the town, and 
thankfulness for the spiritual benefits granted by our 
Heavenly Father. The meeting adjourned to meet 
in Glens Falls next year, if the Lord will. 


M.S. K. 


Whatever things were good and true and gracious, __ 
Whate’er of right has triumphed over wrong, 
What love of God or man has rendered precious, 
Let us remember long. 
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Correspondence 


To tHe Epiror ofr THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I feel that it may be of interest to many readers of THE 
AMERICAN Frrenp who knew and loved Allen Jay, to know 
something of his last public message. He had been attending 
the Laymen’s Missionary Convention, and on Seventh-day 
came into Chicago Quarterly Meeting shortly before the close 
of the meeting for worship. He spoke very briefly at this ses- 
sion, but it was during the business meeting that his real 
message was given. It was not a sermon; it was a heart-to- 
heart talk about the things of the Spirit. He told us of his 
early impressions; of the first time he ever heard his father 
pray; of how beautiful a thing it seemed to him, a child, to 
see his father and mother kneel together; and of his father’s 
prayer, to “bless Allen and make him a blessing.” He then 
went on and told us how he was early impressed with the 
thought that he should preach the Gospel, and how he reasoned 
with himself that he must be mistaken; that if the Lord had 
wanted him to be a preacher he would have given him perfect 
vocal organs; that if he should try to speak in public people 
could not understand him, and he would become a laughing- 
stock and bring ridicule upon the cause he loved. But these 
arguments did not satisfy him, and year after year the struggle 
between his head and heart went on. 

One day while he was at work in the field his wife sent for 
him to come to the house, as David Tatum had come and 
wanted to have a “family sitting.” On the way to the house he 
prayed, “Lord, if it is right for me to preach let David Tatum 
tell me so.” After Scripture reading and prayer, David 
Tatum began to speak, and the burden of his message was 
faithfulness to duty, dwelling especially upon the call to the 
ministry. But Allen Jay said to himself, “he means my wife.” 
Then suddenly David Tatum turned directly to him and said, 
“T mean thee, Allen Jay!” After that there was no doubt in 
his mind, and he soon began his public ministry; and what he 
had thought would be so great a trial became his greatest joy. 
He loved to preach the Gospel, and now in his eightieth year 
he loved it better than ever before. But he wanted to be care- 
ful and not take up the time that belonged to younger min- 
isters, for he realized that upon them the burdens of the 
Church must soon rest. He had never felt called upon, he 
said, to condemn other Meetings, believing there is good in all 
and only love should prevail. 

His entire message was one of hope and encouragement. 
His face radiated happiness, his tones were full of tenderness, 
and we sat with tears in our eyes, but with gladness in our 
hearts, for we felt that we were receiving the benedictions of 


a father. 
Emma K. Macy. 


Western Springs, Iil., 
Fifth month 23, I9ro. 


To tHE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The Fifth month 12th number of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
which contains an article on Halley’s Comet, reached Mata- 
moros, Mexico, yesterday, the 17th. 

Many people were fearful of what might happen on the 18th. 

We had visitors all day, some came to bid their children 
good-by, others to find out our attitude on the momentous 
question. 

Time and again I translated the article and showed them the 
map, then referred them to Matt. 24 : 36. 

Don Andres, who does errands, said seriously, “Srita, tomor- 
row, it will be night all day.” 

Late at night the father and mother of one of our Home 
girls came from their ranch, twenty miles away, saying they 
wished to be near their children, when the end came. None 
of their neighbors in the ranch aimed to sleep during the 
night. ; 
he priests told the people the only way they could be saved 
would be to go in a dark room, light candles and pray to the 
saints. 

I am glad to tell you how in just one instance an article in 
Tue AMERICAN Frienp has helped us in mission lands. 


Sincerely, 
FLorENcE O. Macy. 


H.M. atamoros, Mexico, 
Fifth month 18, 1910. 


Chings of Suterest Among Ourselues 


Josiah Dillon and wife leave Oregon for California soon, to 
attend California Yearly Meeting. 


John T. Carson, who is in his eighty-sixth year, and quite 
feeble in health, still enjoys THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


John Kittrell has been secured to do pastoral work in the 


meeting at Muncie, Ind., until yearly meeting time, in place of 
Charles $. White. 


Frank Cornell delivered the chief address at the memorial 
services for King Edward VII, held at Newmarket, Ont., on 
the day of the funeral. 


_ Fred. E. Smith, who has been serving as pastor in the meet- 
ing at Danville, Ind., for the past two years, has tendered his 
resignation, to take place at the close of this pastoral year. 

Minneapolis Friends are rejoicing that Annis Stuart, wife of 
Dr. Stuart, who has been seriously ill, is recovering, and that 
Levi Thompson, who has also been very ill, is able to be at 
meeting again. 


Louisa Painter Round recently spent a week in efficient 
temperance work under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. at 
Fall City and Mehama, Ore. Her home is at Jefferson, Ore., 
where her husband is located as pastor of the M. E. Church, 


The Board of Trustees of Hesper Academy, Kansas, have 
not yet secured a principal for the next school year. They will 
be glad to consider applications, which should be made to 


Sane Stanley, president, or Laura Cloud, secretary, Eudora, 
an. 


_ C.F. Weigle has recently held a very successful tent meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, Cal., witii the united forces of the First 
Friends Church and the Central Presbyterian Church. It was 
a time of great blessing and of splendid seed sowing. The 
tent was pitched in a very needy part of the city. 


The church building formerly at Bethel, Barton County., 
Kan., has been secured by Friends in Shannon Meeting. It has 
been moved to a convenient site and was dedicated the sth inst, 
L. Clarkson Hinshaw was expected to preach the dedicatory 


sermon. 


_Dr. J. J. Mills, former president of Earlham College, who is 
visiting at present in Indiana, very acceptably attended the 
morning service of the First Friends Meeting, Indianapolis, 
the 29th ult., and preached an excellent discourse on “John’s 
Vision of Christ.” 


The Friends of Indianapolis have launched a campaign for 
the raising of $1,500.for foreign missions this year. The recent 
Laymen’s Missionary Convention greatly stimulated all the 
churches of the city, and all are endeavoring to increase their 
offerings over last year. 


Revival meetings have been held at Back Creek, Marlboro, 
and High Falls, N. C., which have resulted in several conver- 
sions and renewals. A considerable number have united with 
Friends. All three of the meetings have good meeting-houses, 
and flourishing Bible-schools are maintained. 


At Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, held in New Hope, Ind., 
the 28th ult. James W. Pearce, Carmel, was present and 
preached acceptably. Joseph Armfield gave an account of his 
tour and evangelistic work in Kansas Yearly Meeting. He 
held a series of meetings at three points with a good measure 
of success. ‘ 


The commencement exercises of Belvidere Academy were 
held the 26th and 27th ult., just preceding quarterly meeting. 
Orations were given by the graduates, and Joseph H. Peele 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. It was the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Academy, and Joseph Peele’s address was 
appropriate to the occasion, speaking of the amount of good 
that has been done during that time by the institution. 
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Milton J. Hussey, Albion, Iowa, was made happy on his 
75th birthday, which occurred recently, by an unexpected 
“shower” of post-cards. He received 155 cards, 32 of which 
were from one person, and no two of them alike. In addition, 
he received. several letters, all variously expressing congratu- 
lations. He wishes us to express his thanks for this demon- 
stration of friendly thoughtfulness. 


Eastern Quarterly Meeting was held at Piney Woods, near 
Belvidere, N. C., the 28th ult. Joseph H. Peele, a minister, 
and Roxey Dixon White, a Christian worker, both from Guil- 
ford College, were in attendance. A memorial of Mary J. 
White, who died Twelfth month goth last, was presented and 
placed on record. The attendance on First-day was especially 
large, and Joseph H. Peele and Roxey D. White were greatly 
favored in their ministry. 

The attendance at Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, Vandalia, 
Mich., the 28th ult., was small, although a goodly number was 
present at the services on the following day. Ira C. Johnson 
and George Westgate were the visiting ministers present. 
The quarterly meeting appointed a committee to co-operate 
with a committee in Chapel Hill Monthly Meeting in raising 
money to repair the meeting-house at that place. The building 
is held jointly by Friends and others. Friends have used it 
for twenty years. 


At the County W. C. T. U. Convention, held at Dayton, 
Ore. Fifth month 6th, W. Irving Kelsey’s wife, from 
Newberg, presented an excellent paper on “The Bible in the 
Home,” and Docia Macy, Springbrook, a paper on “Personal 
Evangelism.” Mary Jane Newlin, as County Superintendent 
of Evangelistic Work, gave helpful messages throughout the 
various sessions, while Pacific College was represented in the 
medal contest by Bernice Benson, Mamie Coulson and Elma 
Paulson. 


At Sterling Quarterly Meeting, which met at Hargrave, 
Kan., the 28th and 2oth ult., L. Clarkson Hinshaw, the Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Church Extension Work, preached 
five powerful sermons of an evangelistic character. This fol- 
lowed immediately after a two-weeks’ protracted effort by the 
resident minister, Robert C. Smith. As a result of these meet- 
ings, two young men of the neighborhood were definitely 
blessed, and the membership was encouraged and strengthened; 


Hiram Hadley, Mesilla Park, New Mexico, writes: “One 
of my early recollections is that my father was a regular sub- 
scriber to the Friends Review. It and its successors have been 
in our family without intermission for more than sixty years, 
I think. We find Tue American Frrenp the chief means of 
keeping a little in touch with Friends. For more than twenty- 
three years we lave been practically separated from Friends; 
have been doing what we could do out.in this Western coun- 
try. We especially enjoy Rufus M. Jones’ editorials. 


Salem Quarterly. Meeting was held at Amesbury, Mass., the 
25th and 26th ult. The Bible-school conference was addressed 
by L. Oscar Moon, Fall River; subject, “The Story as a Means 
of Education.” The address was profitable. An interesting 
feature of the quarterly meeting was the presence and lively 
Gospel service of Stephen Swett, Ayer Village, and Stephen 
Breed, Henniker. Both of ‘these veterans are members of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting and are well past the fourscore mark. 
The preaching of L. Oscar Moon was clear and convincing. 


Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting was held at Albia, Iowa, on 
the 28th ult. William M. Smith, Carthage, Ind., preached a 
helpful sermon at the morning session. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the committee having the matter in charge reported that 
a new monthly meeting had been established at Grinnell, Iowa, 
with a membership of 85. President D. M. Edwards spoke 
briefly of the plan of campaign for increasing the endowment 
of Penn College. The quarterly meeting, in Fifth month, torr, 
will be held at Wright, Lowa. 


Mary S. Knowles was present at Glens Falls Quarterly 
Meeting, which met the 14th ult. She spoke very effectually 
on “Self-Examination.” 

A junior church has been organized in Glens Falls with a 
membership of 35, and the Christian Endeavor has been sup- 


planted by a Young People’s Society, and much interest is 
manifested by the younger members. During the past year there 
has been a marked increase in the membership and amount of 
work done in both the home and foreign missionary societies. 
Some repairs and improvements have been made on the church 
property at an outlay of $1,500. 


One of the largest and most successful Bible classes in 
Indiana Yearly Meeting is taught by E. O. Ellis, at Fairmount. 
It has a membership ot about 60, who are regular attendants. 
It now belongs to the organized class work of the International 
Association. Its certificate was received about two weeks ago, 
framed, and is now hanging iu the class-room. The class has 
a president, secretary and treasurer. It is divided into groups 
of five, and if any member is absent he must send a reason for 
being so to the chairman of the group to which he belongs. 
The members find it much better to be organized. They call 
themselves the Bereans, and their motto is “To grow in wis- 
dom as we grow older.” 


Southern Quarterly Meeting, held the 28th ult., at Holly 
Spring, N. C., was favored with the presence of Eli Reece 
and Albert Peele, who rendered satisfactory service in the 
ministry. Representatives were appointed to attend yearly 
meeting, and the annual reports and statistics were presented. 
Holly Spring Monthly Meeting asked that the meeting for 
worship on Fifth-day, prior to the time for holding quarterly 
meeting at that place, be discontinued, and the request was 
granted. Prosperity Monthly Meeting asked that the next 
quarterly meeting be held at High Falls instead of Marboro. 
The request was granted, and the meeting will convene there 
in Eighth month. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at New Garden, 
Wayne County, Ind., the 28th ult. Among the ministers pres- 
ent were Leanah Hobson, Dunreith, Ind.; Albert J. Furstenbur- 
ver, St. Mary’s, Ohio; Ida Parker, West Elkton, Ohio; Hiram 
Wallam, Centersville, Ind.; L. J. Potter, Lynn, and Elizabeth 
Meek, Boston, Ind. Leanah Hobson was especially favored 
in presenting the Gospel. On First-day Albert J. Fursten- 
burger spoke at Webster in the morning and gave a special 
address. at Arble to a crowded house at night: Leanah Hobson 
spoke at Fountain City both morning and evening. The other 
denominations adjourned their services and came to hear her. 
A number of old soldiers were present. She spoke very 
forcibly of the blighting effects of war and the great advan- 
tages of peace, and that “all things work together for good to 
them that love the Lord.” . 


Morton C. Pearson will soon close his seventh year of pas- 


toral service in First Friends Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind. Dur- ~ 


ing this time the meeting has grown steadily in numbers, influ- 
ence and spiritual power. Much attention has been given to a 
thorough organization of the church for work in the city. 
There is scarcely an organization with which its membership 
is not closely identified. Aside from his large pastoral duties, 
with a membership of nearly 1,000, the pastor has outside 
responsibilities as president of the Indiana Children’s Home 
Society and as a member of the charity organization society 
boards, and legislative committee of the Ministerial “Associa- 


tion of the city. At the last regular monthly meeting, held the | 


19th ult., the meeting expressed its hearty approval of the 
work of Morton C. Pearson, and by a unanimous expression 
invited him to continue his services for another year, which 
invitation he has accepted. 


Phebe Kenworthy, wife of Amos M. Kenworthy, whose 
obituary appears in this issue, was born in Guilford County, 
N. C., First month 20, 1828. At the age of twelve she removed 
with her parents to New Garden (now Fountain City), Ind., 
and later to Ogden, Henry County, Ind., where she resided 
until her marriage, Ninth month, 1852. Of this union two 
sons were born, Oliver N. and Charles H., both of whom are 
living. Early in life her husband, Amos M. Kenworthy, 
engaged in the ministry and through his influence, she gave 
her heart to God and became his ready and willing helper. 
She was a birthright Friend, and for many years filled the 
offices of overseer and elder. She was ready in testimony ser- 
vice, and her life was an example and benediction to all who 
knew her. On the 5th ult. she was stricken with paralysis, 
which was followed on the 15th with a second stroke, which 
brought the end. i tt: 
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A conference of ministers and workers of Danville Quarterly 
Meeting (Western Yearly Meeting) was held at Hadley, Ind., 
Fifth month 27th. The subjects on the program dealt with 
practical problems of church work. The relation of the pastor 
and his family to the community was discussed by E. M. 
Woodard, Bloomingdale, Ind., and Fred. E. Smith, Danville. 
Chas.. Nicholson and Josephine Willson presented the 
advantages and disadvantages of the graded First-day school. 
The missionary work of the Friends church was reviewed by 
Mary L. Smith, followed by short reports of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention at Indianapolis by Calvin Bray, and 
of the Chicago Congress by Fred. E. Smith. J. J. Doan dis- 
cussed the temperance situation from the .legal standpoint. 
Sarah Hadley read a most excellent paper on “Social Purity,” 
which the conference directed sent to our church papers for 
publication. A general discussion of all the subjects presented, 
several recitations by the young people, and a bountiful dinner, 
served in the grove, added much to the interest. Two hun- 
dred persons were in attendance. 


Newberg (Ore.) Quarterly Meeting was held from Fifth 
month 13th to 15th. Virgil Hinshaw, president .of the 
National College Prohibition Clubs, a very efficient speaker, 
addressed an appreciative audience on Sixth-day evening. On 
Seventh-day morning, the eight monthly meetings composing 
the quarterly meeting were well represented. Early in the 
meeting W. Irving Kelsey announced the death of our beloved 
friend, Allen Jay, and a fitting memorial service followed, 
many Friends testifying to the ‘blessing that had come to them 
through his labors. 

The annual reports were given at the afternoon session. 

A request was made for the establishment of a new monthly 
meeting at Leland, Wash. 

Two hundred and seventy dollars were subscribed for open- 
ing a work at Middletown and Sherwood, Ore. The Christian 
Endeavor meeting and social on the evening of the 14th were 
mutually beneficial. The large audience at the First-day morn- 
ing meeting and the evening session, devoted to a well-ren- 
dered missionary program, were times of deep spiritual uplift. 
The Gospel labors of Josiah Dillon during the various sessions 
of the quarterly meeting, together with the home ministers, 
had the true Gospel ring and brought a blessing to many souls. 


White Waier Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind., set up a 
monthly meeting in Dayton, Ohio, on the 12th ult., with 106 
charter members. This was a step forward in the work, but 
was taken with a sense of loneliness and deep bereavement in 
every heart, it being the evening of the funeral day of Allen 
Jay. He was the chairman of the committee appointed to set 
up the meeting, and his wife was a member of the committee. 
The remaining members of the committee, in company with 
the pastor, proceeded from the funeral in Richmond to Dayton 
and entered at once upon the work, but with the consciousness 
that a great man had fallen. His heart was in this work, and 
he looked forward to making a vigorous effort for a meeting- 
house in Dayton that would meet the demands of the coming 
generation. 

. The work of Friends in Dayton has grown steadily in num- 
bers and activity. In North Riverdale, a suburban town, a 
second center of work: has been opened, and a Bible-school 
organized. Clare and Nellie Cox are the active workers in 
the community. The opening of this new field adds much to 
the duties of the pastor, Ada Elliott Lee, who is putting much 
strength and ability into the work. There is a broad field for 


During the Bible conference at Winona, Ind., last summer, 


the Winona Friends Association was temporarily organized, } 
with Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis, chairman, and Lenora 


Hobbs, Bloomingdale, secretary. Plans are now being per- 
fected by which the association will be permanently organized 
this coming summer and a series of conferences arranged. 
During five days of the Bible conference, all the Friends on 
the grounds will be invited to attend a denominational confer- 
ence for one hour each day, iti some hall specially assigned to 
them. The themes for these five one-hour conferences will 
deal. with five of the greatest problems of the Church to-day. 
They are as follows: “Friends and Education,” “Friends and 
Their Pastoral Supply,” “Friends and Missions,” “Friends and 
Church Extension,” “Friends and Their Periodicals.” These 
subiects are being assigned to able men, who will’ give the 
conference the maturest judgment of the denomination on the 
above problems. It is very probable that Friends will be rep- 
resented on the main program of the Bible conference this 


q 


| meetings in Harper and Beaver Counties, Okla. 


Friends in Dayton, if only they are able to gather the harvest. | pow 17 points where Friends meetings are held. 


' offered free. 


year by one or two of ovir best men. The date of the confer- 
ence is Eighth month 21st to 3oth. 


Bangor Quarterly Meeting, held at Bangor, Iowa, the 27th 
to 2gth, ult., was a time of spiritual refreshing. Of the nine 
pastors in the quarter, seven were present. Laura Paul, pastor 
in Stanford Monthly Meeting, gave the missionary address on 
Sixth-day evening. Neeus Hodgin, pastor in Marshalltown 
Monthly Meeting, was the principal speaker on Sixth, Seventh 
and First-days. Birdie Bachelor, pastor in Nevada Monthly 
Meeting, spoke First-day at 2 P. M. 

N. Blanche Ford, president of the Christian Endeavor of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, was present and was to have spoken 
Seventh-day evening, but rain prevented the meeting. With 
this exception, all the different sessions were satisfactorily 
held. 

Delegates were present from all the monthly meetings except 
Ames. In the business meeting, the question of the proposed 
change in the constitution and discipline on ministry and 
oversight was briefly discussed, and, by the reports of the 
different monthly meetings, it was ascertained that Bangor 
Quarterly Meeting is unanimously opposed to the proposed 
change. 

The report of the Quarterly Meeting Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work showed over 1,000 members in the quarter. 

The clerks, J. W. Marshall and Emma Pickard, were reap- 
pointed for another year. 


Lydia Pike thus writes of Raymond Holding’s recent visit 
to Victoria, Mexico: “We truly thank the Lord for his stay 
with us last week, only eternity can tell the results of his 
labors. Many new ones were induced to attend. The members 
were inspired to greater zeal and’ to a closer walk with God. 
The last night ten indicated a desire to beceme active mem- 
bers of the Church, also I am sure of the names of a few 
more to be added to this list. I wrote of the grandmother 
of one of our boys some time ago and of her interest in the 
Gospel. She is one who expressed a desire to be received. 
She did not miss a single service during the week. Special 
seasons of prayer before the services were held each evening. 
All the most interested workers who could, met in my sitting 
room, and it was most encouraging to hear almost every one 
present earnestly ask a blessing upon the meeting to follow. 
The boys of Juarez went out for four evenings after school to 
canvass the city, distributing printed invitations and leaflets 
with texts, and a special song to be sung at the service to fol- 
low. It was encouraging to the boys to see at the meetings 
before the week ended some who had torn to pieces the first 
leaflets that were presented to them. Raymond Holding, by 
his kindness and interest in the people, made himself very 
welcome in their homes. During the week we visited in the 
homes of thirty of the members and others interested, Also 
his talks to the students in Penn and Juarez in their Bible 
classes and at morning exercises were very helpful and very 
much appreciated.” 


The following items are from Gate, Okla.: 


Cement has been purchased and donated and sand-hauling is 
now going on to build a principal’s cottage, with boys’ dormi- 


' tory apartments for Lawrence Friends Academy. 


Darwin Gidley is busy looking after the interests of the 
There are 


A. W. Rees, Gate, and T. H. Harland. Parker, Esther, are 
conducting meetings at Knowles, Okla. 

. Anna Kewby, Gate, is slowly recovering after a severe sick- 
ness of Jong duration. 

Lawrence T. Kersey and. wife expect to spend their sum- 


| mer vacation at the academy dormitory. 


The good people of Gate are thankful for blessings that 


-come through the academy’s influences in building up senti- 


ment for education under denominational direction. No debt 
hangs over the school, although crops were poor the past two 


| years. The prospects are good this year. A six-weeks’ course 
| in agriculture is to be a new feature this winter, closing with 


a farmer’s institute. A home talent lecture course will be 
There are 20 graduates from universities, col- 
leges and high schools in a radius of a few miles from the 


-academy, so the prospect for a profitable course is encourag- 


ing. 
Children’s Day exercises are to be observed in the several 
communriities in western Oklahoma. ° 


[Sixth month 


A temperance program is to be given in a grove near Gate, 
where Friends will convene for the Fourth of July. The 
exercises, “Uncle Sam’s Party,” will be given by 50 children. 

A ‘Junior Christian Endeavor has been organized at Gate, 
and the children are happy in the plans, which cover some 
other instruction than that laid out in their literature. 

The Friends and those formerly connected with Friends in 
Springfield, Mass., and vicinity, had a very pleasant gathering 
on First-day afternoon, the 15th ult., at the home of Hannah 


H. and Ellen A. Winslow, 100 Monmouth Street, Springfield. } 


A number of the same people were present who were at a sim- 
ilar meeting more than a year ago, while in the meantime 
others had been found whose love for their society made them 
glad to avail themselves of the privilege of being present. 
Altogether eight yearly meetings were represented, from New 
England to Oregon, and including London Yearly Meeting, 
while a graduate ot the Girls’ Training Home in Ramallah, 
Sear ea lives in Springfield, was also present. There were 209 
in all. 

The first part of the time was passed very pleasantly in 
social intercourse, some finding old friends quite unexpectedly, 
and all finding many common bonds of interest. Wm. P. 
Hastings, formerly principal of Maryville Institute, Tennessee, 
opened the meeting by reading the Scripture and prayer. John 
Metcalf, from the nearest Friends meeting, that at Worcester, 
gave a very practical and timely message, which was most 
acceptable. W. Carleton Wood, who has been studying at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, spoke on “The Quaker 
Message for the Present Age.” It was an interesting talk, cal- 
culated to make those present appreciate their heritage and 
wish to be of service to the world. Elihu Grant, Associate 
Professor of Biblical History at Smith College, Northampton, 
followed with a beautiful tribute to Friends and what their 
lives have meant to others. All felt that it was a profitable 
as well as enjoyable time. 


On Fourth month. 16th, Hannah H. Winslow fell and. broke 
her hip. In spite of her advanced age of eighty-six, she has 
greatly improved, so that with the doctor’s consent she was 
permitted to take part in the affair. Her room opened into 
the parlors, and the speakers stood by her doorway so that 
she thoroughly enjoyed it. She felt it a great privilege to be 
able to thus attend « meeting once more. 


The date stone in the west gable of the old yearly meeting- 
house at Richmond, Ind., was recently removed and presented 
to Whitewater Monthly Meeting. ‘The stone weighs about 
100 pounds. The following is a historical sketch of the old 
building, also a copy of the letter transferring the stone 

The first session of Indiana Yearly Meeting was held in 
1821, in the Whitewater log meeting-house, which stood about 
200 feet west of the old brick structure. At this session steps 
were taken towards the erection of a meeting-house of suffi- 
cient capacity to accommodate the Friends who should 
annually gather from the five quarterly meetings composing 
the yearly meeting. The building was commenced in 1823, but 
not-entirely finished until 1829. However, it was used for the 
yearly meeting as early as 1825. The architect for the build- 
ing was Samuel Fisher, a birthright member of Friends 
Church, and, so far as our information goes, continued an 
active member until his death. His home was in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was employed as the archi‘ect for most all the 
churches and large public buildings erected in that city in 
those earlier days. He was an uncle of Dr. Elias Fisher, a 
prominent physician of this city. In his boyhood days he 
made his home with his uncle, who had the care and training 
of him. Many of the older residents will remember Dr. Fisher 
and it is through the aid of his son, Dr. Herschell Fisher, Leb- 
anon, Ohio, we have been able to gather the interesting history 
of Samuel Fisher, the architect, and whose name and date 1s 
so plainly marked on the beautiful stone, which has been 
imbedded in the walls near the gable of the old meeting-house 
for eighty-seven years. The present home of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting was built and first occupied in 1878. The old struc- 
ture was sold to Mather Bros., of this city, many years ago, 
and it is to them we are indebted for the gift, which we 
to-day received from their hands. 

RicHMonp, Inp., Fourth month 21, Ig10. 
WHITEWATER MoNnTHLY MEETING oF FRIENDS, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Dear Frienps :—We have the pleasure of presenting to the’ 


Whitewater Monthly -Meeting a tablet which was removed 
from the west gable of the old Indiana Yearly Meeting-House, 
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bearing the date of its erection and the name of the builder. 
It is our desire that your monthly meeting should have this 
stone to be preserved with the records and relics of early 
Friends. 
Sincerely yours, 

Henry MATHER, 

D. L. MatHer, 

SAMUEL MATHER. 


— 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., closed its twenty-fifth 


academic year the 2d inst. The occasion was made memorable 
by two important events—the successful conclusion of the six 
years’ effort of the president and alumnz of the college to 
raise the much-needed endowment of $500,000 and the pres- 
ence of rresident Taft at commencement, and his speech, his 
first public utterance on the subject, of “Women’s College Edu- 
cation.” ; 

Immediately after the conferring of degrees and-the award 
of the fellowships, scholarships and prizes, President Thomas 
announced that the sum necessary to meet the requirements 
on which the General Education Board based their provisional 
gift had been oversubscribed by $6,000. The General Educa- 
tion Board had promised the college $250,000, provided it 
obtained enough money to clear itself of debt, and, in addition, 
raised $250,000 for endowment. The result of Bryn Mawr’s 
appeal for help had been doubtful till the last moment, but 
President Thomas was able to announce that by 11 o’clock on 
the fixed day, Sixth month 2d, the sum had been oversub- 
scribed by $6,000. President Thomas then called forward 
Susan Fowler, New York, the president of the Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, who presented to Howard Comfort, the chairman of 
tue Board of Directors, the sum raised by the Alumna Asso- 
ciation, amounting to $304,900. 

President Taft’s speech was an unqualified eulogy of the 
higher education for women. He briefly dismissed the old 
argument against women’s education as having been disproved 
by experience. After the address, President Taft was enter- 
tained at luncheon by President Thomas and Mary E. Garrett. 

The exercises of the day closed with the Alumnz dinner, 
held in Pembroke Hall. As a special celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary and of the completion of the one-half million 
dollar endowment fund, all the directors of the college were 
invited to the dinner. Also all the former faculty and a num- 
ber of the present faculty. Few of the former faculty were 
able to attend, being occupied by commencements at their pres- 
ent colleges. A number of the directors, however, were pres- 
ent, including the president of the board, Howard Comfort; 
the treasurer of the board, Asa S$. Wing; the oldest director, 
Albert K. Smiley, Lake Mohonk, who was one of the original 
trustees appointed nearly thirty years ago by Dr. Joseph W. 
Taylor, the founder of the college; Professor Rufus M. Jones, 
of Haverford College; Mary E. Garrett, Elizabeth Kirkbride 
and Mrs. Francis Greenleaf Allinson, one of the former 
Alumnz directors. ; 

The Alumnez had been given the privilege of naming one 
professional chair for each $100,000 handed over to the college. 
So when the gift of $204,900 was presented, the president of 


the Alumne asked that for the future the chair of English: 
should be named the President M. Carey Thomas Alumnze 


Chair of English. Also as $100,000 of the $304,900 had .been 
raised py the class of 1907, the class of 1907 should have the 
choice of the name of the second chair, and their choice had 
fallen on that of Economics. 


DIED. 


Apet.—Near Central City, Neb., Fifth month 23, roro, 
Esther Abel, widow of William Abel, aged eighty-one years. 


CarTLAND.—At his home, East Parsonsfield, Maine, - Fifth 
month, I, 1910, James Cartland, aged nearly eighty-three years 
—the last one of the three brother ministers of Parsonsfield 
Quarterly Meeting. He entered the service for his Master in 
ee life and was a faithful and beloved father in the 

hurch. 


KenwortHy.—At Whittier, Cal. Fifth month 18, r9r0, 
Phebe H. (Reynolds) Kenworthy, in her eighty-third year. 


Winp.—At Ottawa, Okla., Fifth month 27, 1910, Joseph 
Wind, an Indian, ayed fiity-seven years. The deceased was 
converted in his sixteenth year, was reared under Baptist influ- 
ence, and joined the Friends about thirty years ago. He was a 
man of great faith, ‘ioe 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. SIXTH MONTH 19, IQIO. 
PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


MarTrT. 13: 1-9, 18-23. 


_ GoLpEN TExt.—Wherefore putting away all 
filthiness and overflowing of wickedness, re- 


ceive with meekness the implanted word, 
which is able to save your souls. Jas. 1: 21. 
RaV:)¢ 


DAILY READINGS TOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Sixth month 13th. Parable of 
the sower. Matt. 13: 1-9, 18-23. 
Third-day. The good seed. Ps. 19: 7-14. 


I 
peso: On the wayside. Mark 6: 


1-6. 
Fifth-day. Stony ground. Acts 14: 8-20. 


Sixth-day. Among thorns. Luke 18: 18-30. 

Seventh-day. Good ground. Acts 2: 37-47. 

First-day. Sowing and reaping. John 4: 
35-42. 


Time.—Probably in the latter part of 
AD 283 
’  Place——Near the Sea of Galilee, not 
far from Capernaum. 

Parallel passages—Mark 4: 1-9, 13- 
20; Luke 8 : 4-8, I1-15. 

The lessons so far. have dwelt rather 
with incidents in the life of Christ in 
chronological order, the present lesson— 
and the two following—relate wholly to 
His teaching, and one characteristic 
phase of that teaching—parables. Para- 
bolic teaching was, and is, common in 
the East, but nowhere are finer examples 
of it found than in the Gospels. For 
simplicity, for beauty, for teaching, no 
parable can surpass that known as “The 
Prodigal Son.” 

A parable has been defined as, “A 
saying, commonly in the form of a nar- 
rative, respecting earthly things, with _a 
spiritual or heavenly meaning.” They 
serve both to reveal and to veil the 
truth. To those who are able to under- 
stand them they are most helpful; to 
those who are not able, they withhold 
that which the hearer is. not able to 
‘receive. Christ’s parables are drawn 
from things which are common not 
only to Palestine but to the whole world. 
. Of the thirty or thiry-five recorded 
parables of Christ about twenty are in 
the Gospel of Luke, and most of them 
are peculiar to that Gospel. In John 
there are no parables strictly so-called, 
and the word, translated “parable” in 
John io :6 is a different word from that 
used in the other Gospels and properly 


translated “parable.” The “Vine,” 
“Good Shepherd,” etc. are properly 
allegories. “A parable not only arrests 


attention at the time, it impresses the 
memory; and if the hearer’s heart after- 
wards becomes receptive, he understands 
the lesson which he missed when he 
heard.” ‘ 

- Only three of Christ’s parables are in 
all the Synoptic Gospels—“The Sower,” 
“The Mustard Seed,” and the “Wicked 
Husbandmen.” 

~ Great care must be used in the inter- 
pretation of parables not to push the 
analogy too far. Usually the parable ‘is 
intended to illustrate only one aspect 
or it may be two or three; not many. It 
is something for which to be thankful, 
‘that we have in the present lesson an 
example of how Christ interpreted one 
of His own parables.- It should be a 
model for all interpretations. To read 
into a parable fanciful interpretations is 
easy and attractive. We should beware 
lest, in so doing, we miss or undervalue 
the special lesson intended. 


As the important teaching is explained 
in the last half of the lesson it will not 
be dwelt upon. 

1. “The same day.” At that time. 
“House.” Probably his residence in 
Capernaum. “Sat.” The position taken 
by a teacher. (See Matt. 5 :.1.) 

2. “Boat.” R. V. “Stood. on the shore.” 
The shores of the Sea of Galilee rise 
rapidly and form a sort of amphitheatre, 
so the people could easily hear. 

Bo Shen sOWeia waco & hk isnot 
improbable. that He could point to a 
man in sight who was sowing. 

4. “Wayside.” 
beaten down, and so the seed could not 
enter the ground. There were no fences 
in Palestine. 

5. “Rocky.” R. V. There was no 
depth of soil on the rock. The ground 
was warm because it was shallow. 

6. “Scorched.” By the heat of the 
sun because they had no root. Where 
the soil is deep the heat is beneficial. 

7. “Thorns.” Upon ground that was 
full of thorn’ seeds which grew faster 
and more vigorously than the grain, and 
so “choked it.” 

8. “Good ground.” Fit for the seed, 
unoccupied, deep, and untrodden. “Hun- 
dredfold.” A great, but not unheard of 
yield. (Compare Gen. 26:12). As the 
good soil is productive, though in differ- 
ent degrees. 

19. “Understandeth it not.” Does not 
take it in. “Word of the Kingdom.” 
The Gospel message. Continual inatten- 
tion, neglect, hardens the heart, and 
almost anything will prevent the word 
entering in. A man can easily get into a 
state of spiritual insensibility. By con- 
tinual neglect of poetry Darwin, as he 
himself tells us, lost all ability to appre- 


ciate it. It is the same way in spiritual 
things. “The evil one.” Satan. 
20, 2%. A man who is_ strongly 


emotional, easily impressed, is very much 
affected for a time, but, not having 
much endurance, is soon made _ to 
stumble and to lose his trust and belief. 
He is from his very nature susceptible 
to temptation. 

22. A case somewhat similar to the 
last, but also different. Here there is 
thought as well as susceptibility. “Deceit- 
fulness.” Making riches rather than 
righteousness the means of gaining hap- 
piness. “Choke.” Crowd out. 

23. “Susceptible and receptive, steady 
of will, single-hearted, intelligent.” In 
the degree in which these qualities are 
strongly developed so is the amount of 
yield. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

t. The parable might better be called 
the Parable of Soils. 

2. Let each one ask himself, what is 
the character of the soil of my heart? 

3. What is the yield in my case? 


When Consul Boak was traveling 
through the South, the train stonned in 


_a small town, and he went to a near-by 


’ store to make a purchase. 
‘ keeper could not change the bill. 


: dollar bill?” 


The store- 
Beside 
the door was an old negro sittiny on a 
box whittling a stick. “Uncle,” said 
Mr. -Boak. “can you change a twenty- 
At first the negro looked 
up in surprise; then, seeing the earnest 
look in Mr. Boak’s face, he hastily rose, 


' took off his slouch hat, bowed, and said, 


“’Deed an Ah cain’t, boss; but Ah 
’preciates de honor you has confu’hed 


‘on me, jis de same!” 


The foot-path or track” 


Christian Endeavor 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to wate D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 19, IQIO. 
THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 


Maet. Ey: 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Sixth month, 13th. Purity and 
humility. If Cor. 10: 1; Phil. 2: 7, 8; Luke 
Po re 
_ Third-day. Peby G2 3 Sark 
Pet. 2°: 2 


25-30. 


Self-control. 


a3: 
Fourth-day. Obedience. Heb. 5 :_ 7-9. 
Fifth-day. Sacrifice. Isa. 50: 6; John 10: 
17, 18, 
“Sixth-day. Love. Matt. 22: 37-39. 
Seventh-day. Prayer. Mark 1: 35; Matt. 
26: 36-44. 


The figure that Jesus used was one 
drawn from the common things of life, 
the humble work-a-day experiences in 
the midst of which had budded and 
blossomed the noblest and most beauti- 
ful of all lives. Not from kings’ courts, 
removed from toil and from sympathy 
with it or appreciation of it, but from 
the midst of toil He came, knowing that 
the world is a world of toil and of bur- 
dens; that it is not a question of 
whether men shall bear burdens, but of 
what the burden will be and how it will 
be borne. ‘There are people who seem 
to miss all responsibility, who do not 
care, so far as we can judge; but if we 
could know the inmost truth of their 
lives, would we not find even there a 
burden to be borne, and a need to know 
the best way to bear it? 

It has been suggested that not only 
did our Lord know that to carry the 
burden of the day and to do its work 


-we have need of a yoke, but that He 


spoke also as a conscientious and pains- 
taking carpenter, who, in making the 
simple yokes for the patient oxen of 
Nazareth was mercifully careful that 
they balanced properly and did not 
chafe nor gall, so that in His handi- 
craft He exemplified His discourse of 
later years, “My yoke is easy.’ Happy 
is the man whose life speaks one consist- 
ent message throughout its years, 
whether by the toil of the shop or the 
career of commerce or in the forum or 
in the confession of His faith and the 
declaration of his hope. 

The yoke signifies obedience and con- 
formity to a higher will and wisdom. 
I have seen oxen pulling so strongly 
and obstinately away from each other 
that they had almost no strength for the 
performance of the task their master had 
for them. When every one chooses 
independently and unadvisedly, it is not 
“My yoke,” but the yoke of individuality 
and dissension—an uneasy and profitless 
toil. But where humility brings us to an 
acknowledgment of our needs, we are 
ready to give over the choice of selfish- 
ness and take that which the dispenser of 
burdens and of grace and power gives 


us. 

It was Addison, I think, who saw in 
a dream, as he tells it, all men and 
women coming to a common point to 
rid themselves of the thing that they 
thought their misfortune or handicap 
in life, while from the assortment so 
collected each was to take one that he 
would choose as less burdensome or 
troublesome; but soon, he tells us, all 
besought Jupiter to give them again 
their own burdens as he had at the first 
allotted them, since it was clear that for 
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each of them the change had been for 
the worse. However discontented our 
lives, there is a sobering thought as we 
try to place ourselves in new circum- 
stances unknown and untried. But if we 


take as the Pilot and Guide the One 
whose wisdom dispenses and whose 
grace enables, the future means only 


chosen companionship and. the passing 
years a nearer approach to the ultimate 
fellowship in the rest that remaineth. 


“Tf ye please, mum,” said the ancient 
hero, in-an appealing voice, as he stood 
at the back door of the cottage on wash- 
dav. “I’ve lost my leg”—. “Well, I ain’t 
got it.” snapped the woman, fiercely, 
And the door closed with a bang.— 
Exchange. 


50-inch Mohair at 50c 

Beautiful, lustrous Mohair Sicilian, 50 
inches wide, at 50c a yard—a value made 
possible by special arrangement with 
the manufacturer. Dust-shedding, fast- 
color, serviceable—summer’s favorite 
light-weight fabric for tailored: suits, 
skirts, outing costumes and bathing 
suits; in cream, navy, brown, mixed 
gray and black. 


s»—» Aisles 6 and 7, Centre; and 
Aisle 6, Market Street 


Cool Lawn Sacques, 35¢ 


Plenty of neat, delightfully fresh little 
Dressing Sacques at this small price will 
ensure you many cool hours in hot 
weather. Dots or conventional figures 
on a white ground—blue, pink, lavender 
and black. Kimona neck, three-quarter 
sleeves, plaited front, trim belted back 
and plain lawn bands to trim—35c. 

==> Second Floor, 
Filbert Street, East 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his death 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
| | together with many personal incidents 
| | and sketches of most of the prominent 
| | men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visitsand Work in Great Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, ete, 


Over 400 pages, sizes 5% x 8)4 inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO, 


Publishers | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FINANCIAL 


[FARM MORTGAGES] 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 

safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 

~ tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 

est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


AND JONES. 


LS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
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NET TO | FARM 
LENDER ! LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have im- 
vested in our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening’ in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Spring Lake, Texas; or 8S. W. 
DOWNS, or ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, at the 
same address. 
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Events and Comments 


— 


The progress being made toward the 
treatment of habitual drunkenness as a 
disease rather than a penal offense is 
shown by the enactment of a law per- 
mitting the municipality of New York 
to establish a hospital and farm colony 
for dipsomaniacs. Certain obstinate 
cases may be disposed of by the courts, 
in case the retreat is established, with 
a view to the pathological treatment of 
the curable victim or to occupation in a 
healthful kind of outdoor calling if he 
is incurable. In a few States experi- 
ments along this line are being made, 
and in Massachusetts legislation is pro- 
posed embodying advanced ideas. 

The aerial flight of Glenn H. Curtiss 
from Albany to New York in an actual 
flying time of 2 hours and 46 minutes, 
brings to mind a number of historical 
feats which are closely associated with 
this region. In Ninth month, 16ra, 
Hendrick Hudson, in the “Half-Moon,” 
sailed from the mouth of the Hudson 
to the place where Albany now stands 
in five days, and was the first European 
to make the trip. 

In Eighth month, 1807, Robert Fulton, 
in his steamboat, the “Clermont,” 
covered the distance in 32 hours. Tenth 
month, 1837, the steamboat “Champlain” 
raced to Albany in 9 hours and 31 min- 
utes. The fastest railway train covered 
the distance in 2 hours and 40 minutes 
in 1900. In Fourth month, this year, 
Edwin P. Weston walked from Albany 
to New York in 5 days, and now 
Curtiss has flown over the route, within 
six minutes of the fastest train time. 
His average speed for the distance was 
54.06. As compensation for his feat he 
received a reward of $10,000. 


Scientists throughout the world, and 
especially all students of 
have read with keen interest the 
announcement from Chicago that Pro- 
fessor R. A. Milliken, of the University 
of Chicago, has discovered, after four 
years of study, that for which scientists 
for ages have been looking. Professor 
Milliken has discovered the ion of elec- 
tricity. The ion of electricity is the 
smallest, the most ‘minute particle or 
atom in the mysterious electrical charge 


electricity, | 


of which scientists, of the world know 
so little. While they have been able to 
harness this powerful mysterious force, 
they have admitted freely that they 
know very little about it or what it is, 
or whence it comes. As a result of the 
discovery of Professor Milliken, , the 
world today is much nearer than ever 
before to the actual discovery of elec- 
tricity. The unknown has been reduced 
to the atom, and the atom has been 
measured and observed not. once, but 
many times, in the course of the experi- 
ments. “We have not as yet found the 
mysterious force that is called electricity, 
but we have learned how to gauge it,” 
says Professor Milliken. The Chicago 
scientist has made a valuable addition to 
the world’s store of information, and 
by so doing has earned unfading laurels. 


The forthcoming report on religious 


conditions by the United States Census 


Bureau gives much interesting informa- 
tion concerning what ministers get from 
churches for their support. Of the 186 
denominations in the list, 84 either pay 
no regular salaries or make no reliable 
reports of what they pay. Many of 
them, indeed, are not entitled to rank 
as denominations, being little more than 
single independent churches or small 
groups of local organizations. The 
remaining 102 denominations include 
201,351 churches, 81.6 per cent. of which 
made returns to the census inquiry as to 
salaries. These show that the average 
payment to each minister in the United 
States receiving a salary is $663 per 
annum. Some of the smaller denomina- 
tions, whose churches are largely in 
cities, pay the highest salaries. The 
Unitarians average $1,653, Universalists 
$1,238, _Swedenborgians $1,233, and 
Jewish congregations $1,222. The Epis- 
copal Church, the only Protestant body 
the majority of whose churches are in 
the principal cities, pays $1,242, Presby- 
terians. $1,170, United Presbyterians 
$1,006, and Congregationalists $1,042. 
The average salary for all denomina- 
tions in the principal cities ranges from 
$1,223 in cities of 300,000 population and 
upward to $972 in cities of 25,000. It 
appears that salaries paid to Roman 
Catholic priests, who are unmarried, 
show in their general average little dif- 
ference from those paid in other 
denominations. 


The Emperor William, of Germany, 
has given a great impetus to the tem- 
nerance movement not only in Germany, 
but all over the world, by the letter, 
since made public, which he wrote to a 
student in whom he was interested. The 
young freshman, at Freiburg University, 
wrote the Emperor that he had joined 
a student cotps. This corps took great 
pride in its ability to swallow ereat 
quantities of beer and devoted much of 
its spare time to this intellectual pastime. 
The Emperor wrote a letter in reply, 
which is going around the world and 
proving about as effective a temperance 
document as has appeared in many 
years. The Emperor earnestly warned 
the student against beer drinking, ‘saying 
that not only was it injurious to the 
individual, but was proving a damage to 
the nation. The letter has been spread 
all over Germany. and has aroused 
much discussion. Not many years ago 
the Emperor had something to say about 


excessive drinking in the army, and, if 
we remember rightly, he not long ago 
gave permission to any who desired to 
do so, to drink his health in water 
instead of wine. Already there is a 
very strong temperance movement in 
Germany. The scientists there are 
earnestly seconding the Church in 
temperance reform, for they have found, 
by years of most careful experimenta- 
tion, that alcohol, taken even in moderate 
quantities, impairs working efficiency 
and general health. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. 
Walter S. Meader, clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month 22d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 24th. William 
Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
et J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
io. 


A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
MEDICINE NOT NEEDED IN THIS CASE. 


It is hard to convince some people that 
coffee does them an injury! They lay 
their bad feelings to almost every cause 
but the true and unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide ex- 
perience has proven to him that, to some 
systems, coffee is an insidious poison 


. that undermines the health. 


Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of 
constipation, stomach and nervous 
troubles. . 

“I have been a coffee drinker all my 
life. I am now 42 years old and when 
taken sick two years ago with nervous 
prostration, the doctor said that my 


-nervous system had broken down and 


that I would have to give up coffee. 

“I got so weak and shaky I could not 
work, and reading your advertisement of 
Postum, I asked my grocer if he had 
any of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and that he 
used it in his family and it. was all it 
claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to 
use Postum steadily and found in about 
two weeks’ time I could get up in the 
morning feeling fresh. In about two 
months I began to gain flesh. I weighed 
only 146 pounds when I commenced on 
Postum and now I weigh 167 and feel 
better than I did at 20 years of age. 

“IT am working every day and sleep 
well at night. My two children were 
great coffee drinkers, but they have not 
drank any since Postum came into the 
house, and are far more healthy than 
they were before.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 


in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genume, true, and full. of human 
mterest. 


- The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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WHAT MAKES A CHURCH? 


A Friend for whom I have much regard has just 
written me a series of questions. She assumes that 
I am “inclined to the new ‘theology,’ and on the 
point of view of “the new theology,” she says that 
she does not see any basis for separate churches, or 
denominations, and she does not, further, see what 
basis there is for individual membership. Here are 
some of her questions: 


Should we receive every one into membership in the Society 
of Friends whom we believe to be sincere in his beliefs no 
matter what they are if the person is a Christian. I believe 
there are some people who hold the Roman Catholic belief 
who are Christians. 

What are Friends’ fundamental and distinguishing views? 

Should we receive those into membership who do not hold 
these views? 

Should we retain those among us whom we would not 
receive if they were applying for membership? 

What is the object of one’s giving out views, if they are not 
to be listened to, weighed and understood? 

When is a member unsound in doctrine? How is the 
Church to determine: whether or not a minister is sound? 


In-the first place, I seriously object to the phrase, 
“new theology.” It is thoroughly misleading, and 
I should stoutly deny that I am a “‘new theologian.” 
As I pointed out in a recent article, I line up with 
the ancient expounders of spiritual truth—the 
prophets and apostolic teachers who have made 
religion consist in the personal attitude of heart 
toward God as revealed in Christ, personal loyalty 
to Him, a living faith which is trust and confidence 
in God, surrender of self to Him, and the re-creation 
of the whole life by the reception of His life. This 
is not new theology—it is a return to Christ’s basis 
of religion; a return to St. Paul’s experience and 
teaching; a revival of Luther’s central message; a 
re-emphasis of George Fox’s great word which was 
quick and powerful in the seventeenth century. I 
do not want to see a “new theology” substituted for 
“old theology”; I want to see living, first-hand, 
experimental, practical, dynamic religion take the 
place of “theology” altogether. And by “theology” 
I mean what the dictionary calls it—a systematic 
formulation of the substance of Christian doctrine. 
These ‘systematic formulations” are, in the first 
place, ‘‘man-made” affairs; they are Augustinian, 
or Athanasian, Lutheran, or or 
Arminian, or any one of a hundred other names. 


or Calvinistie, 


Then, they always tend to divide Christians up into 
contentious groups. They make the basis of religion 
a set of intellectual conceptions, instead of an atti- 
tude of heart toward God and a way of living as 
Christ revealed it. They invariably encourage a 
crystallizing of Christianity into something fixed and 
static, as anybody who reads history can see. They 
easily become an end in themselves and slip into the 
place which only the living Christ Himself should 
fill, and finally they are forever coming into collision 
with the new discoveries which science and history 
are bringing to light as the mind of man progresses. 
And I insist, as a man of the modern spirit, that 
a Christian must always be free to accept whatever 
truth comes to light in any field and gets verified 
by unquestionable facts. 

Now for my friend’s questions: A Christian, as 
I understand that great word, is a person who accepts 
Christ as the true and complete revelation of God 
and who makes it his aim and purpose to live by 
that revelation. The primary thing is not a set of 
intellectual conceptions about Him, but loyalty to 
Him and consecration to His will and leading— 
obedience to His call, “Follow me.’ This accept- 
ance of Christ as the revelation of God will, of 
course, carry with it many important beliefs, for 
no person can live a great, virile, effective life with- 
out backbone beliefs, but they must be real belefs. 
They must be truths which fit Christ’s revelation of 
God; truths which experience bears out and verifies ; 
truths which the soul livingly, vitally aecepts and 
does not mechanically “take over’? from the past. 

All persons in the world (or in the heavenly world) 
who find God in Christ and who are re-created by 
Him and live by Him belong to the true Chureh— 
the Bride of Christ, the invisible Church. Why is 
not that enough? Why should we have separate 
And what should be the basis of 
them if we-are to have them ? 


denominations ? 


There are certain great central beliefs and prac- 
tices which appeal in a peculiar way to different 
types of persons. Men do not and cannot all think 
alike or all enter sincerely into the same practices. 
These things form natural cleavages which separate 
people into denominational groups. The question 


how a Church ought to be organized (whether with 
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ordained. bishops who are in line of apostolie suc- 
cession, or with presbyters selected by the congrega- 
tions, or with the entire congregation as the governing 
body) is a question that has again and again formed 
cleavages and made distinct denominational groups. 
This is, on the whole, an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. 
home in a group where their special beliefs are 
emphasized, where they can throw themselves heartily 
into the practices of the group, and where they can 
take their share sympathetically in the work and the 
Nobody can be a_ strong, 
healthy Christian who is not sharing his life and 


worship of the group. 


more or less “losing himself” in a congenial group. 

Now, our own denomination is such a special 
group of believers gathered about certain central 
ideals, beliefs and practices and a definite type of 
We _ believe—at least, 
our fathers did, and many of us still do—in the 


congregational organization. 


real and immediate presence of Christ as an enlight- 
ening, guiding inward Guest, who works directly 
upon the soul. We believe that the Christ of Galilee 
and Calvary is still a living Christ, making disciples, 
sending out apostles, enduing with power, baptising 
with the Spirit, and communing with the responsive 
We believe that this real haptism and this real 
communion are the only important ones, and there- 
We believe 
that religion is a personal matter which nobody can 
perform for anybody else—it is a personal relation 
between the soul and God. . We consequently believe 
that the Church should be so organized that the 


soul. 


fore we drop the material substitutes. 


spiritual rights and privileges of every person should’ 


be recognized and given scope. We believe, more 
positively than most Christians, that ministry is 
not a professional performance, but a’ divine gift, 
which can be exercised rightly only in correspondence 
and co-operation with the divine Spirit. 

It seems to me that anybody should properly come 
into membership with us who holds the fundamental 
Christian attitude that Christ is the revelation of 
God; who has found his own salvation through 
Christ; who proposes to live in loyalty to Him; and 
who, furthermore, finds himself at home in our group 
and finds himself in sympathy with our conception 
of Christianity. 


“Soundness” and ‘‘unsoundness”’ 


can never be set- 
tled by answers to questions which deal with intel- 
lectual opinions. They are matters which go much 
deeper. We all know persons who hold all the views 
of orthodox theology, and who, nevertheless, do not 
ring true; are morally weak and flabby; are not loyal 
to Christ; are not sound in any true sense—they have 
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Christians will always feel more at | 


[Sixth month 


a honeycombed life. There are others, not so ready 


in their answers to technical questions of theology, 
who would die for Christ; would give up all personal 
ends to serve Him; and who could not live if they 
had a wilful sin between their souls and God—they 
ring true and are sound. Soundness is a thing of 
Spirit and loyalty rather than of views, though, as I 
have said, we ought always to cling sincerely to the 
structural beliefs which form the backbone of Chris- 
tian character. Christ’s test of “soundness” was not 
views—not everyone that says, “Lord, Lord’’—but 
loyalty to the revealed will of God—‘He that doeth 
my Father’s will, the same is my mother and my 


R. M. J. 


brother and my sister.” 


NICODEMUS. 


It. was evening after a feast day. in Jerusalem, 
and a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews, came to Jesus and said: 


Rabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher come from God; 
for no one can do these signs that Thou doest, except God be 
with him. . 

Nicodemus said unto Him, how can a man be born when he 
is old? how can these things be? 


It was the last day of the feast, and the Pharisees 
were bitter against Jesus, for He came as a prophet 
from Galilee. They even censured their officers for 
not apprehending Him, saying that none but the 
rabble sided with Him. Then 


Nicodemus said unto them Doth our law judge a 
man except it first hear from himself and know what he doeth? 
And they answered and said unto him, art thou also of Gali- 
lee? 


Months passed, the disciples were in hiding and 
Jesus’ body hung deserted on the cross. Then came 
Nicodemus with Joseph of Arimathza, 


bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pounds. So they took the body of Jesus, and bound it in linen 
cloths with the spices, as the custom of the Jews is to bury. 
Now in the place where he was crucified there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new tomb wherein was never man yet 
laid. ‘There then because of the Jews’ preparation (for the 
tomb was nigh at hand) they laid Jesus. 

This is all the record we have concerning Nico- 
demus. It is a fair sample of what gets said about 
men of his type—men who might well occupy more 
space ‘in our histories. Brief as the sketches are, 
they enable us to see in him an honest, earnest soul, 
one of those staid characters who make friendship 
worth while. The Prophet of Nazareth impressed 
him as “a Teacher come from God,” but he was 
modest and waited until other men had retired before 
seeking an interview with Him. For some reason 
he failed to comprehend the Master’s teaching, and 
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his part of the interview closed with a question. 
Though he could not understand the message, he 
could appreciate the Messenger. And he possessed 
courage; when opportunity offered he withstood the 
opposition of his fellow Pharisees and spoke a word 
for the despised Galilean. Above all, he was 
unwavering; in that dark hour, when those who were 
close to Jesus had lost heart, Nicodemus, with the 
backward Joseph of Arimathza, went out to Golgotha, 
and, taking the body of Jesus from the cross, laid 
it lovingly and privately away. He was a friend 
indeed to Him who was despised and crucified. 

A kindred spirit who finds a place in more recent 
history was Judge Fell, of Swarthmore Hall.. He 
never became a Friend, because some of the Friendly 
ideas never appealed to him. Until his death he 
loved the old church at Ulverstone, and, at his request, 
But he had a 
keen sense of religious worth, and encouraged the 
faith of his wife and daughters. They espoused the 
cause of the despised Quakers during his absence on 
official duty, and Margaret Fell thus describes the 
scene at the dinner table upon his return: 


I went and sat me down beside him. Whilst I was sitting 
there, the power of the Lord seized upon me, and he was 
stricken with amazement and knew not what to think; but he 
was quiet and still. The children were all quiet and still, and 
could not play their music which they had been learning; all 
these things made him quiet and still. 


he was buried under the family pew. 


What was back of that quietness we shall know 
only in part. If we could but discern his heart in 
that hour, I think we should see a great soul rising 
with a terrific struggle to a great occasion. The 
judge went on with his judicial work, but his home 
became a meeting place for Friends. Through his 
influence in the community and on the bench he was 
able to protect and assist them in their early struggles. 
He was indeed, as his wife says of him, “‘very loving 
to Friends.” It is even possible that without his 
support, Friends never could have become the con- 
trolling body of the movement which they cham- 
pioned, and yet he is little known among us save 
as the first husband of Margaret (Fell) Fox. 

We all know a few such men. They go quietly 
about their business, making very little stir in the 
world. They often do not, some of them cannot, 
understand the finer distinctions of political and 
theological discussion, but they appreciate men. They 
are too busy with the ordinary rounds of life to be 
prominent among reformers, yet they are alert, and 
at critical times they are found in the right place. 
Though seeking to avoid friction with those who 
oppose or differ from them, they think for themselves, 
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and are as true as steel in the hour of testing. 
Because they are unobtrusive and are content to work 
in a quiet way, their services are undervalued and 
ardent spirits are prone to criticise them. Let us not 
forget, however, that the world needs an occasional 
Nicodemus. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


London Yearly Meeting assembled in the large 
men’s room, Devonshire House, at-10 A. M., Fifth 
month 18th. The room is 52 feet by 60 feet. There 
are seven seats near the center, each accommodating 
12 persons. Around this central section the seats 
are arranged so as to face the center, each seat one 
step higher than the one in front of it. There are 
six rows of seats at the sides, seven at the rear, and 
nine in front, the clerks’ desk being at the center of 
the room has four rows of seats at the sides and five 
in the rear. The whole seats 1,000 people. It is 
an admirable arrangement for conference purposes, 
as one rising to speak, even in the most unfavorable 
part of the room at the rear, will have four-fifths of 
the people facing him. The central section is the 
last one to fill and the least favorable for seeing 
and hearing. The people arrange themselves in the 
most promiscuous fashion. Elderly people, who may 
be somewhat hard of hearing, sit near the clerks’ 
desk, and perhaps rather more of the prominent 
Friends in the front section than elsewhere. Yet the 
best-known Friends distribute themselves at the sides 
and rear, and the younger ones do likewise, fre- 
quently some of the latter on the highest seats of 
the front section, so that no section of the room is 
especially distinguished by the age of the people 
occupying it. Young men and women are strongly 
represented both in numbers and in the discussions, 
and the meeting presents a vigorous body, all ages 
except small children being well represented. A 
special children’s meeting is held one afternoon. 
There is nothing in the dress or language spoken to 
distinguish it from gatherings of those who are not 
Friends. One plain bonnet was all that remained of 
the old plain dress, and that was of the least conspic- 
uous variety. The written records still use numbers 
for days of week and months of year, but no one 
uses it in publie speech. And there is very little 
of the “thee” and “thou” in conversation. The gen- 
eral appearance of the meeting was rather somber, 
due to the great predominance of black in the dress 
because of the period of mourning for King Edward. 
I was told: that ordinarily there would have been a 
large element of brightness because of brighter colors 
in dress. 


At the opening of the sessions there was always 
a period of devotion for about ten minutes, mostly 
in profound silence, but sometimes with the voice of 
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prayer. Devotional meetings are usually held in one 
of the smaller rooms for three-quarters of an hour, 
both in the morning at 9, and the afternoon at 3. 

At the opening session on the 18th, 10 A. M., 
before the call of representatives, the clerk called 
attention to the death of the king and the funeral 
that was to be on the 20th, asking what action the 
meeting would take in the matter. It was quickly 
decided to send a note of sympathy to the queen- 
mother and King George and Queen Mary, and also 
provide for a memorial to the king later. The ques- 
tion as to what mode of observance should be followed 
on the 20th evoked a very earnest and interesting dis- 
cussion of about one hour. The usual sessions on 
that day, as on others, would have been from 10 A. M. 
to 1 P. M.; from 3 P. M. to 5.30 P. M.; and from 
6 P. M. to 7.30 P. M., and on that day devoted to the 
most important subject of all, the consideratiqn of 
the state of Society. The meeting for sufferings sent 
in the suggestion that the forenoon session adjourn 
at 12 noon and a special devotional meeting be held 
from lito 2 P. M., the hour of burial at Windsor. 
Many strongly argued that no session should be held 
in the forenoon, partly out of respect for public 
opinion and the command that all business should 
cease at that time; partly to enable young Friends, 
as well as older, to witness the historical pageant 
as it moved from Westminster to Paddington Sta- 
tion; and partly because of the difficulty of Friends 
reaching the meeting-house because of the disarrange- 
ment of ail traffic on streets and railroad lines. On 
the other hand, it was claimed that the consideration 
of the state of the Church was too important to be 
broken up, and was in itself as appropriate as any 
observance could be, that because of its being a gen- 
eral holiday many of the busy younger people would 
want to take advantage of the opportunity of attend- 
ing the yearly meeting sessions on that important day 
who otherwise could not. The latter view finally 
prevailed, and on the 20th the morning session closed 
at 12 noon, and a special devotional session was 
held from 1 till 2 P. M. The prayers and vocal 
services were all of deep sympathy for the royal 
mourners, and in acknowledgement of the king’s 
faithful efforts for peace, and in the interests of his 
whole people, and of prayer that the nation through 
his death might be brought into closer harmony and 
co-operation for the best interests of humanity. At 
the close, someone repeated two verses of “Abide With 
Me” and sang two other verses, the entire congrega- 
tion joining in the singing in a most effective way. 

At the first session of the yearly meeting, when 
the minutes of the American Friends were read, 
each of which was signed by Allen Jay as correspond- 
ent, the clerk announced his death, and many expres- 
sions of sorrow were made, and of appreciation of 
the value of his visits to this country. 

At the evening session, Arthur Dann laid before 
Friends his concern to visit America, visiting many 
of the yearly meetings, and for quite extensive ser- 
vice in holding series of meetings in evangelistic work. 
The meeting expressed fullest sympathy with him in 


‘his concern, and fully liberated him for the service. 
The heart of the yearly meeting will evidently be 
with him as he carries it out. JI am sure he will 
receive most cordial welcome from our American 
meetings, and that his coming will be another of 
those valuable extended and helpful visits which will 
linger in the memory of Friends along with those of 
Stanley Pumphrey and Harriet Green and others in 
the past. Joseph and Katharine Taylor were also 
liberated for service in Australia; and Charles D. 
Terrell for continued service in France. 

One is continually impressed with the business 
methods of English Friends. One that American 
Friends will do well to follow is the printing of the 
reports of all committees beforehand in a form much 
like our printed yearly meeting minutes. These are 
put in the hands of all Friends as they arrive, and 
enable them to know beforehand what will be brought 
before the meeting. It also saves the time of the 
meeting from reading these reports during the ses- 
sions and gives the time for discussion, which may 
be more intelligent because of previous opportunity 
for preparation. The first thing in these published 
reports was a sufficiently large map of the yearly 
meetings in America folded in, and followed by the 
American epistles printed in full. The time of the 
presentation of these epistles was the most interesting 
of any I have ever witnessed in a yearly meeting. 
Albert Crosfield summarized them, giving the import- 
ant part of each in turn with a vividness made pos- 
sible by his visits to America and his sympathetic 
interest in our work. This was followed with the 
keenest interest by all Friends in the large room, 
each with the epistles before him and the map open 
so as to locate each yearly meeting in turn as it 
was passed in review. It occupied about half an 
hour, and there was none of that tired feeling so 
often witnessed in American yearly meetings on 
similar’ occasions. After the summarizing of the 
epistles, many questions were asked, and answered 
by Albert Crosfield and American visitors, and 
expressions of warm interest and sympathy given. 

Once in five years a census of the attendance of 
all meetings of the yearly meeting is made, a count 
being taken at certain specified times in the year 
at each morning and evening meeting and mission 
meeting, of men, women and children present, and 
also of attenders who are not members. This was 
published in full for each meeting in the yearly meet- 
ing, and also a summary comparison with the report 
five years ago. This showed a small decrease this 
year. This was said to be in part due to unfavorable 
weather this year at the time the count was taken, 
and in part to a stricter interpretation as to what 
constitutes a mission meeting under care of Friends. 
A lively discussion followed upon how to make effec- 
tive meetings to reach the needs of the communities 
in which they are placed. The statistical reports 
showed a net gain in membership the last year of 238. 
The report of the home mission and extension com- 
mittee and of the Foreign Mission Association gave 
a general view of the whole field of work, and pre- 
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pared the way for the larger discussion of the state 
of the Church the next day. 


The Genesis of the London General Epistle. 


The London general epistle is the embodiment of 
the concern of the yearly meeting for its membership. 
It develops from the consideration of the state of 


Society. This occupied the third day of the yearly 
meeting. This being the day of the king’s funeral, 


as previously mentioned, the time was somewhat 
shortened, occupying the hours from 10 A. M. to 
12 noon, and 3 to 5.30 P. M. The statistical and 
census reports and reports of home missions (corres- 
ponding to our evangelistic and church extension ) 
and of foreign missions had been presented the day 
before. The triennial reports of six of the quarterly 
meetings was presented at the opening of the ses- 
sion. They were printed and in the hands of the 
Friends attending, as previously described. The 
clerk gave a brief statement of their nature, and 
gave an optimistic turn to the discussion. This dis- 
cussion throughout was exceedingly able. A com- 
mittee for the help and encouragement of the ministry 
had been serving since 1903. Its report was also 
introduced before the discussion. Jonathan Hodg- 
kin quoted a saying of his father’s about the dif- 
ference between a great gift in few words and a small 
gift in many words. Our theory of meetings for 
worship is not always carried out in practice. They 
should never be places for airing eloquence, or 
simply for the relief of our mind, but for the good 
of the congregation. They require close dependence 
on the Master’s voice. Failures to promptly obey 
‘the call opens the way for unhelpful messages. A 
converting ministry, one that builds up the divine 
life, is needed. True worship depends on divine 
“jeadership. Meetings may be burdened by unhal- 
lowed silence as well as by too hasty utterance. He 
spoke of the value of culture and intellectual equip- 
ment, though insufficient of itself alone. 


Edward Grubb thought our meetings in great need 
of help. Local committees on ministry may be 
profitable opportunities for conference in an informal 
way. Opportunities around the tea-table at private 
houses for conversation with members and attenders 
on what constitutes a valuable ministry are helpful. 
Repeated visits to one meeting by concerned Friends 
when the meeting needs outside help are important. 
Libraries, study classes, lectures, a term at Wood- 
brooke, are valuable helps for ministers and workers. 
Meetings for worship will not take care of them- 
selves, but need: all our best thought. Members. of 
the congregation should feel their responsibility. 
Do not speak without a message. 

John William Graham said there was a widespread 
feeling that there was not a sufficiency of a ministry 
that counts. How can the need be met when Friends 
are worn out with worldly cares and find it difficult 
to keep a definite time each day for meditation. Can 
we not so order our minds that all life’s duties may 
float in the medium of God’s presence. 

Several allusions were made to the unsatisfactory 


character of meetings for worship held during yearly 
meeting. John Morland thought them worthy of a 
message to which long, prayerful thought has been 
given, and a provision made for such messages; per- 
haps by consultation with the elders previously. 
Thomas Hodgkin spoke of the important place of the 
eldership to protect congregations against an ill-timed 
ministry. 

The discussion of the state of Society was thorough 
and honest in trying to meet the real needs of our 
church life. It all centered in our personal rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ, a living experience of His 
presence and power in our own lives. There is need 
of a right combination of what was designated as the 
mystical and the evangelical conceptions of religious 
life and teaching. Our non-observance of ritual and 
outward sacraments will avail us nothing if there be 
not a living communion and a real baptism of the 
Spirit of God. The discussion was participated in 
by several young Friends, as well as older. These 
rejoiced in the larger liberty of the present day, but 
desired to feel the responsibility that belonged with 
that lberty and the call to bear a living message 
to the needs that surround us. One speaker in mid- 
dle life warned those of that age not to get in the 
way of younger workers through a failure to meet 
their own responsibility for rightful service. 

After this full consideration for four hours, a 
meeting was: called of the large committee, consist- 
ing of representatives to the yearly meeting, with an 
invitation to any interested Friends to meet with 
them. This met at once in the old meeting room 
(seating 280 persons), and this was fairly well filled. 
Here a resumé of the discussion was made, dif- 
ferent persons stating the points of the discussion 
that had seemed to them most vital. These sugges- 
tions were taken down, and a smaller committee of 
about 25 persons named to further elaborate the 
epistle. This smailer committee met the next morn- 
ing, and after carefully reviewing the material in 
hand, set apart three of their number for further 
work of elaboration, and one of these three was 
appointed to frame the epistle. This was on Seventh- 
day. On the following Fourth-day he submitted his 
draft to the smaller committee for correction, and 
they again to the large committee and interested 
Friends in the old meeting room. After full con- 
sideration here, the last session of the yearly meeting 
is held in the evening for passing it. The previous 
work has been so thorough that no correction will 
probably be needed; so it is read and publicly signed 
by the clerk on behalf of the meeting. It thus 
becomes the epitome of the entire consideration of 
the state of Society and the concern for the mem- 
bership that develops from its discussion, and goes 
out as the matured expression of the yearly meeting 
for its membership. 


Notes on Other Sessions. 


The session Second-day morning was devoted to the 
consideration of Friends work in Australasia. Two 
valuable visitations of that section had been made 
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during the year, one by the veteran scholar and his- 
torian, Thomas Hodgkin, and his wife, son and 
daughter. They had visited nearly all the neighbor- 
hoods of Friends in Australia and New Zealand. 
Each in turn gave very full report of the condition 
and needs of Friends in that region. The other visit 
was by a deputation of two quite young men sent out 
last year to interest the young Friends of Australia 
in the work of Friends. Their report was also full 
of interest. The meeting became warmly sympa- 
thetic with the conditions there, and beside sending it 
out in verbal expression, they joined with it very 

practical sympathy in the shape of a contribution of 
several hundred pounds sterling for Hobart School 
and the building of meeting- houses. 

The session on Fourth-day morning, the 25th, was 
devoted to education. Reports were given of their 
15 boarding schools in England and Ireland. Much 
time was devoted to the consideration of a new system 
of administration of the finances at Ackworth, also 
to better provision in the way of salaries and pen- 
sions for teachers. It appears the salaries of sub- 
ordinate teachers in these schools varies from $600 
to $1,000 per year. They are responsible not only 
for classes during the day, but also for supervision 
of pupils outside of school hours. The grade in 
most of these schools corresponds to our grammar 
grades. A few are of high school grade, and pre- 
pare for Oxford and Cambridge. Most pupils leave 
school at the age of fourteen to sixteen. In the higher 
schools they stay till eighteen. 

At the first evening session on Fifth-day evening, 
Joan M. Fry gave the Swarthmore lecture on the 
subject, “The Communion of Life.” The large 
meeting room was crowded, and the interest very 
great. The lecture was a very thoughtful one, and 
developed the thought that all our life et contact 
with nature, with our fellowmen in all our relations 
with them, and with God— should be a continuous 
communion. 

Fourth-day evening was a public meeting of the 
Friends Temper: ance Union. The main address was 
given by C. Sylvester Howe, an M.P. and a Con- 
gregational minister. He was very practical and 
full of inspiration. 

The young people had their “day” on Sixth-day 
evening. But as they rigidly excluded all over forty 
years of age, this report must leave that a blank. 
Tt was said to have been well attended, and not at 
all dull. The vigorous young life made itself very 
much felt in all the sessions "of the yearly meeting, 
and the future of English Quakerism is full of hope. 

The public meeting of Friends Foreign Mission 
/Association was held on Second-day evening, and was 
a full house. Some account was given of the pre- 
aration for the world’s conference at Edinburgh, and 
‘also of the laymen’s movement in America. The 
new secretary, Dr. Henry Hodgkin, was very warmly 


received. His address was full of inspiration and 
hope. English Friends lead the world in foreign 


missions, and their faces are still forward. 
Third-day evening was home mission evening. 


Five speakers gave powerful messages, emphasizing 
what we in America call the evangelistic work ot 
the Church and Church extension. This meeting 
reached its climax in the devotional period at the 
end. As earnest prayers rose from different parts of 
the house, with short periods of profound silence 
between, and then as all joined in singing, “Go, 
Labor On; Spend and Be Spent,” a wave of deep 
religious feeling held the large congregation. 

The final session was one of deep interest. _ The 
general epistle was first read and signed, and then 
a time for last messages and prayer. All felt the 
sessions had been times of great favor and blessing. 
The outlook was full of hope. There were growing 
visions of the field af home and abroad. . The meet- 
ing closed with a real feeling of being in line with 
the purposes of God. 

Other Notes of London Yearly Meeting. 

Yearly meeting First-day is not a time of relig- 
ious dissipation, as it too often is in our American 
yearly meetings. Friends do not concentrate in one 
place, but scatter to some 40 meeting places in 
London and vicinity and out to a much larger number 
in the surrounding districts. 

Meetings for worship are held in three rooms on 
the Devonshire House premises and at Westminster 
Meeting-house on Third-day forenoon of second week. 

English Friends: are very careful not to program 
the vocal services of their meetings for worship, but 
not so careful not to programi the silence. 

The public meetings in the evening usually began 
with the smging of a hymn, in which Friends in 
all parts of the room generally joined. ; 

On Third-day afternoon preceding yearly meet- 
ing, a public reception was given by a few London 
roads to Friends from this country. Over 800 
tickets were issued, and the capacity of a large recep- 
tion room was overtaxed. 

On Seventh-day afternoon there was no session of 
yearly meeting, but an invitation to a garden party 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Penrose (a daughter of 
Lord Peckover, the only Quaker peer) and was 
accepted by a large part of Friends in attendance at 
vearly meeting, and was spoken of as a great success. 

Another garden party was held the same afternoon 
on the beautiful grounds of Leighton Park School. 

Other very interesting semi-social gatherings with 
a distinct religious and educational value were: A 
missionary breakfast, a First-day school tea, a social 
purity breakfast, and a tea for the contributors to 
and subscribers for the Quarterly Examiner. 

A mode of conducting business for a committee 
which I have not seen elsewhere was as follows: 
The chairman calls wpon certain persons to make 
certain motions; then calls upon others, by name, to 
second the motion, which is accompanied in each 
case by a short speech. Then the chairman, saying 
he hopes there is no opposition, renders the decision 
for the meeting and states that the motion is approved. 
The meeting ‘then by a clapping of hands signifies 
its pleasure at the result. 

Henry Stanley Newman was present at most of the 


ys 
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sessions, but took little part in the discussions. 
Among other Friends who have visited in America 
and who took prominent part in the work of the 
yearly meeting were Albert and Gulielma Crosfield, 
Walter Robson, John Morland, Edward Grubb, 
Joseph Gundry Alexander, Frederick Taylor, Joseph 
Allen Baker, M.P., William and Elizabeth Hobson. 

Dublin Yearly Meeting sends representatives to 
London Yearly Meeting, and these seem to be upon 
the same basis as representatives from the quarterly 
méetings. This year Frederick Bewley, Charles E. 
Jacob and Herbert Grubb, who have been to America, 
were among the number. 

An American is surprised at the number of promi- 
nent Friends and leading workers who do not come 
to yearly meeting, or who come only to spend a day 
or two. ‘This is doubtless in part due to the demands 
of business, and in part to failing strength. Among 
the latter were Thomas Pumphrey, Fielden Thorp, 
Joseph Storrs Fry, Wm. Edward Turner. 

Violet Hodgkin gave an exhibit of water color 
paintings, illustrating Australian scenes and life, 
one afternoon in women’s meeting hour. It was an 
extensive exhibit, and elicited much interest. 

Friends Prayer League is a very vital organization. 

It held. devotional meetings daily, the time being 
divided between Bible expositions and seasons of 
prayer. — ’ 
* As showing the wide variety of interest which 
engages English Friends, the following meetings were 
upon the week’s program: Meeting of women 
Friends on ‘‘Women’s Suffrage’; conference of 
women Friends on ‘““Women in Civie Life”; Friends 
Publie Schools Company; Missionary Helpers’ 
Union; Meeting for Mothers; Friends Provident 
Institution; on Christian work in France; Friends 
Historical Society; Friends Association for Promo- 
tion of Social Purity; Friends Anti-vivisection 
Association; Friends Tract Association; Friends 
Peace Union; Friends Social Union, public meeting 
on “Ethics and Politics.” 


THE RELICS OF ASSYRIA. 


A kindly Providence has watched over the relics 
of Babylonia. For long ages they have been buried 
and lost to the world’s ken, and have only come to 
light now that a generation has arisen by whom they 
can be appraised and understood. And the same 


Providence is guiding us step by step to a fuller 
knowledge of the past. 


Sixty years ago, while Emile Botta, the French 
©onsul at Mosul, on the banks of the Tigris, was 
digging into the ruins to learn what they concealed, 
one of the Arabs who had gathered about him asked 
why he was digging there. The Frenchman replied 
that he was searching for stones with pictures 
engraved upon them. The Arab, wondering why the 
stranger should be searching for stones, said that, 
if he would follow him to the little village of 
Khorsabad, a few miles to the north, there he could 


find such stones in abundance, for they appeared 
whenever the foundations for a new house were laid. 

Botta went to Khorsabad. There, perched upon 
an artificial mound, was a little village of mud 
houses into whose walls were built fragments of 
gypsum bas-reliefs covered with ancient Assyrian 
writing. Purchasing some of the houses, and mov- 
ing the people into the plain below, he began to 
excavate. The result was the discovery of the 
immense palace of Sargon, the king of Assyria from 
722 to 705 B. C. 

Sargon was the king who captured Samaria and 
carried away the ten tribes of Israel to captivity, and 
who repopulated the city with Babylonians from 
Cutha and Sippar. 

This work of Botta was the beginning of the 
science which during the past half-century has 
thrown more light upon the obscure passages of the 
Bible than has come from all other sources during 
the past eighteen hundred years. His work was 
followed by the researches of Layard at Nineveh and 
at Nimrud, by Rawlinson in the mounds of Baby- 
lonia, by De Sarzec at Telloh, by Peters and Haynes 
at Nippur, by Koldewy at Babylon, and by others. 

What are some of the results of the work of -these 
excavators? And how do the results affect Bible 
history ? 

A volume would be needed to give all the results; 
for the present purpose only a few of the most 
remarkable instances are selected. Before Botta dug 
into the mount at Khorsabad it was uncertain from 
the Biblical account who captured the city of 
Samaria; but, as the chambers of the great palace 
were cleared, its walls were found to be covered 
with slabs of gypsum richly engraved with pictures 
and with inscriptions illustrating the chief events 
in the life of the king. The inscriptions were 
accurately copied, and later the most perfect of the 
slabs were sent to Paris. 

When scholars learned to read the ancient cunei- 
form writing, the world marveled at the great flood 
of light which was shed upon the Bible. There, 
upon documents contemporary with the Bible, names 
of Palestinian cities and of Hebrew kings appeared, 
and twice in the writing upon the wall did the king 
tell how he captured the city.of Samaria and carried 
away the people of northern Israel to captivity. 

The Captivity. 

The Biblical account of this important event is 
very brief. The 17th chapter of II Kings says: 
‘In the ninth year of Hoshea the King of Assyria 
took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria.” 

Although this event, in which the greater part of 
the Hebrew people were scattered over the earth, and 
which marks the beginning of the wanderings of the 
nation, is recorded in a single verse of Scripture, the 
Assyrian account from the royal palace, if brief, is 
still more explicit. Sargon says: 

“T besieged and occupied the town of Samaria, 
and took 27,280 of its inhabitants captive. I 
received from them 50 chariots, but left them the 
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rest of their belongings. I placed my lieutenants 


over them.” 

One may ask whether the correct number of the 
captive Hebrews is given. Upon the walls of the 
palace were bas-reliefs representing long lines of 
prisoners driven before the guards. By the side of 
the marching column sat scribes counting and keep- 
ing tally as it passed. The number is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Engravings present us with the picture of the 
sufferings during that long march across the desert. 
Men and women, naked or nearly so, chained together 
like the slave gangs of central Africa, forced on by 
blows to-keep with the procession until, faint or 
dying from fatigue, they drop; women leading their 
children by the hand, and carrying their babies in 
their arms—with such pictures from the excavations, 
the statement in II Kings becomes filled with life 
and a: new meaning. 

Sennacherib and Hezekiah. 

A few years after the fall of Samaria, Sennacherib, 
the son of Sargon, besieged Jerusalem and collected 
tribute from Hezekiah. The Biblical account of this 
event says: 

‘Now in the fourteenth year of the king Hezekiah 
did Sennacherib, king of Assyria, come up against all 
the fenced cities of Judah, and took them. * * * 
And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, 300 talents of silver and 30 talents 
of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver that 
was found in the house of the Lord and in the 
treasures of the king’s house.” 

At Nineveh, Layard discovered and excavated the 
magnificent palace, in which Sennacherib lived, and 
in it he found the Assyrian account of the siege of 
Jerusalem. Two reports of a similar event in 
modern times could hardly show greater harmony. 
Sennacherib says: * 

“T approached Ekron. I slew with the sword the 
princes who rebelled against me. Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, did not submit to me. I besieged his cities 
without number; I captured them, plundered them, 
and counted them as spoil. I shut him up hke a 
bird in a cage in Jerusalem. My majesty over- 
whelmed Hezekiah and his soldiers. I placed 
tribute upon him 30 talents of gold and 300 talents 
of silver. The treasures of his palace I took with 
me to Nineveh.” 

A Mystery Solved. 

The Book of Ezra (4-10) speaks of the great and 
noble Asnapper, who was associated with the exile 
of the Hebrews. Until this last generation the 
greatest mystery has beer attached to this name. 
Who was “the great and noble Asnappar?’ No 
Assyrian king of exactly that name ever existed, yet 
it was a name which must have been familiar to the 
Hebrews. 

By a simple law of phonetics, discovered with the 
Assyrian inscriptions, ““Asnappar” is but a corrup- 
tion of ‘Assurbanipal,” the last and the greatest 
king of Assyria. Thus the obscure king of Ezra 


is identified with one of the best-known kings of all 
history. When his palace at Nineveh was uncovered, 
it was found to contain a library of 100,000 clay 
books, and a large gallery in the British Museum is 
devoted to the sculptures from the walls of his palace. 
Among them are portraits of his wife and hunting- 
dogs. 
The Black Obelisk. 

Early in Hebrew history we find that Assyria 
played an important part in Palestine. During the 
excavations at Nimrud a large black stone obelisk 
from the Assyrian king Shalmaneser was discovered. 
The upper parts of its four sides are covered with 
20 pictures illustrating the life of the king, and with 
inscriptions explaining them. One of the pictures 
contains a figure kneeling and bowing his head to 
the ground as if to kiss the feet of the Assyrian before 
him. Behind the kneeling figure are a number of 
servants bearing presents. Above the picture is a 
line of cuneiform writing to explain it. It says: 

“The tribute of Jehu, the son of Omri,—silver, 
gold, bowls of gold, cups of gold, a scepter for the 
king, and spear-shafts.” 

The Bible makes no mention of this important 
event. We find this supplement to Hebrew history 
upon an Assyrian monument, and with it is a picture 
which is an attempt at the portrait of Jehu, the 
King of Israel. In another panel the Jewish tribute 
bearers are shown, while in other engravings are 
animals of all kinds led in procession. These are 
animals from the conquered provinces, for the king 
kept a large zodlogical garden, and when he con- 
quered a nation he asked as part of the tribute that 
they should furnish examples of the animals that 
belonged to their country. 

In this and many other ways too numerous to 
mention here the carved stones enlighten us as to the 
life that was lived in the Assyrian Empire two and a 
half thousand years ago.—The Independent Meth- 
odist. 


NEBRASKA YEARLY MEETING. 


The way for a successful and helpful yearly meet- 
ing was splendidly prepared by the commencement 
exercises of the academy and college. The class 
addresses, given by Dr. Turner, of Hastings College, 
Nebraska, and Dr. Edwards, of Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Lowa, will long be remembered for their inspira- 
tional and educational value. The yearly meeting 
convened at 2 P. M. on Sixth month 1st. Its sessions 
throughout were characterized by a spirit of harmony, 
activity and progress. In the absence of Cyrus R. 
Dixon, the clerk of last year, L. E. Kenworthy, 
Denver, was appointed to act in that capacity. A 
further change was made by the appointment of 
Frank W. Dell, to take the place of John Fry as 
superintendent of evangelistic and church extension 
work. Very encouraging reports were received 
from the boards of education and foreign missions. 
Nebraska Central College expects to add a depart- 
ment of science and agriculture in the near future. 
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Nearly $10,000 has been secured to erect a hall for 
this purpose. [It is felt that this addition to our 
educational activities will supply a long-felt need 
and that it will impart a more practical value to 
both our academic and collegiate courses. | 

The increase in financial aid which has been ren- 
dered to the American Board of Foreign Missions 
was very gratifying, and when the yearly meeting 
further pledged itself to raise an additional $500 
a year for five years to enable Clyde Roberts, a Cen- 
tral College graduate, to enter the Cuban field as a 
missionary, much genuine enthusiasm was aroused. 
[It is a proud moment in the history of a church 
and college, working side by side and hand in hand, 
when, as a result of their combined efforts, they are 
able to send forth well-equipped laborers into the 
white harvest fields.| Not less inspiring were the 
heart-to-heart talks given by Jennie Joyce and Mary 
Ellis of their work in Cuba. [If there ever is a time 
when Church members should stand with bared heads 
and quickened pulses, it is surely when they are per- 
mitted to catch a glimpse of the heart-burnings and 
yearnings of missionaries at work upon the fields. | 
One of the evening services was devoted to “Echoes 
from the Laymen’s Missionary Movement,” and many 
interesting reports were given. A further evidence 
of increasing missionary zeal was the fact that dur- 
ing the past year the Christian Endeavor Union raised 
$117 to meet a pledge of $75, and increased its 
pledge to $125 for the coming year. 

Upon the recommendation of John Fry, former 
superintendent of evangelistic work, the yearly meet- 
ing adopted the following plan for financing the 
Church extension work. Shares of $5.00 each, pay- 
able annually for five years, are being offered for sale 
to the members. About 60 of these were subscribed 
for in the face of the meeting, and if, as is hoped, 
200 shares are disposed of before the close of the 
year, the board will be assured of an annual income 
of $1,000 for five years wherewith to prosecute its 
work. It should be further mentioned that 5 per 
cent. of this fund is to be sent to the treasurer of the 
five years’ board as a contribution to their work. 
If the plan, proposed by James Stephen, for the 
increase of the present church building and parsonage 
loan fund from $750 to $10,000 succeeds, extension 
work within the yearly meeting ought to proceed 
rapidly. Prospects are now good for two new meet- 
ings, one at Norden, Nebraska, and the other at 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

The ministry of visiting ministers was clear and 
effective. Lewis E. Stout, Wichita, Kan.; Willis 
Bond, Carmel, Ind.; William M. Smith, Carthage, 
Tnd., and others were in attendance. 

The following items are of interest: During the 
past year the college endowment has been increased 
to $15,000; one new meeting has been started; an 
increasing activity has been manifested in almost 
every department of work; the total membership has 
increased upwards of 60; a few meetings have 
inaugurated a businesslike financial system; it was 
decided not to adopt the proposed changes in disci- 


pline regarding the meetings for ministry and over- 
sight. 

These facts, when added to a spirit of hopeful 
dependence upon God which prevailed throughout 
the membership, seem to augur well for the work of 
the coming year. HS OWE DE 


BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD. 
[Written for the anniversary celebration, Wilmington, O.] 
BY CAROLINE FARQUHAR. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Over the years we’re reviewing tonight ! 

Back to the days when those first Friends of old 
Suffered, for conscience’s sake, tortures untold. 
Brief be our glimpse of those heartrending times, 
Treating brave actions as if they were crimes. 
Better the picture that shifts into view, 

Showing bowed heads in each high-back pew, 
Silent in prayer, and banishing cares, 

Thankful that freedom of worship is theirs. 

Stay your swift progress, O Time, check your flight! 
Linger awhile in our midst here tonight, 

Give us a moment or two to reflect 

Whether or not we are true to our sect. 

Great is the change in our manner of dress, 

Much more of style, of simplicity less. 

Bonnets of drab o’er the fair, smiling face, 

Yield to creations of feathers and lace. 

Gowns of all colors and textures and weave 

Now the attention of maidens receive. 

Men wear no longer the straight, broad-brimmed hats, 
Buying the latest in suits and cravats. 
Churches with towers and balconies stand 

Over the surface of our fair land. 

While the plain meeting-house, built long ago, 
Few of the next generation will know. 

Where are the faces, majestic and sweet, 
Gracing so calmly the long facing-seat? 

Now all alone sits the minister there, 

While on the quiet and prayer-laden air 

Steal strains of music, inspiring and clear, 
Strangest of all to our forefathers’ ear; 
Customs have changed—but are hearts not the 
Holding in reverence the great Father’s name, 
Bearing the gospel to sin-burdened men, 
Helping them into the right way again, 
Visiting all those with sorrow oppressed, 
Showing them where to find comfort and rest? 
Would we go back to the days that are past, 
Ask for old customs and manners to last? 
Onward, roll onward, O Time, in your flight, 
On through the years reaching forward tonight! 
Carry our people to still greater heights, 

Making of all of them bright, shining lights, 
Keeping them earnest and true to our creed. 
Give Christian men our great nation to lead, 
Bid cruel warfare and bloodshed all cease, - 
Wave o’er the wide world the banner of peace. 


same? 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Perry Leach, Indiana, is doing good work as past 
China and Lakeside, Me. 8 en ae 


Caleb H. Hodges, Highland, N. Y., acceptably attended Fal- 
mouth Quarterly Meeting, held in Portland, Me., the 4th inst. 
_ The Friends Bible school at Fairmount, Ind., is gaining in 
interest and attendance. On the 5th inst. there were 310 
present. 


Levi Johnson, of Leavenworth Particular Meeting, is caring 
for the work in a very admirable manner, and the interest 
there is growing. 


George and Wilhelmina Jones, San Jose, Cal., who have 
been visiting with Friends in Indiana, expect to attend New 
England Yearly Meeting before they return home. 
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After twenty-one years of continuous service as president 
of the Winthrop, Me, W. C. T. U., Hannah J. Bailey was 
elected president Emeritus at the meeting the roth ult. 
Clara W. Mumford was chosen president. 


Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting was held at Lakeside, China, 
Me., the 28th and 2oth ult. S. Adelbert Wood, Orlando Wil- 
liams, and Willis Haines, were present. The sermons of 
S. Adelbert Wood were especially helpful. 


Buffalo Quarterly Meeting was held at Stark, Kan., the 
28th and 2oth ult. Eliza H. Janeway, Haddam, Kan., was in 
attendance. The meetings were not well attended by Friends, 
but several outsiders were present and seemed to be interested. 

During the past fall and winter a Quaker History Study 
Class has been maintained at High Point, N. C. This, together 
with the Workers’ Conference held in Third month, has been 
a means of encouragement. 


The meeting at La Harpe, Kan., is reaping benefit from 
the pastoral labors of Hannah Hubbard. Nine new members 
have been received during the past few months. A Christian 
Endeavor was organized in Fourth month, and is doing good 
work. 


At the Ohio State Christian Endeavor. Convention to be 
held at Cincinnati the 2tst-24th inst., there will be a Friends 
rally the afternoon of the 22d at the Friends meeting-house. 
C. E. Fellowship with a good program will be a feature of the 
rally. 


Samuel Miles, North Ferrisburg, Vt., attended New York 
Yearly Meeting at Union Springs. He was very much 
impressed with the fact that there were no visiting women 
ministers. Never before, as far as he can recall, has such a 
circumstance occurred. 


A Baptist minister, who was visiting at the home of a 
daughter, preached in the meeting at New Burlington, Ohio, 
the 5th inst. 

Reese Veatch, a missionary from Japan, lectured at the 
C. E. service in the evening. 


Levi T. Pennington delivered the address at the commence- 
ment of Union High Academy, Westfield, Ind. 

Westfield (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting, held the 4th and 5th 
inst., was favored with the services of Levi T. Pennington, 
Richmond, Ind., and William Chaney, Tecumseh, Mich. 


In our report of the World’s Sunday-school Convention 
Abigail J. Haworth and her daughter, from Shawnee, Okla., 
were overlooked in the count of Friends who were in attend- 
ance. They were present at the Friends meeting on First-day, 
also at the social gathering of Friends held Second-day during 
the time of the convention. They are members of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting. 


M. E. Rees is principal of the village schools at Stark, Kan., 
and is doing pastoral work in the local meeting. During the 
year the meeting-house has been re-roofed and re-papered, and 
new Yale lights have been installed; three rooms of the 
“Minister’s Home” have been re-papered and a new cement 
walk has been laid. 


Oak Street Meeting, Windham, Me., has abolished the 
meeting tax and introduced the duplex envelope system of 
raising money. During the past winter the Men’s Bible class 
secured several lecturers who spoke on educational topics. 
The Bible school has a little more than doubled its member- 
ship during the past year. 


Farmington Bible School, New York, was represented at 
the World’s Sunday-school Convention by its superintendent, 
Edith Renfrew. 

George B. Evans, a former pastor, with his wife, recently 
spent a week visiting in Farmington Meeting. 

Jacob Baker, Adrian, Mich., was expected to be with 
Friends at Farmington ‘the 12th inst. 


New England Yearly Meeting will hold a Conference for 
Christian Workers, just preceding the annual gathering at 
Providence next week. The first session will occur the even- 
ing of the 20th, and Charles S. Stelzle, superintendent of the 


Department of Church and Labor of the Presbyterian Church, 
will give the address. See notice on another page. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society, East Main Street Meeting, Rich- 
mond, Ind., are helping solve the question of how to secure 
attendance at monthly meeting. They serve supper at the | 
meeting-house the same evening on which the meeting con- 
venés. This gives an opportunity for a social hour, and for 
the meeting of various committees. 

Truman C. Kenworthy, who is pastor in this meeting, is 
giving general satisfaction. 


Friends University had 22 graduates this year. Of these 
fourteen expect to teach next year. One will take graduate 
work in Northwestern University; one in Cornell; one in 
Kansas University; one in Chicago University; one in Haver- 
ford; one in University of Illinois; two will enter Y. M. C. A. 
work. 

One of the graduates enters mission work in Cuba, one is 
elected professor of Bible and Greek in Whittier College, and 
one professor of biology in Penn College. 


Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio, and George and Wil- 
helmina Jones, San Jose, Cal., were in attendance at “White 
Water Monthly Meeting, which met at Richmond, Ind., the 
4th inst. There were also twelve local Friends ministers 
present. The establishment of a monthly meeting at Dayton, 
Ohio, which has already been reported, was the principal 
subject of discussion. ‘The new meeting is to be under the 
oversight of the quarterly meeting for a year. ‘ 


The W. F. M. S. of Caesar’s Creek Meeting, near New 
Burlington, Ohio, held an anniversary social at the home of 
the president, wife of Jesse Hawkins, Fifth-day evening, the 
2d inst. Sixty-six persons were present, including members 
and their friends. After an interesting program by the 
juvenile department refreshments were served and the evening 
was spent in social intercourse. 

John K. Howell, Wilmington, preached at Caesar’s Creek, 
the 5th inst. ; 


Jacob R. Perry, who has charge of Springdale Particular 
Meeting, is having good success in arousing an interest in the 
work there, which heretofore has not been as well kept up 
as it should have been. 

Ann W. Small, an aged’ minister of this meeting, who has 
done much in meeting work during the past thirty years, is 
no longer able to attend meetings as she was disabled by a 
fall the past winter, from which she will probably never 
entirely recover. Her work and activity in the meeting is 
much missed. 


World’s Sunday-school Day was observed in the meeting 
at Gibara, Cuba, with considerable interest. Representatives 
from the three First-day schools connected with the meeting 
took part in a special program, adapted from the one sent out 
by the Sunday-school Times, which was given, following a 
sermon on a related theme. About 18 young people and 25 . 
children took part in the program, aside from singing. Over 
eighty persons were present, which was good attendance for 
an 8.30 A. M. meeting. Renewed interest in Bible school 
work is beng shown in Gibara, attendance is increasing, and a 
new Bible school is about to be organized. 


Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting convened at Newmarket, . 
Canada, the 28th and 29th ult. George Henry Little, Victoria, 
B. C.; Willard O. Trueblood, Toronto, Ont., and William I. 
Moore, Swarthmore, Sask., were present. Wm. I. Moore 
preached in the morning and evening meetings on First-day. 
“How to Better the Condition of the New Meetings in the 
Northwestern Part of the Dominion,” was a subject of special 
concern. 

The Young Friends Christian Association, Newmarket, 
Canada, has held regular meetings since last autumn. The 
lives of some of the early Friends have been studied and 
interesting papers have been given at the meetings. 


- Deep River Quarterly Meeting was held at Deep River, 
N. C., the 4th inst. Raymond Binford, New Garden Meeting, 
preached acceptably. Prof. George White and wife, New 
Garden, were also present. The ministry- of Rufus P. King 
was helpful. During the business sessions the following 
reports were presented: Statistical, Foreign Missionary. Bible 
School, Temperance and the Spiritual Condition of Member- 
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ship. The clerk was directed to notify the Judge of the 
Records Court at High Point, N. C., of the unity of the quar- 
terly meeting with his efforts to drive out “blind tigers,” and 
the monthly meeting was encouraged to more active temper- 
ance work. The local temperance society at Deep River is 
doing good work. 

Springdale Quarterly Meeting convened at Springdale, near 
Ackerland, Kan:, the 21st ult. No visiting Friends were in 
attendance. ‘The principal business was the annual appoint- 
ment of superintendents for the various lines of meeting work. 
F. P. White was appointed Quarterly Meeting Superintendent 
of Evangelistic Work. 

The services of Levi Johnson, Leavenworth Particular 
Meeting, were much appreciated by those in attendance. On 
account of the change in the time of holding Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, Springdale Quartérly Meeting is now held the first 
Seventh-day in Second, Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh month, 
instead of Third, Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth month as here- 
tofore. The quarterly meeting in last month was not held at 
the regular time on account of continuous rains; but was 
held the 21st ult., as noted before. 


The first annual Biblical commencement of Fairmount 
Academy, Fairmount, Ind., was held in the Friends meeting- 
house, Fifth month 31st. Dr. D. W. Dennis, of Earlham 
College, gave the class address and Richard. Haworth, head of 
the department, presented the diplomas to the five graduates. 
Dr. Dennis gave a masterly plea for thoroughness in the study, 
comprehension and presentation of the truth of God as 
revealed in the entire Bible, emphasizing the fact that all the 
Bible should be included in the message. The graduates were 
C. Everett Davis, Fairmount; Hiram Harvey, Fairmount; 
Edna R.. Harvey, Spiceland; Dalton H. Lewis, Van Wert, 
Ohio, and W. Cecil: Mills, Wabash. These have all begun 
preaching and expect to make the ministry their life work. 

There are 141 pupils enrolled in the school this year, 16 of 
whom were in the Biblical department, and some others took 
some Biblical work. There were 20 in the graduating class of 
the other departments, their commencement being Sixth 
month 3d. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at New Holland, Ind., 
3d to 5th inst., and was a most uplifting, spiritual occasion. 
The visiting ministers were Ira C. Johnson, general superin- 
tendent of evangelistic work in the yearly meeting, and 
Angus Elleman, from Kokomo, in Western Yearly Meeting. 
This was the first time.the quarterly meeting was held here 
and many of the new members attended for the first time in 
their lives. The meeting was -an important occasion in the 
community. One member traveled nearly all of Sixth-day 
night in order to be there Seventh-day. One man attended 
on First-day who had not been in a meeting-house for 10 
years. The entire community seemed to be abundantly 
blessed. Though the New Holland meeting is small and 
many of their members have only been Friends a short time, 
they received the quarterly meeting and took care of the 
visiting Friends from the other meetings with a liberality and 
loyalty becoming old-time Friends. 


The quarterly meeting will give two scholarships again next 


year to the Biblical. department of Fairmount Academy. 


Haverford College closed its academic year the Ioth inst. 
with thirty-four candidates for the Bachelor’s degree and 
three for the Master’s Degree. During the year the Haverford 
Union Building has been completed and partly furnished; and 
the foundations laid‘ for a large Science Hall. One of the 
special features mentioned by President Sharpless in his 
address was a fund of $130,000, which has been set aside as a 
foundation for pensioning superannuated professors, which 
enables the college to be as liberal with its professors as any 
of the institutions enjoying the privilege of the Carnegie Pen- 
sion Fund. 

Dean Frederic S. Jones, of Yale College, delivered the com- 
mencement address. It was thoroughly practical. He dis- 
cussed some of the current questions confronting those manag- 
ing college education.. He says there is a general decline of 
interest and hard work on the part of many college students, 
and he attributes it to three causes. First, the growing 
popularity of a college education and rapid increase in the 
student bodies. Second, the over-worked elective system; and 
third, the fact that college professors are selected and paid 
for what they are able to produce themselves rather than what 
they are able to make their students produce. He emphasized 
this point, declaring that what was needed was to have college 


professors who were teachers and pay them as much as we do 
professors who are investigators. 


At the last session of Pasadena Monthly Meeting, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., the matter of building a pastor’s residence was 
referred to a committee composed of the trustees and_ the 
finance committee of the monthly meeting, and the committee 
authorized to act at once, with the hope of getting the home 
ready to occupy by the end of summer. 

Emma Garretson, formerly a minister among Friends, but 
recently, for a féw years, an ordained minister, evangelist and 
pastor in the Methodist Protestant Church in Michigan, has 
been received by letter into Pasadena Monthly Meeting. 

H. B. Yacoube, an Armenian physician, well-known to many 
Friends, having located in Pasadena, has transferred his 
membership from the M. E. Church, Paonia, Colo., to Pasa- 
dena Monthly Meeting. ; 

On Fifth month 24th the aged Friends of Pasadena Meeting 
had a social gathering at the meeting-house, when thirty-five 
members and attenders abave the age of sixty-eight, eight of 
whom were above eighty, met and spent the afternoon together. 
Refreshments were served to the veterans and before the 
party separated an excellent group photograph was taken. 
The average age of those present was seventy-four years. 

As one result of the missionary enthusiasm aroused at the 
great Laymen’s Missionary Convention in Los Angeles this 
spring, about fifty of the men of Pasadena Meeting met 
recently in a missionary banquet, and enjoyed a meal prepared 
by the ‘Ladies’ Aid Society. Many phases of the missionary 
problem were discussed and greater interest awakened among 
the men in the obligation resting upon the meeting. An 
organized effort to increase the missionary offerings has met 
with a gratifying response. ; 

The Book and Tract Committee of Pasadena Meeting 
invited Friends to an evening book social last month, each 
person attending being requested to present a book to the 
library of the monthly meeting. About fifty volumes, some 
modern, some more or less ancient, were donated on this 
occasion. There was a program of addresses and papers, the 
principal speakers being Sylvester Newlin, Benjamin 5S. Cop- 
pock and Mary H. Lewis, who discoursed on the political and 
social conditions in George Fox’s time, some distinguishing 
views of Friends, and the life and work of some of the women 
ministers in the seventeenth century. 


BORN. 


Hupparp.—At Ta Harpe, Kan., Fifth month 18, 1910, to 
J C. and Mae L. Hubbard, a son, John Russell. 


MARRIED. 


Harner-Hur_tEy—At the bride’s home, near New Burling- 
ton, Ohio, Sixth month, 1910, James B. Harner and Sarah 
Ethel Hurley. Their present address is Xenia, Ohio, R. D. 3. 


DIED. 


Butter.—At his home in Miami, Okla. Third month 5, 
1910, Hardy Hubbard Butler, in his sixty-ninth year. He was 
a life-long member of Friends, and took a deep interest in the 
affairs of the meeting. 


Carter—At his home in Fairmount, Ind., Sixth month 5, 
to10, Asa Carter, aged seventy-seven years. For many years 
he had been a consistent Friend. 


Darr.—At. her residence near Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 
20, 1910, Eva Allred Dare, wife of John Dare and daughter of 
Charles and Jane Allred, aged thirty-four years. For a num- 
ber of years she was a member of Friends. 


Eriis.—At his home, Kokomo, Ind., Fifth month 1, 1910, 
John A. Ellis. He was a birthright Friend, a charter member 
of Union Street Meeting, and an elder much blessed in help- 
ful service. 


Winstow.—At his residence, Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 
23, 1910, Nixon Winslow, aged seventy-nine years. He was. 
a birthright Friend and was an elder nearly forty years. He 
was energetic and successful in business and his gifts to his 
home meeting, Fairmount Academy, and other worthy enter- 
prises, were generous. 
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Che International Desson 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. SIXTH MONTH 20, IQIO. 


PARABLE OF THE TARES. 


MATTHEW 13 : 24-30; 36-43. 


Gotpen TExt.—Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father. Matt. 13 : 43. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Sixth month 2oth. Parable of 
the Tares. Matt. 13 : 24-30; 36-43. 

Third-day. The enemy. Gen, Bi Retesy 

Fourth-day. Tares. John 8 : 39-47. 

Fifth-day. The harvest. II Pet. 3 : 8-14. 

Sixth-day. The Judge. II Thess. 1: 1-10. 

Seventh-day. The judgment. Rev. 20; 
¥t-I5. 

Medes Glory of the righteous. Dan. 
I2 : r-I0. 

Time.—Autumn of A. D. 28. 

Place.—Probably in the neighborhood 
of Capernaum on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. 

Parallel Passage—Possibly Mark As 
26-20 is a parallel of verse 25; but it is 
more likely a separate parable. 

The Parable of the Tares is peculiar 
to Matthew though the first verse has 
a resemblance to a parable in Mark as 
stated above. Like the Parable of the 
Sower we have Christ’s own interpreta- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, many have 
read into the parable meanings which do 
not seem to be justified in the light of 
Christ’s words. The key to the parable 
lies in the words, “Let both grow 
together to the harvest.’ Men are not 
to be too ready to anticipate the judg- 
ment of God. Men cannot always tell 
the difference between the good and the 
evil. They have not sufficient knowl- 
edge, they cannot see into the heart. 
Compare each statement with Christ’s 
explanation, and note that He does not 
explain everything. He wished to incul- 
cate special lessons, and not every state- 
ment has some special lesson, 

24. There is no bad soil in this parable 
as in that of the sower. 

_ 25. “While men slept.” This does not 
imply carelessness, for men must take 
rest. It simply means the enemy took 
advantage of the time. “Tares.” Not 
“a degenerate or bastard wheat,” as 
Trench and others have thought, but 
darnel, a plant which much resembles 
wheat and hardly to be distinguished 
from wheat until the ear is formed. 
(Verse 26.) 

_ 28. “An enemy.” An inference, but 
justified. It is said that sowing of 
darnel seed from revenge has been done 
in the east. 

29. It would be impossible to root out 
the darnel at this stage of the growth; 
the roots would have become intertwined 
with those of the wheat. While in the 
natural and physical world tares or 
darnel never could become wheat, in the 
moral world evil men can become good. 
The influence of the righteous does help 
to bring about a change. Ruthless cut- 
ting out destroys all possibility of a 
change so far as man is concerned. It 
may be said that modern improved 
methods of farming in the east allow the 
darnel to be pulled up and destroyed 
before harvest time. : 

_ 36. “Went into the house.” Probably 
in Capernaum itself. (See Matt. 12: Le) 

37. “Son of Man.” Jesus Christ. 
Primarily, He seems to have referred to 
Himself and His personal teaching. 

38. “The field is the world.” Human 


society; not Judaism, not the Church, 
as some think. “Sons of the Kingdom.” 
R. V. Those who have the spirit of 
Christ in their hearts. “Sons of the evil 
one.” R. V. Those who have the spirit 
of the evil one in their hearts. So, 
“Sons of Belial,” “Son of Perdition,” 
“Children of Wrath,” etc. 

39. “End of the world.” In the 
original the word translated “world” is 
not the same word as in verse 38. It 


_is rather “age” or “period;” the “end of 


the age.” In fact it is that which is 
translated “ever” in the phrase “for ever 
and ever,” that is, “for ages and ages.” 
Perhaps “end of the world” might be 
rendered, “the consummation of the 
age.” The phrase does not here refer 
to the end of the world, as those words 
are popularly understood, but to the end 
of the period before the’ Messianic age. 
The destruction of the world is referred 
to elsewhere. Angels are represented in 
scripture as God’s servants or ministers 
(Greek, diakonoi). (Heb. 1:5, 13-14). 

41. “Offend.” Better, “cause stum- 
bling.” Men that, while they may com- 
mit no actual sin, by their actions or 
words consciously make others to sin. 
“Out of His Kingdom.” This at first 
sight seems to contradict the statement, 
“The field is the world,” but the expres- 
sion “His Kingdom,” does not mean the 
technical “Kingdom of God,” but rather 
that He is King of the whole earth, of 
human society. ; 

42. “Furnace of fire.’ A symbolical 
expression to describe the intensity of 
suffering. Physical torture is out of the 
question as contrary to the use of sym- 
bolism. No physical torture can equal 
the torture of the soul. “Wailing and 
enashing of teeth.” A symbol not only 
of suffering but of rage., 

43. “Shine forth.” Burst into light. 
(Compare Dan. 12 : 3). 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

t. “Though Divine Justice never fails, 
yet it does tarry; man is short-lived 
and is often hasty. He who is from 
everlasting to everlasting can afford to 
wait.” 

2. Rightly read this parable would 
prevent persecution. 

3..Men are divided into two classes: 
Wheat and tares; sons of the kingdom. 
and sons of the evil one. 


Christian Endeaunr 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to es D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 206, IOQTIO., 


MONEY, MEN, AND PRAYERS: 
THE THREE GREAT MISSION- 
ARY NEEDS. 

II Cor. 8:1-9; Marr. 9 : 35-38. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Sixth month 2oth. Prevailing 

prayer. Acts 12: 5-11. 
Third-day. God’s gold. I Chron. 29 : 14-16. 
Fourth-day. The call. Isa. 6 : 8-10; Matt. 


9:9. 
(ifth-day. Helpful prayer. II Cor. 1:10 
II 


Sixth-day. Gifts from the heart. Ex, 25: 
1-8. 
Seventh-day. Say not, No. Jer. 1: 1-10. 


A need is the expression of unadjusted 
conditions. If all things in the world 
were harmonized and the laws of well- 
being conformed to, needs would not 
exist. But that state has not been 


attained. Whether it ever will be is a 
speculative question. What the Chris- 
tian world must do if the needs of 
heathendom are met is a practical ques- 
tion, reduced to a definite proposition by 
the original facts of the case and by the 
experience of twenty centuries. 

The original facts are the righteous 
will of God, which is the law of life, and 
the sinfulness of the race, by which it 
goes by a form of suicide to its own 
spiritual death. The view that God took 
of the situation is expressed by this act 
in Jesus Christ (John 3:16), and, as a 
step toward mission training, Jesus 
undertook to give His disciples a view 
of the conditions when He pointed out 
to them the fields white unto the harvest. 
Then the step of prayer was indicated: 
Pray for the reapers to be sent; and next 
“Go ye.” Here were two of the factors 
of the method of missions that they 
were able to supply, and without much 
that could be called organization or 
material backing, the Gospel coursed 
around the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, through Asia Minor, Macedon, 
Greece and Italy. 

But there is too much in the evangeli- 
zation of the world to leave it to 
those alone who can go, who can 
be the men of missions by personal 
presence and activity. So, the great 
proxy is mustered into service, and my 
day in the office and my neighbor’s day 
in the shop and my friend’s day on his 
farm, are each made days in Asia or 
Africa, Cuba, Alaska, Palestine, or 
Japan. By the latest figures that I have 
it appears that about 12,000 missionaries 
besides teachers and lay workers are 
being supported by approximately $20,- 
000,000 in the mission fields of the 
world. Great Britain leads in obedience 
to the call for men, more than 5,500 of 
the 12,000 workers coming from her 
modest area, exceeding America’s 3,900 
by a large percentage, as its financial 
support of $8,500,000 exceeds America’s 


gifts of $6,500,000 to $7,000,000.. 


The summing up of missionary 
achievement gives 12,500,000 converts 
from heathenism, while 1,000,000, 
times as many—continue in darkness. 
If men and money alone were our 
resource we might feel appalled and dis- 
heartened at the showing. But the lad’s 
loaves and fishes, freely given and faith- 
fully distributed, were, under Christ’s 
blessing, sufficient for the multitude. So 
prayer, plus the men and women who 
give themselves, and the men and women 
who give their means, will surely fulfil 
the purpose to have the Gospel pro- 
claimed to every creature, if they are 
freely yielded to the Head of the Church 
for His ordering and use. 


NOTICES. 


New England Yearly Meeting will 
open with a Conference for Christian 
Workers on the evening of the 2oth. 

Charles Stelzle, superintendent of the 
Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Church, will address the 
conference. 

It is an effort to put the members from 
all the meetings in touch with a man 
who is reaching men in all walks of life. 
He will, it is hoped, be an inspiration 
for undertaking work for those whom 
it has been thought hardest to reach in 
each community, for Charles Stelzle, 
“by the grace given unto him,” has 
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been able “to bring things. to pass” under 
_ seemingly impossible conditions. 


At the Ohio State Christian Endeavor 
‘Convention, to be held at Cincinnati, 
Sixth month 2tst-24th, there will be a 
Friends Rally the afternoon of the 22d 
at the Friends meeting-house. 
C. E. Fellowship, with a good program, 
will be a feature of the rally. 


The Second Annual Conference of the 
Society of Friends for Western Can- 
ada will be held (D. V.) at Hartney, 
Man., Seventh month 9, 10 and It, rgro. 

PROGRAM. 

Seventh-day, Seventh month oth. 
10.00 A. M.—Meeting for Worship. 
11.00 A. M.—Opening Business Ses- 

sion. 

2.30 P. M.—Report of the Superin- 
tendent of our work in Western Canada. 

Reports from delegates on _ their 
respective fields. 

Discussion. 

3.30 P. M.—Social Hour. 

First-day, Seventh month roth. 
10.30 A. M.—Meeting for Worship. 
3.00 P. M.—Public Gospel Meeting. 
7.30 P. M.—Public Gospel Meeting. 

Second-day, Seventh month rrth. 
10.00 A. M.—Home and Foreign Mis- 

sions. 

11.00 A. M.—Our Bible Schools. 

2.30 P. M.—(1) The Present-Day 
Needs of the Society of Friends. 

(2) What Aspects of the Quaker 
Faith Should We Emphasize Today? 

7.00 P. M.—Closing Meeting. 

As it is not yet definitely known what 
ministers will be in attendance at the 
conference, the subjects will be assigned 
later to the different speakers. 

Hartney can be reached over either 
the C. P. R. or the C. N. R. Anyone 
expecting to attend the conference 
should notify Susan Baker, Box 165, 
Hartney, Man., or Jno. Metcalf, Hart- 
ney, Man. 

COMMITTEE. 

Susan Baker, Jno. Metcalf, Hartney, 
Man. 

Edwin Coventry, R. W. Clark, Vic- 
toria, Bb: ©: 

A. Beeson, Wm. 
more, Sask. 

Harry Barry, Chas. N. James, Van- 
couver, B. €. 


I. Moore, Swarth- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Meaning of Membership, by 
Edward Grubb. Publishers, Headley 
Brothers, London, England. Price, 6d. 

In five essays the author attempts to 
outline the basis for membership in the 
Society of Friends. 4 


In Memory of Whittier, by John Rus- 
sell Hayes, with illustrations. Publish- 
ers, The Biddle Press, toro Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a most attractive little book 
with beautiful illustrations and a poeti- 
cal expression of the author’s apprecia- 
tion of Whittier. Several well known 
lines are quoted from Whittier’s verses, 
also from other authors. The poetic 
mood is most.in evidence when describ- 
ing natural scenery. 


Selections from the Works of William 
Penn, by Isaac Sharpless. Publishers, 
Headley Brothers, 12 Bishopsgate With- 
out, London, England. Price, cloth, 
Is 6d. 

The author’s introduction is an appre- 
ciation of William Penn, giving a clear 
idea of his character and the nature of 
his work. The selections embrace a 
great number of subjects, illustrating the 
many-sidedness of Penn’s thought. 


The Journal of the Friends Historical 
Society for Fourth month, 1910, contains 
an extract from a letter of Joseph John 
Gurney, written from Philadelphia, 
Eighth month 18, 1837; also some com- 
munications which throw light on the 
early history of Friends in South Caro- 
lina. One of these communications is 
dated 1679, and another 1748. 

In the notes and queries reference is 
made to Gawen Lawrie, the Quaker 
governor of East Jersey, and Nicholas 
Lucas, the Quaker Governor of West 


Jersey. A note appears concern- | 
ing’ a portrait of William Penn, 
an oil painting, which rumor says 


is in America, and.inquiry is made for 
information concerning its whereabouts. 
An account of the death of Mary Fox, 
the mother of George Fox, supposed to 
have been written by the latter, is 


reproduced; also much other historical | 


matter of interest. 
The Journal is sent free to members 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
line each insertion, No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


Wanted—A Principal, for The Friends School 
(Belvidere Academy)—one prepared to teach 
the Classics, Higher English, etc. Correspon- 
dence Solicited. JOSIAH NICHOLSON or 
EMMA H. WHITE, Belvidere, N. C. 


BIBLE HOLINESS is a book of about 200 
pages, written by a member of the ees dl 
of Friends; price 50 cents. Address, J. N. 
McCORMICK, Georgetown, Il. 


FOR SALE—-A good general mercantile busi- 
ness. Building next to P.O. Town of about 
six hundred inhabitants. Situated in the 
wheat belt. Friends Church with a member- 
ship of about five hundred. Friends Academy 
For particulars, address Woopwarp Bros. or 
Frank H. Crark, Haviland, Kansas. 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers ef the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


°wte? 
2=.e: 


of the Society. Application for member- 
ship should be made to Herman New- 
man, roro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Outlook for Sixth month 18th 
will contain. messages of welcome to 
Theodore Roosevelt from the President 
of the United States, from the Governor 
of New York State, and from the Mayor 
of New York City. 

It will contain Theodore Roosevelt’s 
first public utterance on any question of 
American politics since he left America 
a year ago, under the title “The Colonial 
Policy of the United States.” 

It will contain “A Court of the 
World,’ by James Brown Scott, includ- 
ing the official statement of Secretary 
Knox that an international court of 
justice is practically assured. 

It will contain the first of a series of 
articles by Lyman Abbott on “The 
Spirit of Democracy.” Other features 
of timely and national importance are 
either already planned or will be added 
up to the day of going to press. 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


WE HAVE 


Removal Certificates, 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 Our Youths’ Frien d 99 isa weekly il 


50 cents per year. 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


tribution in 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


lustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher 


Price 


99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 

for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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FINANCIAL 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


vo 


est wherever investors desire. 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


Write for booklet and list 
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LLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 


Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
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Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in BHastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 


value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company, 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years. 
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A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 
At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 


This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent, interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Spring Lake, Texas; or S, 
DOWNS, or ABIJAH BE. WOOTEN, at the 
same address, 
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Standard 
LAWN MOWERS 


The song of the Lawn Mower is 
heard in the land ; the delicious odor of 
new-cut grass, the velvet carpet aspect 
of lawns is pleasing. The right kind of 
Lawn Mower is here: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA—The 
world’s standard; $6.50 for 10-inch; 
$7.50 for 12-inch; $8.50 for 14-inch; 
$9.50 for 16-inch; $10.50 for 16-inch. 


HIGH-WHEEL PENNSYLVANIA 
— $12.00 for 15-inch; $13.50 for 
17-inch; $15.00 for 19-inch. 


PHILADELPHIA MOWERS— 
$5.50 for 14-inch; $6.25 for 16-inch; 
$7.00 for 18-inch. 


S. & C. STANDARD — $2.25 for 
12-inch; $2.50 for 14-inch; $2.75 


for 16-inch. Little to pay for an 
excellent Mower. 


»»—> Basement 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited Z 
BELL PHONE 


THE BREAKERS 


Directly on beach, always cool, no 
mosquitoes, excellent table, fishing 
and sailing, moderate rates, patron- 
ized by Friends. Send for booklet. 


Beach Haven, =- New Jersey 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his de.th 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visits and Work in Great Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 542 x 84% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
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Events and Comments 


—— 


As some Friends have been kept away 
from the Haverford Summer. School 
from fear of examinations, we are asked 
to announce that the examinations are 
only for those who choose to take them. 
It is hoped that as many Friends as pos- 
sible will arrange to attend it. 


The General Assembly of the Canad- 
ian Presbyterian Church, recently in ses- 
sion at Halifax, further confirmed the 
determination of Presbyterians to join 
with Methodists and Congregationalists 
in establishing a United Evangelical 
denomination for the Dominion of 
Canada. 


The principle of pensions for public 
school teachers is fully recognized in the 
law enacted by the State of New York, 
which Gov. Hughes’ signature has just 
rendered effective. Its immediate effect 
is to grant pensions to a small number 
of State normal school teachers who 
have reached the age of sixty-five, after 
having taught twenty years in the aggre- 
gate, or who, being still under sixty- 
five, have been in service for thirty 
years. It is understood that the law 
applies to teachers in State institutions 
generally, and it establishes a precedent 
in the commonwealth. 


The passage by both Houses of Con- 
gress of measures for the establishment 
of a postal savings bank system almost 
certainly assures their speedy agreement 
upon a bill. The House bill, which will 
probably become a law, provides that 
depositors may begin by purchasing 
stamps at 10 cents each, opening an 
account when $1.00 is reached. Anyone 
over ten years of age may become a 
depositor. A limit of $100 per month 
and $500 in all is set. Any surrendering 
his savings may receive United States 
coupon or registered bonds of $24, 
$48, $72, $100 or $500, bearing interest 
at 2% per cent. 


Ice cream is to be the substitute for 
firecrackers offered the children of New 
York in the old-fashioned celebration of 
the Fourth that will be inaugurated this 
year. This was agreed upon last week 
at a meeting of the committee which is 
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preparing the program, and Jacob A. 
Riis was authorized to solicit funds to 
meet the expense. It is planned to in- 
clude every school child taking part in 
the exercises in the treat. An automo- 
bile parade at night is to be another 
feature of the celebration. Fireworks 
will be provided under strict municipal 
supervision to give a taste of the cus- 
tomary demonstration. In 16 parks and 
on the new Queensboro Bridge there 
will be displays at night. 


The Senate and House have both 
passed bills conferring separate state- 
hood upon Arizona and New Mexico. 
With the Republicans practically a unit 
on all the essential features of the 
measure, it 1s probable that an enabling 
act will be agreed upon before Congress 
adjourns. 

The difference between the House and 
Senate bills is in the qualifications re- 
quired for the voters on the constitution 
Arizona will draft. The House bill 
leaves the matter as prescribed by the 
present territorial statute with its edu- 
cational requirements. These disfran- 
chise some thousands of Republican 
voters, and the Republican Senators re- 
fused to permit this. 


Next year’s plans have been under 
most careful consideration by the lead- 
ers of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


ment. They will include three main 
features: 
1. Conservation of the interest al- 


ready aroused. 

2. Conventions in a limited number 
of large cities. 

3. County conventions. 

It is planned that each of the 75 
cities where conventions were held this 
year will be visited as early as prac- 
ticable next fall for a careful study 
with the local leaders of the best plans 
for deepening and extending the mis- 
sionary spirit in all the churches. These 
will not be popular public meetings, but 
in the nature of leaders’ conferences. 
They will be open to all members of 
men’s: missionary committees, including 
all pastors. 

The first monthly issue of Men and 
Missions is now due. It will be 
issued regularly hereafter except during 
Seventh and Eighth months. This per- 
iodical will be primarily a correspond- 
ence school in missionary methods. It 
is meant for men who have capacity 
for leadership. The subscription price 
is 50 cents a year, or, in clubs of five 
or more, 40 cents each. 


The commission appointed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to investi- 
gate the increasing cost. of living, of 
which Representative Robert Luce is 
chairman, has in press a volume of some 
700 pages as the result of their work. 
It will prove a contribution of real value 
to very important problems of social 
economics. The commission presents 
with much force a description of the 
loss to the community and the nation 
that comes from lowering the standard 
of living. The evil results of this, the 
commission says, fall heaviest on sal- 
aried persons and, next to them, on 
wage-earners. Prices of services rise 
more slowly than prices of commodi- 
ties. It is according to an economic 
law that wages and salaries do not keep 
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pace with advancing cost of living. The 
wage-earning class is measurably able 
to protect itself by combination, but 
salaried persons have no such protec- 
tion and are the worst sufferers. Among 
the evils which accompany this condition 
are the forcing of the women out of 
the family to become wage-earners, the 
consequent increase of competition for - 
work, the reduction in the number of 
children born into families of the middle 
classes, the lowering of the quality of 
wholesome food used by them, the les- 
sening of the comfort and convenience 
of their dwellings, and the cheapening 
of the education of their children. Lower 
standards of living forced by incomes 
decreasing in proportion to the cost of 
commodities mean a deterioration of the 
physical and mental ability of the people, 
a lessening of moral efficiency and a 
reduction of the vitality of the nation. 
The commission, on the other hand, 
points out that raising the material 
standard of living and at the same time 
lowering the standard of morals is no 
less a danger to the community than 
enforced poverty. 


During the last four years English 
Congregationalists have been in more or 
less turmoil of theological discussion 
which centered about R. J. Campbell, 
of the London City Temple, author of 
“The New Theology.” At the recent 
meeting of the Congregationalist Union 
a fresh baptism of Christian charity was 
experienced, and its results seem quite 
marvelous. The Congregationalist and 
Christian World thus sums up the situa- 
tion: 

“As soon as the Congregational lead- 


ers came to realize that the peril of 


rupture had passed, they began to shed 
through the calmed theological atmos- 
phere the effulgence of fraternal feeling. 
The British Congregationalist affirmed 
that Mr. Campbell wasn’t so bad after 
all as many wise theologians had feared 
he was. The Christian World breathed 
freer and let out several long-suppressed 
sentences of friendly regard. The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth toned down its 
tearful remonstrances against Mr. Camp- 
bell’s persecutors to weary murmurs, 
and the British Weekly looked consist- 
ently in another direction. Dr. Horton 
preached an affectionately laudatory ser- 
mon on ‘My brother’ Campbell, with 
an admonition to his opposers in his 
text, ‘Refrain from these men and let 
them alone.” The Christian World 
Pulpit promptly published the sermon. 
Mr. Campbell changed the name of his- 
society from the Progressive League to 
the Liberal Christian League, declared 
in published statements that he had been 
grievously misunderstood, that he was 
not a Unitarian or anything like one, 
and specifically avowed that ‘never at 
any time, either in speech or writing, 
have I uttered a single word which de- 
tracted in any way from belief in the 
divine dignity and pre-eminence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ or could wound any- 
one’s feelings in respect to it.’ Dr. 
Forsyth came forward rather late in 
the day to explain that his address at 
Hull hadn’t been aimed at Mr. Camp- 
bell at all, but at some unnamed ‘lay 
amateurs.’ Dr. Warschauer, in the 
Christian World, scolded Dr. Forsyth 
roundly, and rather grudgingly forgave 
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A LESSON FROM OUR PAST. 

I have devoted the past two years to writing a 
history of Friends in the American colonies, covering 
the years from 1656, when the first apostles of 
Quakerism arrived on these shores, down to the end 
of the Revolutionary War, which ended the colonial 
period. It is an extraordinary piece of history, full 
of bravery and endurance, and it offers many lessons 
for our generation. 

Those heroic pioneers, who risked life and all to 
plant “the seed of truth,” as they called it, in Massa- 
chusetts, worked in the faith that their type of 
religion was eventually to cover the earth and be the 
spiritual religion of mankind. As the eleven Quaker 
missionaries in the little ship “Woodhouse” came in 
sight of the shores of New England, in 1657, after 
their long and dangerous voyage, the irresistible word 
of prophecy broke out and was proclaimed, amid 
tears of joy, that ‘the seed in America shall be as 
the sand of the sea.” 

That prophecy came very near being fulfilled. 
There were times in our early history when it looked 
as though the spiritual religion of the Quakers was 

to be the prevailing religion of America. There were 
40,000 Friends in Pennsylvania. They were the 
controlling political element in Rhode Island, in 
Pennsylvania and in the Carolinas. They were a 
very powerful influence in Maryland, perhaps second 
to that of the founders of the colony. They out- 
numbered the Puritans themselves in many sections 
of Massachusetts. They were second only to the 
Episcopalians in Virginia. ‘They formed the lead- 
ing religious influence on Long Island, and they were 
a powerful element in the early life of New Jersey. 
They played a strong part in every one of the 13 
original colonies except Connecticut and Georgia, and 
even in this last-named colony there were two monthly 
meetings. The prophecy of the “Woodhouse” pion- 
eers seemed to be coming true—‘‘the seed in 
America shall be as the sand of the sea.” 

But it failed! We now number less than 100,000 
in a population of nearly 100,000,000. We failed 
through ignorance and narrowness. No one can read, 
as I have done, the journals of the traveling Friends 
and the minutes of the various meetings up and down 
the Atlantie coast without being impressed with the 


contracted point of view which came to prevail in 
the eighteenth century. The fire and enthusiasm 
of spiritual conquest were over and past; Friends 
settled down to keep and guard their own peculiari- 
ties. Once they had been dynamic; now they were 
static. Once they had preached a message large and 
broad enough for all humanity; now they ministered 
only to the narrow circle of their own group. Once 
they stood for the largest possible education—“study 
everything civil and useful in creation,’ George Fox 
said—now they were afraid that education would 
encourage pride and creaturely activity. They pro- 
duced no thinkers; they discovered no new fresh 
truth; they lost their leadership and they dropped 
to a lower place. They were occupied with the labels 
which had come down from the past, and the busy 
world swept on and left them; the vision of a seed 
as numerous as the sands of the sea faded out. 

But “chances” to recover again and again offer 
themselves to us. God seems especially kind to us 
and desirous to put us on our feet again with our 
faces to the sunrise. There come stirrings in the 
mulberry trees. Fresh calls to go forward are 
sounded in our ears. New missions for the propaga- 
tion of a spiritual religion are opened to us. But 
the old trouble is deep-seated and hard to throw off. 
It has become second nature to us to live and think 
by labels instead of in fresh and vital ways. Shall 
we ever learn the lesson which history preaches so 


‘loudly, that: No people can serve the world, can 


spiritualize the race, can expand in spiritual power, 
unless it discovers how to utilize the growing wisdom 
of the ages and knows how to apply the largest truth 
that has been discovered to the needs of the age? 
Men are not won from their old life by a display of 
and no people can hold their own unless they 


labels 
learn how to get deeper than words and phrases. 

It may seem stubborn in me not to put my faith 
into phrases which I could use perfectly well, for 
my faith is as simple and straightforward as a child’s, 
but I have a perfect horror of those easy, delusive 
things. I have been too deeply impressed with the 
dangers of static, crystallized religion, bound hand 
and foot with lifeless forms and phrases, ever to drift 
along that line of least resistance. I have been dedi- 
cated to the promulgation of a religion which is alive 
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at the heart, and I cannot do otherwise. 
make our people see the everlasting 


I may: not 
importance of 


this message, but I at least am going to die loyal to~ 


the truth which God has shown me. And if we do 


awake and see the living way to God, we may yet~ 


have “‘a seed as the sand of the sea.” 


R. M. J. 


LOVEST THOU ME ?* 

A simple situation often unexpectedly reveals a 
world of meaning, and a great picture enables us to 
grasp the strands out of which life fabric is woven. 
Look for a moment at Ernst Zimmermann’s “Christ 
and the Fishermen,” which portrays a scene just 


following the wonderful draft of fishes. Simon, 


Thomas, Nathaniel and the two sons of Zebedee had 
been fishing all night without a catch. Not only 
had they been disappointed in their Messianic hopes 
concerning Jesus, but they had evidently lost their 
knack of using their nets. Dawn was breaking when 
a stranger appeared on the shore, and a voice was 
heard, telling them to try on the other side of the 
ship. The story is familiar and we need not repeat 
it. As the fish were counted and breakfast was eaten, 
few words were spoken, for each man was busy with 
his own thoughts. The stranger was Jesus, and they 
felt it, but they durst not ask Him who He was, 
for their hearts were too heavy. They had promised 
Him over and over again to be faithful to His cause, 
yet in the first hour of need they had slunk away. 
Their night of useless toil and His unexpected return, 
however, set them thinking. How the past months 
How 


gross their former thoughts must have seemed as 


must have been reviewed with new meaning. 


* Suggested by Henry E. Jackson’s Great Pictures as Moral 
T cachers. 


they recalled once again His parables and discourses. 
As the gray light of morning stole down from the 
hills about Tiberius, they became aware of another 
light, which enabled them to see as never before 
the spiritual significance of His life and teaching. 
While they thought on these things their hearts grew 
But Jesus did not chide. He knew that 
if He trusted these young fishermen they would 
become rocks upon which He could build His Church. 

When breakfast was over the disciples drew near 
to Jesus, and the artist has pictured the scene. Peter 
had not spoken to his Lord since he denied Him in 
the Jerusalem courtyard, and the look which Jesus 
gave him there was still burning in his heart. Traces 
of pain can be discerned on his stern face as he 
catches the Master’s eye, but Jesus grasps again his 
hard, honest hand, and, in His quiet and familiar 
way, teaches His last lesson. John is at His side, 
eagerly watching every expression, while James mod- 
estly listens. A very human group, yet, as Peter 
confessed and as Jesus knew, they loved Him. Theirs 
was a love on a lower plane (philia), the kind that 
desires a return for its bestowal, but it will ripen 
into a higher kind (Agape), and Jesus could trust it. 
The hand that He held in His own, horny with 
labor, and at the time seemingly faithless, would be 
stretched forth one day in/faithful devotion, and He 
told them so. i, 

The pyramids and angient palaces reveal how 
kings have striven to perpetuate their fame by 
engraving their deeds in stone, but Jesus, in estab- 
lishing His Kingdom, sought only to impart His 
spirit to ordinary fishermen and country folk. 
Imperfect though they were, He could trust them if 
they loved Him, and He does the same today. This 
jesson I see in Zimmermann’s picture. 


yet heavier. 
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GURNEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
QUAKERISM. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


I. The Man. 


Quakerism has been in all its phases the creation 
of great characters. After the founders of the 
Society, Gurney was the most influential of these. 
He did more to give shape to modern Quakerism 
than any‘other single character. There is such an 
intimate relation between character and life that we 
must know the man in order to understand the teach- 
ing and influence which was his contribution to the 
Society of Friends. “is 

There were in Joseph John Gurney three fairly 
distinct characters. First of all, there was Gurney 
the gentleman and scholar. He was descended from 
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one of the followers of William the Conqueror, 
Gourney by name, who probably received from Wil- 
liam, in return for his services, the estate of Earl- 
ham. In time the name was shortened to Gurney, 
and during the rise of Quakerism, the family became 
Friends. Though descended from both the Gurneys 
and Barclays, Joseph John Gurney’s father was only 
nominally a Friend. He held the estate at Earlham 
and. owned three banks, so that his social and finan- 
cial position was high. Joseph John Gurney was 
brought up as a “gay” Quaker. He had the tastes 
and led the life of a young English gentleman. He 
was fond of outdoor sports, accustomed to the use 
of wine, and moved in high society. He had an 
unusual Jove for learning and literature. He 
received his early education at Norwich and 
Hingham. Then he was sent to Oxford, where he 
was tutored by one Rogers, a fine, classical scholar. 
While resident at Oxford, Joseph John Gurney gave 
some attention to the sciences—chemistry, geology, 
geometry and algebra; but he was especially pro- 
ficient in the languages, and could read Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Italian and German. 
After leaving Oxford he pursued his studies with 
great diligence. He read the Church Fathers 
extensively, made a careful study of the Greek New 
Testament, and worked through the Hebrew Old 
Testament. He developed considerable ability as a 
textual and literary critic, so much so that he was 
able to point out the numerous errors in a contem- 
porary treatise on a manuscript in the Vatican 
library. From his linguistic studies he passed to 
the study of the Bible, and then on to the study of 
theology. He was the greatest biblical scholar among 
‘Friends since Barclay. Barclay’s learning was more 
extensive in his own day, but Gurney’s opportunities 
were greater. Just as the German Renaissance 
passed, with scholars like Erasmus, from an interest 
in the classics to an absorbing interest in the Bible; 
as Milton struggled between his interest in classical 
literature on one hand, and Puritan theology and 
politics on the other; so Gurney hesitated for a while 
between purely scholastic pursuits and religious 
studies, but finally passed from literature to theology. 

Thus we come to Gurney the theologian. His 
religious interests gradually swallowed up all others. 
He made one essay at purely literary criticism, but, 
though this was one of great promise, he refused to 
enter upon the career that it opened for him. He 
became more and more absorbed in reading and 
writing works on theology, in works of philanthropy, 
and in preaching. He came early under the influ- 
ence of a more definite theological system than was 
afforded by the Quakerism of the eighteenth century, 
which expressed itself largely in the language of 
religious sentiment and exhortation. It was through 
his biblical interests that Gurney was brought into 
contact with that type of Protestant theology known 
in Church history as ‘‘Evangelical.” He took a 
great interest in the work of the English Bible 
Society. He helped establish the branch at Norwich, 
and was accustomed to entertain large companies of 
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distinguished men and women at Earlham at the 
time of its annual meeting. These people were 
nearly all adherents of the ‘‘Low Church,’ or 
Evangelical school of theology. Gurney tells us 
that he had at first a prejudice against the Evangeli- 
cals. We find this entry in his journal: “I believe 
I am prejudiced against the set of people who call 
themselves Evangelicals. * * * I differ from 
them in their favorite doctrine of the inefficacy of 
good works, though my opinions may bear towards 
the same point. * * * As to prejudice, it is a 
sin, and J pray that I may be delivered from it. 
Pain I certainly have felt in the inclination of our 
family towards Calvinism and Calvinists. At the 
same time, I deeply feel that as long as the grand 
thing, practical Christianity, is kept in view by us 
all, we have no reason to be discontented at differ- 
ing from one another on secondary points.” The 
friendship between Joseph John Gurriey and Charles 
Simeon, the leader of the Low Church ,school, was 
quite strong, and he not only entertained Simeon in 
his home, but visited him at Cambridge. It is inter- 
esting to find this estimate of Simeon in a letter 
written by Gurney: “The recollection of good old 
Simeon, whom I used to visit at King’s College, 
is most hallowed in my mind. He was as truly ‘the 
saint’ as almost anyone I have known, and he knew 
what it was to ‘gather into silence’-—a lesson which 
the generality of the clergy are slow to learn. The 
Puseyism of the present day is a poor exchange for 
the strong, simple lives of Evangelical piety which 
characterized Simeon and the party in the Church 
of England which he led.” 

He was also a friend and co-worker of Bishop 
Bathhurst, Norwich. Next after these men and 
the biblical commentators to which they naturally 
introduced him, Bishop Butler’s “Analogy” exercised 
the greatest influence upon his religious thinking. 
The “Analogy” was written to counteract the rather 
narrow type of rationalism that prided itself on 
accepting only “natural” religion as distinct from 
“revealed.” It is generally known as “Deism” in 
Church history. Bishop Butler’s great book, ‘in 
which he sought to establish the reasonableness of 
Christianity by the analogy which nature affords, 
was an argument against which Deism never rallied. 
Joseph John Gurney was introduced to the book by 
his sister, Catherine, who tells us that it had a 
great influence on his writings. He himself tells 
us that he embodied the gist of it in his “Portable 
Evidences,” and even if we did not have this testi- 
mony, his frequent use of such terms as reason, 
analogy, probability, natural religion, ete., would 
prove that he had either directly or indirectly come 
under Butler’s influence. It was under these influ- 
ences that Gurney’s theology, was formed. Its dis- 
tinctive elements were those of Evangelical Protest- 
antism of the time. Its principal doctrines were the 
depravity of man as a result of the fall; the outward 
authority of the Scriptures; the governmental theory 
of the atonement; justification as a distinct work 
from sanctification and imputed righteousness. The 
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three points which the Evangelical theology empha- 
sized most were the authority and sutticiency of the 
Seriptures as a rule of life; the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ; and religion as a personal experience. 

Gurney’s Quakerism was the third and _ latest 
development in his many-sided character. While his 
own family was rather indifferent to Quakerism, 
his uncle’s family exercised: a strong influence over 
the Gurney children. He often attended a Friends 
meeting with them where traveling Friends ministers 
exercised considerable influence upon- him, both 
directly and through his sister, Elizabeth, Points 
which he had in common with the Quakerism of that 
day, and which made the beginning of its influence 
over him, were his own love of religious introspec- 
tion and his efforts at inwardness of religious life 
and experience. He tells us that his religious lite 
was a gradual growth under these influences. He 
writes: ‘I was by no means insensible, in very early 
life, to religious considerations, being no stranger, 
from the first opening of my mental faculties, to 
those various visitations of divine life which often 
draw the young life to its Creator and melt it into 
tenderness. If religion has indeed grown in me 
(as I humbly believe it has, although amidst innum- 
erable backslidings), it has pretty much kept pace 
with the growth of my natural faculties, for I cannot 
now recall any decided turning point in this matter, 
except that which afterwards brought me to ‘plain’ 
Quakerism. Cases of this description are in my 
opinion in no degree at variance with the cardinal 
Christian doctrine of the necessity of conversion and 
of the new birth into righteousness.” His tendency 
to self-examination he developed by means of a 
series of “nightly questions,” a sort of brief edition 
of the queries: 

“Have I this day been guarded in all my con- 
versation, saying not one thing inconsistent with 
truth, purity or charity? Have I felt love towards 
my neighbor? Have I done. my part towards my 
family? Have I been temperate in all respects, 
refrained from unlawful desires, habits and anxie- 
ties? Have I been diligent in business? Have I 
given full time to effectual study? Have I admitted 
any other fear than that of God? Have I passed 
through the day in deep humility, depending con- 
stantly upon and earnestly striving after divine 
assistance? And have I in everything acted, to the 
best of my knowledge, according to the will of God ? 
Have I worshipped Him morning and evening?” 

He was in the habit, each three months, of devoting 
considerable time to what he called “quarterly 
reviews” of his conduct along all lines. Something 
of the extreme conscientiousness and sensitiveness of 
his introspection may be seen from an entry in his 
diary where he says that he had resolved the night 
before to rise an hour earlier in order to carry on 
his studies, and had failed to keep his resolution, 
He characterized his failure as a “transgression 
against the Spirit of Light within me.” He was 
gradually drawn into greater sympathy with Friends, 
and finally was led to adopt “plain Quakerism.” 


| glorious whole. 


For those who grew up as “gay” Quakers, the adop 
tion of the plain speech and dress served as a formal 
passing into active membership. When he had come 
to this resolution, he felt constrained to some public 
declaration of his purpose. He went to a dinner - 
party to which he was invited, entered the drawing- 
room with his hat on, Quaker fashion, then retired 
to the cloak room, where he left his hat, and spent 
a very comfortable evening. Afterwards he eailed 
on the Bishop of Norwich with hat on and in Quaker 
garb. After that his position was well understood, 
and he was invited to social functions no more except 
when the whole family was invited. Finally, at the 
age of thirty, after he had for some time spoken 
occasionally in Friends meeting, he was acknowledged 
a minister. The two outstanding elements of 
Gurney’s Quakerism were his conscientious scruples 
about his daily conduct, his love of quiet worship, 
and his earnest seeking for spiritual leading, on the 
one hand, and his active philanthropy on the other. 

He took an active part in movements for improve- 
ment of the condition of slaves and prisoners and 
for purifying municipal elections. Clarkson and 
Wilberforce found substantial aid from Gurney’s 
bank in-carrying gn their anti-slavery agitation, and 
his sister, Elizabeth Fry, found much of her means | 
for carrying on her work of prison reform in the 
quiet gifts of her brother. I have already spoken 
of his interest in the Bible Society. All of this 
work is in accordance with Gurney’s special interest 
in practical religion, the fountains of which were 
drawn from spiritual sources which the Society of 
Friends helped develop within him. He says: ‘The 
ministry of Friends affected me greatly and was often 
a means of comfort and strength. I never suffered 
myself to criticise it, but acted on the uniform prin- 
ciple of endeavoring to obtain from what I heard all 
the edification which it afforded. This is a principle 
which I would warmly recommend to my young 
friends of today, for nothing can be more mis- 
chievous than for learners to turn teachers, and 
young hearers, critics. I am persuaded that it is 
often the means of drying up the waters of life 
in the soul, and sure I am that an exact method of 
weighing words and balancing doctrines in what we 
hear is a miserable exchange for tenderness of spirit 
and for the dews of Heaven.” 

These three characters, the scholarly gentleman, 
the theologian, and the Quaker, were never quite 
fused together. Gurney came to his ideals of 
scholarship and theology before he became a convert 
to Quakerism. It is typical of his somewhat divided 
character that in his daily program he carried on 
his Bible studies in the morning and his self-examina- 
tion at night. He did not seem to get his theological 
thinking and his Quaker worship much nearer 
together than that. In one passage he speaks of the 
two in this fashion, implying that to him Quakerism 
was something simply superadded to the general © 
Evangelical theology. ‘The Evangelical foundation, 
the spiritual superstructure—what a unity in the 
Who shall dare to mar it either 
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by diminution or addition?’ In his most important 
works Gurney maintained the same distinction. In 
his ‘‘Essays” he presents his Evangelical understand- 
ing of Scripture doctrine. In his “Observations” 
he presents the Quaker additions to that. So far as 
I know, he never more closely combined the two 
into one system. It is characteristic that he presents 
the doctrine of the universal light as an addendum 
to a chapter in the “Essays.” He distinguished 
sharply between the universal light and immediate 
revelation. We find that he was Evangelical in 
theology ; Quaker in feeling, manner of life and the 
practice of worship. He puts the Bible first as the 
authority for doctrine, but the Spirit first in the con- 
duct of life and worship. These things will help 
us to explain the apparent contradictions in the man. 
He was great and many-sided enough to appear 
inconsistent. He encouraged education, loved sci- 
ence, and acknowledged the rights of criticism, but 
in the revelation of religious truth he believed all 
human learning valueless and the imagination of 
man wholly vain. He used his learning to reason 
out a system of theology in which the “analogy of 
nature and reasonable probability played important 
parts, but beyond that he distrusted the human 
reason in matters religious. He considered the 
reason sufficient for the ‘stupendous task of proving 
the inviolable authority of Seripture, but he denied 
it any authoritative right in the interpretation of 
Seripture. He expended large effort and means for 


the betterment of his fellowmen, but believed in the- 


total depravity of human nature. The foremost 
thinker of the Society, he yet distrusted forethought 
in preaching or worship,.and relied more and more 
on feeling and immediate impulse. In him eight: 
‘eenth century Evangelical orthodoxy and Quaker 
quietism met. He shared the love of dogmatic 
authority of the one and the human love and spiritual 
fellowship of the other. As a manifestation of the 
one, he helped disown a Unitarian, condemned the 
“Beaconites,” and sympathized with rigid discipline 
against the Hicksites in America. In other matters 
ta was broad and tolerant, working in the Bible 
Society and in philanthropic reforms with all, visit- 
ing and having ‘social fellowship with churchmen 
and dissenters, with philanthropists and reformers, 
of all creeds and of no creed alike. 
(To be continued.) 
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SUBDUING THE AIR. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


“There he comes! See him, in the air! Over 
that barn, near the smoke-stacks, to the left of the 
railroad signals! Just a black speck—see him ?”’ 

Yes, the writer saw him, at last. The black speck 
against the morning sky was Charles K. Hamilton 
arriving in Philadelphia, having flown from New 
York. 

And so, when man was told in the beginning to 
subdue the earth, the command must have included 


the air too. For just following that statement we 
read that man is to have dominion over the beasts 
of the earth, the fish of the sea, ‘“‘and over the birds 
of the heavens.” 

The creation story aie indeed to the writer 
to take on new meaning when he saw the birds of 
the heavens scatter before the big man-bird that 
came sweeping along as a conqueror into their 
dominion. 

The journey from New York to Philadelphia is 
one of about 85 miles, and practically amounts to 
a trip across northern New Jersey in a southwesterly 
direction. Of course, upon leaving New York the 
traveler must cross the lower Hudson or the bay into 
New Jersey, and at Trenton or Camden he crosses 
the Delaware River into Pennsylvania. 

The story of man’s conquest of space in’ recent 
centuries may be told by picturing this journey as it 
has been made at various times in one direction or 
the other. 

George Fox made practically this journey in the 
spring of 1672—ten years before there was any 
Philadelphia. The distance was covered on horse- 
back en route from Maryland to the half-year’s meet- 
ing at Oyster Bay, Long Isiand. In his journal he 
tells us it was “a tedious journey through woods and 
wilderness, over bogs and great rivers.’ He and his 
party crossed the rivers in canoes, causing their horses 
to swim alongside. “We * * got over the 
River Delaware, not without great danger to some 
of our lives! 2%.) * Then had we the wilder- 
hess country to, pass through, since called West 
Jersey, not then inhabited by English; so that we 
have traveled a whole day together without seeing 
man or woman, house or dwelling place. Sometimes 
we lay in the woods by a fire, and sometimes in 
Indians’ wigwams or houses. We came one night 
to an Indian town, and lay at the king’s house, who 
was a very worthy man. Both he and his wife 
received us very lovingly.” 

Thus George Fox made the journey in four or 
five days, and for almost a century there was no 
better way. Then came the stagecoach. The first 
regular stage between Philadelphia and New York 
was established in 1756. The charge was two pence 
per mile at first, but soon becaine 20 shillings for 
the through trip. The journey oceupied three days, 
the travelers often arising at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and preparing for their journey by the light of 
a horn lantern or a farthing candle. In 1766 a 
stage was established, “being a good wagon, with 
seats on springs.” This was guaranteed to cover the 
distance’ in the incredible time of two days, and was 

called, prophetically, the Flying Machine. 

The introduction of the steamboat made little dif- 
ference in the trip, save perhaps to shorten the water 
journey at each end. But in the 30s came the rail- 
road, In planning a line across New Jersey from 
Camden to Amboy, a railroad magnate of 1831 pre- 
dicted that the journey hetiveent New York and 
Philadelphia could be made in six hours, and that, 
he thought, would be found ‘ ‘sufficiently 1 rapid for 
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all useful, practical purposes.” But his prophecy 
was not big enough. In a Philadelphia paper of 
November 15, 1834, may be found the following: 
“One of the most extraordinary instances of rapid 
travel on record occurred on Thursday last, between 
New York and Philadelphia. The distance * * * 
was accomplished in four hours and three-quarters.” 
The writer then goes on to predict that some day 
the trip will be made in two hours and three-quarters. 
He adds: ‘The utterer of such an idea twenty years 
ago would have been declared a fit object for the 
lunatic asylum.’? Here was a zealous prophet, but 
even he could not imagine that‘in less than a cen- 


heroically in order to catch him again. The engine 
lunged and swayed like a demon, and section gangs 
gave more than their wonted leeway for fear the 
mad train would leave the tracks. The conduetor, 
used to fast time, looked worried. But on, on the 
wild race went, until, finally, far ahead, the black 
speck appeared once more against the leaden sky 
and the man-bird was in sight. At last they went 
again together, the train sputtering and puffing, the 
flyer soaring as smoothly as a bird of flight. 
Hamilton made the flight from New York to 
Philadelphia in one hour and fifty-one minutes, and 


would have made the return trip in faster time save 
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tury many Inxurious trains, with diners and sleepers 
and parlor cars, going over’ rivers by suspension 
bridges and under them by tunnel, would hurry 
people from the Quaker City to the metropolis and 
cut forty-five minutes or more from his extravagant 
schedule. 

But now a man ‘‘flies” it. Yes, there he came— 
first a black speck, then growing to bird-like form, 
with body and monster wings; coming fast, swaying 
and dipping gently, as a ship in an easy sea; then 
circling above our heads several times, and finally 
darting down fast, at an angle of 45 degrees, until 
within 50 feet of the ground, then gliding horizontally 
aud alighting as easily as any bird. And he flew 
back to New York the same day. On the return 
journey he started a few minutes ahead of the special 
train that was to follow him, and it had to race 


LEAVING PHILADELPHIA FOR 


NEW YORK. 


| that an accident to his motor compelled him to alight 
-onee. Yet the flying machine in its infancy flies 

well beyond the wildest dreams of even a decade ago, 
and covers the distance with less danger to the 
traveler than in George Fox’s days, when he swam 
his horses over the Delaware and slept in Indian 
wigwams on the Jersey coast. 

Behold! Another victory in subduing the earth 


and gaining “dominion over the birds of the 
heavens!” And yet, as we contemplate man’s 


achievement, our exultation melts ultimately into the 
old exclamation, “‘What hath God wrought !’’ 


_ The only way to have a friend is to be a friend.— 
| Emerson. 


| Live blameless—God is near. 
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PiCTORIAL ART AND RELIGION.* 


BY HENRY E. JACKSON. 


There never was a time when the educational 
value of pictorial art was more generally recognized 
than it is today. That pictures are more used now 
than ever before is partly due to the fact that time 
is more valuable than ever before, and pictures are 
time-savers. They represent to the eye what it would 
take much longer to tell to the ear. They do a work 
of mental economy, and this is a real service—for 
the less time and strength it takes to get an idea, the 
more will be left to use and enjoy it. 

In view of this fact, it is surprising that there is 

little use made of really great art in religious 
teaching. ‘Time was when art rendered religion an 
incalewable. service. From the Edict of Milan to 
the Reformation, the Church was the patron of art. 
In the days when the truths of religion were preached 
in Latin to people who could scarcely have under- 
stood them even in their own tongue, the sacred story 
was told in the universal language of the painter and 
the sculptor. For the masses the painter’s brush 
has taught the Christian story more convincingly 
than the pen of the theologian. Works of art were 
tte people’s Bible. But the Puritanism of the 
Reformation divorced art from religion; and as in 
Greece art killed religion, so in Christian Europe 
religion killed art. The protest of Puritanism 
against art was made in the heat of conflict, and was 
therefore one-sided and prejudiced. Religious ype 
of today have regained a truer perspective and ¢ 
saner judgment. They see that the abuse of a thihe 
is no sufficient reason for its disuse altogether. They 
see that to present truth in the form of beauty is not 
a hindrance, but a help, to truth. 

Classical religious paintings render at least two 
great religious services. One is to impress deeply 
on the mind and heart some great truth or Biblical 
scene which has made only a slight impression before. 
Such a service is rendered by Holman Hunt’s picture 
of the “Scapegoat.” This picture makes more vivid 
the sense of desolation caused by sin, as set forth 
in the Old Testament. Tlere is a great opportunity 
for works of art, because the Bible record is often 
very brief. 

Another great service which classical pictures 
render is to call our attention to a side of some 
truth which we have never before noticed. Brown- 
ing says this is one of art’s great functions: 


For, don’t you mark? We’re made so that we love, 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 

And so they are better painted, better for us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that. 

God uses us to help each other SO, 

Lending our minds out. 


There are those who believe that it is not a legiti- 
mate function of art to teach religious ideas. Curi- 
ously enough, the people who thus believe belong to 


* Taken from the introduction of Great Pictures as Moral 
Teachers, by Henry E. Jackson. Publishers, The John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50. 
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two classes very widely separated in other respects. 
One class is that of the mere technical artist; the 
other is that of the Puritanic type of the religious 
man. I believe, however, there is a 
prinerple between the two. 

' by “art for art’s sake” is meant that beauty 
is an end in itself, and one of the functions of art 
is to give pleasure through beauty, there is nothing 
in this statement to which the religious man ought 
to object, for there is such a thing as the holiness 
ot beauty as well as the beauty of holiness. It ought 
to be remembered that the early Christians under- 
valued beauty because the beauty they saw about them 
was an element in a civilization which was only cor- 


reconciling 


rupt. They put beauty away because for the 
moment they had to fight for righteousness. The 


condition was only temporary, not complete or final. 
When the crisis had passed and they were free to 
look at life whole, they craved beauty as before 
they had craved truth. We are so accustomed to 
look at beauty as merely decorative and ornamental 
that we forget that beauty is a moral necessity. God 
wrought beauty into the structure of the world. 
Beauty is the highest form of righteousness. Beauty 
and truth are. not separated in God’s world, and 
ought not to be in our thought. It is only because 
we are accustomed to righteousness in its lower and 
eruder forms that we have made the separation. 
God, who gave as much care to painting a lily as 
to forming the eternal hills, joined truth and beauty 
in holy union; and what God has joined together, 
man ought not to put asunder. Beauty has a moral 
value for truth. To assert that beauty has a moral 
value does not mean that beauty has any power to 
ereate the moral or spiritual life, but the spiritual 
life having been already started, beauty is of great 
service in its development. Art cannot regenerate 
religion, but religion can regenerate art, Bnd ought 
to do so, and thus utilize the help that art can give, 
“The Kingdom of God,” says Martineau, in his 
“Hours of Thought,” “is not a business set up in 
rivalry with worldly business, but a divine law regu- 
lating and a divine temper pervading the pursuits 
of worldly business. It does not change the material, 
but the form and spirit of our lives.” 

The universal love of beauty is one of those 
resources of human life which Christianity ought to 
pervade with its spirit and claim as its own. It is 
to this common, instinctive love of the beautiful that 
the artist makes his appeal and therefore gets a wide 
hearing for the truth he presents in this universally- 
loved form. The universality of the love of beauty 
and what it does for men is well stated by Mark 

Rutherford, in his ‘‘Deliverance.” “The desire,” 
he says, ‘‘to decorate, existence in some way or other 
with more or less care is nearly universal. The 
meanest and most sensual almost always manifest an 
indisposition to be content with mere material satis- 
faction. J have known selfish, gluttonous, drunken 
men to spend their leisure moments in trimming a 
bed of searlet geraniums; and the vulgarest and most 
commonplace of mortals considers it a necessity to 
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put a picture in the room or an ornament on the 
mantelpiece. The instinct, even in its lowest forms, 
is divine. It is the commentary on the text that man 
shall not live by bread alone. It is evidence of an 
acknowledged compulsion, of which art is the highest 
manifestation, to escape.” 

If by “art for art’s sake” is meant that it is not 
the business of art to preach or moralize, there is 
nothing in this statement to which the religious man 
ought to object, even though he be a preacher. For 
the preacher knows perfectly well that if one paints 
a picture of a horse, and then has to write under it, 
“This is‘a horse,” if is evident that the picture has 
been poorly painted and has missed its aim, If at 
the close of a story one must add the statement, 
“This is what I meant to teach,” it shows that the 
story has been lamely told. 

Paul’s letter to Philemon has done more for the 
liberation of slaves than any other piece of writing 
in the world, and yet in it there is not one word of 
moralizing on the evils of slavery. The letter simply 
preserves the record of Paul’s act and attitude 
towards a runaway Christian slave. That act did 
its own preaching. The best preachimg is always 
so done. It is didactic indirectly. This is what 
Dr. VanDyke meant when he prayed, “Lord, let me 
never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without 
a meaning.’ So a great work of art embodies a 
spiritual truth or fact which speaks for itself. 

That art was intended to embody such great 


spiritual ideas and human interests for the upbuild- 


ing of men, few will deny. If “art for art’s sake” 
meant that it was not so intended, then Christianity, 
which is the mother of painting, will disown her 
child, and Christian men could no more believe in 
“art for art’s sake” than, as Chesterton says, they 
could believe in ‘“‘voting for voting’s sake, or in 
amputating for amputating’s sake.” Art is for life’s 
sake. ; 

Art is the interpretation of the great eternal 
realities of life, and as soon as the artist tries to 
embody the greatest feelings and aspirations, he gets 
on biblical ground, for there is no great interest of 
man which the Bible has not treated. It is for this 
reason that great artists have dealt so largely with 
biblical themes. Painting and the Bible could not 
be kept separate. They are congenial companions. 
They have in common one leading characteristic. 
The function of art is to embody the universal and 
eternal. It deals with nothing local or temporary. 
Its symbols are concrete, but they are symbols of 
what is universal and true. The chief characteristic 
of the Bible and of art is the same. They belong 
together. 


Happiness may grow in any soil and live under any 
conditions. 


Be not simply good—be good for something !— 
Thoreau. 


Missionary Department 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ANNUAL REPORT FROM MARAGOLI—1909. 


A survey of the year’s work shows progress for 
the first nine months, while the last quarter shows 
a loss, owing to the absence of the missionaries in 
charge. 

The early part of the year was a busy season, 
since we were rushing the work on Maragoli House 
in order to escape from our unsanitary temporary 
dwellings before the heavy rains of Fourth month, 
Fifth month and Sixth month. By Fifth month the 
house was so far finished that we were able to occupy 
it, but the end of the year finds the house with sey- 
eral weeks of work still necessary before it 1s com- 
pleted. 

Some wheat was sown, which gave a small yield 
of inferior quality, owing to heavy rains. Seed 
wheat was given out to some 25 persons about the 
station. Reports were just beginning to come in at 
the time of our leaving. These indicated small yield 
and poor quality. 

In Seventh month about one-half acre of land was 
planted with black wattle. Reports at the end of 
the year show that the trees have done well and are 
now two or three feet high. 

In a treeless country such as Maragoli, these trees 
will be of great value for wood. The plans include — 
the planting of enough ground to supply wood for the 
station and for burning the brick that will be needed 
in the future development of the station, To this 
end the preparation of ground for further planting 
has gone on in our absence, and a considerable area 
will soon be ready for planting. 

From the figures available, which cover only part 
of the year, we find that the average attendance in 
school has been 74, about half of whom are girls. 
Good progress has been made by a number of ‘the 
students. 

The daily services show an average of 95 during 
the first nine months. 

Great effort was made during the year to clothe 
all school children. These efforts were successful, 


‘and Tenth month last we left a school of about 90 


persons who were all clothed in garments for which 
they had paid full value in labor or cash, and which 
most of the wearers had sewn for themselves. 

Sabbath services have been. maintained at three 
points. These show an average attendance of 358. 
Taking all services together, they show a total of 
about 34,000 attendants for the nine months we 
were on the field. ~ 

The mission prayer meeting was continued one 
evening a week with an attendance of about 30. 
These are all Christians or have publicly expressed 
a desire to leave sin and follow Christ. The meet- 
ings have been suited to the character of those attend- 
ing. We have sought to lead them, first of all, to 
Christ, and after that into mutual helpfulness in 
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prayer and testimony and right living and the over- 
coming of temptation. 

Considerable opposition developed during the year 
among the older people as the results of our teach- 
ing became apparent in the breaking off of old 
customs, and some of the young Christians underwent 
considerable trial. But, notwithstanding opposition, 
the children have been faithful. We have tried to 
warn them against disobedience to parental authority 
except where obedience involves sin. 

The children’s cottage prayer meeting has con- 
tinued throughout the year and has, we believe, helped 
to keep the children faithful, and has afforded an 
opportunity for their development in Christian life 
and work. 

We covet no higher privilege in service than that 
of bringing a knowledge of Christ to the boys and 
girls of Maragoli, and of leading them on to right 
living. 

Yours in the joy of another year’s service, 
E. J. Ress,’ 


Dersorau G. Rees. 


Things of Iuterest Among Ourselves 


E. H. Tormohlen, pastor, Portland, Ind., is conducting a 
ten days’ meeting at Olive Branch. Good interest is being 
manifested. > 


Edward M. Woodward, evangelistic superintendent of 
Western Yearly Meeting, recently visited the meetings. of 
Kokomo Quarterly Meeting. 

Chas. Lescault, pastor at Cherokee, Okla., was in attendance 
at the State C. E. Union Convention at Muskogee, Okla., and 
was elected president of Oklahoma State C. E. Union. 


Cherokee Monthly Meeting has been especially favored 
with visiting Friends in the last few months, among whom 
were Laura M. Terrell and Eloise Gilmore, Oskaloosa, lowa; 
Wm. Augsted, Tobias, Neb., and Louis Stout, of University 
Monthly Meeting, Wichita, Kan. 


Joseph O. Binford, formerly superintendent of evangelistic 
and pastoral work of Indiana Yearly Meeting, has been 
slowly declining in health for. some years. He is now very 
low at his home in Knightstown, Ind. He has been a great 
strength to his home meeting, where he is held in high esteem. 


Marion Quarterly Meeting was held at Marion, Ind., the 
rith inst. Ira Johnson, yearly meeting superintendent, Isaac 
Haworth, Daisy Barr, Milo Hinckle, and Richard Haworth, 
were in attendance. Evan H. Ferrell was appointed clerk. 
Bennet L. Shugart, the retiring clerk, has served continuously 
for nine years. 


Pres. E. Stanley, Wichita, Kan., suffered a severe loss last 
week. A stroke of lightning set fire to his home and most 
of the roof was burned before the flames could be extin- 
guished. The damage from water and rain was considerable. 
The mishap prevented President Stanley from attending’ the 
educational conference at Haverford. 


Friends at Marion, Ind., observed Children’s Day the 12th 
inst. ‘There were about 2co present at the Bible school. The 
pastor, Charles E. Hiatt, preached to the children and young 
people in the morning. In the evening a special program was 
given by the Bible school, which was much appreciated by a 
large audience. 


Daniel A. Williams, Indian Missionary at Hominy, Okla., 
writes hopefully concerning the Osage Indians at that place. 
In their recent election they selected a young part-blood 
Indian for chief and others for councilmen. These men are 


quite progressive and are likely to have a strong civilizing 
influence on their people. As a result quite a number of Osage 
Indians are likely to sell their land to white settlers. 


Portland Quarterly Meeting was held at Portland, Ind 
the 11th inst. Robert W. Douglas, Versailles Ohio was 
especially favored in the ministry. H. A. Furstenberger St 
Marys, Ohio, spoke briefly. The Evangelistic Committee of 
the quarterly meeting was entrusted with the opening of a 
new meeting at Pennville, Ind., where a ten days’ tent meet- 
ing will be held under the supervision of the committee 
The ‘attendance was large. 5 

President Edmund Stanley, of Friends University, gave the 
commencement address at Fowler Academy, Fowler, Kan 
the toth inst. He also lectured in the evening. Frank H. 
Clark, Haviland, Kan., delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
First-day, the 5th inst. The churches of the town dismissed 
their services in the morning and attended those at the 
academy. Gertrude Townsend and Howard Kershner were 
the graduates this year. 


The new meeting-house at Van Wert, Ohio, is nearing com- 
pletion, and will probably be dedicated the forepart of Eighth 
month. The building will be modern in all its appointments. 
The members of this meeting are making great sacrifices in 
order to accomplish this undertaking. 

Former members and those especially interested in the work 
of Friends at Van Wert will be notified through Tur AmEr- 
ICAN FRIEND as to exact date for the dedication. ‘Tennyson 
Lewis is pastor at this place. 


_ Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held the 14th to 1 
inst., at Elba, N. Y. Jacob Baker, Adrian, Mich ates 
in mind and body at eighty-three years of age, was present, 
and had good service. Thomas R. Baker was appointed clerk. 
and John R. Walter, assistant. The meeting discussed the 
advisability of holding its sessions on Sixth, Seventh and 
First-day, instead of in the middle of the week as at present 
and decided to try it at the next quarterly meeting. The 
evening meetings were devotional in character, the Christian 
Endeavor Society and Bible School Conference holding their 
session Fourth-day afternoon. 


Dublin Quarterly Meeting was held at Nettle Creek, Wayne 
County, Indiana, the 28th and 2oth ult. ‘The meeting on 
ministry and oversight on Sixth-day preceding the quarterly 
meeting was felt to be a helpful preparation for the sessions 
that followed. On Seventh-day, John L,. Kittrell, of Win- 
chester Quarterly Meeting, and Esther Cook, of Spiceland 
Quarterly Meeting, were in attendance. Both spoke help- 
fully, John Kittrell on Seventh-day morning and Esther Cook 
on First-day morning. The meeting Seventh-day evening 
was largely attended by young people, and was full of life 
and interest. i 


After serving a8 pastor for seven years at Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Ellison R. Purdy, will remove to Wilmington, Ohio, the ‘first of 
Ninth month, Richard R. Newby, who is at present the pastor 
in Wilmington Meeting, expects to go into evangelistic work 
He will locate with his family at Fairmount, Ind., so that his 
son can attend the academy there. Richard Newby is very 
desirous that his movements should be directed by the leading 
of the Spirit, and would be glad to correspond with those 
meetings where his services are felt to be needed. Until the 
first of Ninth month he will continue his work as pastor at 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


At Kokomo Monthly Meeting, held the oth inst., George H 
Moore, of the Union Street congregation, and Calvin R, 
Choate, of Courtland Avenue, South Kokomo, congregation. 
were both invited to continue their services in these respective 
meetings another year. 

This will’ make the fourth year for the former and third 
for the latter in these places,» which they have filled with 
ability and conscientious faithfulness. Not only within Church 
circles, but in the city and the community at large, their 
efforts have been uplifting. j 
; Courtland Avenue congregation has arranged to erect a 

eS Home” for the better: accommodation of their 
pastor. 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting was held at Spiceland, Ind., 
the 11th and 12th insts. ‘The business session on Seventh-day 
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was well attended, though no ministers were present from 
other quarterly meetings. Rebecca Pearson was granted a 
minute liberating her for Gospel service in North Carolina. 
Oliver Gottschall presented a plea for money to assist in 
building a new meeting-house at St. Marys, Ohio, which 
met with a liberal response. Several of the home ministers 
were present and spoke, Esther Cook being especially favored. 
The Temperance Committee of the quarterly meeting is 
arranging to have an all-day meeting in the interest of State- 
wide prohibition on the 4th of Seventh month at Spiceland. 
It promises to be a good one, and it is hoped that there will 
be a large attendance, 


* 


Stella Quarterly Meeting met at Coldwater, Okla., the 27th 
and 28th ult. The attendance was good, nearly all the meet- 
ings in the quarterly meeting being represented. ‘The visit- 
ing ministers were Bertha Stubbs, Argonia, Kan., and Wm. 
Augsted, Tobias, Neb. Their ministry and presence were 
much appreciated. ‘Two requests for the setting up of two new 
monthly meetings, one in Beaver County, Okla., and one in 
Liscomb County, ‘Texas, were received and committees 
appointed to look after the matter. The meeting Sixth-day 
evening was devoted to “Peace.” Frank Walker, of New Hope 
Monthly Meeting delivered the address. ‘Three preaching 
services were held on First-day, several receiving a definite 
blessing. The next quarterly meeting will be held in Ninth 
month. 


Following the custom of the past few years, the annual 
report of the Friends Foreign Missionary Association of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, has been issued in an attractive booklet. 
This year the work is called “Gains and Losses.” London 
Friends feel very deeply the loss of their former secretary, 
Dr. William Wilson. Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin has been 
appointed in his place. In summing up the year’s work the 
report says: “If Quakerism stands for unfettered personal 
communion with God, as Christ revealed Him, entailing a 
personal experience of the fact and personality of Jesus, our 
message of the Living Christ and of the love of God to men 
is for India and the whole world. We are called to proclaim 
that message, and to proclaim it effectively. Unless we do this 
faithfully, and abroad as well as at home, we are lacking in 
loyalty to our Lord and Master. It is He who summons to 
the service, and He will not fail to supply the wisdom and the 
power which we need.” 


Seventeen representatives were present at Deer Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Darlington, Md., the 11th to 13th 
inst. One subject which claimed special attention of the 
quarterly meeting was how to modify the local meeting on 
ministry and oversight so it might not be a burden to 
smaller meetings. 

Owing to heavy rains during the week, many outsiders 
were prevented from coming to the meeting. The local 
Friends, however, were quite faithful in attendance, and the 
time was one of great help to all. 

Samuel R. Neave gave an account of the new meeting at 
Elkhorn, West Virginia, where Friends are building a meet- 
ing-house, and the whole community is much interested in the 
work. Reports from the various monthly meetings spoke of 
the activities of their committees. A conference planned for 
Seventh-day evening was given up on account of the rain, 
Samuel R. Neave led the Bible class First-day morning, and 
John R. Cary addressed a splendid meeting of young people 
First-day evening. He also spoke to a group of men First- 
day afternoon concerning Adult School work. It is hoped 
that an Adult School may be started at Darlington. 


The Gospel Band of Friends University recently undertook 
a. three-day Gospel service at Friends North Meeting, Wichita, 
Kan. Personal work was done among the packing-house men, 
and house-to-house visitation made among the families of 
the district. 
street before each night service. "The Gospel message was 
sung and preached fervently by various members of the band. 
By Third-day evening the interest was so good that the 
pastor, Orastes A. Winslow, desired the meetings to continue 
all week, which seemed to be the leading of the Spirit. 

The Gospel Band is a circle of sixteen young men and 
women who organized for the purpose of united effort in the 
ministry, while pursuing their studies at the university. It 
is composed of those who feel called to the ministry of the 
Gospel. They interpret the ministry to be, not only public 
preaching, but personal work and quiet ministry in the homes 


Open air meetings were also held. upon the | 


of those in need, as Friends have always taught. Some of the 
members have been intrusted with work in various meetings 
and Bible schools in and about Wichita, for which service 
they have been given a minute by University Monthly Meet- 
ing. ‘They study together the methods of ministry and the 
needs of those about them. ‘They meet at sunrise each First- 
day morning for quiet, watchful prayer, thus unitedly seeking 
the Spirit’s power upon the efforts of their fellow-members. 


E. H. Woodward writes from Newberg, Oregon: “It was 
my good fortune to be able to attend, by invitation, a banquet 
at Friends Meeting-house, Seattle, corner of 23d Avenue and 
Spruce Street, on the evening of Sixth month, 3d, given by 
the pastor, J. Edgar Williams, and his good wife for the men 
of the meeting and the men of the city who were raised as 
Friends. d 

“A splendid banquet was served in the Sunday-school 
room by the ladies of the meeting, and at the close of the 
supper each of the 44 men in attendance arose, one at a time, 
and told where they were born and whether or not they 
were birthright members of the Society of Friends. ‘This 
very interesting feature served to reveal the fact that many 
States, all the way from North Carolina and Tennessee to 
the Dakotas, were represented, though nearly one-fourth of 
the number gave Indiana as their birthplace. 

“Very interesting talks were made by J. Edgar Williams, 
who told of some of the difficulties in the way of building 
up a meeting in a large city where there ’s a-changing 
population, such as is found in the Northwest; and by Judge 
H. E. Hadley, Judge Albertson, E. A. Stuart, W. E. Star, 
Sam Hill and others. All spoke in the highest terms of their 
Quaker ancestry and of the principles early. Friends stood 
for. Good feeling and warm fellowship prevailed. 

“Anyone who may be going to Seattle, either temporarily 
or to remain, will find a warm welcome there, and those 
who are Friends should at once make themselyes known to 
J. Edgar Williams, 2315 E. Spruce Street.” 


Remarkable interest and an unusual attendance character- 
ized the events of commencement week at Whittier College. 
The. first of these was the preaching of an able baccalaureate 
sermon the 5th inst. on “Life a Divinely Ordered Education,” 
by Dr. J. M. Campbell, Sierra Madre, well known as the 
author of several religious books. In the evening of the 
same day a large gathering heard the report of the Christian 
associations, which showed that all the young women of the 
college and nearly all the young men belong to these asso- 
ciations, and that an earnest interest pervades the student 
body to bring every member into personal touch with Christ. 
Next followed an address by Dr. Sylvester Newlin, Pasa- 
dena, on “The Strength of Manhood and Womanhood,” 
which a local paper denominated, “kaleidoscopic, dynamic 
and inspiring.” 

At 2 P. M. Third-day the preparatory class of seven 
students gave their graduating orations and essays in the 
college assembly hall. Ideal weather, a profusion of flowers 
such as only California can furnish, and a large audience 
that followed the program with tense interest, left nothing 
to be desired in the accessories of the occasion. H. Edwin 
McGrew, pastor in Whittier Friends Meeting,.led in prayer; 
Prof. H. E. Harris gave the address to the class, and Presi- 
dent Newlin presented the diplomas. : 

The graduating exercises of the Senior class took place 
at 10.30 A. M. Fourth-day, when the largest audience ever 
assembled on a like occasion was present, much of the stand- 
ing room in the auditorium being occupied. Dr. Inwood, of 
the M. E. Church, led in prayer, and Dr. M. S. Hughes, 
Pasadena, gave a masterful address on “The Uses of Knowl- 
edge.” President Newlin presented the class to the trustees, 
and Dr. W. V. Coffin, president of the board, conferred the 
degrees. 

A delightful aftermath of the session was a banquet served 
by the woman’s auxiliary of the college in the gymnasium, 
the guests numbering over 200. Chas.. White, Muncie, Ind., 
vocalized thanks for the repast, and Professor H. E. Harris 
served as toastmaster. The after-dinner speakers were: 
Dr. Hughes, who commended the denominational college as 
being alone among educational institutions in satisfying the 
hope of a well-rounded education; E. Burtis Healton, of the 
Senior, class, who reviewed its struggles and humorously 
sketched its characteristics; Mildred Albertson, who gave 


‘the outlook of the preparatory class from the standpoint of 


its graduation; Anna ‘Tomlinson, who spoke for a loyal 
alumni and its plans for helping to add to the college equip- 
ment; Dr. Coffin, who commended the work of retiring mem- 
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bers of the faculty, and spoke of the coming year’s problems; 
Professor W. H. Matlock, who gave parting words in view 
of entering another field of labor; and Attorney Ralph 
Graham, of the high school board, who emphasized the high 
standard and ideals of Whittier College and bespoke for it 
the loyal support of the community. The occasion closed 
with prayer by President Newlin. 

Other evening events of the week were: The presentation 
of the legend of “The Sunken Bell,” in which the eucalyptus 
grove on the campus was converted into a fairy bower with 
improvised electric lights and flitting forms. The scene was 
- viewed by a large audience assembled on the athletic field. 
The rendering of the cantata, “Ruth,” by the College Choral 
Society, urider direction of Professor J. W. Whybark. And, 
lastly, the alumni banquet, given in the girls’ new cottage, 
under direction of President Edward Thomas. 

The events and developments of commencement week give 
to the friends of the college the assurance that the institution 
commands the confidence and moral support of the citizenship 
of Whittier and of the thoughtful and substantial portion 
of the great body of the yearly meeting as never before. 

President Thomas Newlin has been chosen by the board for 
another year. He not only has the college affairs well in 
hand, but he keeps in close touch with the civic and religious 
interests of the community and general public, thus enlisting 
valuable friendship and support for the college from beyond 
our denominational borders. 

Incoming members of the faculty are: Mabell H. Douglas, 
of Pacific College, German and French; Russell Wilson, 
West Virginia, mathematics; Leslie C. Nanney, Indiana, 
chemistry; W. R. Lewis, who this year receives his Master’s 
Degree at Friends University, Bible and Greek. Professors 
H. E. Harris, Harry N. Wright, Charles Lewis and W. H. 
Matlock, with the regrets of the board, retire to answer 
impelling demands in other directions. 

Following are the names of the graduates: Senior Class: 
Austin R. Marshburn, Paul Emerson Todd, E. Burtis Healton, 
Norris R. Wilson, May Pearson, Carolyn R. Sharpless, Edna 
Thornbury, Cora Scheurer. Preparatory Class: Carol But- 
man, Jessie L. Davis, Mildred Albertson, Anna M. Arnold, 
Fred. Carlisle, Warren P. Blair, Edith McGee. 


The 25th anniversary of Haviland Monthly Meeting was 
celebrated in the meeting-house at Haviland, Kan., the 4th 
inst. At fifteen minutes past ten A. M., Prof. F. H. Clark, 
clerk of the monthly meeting, called the meeting to order. 
Although the weather was somewhat threatening, the large 
_ meeting room was soon comfortably filled. Isaac A. Wood- 
ard read the 84th Psalm and offered prayer. After a song 
by the congregation, Benjamin H. Albertson offered an 
earnest prayer, then recounted the history of the founding 
of the church. In Tenth month, 1884, C. B. Davis, I. L. 
Pitts, J. B. Gulley and B. H. Albertson, having located on 
government land northeast of the present town of Haviland, 
they met for worship in a small sod shanty on the claim 
of the latter. From that time to the present the meeting 
has been regularly held. By Fourth month, 1885, many more 
Friends had located within a radius of four miles from 
B. H. Albertson’s claim, and a Bible school was organized in 
the little sod house (14 feet square) with 50 in attendance. 
Nathan Brown was: chosen the first superintendent, and con- 
tinued in that position for three years. The Bible school 
soon numbered 125, and the membership of the meeting 
reached 146 during the first year. 

The first meeting-house was of sod, 20 x 26 inside, and 
was built one mile north of where Haviland now stands. 
Among the number converted in this-house, Francis McGraw, 
the first, and many of the children of the charter members 
might be mentioned. 

One night in Twelfth. month, 1887, 14 children who were 
attending the public school were happily blessed, and one 
young man, Gurney Binford, made a consecration that 
resulted in his going to Japan, where he is now successfully 
engaged in missionary work. 

At the same time that Haviland Monthly Meeting was 
being formed, Oliver and Nancy Gilbert located in the north- 
west corner of Pratt County, where they joined in a Union 
Bible school and Church service. She was chosen the first 
superintendent of the Bible school, and often had to fill the 
place of minister. 

- This work*soon developed into a permanent congregation, 
in which their own children and many others were happily 
converted, and with the congregation at Haviland, became 
Liberty (now Haviland) Monthly Meeting in Sixth month, 
1885. Out of Haviland Monthly Meeting has grown Haviland 
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Quarterly Meeting, organized in Twelfth month, 1887, with a 
list of six monthly meetings and the new quarterly meeting 
of Fowler with three or more monthly meetings. As a result 
of the first year’s work of this monthly meeting, almost a 
dozen ministers and missionaries have gone to bless the 
world with the Gospel of Christ. 

A song written for the occasion was sung by the charter 
members. 

Mary A. Brown, in tracing the history from 1888 to 1893, 
inclusive, showed that the membership reached 375, and, hav- 
ing outgrown the sod meeting-house, the offer of the academy 
hall by the trustees was accepted for the future meeting place. 
Samuel T. Williamson, giving items of interest from 1894 
to 1900, said that 98 applications for membership were received 
in 1894, and that these were organized into two congregations. 
Riley D. Woodward, in recounting things of interest from 
1gc0 to date, spoke of the building and dedication of the 
new meeting-house, at a total cost of nearly $6,000, in 1905. 
Lola G. Ellis recited reminiscences of “long ago,’ which were 
very appropriate for the occasion. . 

Reviewing the history of Haviland Academy, Ira H. Wood- 
ward spoke of the beginning of the school work in a sod 
dug-out on the prairie, and traced its history to the present 
time, showing a rapid. progress of the educational work. 
The present academy building was erected by a stock com- 
pany, at a cost of $2,374. The school was opened in the 
fall of 1892, with Albert F. Styles as principal, with an 
enrollment of 27, four of whom were present at the celebra- 
tion. There have been 55 graduates from the school. The 
academy is now under the control of Haviland Quarterly 
Meeting, and enrolled 44 students this year. 

Reminiscences by Annie H. Brown and others recounted 
the great care of parents and teachers, that their children 
should know and act their best. They recalled the organiza- 
iion of the first missionary society, of which four charter 
members were present; the first Christian Endeavor Society, 
with five charter members present; and of the Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, with three charter members present. 
Two charter members of the monthly meeting were present 
who had never removed their membership. A number of 
Friends from other quarterly meetings were also present, 
among whom was Larkin Cox, .who twenty-five years ago 
was present under appointment to open the meeting. Twelve 
letters of greeting from absent members and friends were 
read. 

At noon a bountiful dinner was spread in the basement 
and a pleasant social hour was enjoyed. After this a song 
and praise service was conducted by Cora Isham, followed 
by an original poem, recited by Lora Woodward. 

The transaction of the business of the monthly meeting 
followed. A _ roll-call showed the present membership to 
be about 600. 


MARRIED. 


Binrorp-Exiiort.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Cas- 
sius M. Elliott and wife, Boulder, Colo., Sixth month 14, 1910, 
Daniel W. Binford and Lena Beth Elliott. The young people 
will be at home Kighth month tst., Wichita, Kan. 


DIED. 


LestEr.—At St. Mary’s Hospital, Passaic, N. J., Sixth 
month 14, 1910, Edward Lester, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. The deceased was born at Chelmsford, England, and 
did business for a number of years at Penrith. He has lately 
been living with his daughter, Gertrude E. L. Rowntree, Ora- 
dell, N. J. 


Mitis.—At the home of her son, W. N. Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Fifth month 27, 1910, Phebe Ann Mills, widow of 
Samuel Mills, formerly of Lost Creek, Tenn. 

She was an overseer and faithful member of Knoxville 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her remains were interred by 
the side of her husband’s, at Lost Creek. 


Suiptry.—In Chicago, Ill., Sixth month 9, 1910, Hannah 
Anna Tompkins, widow of the late Jacob M. Shipley, 
Peekskill, N. Y. A lifelong member of Friends. She was 
universally beloved. 

Swirr.—At his home in Worcester, Mass., Sixth month 14, 


1910, D. Wheeler Swift, aged seventy years. The deceased 
was a pillar Friend in Worcester Meeting. 


Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON I. SEVENTH MONTH 3, IQIO. 
PICTURES OF THE KINGDOM. 
MaTTHEW 13 : 31-33, 44-52. 


Goipen TEext.—The Kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Rom. 14: 17. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 27th. 


0 Pictures of 
the Kingdom. 


ek Matt. 13: 31-33, 44-52. 

Third-day, The growing seed. ‘Acts Rots 
I-20, 

Fourth-day. Treasure found. Phil, BeaierAs 

Fifth-day. A goodly pearl. .Proy. 3: 13-26. 

Sixth-day. Fate of the wicked. Luke hy 
20-30. 


Seventh-day. Not of this world. John 18: 


28-37. 
First-day. Everlasting. Dan. 7: 8-14. 


Time.—Probably some time during the 
autumn of A. D. 28. 


Place—On the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, and in a house at Capernaum. 

Parallel passages —Mark 4 330-32; 
Luke 13 : 18, 19. Verses 44-52 have no 
parallel. 


Three parables which are taken from 
the vegetable kingdom are grouped 
together in Matthew and Mark. Jesus 
drew the illustrations from what. was 
familiar to his hearers, and, indeed, 
might have been seen as He spoke. 

The parables of the Mustard Seed 
and the Leaven hang together as a 
pair illustrating and entorcing each 
other. As the parable of the Sower 
illustrates the importance of the char- 
acter of the reception of the word, so 
these illustrate the fact that after 
the good seed is received into good 
ground there is an increase and great 
development. There is an inherent 
energy of the kingdom. 


It is not known exactly what the 
mustard tree was, but it was possibly the 
common mustard plant of the country 


which grows large enough for the birds: 


to light upon its branches. Leaven is 
generally used in the Bible in a bad 
sense for an evil influence (I Cor. 5: 
6; Gal. 5:9). Leaven or yeast was 
forbidden during the Passover, 


31. “Seed.” It is implied that it was 
good seed. 


32. “Less than all seeds.” R, V. This 
was probably the fact as regards the 
familiar garden seeds of Palestine. “It 
is greater than the herbs.” R. V. A 
more accurate translation than that in 


the A. VY. 


The lesson is clear. The teaching of 
Jesus, though not pretentious like that 
of the scribes, was to have a marvelous 
growth. This is true both of the indi- 
vidual and of the body of believers, The 
history of Christianity has amply veri- 
fied the truth of this parable. 

33. “Leaven.” Old name for yeast. 
There is no special significance jn the 
number “three;” it was doubtless the 
usual amount for a batch of cakes. 
(Compare Gen. 18:6: Judges 6:10; 
I Sam. 1:24, an ephah equals three 
measures). “Hid.” By kneading it in. 
“Till it was all leavened.” R. V. Small 
as it was, the tiny seed grew until it 
became a large shrub, and. the small 
piece of yeast conquered the meal. ‘The 
yeast brings something new into the 
dough, it works silently, secretly until 
the new is thoroughly incorporated with 
the dough. ,Note that as one piece 
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becomes “leavened” it affects that which 
is next to it, and so on “till all is 
leavened.” 

44-52, The first two parables in these 
verses were spoken not to the multitudes 
but to the disciples (verse 36), and, like 
the two just considered, go together 
representing different phases of the 
same great truth. “The kingdom must 
be seized and appropriated by each indi- 
vidual for himself.’ The kingdom of 
heaven is something which each indi- 
vidual must make his own by a distinct 
act of his will. Not only this, but also 
that the blessings of the kingdom tran- 
scend everything else. “The cost of the 
truth is sacrifice, but it is worth it.” 
Note that in one parable a man finds a 
great treasure without seeking for it, 
while in the other the man has been 
searching for a treasure. In both the 
great value of the treasure is recognized 
at once. This is true to human life. 
(Compare Isa. 55 :6, with Isa. 65 :1). 
The morality of the proceedings is not in 
question and the circumstances are not 
described. It is the sacrifice which the 
man is willing to make that is the point 
emphasized. 

45. Pearls were most highly valued 
by the ancients, the art of cutting dia- 
monds was not known in those days, 
and in ancient literature it is the pearl 
which is the queen of jewels. 

46. “One.” A single pearl with which 
no others were worthy of being com- 
pared, “All that he had.” A tre- 
mendous price, but it was gladly paid. 
The same truth is otherwise put in Matt. 
10 : 37, 30; Luke 14 : 33. 

47-52. The parable of the Drag Net 
may be compared with that of the Tares. 
As there were wheat and tares, so in 
Net there were both good and bad fishes. 
“Fivery kind” implies that there are “all 
sorts and conditions of men” in the 
world. The Gospel attracts all sorts of 
persons and many outwardly accept who 
are not inwardly changed. There will 
be a separation some time, but the 
explanation of the parable shows that 
it will not be the preachers, or church 
officers or the congregation that will do 
the separating but the “angels,” God’s 
own “ministering spirits.” (Verse 49). 

48. “To the beach.” R. V. 


49. “End of the world.” End of this 


zon, period, dispensation; not the 
destruction of the world. “Just.” 
Better, “the righteous.” “Sever.” Sim- 


ply to separate. 

50. Compare note on verses 40-42 in 
last lesson. 

51, 52. “They were to produce, not 
merely old things in the old form, but 
things both new and old in a new form.” 
Truth is the same always, but there may 
be and must be new applications of 
truth. There may be and must be new 
experiences and new apprehensions of 
truth. Without this there will be stag- 
nation; with it growth in grace and in 
knowledge and in power. 


SU?SCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. ‘No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order, pe 


Wanted—A Principal, for The Friends School 
(Belvidere Academy)—one prepared to teach 
the Classics, Higher English, etc. Correspon- 
dence. Solicited. JOSIAH NICHOLSON or 
EMMA H. WHITE, Belvidere, N.C. 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Tgedley: D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D, C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 3, IQIO. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHEP S 
PS. 124 $ 1-3; KEV. 0 wekens 
Meeting). 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Sixth month 27th. Pure living. ~ 


(Consecration 


Ps. 24: 3-6. $ 

Third-day. Social justice. Eccl. 4: 1-33 
ighrO,. Lys 

Fourth-day. Combating evils. Ezek. 2: 
6-8; 4: 8, 9. ’ 

Fifth-day. Doing every kind of good. 

Tim, 6: 17-19. 

Sixth-day. Living as examples, I Pet. 2: 
13-17. : 

Seventh-day. God’s will done on earth. 
Luke 11: 1-4. 


The Christian citizen is entitled as no 
other one is to demand of the State that 
it give to him the thing that he wants. 
The question “What is there in it for 
me?” has a right place in his considera- 
tion of the choice of propositions, and he 
should take the one that offers him the 
biggest returns. But he must be a 
Christian citizen, with the emphasis on 
both words. ‘There have been Chris- 
tians who deliberately isolated them- 
selves, and who refused to take part in 
public affairs, holding themselves aloof 
from public concerns and so from the 
public welfare; and they have come far 
short of getting enough out of the fact 
of citizenship because they have put so 
little in. 

Then there have been those who pro- 
fessed themselves Christian citizens who 
stressed the idea of citizenship $0 much, 
taking their ideals from alleged “‘practi- 
cal” politicians, striving for quick returns 
and easy achievement by means of con- 
cession and compromise, until they are 
practically of no benefit to the body 
politic, and they get out too little because 
they go to the wrong fountain for their 
supply. 

The “muck-raker” is sometimes 
regarded as a modern development, and 
he comes in for a full share of con- 
demnation from many who fear him as 
well as from those who suspect him of 
working at his raking professionally 
with little real desire to so reconstruct 
conditions as to put an end to his 
material. There is nothing new in it, 
however, for the writer of Ecclesiastes 
saw the wicked in power and injustice 
triumphant. But he looked for a judg- 
ment that would set things right. Judge 
Lindsay saw the same thing in Denver 
and set himself to help forward the 
time of judging the righteous and the | 
wicked. So the problem is perennial and 
the duty continuing. 

People may not agree on the results 
that would follow the privilege of votes 
for women, but all good men and women 
should unite to make justice and purity 
possible and popular; and if the truth 
abont the present situation is unpalatable 
or of evil odor, there is the more reason 
why good men and women should know 
the facts and set about their correction. 
Drink, the social evil, bribery, unjust 
labor conditions, partiality in courts, 
violence in labor disputes, oppressive 
price combinations, greedy landlordism, 
defective sanitation of cities—these and 
plenty more points of attack at hand for 
each one of us furnish a place to prove 
whether or not we are striving for an 
answer to the prayer “Thy Kingdom 
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Come.” Our citizenship is in heaven, but 
it is to be rehearsed and exercised and 
exemplified here; for if a man serves 
slothfully in the country which he has 
seen, how can he be expected to be 
faithful in that which he has not seen? 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

him, with an intimation that there must 
be no more talk about evangelical tests 
for membership in the Congregational 
Union. There was a chorus of ‘amens’ 
to Dr. Horton’s plea for generous sym- 
pathy ‘towards Mr. Campbell as a man 
of fresh and original mind, taught by 
the Spirit of God, dedicated to the 
Lord, and singularly sensitive to the 
harsh treatment of his fellow Chris- 
tians. If they could not imitate him, 
at least let them respect and love and 
help him.’ Hardly a discordant note 
is heard now except a half-stifled growl 
or two from Unitarians who observe 
that for the time being their body is 
made the ‘goat.’ In the returning peace 
which with light and warmth is now 
being diffused through English Congre- 
gationalism, their American’ brethren 
may observe with thanks the fading 
away of a possible schism which would 
have brought to all parties concerned 
gloom and disaster instead of the glow 
and glory which presage a revival.” 


The Springfield Republican becomes 
humorously prophetic in its prognosti- 
cations concerning the equipment of a 
future aviator. It says: 

“Tt will soon be in order to have aerial 
maps of the principal interurban routes, 
in the form of a bird’s-eye picture on a 


A DETERMINED WOMAN 
FINALLY FOUND A FOOD THAT CURED HER. 


“When I first read of the remarkable 
effects of Grape-Nuts food, I determined 
to secure some,” says a woman of Salis- 
bury, Mo. “At that time there was none 
kept in this town, but my husband 
ordered some from a Chicago traveler. 

“T had been greatly afflicted with sud- 
den attacks of cramps, nausea, and 
vomiting. Tried all sorts of remedies 
and physicians, but obtained only tem- 
porary relief. As soon as I began to use 
the new food the cramps disappeared 
and have never returned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach were 
a little slower to yield, but by .con- 
tinuing the food, that trouble has dis- 
appeared entirely. I am today  per- 
fectly well, can eat anything and every- 
thing I wish, without paying the penalty 
that I used to. We would not keep 
house without Grape-Nuts. 

“My husband was so delighted with 
the benefits I received that he has been 
recommending Grape-Nuts to his cus- 


tomers and has built up a very large. 


trade on the food.. He sells them by the 
case to many of the leading physicians 
of the county, who recommend Grape- 
Nuts very generally. There is some 
satisfaction in using a really scientifically 
prepared food.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a: Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 
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IF IT’S PRINTING 
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THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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orem 


long roll, which will turn itself as the 
aviator proceeds. Thus, by comparing 
his picture with the scene beneath him, 
and perhaps following a dotted line, a 
navigator will be able, barring winds, to 
cross even strange country “as the crow 
flies.” Perhaps some device can be 
managed for automatical recording on 
the bird’s-eye panorama the course 
really traversed—the way of an airship 
in the air would then be no mystery. 
At night, of course, the map would show 
in the same fashion the various spots 
of light to be looked for.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toto. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. ; 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
Mott, 3734 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Allen C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
Iowa, Eighth month goth. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yéarly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Ave., Wichita, 
Kan. . 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 


TRAVELERS’ 
REQUISITES 


Our stock of important features of the 
trip, whether it be but an over-night, or 
week-end, or an extensive tour, is most 
complete in all branches. 


SUIT CASES AND BAGS, 


all leathers, sizes and shapes for men’s 
and women’s use. 


Some especially strong, some very light ; 
others of special construction for some 
particular purpose ; all excellent values— 


| $3.85 to $34.00. 


Also cane and matting Suit Cases and 


Bags—$1.65 to $8.00. 
»e—> Aisle 8, Centre 


If you have ever traveled, motored, or 
picniced wzth one or more Thermos 
Bottles, kept the liquids refreshingly cold, 
or to the desired degree of heat, you will 
never be zwzthout one. A revelation to 
those who have not tried them. 


Thermos Bottles—§$3.75 to $7 00 
Leather Pillows—f$6 50 to $12.75 
Traveling Clocks—$1.50 to $17.50 
Drinking Cups—25c 10 $2.25 
Each in pleasing variety. 
se—> Aisle 8, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


THE BREAKERS 


Directly on beach, always cool, no 
mosquitoes, excellent table, fishing 
and sailing, moderate rates, patron- 
ized by Friends. Send for booklet. 


New Jersey 


Beach Haven, - 
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FINANCIAL 


VAiFARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
ést wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 


cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 


Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance 
Companies and Individuals who have in- 
vested in our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


For information about FRIENDS COLONY 
in Lamb Co., Tex., write Geo. O, Carpenter 
or S. W. Downs, Spring Lake, Tex. 


OMMER CIAL 
YHOO NSENG 


HALE Yi 
4¢ve£ COTS ale oa 
.OLOR WORK PYILADEL PIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made te order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner, 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


aa: Cloth, . . . $1.00 Gpear PICTURES 
BRACE. TABOR (postage 8c. extra) me peor 


. Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Henry, E. raackson 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large minion type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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One way to Fairyland is through the dawn, 
Over the misty summit of the hill, 
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Events and Comments 
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While American, English and French 
inventors are petfecting heavier-than-air 
flying machines, the Germans persist in 
developing the dirigible balloon. Count 
Zeppelin, with his third leviathan of the 
air, flew from  Friederichshafen to 
Duesseldorf one day last week, carry- 
ing I2 persons, including the crew. A 
distance of 250 miles was covered in 
nine hours. Five stops were made,’so 
the average flying rate was 28 miles an 
hour. The first lap of the journey was 
covered at a rate of 44 miles an hour. 


The good results of restrictive legis- 
lation in the general use of explosives 
for celebration purposes are rather strik- 
ingly shown in the returns from Boston’s 
Bunker Hill Day. The number of fire 
alarms at last year’s celebration was 26; 
this year only 13. Thirty-two lawless 
cases of shooting and so on were re- 
ported by the police last year, and 21 
this. ‘There were 102 accidents last year 
which came to the attention of the hos- 
pitals, and only six at this year’s cele- 
bration under the new restrictions. This 
last item alone shows how well worth 
while has been the effort for reform. 


The first business sessions of The 
Hague tribunal, which is hearing the 
contentions of the United States and 
Great Britain in the Newfoundland fish- 
eries case, have been held. This dispute, 
affecting the 1818 treaty, which has been 
reawakened many times during the last 
century, is unquestionably one of the 
most important ever submitted to an 
international court. A just decision and 
satisfied acquiescence therein by the 
two great English-speaking nations will 
establish a far-reaching example for the 
world’s future. The president of the 
court is Dr. Heinrich Lammach, pro- 
fessor of international law at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and the other members 
are: Dr. Drago, Argentina; Dr. Sa- 
vernin Lohman, The Netherlands; Judge 
George Gray, United States, and Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, chief justice of the 
Canadian Supreme Court. The principal 
opposing counsel are Sir Robert Finlay 
for Great Britain, and Senator Root for 
the United States. 


No session of Congress within this 
generation has been so fruitful in im- 
portant legislation as the one just closed. 
Substantially every one of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations have been 
passed, and at the same time Congress 
has performed a prodigious amount of 
less conspicuous if not less important 
and valuable work. By substituting co- 
operation for antagonism and suggestion 
for denunciation, the President 
brought about a settlement of issues 
that have been in dispute for years and 
put the public business upon a basis of 
law. The enactment of a new interstate 
commerce law and the establishment of 
a new commerce court were only the 
beginning of administrative victories. 
The postal savings bank measure, as 
outlined recently in these columns, was 
the next triumph. Then came enabling 
acts permitting New Mexico and Arizona 
to come in as separate States. After the 
first of the year there will be 48 stars 
on the American flag, and no territory 
within the contiguous territory of the 
United States. Another important 
measure was the law providing for the 
publication of campaign contributions. 


Governor Hughes has signed the three 
bills passed by the Legislature of New 
York at its recent sessions which are 
designed to strengthen the Agnew-Hart 
anti-gambling laws of 1908. The laws 
now declare oral book-making a misde- 
meanor punishable by imprisonment, ex- 
tend the provisions of the anti-gambling 
section of the law to cover race-tracks 
or other inclosures, and make trustees 
or directors of racing associations liable 
for gambling on the premises. The law 
is repealed which granted 5 per cent. of 
the proceeds from race-tracks to agricul- 
tural societies. It was freely and mourn- 
fully predicted that the enactment into 
law of all these bills would result in 
closing all the race-tracks in the State. 
This was only another way of saying 
that horse-racing and gambling belong 
together, and the one cannot flourish 
without the other. Will they both dis- 
appear now? Or will some new way 
be devised by which they can go on 
together as heretofore? Or will the 
spirit of gambling seek some other field 
for its manifestation? 


Over $15,000,000: annually is poured 
into the coffers of those who exploit and 
advertise fake consumption cures, ac- 
cording to a statement recently issued 
by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis ; 
and for this vast sum tlhe victims receive 
nothing in return, but are often per- 
manently injured, and in the majority 
of cases cheated out of the chance for a 
real cure. Worse still, most of this 
money is paid by those who can least 
afford it. 

The national association has investi- 
gated several hundred so-called “cures” 
and “treatments” for tuberculosis now 
being advertised throughout the country, 
and finds that more than $3,000,000 a 
year is being spent in soliciting the pat- 
ronage of the public. On examination 
it has been found that the great majority 
of these “cures” contains harmful and 
habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, 
opium and chloroform. None of them 
will cure consumption. The only cure 
for this disease that has ever been dis- 
covered is the combination of fresh air, 


has 


rest and wholesome food. All of the 
“cures” that attempt to destroy the 
tubercle bacillus without these or to 
stop the progress of the disease in some 
mysterious way are branded as frauds © 
and impositions. 


Some interesting observations have 
recently been made of the relative merits 
of students from private preparatory 
schools and those from public high 
schools. Dean Jones, of Yale, finds 
from the records that “the public high 
schools, while they do not fit men for 
college so well as the private preparatory 
schools, supply men who do better work 
in college.” The causes of this differ- 
ence have been discussed more or less, 
and opinion is not much divided con- 
cerning them. In preparing boys for 
college, the private schools make a spe- 
cial effort to give their graduates fine 
“fits.” Their reputation as fitting schools 
depends largely upon their success in 
this direction. They study a particular 
boy’s needs with reference to the college 
he will enter. The high character of 
his entrance examinations will be an in- 
vestment for the school. He must be 
made the most of at all hazards. In a 
public school, on the contrary, there is 
less and less tendency to specialize on 
boys or girls who are going to college. 
Their number is small compared with - 
the whole student body, and no public 
high school is dependent for patronage 
upon the class whose children go to col- 
lege. These pupils consequently receive 
less attention than they would in the 
private schools; and this is a condition 
which no one can properly condemn. 
The fact that the public school graduates 
do better in college than the private 
school graduates should reconcile public 
school patrons, however. The explana- 
tion of this fact probably is that the 
college freshman from a private school 
is far more quickly caught up in the 
“side-shows” of college life; he starts in 
with a larger and richer social connec- 
tion, due to the bond between the col- 
lege and the private school. Hence he 
is the victim of much more distraction 
from study than his classmate from the 
public schools, and is soon surpassed by 
him in scholarship. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toto. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. Harvey D. 
Crumly, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
ae J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
hio. a 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
Mott, 3734 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Allen C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
Iowa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley; clerk, 1813 University Ave., Wichita, 

an. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


‘On Third and Fourth-days of last week a small 
though representative group of Friends met at 
Haverford College in response to a call from the 
Educational Committee of the Five Years’ Meeting. 
Earlham and Guilford were best represented in point 
of numbers, while Nebraska and New York Yearly 
Meetings had official delegates present. It was truly 
a rare occasion, for the company was made up largely 
of our leading educators, and the papers and discus- 
sions revealed an earnest, thoughtful grappling with 
the larger problems which confront our denomination. 
Everyone seemed filled with the conviction that the 
life of our Society depends upon the success of our 
schools, and that heroic effort is necessary in many 
quarters if our institutions are to survive and do 
their work. It is generally recognized that the 
present situation in the religious world demands 
' broad cultwre as leaders, but, what is some- 
verlooked, we need quite as much men who 

In other words, we need 
Friends have not responded 
Meanwhile 


men 
times 
can intelligently follow. 
training in team work. 
to this demand so readily as some others. 
the co-operating tendency in every department of life 
is making it increasingly necessary that religious 
work should be done in the same way. A revival of 
intelligent co-operation is greatly needed, and our 
schools are the chief sources for help along this line. 
Carolena M. Wood, New York, presented a resumé 
of our educational work covering the last five years, 
which revealed the fact that substantial progress had 
been made in equipment and in raising the standard 
of instruction in some schools. Only two new schools 
were reported, Fowler and Laurence Academies, both 
A demand for technical 
of 


provide courses in agriculture, domestic science and 


in Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


training has induced a number school to 
manual training. The agricultural work at Bloom- 
ingdale Academy, Indiana, made possible by the sup- 
port and co-operation of a farmers’ league, is a most 
interesting and suggestive experiment. 

While the schools vary greatly according to local 
conditions, all of them everywhere want more money. 


This need is so urgent that it was made a theme 


for special consideration in the conference. In 
opening the discussion, President Edwards, of Penn 
College, pointed out that our nine colleges (not 
counting Bryn Mawr and Pickering) spend 
annually $300,000, only $100,000 of which is cov- 
ered by tuition, thus leaving $200,000 to be met by 
endowment interest and subscriptions. At present 
endowments are considerably too small to provide 
adequate revenue, so the burden falls more than it 
should upon private subscriptions. Again, the dis- 
tribution of wealth and children, generally speaking, 
are in inverse ratio; where wealth is greatest per 
member, children are scarce, while children are most 
numerous where wealth is scarce. These and other 
considerations strengthened the conviction that a gen- 
eral field secretary should be employed, and that a 
large educational fund should be solicited and placed 
at the disposal of the Five Years’ Meeting Board. 

After devoting one session to the consideration of 
educational opportunities in rural communities, it 
was felt to be a subject for more careful study and 
wider consideration, and the matter was referred to 
the Educational Board with a view of having it dis- 
cussed at the coming Five Years’ Meeting. 

One of the greatest problems confronting our peo- 
ple, even surpassing that of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, is how to make country life large 
And Friends should contribute no 
small part to the solution of the question. 


and interesting. 


More than half of the conference was devoted to a 
Such 


: 4 
questions as how may our schools and colleges con- 


consideration of the practical use of education. 


tribute to Christian ministry, to spiritual growth 
and to social service were discussed by President 
Edwards, Robert E. Pretlow, Elbert Russell, Augus- 
tus T. Murray, James S. Hiatt and others, and the 
discussion was brought to a most fitting close by 
Alexander Johnson, national secretary of Associated 
Charities. As he told how scores of professional and 
business men were freely contributing of their skill 
and means to the betterment of social conditions, our 
faith in man and God was strengthened and our 
vision of what education might mean as equipment 


for service was enlarged. 
to) 
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PREPARATION FOR SPIRITUAL SERVICE.* 


The preparation for spiritual service involves a 
diversity of elements. The most fundamental of 
them, which under other circumstances might well 
claim our chief attention, are, like Paul’s apostleship, 
“not from men, neither through men, but through 


Jesus Christ, and God the Father who raised Him: 
The personal spiritual life, the: 
divine call to definite service and the filling with the’ 


from the dead.” 


Spirit are, and ever will be, the prime essentials. 


Without these it is still true that Oxford and Cam: | 


bridge cannot make a minister. 


But in an educational conference, composed of 


members of that religious body which for generations 
has laid its chief emphasis upon these qualifications, 
may we not take the necessity for these as granted, 
and consider with some seriousness what educational 
equipment the school may give which will add to 
efficiency in the use of these gifts from above ? 

The most obvious need is for an adequate working 
knowledge of the Bible. One of the most curious 
and distressing characteristics of the masses of stu- 
dents in our modern schools is the general and 
profound ignorance of the Bible. 
eises before 1,000 students in a certain institution, 
the writer was able to have ready and general recog- 
nition of the source of not particularly familiar 
quotations from many English writers, but on read- 
ing some charming selections from Proverbs, only 
one student hesitatingly suggested it was from the 
Bible, but could not further loeate it. 

In avowedly Christian, as well as in secular insti- 
tutions, the study of the Bible has been relegated 
to a place of unimportance altogether out of keeping 
with its cultural value, to say nothing of the effect 
upon the spiritual life of the student. 

Among our own schools during the last decade 
there has been most satisfactory progress toward 


giving the Bible its rightful place in the education | 


of the general student body and in offering those who 
feel called to special service opportunity for careful 
and painstaking study under proper guidance. 

The Bible is so wonderful a book that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, can scarcely read it with- 
out profit. Yet it need hardly be stated in this 
presence that its value is tremendously increased when 
it is studied in connection with the times in which 
it was produced and the problems which its writers 
faced—when it is viewed as the record of the 
spiritual struggles and victories of the race and of 


*Read before the Educational Conference at Haverford Col- 
lege, Sixth month 22d. 


In chapel exer- | : nee 
: the one who would render intelligent spiritual ser- 


that rising tide of spiritual life which is lifting man- 
kind into fellowship with God. Furthermore it is 
important that the content of the Scriptures shall be 
co-ordinated with the whole thought of the student. 


| He must learn to translate the message of prophecy 


or Gospel into terms of present life and the vocabu- 
lary of his own age. The school is not always 
necessary for this. A man unlettered till forty years. 
of age preaches the Gospel among his native hills. 
The ability to read laboriously out of the one book 
which is his library is his only scholarly accomplish- 
ment. But he knows the life of the hill people, 
their thought and speech, and into these forms he — 
puts that which he finds in the book. with such — 


| effectiveness that there is being built. up in the coves 


and valleys character as grand and beautiful as the 
mountains among which his people live. | 

Most of us, however, shall live our lives in the 
midst of educated people who think in terms of this 
scientific age, and it is just as important for us as 
for the apostle of the mountains to be able to trans- 
late the spiritual message into the vocabulary of the 
people among whom we dwell. 

It is important that the school should impart to. 


vice some general knowledge of the great religious 
movements of history. Such knowledge will enable 
him to post a notice of “No thoroughfare” at the 
mouth of many a blind alley, and save loss and 
confusion and defeat in the trying of many experi- 
ments the failure of which has already been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. 

Some acquaintance also with the laws of psychology 
and the principles of teaching should also be acquired, 
so that his efforts may helpfully affect the will 
and not merely stir the emotions. Whatever other 
subjects he may master will have their own peculiar 
value in giving additional points of contact and 
avenues of approach to the thoughts and lives of those 
among whom he is to labor. 

Spiritual service is to be rendered to men and 
with men. It cannot be a solitary act. In so far as 
the school or college fosters this broad spirit of 
democracy it contributes to the strength of Church 
and State. But in so far as a spirit of class or caste 
is fostered, whether on financial, social, sectional or 
religious lines, the vision of the student is restricted, 
his sympathies cramped and his power for service, 
spiritual or otherwise, curtailed. 

Thus far I have spoken of spiritual service in its 
broadest sense. Some things should be said specifi- 
cally of service in the way of public ministry. How- 
ever important other lines of service may be, this 
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one is indispensable to the growing life and power 
of the Church. 

No Church can live and perform its mission in 
the world without efficient preaching. Our own 
Society, in its marvelous early growth, with its wealth 
of preachers; its long period of decline, with so very 
few; and its later re-birth, with a growing number, 
is a striking example of the effect of the abundance 
or scarcity of preaching. 

While it is true that the school cannot confer the 
heavenly call or the divinely-given qualifications, it 
can supply the educational equipment that will make 
for efficiency: and power. Not only can it do so, 
but loyalty to the Chureh, which makes possible its 
existence, imposes upon it the most sacred obligation 
that it should do so. 
a regular theological course, but it does certainly 
mean, in addition to the matters already mentioned, 
the cultivation of all the graces of literary composi- 
tion and the charms of spoken address that will make 
the message more willingly lstened to and more 


This does not necessarily mean 


readily understood. 

Since the days of quietism we have taken as our 
ideal of preaching that peculiar style of message 
which we call “speaking to conditions,” and the 
bodies of our theories of preparation for the ministry 
have been built about this special type. For this a 
peculiar type of psychic sensitiveness is required, 
and even of that type that it be emptied of thought 
_or purpose, left sensitive to whatever impressions 
might reach it from without. On this impression- 
able vacuity the soul struggle of some individual 
would be recorded, when the preacher would state 
the condition “sensed” and offer counsel directed 
to that special case. 

The successes were told and retold, the element 
of the marvelous giving them a romantic fascination. 
The many failures were unknown or rankled on in 
hearts made sore by them. 

It was at best a difficult and dangerous exercise, 
and fitted far more for the privacy of personal 
intercourse or the intimacies of the home circle than 
for the public meeting. But it came to be recog- 
nized as the approved type of preaching. 

We must come to a recognition of the fact that 
this is not the type of ministry of the widest appeal 
and the greatest usefulness. The true preacher must 
have a message burning within him. He must reach 
the hearts of men through the minds of them. He 
must interpret life im terms of the Spirit, and teach 
men to measure earthly things by the scale of 
heavenly values. He must teach faith and love and 
fellowship. He must bring his message to the minds 


| that hour comes. 


the Senate chamber at the Capitol. 


of busy men in such guise that it shall find lodgment 
in their hearts and fruit in lives that are full of 
cares and activities. 

To do this he will need the highest use of all his 
faculties, supplemented by powers that transcend his 
own. He will need to study and think and plan and 
pray betore the hour of meeting, that he may be full 
of his message and prepared for its delivery when 
Of course, he must seek and follow 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but it is a denial 
of the very fundamental postulates of Quakerism to 
try to limit the operation of that Spirit to the hour 
of worship alone. Matter and method and form may 
well be pondered and polished and perfected, that 
the hour given him may be made pregnant of new life 
through a message in the preparation of which he has 
been a co-worker with God. 

Rozserr E. Prerrow. 


[For THe American Frrenp.] 


GURNEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
QUAKERISM. 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
II. His Influence. 

It was chiefly in his character as a gentleman and 
scholar and as a theologian that Gurney influenced 
the course of our history. His Quaker quietism 
gave him an intense interest in the Society and a 
point of contact with it which enabled his other 
characteristics to bear effectively upon it. 

It is difficult for this generation to realize the 
powerful personal influence of Joseph John Gurney 
upon the young Friends of England and America. 
His polished manners, trained mind and magnetic 
personality gave him great personal charm and power. 
In his public speaking he had a pleasing and easy 
address and a convincing manner rarely found in 
England in those days outside the clergy of the estab- 
lished Church. A burlesque of the day runs: “If 
the lawn in thy hand were but ribband and band, 


| oh how as a bishop thou’d shine, Joseph John!” 


So strong was this impression of the likeness of his 
manner to that of the English bishops that he was 
actually charged by his enemies with seeking a 
bishop’s miter. In his work for the Bible Society 
and in various kinds of reform work he was asso- 
ciated with men of culture and wealth, and met 
them naturally and easily. When in the United 
States, he associated with the scholars and statesmen 
of America in a way impossible to most of the Friends 
of that day. It is typical of his character that he 
visited the President and held religious service in 
Both in Eng- 
land and America he gave the rising generation of 


young Friends a new ideal of Quaker personality and 
character, released them in large measure from the 


paralyzing fear of “creaturely activity,’ gave a 


vigorous impetus to education, and especially pro- 
.moted the study and teaching of the Bible. In 
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America this service was especially needed. The 
Society was lying amid the desolation of the Hicksite 
separation. He found the young Friends with no 
uplifting interest or enthusiasm, with the vision of 
Christ obscured by partisan rancor and theological 
strife, with their horizon limited by ignorance both 
of the Bible and of the world, and either resting 
apathetic under the bonds of the Society’s ancient 
traditions or else seeking vaguely for an opening for 
life and service outside the Society. To these he 
gave the uplift of a new vision. He illustrated in 
his own princely character the possibility of a new 
type of Quaker manhood and culture. He gave new 
subjects to think about and new movements to work 
for that enabled them to forget in a measure the old, 
petty strife. He enthused them with zeal for edu- 
cation. Not only did Earlham College get its name 
from his estate, but his influence made it a possibility. 
Together with John and Hannah Backhouse, he pro- 
moted the study and reading of the Bible, so that 
Bible schools sprang up everywhere. The previous 
generation of Friends had been paralyzed by the 
fear that learning would destroy spirituality, that 
the Spirit would depart from a body that engaged in 
the systematic study of the Bible or in self-culture. 
Among the many self-sacrificing English Friends who 
came to this country and helped to dispel this illusion 
and deliver us from the living death of such quietism 
and -subjectivism, the influence of Gurney was by 
far the greatest. We owe to him in large measure 
our present widely-developed system of schools and 
colleges, our Bible schools, Bible institutes and sum- 
mer conferences for Bible study. He also intro- 
duced the critical study of the Bible among Friends, 
though here he was so far in advance of his time that 
this work had to wait until a generation had passed 
in mastering the elements before it could be carried 
on. His knowledge of the Bible in the original 
Greek and Hebrew prepared him to understand that 
questions of the text and authorship must be settled 
by critical study rather than by uncritical tradition. 
In his “Essays” he says: “The Scriptures, like any 
other literature, must be judged by the received rules 
of criticism and philology.” Among his published 
works is an essay after the methods of the higher 
criticism on the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. According to the best knowledge of his 
time, he came to the conclusion that Paul was its 
author, but he would have followed the same method 
had it lead him, as it has the modern world, to the 
conclusion that Paul did not write it. He gave the 
principles and methods that make him the father of 
modern Biblical scholarship among us. 

As a theologian Gurney also influenced profoundly 
the course of our thought and history. He sought to 
adjust the Quaker truth to the conditions of his own 
day and to state it in fresher, more vivid language, 
and in so doing gave his generation a new theology. 
He always maintained that he was only restating the 
doctrines of the first Friends, and he was undoubtedly 
nearer in thought and methods to the early Friends 
than were the Friends of his own time. Yet it was 


_Deists. 


of the Scriptures. 
as the effective historical manifestation of the same 
love and power of God that works for man’s salva- 


inevitable that he should bring new ideas and the 
spirit of the early nineteenth century to the task. 
His theology had been drawn largely from Butler 
and the “evangelicals.” It was formed under their 
‘influence before he became a “plain” Friend. The 
eighteenth century was characterized by insistence 


-on external authority in matters of religion; and 


whatever was distinctive in its theological expression 
was due to the long controversy with the rationalizing 
In Gurney’s day this conflict was practically 
over, to be sure, but the Friends had been so much 
apart from the currents of contemporary religious 
thought that it was new to them. 


The degree of new thought which Gurney intro- 
duced can be seen by comparing his “Essays” and 
“Observations” with Barclay’s “Apology.” Barclay 
puts the Spirit first as the source of Christian knowl- 
edge; Gurney puts the Bible first as the source of 
doctrine. The different emphasis is seen in the order 
of topics in the “Essays” and in the “Apology.” 
Bareclay’s first chapter is on the sources of our relig- 
ious knowledge; his second on immediate revelation, 
and his third on the Scriptures. Gurney’s first chap- 
ter is on the probability of special divine revelation, 
and the next four are on the credibility and authority 
Barclay regards Christ’s death 


tion through the universal and saving light. Gurney 
regards the cross of Christ as entirely efficacious in 
removing legal obstacles on God’s part to man’s for- 
giveness. He treats the “Universal Light” in an 
addendum to a chapter on the grounds of religious 
union among mankind. Barclay says that in justi- 
fying man, God first makes him righteous and then 
treats him as righteous. Gurney says that the right- 
eousness of Christ is imputed to the believer, and 
that he is made righteous or sanctified by an after- 
work of the Holy Spirit. Barclay teaches that con- 
version and spiritual enduement with power come 
when and as one yields to the Spirit that “lights every 
man coming into the world.” Gurney believed that 
the universal and saving light so differs, in degree 
at least, from the Holy Spirit as the guide of the 
converted man that they could not fairly be regarded 
as the same. The filling of the believer with the 
Holy Spirit he regarded as a sort of after-gift rather 


than a fuller incoming of the ever-present spirit of 


God. Gurney also emphasizes more than Barclay 
the evil of human nature as such. Gurney alone has 
a chapter on the devil, and assigns him an important 
place in the Christian scheme of thought. 

We can also get a measure of the new elements 
introduced by Gurney by noting the points on which 


he was charged with unsoundness by John Wilbur. 


‘The five charges were: Creaturely activity, formal 
Bible teaching, sanctification as a distinct and definite 
work of grace, the resurrection of the body, and 
‘calling the first day of the week the Christian Sab- 
bath. The first two are not doctrinal. The latter 
three were evidently new to the customary Quaker 
‘teaching of that day. 
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Thus we see that a new humanism, Biblical study 
and scholarship, and some elements of the evan- 
gelical theology came in with Gurney’s influence. 
These led to many results that he did not approve, 
and produced much discussion and contention that he 
sincerely deplored but which he could not avoid with- 
out being untrue to his leading. One of these was 
the case of Isaac Crewdson and the ‘‘Beaconites.” 
Gurney stimulated much interest in the study of 
the Bible, and a group of Friends at Manchester, 
England, began to study the Greek Testament. The 
evangelical emphasis on the authority and sufficiency 
of the Bible for the religious life led Crewdson to 
take the Bible as authority for the ordinances, and 
to go the whole length of “evangelicism.”” He pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, ““A Beacon to the Society 
of Friends,” in which he practically denied the 
authority and leading of the Spirit and ridiculed the 
eld forms and customs of Friends. Gurney held a 
middle ground, teaching that the Bible was to be 
taken as a literal authority in doctrine but not in 
the practices of worship, and adhered to the Quaker 
position on the ordinances on the ground of the 
authority of the Spirit. The Beaconites finally left 
‘the Society and most of them joined the Church of 
England. Gurney was a member of the committee 
that dealt with them and decided against them. He 
was abused by both sides. The conservatives said 
he had sowed the seed and then disowned the fruit; 
that he lacked the courage to go to the logical end 
of his teaching; and that he was too insidious and 
sly to openly declare the ends he aimed at, while 
Crewdson was blunt and outspoken. The Beacon- 
ites also felt that, logically, he should have gone 
with them and that he had acted inconsistently in 
condemning them. 

The fact was, as Gurney once pointed out in a 
letter to Crewdson, that the two men “‘started from 
different points, met and passed each other on the 
road.” Gurney began as a classical and Biblical 
scholar, and his drift was steadily from the evan- 
gelical insistence on the letter of Scripture toward 
Quaker quietism and emphasis on the leading of the 
Spirit. It was only the one-sided development of 
this doctrine by Elias Hicks, resulting in the Hicks- 
ite separation in America, that prevented Gurney’s 
going even farther in this direction. Crewdson, on 
the other hand, had been aroused from the Quaker 
quietism, in which he had been brought up, by the 
new movement, and went to the logical end among 
- the “evangelicals” in the Church of England. 
Between the extremes of Hicksite on the one hand 
and Beaconite on the other, Gurney came to a stop. 
He records in his diary a conversation with a Friend: 
“First, on the danger of conversation on the sup- 
posed unsoundness of others; on varying opinions ; 
on American and supposed English Hicksism. 
Secondly, on the vast importance in our proclamation 
of orthodox doctrine, not to trench on the “anointing” 
or on those things which we have found experi- 
mentally to be truly precious. Earnestly do I desire 
that the evil, so much dreaded,* and which I believe 


*7. e., Hicksism in England. 


to be non-existent, may not be fretted into being.” 

When Joseph John Gurney came to America he 
hoped that he might be able to win back the Hicksites 
to what he regarded as the safe middle ground. But 
he was ignored and repulsed by them. Even a large 
section of the orthodox body opposed him and sys- 
tematically worked up sentiment against him. John 
Wilbur led the opposition, disseminated charges of 
“unsoundness” against Gurney, and finally precipi- 
tated a separation because he was received by the 
yearly meetings. 

In America his influence was, against his own 
tendencies and desires, to start a movement somewhat 
like that of the Beaconites, but more extensive and 
less definite and radical. The Hicksite separation 
had started a reaction toward more emphasis on clear 
statement of doctrine and Bible study. The gen- 
eration that felt this influence was one that went 
away from the old Quaker forms toward the common 
beliefs and practices of evangelical Protestantism, 
rather than from outside the Society toward a more 
definite Quakerism, as was the case with Gurney 
himself. The new elements he introduced made con- 
tact with other denominations easier. He himself 
worshiped and worked easily with men of other 
ereeds. The outgrowth was the dropping of many 
of the old ‘distinguishing views and practices” of 
Friends and the taking up of many beliefs and cus- 
toms from the outside. Much of this was healthy 
and vitalizing to the Society. But the emphasis on 
the literal authority of the Scripture resulted here, 
as in England, in a large body being led on to the 
practice of the ordinances, especially water baptism. 
This caused many individuals to leave the Society 
and led at least one yearly meeting to the verge 
of breaking fellowship with the others. His emphasis 
on sanctification as a distinct and subsequent religious 
experience has in a measure fostered the tendency 
that has lost the Society many who have drifted out 
of it into various “holiness” movements. These 
tendencies to drift entirely away from the older 
Quakerism are due in large part, however, it is only 
just to state, to the fact that the Friends who fol- 
lowed his “evangelical” influence to such an extreme 
did not follow up Gurney’s learning, love of educa- ° 
tion and emphasis on Biblical scholarship. Where 
the three influences he bequeathed us have been kept 
together, the Society has made the most healthful and 
substantial progress. Perhaps there is no better 
evidence of his normal influence on our thought and 
life than that expressed in the Richmond Declaration 
of Faith (1887) and in the organization and work 
of the Five Years’ Meeting. We of this generation 
can honor him in no truer way than building on the 
foundation he gave us to carry on the work of the 
Society according to our vision of Truth to its next 
stage of growth and service. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Let the world be better—brighter, 
or your having trod its way; 
Let your light be seen from far 
’Ere sinks life’s little day! i 
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IN PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


BY ANNE B. T. HOWARD. 


Two of the oldest and most picturesque towns on 
the east coast of Africa lie so completely off the lines 
of travel as to be little more than names to most 
people. Both Inhambane and Quilimane were orig- 
inally Arab trading stations, and were among the 
earliest Portuguese settlements in the days when the 
flag of that kingdom was in the vanguard of explora- 
tion. In addition to their historic interest, both have 
a charm and beauty quite their own. 

Inhambane may be reached from Lourengo Mar- 
ques in thirty-six hours by one of the small cargo 
boats of the Empreza Nacional de Navigacao, which 
make the trip from Delagoa Bay to Ibo twice each 
month. The town is an hour’s sail from the mouth 
of Inhambane Bay. On the opposite side of the 
Bay and some miles nearer the mouth are stations 
of the American (Methodist), Berlin and English 
missions. 

As the boat nears the harbor the first sign of the 
town is the long fringe of cocoanut palms against the 
sky line. Soon the low, square houses of the lower 
town appear, and in the center of the picture stands 
the square, white tower of the Catholie Church. 
Seen from this position one might imagine the town 
a bit of Spain. 

That Inhambane is the seat of government for 
the Inhambane District is its only practical excuse 
for existence. A large government building, includ- 
ing prison, posgoftice and courts under one roof; the 
governor’s residence; a kiosk on the square; a barber 
shop, where a meager assortment of local postcards 
is kept; a native market; a few offices of exporting 
companies, and an array of banyan stores comprise 
the town. 

Near the fine, new sea wall are large, low, square 
plaster houses, painted in light, inconspicuous color. 
These are the residences of the few white people. 
Here the streets are broad, clean and well paved. 
There are plenty of trees and a modest attempt at 
gardens. 

A few minutes from the water-front one steps 
suddenly from this Spanish atmosphere into a little 
bit of the true East. Narrow, glistening white 
streets are lined on both sides by small plaster houses, 
painted in dazzling white or in soft shades of salmon, 
cobalt, terra cotta and buff. Little brown-skinned 
girls peep shyly from behind half-open doors, and 
small boys, with solemn faces and the red fez or 
Indian head-dress, come boldly to the street. Within 
the houses one can see strings of onions and garlic, 
gay plaid clothes, strings of beads and cheap jewelry, 
and large native baskets of monkey nuts, rice, beans 
and maize. In some of the houses instead of an 
array of goods there are Indian tailors seated on the 
floor and sewing busily. 

Beyond the Indian quarter stretch some miles of 
palm grove, and everywhere among the palms are 
neat little grass huts, women hoeing mealies, and 
jolly little brown piccaninnies at play. The native 


huts at Inhambane are far superior to those seen in 
most parts of Africa, and show the Indian influence 
to a considerable degree. Many of them have doors, 
with door posts of plaster. The doors are always 
painted with showy designs in two or more strongly- 
contrasting colors. Some huts are plastered inside 
and out, and a few are square instead of round. 

There is a fascination to the visitors in this three- 
fold life of Inhambane, and the little town seems 
like a bit of tropical fairyland which has caught and 
held in its languorous atmosphere the romance of 
the old days of gallant deeds, when the deadly strife 
between cross and crescent found its way into this 
land of sunshine. 

Between Inhambane and Quilimane the boat makes 
three stops, at Beira, Bazaruto and Bartholomew 
Diaz. Beira, with its unsightly buildings of corru- 
gated iron and its streets of sand, is already unpleas- 
antly familiar to all who know the east coast route. 
Bazaruto was an Arab pearl fishery, later taken over 
by the Portuguese, but now almost exhausted. The 
island is so small that it can be seen in its entirety 
from the ship. It is little more than a large sand 
bar. 
casuerinas, and in what shade they give are the houses 
where the eight white men live. 

After taking six days for as many hundred miles, 
the boat finally reaches Quilimane about half-past 
eight in the evening. There is again a fringe of 
palms against the horizon, but there are few lights 
to greet us. At last we see a lantern on the docks, 
and another, and another. Then some dark objects 
begin to move toward us, and in a few minutes we 
catch the sound of oars and see the fluttering of the 
government flag. 

Seen for a few moments in the brilliant moonlight 
of our first evening, Quilimane is much like Inham- 
bane, but more intimate acquaintance by day changes 
this impression. There is more of tropical intensity 
in the coloring and less of delicacy and perfection 
in outline. In Inhambane the artist has painted an 
exquisite miniature with delicate shading of color; 
in Quilimane he seems to have followed some uncon- 
trolled impulse to dash together his brightest colors, 
with little thought for anything but their vividness. 
The sky has grown a deeper blue as we have traveled 
north. The houses are again of plaster, and are 
painted in bright shades of blue, pink, red and yellow, 
somewhat softened by the sun and rain. Palms, 
wild fig trees, mangoes, bananas and high grass 
furnish an abundance of green. The dominant note 
of color, however, is that of the flowers of the Poin- 
ciana regia, appropriately called “flamboyant tree.” 
For four months of the year these trees are one 
mass of vivid, flaming scarlet. All the principal 
streets are lined with “flamboyant trees,” and one 
looks through arches of scarlet, even the street beneath 
being scarlet with the fallen flowers. 

Quilimane is the center of government for the 
Zambezi district, the richest section of the whole 
province of Mozambique. Large companies are 
engaged in the growing of cocoanuts, sugar, sisal, 


Toward the center there are a few palms and | 
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cotton and rice. The sisal plantations along the 
Zambezi are the finest in the world. The agricul- 
tural resources are in themselves almost unlimited, 
and with the adoption of modern machinery and 
methods, a great future may be predicted. Unfor- 
tunately the hot, humid climate and the prevalence 
of malaria will always place narrow limitations upon 
settlement. 

Here, as in all parts of South Africa, the great 
problem of the present and future is the problem 
of the native. Personal acquaintance with the gov- 
ernors of Inhambane and Quilimane convinces me 
that they are earnest, progressive men. They are 
ready to co-operate with the Protestant missionaries 
in any movement to promote the welfare and progress 
of the natives. They watch with deep regret the 
yearly drain on the native population through recruit- 
ing of boys for the Rand, leaving no labor for local 
development. 

The natives of the Zambezi district are well built 
and intelligent. They show considerable aptitude 
for mechanical work. At the residency in Quilimane 
we saw some excellent samples of native-made 
furniture, boats and rush chairs. The governor is 
now arranging for men to teach the making of 
Madeira furniture and Madagascar hats to the boys, 
and for a Madagascar woman to teach lace-making 
to the girls in the orphanage. In this district there 
are 900,000 natives and not a single white soldier, 
yet it would be hard to find a place in South Africa 
where there is less of unrest and dissatisfaction. 

Mission work in Inhambane district is already well 
started. The East Central Africa Mission reports 
11 missionaries, 75 native evangelists and over 1,000 
children in mission schools. A new industrial mis>) 
sion for boys is now being started, in which it is hoped 
some practical agriculture may be taught. The 
present work is only a beginning, however—a mere 
suggestion of what is needed all along the coast, 
This province is rich in natural resources, and there 
is-much of beauty and interest here, but we are 
facing problems whose only solution is to be found 
in patient and untiring efforts to bring the natives 
to a Christian civilization. 


Lourengo Marques. 


SARAH ISABELLA WHITE. 


Sarah Isabella White, widow of Exum N. White, 
departed this life Fourth month 12, 1910, in her 
seventy-seventh year. She was converted in early 
life, joined Friends at Piney Woods Monthly Meet- 
ing, North Carolina, and through the trying seasons 
of the Civil War was a constant, helpful and cour- 
ageous worker. Some years after the war she 
removed with her family to lower Virginia, where 
her example and help in those meetings were greatly 
appreciated. After the d of her husband she 
removed to Baltimore, and ‘with her daughters, Mary 
and Ellen, assumed the arduous duties of conducting 
‘The Johns Hopkins Colored Orphan Asylum. Here 


~ 


for many years her judgment, patience and courage 
had full scope and were magnified. But growing 
age compelled her to surrender these tasks to her 
daughters. This gave her time and freedom to do 
mueh Church and family visiting in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, where her service was 
timely and helpful. After a short illness from pneu- 


monia at the orphan asylum in Baltimore, she peace- 
fully fell asleep in Jesus, and was buried in the 
family lot at Franklin, Va. 

We feel that her life-work was well done. She 
was endowed with rare qualities of mind and a strong, 
active body. Naturally quick and industrious, she 
was never satisfied unless profitably employed. Her 
love for the Master was shown by helpfulness toward 
all, especially those who sought to advance His King- 
dom. She humbly filled her place, and daily walked 
with her Lord. Many will miss her warm greetings 
and words of encouragement that always cheered 
them on “the way.” 


REFLECTIONS -ON THE APPROACHING 
PRIZE-FIGHT. 


BY HIRAM HADLEY. 


The serious student of the existing civilization of 
the world must have some moments of despondency 
as he observes the evident interest that a large portion 
of our population is manifesting in the approaching 
physical contest between two human beings. He 
must feel surprised that men can have such tastes 
and feelings as to delight in the brutality underlying 
this whole matter. Is it not almost incredible that 
men with the enlightenment of the twentieth century 
should enjoy in anticipation such things? That they 
should do so gives strong probability to the theory 
that man in ages past had a very close relationship 
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with the savage beasts of the jungle, and that some 
are not far removed from such yet. 

But, after such reflections, the careful observer 
may behold a brighter side. Never before has the 
American conscience been more deeply touched and 
aroused upon any moral question. With little noise 
its tremendous power has been felt. Upon almost 
every portion of American soil the brutal prize-fight 
has been outlawed. In Nevada, a comparatively 
insignificant portion of this great realm, it finds a 
welcome. Let Americans everywhere take cog- 
nizance of this additional evidence of the depraved 
condition of the civilization of Nevada. Let Nevada 
herself set up her meters. of time and count the 
ages that will expire before she will have recovered 
from the blighting effect of this blot on her civil- 
ization. 

Turning again to the thought of the civilization 
of the human race, men may everywhere recognize 
the fact that this civilization is steadily advancing 
through the ages to higher, more beautiful, ideals. 
With all there is of discouragement, the world is 
growing better. 


Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Some Vielos on Present Day Copirs 


THE TEACHING AND EXAMPLE OF 
CHRIST IN “SOCIAL. LIFE.”’* 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER. 


Christ is our ideal not only as to stature in Chris- 
tian character, but also our example in association 
among men and women. In this connection we want 
to emphasize two thoughts: First, His sincerity; 
second, His helpfulness. He was an example of 
sincerity—no pretentions, no deceit. He constantly 
mingled with people in their homes, at their wedding 
feasts; going up and down the land of Palestine 
healing the sick, restoring sight to the blind, talk- 
ing sometimes with large companies, sometimes with 
a single individual; but there is no record of any 
censure of His social conduct. And if we are not 
following Him, our great Example along this line; 
if we are not clean and pure in our social relations, 
we had better be on our knees before the Church 
and in humility before God, confessing our short- 
comings, before we appear in public as teachers or 
leaders in the Church. This is a delicate subject, 
but we need to think on these things. Some with a 
gift for the ministry have been hampered in their 
calling by past misconduct, and have sought to escape 
the difficulty by moving to another yearly meeting 
rather than by due confession and reparation. Oan 
the great Head of the Church approve of such a 
course? I believe there ought to be an awakening 
of the Church in this respect, a demand that our 
leaders should not only be pure in profession, but 
pure in life socially as well. 


* Read at the conference of ministers and workers of Ver- 
milion Quarterly Meeting, held at Friends Chapel, Ill., Fifth 
month 2d and 3d, and sent to THE AmeErIcAN FRIEND by direc- 
tion of the meeting. 


Second, a helpful personal touch was another char- 
acteristic of the Christ. When He came in contact 
with individuals, they were always helped; their 
lives were made better by virtue that went out to 
them. When He visited the sick room, He was a 
benediction there. When He talked with the 
woman at the well, a great blessing came to her life. 
I believe our lives ought to be so much like His that 
when people touch us they shall feel a holy influence 
emanating from the inward purity of our purposes 
and be lifted up. When the memorable walk to 
Emmaus was ended, and Christ would fain have led 
the disciples on, there was something about the 
“stranger” which made them want to know more of 
Him and be more like Him and live better lives. 
After we have had the personal touch of the Christ 
in salvation and He has taken possession of our 
hearts, our life ought to grip others and lead them 
on to better things and higher and purer lives. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


There’s a day, there’s an hour, a moment of time 
When Fate shall be willing to try us; - 

This one test of our worth and our purpose sublime 
It will not, it can not, deny us. 

*Tis our right to demand one true crisis, else how 
Shall we prove by our valor undaunted 

That we merit the wreath Fortune lays on the brow 

- Of the man who is there when he’s wanted? 


And whene’er Opportunity knocks at his door, 
The wise one’s glad greeting is, “Ready.” 

He has garnered of knowledge an adequate store; 
His purpose is seasoned and steady. 

With soul and with spirit, with hand and with heart, 
And with strength that he never has vaunted, 

He is fashioned and fitted to compass his part — | 
Is the man who is there when he’s wanted. 


The world is a stage, and our lives are a play, 
And the role that is given us in it 
May be grand or obscure, yet there comes the grand day 
When we speak its best lines for a minute. 
And the dreams, that through all of life’s trials and tears 
The soul like soft music has haunted, 
Come true, and the world gives its smiles and its cheers 
To the man who is there when he’s wanted. 


Nixon Waterman, in “A Girl Wanted.” 


Correspondence 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


It was during the Laymen’s Missionary Convention, held in 
the city of Indianapolis, Fourth month 12-14th, that the 
writer had the pleasure of a conversation with Allen Jay, not 
only on the subject of the world’s evangelization, in which he 
manifested a deep interest, but on another somewhat nearer 
home, and his face lighted up with a glow of that intense 
interest which pervaded his heart and mind as he discussed’ 
the future prospects of Friends. The point on which he dwelt. 
with most interest was the subject of church separations, 
Among other things he said that, with perhaps one exception,. 
every separation among Friends in America could easily have 
been avoided had the Spirit of the Master been allowed to 
prevail on both sides of the controversy, and that we would. 
have been much better off in every way had those separations. 
never taken place. He spoke of the example of Friends in 
England among whom are represented all shades of beliefs 
that have given rise to separations in this country, and yet 
they dwell together lovingly and are accomplishing much 
more for the Master than if they had allowed the spirit of 
separation to enter and had thereby broken up into embittered 
fragments. ‘ 

He deprecated, very much, a disposition, manifest on the 
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part of any one, to magnify differences and, as it were, hunt 
for heresy and thus foment the spirit of strife and division. 
“Such a spirit does not savor of the Kingdom of Christ.” 
He also stated that it was his purpose soon to prepare, for 
publication, an article setting forth the above views. “I feel,” 
said he, “that in the evening of my life I can render no better 
service for the Master and for the meeting which I so dearly 
love than to write such an article.” Only a few days later 
Allen Jay was called home. Glad would we have been could 
he have prepared this article before he went from our sight. 


Westheld, Ind. Mirton Hanson. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues 


Tennyson Lewis, pastor at Van Wert, Ohio, is reported 
quite ill. 


W. J. Sayers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., delivered the class 
address at the commencement exercises of the Central Gram- 
mar School. 


Prof. R. H. Sylvester, of the Department of Education of 
Penn College, has been elected to a fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Penna. 

Harry R. Keates preached the baccalaureate sermon at New 
Providence, lowa, on the 5th inst., and Ellison R. Purdy gave 
the commencement address on the roth. 

John and Susannah Osborn celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage the Ioth inst, when a large com- 
pany of relatives met at their home in Bloomingdale, Ind. 

Rufus M. Jones, Augustus T. Murray, Rayner W. Kelsey 
and wife, David M. Edwards and wife and others, are attend- 
ing New England Yearly Meeting. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood gave his illustrated address on 
“Palestine” at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 19th inst., before a 
large and appreciative audience. 


President Edwards, of Penn College, gave the commence- 
ment address at Nebraska Central College the Ist inst., and 
on the following day gave the educational address before 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

‘Ralph S. Coppock has closed his work as principal in 
Bloomingdale (Ind.) Academy, and with his family returned 
to their former home in Ohio. His labors were much appre- 
ciated by the meeting, Bible school and C. E. Society. 


Fairmount Friends Bible school expected to run an excur- 
sion to Winona, Ind., on Friends Missionary Day, the 27th 
inst. Plans are being perfected for a Laymen’s Missionary 
banquet to be held at Fairmount in the near future. 

William Johnson, son of Barclay and Anna Johnson, Rus- 
sellville, Ind., and a recent graduate of Earlham College, has 
accepted an appointment as professor of science in Pacific 
College (Ore.), and started for his new field of work the 22d 
ult. 

President §. J. McCracken, of Nebraska Central College, 
Central City, Neb., attended the educational conference at 
Haverford last week. He came as a delegate from Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting. 

Esther Cook, an evangelist, and Ida Parker, pastor in Elk 
Monthly Meeting, were present at Westfield Quarterly Meeting 
held at Salem, Ind., the 18th and toth inst. Friends in Elk 
Meeting expect to re-roof their meeting-house, and install a 
new furnace for heating. 

Prof. Frank H. Clark, who has been principal of the academy 
at Haviland, Kan., will occupy a like position in Friendswood 
Academy, Friendswood, Texas, next year. He has recently 
moved to the latter place, and Friends will kindly note his 
change of address. 

Improvements and repairs are being made upon the follow- 
ing meeting-houses within the limits of Fairmount Quarter: 
Little Ridge, Oak Ridge, Bethel, North Grove, Walnut Creek 
and Black Creek. Lilian Hayes, international secretary of 


. to a discussion of the college endowment. 
_ the task may be realized’from the following paragraph: 


the Junior Christian Endeavor workers, spoke at the Christian 
Endeavor meeting First-day evening. 


The Haverford Summer School is now in progress at 
Haverford College, Pa. The program comprehends the most 
complete course on biblical subjects yet offered in a Friendly 
gathering ‘of this kind. The first week of the school closed 
Fourth-day, the 29th, with a Woodbrooker’s reunion. Sev- 
eral from all branches of Friends were expected to be present 
and take part. There are yet fourteen more days of school. 
The program appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Academy closed its sixty-fifth year 
the oth inst., with the usual commencement exercises. Levi 
Pennington, Richmond, Ind., gave an excellent-class address, 
and Albert J. Brown preached the baccalaureate sermon. 
Many improvements will be made in the academy before 
school opens in the autumn. William and Caroline M. Hill, 
Chicago, will have charge of the academy for three years, and 
will introduce some new departments of work. 


The Pastoral Committee of Friends Chapel Monthly Meet- 
ing, Vanwert Quarterly Meeting, Illinois, has arranged with 
Austice M. Harvey to take pastoral work another year in 
Friends Chapel, Liberty Chapel and Friends Home meetings, 
Oscar H. Trade at Rockford, and Albert Furstenberger at 
St. Marys and Charity Union. Meeting. Austice Harvey will 
enter on his third year while the others enter the second 
year of their pastoral charge in these meetings. 


Westtown commencement took place the 15th inst. Fifteen 
boys and twenty-two girls graduated. The same day was 
observed as “alumni day.” Many graduates of former years 
were present, the main features of the reunion being a camp 
supper at the alumni shack in the north woods, followed by 
the business meeting in the same place. The class of 1900, 
celebrating their tenth anniversary, were the honorary hosts 
of the occasion. Tennis and cricket were played by alumni 
in the afternoon. 

In commenting on the annual report of the Friends Asso- 
ciation on the Promotion of Social Purity, the British Friend 
says: 

It contains some extremely noteworthy diagrams, showing 
from official figures the enormous improvement in the health 
of the army and navy since the objectionable acts were 
repealed; and it concludes with an allusion to the change 
which is coming over our laws, and which would have 
rejoiced the heart of Josephine Butler, giving to women a 
freedom and a status similar to that of men. We hope the 
report will be widely read and pondered over. 


Prof. H. C. Fellow, Gate, Okla., gave the graduating address 
at the Academy commencement, Fowler, Kan., the roth inst. 
filling the place of President Stanley who was unable to be 
present on account of fire in his home. 

Prof. Fellow also filled the appointment of President Stan- 
ley at Fowler in the evening of the same day. 

On the evening of the oth the alumni banquet of Fowler 
Academy took place at Bunyan Hall. After a very interesting 
program at the academy, the faculty, alumni and seniors 
marched to the hotel, which was decorated with green and 
white, the colors of the class of 1909. There they enjoyed a 
feast and toasts after which they adjourned to the parlor 
where a number of school songs were sung for the sake of 
old times. 

Friends at Everett, Wash., are erecting a large meeting- 
house, 40 x 60 feet, with a concrete basement, which will con- 
tain a furnace room, six class rooms and a large audience room 
for the use of the Bible school and C. E. Society. The rooms 
are so arranged that they can be thrown together when 
occasion demands. ‘The large auditorium on the first floor 
has a seating capacity of 750. 

_A letter from Everett says that the Christian people of the 
city are now united in evangelistic effort under the direction 
of “Billy’ Sunday. The Friends expect to open their new 
meeting-house at the close of the campaign. 

Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting will be held the first 
Seventh-day in Eighth month, and it is hoped that some 
Eastern Friends may be present. 


ed 


The current number of the Penn C ollege Bulletin is devoted 
The magnitude of 
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“Penn College possesses only $80,000 of the $200,000 required 
by the State Board of Education as a minimum to furnish an 
income of sufficient size to support a first-class institution. 
The raising of the remainder is the minimum task immediately 
before us. The raising of a much larger sum—doing the best 
we can—is the maximum task immediately before us. The 
financial standard will undoubtedly be raised far beyond the 
$200,000 mark. It should be our ambition to forestall this by 
at this time raising a much larger sum than is actually 
demanded.” 

Penn College richly deserves all it is asking for,'and we 
confidently believe the required endowment will be raised. 


One of the growing meetings in southern California is 
located in the broad and beautiful valley of the San Joaquin 
River, at the town of Denair (formerly Elmwood), 125 miles 
southeast of San Francisco, on the Santa Fé Railroad. The 
monthly meeting was established Sixth month 8, 1906, with a 
charter membership of about 25. The membership has 
steadily increased, until at present there are over 100, all 
alive to the interest of the Church. Friends have a church 
building 30 x 4o in the town, furnished and out of debt. 
The country is under a good irrigation system, with abundant 
water. ‘The country has and is being settled up very rapidly 
by people who are developing fruit, dairy and alfalfa ranches, 
taking the place of vast’ wheat fields containing thousands of 
acres. 


The Pastors’ Alliance of Kansas Yearly Meeting held its 
second annual conference at Wichita the 13th to 17th inst. It 
was an occasion of rare helpfulness to the ministers and 
pastors of the yearly meeting and a goodly number of them 
were in attendance. 

The program as printed in these columns a few weeks ago 
was carried out with but few exceptions and each subject was 
well presented. A very deep spirit of devotion and earnest- 
ness pervaded the assembly. Three hours daily were given 
to lectures in line with the reading course outlined by the 
Biblical faculty of Friends University. This reading course to 
cover a period of three years was inaugurated a year ago and 
has proven most successful. 

After two years as president of the Alliance, John D. Mills, 
Kansas City, resigned and Robert C. Smith, Red Wing, was 
elected. Bertha Stubbs was continued as secretary. 


Friends Historical Society of Philadelphia visited Haddon- 
field, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 4th of this month, about 
350 persons participating in the event. Printed programs had 
been prepared, and the following itinerary was followed: 

1. Inspection of the grounds on which stood the original 
Haddon Hall, Haddonfield. Here Samuel N. Rhoads, who 
acted as “master of ceremonies” for the day, made an address 
on Elizabeth Haddon (Estaugh), her settlement in America, 
and homes and home life. 

2. ‘Then to the old John Gill mansion on East Main Street. 

3. Thence to the “Indian King,’ where, after an address 
of welcome by Ephraim T. Gill, the house and its relics 
were examined. . 

4. ‘Thence to Friends meeting-house yard for refreshments. 

5. Thence to the old Hopkins-Nicholson home, where 
they saw a choice collection of heirlooms of the Haddon, 
Estaugh and Hopkins families. 


The final exercises of commencement week at Earlham 
College were held the 17th inst., when 47 men and women 
received their Bachelor’s Degree, while three received their 
Master’s Degree. The commencement address was delivered 
by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, director of the Department of 
Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution, Washington, 


Fully 1,000 persons attended the commencement and listened 
with rapt attention to the discussion of the “Control of 
Higher Education in America.” . 

After conferring the degrees, Pres. Kelly announced that 
Laura Gaston has been appointed director of music at 
Earlham to succeed Lucy Francisco, who goes to Friends 
University, Wichita, Kan. All the commencement exercises 
were well attended by citizens of Richmond and alumni and 
friends of the college from all over the country. 

Among the most interesting features of commencement week 
was the memorial service held in honor of Allen Jay. Many 
tributes were paid to him by his friends from various yearly 
meetings. 

This has been one of the most prosperous years in the 


history of the college from nearly every point of view. From- 


present indications there will be a great increase in attend- 
ance next year, as an unusual number have already made 
application for rooms. 

On First-day evening, the 12th inst., President Brown 
delivered the baccalaureate address at Wilmington (Ohio) 
College in the presence of a large congregation. His theme 
was the freedom of modern life. He showed how the thought 
and life of Christ entered the crystallized forms of ancient 
society,, released, as a solvent, the elements that hindered 
progress and made possible for individual and social life the 
development which present conditions reveal and the future 
holds in prospect. 

The Alumni Association met in annual session at the col- 
lege on Fifth-day evening. Many representatives of different 
graduating classes were present. After a program in which a 
number participated, the business of the association was 
transacted. Suggestions were made and movements set on 
foot looking to a more effective organization of the associa- 
tion and its activities in the interests of the college. 

Commencement occurred on the 17th inst. The day was 
serene and beautiful. At 10 o’clock a large concourse of 
people gathered in the summer auditorium on the college 
grounds. John J. Lentz, Columbus, a former member of 
Congress, was the speaker. His words centered about the 
co-ordinate ideas of opportunity and responsibility. 

There were twenty in the graduating class. The degree of 
A. B. was conferred on Mary E. Carey, Ira B. Doyle, Clyde H. 
Fordyce, J. Raymond Gray, Mabel Alice Hadley, Ila R. 
Haworth, Nina Hendrick, Anna Margaret Hummel, I. Lindley 
Jones, Henry J. Linton, Evelyn Melsheimer, Marguerite 
Mitchell, Sara W. Rannels, Nellie E. Ross, Gertrude H. Ter- 
rell, and Louise R. Truitt. The degree of Bachelor of Science 
was conferred on Ben Farquhar, Howard F. McKay, E. Har- 
old McKay, and Charles R. Starbuck. 

Howard F. McKay is holder of the Haverford scholarship. 
Others have prospect of further study at different institutions. 
Some expect to teach. 

President Brown reminded the class of their college life and 


in a few fitting words dismissed them to higher ideals and* 


larger activities. 


Fairmount Quarterly Meeting held at Fairmount, Ind., the 
18th inst., was favored with a large group of visiting Friends, 
among whom were Ira Johnson, Winchester Quarter; Robert 
W. Douglas, of West Branch Quarter; Seth Stafford, Elias 
Phelps, an elder, and GeorgeM. Bird and wife, of Spiceland 
Quarter; Leanah Hobson, pastor at Dunreith; Austice M. 
Harvey and Albert J. Furstenburg, pastors within the limits of 
Van Wert Quarterly Meeting; Maria Marshall and Elwood 
Scott and wife, from Marion Quarter; also Gilbert Sham- 
baugh and Ada Ejichar, Christian workers from Van Wert 
Quarter. Thomas Scott, Indianapolis, and Oscar ‘Trader, 
pastor at Rockford, Ohio, were present on First-day. 

On account of the amount of business coming before the 
quarterly meeting, the business session was held in the fore- 
noon and the preaching service in the afternoon. The meeting 
adjourned after the noon hour for lunch. 

Hiram Harvey and Oscar H. Trader were recorded as 
ministers. 

An excellent home mission report was read. Among other 
items reported were the following: Cottage prayer meetings 
held, 127; visits reported, 1,834; cash expended, $820.75; 
clothing and provisions given amounting to $131.10 reported; 
$21.00 was sent to Southland College. 

The various reports from the academy were, as usual, a 
source of interest and satisfaction. 

The following is the Academy Visiting Committee’s report: 

The annual report, read by the principal, Charles L. Coffin, 
showed an enrollment of 141 students in all departments. 

The chairman of the Board of Trustees, Ancil E. Ratliff, 
spoke of the crowded condition of the assembly room the past 
year, and of other urgent needs; also of the promising 
outlook for a greater number of students the coming year, 
and asked that in order that these needs be met, that the 
Board of Trustees be granted the privilege of seeing that an 
addition to the present building be erected, of sufficient 
capacity to meet the demands of a growing school, provided 
no debt be incurred upon the quarterly meeting. 

The principal, Chas. L. Coffin, and Prof. Will. F. Cochran 
were called upon to speak of the situation, and a drawing 
was presented in which the plans for the needed addition 
were clearly set forth. The subject was then taken up 
by the meeting and a general expression was given favor- 
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able to the proposition. 
perance, etc., were read. 


The usual reports on peace, tem- 


George W. White, Chairman of the Evangelistic Committee 
in North Carolina, writes in the current number of the 
Friends Messenger concerning the Guilford College grad- 
uates who have entered active Church work. First he men- 
tions Clara I. Cox, the editor of the Messenger, who finished 
her course at Guilford in 1902, the same year in which the 
Biblical Department was established. He then adds the fol- 
lowing list : 

C. M. Short, of 1903, is now pastor of a Methodist Church 
near Salisbury. 

Joseph D. Cox, of 1904, is superintendent of the Bible 
school of High Point Meeting. 

R. E. Lewis, of 1905, is secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

J. M. Purdie, of 1906, is pastor of Friends Meeting, Blue 
Ridge Mission, Virginia. 

E. J. Coltrane, of 1907, is organizer of Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, Randolph County. 

A. E. Lindley, of 1908, is secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, 
Agricultural College, Miss. 

W. T. Boyce, of 1909, was pastor of a Friends Church 
in New England last summer, and will be pastor at the same 
place this summer. 

Edward S. King, of 1910, is appointed secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in a college town in Alabama. 

J. E. Sawyer, of 1910, is a recognized minister in the 
Baptist Church. 

W. R. Pritchett, of 1907, is pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
in Columbia, S. C. 

E. L. Hudson, of 1911, will preach in New England this 
summer. 

Rufus Fitzgerald, of 1911, preached in New England last 
summer and will do so again this summer. 

Dennis Gray, of our Biblical Department, is fitting himself 
for foreign missions, and is secretary of Friends Institute, 
Philadelphia, for the summer. 

Daisy Crow and Kathleen Lindley, both of whom were 
students in our Bible classes, have.done good work in the 
Dobson Mission. 

Milner Angel, who finished two or three years of our 
Biblical course, has been recorded a minister by New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and has served as field evangelist in North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting for the past year very acceptably. 

In fact, during the existence of our Biblical Department, 
there have gone out from us at least 27 teachers who have 
taken active part in our Bible school work, and 18 special 
religious workers. 


The twelfth year’s work at Friends University closed with 
Commencement Day, the 8th of this month. The exercises 
of Commencement Week were all satisfactory, and most of 
them were quite hopeful and inspiring. The baccalaureate 
address, by Pastor George O. Nichols, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Arkansas City, and the address to the Christian 
associations, by Pastor Jay W. Sommerville, of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, Wichita, were able and truly instructive. 
Hon. John Madden, Parsons, ‘gave the commencement address 
on “Silent Building.” 

The best commencement exhibit was a body of, more than 
fifty students, who by taking new rank mark the stages ahead 
for hundreds of others. From the preparatory school were 
graduated 32 pupils, while 21 were admitted from the college 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. One of the latter, William 
Raybright Lewis, received also the degree of Master of Arts, 
as did also Walter S. Hadley. 

Friends University has granted the Master’s Degree to only 
three persons, all of them in the Biblical school, one being a 
Bachelor from Friends and two from Penn, each having done 
cae work in residence and presented the requisite approved 
thesis. ’ 

Corliss Moore, of this year’s class, received also the diploma 
for the four years’ course in music, while 14 bachelors, by the 
required extra work in education, receive the three years’ 
State certificate, which may be renewed for a life certificate 
on stated conditions. 

From the class of 1910 Faye Dodge has been awarded the 
Kansas University Fellowship and Fred T. Hadley the Haver- 
ford scholarship; E. Maris Harvey will enter Chicago Uni- 
versity; John W. Stanley and William E. Woodard will 
become Y. M. C. A. secretaries; Anna Mabel Beck is profes- 
sor-elect of English and Bible in Pacific College, and William 
Raybright Lewis is professor-elect of Biblical Instruction in 
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Whittier College. Henry Davis Cox, a graduate student, 1s 
being sent by the American Friends Board as a missionary to 
Cuba. 

It has been a prosperous year for the university in various 
ways. ‘The enrolment has increased, while it has fallen off 
in some neighboring colleges. A larger proportion of the 
students were in the college department. 

The Alumni Association has issued the first number of the 
F. U. Alumnus. The class of 1910 is the tenth and largest 
class. In his final well chosen words to the class, President 
Stanley said, “If Friends University had turned out only this 
class, it would well repay for all the labor and expense of 
their alma mater.” 

After the commencement exercises were over there was 
announced, by permission, that Calvin J. Hammer, a member 
with the United Brethren, has founded in memory of his 
father, John Hammer, an honored minister in Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, “a $1,000 scholarship, the income to be used to aid 
a self-supporting, or partly self-supporting, regular student in 
the Biblical school, preferably a graduate student believed to 
be called to the Christian ministry.” The act of this friend is 
in line with an increasing need of the Society of Friends, and 
of the work at Friends University in particular. It is con- 
stantly more realized, that even moderately advanced Biblical 
scholarship cannot be attained in the first half of the college 
course, and the best fundamental principles of Biblical and 
spiritual truth must be largely left for settlement in graduate 
work. The college is not accentuating graduate work, but it 
has seen the necessity of it in the Biblical school. 


BORN. 
Woop.—At Fairmount, Ind., Sixth month 12, 
Harry and Mary Wood, a daughter, Esther M. 


Swan.—At Westfield, N. J., Fourth month 18, 1910, to Fred- 
erick A. and Helen W. Swan, a daughter, Gulielma Coffyn. 


1910, to 


MARRIED. 


McCumey-Reriocie.—At Everett, Wash., Fifth month 12, 
1910, Ward McCumby, a member of Everett Monthly Meeting, 
and Mildred Replogle, daughter of Charles and May Replogle. 
They are at home at 1925 Rainier Avenue, Everett, Wash. 


Lanc-BAaxrr—At the home of the bride’s parents, Farm- 
ington, N. Y., Sixth month 21, 1910, Edna Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thos. R. and Martha J. Baker, and George T. Lang, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 

RosENBERCER-PA?TTERSON.—At Monmouth, Ill, Sixth month 
16, 1910, Absalom Rosenberger and Florabelle Patterson. 
They will be at home in. Ramallah, Palestine, after Eighth 
month Ist. 

Rusu-Jounson.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Barclay and Anna Johnson, Sixth month 20, 1910, Dr. 
Calvin C. Rush, Portage, Pa., and Annette Johnson. 


DIED. 


Arnoip.—At Stanfordville, N. Y., Third month 18, 1910, 
Levi Arnold, in his 85th year. The deceased was a faithful 
member of Stanford Monthly Meeting. 


GarNER.—At her residence near Fairmount, Ind., Sixth 
month 16, 1910, Ruth Garner, wife of Riley Garner, aged 
seventy years. A lifelong member of Friends. 


HoraincswortH.—At his home in Fairmount, Ind., Sixth 
month 22, 1910, Henry Hollingsworth, aged seventy-five years. 
He had been a life-long Friend. 

Smitu.—At her home, Ackworth, Iowa, Sixth month 8, 
1910, Malisna O. Smith, wife of Joseph P. Smith, aged sixty- 
two years. 

THornpurc.—At her home in Highland, Ohio., Second 
month 26, 1910, Rachel A. Thornburg, daughter of William 
and Rachel Wright, aged eighty-seven years. She lived a 
quiet, consistent, Christian life, and was for many years an 
elder. 

Wiusur—At Shawmut, Miss., Third month 6, 1910, Noah 
Hervey Wilbur, aged seventy-six years. He was a birth-right 
Friend and an elder in New Bedford Monthly Meeting, and 
took an active part in meeting affairs. 
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[Sixth month 


Che International Lesson 


REVIEW. 


Reap MATT. 10: 5-15. 


Goipen Trext.—The words that I speak unto 
a they are spirit, and they are life. John 
63: 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month, 4th. Power of 


faith. Matt. 9 : 18-31. 

Third-day. Warning and invitation. Matt. 
II: 20-30. 

Fourth-day. Hatred to Jesus. Matt. 12: 
22-30; 38-42. 

Fifth-day. Multitudes fed, Matt. 14: 


13-21. 
Sixth-day. Jesus walks on the sea. Matt. 
14: 22-36. 


leaps pha A woman of Canaan. Matt. 
I5 : 21-28. 

First-day. The sower. Matt. 13: 1-9; 
18-23. 


Time.—John the Baptist probably be- 
gan to preach in A. D. 26; the baptism 
of Jesus was probably early in A. D. 
27; the Judean ministry described in 
John would then be in A. D. 27; while 
the Galilean ministry, with which the 
lessons in review are almost wholly con- 
cerned, lasted probably from the spring 
of A. D. 28 nearly to the close of 
A. D. 29. 

Places—With the exception of the 
visit to Phenicia, the scenes are wholly 
in Galilee. 

Parallel accounts.—To a considerable 
extent, parallel accounts are found in 
Mark and Luke, but only once or twice 
in John. 

The series of lessons give a picture of 
the life of Christ in several aspects: 

Miracles: Lessons 1, 9, I0, II; or 
Four Miracles of Healing; Feeding the 
Multitudes; Walking on the Sea; 
Miracle of Healing. 

Teachings: Lessons 2, 3, 4, 5, 73 or 
A Missionary Charge; John the Bap- 
tist’s Inquiry or Words and Works; 
Warning the Evil, Blessing the Good; 
Right Use of the Sabbath; “He that is 
not with Me is against Me.” 

Parables: 12, 13, 1; or The Sower; 
The Tares; The Mustard Seed; The 
Leaven; The Pearl of Great Price; The 
Hidden Treasure; The Drag Net. 

Lesson 6 was a special temperance 
lesson; lesson 8, The Death of John the 
Baptist. 

The series of lessons shows very 
clearly the character of Christ’s teaching. 
It was simple; it was direct; it was 
homely; it was earnest; it was fortified 
by admirable illustrations, of a kind 
suited to His hearers and easy to be 
understood by all generations. 

He dwells upon and illustrates by 
practical deeds the necessity and power 
of faith; the vital fact and importance 
of personal responsibility, shown in 
Herod’s murder of John the Baptist, 
and illustrated by the parables of The 
Sower and The Tares; the expansive 
power of the Kingdom of God, as illus- 
trated by the parables of The Leaven 
and The Mustard Tree. And through 
all and in all, His love and compassion 
for suffering humanity, whether it be 
from physical, mental or spiritual causes. 

The lessons of the whole quarter are 
oye of instruction for us of the present 

ay. 
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GROVE 
Convention rates, One Dollar per day 
Main Ave., 3d house from the beach 
Fifty rooms, good table A. W. Lyman 


a 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Tandley. D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


THE MODEL CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR SOCIETY. 


I Cor. 12: 4-27. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 4th. Mutual 
ministry. Rom. 12: 3-8. 
Third-day. Committees that serve. Rom. 


I2 


: g-16. 
Fourth-day. A finance committee. Acts 6: 


I-7. 

Fifth-day. A model prayer meeting. Acts 
4 323-32. 

Sixth-day. 
Ex. 19: 3-8. 

Seventh-day. A model missionary meeting. 
Acts 13): 1-5. 


A model consecration meeting. 


Two features are emphasized by the 
topic and the readings selected for the 
week: Mutuality and efficiency. Each 
member helps, and the work gets done; 
and this state of things is held up before 
us as a model or pattern. There was 
a model individual before the mind of 
Paul—and most of our reading is from 
Paul—so that when he wrote of the 
mutual ministry, in which we are cau- 
tioned against an undue self-esteem and 
urged to readiness to serve in our own 
place, we remember Him who “also 
pleased not Himself.” (Rom. 15: 3.) 

Committees that serve, manifesting 
their varied qualities and values, min- 
gling fervor with patience, joy with 
weeping, diligence with self-abnegation, 
with all this diversity are yet “one 
body; as also is Christ.” (I Cor. 12: 12.) 
The model missionary meeting gathered 
about Barnabas and Paul as the emis- 
saries who carried out pre-eminently the 
word, “Go ye into all the world,” for 
their generation. It is an interesting 
question to consider how far the board 
was cause and how far effect when we 
remember that it met at Antioch 
after these two missionary candidates 
had proven themselves both at home and 
abroad. To make a missionary meet- 
ing along the lines of this model re- 
quires at least one person who is 
obedient to the call and ready to be sent 
away to the waiting field and work. 

One of the striking things about the 
model finance committee was that it 
didn’t: seem to hurt these evangelists 
to take a turn at serving tables; but 
they didn’t “stay put”: Stephen won his 
martyr’s crown and Philip’s message 
went “farthest south,” and while we can 
not say it was because of their ap- 
pointment on the apostolic board of 
stewards, it is obvious that they were 
not hindered by such appointment. 


A model consecration meeting results 
in the earnest pledge to do whatever our 
Leader would have us do. It isn’t far 
to read when we find a great sin in 
Israel, and we know that there was a 
failure because the eye was fixed on the 
outward—“The man Moses is invisible: 
make for us a visible type of the God 
who delivered us.” So, in our own con- 
secration, while we have manifold ad- 
vantages over Israel, despite the pillar 
of cloud and the pillar of fire, we yet 
need to renew consecration and to watch 
the leakage of our best purposes, con- 
sidering ourselves lest we fall by the 
same example of unbelief. 

The model society embodies all the 
activities that are set before us for emu- 
lation in the service: The giving, the 


sending, the dedication. Diversities of 
gifts and ministrations and workings are 
unified by the one Lord whom all serve 
and the one Spirit by whom all are 
actuated; and through all is the one 
achievement—to become and _ remain 
steadfast, unmovable and abounding in 
the work of the Lord. 


NOTICE OF FRIENDS PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


A conference of the committees on 
peace appointed by various yearly and 
annual meetings of Friends throughout 
the world, in response to the invitation 
issued by the two New York Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, will be held at 
the Friends meeting-house, 144 East 20th 
Street, New York City, on Seventh 
month 15th and 16th. 

The meetings will be open to the pub- 
lic, and Friends generally are urged to 
attend and take part in the discussions. 

Members of the committees appointed 
by the various yearly meetings which 
have accepted the invitation are re- 
quested to communicate with J. William 
Hutchinson, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y., or L. Hollingsworth Wood, 2 
Wall Street, New York, stating whether 
they intend to be present. 


L. H. Woop, 
Secretary. 


Tentative ProcRAM PEACE CONFERENCE, 
FRIENDS. 
(All branches. ) 

To be held at Friends meeting-house, 
144 East 20th Street, New York City, 
Seventh month 15 and 16, 1910. 

SEVENTH MONTH I5TH, 10.30 A. M. 

Temporary chairman, Robert E. Pret- 
low. 

1. Address by Prof. William I. Hull, 

of Swarthmore College. 
. 2, Appointment of permanent chair- 
man of joint committee from the yearly 
meetings which have appointed co-oper- 
ating committees. 

3. ‘Appointment of sub-committees. 

4. Reports from delegates (if time 


‘ allows). 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3 P. M. 

Reports from committees on organiza- 
tion. 

1. Address by Augustus T. Murray, 
of Leland Stanford University. (Sub- 
ject: “The Peace Testimonies of 
Friends.’’) : 

2. Discussion by conference in gen- 
eral. 

3. Address by Mary J. Pearson. 

Recitation. ' 


SEVENTH-DAY MORNING BUSINESS SES- 
SION, 10.30. ; 
t. Address by Henry W. Wilbur, 
secretary of Committee for Advancement 
of Friends Principles, of Friends Gen- 
eral Conference. 
2. Report of committees. ; 
3. Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


WINONA FRIENDS ASSOCIATION 


Attention of Friends everywhere is di- 
rected to the following program of the 
Winona Friends Association, sessions of 
which will be held simultaneous with 
the great Bible Conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind.; from the 21st to 30th of 
Eighth month, 1910. Each of the fol- 
lowing subjects will occtipy the time of 
one hour, one subject to be handled each 
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day for a period of five days. The time 
at which the daily conference will be 
held will be arranged later. 

PROGRAM. 

Third-day, Eighth month 23d—“The 
Friends Church and Missions,’ Charles 
E. Tebbetts, Eliza C. Armstrong. 

Fourth-day, Eighth month 24th.—“The 
Friends Church and Education,” Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly. 

Fifth-day, Eighth month 25th.—“The 
Friends Church and Her Pastoral Sup- 
ply,” Alvin T. Coate, Truman C. Ken- 
worthy. 

Sixth-day, Eighth month 26th—‘“The 
Friends Church and Church Extension,” 
Edward Woodard, Ira C. Johnson. 

Seventh-day, Eighth month 27th— 
‘The Friends Church and Her. Period- 
icals,”? Herman Newman (editor AMERI- 
CAN Frienp), Richard Haworth. 

Winona Lake can be reached either 
by Big Four Railway or interurban from 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rates are greatly re- 
duced for this conference, and room and 
board can be secured on the grounds at 
about $1.00 a day. It is greatly desired 
that ministers and workers from Indiana 
particularly arrange to attend the 
Winona Bible Conference and incident- 
ally all the sessions of our own con- 
ference. 

Morton C. PEARson, 
Temporary Chairman, 

LENORA Hopps, 
Temporary: Secretary. 


PROGRAM OF THE HAVERFORD 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR RE- 
LIGIOUSF STUDY. 

SixtH Mont 30TH To SEVENTH MontH 
ISTH. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Fifth-day, Sixth month, 3oth. 

. 845 A. M.—Meeting. 
9 A. M.—Rutus M. Jones, 
‘and the Modern Crisis, II.” 
11 A. M.—George A. Barton, “Re- 
ligion of Israel, TV.” 
12 M.—Augustus’ T. Murray, “Bible 
Class.” 
5 P. M.—Meeting. 
8 P. M—H. G. Wood, “The Synoptic 
Gospels, II.” 
Sixth-day, Seventh month rst. 
8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 
9 A. M—H. G. Wood, “The Synoptic 
Gospels, III. 
11 A. M.—Henry’ Csdbuiy, “Back- 
ground of the New Testament, IV.” 
12 M—dAugustus T. Murray, “Bible 
Classin 
8 P. M.—Question hour. 
Seventh-day, the 2d. 
9 A. M.—Rufus M. Jones, 
and the Modern Crisis, IIT.” 
THIRD WEEK. 
Second-day, Seventh month 4th. 
Meeting. 
9 A. M.—Speeches on 
America.” 
Third-day, the 5th. 
8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 
9 A. M.—George A. Barton, “Religion 
of Israeh Ws? 
1: A. M—H. G. Wood, 
Religion in History.” 
12 M.—H. Cadbury, “Introduction to 
New Testament.” 
P. M.—tLecture by Augustus T. 


“Religion 


“Religion 


“Tdeals_ of 


“Place. of 


Murray. 
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Fourth-day, the 6th. 

8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M.—Rufus M. Jones, 
and the Modern Crisis, IV.” 

tr A. M.—H. Cadbury, “Background 
of New Testament, V.” 

12 M—Augustus T. Murray, “Bible 
Class.” 

8 P. M.—Conference. 

Fifth-day, the 7th. 

8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M.—George A. Barton, “Religion 
of Israel, VI.” 

11 A. M—H. G. Wood, “Place of 
History in Religion.” 

12’'M.—H: Cadbury, 
New Testament.” 

5 P. M—Meeting. 

8 P. M—Pres. Isaac Sharpless, “De- 
velopment of Our Educational Ideals.” 

Sixth-day, the 8th. 

8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M—Rufus M. Jones, “Religion 
and Modern Crisis, V.” 

1r A. M.—H. Cadbury, “Background 
OLN Do Wile, 

12 M.—Augustus T. Murray, “Bible 
Class.” 

8 P. M.—G. A. Johnston Ross. 

Seventh-day, the oth. 

9 A. M—H. G. Wood, “Social and 
Religious Factors in the Life of Modern 
Nations.” 


“Religion 


“Introduction to 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Second day, Seventh month rrth, 

8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M—H. G. Wood, “Social and 
Religious Factors in the Life of Modern 
Nations, II.” 

tr A. M.—Rufus M. Jones, “Religion 
and Modern Crisis, VI.” 

12 M—H. Cadbury, “Introduction to 
New Testament.” 

8 P. M.—G. A. Johnston Ross, II. 


Third-day, the r2th. 


8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M—H. G. Wood, “Social and 
Religious Factors in the Life of Modern 
Nations, III.” 
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tr A. M.—George A. Barton, “Re- 
ligion of Israel, VII.” 

12 M.—H. Cadbury, “Introduction to 
New Testament.” 


8 P. M.—Conference. 
Fourth-day, the 13th. 


8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M—H. G. Wood, “Social and 
Religious Factors in the Life of Modern 
Nations, IV.” 

1r A. M.—George A. Barton, “Re- 
ligion of Israel, VIII.” 

12 M.—Augustus T. Murray, “Bible 
Class. 

8 P, M—G. A. Johnston Ross, III. 

Fifth-day, the 14th. 

8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 

9 A. M—H. G. Wood, “Social and 
Religious Factors in the Life of Modern 
Nations, V.” 

11 A. M—Rufus M. Jones, 
and the Modern Crisis, VII.” 

12 M.—Augustus T. Murray, “Bible 
Clase: 

5 P. M—Meeting. 

8 P. M.—Question hour. 


Sixth-day, the r5th. 


8.45 A. M.—Meeting. 
9 A. M.—Examination. 
11 A. M.—Examination. 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street tates Philadelphia 


“Religion 


THE BREAKERS 


Directly on beach, always cool, no 
mosquitoes, excellent table, fishing 
and sailing, moderate rates, patron- 
ized by Friends. Send for booklet. 


Beach Haven, - New Jersey 


The Provident Life na Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
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—_""*"___ BQQKS TO BE USED 


We FARM MORTGAGES SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner, 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 


ést wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


Henry aH ackson 


+ “GARDNER: TEALL 


Write for up-to-date map of the new 
State and descriptive papers of our high 
grade first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate in BHastern Oklahoma, the richest 
agricultural country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
by a salaried employee of the company, 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 


vanced gardener, A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone Ma 
. . ; ——aaaae 
On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and illustrations | —S—— 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 Cloth, ss mA 2 $1.00 Doo RES 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no » - : GREAT PicTU 3 
fluctuations in value; securities personally \ ORACE: TABOR (postage 8c. extra) i as MORALTEACHES 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per yi." AND oe St ee hs 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. . ; (Gireat Pictures 
Correspondence solicited. : 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed as Moral Teachers 
Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 
by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 
%o NET TO FARM by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
LENDER LOANS on every page. 
Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 
Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance y pe mK 
Companies and Individuals who have in- Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
vested in our mortgages for years, | See and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
THE AMERICAN INVESTMMERT 00. sao Nem} under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
Walter B. Paschall, Pres’t. J ee = half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 
awe 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


For information about FRIENDS COLONY 
in Lamb Co., Tex., write Geo. O, Carpenter 


ee rye bo International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large minion type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 


Vy VING corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
LO Na ‘ORS grained lining. 
NN. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


V4LF TONES 


VE CUTS W. Cor. 107" & ARC 
OLOR HORK FPHVILADEL PHI/A 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. ooo pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


202 Spring Garden Street. Phil telphia THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
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Chanks Before Meat. 


ile 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the food of our body, and for 
the human love which is the food of our hearts. Bless our 
little family circle, and make this meal a sacrament of love to 
all who are gathered at this table. But bless Thou, too, that 
great family of humanity of which we are but a little part. 
Give to all Thy children their daily bread, and let not our 
family enjoy its comforts in selfish isolation. 


II. 

O Lord, we pray for Thy presence as the unseen guest at 
this meal. Hallow all our joys, and if there is anything 
wanton or unholy in them, open our eyes that we may see. If 
we have ever gained our bread by injustice, or eaten it in 
heartlessness, cleanse our life and give us a right spirit, that 
we may be worthy to sit at the common table of humanity 
in this great house of our Father, and to receive our due share 
in humility and love. 


—Walter Rauchenbusch, in The American Magazine. 
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Events and Comments 


— 


Having counted the noses of his chil- 
dren, Uncle Sam is about to tell the 
/ world the size of his interesting fam- 
{ ily. The figures for the cities contain- 
\ ing 75,000 or more people will be given 
out first. ‘They will be followed later in 
the summer by the population of States 
by counties, which also will include the 
cities of 8,000 or more. In all likelihood 
the population of the National Capital 
will be the first given to the public. 
The returns are practically all in. The 
bureau has increased its clerical force 
with a night shift of employes, making 
a total of about 2,000 clerks. The data 
collected by the enumerators is being 
transferred to cards, and with the 
increased force it is estimated that about 
900,000 cards will be punched daily. We 
are all naturally anxious to know 
where we are, but patience is a virtue, 
especially ing hot weather. 


So thoroughly has France awakened 
to the fact that a natural increase in 
population counts that the government 
has introduced into the Chamber a series 
of measures designed to stimulate the 
birth rate in the republic. ‘They include 
the imposition of additional military 
service upon bachelors over 29 years of 
age; making obligatory the marriage of 
state employes who 
age of 25.years with supplementary 
salaries and pension allowances for those 
with more than three children; and the 
repeal of the law requiring the equal 
distribution of estates among the chil- 
dren. The dislike of the Frenchmen to 
divide their property is a frequent cause 
of restricted families, according to those 
who have made a study of the subject. 
The proposed legislation follows the 
recent publication of vital statistics, 
which show that the births in the repub- 
lic during 1909 were 770,000, against 
792,000 in the preceding year, and that 
the population has been increased by 
only 3,000,000 since 1851. It must not 
be forgotten that during his recent visit 
to Paris Colonel Roosevelt talked very 
frankly to Frenchmen about ‘race sui- 
cide. How far his speech led to the 
proposed legislation is a matter of con- 
jecture. 


Tt is so difficult to get reliable statis- 
tics concerning the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor, anything published 
on the subject is usually taken with a 
good degree of allowance. The Amer- 
ican Grocer, however, is not a partisan 
paper, and its status with practical busi- 
ness men would be injured by careless 
statements. Recently that publication 
printed figures, based on government 
statistics, showing that expenditures for 
alcoholic beverages in the United States 
were $110,185,600 less in 1909 than in 
1907. ‘Taking the government’s — esti- 
mate of present population, 88,566,034, 
the per capita use of spirits for 1009 
was the smallest since 1900; of beer, 
since 1905, though the consumption of 
tea, coffee and cocoa was greater than 
in any year since 1905. The average 
annual expenditure per capita for all 
beverages, 1907-8-9, was $19.43, the 
return in federal revenue being $2.93 
per capita. There has been a decrease 


have reached the- 


| tion. 


in consumption of -beer and_ distilled 
spirits, light wines being the only excep- 
“Tt is evident,” says The American 
Grocer, “that the campaign against the 
saloon has gained force and that its 
power increases with its success.” 


It was only last week that the “wise- 
acres” were telling how large the gov- 
ernment deficit was going to be for the 
fiscal year which ended Sixth month 
30th, but to the surprise of the officers 
of the administration, and of the public 
generally, the year was closed with a 
surplus of $9,402,000. This, of course, 
leaves out of consideration the expenses 
in connection with the Panama Canal, 
which are in no sense fixed charges 
against the Treasury and which will, at 
the proper time, be wiped off the books 
of that department by proceeds from the 
sale_of bonds. ‘The surplus is showed 
only when the accounts involved are 
restricted to the ordinary expenses of 
the Government—and this is the basis 
on which surpluses and deficits in the 
past have been figured. 

The surplus of this year stands against 
a deficit last year of $58,734,000. How- 
ever, if the expenses in digging the 
canal should be added to the ordinary 
expenses of the year, the year’s credit 


‘ with the Treasury would be reduced by 


about $34,000,000. In other words, 
counting in all expenditures for the year 
the deficit is about $25,000,000. 

The difference in the Treasury 
accounts this year and last is 
accounted for by increased taxation 
returns, and not by reduced expendi- 
tures. The receipts from all sources 
this year amount to $669,064,000, as 
opposed to $603,580,000 last year. In 
other words receipts have increased 
about $66,500,000 while the change 
from last year’s deficit to the surplus 
of this year is about that amount. 

Of the increase in revenues $32,000,000 
is accounted for by the Payne-Aldrich 
act. Customs provide this year $332,- 
787,000, against $332,785,000 last year; 
internal revenue, $276,823,000, against 
$246,121,000 last year. Miscellaneous 
receipts were $51,000,000, against $56,- 
664,000 last: year. : 

The corporation tax, through the 
extraordinary. returns of the last day, 
was made to yield $17,362,000. 


NOTICES. 


A special week-end conference for 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will be held by the Haverford Summer 
School, at Haverford, Pa., on Sevénth 
month oth and roth. 

PROGRAM. 

Seventh-day, 4 P. M.—Informal con- 
ference, “The Ideal Meeting for Wor- 
ship.” 

7.30 P. M.+Informal conference, ‘“The 
Ideal Monthly Meeting.” 

First-day, 4.30 P. M.—Address on 
“Worship,” by Augustus T. Murray. 

All interested Friends are invited. 


— 


The Friends of Harrisburg, Pa., pro- 
pose having a picnic and open air meet- 
ing on the island in the Susquehanna 
River, opposite Harrisburg, on Fifth-day 
afternoon and evening, Seventh month 
14th. Remembering the success attending 
similar picnics last year, we take the 


opportunity of extendng a cordial invi- 
tation to Friends who can, to be with 
us on that date. Out of town visitors 
will be cared for if they will kindly 


communicate with W. G. Heacock, chair-— 


man of committee, 434 Market Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. ‘ 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
Proceedings of the Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting Centennial. Others 
besides Friends will be interested in 
W. D. Foulke’s presentation of the things 


for which Friends have always stood . 


and the aims which they have sought to 


accomplish. »s é : 
The list of the early Friends who 


composed Whitewater Monthly Meeting 
in 1809, and incidents connected with 
their history, as given by Eli Jay and 
Harlow Lindley, is of value to their 
descendants and others interested in 
pioneer life and conditions. 

The cuts of the three yearly meeting- 
houses are worth the price of the book 
as souvenirs, of 

The subjects of the papers are sug- 
gestive of the lines of thought which 
were presented, and mark the consensus 
of opinion of the two bodies, having 
been arranged by a committee repre- 
senting both. “Contributions of Quaker- 
ism to Modern Civilization” is treated 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College. “Influence of Friends on 
American Education,” by Robert L,. 
Kelly, of Earlham College, is in itself a 
brief history of the best educational in- 


stitutions among us and many of the 


best educators. woe 
“Equal Responsibilities and Privileges 
for Women,” by Mary Foulke Morrison, 


(Continued on page 431.) 
For Hot Weather 
Cooking 


e§ 


For the woman who has cooking to do 


. these hot, humid days, Gas and Oil Stoves 


and Ranges are boons to be carefully con- 
sidered. No need to swelter over a coal 
fire, or have fire at all except when actually 
needed. Every supply here, and at right 
prices : 


HOT PLATES—single burner, 35c to 


$1.50; two burners, $1.25 to $2.75; three 


burners, $2.25 to $4.00. 


OVENS FOR GAS OR OIL STOVES 
—Single, $1.00 to $2.00; double, $2.25 to 
$3.25. 

GAS RANGES—Single oven, 16-inch, 
$12.50 and $13.00; with double ovens, 18- 
inch, either drop or swing doors, $16.50. 
Other kinds up to $25.00. 


OIL STOVES—The Radiant, 4-inch, 
flat wick, one burner, 75c; two burners, 
$1.00; three bux-ers, $2.00. Others of 
many kinds, up to the three-burner Per- 
fection Blue Flame Stove, at $9.75. | 


»— Basement ‘ 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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. eDrith i is the highest Gate a man my eet 
Brig they alls may be one.’ 
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_THE GREAT MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


“There seems to be a unanimous ‘conclusion that; 
the Edinburgh Missionary Conference, which has' 
just closed, was the greatest gathering ,of its kind 
‘in the history of Christianity. It:was' great ‘not! 
only for what was said and done, but greater still: 


for its world-significance as the coming together of! |, 


all the sects of Christendom in a: united effort to} 
extend the sway of Christ. 
I have received from the conference says that the 
constant word has been through all’ the sessions: 
“Unity, unity.” Here are some sample sentences: 
“To accomplish the task before us, we must get 
together.” ‘The Church on the mission field must 
not be a divided Church.” ‘The educational problem 
in the heathen world’ absolutely requires ‘united 
action.” “Whether we wish it or not, the solving 
of mission problems will force the coming together 
- of the Church in the homeland.” Such utterances 
always brought great applause, and the audience was 
especially stirred when a similar call for unity was 
received from the king: “The king appreciates,” his 
message ran, “the supreme importance of this con- 
ference in its bearing upon the cementing of inter- 
~ national friendship, the cause of peace, and the 
well-being of mankind. His majesty expresses his 
earnest hope that the deliberations of the conference 
may be guided by divine wisdom and may be the 
means of promoting unity among Christians.” 

The conference was opened with a powerful 
address by the chairman, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who made a profound impression on his extraordinary 


audience, gathered from all over the world, even 
from lands undreamed of when the first Christians. 


met on the day of Pentecost. The note which he 
struck sounded throughout the conference. 
only give a bare outline of it. He said that if, on 
the one hand, they must feel sorrow that their dif- 
ferences necessitated so many various Churches being 
represented, yet they were grateful that they were 
now drawing together as the Churches had never 
drawn together before. If they were divided in 
some matters, they were at one in their obligation 
to one great command. That duty no Church could 
discharge alone—they must be united to fulfil it. 
If the work of missions was to be successful, more 


I ean 


A personal letter which |. 


ee 
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“unity must be attained. The conference. .cheered 
heartily when Lord Balfour declared in impassioned 
words | that the waste of overlapping was treason to 


Him whom | they acknowledged as their common 
Master. All through his speech he emphasized the 
necessity ‘for unity, and ended by declaring that 
“anity, if it begins in the, mission field, will not 
find its ending there.” 

“This was followed by an even more impressive 
address given by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
head of the English Church. When he. stood up in 
the United Free Assembly Hall to address a gather- 
ing which he designated as “an assembly without 


_parallel in the history of this or any other land,” 


he received an ovation. With his opening words 
he won his audience. ‘‘Fellow workers in the Church 
militant, the society of Christ on earth,” he began, 
and every man there, however different his race and 
form of creed, felt that here was a, fraternal greeting. 
He told the conference how to his room, from all 
parts of the mission field, letters came unceasingly, 
and how the conviction was ever deepening in his 
mind that the central part in the Churches’ life was 
the part of missions. They were all one in that. duty 
—in their allegiance to the living Lord. In his last 
words he made a profound impression. ‘Be quite 
sure,” he declared, “that the place of missions in 
the life of the Church must be the central one and 
Secure for that thought the first place 
in our plans, our policy, our prayers, and then—the 
issue 1s His, and not ours. But it may well be that, 
if that came true, there be some standing here tonight 


none other. 


who shall not taste of death till they see here on 


earth the Kingdom of God come with power.” 
There is a long list of great American ‘names 
among those who took part in this epoch-making con- 
ference—John Mott, Robert Speer, James Barton, 
Dr. Zwemer and many others. James Wood, 
Charles E. and Imelda Tebbetts, William Thompson, 
William H. Morriss and Walter Haviland were 
Friends delegates. from America. The conference 
consisted of 1,200 delegates, representing 150 denom- 
inations and representing all parts of the missionary 
world. Nineteen hundred and ten will always be an 
epoch-date in the history of Christian missions. . 
R. M. J. 
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NEW HISTORICAL MATERIAL.* 


From time to time the Friends Historical Society 
of London has published, as supplements of its quar- 
terly Journal, valuable papers throwing light upon 
the early history of Friends. Thus have appeared: 
“The First Publishers of Truth,” “John Ap John and 
Early Records of Friends in Wales,” and ‘Thomas 
Pole, M.D.” (biography and 48 drawings). 

An exhaustive search is now being made through 
the “domestic” documents of State on file in the 
Record Office with a view of discovering contributions 
to the early history of Friends. The investigation 
has led to some interesting discoveries. All refer- 
ences to Friends are being compiled, and the first 
series,* covering the years 1654 to 1658, from the first 
mention of Friends in State papers to the death of 
Cromwell, has just been issued. 

The earliest reference to Friends that has been 
found “occurs in the proceedings of the Council of 
State of Wednesday, 14th June, 1654, when an 
order was issued to four members of the council 
to consider how the meetings of Quakers, which were 
And 
on the same day the president of the council sent a 
letter to Colonel Saunders, Derbyshire, “with instruc- 
tions to break up the meetings of Quakers in that 
county.” 


becoming so numerous, might be suppressed.” 


We have known through another source 
that Friends meetings in this county, were forcibly 
broken up by soldiers in the year 1654, and this ref- 
erence makes it practically certain that the disturb- 

“ances took place in Sixth month or Seventh month. 

The next reference is a petition from Mansfield, 
which tells how for four years that place had no 
“Godly & Orthodox Minister to dispense the Mis- 
teries of the Gospell.” 

And the Common Enemy of Mankinde taking occasion thereby 
hath poysoned the spirits of very many, wth that erronious 
Spirit of Quaking whereby ye interest of Sathan hath increased 
more & more in the Said towne. 

This is the spread of truth, viewed from an orthodox 
Englishman’s standpoint. 

Probably the most unexpected revelation from 
these papers is that of the part taken by Friends in 
current politics. Introducing the subject of “Jus- 
tices of the Peace,” the editor of the Hatracts says: 


Tt is well known and understood that the hardships suffered 
by Friends often resulted from the whim, fancy, or even the 
personal dislike of the magistrates before whom Friends were 
brought. It is not so well understood, and indeed it has come 
as a surprise to those best acquainted with the history of 


* Extracts from State Papers Relating to Friends, tran- 
scribed by Charlotte Fell Smith and edited by Norman Pen- 
ney. Supplement No. 8 to The Journal of the Friends His- 
torical Society, London. American Agent, Herman Newman, 
ro1o Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price, $1.15, net. 


Quakerism, that Friends exerted themselves eagerly to obtain 
the appointment, as Justices, of persons whom they knew to 
be inclined to fairness and good-ruling. They even went so 
far as to send up to the Council lists for various counties of 
those whom they thought suitable for the post. ‘The earliest 
list of this character to be found is from Northamptonshire, 
and is signed by 19 Friends. It was presented to the Council 
of State, 19 December, 1655. 


Then follows: 


ffreindes Names that have estates in this County and Judged 
to be fitting men to Rule for god. 


Also: 


The names of such men in this county that have estates & 
that are free from persecution and louing towards friendes. 


Following this lst are: 


The Names of such that are in Commission in this County who 
haue all allong giuen ther power unto the beast and haue 
fought with the Lambe and to this day thinke they doe 
god good seruise in Imprissoning of his seruantes and abus- 
sing them Contrary to the righteous law of God, and Con- 
trary to the law of the Nation. 


Although there is an antique flavor about these head- 
ings, they have a modern ring, and they display a 
practical wisdom, quite human and at the same time 
commendable. 

A realistic picture of the famous “Hole at Bride 
well,” where the unfortunate James Naylor was con- 
fined, can be drawn from the petition which Anne 
Naylor, his wife, sent to “His Highness and the. 
Councill.””, Here are some of the sentences: 


A cold, dampish, unsavoury place, where ye damp strikes upp 
his leggs like water, where he wants Aire & fire. 

His Keepers are as cruel also, one especially, Win by name, 
who when my husband desired a little fair conduit water, 
because one had put a little sugar in it, he poured it into ye 
kennel. Another time he turned back a poor dish of Turnips, 
& would not let ym go in, besides divers other things wch I 
would have carryed him to preserve his life. 

My humble Request therefore is yt you would be pleased 
(if he must continue longer in Prison). yt he may be where 
he may have Aire, & fire, & be allowed candlelight and ye 
attendance & company of his owne wife, or one whom she shalf 
appoint to supply him wth convenient necessaries out of his 
owne estate, & be but under one lock. 


The following letter from “President Lawrence to 
the Justices of Peace” is most illuminating because 
it was written by one near the Lord Protector and 
is probably a fair representation of the Quakers as. 
they appeared to Cromwell and his advisers: 


His Highnes and the Councell haue receiued seueral 
addresses on the behalfe of diurse psons comonly called 
Quakers who are imprisoned in seuerall places, some of them 
for not putting off their hatts, others for not finding sureties 
for the good behauior or for their retorne to their owné 
homes, and some of them haue layne long in prison and not 
likely to get out by Conforming to what might be expected 
from them and becomes them to doe, his Highnes & the 
Councell though they are farre from giving any Countenance 
to the mistaken principles or practizes of such men especially 
in their disturbance of godly Ministers or in any affronts put 
vppon Magestrates whose dignity ought to be maintained, yet 
finding that the same doth for the most part pceed rather from 
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a spirit of error wch hath seduced them then from a malicious 
opposition to authority in wch case they (especially such 
among them as are otherwise of sober Conuersacon) are to 
be pittied and dealt wth as psons vndt a strong delusion who 
chuse rather to suffer and pish then to doe any thing contrary 
to their ungrounded and Corrupt principles. therefore his 
highnes and the Councell haue thought fitt to recemend their 
‘Condicon vnto yor prudence to take such Course for the dis- 
charge of such of them as are in prisons within yor County 
as (having put a discountenance on their miscarriages) their 
liues may be preserved, diurse of them hauing died in their 
imprisonments. And that out of a tendernes towards such poore 
deluded persons you would as much as in you lyes endeauor 
to prevent their running into such Contempts for not giving 
that Civill respect wch they owe to you as Magestrates when 
they are brought before you, by Causing their hatts to be 
pulled off before hand, or that for such Contemptes such 
punishment may be inflicted as- may rather discountenance 
their folly then endangr their Liues. His Highnes & the 
Councell judging it safer, in dealing wth persons whose mis- 
carriages arise rather from defects in their wnderstanding 
then from malice in their wills, to exercise too much levity 
then too much severity.” 


D. WHEELER SWIFT.* 


All Friends in New England and many elsewhere 
will deeply feel the great loss which has come to our 
Church in the death of D. Wheeler Swift, Worcester, 
Mass. He was a man who beautifully united in his 
life the meekness of Christ’s beatitude with manly 
strength of character. He was a very successful 
business man, a well-known inventor, and he filled 
important positions in the business world, carrying 
into all his operations his sound principles of Chris- 
tian ethics. He was a devoted Friend, using freely 
of his time and his money to promote the causes 
which were bound up with the life and power of the 
Chureh. There is hardly a single line of work in 


which New England Yearly Meeting will not miss 


this good man who has been called home. His last 


words very fittingly were: “I have fought a good 
fight.” R. M. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A letter from James Wood, written at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, near the close of the World Missionary 
Conference, says: 

“This conference has been indescribably great. 
All seem to be Friends in every sense. Dr. Henry 
Hodgkin has taken a prominent part.” 

The communication, which appears in our cor- 
respondence column, would have received a more 
prominent place in the paper had it reached us in 
time, It gives a view of the convention from the 
standpoint of a Friend. ) } 


* Died Sixth month 14, 1910, aged seventy years. 
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[For Tue American FRreEnp.] 
THE WORK OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


A Friend from America cannot see the work of 
English Friends without being impressed with the 
very practical business way in which they go about it. 
The general oversight of this work centers at Devon-. 
shire House, London, and the training of workers 
at. Woodbrooke, near Birmingham. 


Devonshire House. 

The Devonshire House property is a block in the 
heart of London, fronting on Bishopsgate Street, with 
Devonshire Street and Houndsditch Street on either 
side and Cavendish Place at the rear. Most of the 


block is owned by Friends, a portion of it having 
been under their control from George Fox’s time and 
other portions acquired at later periods. 
tion fronting on the streets is used for shops which 
in America we would call small stores. 
way leads from the Bishopsgate entrance to the central 


That por- 
A long hall- 


court. That portion of the upper stores to the right 
of this hall is leased for the Devonshire House Tem- 
To the left on the ground floor is 
Headley’s bookstore, which issues a large portion 
of Friends literature. On the second floor to the left 
is Friends Institute. This is a large room contain- 


ing a library of over 5,000 volumes, furnished with 


facilities for writing, and current literature includ- 
ing nearly all Friends periodicals. There is also a 
fine Friends picture gallery, containing portraits of 
most of the best-known English Friends from George 
fox down; also pictures illustrating Quaker life and 
history. This institute is a very convenient room 
for rest and reading and writing for Friends in the 
center of their activities. 

The entrance to the hotel and institute is on the 
right of the main hall, and on the same side towards 
the rear is a door bearing the familiar name of Isaaé 
Sharp. He is the recording clerk of the yearly 
meeting, and his office of two rooms its business 
center. He with the six members of his staff are’ 
kept constantly employed in looking after the records 
of the yearly meeting and all its quarterly meetings 
and also the monthly meetings centering in London. 
Here also are the records of the meeting for suffer: 
ings and the many yearly meeting committees and 
the various boards that have charge of the many 
activities of Friends work and which have their 
meetings every month. Connected with this office 
is the Friends library. In fireproof rooms are kept, 
under the efficient care of Norman Penney, all the 
Friends writings from the beginning, many original 
manuscripts, most of the‘old minute books, and many 
valuable curios connected with Friends history. In 
all there are 20,000 or 30,000 volumes. Here is 
the place to obtain information about any part of 
Friends work of the past or present. Our genial 
friend, Isaac Sharp, is a very busy man; but he 
makes it a part of his business to attend to the com- 
fort and further the interests of traveling Friends, 
and many Americans have reason to be grateful for 
his courtesy. 
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At the rear of the‘long entranceway is a large 
open court, large enough to accommodate 3,000 
people in the breathing and rest intervals of the 
yearly meeting as they ‘mingle in social intercourse. 
Around this court are the large meeting-rooms. At 
since a tenet the earliest Flaw of our history. To 
the right is’ the men’s room, formerly used for the 
meetings of men Friends, but now used for all the 
large meetings of. the yearly meeting: Directly in 
front is the women’s’ room, in which most of the 
devotional meetings and larger meetings for ‘special 
interests are held, 
used for library: purposes, committee. -rooms: and 
rooms. for: offices: of boards, in all about 55 rooms. 
For meeting purposes there are as follows: 


Women’s Meeting Seas seating. 0.2.06. 6 ee te ee see. “950 
Menis dari “os ee Tay EL ae eats VOOR, 1,000 
Old ‘ t ‘4 280 
1 Committee t i 200 
pst % Fs: A ECU ARP INT Ee are ea at LG 
I “f BS {vou snake: Anaad a Real. FAO 
2 & x PON rk Sat gee hie ¢ aoa Tele Renin 30 
2 > es OMT, SUT SPOR ID MALY ee a 20 
2 x s en! gS EN. ed eens eee 10 
Main Library, seating...... : 125 
For office purposes ‘thea are as Pfollowss 
- $. eB Es ry Force Cost Periodicals 
g 7 of 7 
° Main- |* How Circu- 
= |Secr’ ys| Assist’s tenance Issued lation 
SS ! aes 
Recording Clerk 2 1 | ota $16 ,000+ ‘ 
Friends Foreign Mis. Assn.| 8 | 1 | 10,000 | Quarterly | 2200 
Home Mis. and Extension | 3 | 2 | 4 30,000t} Monthly | 4200 
Sunday School 3 atest 1 3,500 | Monthly 
Tract Society 2 2 si 3* 1,935 |99,250 TractsY early 
Temperance Committee Basse Fa 3,735 | Variety of Liter. 


* Colportage Agents. 
+ aie expenditure on Library and for Printing and Committee 


Expen 
t $30,000 includes amount spent for workers in field. 


Besides the: above there is expended by the yearly 
meeting for educational and philanthropic purposes 
about $15,000. Friends also contributed last year 
for the support of missions about $160,000 besides 
the cost of maintaining the home office. 
items, large contributions are made annually by 
Friends for the’ work of adult schools and for relig- 
ious, educational and philanthropic work both within 
the Church and outside. Of the 11 assistants in the 
F. F. M. A. office, two are field workers at home, 
one accountant, two bookkeepers, one editor and five 
stenographers. There is also supported at Hitchin 
a fine home for the small children of missionaries. 
This is a new building just being completed. A very 
large proportion of the members devote a considerable 
portion of their time to volunteer service in the adult 
schools and mission work at home. A very consider- 
able number give practically their whole time with- 
out remuneration. Leading business and _profes- 
sional men make the practical work of the Church 
as much a part of their business as their own private 
interests. London Yearly Meeting impresses one as 
a strong working force throughout England. There 
are ten members in Parliament. Two London daily 
newspapers of wide circulation throughout England 
are practically owned and controlled by Friends. 


On the upper floors are the roonis: 


Besides these | 


Friends are specially strong in the cities. ‘There are® 
jabout 40 meetings and centers of work in London, ” 
iand nearly as many in Birmingham. Many influ- 
‘ential people who are not members associate them- 
‘selyes with Friends in their meetings. At the Cam-. 
‘bridge meeting two professors in the university who. 
‘are not members are very welcome and quite fre 
‘quent preachy 
W oodbrooke. “ 
_ About’ four miles south of Birmingham is a fine’ 
‘property, beautifully located, which has been set 
‘apart and liberally endowed by Mr. and Mrs. George’ 
Cadbury for a Friends settlement. This means that. 
‘it is an educational center, with regular courses of. 


; | lectures and instruction, where Friends and others. 


|can spend as many. terms as they may desire to pre-. 
‘pare themselves for more effective service in religious: 
; work. There are three terms each year. It is under™ 
ithe care of a committee of Friends, known as the’ 
; Woodbrooke Council. It was established in 1903. ' 
‘More recently three other institutions have been’ 
iclosely affiliated—Kingsmead, a training home for 
‘missionaries; West Hill, a training home for Sunday- 
‘school workers, ' and Fircroft, a training home for 
adult school .workers. 

| The curriculum of study at Woodbrooke includes. 
‘the following: 

The formation of the canon of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

History of the Bible manuscripts. 

Old Testament Hebrew and New Testament. 
Greek. 

Biblical exegesis, biblical archeology and biblical 
theology. 

_ Comparative religion. Church history. History 
and message of the Society of Friends. 
_ Christian economics and methods of teaching. 

Dr. J. Rendel Harris is head lecturer and director 
of studies. There are six other lecturers, one of 
whom, Mr. Franks, a Congregational minister, has 
been connected with Woodbrooke from near its 
beginning, and next autumn becomes. principal of 
one of the leading Congregational theological sem- 
inaries. . Another resident lecturer is a Presbyterian 
minister, who was formerly associated with Dr. John 
Watson (Jan Maclaren) in his church at Liverpool. 
Miss Reynolds, at West Hill, has the double distine- 
tion of being the one lecturer of the group of nine 
who is a woman and a birthright member. 

The subjects of the lectures “the present term are 
the following: “The Spiritual Life,” “Odes and 
Psalms of Solomon,” ‘Textual Criticism of New 
Testament,” “Teaching of Paul,” “G. A. Smith on 
the Twelve Prophets,” “Christian Doctrine,” “Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason,” “Buddhism,” “Introduc- 
tion to Pentateuch Criticism,” “The Earliest Gospel,” 
“Growth of the Hebrew Nation,” “Early Church 
History,” ‘Personality and Religion,” ‘What Can - 
We Do in Social Reform ?’ “Social Conditions 
Public Health,” ‘“Plato’s Republic,” ‘Economics, 
“Logic.” Other courses are open to Woodbrooke - 
students in Birmingham University, which is near. 
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Additional special lectures are given by non-resident 
lecturers. ‘ 
There are at least four distinct characteristics of 

Woodbrooke : 

First. An Atmosphere of Earnest Spiritual Lrfe. 
This centers in the daily morning devotional meet- 
ing. This is absolutely free and informal. They 
meet in quiet, silent devotion, without any assigned 
subject or leader. Lecturers and students are on 
absolute equality. Silent prayer, vocal prayer and 
other vocal expressions follow each other with perfect 
freedom. There is no feeling of restraint nor of 
any need to occupy time for the sake of something 
being said. The same informality characterizes the 
lectures. Dy. Harris generally has a hymn or anthem 
sung at the opening of his lectures, while he sits on 
the platform step and beats time in keen enjoyment. 
Questions are freely asked and answered during the 
lectures. Copious notes are taken by the students. 

- Second. Absolute Intellectual Honesty. Students 
come to Woodbrooke having all sorts of intellectual 
opinions, and are met with perfect candor. Some 
have no settled religious convictions. Some, de- 
cidedly unsettled, come for light. Two very interest- 
ing attenders this term are French ex-priests, in their 
vigorous prime, who do not find Romanism satis- 
factory, and eagerly seek light. Few go away with- 
out a strong conviction of Christ’s real presence and 
life, not from second-hand information, but from His 
personal touch. There is no repression here of 
modern thought. Any investigation that can throw 
light on the Scriptures is weleomed. An open mind 
to all sides of truth is encouraged, but there is a 
reverent handling of all subjects that gives no encour- 
agement to looseness of thinking. 

Third. Scholarly Treatment of Subjects. All 
‘the lecturers are university men, and specialists in 
their lines of work. Their thorough analysis and 
mastery of subjects treated is most satisfying. 

Fourth. The Free Social Infe. The wardens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Braithwaite (Mrs. Braithwaite 
is America’s contribution to Woodbrooke; she is a 
sister of Prof. Allen C. Thomas, clerk of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting), look well after the comfort and 
family life of Woodbrooke. Family life best char- 
acterizes it. The informal English table customs, 
the afternoon teas, the beautiful garden with its 
walks, the outdoor life (the English believe in 
abundance of fresh air) with its tennis and croquet, 
make life at Woodbrooke exceedingly delightful. 
They have a very cordial way of sharing it with 
Americans. Six scholarships, valued at £15 (about 
$75) per term, are reserved specially for Americans. 
The opportunity for practical training in religious 
work in the numerous meetings, missions and adult 
schools in the vicinity is adequate for all require- 
ments. ; 

Kingsmead, the missionary training school of 
English Friends, is about three minutes’ walk from 
Woodbrooke. It was moved from London to this 
location a few years ago because of the deep spiritual 
atmosphere of Woodbrooke and the exceptional oppor- 

: > 


tunities for such training. A selected portion of 
the Woodbrooke lectures, and those also at Birming- 
ham University ; the opportunities for special medical 
preparation in the dispensaries of Birmingham, giv- 
ing practical experience in the treatment of all kinds 
of injuries and diseases ; the training for special work: 
with children at West Hill, and the practical rescue. 
work in the missions and adult schools of the vicinity 
give the best possible training for missionary work. 
About 12 students are now in residence. Their 
testing and preparation is very thorough. Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Hoyland, the wardens, are admirably 
fitted for this work. Mr. Hoyland conducts the 
special Bible study and comes into close personal 
touch with each candidate. He makes the study of 
their qualifications and the direction of their studies 
his special care. It is a very earnest, consecrated 
company of young people who are here preparing to 
devote their lives to service in distant lands. Some 
of them have already served a term of years and 
are at home on furlough. Beside the daily devo- 
tional meeting at Woodbrooke, they have their own 
special missionary prayer-meeting once a week, and 
a special time set apart each day for private prayer 
and Bible study. 

West Hill is a more recent settlement of the Wood- 
brooke group for the training of workers with small 
children in Sunday-schools. Special daily study with 
lectures on the psychology of child mind, with 
methods of child training and practical drill exercises 
at the hands of experts gives a very thorough course 
of preparation. This is not so distinctively for 
Friends as Kingsmead. The different denominations 
are well represented. The mission Sunday-school 
at Bournville gives opportunity for practical work 
and testing of students. 

Through these allied institutions English Friends 
are giving much more care to the training of workers, 
both theologically and practically, than is found any- 
where among Friends in America. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
QUAKERISM BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 
I. Beginnings in Oregon.* 

Friends first came to America in 1656, and within 
one hundred and fifty years Quakerism had spread 
westward a thousand miles to the Mississippi Valley.. 
From the Mississippi to the Pacific coast, twice the 
distance, it moved in one-third the time. 

The story of Quaker pioneering beyond the Mis-. 
sissippi has charm and thrill to it quite as much 
as other chapters of the history of Friends. The 
spirit of the George Fox days breathes in it. There 
were visions of wider conquests for Truth. There. 
were concerns that led men and women into “‘jour- 
neyings often * * * and perils in the wilder- 


*In preparing my articles on Oregon Quakerism I have 
used, besides my source materials, a valuable paper prepared’ 
by John H. Rees, Springbrook, Ore. 
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ness.” The story has romance too. It has word of 
the golden days of 49 in California and the hunt 
for the most fertile valleys in the Oregon country. 

The story has never been told yet in detail, and 
the present writer can do so only by parts as he 
is able from time to time to augment and work 
through the available collections of historical mate- 
rial. 

The first meetings after the manner of Friends 
on the Pacific coast were held in central California 
probably in 1859, and the first preparative meeting 
was set up at San Jose in First month, 1873. But the 
earliest settlement of Friends to develop into a yearly 


WILLIAM HOBSON, FOUNDER OF OREGON QUAKERISM. 


William Hobson was born in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, Second month 4, 1820. As a young man he attended New 
Garden Boarding School for a few months. He worked in 
his father’s grist mill and at the iron ore diggings. In 1844 
he ‘was married to Sarah Tulbert. About 1848 they removed 
to Indiana and spent one winter there. ‘They then went on 
to Iowa, living for a time in Henry County, but in 1851 mov- 
ing on to Honey Creek, in Marshall County. Here they 
remained until 1876 when they moved to Oregon, where they 
resided until William Hobson’s death, Sixth month 25, r8or. 


meeting ‘in the far West was in Oregon. Hence this 
aper will follow the outward trail of Quakerism 
Hom Jowa to Oregon. 

If “the honor of Truth requires that said request 
should be granted,” the committee is directed to attend 
the opening of the meeting. Such was the direction 
that led to the establishment, in 1838, at Salem, 
Towa, of the first monthly meeting west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. From this beginning came Jowa 
Yearly Meeting, set off from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1863. But the “honor of Truth” required 
further -conquests, and the word of the Lord came 
t6 William Hobson, a minister of lowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, directing him to go to the far Northwestern coast. 


| members. 


Some timid spirits doubted, ‘but he had no doubts at 
all. “This is no imaginary freak of the brain,” said 
he. “The Lord has laid upon me the arduous work 
of selecting a suitable location and the commencement 
of a settlement of Friends in Oregon.” 

It will soon appear why William Hobson is to be 
called the founder of Oregon Quakerism. But before 
he undertook his definite task there were scattered 
settlers in Oregon who had. been or were connected 
with Friends, and there were those who traveled 
among them in the interests of Truth. 

“Hands across the sea’? helped fashion American 
Quakerism in later as in earlier days. Robert and 
Sarah Lindsey, ministers with a minute from Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, traveled in America from 1857 
to 1860, and during 1859 and 1860 visited California 
and Oregon. There is little doubt that the first 
meetings, at least the first public meetings after the 
manner of Friends on the Pacific coast were held 
at that time. They sought out those connected with 
or interested in Friends, held meetings in private 
families and in public places, and distributed books 
and tracts published by Friends. They arrived in 
Portland, Oregon, by steamer from San Francisco, 
Eleventh month 19, 1859, and labored in Oregon, 
Washington Territory and British Columbia until 
Second month, 1860. In Portland they found six 
people connected with Friends, but only one actual 
member, Mary B. Stroud, who had been a fellow pas- 
senger with them from New York to San Francisco: 
and who had since that time been teaching in Port- 
land. Robert and Sarah Lindsey visited Oregon 
City, Salem, Corvallis, Eugene and Hillsboro. From 
their report it seems probable that the first Friends 
meeting in Oregon was held at Salem, probably in a 
private home, First-day, the 27th of Eleventh month, 
1859. In the State of Oregon and in Washington 
Territory these Friends found 18 members of the 
Society, and 37 who were connected with it, but not 
Besides these there were others there at 
the time whose names had been handed to them in the 
Kastern States but whom they did not meet. 

The visit of Robert and Sarah Lindsey is the first 
landmark in the history of Oregon Quakerism. 
After that Friends settled in the country from time 
to time, and gradually the concerns of ministering 
Friends began. to turn in that direction. 

Abel Bond, a Friend from Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting, Kansas, visited Oregon during the latter 
half of the year 1866 and traveled about, mostly on 
foot, distributing Friends tracts. He heard in many 
places of the work of Robert and Sarah Lindsey, 
and many people showed him books and tracts which 
they had distributed. 

As early as 1856, Mary B. Pinkham, a minister 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, felt called to do Gospel 
service in Oregon. The way did not open until the 
fall of 1870, when she and her husband, Thomas 
Pinkham, visited the Pacific coast and reached Port- 
land, Oregon, by steamer from San Francisco. They 
spent some time at the home of David ©. and 
Rebecea Lewis, who had come to the Pacific coast 
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in 1850 and to Portland in 1864. For some weeks 
Thomas and Mary B. Pinkham remained in Oregon 
distributing tracts, visiting families and holding 
meetings. These Friends came to Oregon again in 
1873 for a sojourn of about two years, but the earlier 
visit is perhaps of more striking interest because at 
that time they were the forerunners of the man who 
came to Oregon with the definite concern to establish 
a permanent settlement of Friends there. On the 
29th of Twelfth month, 1870, William Hobson, who 
_ had arrived in California the preceding month, ‘wrote 
the following in his diary: “I am informed that I 
may send to Portland, Oregon, in the care of David C. 
Lewis, to hear from Mary B. Pinkham.” A few 
weeks later he wrote: “I am resolved to go on my 
way towards Oregon very soon.” The paths of the 
‘Quaker path-finders were beginning to converge upon 
Oregon. 
(To be continued in a later issue.) 


COLLEGE. RELIGION. 


BY ISAAC ’SHARPLESS. 


The president of one of our colleges has been 
collecting opinions as to the extent and nature of the 
religious influences which are operative in the life 
of the students of America. He says that the 
student has less “‘religiousness” but is more religious 
than the man of forty years ago. If we may inter- 
pret this statement, it probably means that his religion 
more directly affects his everyday life and is less 
talked about on special occasions. He may thus 
appear to be less religious, but in reality be more so. 

The président further says that the will, the con- 
science and the heart of the student are reached 
rather through the intellect than through the emo- 
tions. The old-fashioned’ prayer meeting, with its 
confessions of sin and revelations of personal experi- 
ence, are not so common or so influential as formerly, 
and the old formule seem to have less hold; while a 
speaker that appeals to the thoughtful mind is not 
only more interesting, but more impressive. 

The college student of today believes in a personal 
God, the God revealed by Christ. The noisy blasé 
skeptic of previous generations has largely disap- 
peared. He is neither interesting nor attractive. 
The value of many of the dogmas which divide sects 
may be questioned, but the student is generally 
fundamentally sound. He gets this belief because 
his philosophical studies reinforce the tendencies of 
his early home training. 

His religion is more sincere, more simple, more 
direct. The same change has occurred which makes 
the debate take the place of the oration. The ora- 
tion was remote from the immediate life of the 
atudents; the debate is practical and vital. 

His religion is ethical as well as intellectual. It 
seeks to help his fellows and the world around in 
practical ways. The college settlement and other 
forms of public service, not always unreligious, have 
taken the place of the purely religious mission. The 
impulse is vital, but not noisy or talkative. — 
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At the same time the moral tone of college life 
has improved. Drinking and dissipation have dimin- 
ished. This has been aided by athletics, the responsi- 
bility felt for fellows, and the jealousy for the good 
name of the college. 

The religion is more biblical. Never was the 
Bible studied more effectively or more extensively. 
With a lessened attention to the subject in the public 
schools, there is much more study both in the class 
room and by voluntary association in the colleges. 
Fifty thousand men are in the Bible classes of the 
Y. M. ©. A. of the 200,000 enrolled. The Bible is 


| studied, too, more intelligently than ever before. 


There is less stress laid on the special text and more 
on the general meaning and spirit of the gospel or 
epistle and the purport of the whole Testament. 

So far, I have attempted a paraphrase in general 
outline of the opinions of President, Thwing. It is 
impossible, with limited information, to judge as 
to the accuracy of the estimate. But, assuming its 
truth, there is something to deprecate, if more to 
encourage, in the analysis. 

It is not possible to leave out the emotions in 
any effective religion. It is, perhaps, primarily an 
appeal to them. A coldly correct theology, a life 
based alone on the moral virtues, will not satisfy 
the best ideals of men. The warmth of feeling, the 
enthusiasm of self-surrender, “the expulsive power 
of a new affection,” will have their large place in 
the best religion of the normal man. The intellect 
will determine much of the form which the life and 
the emotions will take, and will in the college mind 
have larger influence, and deservedly so, than in a 
community less well educated; but the intellectual 
man must learn to look below the form, upon the 
underlying spirit, and judge spiritual judgment. 

Nor can we expect the present verdict of many 
collegians that belief in doctrine is of little or no 
consequence to be the permanent verdict.. If this 
refers to the abstruse theology of the past, the details 
based on literal interpretations of certain texts, we 
may well be glad that they have ceased to grasp the 
age. But correct belief is in the aggregate a great 
aid to the best conduct. Just as true mathematical 
theory is necessary in order to build the best bridge, 
just as the true theory of disease and drugs is 
essential to the best cure of maladies, so is the best 
theory of life essential to the best living. He who 
believes only in expediency, however honest, will live 
a lower life than he who strives to pattern his actions 
in accordance with the revealed will of God. 

As to college morals, there seem to be many facts 
which justify a belief that a marked improvement 
exists. Things are still too bad in certain sections 
of our Eastern universities for us to say much. But 
these sections are becoming smaller and less influ- 
ential with each decade. The college age is the 
dangerous age in the lives of young men. Wherever 
a few hundred of them are grouped together, under 
any circumstances, there will be found more or less 
badness. But it is quite probable that there is less 
in college than in any grouping outside. There is 
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less temptation, more helpful influence, and more 
antidotes in the shape of wholesome employment than 
in the boarding houses where young business men 
congregate or in the crowds that take a holiday. 

Whether one considers intellectual, moral or relig- 
ious tendencies in college, there is much to give 
encouragement to the Christian, but not enough to 
justify him in the expectation that the weak boy, with 
vicious tendencies, will be able to steer a straight 
course through the temptations which still abound.— 
The Westonian. : 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 

New England Yearly Meeting, held at Provi- 
dence, R. L., the 22d to 26th ult., inclusive, was one 
of those’ occasions of uplift which give one a healthy 
stretch of vision. Gathered together in the Moses 
Brown School, with its social and intellectual asso- 
ciations, the yearly meeting found itself in an 
environment that approached the ideal—an environ- 
ment to which the members in attendance responded 
almost unconsciously, and, gathered in groups in 
the halls and on the campus, between sessions they 
conversed about personal and Society affairs to 
mutual edification and pleasure. The fellowship of 
the assembly could not easily have been improved, 
for, living in the same house and inspired by a com- 
mon purpose, they seemed for a whole week to be 
one great family, with a family’s community of 
interests and its bond of affection. So far as their 
relations one to another were concerned, to all out- 
ward appearances they were “friends.” 

Some special features of the meeting this year 
indicated a widespread desire to extend this fellow- 
ship. Almost every address on departmental work 
was: given by a member of some other religious body, 
with the broadening effect of a different viewpoint. 
Frequent reference was made to the changing social 
and industrial conditions of the local meetings, mak- 
ing necessary a readjustment of local methods. 
There seemed to be a deep-seated concern that we 


develop a ministry not merely sufficient in itself, but | 


a ministry of leadership that, while cultivating inde- 
pendent personality among the members, would also 
secure a co-operation of the whole membership in 
worship and service. Provision was made to send 
a delegate from the yearly meeting to each local con- 
gregation to report the proceedings to those who were 
prevented from attendance, to secure the deeper 
interest of the whole membership in the activities of 
the Society. 

The meeting on ministry and oversight was deeply 
concerned that the Church might look to its strong, 
intelligent young people for a solution of its spiritual 
problems. Inasmuch as the young people organized 
one year ago into a fellowship group to evolve plans 
to aid the Society, this exercise of the ministry and 
oversight harmonized with their purposes to good 
effect. Through the agency of this group the yearly 
meeting had more young people in attendance this 
year than for many years previous, and they applied 


themselves to learn the methods and purposes of the | 


yearly meeting and to aid in carrying them out. By 
planning social groups on the campus and an excur- 
sion to a place of interest to Friends, and by many 
courtesies and personal attention to the older people, 
they rendered a service that was highly appreciated. 

While there were not as many visiting ministers 
in attendance this year as usual, their ministry was 
unusually helpful. Those from other yearly meet- 
ings were: Rayner W. Kelsey, California, resid- 
ing at Haverford, Pa.; David M. Edwards, presi- 
dent of Penn College, Iowa, and William Kirby, 
Ohio. Of our own ministers residing at a distance 
were: Augustus T. Murray, of Leland Stanford 
University, Cal:, and Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College, Pa. 

On the interpretation of the discipline for associate 
membership requested by Parsonsfield Quarterly 
Meeting, the yearly meeting gave its judgment that 
the discretionary power as to receiving children whose 
parents were not Friends was vested in the monthly 
meetings. The yearly meeting concluded in much 
unity to approve the proposition from the Five Years’ 
Meeting to change the discipline relating to meetings 
on ministry and oversight. The statistics of mem- 
bership show a net loss of 58 for the year, reducing 
the total membership of the yearly meeting to 4,216, 
the loss being partly due to a pruning process in 
some of the monthly meetings. The summary of 
American epistles as presented by the Correspondence 
Committee brought before the meeting briefly and 
satisfactorily the chief aspects of the Society in 
America, while the London general epistle received 
such hearty approval as to be reprinted for general 
distribution. 

Because of the increase of expense for maintenance, 
the Moses Brown School and Oak Grove Seminary 
both face the alternative of a higher tuition or an 
increased endowment. 
the two schools has been maintained, and each from a 
social, intellectual and religions point of view, is 
worthy of perpetuation. 

The Evangelistic and Church Extension Commit- 
tee, previously supported by voluntary contributions, 
received this year, in addition to the usual offerings, 
an appropriation of $500 and a gift equal to the 
appropriation from an “interested Friend.” These 
gifts place a sum of nearly $1,500 at the disposal 
of the committee for its work the coming year. The 
Bible school report was encouraging, showing a gain 
in attendance in 25 out of the 60 schools. 

Probably the most absorbing subject before the 
yearly meeting was the Ramallah Mission, near 
Jerusalem, and the presence of Timothy Hussey, so 
recently from the mission, and his vivid description 
of the girls’ training home and the newly-finished 
meeting-house, together with his account of some of 
the results of the school in that locality, made the 
missionary session one of the best. A gift to the 
board of $1,400 has recently been made by Anna G. 
Wood, New Bedford. 

On First-day, the business of the yearly meeting 
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having ‘been completed, the time was entirely given 
to worship and social intercourse, being preceded by 
a most interesting Bible school, under the manage- 
ment‘of Wilbur K. Thomas, the yearly meeting super- 
intendent of Bible schools. The time and place of 
holding the yearly meeting next year, together with 
the anniversary celebration of the founding of the 
yearly meeting, was left to the permanent, board. 


L. 0. M. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


The forty-fourth annual session of Canada Yearly 
Meeting was held in the beautiful new buildings of 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario, from the 
24th to 28th of Sixth month. The assembly hall 
and class rooms afforded ample facilities for the 
meeting and work of committees. The school being 
closed for the summer vacation, the dormitories were 
used for the accommodation of delegates and visitors. 

The following ministers from other yearly meet- 
ings were present: Arthur Dann and Elizabeth F. 
Dann, of London Yearly Meeting; Joseph J. Mills, 
of California; James Renfrew, of New York, and 
Jacob Baker, of Ohio. Josiah Simms, an elder 
from Chicago, was also present with a minute, and 
J. J. Mills was accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. 

Wm. Harris, of Rockwood, was again appointed 
clerk, with John R. Webb, Leila Starr and Arthur 
Dorland assistants. 

_ On Sixth-day the work of the Friends African 
Industrial Mission and the Japanese work of the 
W. F. M. S. received attention. Both of these 
reports showed satisfactory advancement. In the 
evening a public meeting was held in the meeting- 
house under the auspices of the Young Friends 
Christian Association of Canada Yearly Meeting. 
Arthur G. Dorland occupied the chair, and intro- 
duced Dr. J. J. Mills, who delivered an address on 
“The Christian College in Its Relation to the 
Church.” 

The speaker said, in ‘substance: “The Christian 
college is an important factor to Church and State. 
Religion and education travel hand in hand. Who 
could not see the divine hand in preparing the world 
for the reception of the Gospel? Greek had become 
an almost universal language, and no language was 
better calculated to express the finer shades of mean- 
ing found in the Scriptures. The Church had 
nothing to fear from higher education. When God 
wanted a man to introduce the religion of Jesus 


Christ to the Gentiles, He found His messenger in. 


the apostle Paul, a Greek scholar. In fact, most 
religious uplifts that have come to the world came 
through men of education. It was Martin Luther, 
the scholar, who saw beyond the forms of the Church 
and declared that salvation came through Jesus Christ 
alone. Methodism, too, was the product of a bril- 
-liant Oxford scholar. While Quakerism was intro- 
duced by a man of no great learning, its widespread 
influence was largely due to such men as William 


iPenn and Robert Barclay. In this day over 6,000: 
-college graduates have heard the call to foreign fields, 
and about one-half of the missionaries sent out by 
Friends have been educated in our colleges. He’ 
‘was greatly rejoiced on returning to Canada to see 
‘that Pickering College was rebuilt and doing such 
;Splendid work. T’he success of that institution meant 
‘much to the future of Friends in this fast-developing 
icountry.” 

i The report on Pickering College was most gratify- 
‘ing. Although the cost of building has greatly 
‘increased in the past few years, yet by careful man- 
‘agement a fine structure of modern architecture and 
;equipment has risen from the ashes of the former 
ischool. The work of construction was not completed 
‘when the school opened, but notwithstanding this, the 
‘attendance has been fair and the results all that 
might be expected. é 

Mueh credit is due the principals, Dr. W. P. Firth 
and wife, and also the matron, Sarah A. Dale, for the 
‘able management of the institution. 

Each year a Friend is appointed to bring before 
the meeting of ministry and oversight a paper on 
some live topic. This year John R. Webb gave an 
excellent essay on “The Responsibility of Ministers 
and Elders to the Church.” 

The W. F. M.S. held a public meeting on Seventh- 
day evening. The excellent address given by 
Willard O. Trueblood we hope to see given in full 
in the columns of Tur American FRrenp in the near 
future. 

Three meetings for worship were held in the meet- 
ing-house on First-day and an open-air meeting on 
the college campus. All of these meetings were 
seasons of divine blessing, and the seed sown will 
bring forth fruit in time to come. 

On Second-day J. P. Rogers, chairman of the 
Home Mission Committee, gave a very satisfactory 
report of the work in our own fields, and at the public 
meeting in the evening, Wm. Moore spoke of “The 
Great Northwest and Its Needs.” He said: 

“Beyond what we have commonly spoken of as 
the Canadian Northwest lies the vast basin of the 
MacKenzie and the Yukon, a land whose resources 
and possibilities are only beginning to be understood. 
Already men are hearing “the call of the wild” and 
going into these great open places, and it is the duty 
of the Church to follow these with the gospel message. 
I wish, however, to sepak chiefly of the Central 
West that stretches from the eastern boundary of 
Ontario to the Rocky Mountains. This is a land 
great in extent, great in undeveloped resources, and 
great in spiritual opportunities—a land with fertile 
soil and a vast tide of immigrants journeying into it. 
To care for the spiritual needs of this growing popu- 
lation is the problem in the Christian Church. The 
West needs laborers to till her soil, population for 
her vacant spaces, homes to be centers of influence, 
schools to educate her people, railways for her com- 
merce, but, above all, the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Trained workers, consecrated 
and Spirit-filled, are much needed. Our work at 
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Hartney, Swarthmore and Victoria is encouraging, 
but there are other points, especially in the cities, 
where work should be opened. Are there not some 
on whom God has laid His hand for service who 
will find their niche to fill in this great new land?” 


F. C. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Every one who, in a devout spirit, has sat through the ses- 
sions of the World’s Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, 
that will close today, must have had the words of our Lord 
in His intercessory prayer for His apostles and followers very 
frequently upon his mind—“I in them and Thou in Me that 
they may be made perfect in one, and that*the world may 
know that Thou. hast sent Me.” The unity that from first to 
last has been most impressively manifest, has been the unity in 
Christ Jesus, our Common Lord, and that alone could produce 
the results that have been so remarkable. “I in them” is the 
secret of it all. And we have often thought how well pleas- 
ing it has been to Him to’ witness the answer to His prayer 
“that the world may know that Thou hast sent Me,” for never 
before has there been such a°concrete, whole world-testimony 
to His divinity and power. 

Denominationalism has been swallowed up in the thought of 
the undivided “body of Christ,” and yet no one can fail to 
have thought of the place and position in regard to it all of 
his own particular branch of that body and so a member of the 
Society of Friends may very properly have regarded it from 
that standpoint in which education and individual conviction 
have placed him. This view has been in the highest degree 
. satisfactory. Speakers of great prominence in nearly every 
Protestant denomination in the world have over and over 
again expressed, without qualification and with great 
emphasis, views that have always been held by Friends, many 
of which were held practically by no other body until quite 
recent times. 

The insufficiency of man and the all-sufficiency of Christ, 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
the leading, power and baptism of the Spirit and his qualifica- 
tion for service, that Christ chooses whom He will to be His 
ministers and anoints them for each particular duty to which 
He calls them, that Christ abides with the believer and that 
He rules in His Kingdom tipon the earth have been so fre- 
quently stated in the discussion of an endless variety of sub- 
jects that they were evidently the unquestioned belief of all. 
Silent prayer and communion have been frequently practiced 
by the conference. Nor was it alone on such positive state- 
ments that this was made apparent. It was also shown by 
what was not said. No ordinance was referred to as binding 
upon believers or as a means of grace. Two members of the 
extreme ritualistic branch of one of the churches referred to 
“an authorized ministry” and “the sacraments of the church,” 
in.a way that was not intended to press their particular views. 
This reference produced an instructive indication of the gen- 
erally entertained views by the manifest disapproval with 
which it was received. ‘The word baptism was indeed fre- 
quently used but only as an act of the public profession of 
faith upon the part of the recipient, and as the ceremony of 
the church for the reception of members. In no instance was 
any reference made to “baptismal -regeneration.”. Com- 
munion with Christ was the only communion referred to. 

The most striking statement in regard to denominational 
doctrines was that by a bishop of the Church of England 
when he said, “It is not necessary to teach converts either 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Westminster Catechism, for 
these are full of matters for controversy and do not belong 
to the essentials of religion.” 

It is evident that the churches have been brought to the 
position thus indicated by their experience in the mission 
fields, although we are justified in believing that the consistent 
teaching of Friends has not been without a measure of influ- 
ence. In this result of experience there is a remarkable 
parallel with the origin of the Society of Friends. The 
initial point in its beginning was an experience which George 
Fox found when the voice spoke to him “There is one who 
can speak to thy condition,’ and upon searching the Scrip- 
tures he found that his experience was in complete accord 
with the revealed word. The Society was not founded upon 
any theological proposition. So the churches have been 


[Seventh month 


brought in practical ways to see the spirituality of the Gospel 
by seeing what Christ does with the heathen convert who sur- 
renders himself to his Lord. 

While a sincere Friend must feel humbled with the thought 
of how little we have done in the great cause of world 
evangelization and in the active spread of the aspects of the 
gospel that we have been led to embrace we must rejoice that 
so much is being done in spreading the knowledge of the glad 
tidings of salvation everywhere and that such wide accept- 
ance of what we have regarded as our peculiar views is now 
indicated, and we should be determined more faithfully to 
fenik aloft the banner that was committed to us for the truth’s 
sake. 

; * James Woop. 
Edinburgh, Sixth month 23, r9I0. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Prof. Maurice M. Jones, Salem, Iowa, was very acceptably 
with Friends at West Milton, Ohio, First-day, the roth ult. 

Charles W. Sweet, Lawrence, Kan., has conducted a teach- 

ers’ training class in connection with the Bible school this 
winter. “Training of the Teacher,” by Schauffler, was used 
as a text book, and the class has been interesting and profit- 
able. 
_ Nearly seventy persons, mostly Friends, attended the open- 
ing meeting of the summer at Pocono Manor, on First-day, 
the 26th-ult. Two ministers were present. ‘The vocal exer- 
cises were. directed mainly to the need of true spiritual wor- 
ship and the reality of the union of the believer with our 
Father in Heaven. 

Hesper Quarterly Meeting was held at Prairie Center, Kan., 
the 11th and 12th ult. Charles W. Sweet, Lawrence, Kan., 
spoke on Seventh-day and First-day and the house was more 
than filled. It is estimated that about as many were standing 
outside near the open windows as were seated inside. Bible 
school conferences were held Seventh-day evening and First- 
day afternoon. 

Friends at Minneapolis, Minn., observed Children’s Day, the 
roth ult. Pastor A. Edward Kelsey gave a very interesting 
and instructive talk to the children, which was enjoyed by the 
older people, as well. The old song, “I Think When I Read 
That Sweet Story of Old,’ was sung as a solo by Marion 
Jones. The children sang and joined with their elders in 
responsive reading. 

Haverford Summer School, now in session, is inviting 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to spend the week- 
end from the oth to the 11th inst at Haverford College. 

On Seventh-day two informal conferences will be held, one 
on “The Ideal Meeting for Worship,” the other on “The Ideal 
Monthly Meeting.” 

First-day afternoon Augustus 'T. Murray, of Leland Stan- 
ford University will speak on “Worship.” 

The Greenfield Friends Foreign Missionary Society met at 
the home of Otto J. Ellis on the evening of the 21st ult. The 
president, Lucy Hill Binford, conducted the devotional part 
of the program. “Through Portugal, Rise and Decline, Peo- 
ple and Products,” was presented by Elizabeth Henly, assisted 
by Ida Brooks and Francine J. Stanley.. “The Alhambra” 
was described in a very pleasing manner. The roll call was 
responded to by bits of news from the mission fields and other 
current topics of general and religious interest. Dainty 


‘refreshments were served by the hostess during the social 


hour which followed. 


Charles F. and Mary L. Spann, with baby Esther, have 
reached the Friends Africa Industrial Mission. On Third 
month 31st they sailed from New York’and arrived at the 
mission five weeks and three days later. They suffered much 
from sea-sickness but now rejoice that they are actually on 
the field to which they have so long looked forward. 

In speaking of conditions Mary L. Spann says, “One cannot 
begin to know the awful needs here until they are among the 
people. I thought I knew before I started, but oh, I did not. 
I could not. I wish TI could take two or three little children, 
just as they are on the station, before a few Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies and I am sure they would not have to 
go unclothed long.” 


7, 1910.) 
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The adult schools in and near Philadelphia held a picnic on 
the Haverford Campus the afternoon of Sixth month 2sth. 
For three years the Philadelphia Adult School has enjoyed the 
hospitality of President Sharpless in a like capacity. This 
‘year the plan was altered and the picnic was made a joint 
affair, including Germantown Adult School, Germantown 
Working Men’s Association, and Camden Adult School as well 
as the Philadelphia school. The Working Men’s Association 
played baseball with a composite team from the other schools 
and defeated them in a three-inning game, 11 to 4. Herbert G. 
Wood, Woodbrooke, England, spoke to the men of the adult 
school work in Birmingham. Light refreshments were served. 

An outing like this, where the adult school men and their 
families can enjoy a breath of country air and extend their 
bond ‘of fellowship, will probably become an annual feature 
of the Philadelphia schools. 

The Friends Oriental News is an enterprising little paper 
published at Nanking, China. Esther H. Butler is editor, 
George F, DeVol, associate editor, and Emma D. Oliver, busi- 
ness manager. 

The paper has about 900 subscribers, which is a better pro- 
portionate circulation than any or all the Friends papers have 
in the United States. An item from the notes on the annual 
meeting says: 

“One afternoon meeting was largely given to the considera- 
tion of the Discipline in Chinese. At this meeting Pastor Gao 
was with us and read his annual report. Aside from such 
matters as we have in common with the meeting at home 
there are questions relating to plural ‘marriages, infant 
betrothals, foot-binding, etc. The discipline is now in the 
hands of a committee for careful examination and we hope 
to have it in print before another year.” 

On Sixth month 22d there was a reunion at Birmingham, 
Pa., of the present members of the meeting, representatives 
of the old Birmingham families who attended years ago, 
former pupils of the nearby Friends school and other inter- 
ested Friends. Those who arrived in the morning attended 
the meeting for worship, after which the guests gathered under 
the big trees in the yard to partake of a basket lunch. 

Before the exercises in the afternoon, the old meeting-house, 
erected in 1763, was inspected. It is of two-fold interest, as 
being the older building and also on account of its use as a 
hospital in Revolutionary times. The old grave yard, with its 
. quaint stone wall, and the little octagonal school-house were 
also visited. About 1.30 P. M. Friends assembled again at the 
meeting-house to listen to papers of a historical and reminis- 
cent character read by Anna Forsythe, Benjamin Sharpless, 
Anna G. Cope, Sidney S. Yarnall, Susanna S. Kite and Walter 
Brinton. A closing address was given by Isaac Sharpless. It 
is estimated over 250 persons visited the grounds during’ the 
day. 


Elam Henderson who has taken the late Arthur Swift’s place 
in the mission at Hectors’ River, Jamaica, finds plenty to do. 
Here is an extract from a recent letter: “Last week I 
attended two funerals, each at 7 o'clock A. M., presided at an 
all-day Bible school district conference, gave a short talk as 
leader of our Wednesday morning 6 o’clock prayer meeting, 
acted as presiding clerk at monthly meeting on Monday even- 
ing, spent Tuesday evening with our pastoral committee in 
regular session, went to Amity Hall for free-labor night on 
Thursday evening, besides teaching half-days, superintending 
the construction of a memorial bell tower, attending to cor- 
respondence, and finished by preaching three times yesterday 
at two places, one of which required a drive of more than 15 
miles. Except the preaching (I commonly preach but twice) 
this was not an unusual week; for two of our members are 
to be buried today and another is at the point of death, and 
there are committee meetings for this evening and tomorrow 
night. O, yes, I enjoy it, but you know that only stored fuel 
is being burned. How long it will endure remains to be seen. 
It is a glorious work; people are in dire need of the gospel 
and are kindly receptive. Efforts in their behalf are deeply 
appreciated.” 


The London Friends Historical Society held its annual 
meeting during yearly meeting week. The secretary, Norman 
‘Penney, reported that the publication of the Journal had been 
continued. A supplement, now in the press, was the first of a 
series in which it was intended to reprint documents relating 
to Friends preserved at the public record office. Volume I, 


to be published shortly, would comprise the period to the 


death of Oliver Cromwell. 


The report of George Benington, treasurer, showed a bal- 
ance on the right side. A. Neave Brayshaw was elected presi- 
dent, and Amelia Mott Gummere, Haverford, near Philadel- 
phia, vice-president. 

A minute was made expressing general approval of the 
scheme of Albert Cook Myers, Pennsylvania, to collect, edit 
and publish for the first time the complete literary remains 
of William Penn. It was suggested that some of the funds 
of the Society could well be spent in publishing indexes to 
certain books the value of which is much diminished on 
account of this lack. Two such books of great historical 
value were William Beck’s “London Friends Meetings” and 
the “Life of George Whitehead.” Manuscript indexes of 
these and other books have been prepared, but have not yet 
been published. : ; 

In conclusion, the chairman commended “First Publishers 
of Truth” to the notice of those responsible for preparative 
meeting libraries. 

Raymond Holding writes from Matehuala: ‘Last First-day 
night our temperance meeting was especially blessed. Seven 
men and five women signed the pledge. 

“The building is nearing completion, and looks fine. 1! 
think it will be very convenient. When I began I thought I 
would keep the work at arm’s length, but I got into it, and it 
got hold of me. It was difficult to stand and look on, The 
men have worked better by seeing me get quite as soiled as 
any of them. While I have a few cuts, bruises, and mashed 
fingers, I have had a good time, apart from seeing a good, 
substantial building go up quickly. An American business 
man stepped in this P. M. and remarked that it was a splendid 
structure. ; 

“While in Victoria we had a rather strenuous sojourn—meet- 
ings every night, aside from numerous family visits, talks 
with boys and girls, song services, and one funeral. I feel safe 
in saying that our efforts have been blessed of God. In the 
short space of ten days only a good beginning has been pos- 
sible. Sunday night was the last meeting when ten persons 
gave in their names as candidates. The meetings were just 
getting to be interesting and new people were attending. We 
have had a good time in the meetings, hearty co-operation on 
the part of the missionaries as well as many of the members. 
It is a large and fertile field and there are great possibilities. 
The series was satisfactory and I feel quite sure much good 
would have resulted from further efforts.” (Raymond Hold- 
ing was called home on account of the serious illness of his 
son, who has since improved, but is not yet well). 

He continues: “My visit at Victoria created a warm place 
in my heart for the work there, and all the workers. It is a 
promising field. Splendid material in the boys and girls from 
which to develop our future workers. 

“We are now beginning a sort of house canvass of all the 
homes here in Matehuala, with an object of placing God’s 
word in every home. Through the kindness of S. E. Allen, 
Hartville, Cal., a donation of $50 was made with which to 
purchase Bibles, Testaments, portions and tracts. By sys- 
tematically working the city many homes will thus be evangel- 
ized. Two families that received tracts have already called 
for Bibles, and very encouraging reports are coming in from 
other sources. The same process was followed in a near-by 
village. Now many of the people ask for preaching services. 


BORN. 


Jones—To I. Lindley and Lida Jones, Wilmington, Ohto, 
Sixth month 10, 1910, a son, Allen Pickering. 


MARRIED. 


Emery-GoopyEar—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Emma Goodyear, 1526 Maple Street, Wichita, Kan., Sixth 
month 11, 1910, Charles Clare Emery, to Bertha E. Goodyear. 
At home, 511 South Glenn Avenue, Wichita, Kan. 


Witson-Fipter.—At Emporia, Kan., Third month 17, Io10, 
Jesse Wilson and Alice Fidler. 


DIED. 


Hapiey.—At Wichita Falls, Texas, Third month 11, 1910, 
Cassie Hadley, in her sixty-sixth Ae She was a member of 
Friendswood Monthly Meeting, Texas. 
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Che Iuternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
‘LESSON III.: SEVENTH MONTH 17, IQIO. 


PETER’S CONFESSION. 


MATTHEW 16: 13-28. 


* Gorpen Text.—Thou art Christ the Son of 
.the living God. Matt. 16: 16, f 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


, Second-day, Seventh month 11th. Peter’s 
confession. Matt. 16: 13-28. 
eats A previous confession. John 6: 
-70. 
Fourth-day. The only name. Acts 4: 1-12, 
Fifth-day. Peter’s witness. Acts 10 : 34-43. 
heim Martha’s confession. : John 11: 
I 


27, 
Seventh-day. The corner-stone. I Pet. 2: 
I-10, 
First-day. 
16-33. 
Time.—Autumn of A. D. 20. 


Place-—Probably about 25 miles north- 
east of the Sea of Galilee, near Mount 
Hermon, not far from Caesarea Philippi. 


Parallel Passages (in part).—Mark 
8727;,9:1; Luke 9: 18-27. 

Caesarea Philippi was so called be- 
cause Herod Philip had enlarged and 
beautified the town; the name also dis- 
tinguishes it from the greater and better- 
known city on the coast, sometimes 
called Caesarea Palestina. The popula- 
tion of Caesarea Philippi was chiefly 
Gentile, and it is more than likely that 
Jesus went there for a quiet opportunity 
for teaching His disciples concerning 
His approaching sufferings and death. 

As will be seen by the parallel pas- 
sages, Peter’s great confession is in all 
three of the synoptic Gospels, though 
the promise to Peter is found only in 
Matthew. Besides this difference, the 
wording of the first question varies in 
the three Gospels. All accounts should 
be carefully compared. 


Confession by Christ. Matt. 10: 


13: ,, Coasts.” Better “regions” or 
“parts. ,, Disciples,” apparently the 
Twelve.” “Who do men say that the 


Son of Man is.” R. V. 

14. “Some say John the Baptist; 
some, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets.” R. V. The Jewish 
legends represented Jeremiah, as well as 
Elijah, a forerunner of the Messiah. 
Note that Jesus is not spoken of as 
the Messiah. Whatever the people may 
have thought at one time, they seem 
by this time to have given up the thought 
of His being the Messiah. 
mls “But who say ye that I am?” 
“Ye” is emphatic. The disciples, from 
their close companionship with Jesus, 
ought to know best of all. Compare 
John 14:9. 

16. “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” The wording dif- 
fers in each Gospel, though there is no 
difference in its essential meaning. It is 
clear from what follows that Peter’s 
ideal of what Christ should be was very 
defective. “Living God,” in contrast 
with the false gods of the heathen, and 
also to express the personal, life-giving 
character of God. Compare Ps. 7 esha ye 
84:2; it Cor. 3:3; Hosea 1:10. 
ware Bar-Jonah.” R. V. Son of John. 

Flesh and blood.” A Hebrew phrase 
exactly equivalent to our “mortal man.” 
This knowledge had not come through 
intellectual power or through some out- 
side human medium, but through the 
direct revelation and conviction in 
Peter’s own heart. 


' Peter, as confess 
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18. This famous verse has been: the 
occasion of endless| controversy::and dis- 
cussion. The majority of the fathers 
and the older gommentators regard 
Peter’s confession 'as the “rock”; while 
the majority of modern commentators 
regard Peter as the “rock.” 
of fact, the essential meaning is very 
nearly the same, |“because it is tpon 

ng faith in Christ’s 
divinity, that the ;Church is founded.” 
The original seerns to show without 
question that Peter was the spokesman 
of the Twelve—the regular expression, 
if Christ had meant to emphasize Peter 
alone, would hav¢ been, “upon thee,” 
not, “upon this | rock.” This latter 
expression would seem to mean “on the 
sureness of thy faithful heart, to which 
thy name bears witness.” “Peter” means 
“a rock,” and the!original would read, 
“Thou art a rock, 'and upon this rock.” 
“Church.” ‘This word is found in the 
Gospels only here,and in Matt. 18:17. 
The modern meaning of the word must 
not be read into it.' It is frequently used 
in the Septuagint where it means “con- 
eregation” or “assémbly” (Josh. 8 : 35; 
II Chron. 1:3; 6:3, etc), and here it 
means simply those who believe in 
Christ, who from that very fact form 
an assembly or society; but there is no 
hint of an organized Church is the 
modern sense. “The gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against.” R. V. The 
word in the original is not “Gehenna,” 
“Fell,” but “Hades,” the abode of the 
dead. It means that death shall not con- 
quer it. Death was taken “by the 
Hebrews as a type of the unconquerable. 


Compare Ruth 1:17; I Cor. 15:26; 
Cant. 8: 6. 
19. “Kingdom of Heaven.” The rule 


of Christ upon earth, not Heaven itself. 
This is the meaning. of the phrase in 
the Gospels without exception. (Compare 
Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:15.) ‘The mean- 
ing of the verse is that power is given 
to Peter to decide questions which might 
arise. That he was taken as repre- 
senting the disciples is clear from Matt. 
18: 18, where the same words, “bind and 
loose,” are used in regard to the Twelve. 
The expression is a Jewish one, and 
must be taken in the technical Jewish 
sense. To “bind” is to forbid; and to 
“loose” is to permit. “Just as a rabbi 
of great knowledge would decide what 
was according to the provisions of the 
oral law, was allowed or prohibited, so 
Peter would decide what, according to 
the teaching of Christ, was permitted or 
not. In this authority the other apostles 
were to share’ (Matt. 18:18): Note 
that it is not “whomsoever,” but “what- 
soever,” neuter gender. There is nothing 
in the New ‘Testament to show that 
Peter had, or exercised, any greater au- 
thority in the Church than others, or 
that he claimed it. It is true he was 
the spokesman anda leader, but so was 
John; and James, who was not one of 
the T'welve, evidently exercised far more 
authority. As a matter of fact, there 
is no Scripture authority or early evi- 
dence for the assumption of the Roman 
Catholic Church as to the position 
claimed for Peter. 

20. The time was not yet come to 
proclaim this teaching. 

21, 22. Such teaching seemed to be a 
death blow to all their hopes, for they 
could not imagine such a thing to hap- 
pen to the Messiah. 

23. “Stumbling block.” R. V. Because 


As a matter. 
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such a saying was practically a renewal 
of the temptation to obtain the glory of 
the Kingdom in some other way than 
that of suffering and death. . ORS 
24, 25. ‘The path of self-denial and 
humility is the one for the follower of 
Christ. ‘This truth is stated in a para- 
doxical. form. ee 
26. For the word “soul” in the A. V. 
the R. V. rightly substitutes the word 
life.’ ~The word is the same as that 
in verse 25. The contrast’ is’ not, as 
the verse is generally quoted, between 
gaining this world and losing the next, 
but. between gaining worldly prosperity 
and losing ‘spiritual life. The second 
clause: means, “When a man’s life has 
been spent, what can he give as a ransom 
‘or price to get it back?” The ‘answer is, 
of course, nothing! It is gone, and gone 
beyond recall—it cannot be lived over. 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D.. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] . 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 17, IQIO.. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF 
LETTER-WRITING. 

Ps, AS tut ol }OMNGs 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK.) 

Second-day, Seventh month 11th. Letters of 


warning, |) TieCor.42.% 935230! 2,210. 

Third.day.. Of commendation, 
T, 2s 

Fourth-day. Of instruction. Rom. 1: 1; 
ude 3. . 

Fifth-day. Of friendship. III John. 

Sixth-day. Of pleading. Philemon 1-25. — 

Seventh-day. Of encouragement. I Pet. 1: 
3-7, 22-25. 

We have many ways now of over- 
leaping the barriers that separate us, so 
that it almost seems as if the bodily 
presence were hardly bounded as in the 
old days. The message of the courier, 
bearing perhaps some’ private token to 
authenticate him to the recipient, with 
the risks of imperfect memory, bad faith 
or personal disaster, gave way to the 
written missive which could be preserved 
intact and passed from hand to hand 
in case of need. ‘Then the postal ser- 
vice, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
wireless service, each rising higher in 
the scale’ of achievement and each ap- 
proximating more closely the efficiency 
and ubiquity of God. For it is a re- 
flection of the divine that enables us to 
reach an absent mind and share a 
thought with one whom seeing not we 
love. And the message that calls aid 
from the unseen rescuers hastening in 
response to the electric signal that moves 
through the mysterious paths of the 
air, bespeaks the plan and purpose of 
God the Creator to reveal ‘Himself in 
many ways to man, that by one means . 
or another He may gain access to needy 
hearts of men. : 

The great missionary of the New 
Testament multiplied himself and per- 
petuated his message and knowledge of 
the truth by means of letters written 
to meet the needs of the Churches of 
his day. Rome and Corinth and Phil- 
ippi'and Ephesus rested in turn on his 
thought, and the limitations of physical 
life constrained him to write the words 
he might have spoken in bodily presence 
if occasion had served, and thus speak- 
“ing them they might have been lost to 
us or only fragmentarily , transmitted. 


12-15. 


Rom, 16: 


7, 1910. ] 
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So the very limitations of travel and | 
the infrequency of communication, which | 
Yed no doubt to the longer and fuller 
presentation ot Paul’s teachings, were 
fruitful to our blessing and a lasting 
benediction to the race. 

There is no doubt that the cheap, 
easy and frequent means of communi- 
cation available today have all but de- 
stroyed letter-writing as an art. We 
are so little used to real letters that we 
hardly realize what an occasion the 
reading or the writing of them once 
signified. We imagine that we might 
express the intimate thought so much 
better if only we could give tone of 
voice and glance of eye with the utter- 
ance of spoken words; and yet the 
language of a hundred years ago lent 
itself to many a message of comfort, 
instruction and cheer, because the 
writers gave themselves to the purpose 
of imparting themselves to their readers. 

“This is Paul’s method, and this is our 
Lord’s—a study of the means of access 
to heart and mind with a thought of the | 
need to be met and a disregard of cost | 
and effort if only the end can. be at- 
tained. The prophets were couriers, 
bringing broken fragments of the divine 
revelation, but the effulgence of Heaven’s 
glory was manifested at length that 
we might have a more exact knowledge 
of God’s will and our privilege; and 
what we receive we may give—world- 
wide fellowship. 


NEW PUBLICATION | 
(Continued from page 418.) 
is unique in its field and would be found | 
useful for presentation by the W. C. | 
T. U. women-all over our land. | 
“Ancient Customs of Friends,” by | 
Elmina Wilson and Miriam McDivitt, | 
and “Pioneer Life One Hundred Years | 
Ago,” by Harlow Lindley, contain in- | 
formation of the past which it is well to | ‘ 
preserve. 
.“Elements of Strength in a Friends 
Business Meeting,” by Wilson S. Doan; | 
“The Outlook for Friends,” by Elbert 
Russell, of Earlham College; “World- | 
wide Fellowship,” by Rufus M. Jones, | 
of Haverford, are all: by writers who 
have more than a national reputation, | 
and their contributions deserve to be | 


widely read and circulated. | 


if 


| Wm. 
our attention to the value of “hope and 
| memory.” 


| exerted, for it ever 
| victory for—peace. 


| Building, Richmond, 
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DIRECTORS 
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MARRIOTT C. MORRIS: 
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JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. SR 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L. RUBE 


The book contains brief biographies of 
Elijah and Naomi Coffin, Walter T 
Carpenter, Edward Shaw, John Haw- 
kins, Joseph Plummer, Dr. John TT. 
Plummer and Sarah A. E. Hutton, and 


| a list of the relics of pioneer days which 


were on exhibition during the centennial. 

Not the least in interest are the poems. 
One of these commemorates the life of 
W. Birdsall, and another directs 


The book should have a place in 
every library, showing as it does the 
value of Quaker thought and influence 
wherever and whenever it has been 
shows a bloodless 


Copies may still be had by apply- 
ing to Charles H. Moore, Odd Fellows’ 
Indiana. 
in cloth 

paper 


Price, 50 cents 


“ 


Postage 
Frances M. Ropinson. 
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THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS HOLINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


A school that aims to meet the needs of 
the soul, as well as the mind and body. 
Deep spirituality, holy refinement, thorough 
scholarship, good teachers, low expenses, 
best of work. 

Easily reached, fine location, good water, 
healthful climate, fine building lots, and 
small tracts of ground for sale. Write for 
catalogue. Address, 


O. A. NESBITT, Sec., Georgetown, Ill. 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings pemovai Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
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7 “Qur Youths’ Friend” 


is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 
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ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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vi FARM MORTGAGES SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


iimeays) Lhe Garden Primer 
PRIMER 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner, 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloth, . . . $1.00 
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grade first mortgage loans on improved real 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 
estate in Eastern Oklahoma, the richest 


agricultural] country in the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third 
value. All securities personally inspected 
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Index (postpaid), $1.50 
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The Optinist 


There was a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright; 
Because he slept at night; 
Because God gave him sight 
To gaze upon his child! 
Because his little one 

Could leap and laugh and run; 
Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 
He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free; 
Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love, and he 
Shared all the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew; 
Because the sweet wind blew; 
Because that he could hew 
And hammer, he was glad. 


S. E. Kiser. 
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Events and Comments 


—_— 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Mexican National Sunday-school 
‘Association will be held in Mexico City, 
Ninth month oth to 14th. ‘The leaders 
of the International Association are 
arranging for a tour to the old city of 
Mexico. A special train will be made 
up at St. Louis, entirely of standard | 
Pullman cars, equipped with dining cars, 
bath rooms, barber shops, etc. ‘The train 
will be headquarters for the delegates 
while staying in Mexico City. The run 
is to be made straight through to 
Mexico without stopping for sight-see- 
ing, but on the return trip, however, 
several stops are arranged for. 

Write to Marion Lawrence, 805 Hart- 
ford Bldg., Chicago, Ill., for particulars. 


An expedition of the British Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union reports that at a height 
of 2,000 feet among the snow mountains 
of New Guinea a tribe of pygmies has 
been discovered. Their average height 
is about four feet three inches, and the 
characteristics of the negrito are evi- 
dent. Hitherto the negrito has not been 
known to exist except in the Andaman 
Islands of the Bay of Bengal, in the 
northern Malay Peninsula, and in cer- 
tain parts of the Philippines. They are 
exceedingly black, have very broad 
noses and frizzly hair which grows in 
peppercorn tufts, and possess arms 
which, though longer in proportion than 
with Caucasians, are not so exaggerated 
as those of the Central African pygmies. 
They are said to be a good-tempered 
folk of hospitable instincts provided they 
have not been ill-treated. 


The Terra Nova, which is to bear 
Captain Scott and his British explora- 
tion party to Antarctic waters, has begun 
its long voyage. The expedition carries 
fifty men, including twenty-four from 
the royal navy and one army officer. 
The expectation is that Cape Town will 
be reached about the 1st of next month. 
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Melbourne by Ninth month 13th,- New 
Zealand by Tenth month 13th and 
McMurdo Sound near the end of the 
year. The “Western” party will land 
there to establish headquarters and 


depots on the route toward the pole, 
while another party will explore King 
Edward’s Land. ‘The final start for the 
goal will probably take place in Tenth 
month. The journey will carry the party 
over. the plateau of the Great Barrier, 
through mountain passes, and finally on 
to the lofty inland plain, the hope being 
to reach the pole by the 22d of T'welfth 
month. ‘The party is well equipped for 
scientific investigation, and, whether or 


| not the farthest south is reached, the 


world’s knowledge will be increased by 
its records. And it is safe to say that 
if success should come in sight Captain 
Scott will not be worried lest he share 
the honors with some other white man. 


The ‘national anniversary just passed 
will probably be remembered longer as 
the date of Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller’s death than as that of any other 
event. He passed away early on the 
morning of the 4th at Sorrento, a sum- 
mer colony on Frenchman’s Bay, about 
five miles from Bar Harbor, Me. He 
was 77 years old. 

To him fell the honor of third rank 
for length of service as presiding justice 
in the highest tribunal of the American 
Government. He was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for 22 years, but Chief Justice Marshall 
presided over the court for 32 years and 
Chief Justice Taney for 28 years. 

Although Justice Fuller before Grover 
Cleveland sent his name to the Senate, 
Fourth month 30, 1888, for confirmation 
as Chief Justice was practically unknown 
except to members of the legal profes- 
sion, he came of a family distinguished 
for its service on the bench. His 
maternal grandfather, Nathan Weston, 
was from 1834 to 1841 Chief Justice of 
the State of Maine, and his paternal 
grandfather, Henry Wells Fuller, was 
on the bench of Kennebec County, Me., 
while his father was a_ well-known 
lawyer. 

In Maine, where he was born on 
February 11, 1833, he had been known 
as a well-behaved rather scholarly lad. 
He had gone to Bowdoin College, and, 
incidentally, there won most of the 
prizes for elocution. He had gone 
down to Harvard Law School for one 
year. 

Finally he blossomed forth as a full- 
fledged lawyer and politician of a high- 
minded sort in his native city of 
Augusta. He became associate editor 
on a Democratic paper called The Age. 
and about the same time was elected 
president of the City Council and then 
City Solicitor. Soon thereafter he left 
Maine for the greater opportunities of 
life in’ Chicago. 

From 1856 to 1888 he lived in Chicago, 
but attracted little attention outside his 
immediate circle of friends and asso- 
ciates at the bar until he undertook the 


defense of Bishop Charles Edward 
Cheney against the attempt of an 
ecclesiastical council to deprive the 


Bishop of his office and rectory on 
the eround of canonical disobedience. 

His knowledge of ecclesiastical history 
and procedure and the writings of the 
fathers astonished those who conducted 
the case, and his argument of the cause 
of the Bishop before the Supreme Court 
of Illinois is referred to still as a 
forensic effort seldom, if ever, surpassed 
in that court. 
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President Taft acted promptly on his 
privilege of withdrawing public land 
from private entry. Last week, within 
ten days after the new law was passed 
defining his power in this particular, he 
signed orders for the withdrawal of 
8,495,731 acres of power site, phosphate 
and petroleum land. 

The President also appointed five 
engineer officers of the army who are 
to constitute a board which will pass 
upon the reclamation projects to be 
completed under the recent appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000. It is hinted that 
there are other important 
ments to come with regard to the con- 
servation policy of the present adminis- 
tration. 


These withdrawal orders were the 
first specifically authorized by law. 
President Roosevelt inaugurated the 


policy of withdrawing public lands under 
the general theory of the right of the 
executive to do anything in the interest 
of the public domain not prohibited by 
law. President Taft has acted in the 
same way. But the right of the exe- 
cutive to make these withdrawals has 
been questioned in suits now pending in 
the Federal Courts, and the President 
secured the passage of a bill by the last 
Congress giving him definitely the 
authority to withdraw lands pending 
special legislation for their disposition. 
The bill was made an administration 
measure: and was finally approved the 
day Congress adjourned. : 

President Taft also signed orders of 
withdrawal covering public lands and 
lands in national forests in Alaska, in 
which workable coal is known to occur, 
thus ratifying, confirming and continu- 
ing in full force and effect the order of 
withdrawal made by direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1906. 

The areas involved in the power sites 
withdrawn are: 


ACRES 
IA TIZONA a nos Otters Aah ete 107,550 
Cahitorniy avieee tate. neo ee 47,780 
Coloradoiss 3056 ee ee & 201,549 
Idaho. d. gastie batts tee eee 230,071 
Montana #.0 th. 5 cs cba coer 122,515 
Nevada =... ar. onl acne ee eee 14,501 
New sMiexicoAdinect) echo 14,536 
Oferon (6107 Se eae , 6170721 
Wtah 22.063 «actos hae ome eee 379,912 
Washinoton! alaasecseey meee 55,430 
Wy Onin eyo) Teepe: ae ee 103,396 
The phosphate land withdrawals are: 

ACRES 
Bloridas 3. s.t2e eee eee 27,400 
Ndahow jens. roe ee eees Serede 1,102,317 
Utah . so.  Sehicee teas ae eee 107,545 
Wy Omics’ ameeiae ree eeee 1,381,851 


Petroleum land withdrawals cover the 
following: 


ACRES 
ATIzOna. Oc eee eer ey ee ene 230,400 
California ?-~canemapiseck = aneeeee 2,482,750 
Colorad Oi. ae yee 87,474 
Louisiana” acer rite acter eten 341,720 
New) Mexicoas.cta are creen cee 419,001 
Orégon! 5. .aaeeeeraseee ee See 74,840 
Utah » 3's: Qe eee ee eee 581,564 
Wey Omit oi acer eee ee ee 255,461 


Builder’s Man—“Hi, guv’ner, that new 
row of ’ouses in Maple Grove are all 
fallen down like a pack o’ cards.” , 

Builder—‘Tdiot! Didn’t I tell vou not 
to take the scaffolding down till vou’d 
put the wall-papers up?”—London Opin- 
ion. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE EASY MINISTRY. 


Most people like to be told what they already think. 
They enjoy hearing their own opinions and ideas 
promulgated, and no amens are so hearty as the ones 
which greet the reannouncement of views we have 
always held. ; 

The natural result is that speakers are apt to give 
their hearers what they want. They take the line of 
least resistance and say what will arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the people before them, and they get their 
quick reward. They are popular at once. ‘There is 
a high tide of emotion as they proceed to tell what 
everybody there already thinks, and they soon find 
themselves in great demand. 

The main trouble with such an easy ministry is 
that it isn’t worth doing. It accomplishes next to 
nothing. It merefy arouses a pleasurable emotion 
and leaves lives where they were before. And yet 
not quite where they were either, for the constant 
repetition of things we already believe dulls the mind 
and deadens the will and rather 
strengthens the power of the life. It is an easy min- 
istry both for speaker and hearers, but it is ominous 
for them both. The prophet has a very different 
task. He cannot give people what they want. He 
is under an unescapable compulsion to give them 
what his soul believes to be true. He cannot take 
lines of least resistance; he must work straight up 


weakens 


against the current. 
effects ; he must slowly educate his people and compel 
them to see what they have not seen before. - The 
amens are very slow to come to his words, and he 
cannot look for emotional thrills. He must risk all 
that is dear to himself as he sets himself to his 
task, and he is bound to tread lonely winepresses 
before he can see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied. 

Every age has these two types of ministry. They 
are both ancient and familiar. There are always 
persons who are satisfied to give what is wanted, who 
are glad to cater to popular taste, who like the quick 
returns. 

But there are, too, always a few souls to be found 
who: volunteer for the harder task. They forego 
the amens and patiently teach men to see farther than 
they have seen before. Their first question is not 


He cannot work for quick’ 


than | 


what do people want me to say, but what is God’s 
truth which today ought to be heard through me, and 
knowing that, they speak. They do not move their 
hearers as the other type does; they do not reach so 
many, and they miss the popular rewards—but they 
are compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses as 
they fight their battles for the truth, and they have 
1 ile a Ie 


their joy. 


BETTER GET INTO THE WORK. 
Four articles on Church extension have appeared 
in our columns within the past two months, written 
by three different men from as many fields of labor. 


They tell of work being accomplished, and something 


of how and why it succeeds. They are well worth 
re-reading. One of them tells how, since 1905, a 
meeting has been built up in a large city on the 
Pacifie coast; another gives an account of a work, 
begun less than a year ago, in a Nebraska town; and 
the third outlines the activities centering about a 
somewhat older mission in a historic section of a 
colonial city on the Chesapeake Bay. The fourth 
article supplements the second by emphasizing the 
central idea underlying the work. All treat of city 
missions, but the temper of the people dealt with 
and the geographical location of the work could not 
be more widely separated in the United States. 
They give us a picture of Quakerism at work in the 
staid East, and in the venturesome, unsettled West 
and Far West. 

I doubt not that many read the articles and put 
their papers: aside saying, “I am glad to hear of the 
work, but there is little new and startling in the 
way it is being done. All these plans and methods 
are well known, and all this talk about location, equip- _ 
ment and point of contact is familiar.” Quite true, 
but too many of us are like the fellow who got up 
at 5 o’clock every morning during the winter. At 
least he intended to; he believed in it; he promised 
himself as much; and he certainly was going to; 
but, in thinking the matter over, he could not remem- 
ber a single time when he had really faced the cold 
that early in the day. Now, the splendid thing about 
this work in Oakland, Fremont and Baltimore is not 
its innovations, but the fact that a few Friends are 
putting their good ideas into practice. 
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The dynamic effect of such efforts cannot be 
overestimated. The work at Fremont was the chief 
source of inspiration to the recent Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting. The success of one courageous attempt to 
meet present needs with up-to-date methods brought 
new visions of Church extension, and the man who 
was used of God as a leader in the experiment was 
made yearly meeting superintendent of evangelistic 
work. The enthusiasm with which Nebraska Friends 
are entering upon their new year would be impossible 
apart from the Fremont mission. It is the old 
power of example getting a new grip. We have only 
to look back in our own experience to realize its force. 
How often, having lapsed into indifference or having 
drifted with the current for a time, we have been 
thrilled with new courage and brought to action by 
someone, burning with the fire of conviction, who 
dared to do what everybody felt should be done. 
This is the glory of the efforts described in the 
articles referred to. 

But the methods are not to be ignored. The point 
emphasized in the Fremont work, which is located in 
an old hotel building near two saloons, and is open 
seven days in the week, is that Christian workers 
must live close to the people whom they expect to 
reach. ‘The Church,” to use the words of the writer, 
“will have to lay her own heart, warm and throbbing, 
close beside the sobbing, aching heart of the world.” 
Not only must she seek to be a good Samaritan, but 
also to improve the road to Jericho by making con- 
ditions such that men shall be less likely to fall 
thieves. The co-operative feature of the 
Baltimore mission is its special contribution. It is 
a splendid example of what can be accomplished by 
a kind of effort which, I believe, 
is destined to find a large place in the coming work 
of the Church. The Oakland Meeting seems to 
have followed more closely the conventional mission 
methods. The work began in a tent, and is now 
housed in a church building. 
the writer says: 
conservative 


among 


religious team-work 


Commenting upon it 
“Friends, Eastern and Western, 
and liberal, modern and anti-modern, 
and the rest, will never agree in every point of 
method. But those who press into the harvest field 


and labor, 


meeting problems as they come, these are they who 


learning their lessons at their work, 
are really working out the salvation of present-day 
Quakerism. Those of us who keep hesitating, who 
do not fling ourselves into the battle because we 
are forever discussing about where and how to 
strike, would better catch some of the spirit shown 


by the little company of Friends at Oakland.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We wish to commend the leading article this week 
to our readers not alone for the information which 
it imparts, but for the exhaustive and masterly way 
with which it handles a large subject. Would that 
we had men in every yearly meeting to study their 
respective fields with as broad and statesmanlike a 
erasp. 


[For ,THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE EVANGELIZATION OF JAPAN.* 


A Study in Conditions, Principles and Policies. 
BY GILBERT BOWLES. 


I. The Field and People. 

Japan is fitted to become in mental and moral, no 
less than in material civilization, the middle term 
between the Occident and the Orient. Whether we 
will or no, the words still ring in our ears, “Japan 
leading the Orient—but whither ?” 

The Japanese race is prolific. Increasing at the 
rate of 1 per cent. per year, they now number 
52,000,000 besides 3,250,000 Formosans. The 
absence of sharp caste distinctions and the relatively 
high social standing of the missiqnary secure for him 
access to the upper and middle as well as the lower 
classes of society. 


IT. Growth in Church Membership. 

The growth in Church membership, not including 
the Roman and Greek Catholics, has been as follows: 
1879, 2,701; 1882, 4,367; 1889, 31,875; 1900, 
42,461; 1908, 73,422. 

This shows an extremely rapid growth between 
the years 1882 and 1889 a very slow growth between 
1889 and 1900, and a more normal growth during 
the last eight years. ‘These figures correctly repre- 
sent the temper of the periods, which may be called 
the advance, the reaction and the recovery. They 
were characterized in turn by inflated enthusiasm, 
skeptical indifference and balanced faith. 


III. The Neglected Classes. 

The comparatively neglected classes of the people 
are: 

1. Farmers in scattered towns and hamlets, which 
can only be reached and evangelized by wide and 
repeated itineration. They constitute more than half 
of the population of the empire. They are conserva- 
tive, hard-worked, and under the influence of the 
village priest; but docile, kindly and loyal. They 
are open to the Christian message if it is tactfully 
presented, and. they generally make faithful and self- 
sacrificing Christians. 

2. Factory employes, numbering in 1907, 743,- 
000, an increase of 250,000 since 1902, a menace to 
the social order unless both government and Christian 


*Extracts from a paper read at the Edinburgh Conference by 
Galen M. Fisher, Y. M. C. A. Secretary in Japan, prepared by 
Gilbert Bowles, a member of the commission to review this 
paper for the Biennial Student Volunteer Conference to be 
held at Karnizawa, Eighth month, roto. 
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influences are brought to bear to protect and uplift | unless the missionary force is not only kept up to 


them. ‘The still more numerous classes of day labor- 
ers and artisans are equally neglected. 

3. Railway employes, numbering 87,000, one 
of the most accessible and progressive classes, already 
somewhat evangelized, but not in any comprehensive 
way. 

4, Shop-keepers and merchants, numbering prob- 
ably one-sixth of the population, hard to get hold 
of, and as yet only slightly affected, but yielding 
staunch Christians. From them must come most of 
the money needed to make the Church self-support- 
ing. Bishop Evington declares: ‘‘Until we can 
make some real impression on the agricultural 
classes, the backbone of the nation has not been 
reached so far as evangelistic work is concerned.” 

5. Army and navy men, numbering 250,000 and 
50,000, respectively, in active service. The army 
officers form one of the most anti-Christian elements 
in the nation, largely because they suspect Chris- 
tianity of being unpatriotic and tainted with 
socialism. 

6. The aristocracy and men of wealth, few in 
number, intelligent, but generally ignorant of genuine 
Christianity, and difficult of approach. 

7. Fishermen, numbering perhaps 1,000,000, 
unlettered, poor, and scattered in villages. 


IV. Increase of Missionary Force. 

The (20 leading) Japanese and missionaries inter- 
viewed are almost unanimous in believing that the 
missionary force should be increased. Bishop Honda 
favors doubling it. No one advocates decreasing it. 
A conservative consensus of opinion would call for 
an increase of 25 per cent. That is, the number of 
- missionaries (excluding wives) should be increased 

from about 760 in 1910 to 950 by 1920. 


V. Principles Governing the Increase of Force and 
Equipment. 

1. The leading part in the evangelization of 
Japan must henceforth be increasingly taken by 
Japanese Christians themselves. 

2. Only missionaries of genius, spirituality, 
culture, broad-mindedness, sympathy and willing 
ness to hide self should be sent. 

3. The Christianity to be propagated should be 
evangelical and essential, but the distinctive polities 
and metaphysical theologies evolved in the West 
should not be rigidly insisted upon. 

4. At the present stage, even more important 
than an increase in the number of missionaries is 
the strengthening of existing work, particularly by 
the provision for the equipping and endowing of 
educational institutions, and for sending teachers and 
Christian graduates abroad, that they may have the 
same opportunities for study as the teachers and 
eraduates of the higher government institutions. 

With these principles in mind it should be emphat- 
ically repeated that the missionary’s work in Japan 
is by no means accomplished, and apparently will 
not be for at least two generations more. ‘There are 
fields and lines of work that will long be neglected 


its present strength, but increased. 


VI. Financial Help Needed. 

The Japanese Church is seriously crippled for 
lack of proper tools. It is impossible for many of 
the congregations to erect for themselves suitable 
places for worship, much more to equip and endow 
the educational and social institutions needed for 
the Christianization of an advanced people. The 
provision of ample funds is one thing which the 
Christians of the West can do for their J apanese 
brothers. 

VII. Institutional Equipment Most Needed. 

1. <A Christian university that will rank with the 
universities of the West. 

2. The strengthening of all existing Christian 
schools of middle and higher grade. 

3. The creation of a Christian literature founda- 
tion which could: cope with the demands for a 
scholarly, progressive and constructive presentation 
of Christian truth. The late Dr. Bennett has rightly 
said that, “Christian literature calls for less outlay 
of money than almost any other evangelistic agency 
in proportion to the numbers reached.” 

4. The erection and endowment of such concrete 
aids to evangelization as Young.Men’s and Y oung 
Women’s Christian Association buildings, student 
hotels, orphanages, a school for foreign children, and 
a Union Church for foreigners in Tokyo. 

The present outlay of all missionary societies in 
Japan, outside of the support of missionaries, is 
about 175,000 gold a year. To realize the above 
program, the annual expenditure should average at 
least 400,000 a year for the next twenty-five years, 
not including the outlay for the Christian university. 

VIII. English Teachers. 

A valuable way of supplementing the work of 
the regular missionaries in the smaller cities would 
be for more missionaries to teach English for from 
four to six hours a week in the provincial schools, — 
thus gaining a higher standing in the community and 
a readier access to the educated classes. For such 
interior schools as desire the full time of a foreigner, 
but cannot pay enough to support him, an excellent 
plan would be for the missionary societies to subsi- 
dize 30 or 40 unmarried men teachers. <A score of 
such teachers have for some years done successful 
work on a self-supporting basis under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. The extension of the plan to 
other schools would require a subsidy of only $600 
a man per annum on the basis of a three-year contract. 

IX. Japanese Workers. 

Nothing in this paper should be construed so as to 
obscure the fact that the key to the whole problem 
of the evangelization of Japan is the raising up of a 
large body of Japanese leaders of power and the 
placing of the chief responsibility and authority in 
their hands. On these conditions, but only on these, 
Japan calls insistently for a limited number of new 
missionaries and for liberal gifts of money from 


the West. - 
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X. Urgency of the Evangelization of Japan. 

No worker in Japan would begrudge China a 
penny of the money or one of the missionaries she 
is pleading for, but, looking at the whole far East 
dispassionately, we can not but ery: “What is done 
for Japan is done for the whole Orient. What you 
do for her, do,quickly, or too late mourn your short- 
sightedness.” We would not be alarmists, but the 
facts are disquieting. As Dr. Schneder writes: 
“Religion is excluded from the schools. There is 
practically no religious instruction in the homes. 

cen ane He educated portion of the population 
is already largely naturalistic and agnostic. Few 
educators have any use for religion at all. Hence 
there is a process going on which will make it difficult 
for the Gospel to find entrance. Meanwhile, also, 
the transition stage will pass, and the country will 
settle down to more fixed modes of thought. It is 
therefore necessary to act quickly and give Japan all 
she needs now.” 

If anyone has dreamed that Christianity’s battle 
in Japan is won, let him be disillusioned. Port 
Arthur may have fallen, but Mukden is yet to come. 

Tokio, Japan. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
FRIENDS VISIT KING GEORGE V. 
. Siaty British Friends Fulfil an Ancient Privilege. 


BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 


In the blast of persecution which beset the early 
Friends as they proceeded to put the principles of 
their newly-found Truth to the test of everyday 
life, various Friends, or deputations of Friends, went 
to interview the powers of the day to seek relief from 
the unmerited oppression. The means they took 
were, naturally, interviews with Cromwell during 
the Commonwealth, and after the Restoration they 
took their grievances to King Charles II and his 
immediate successors. 

In this way Friends got into the habit of sending 
a deputation to the king on special occasions, and 
to each new king soon after his accession. This 
custom has been kept up ever since, and one day 
last week a deputation of 60 men Friends waited 
upon the new king, George V, and presented to 
him an address from London Yearly Meeting. 
Dublin Yearly Meeting signified its unity by sending 
a deputation of eight Friends, who are included in 
the 60 already mentioned. 

We may be sure that on those early occasions 
when deputations of Friends waited upon the various 
kings, the Friends did not conform to the ordinary 
customs of the court. The reason why they appeared 
at court at all was because of the persecution which 
they were suffering, among other things, on account 
of their testimonies against outward signs of respect, 
such as kneeling or putting off the hat in the presence 
of a supposed superior, and what was then considered 
their insulting use of ‘‘plain speech.” Friends were 
nothing if not consistent, and it is therefore not. sur- 


prising to learn that when they appeared at court 
they treated the king like an ordinary person, and 
refused to remove their hats or to address him 
kneeling. 

The faithfulness with which Friends bore their 
persecution in the country led to special privileges 
being vouchsafed to them at court, and these privi- 
leges, begotten in the stormy days of religious perse- 
cution, remain to us today. There are many 
anachronisms in connection with life at court, and 
every detail of dress and deportment has been reduced 
to rule. On state occasions “court dress” is always 
required, and a sword is an essential part of “court 
dress”; even civilians who have not the least idea 
how to use a sword have to wear one. But Friends 
are an exception; no Friend wears a sword at court. 
A special concession is made to Friends in that they 
need not conform to the stringent regulations relat- 
ing to attire. In former days, of course, Friends 
used to wear “plain dress” at court as elsewhere, 
but now that scarcely any Friends still wear “plain 
dress,” they are allowed to appear before the king 
wearing a frock coat. The Quaker’s hat has always 
been a source of trouble to himself and of indigna- 
tion or amusement to others, according to cireum- 
stances and temperament, and until living memory, 
deputations to the king felt that they were required 
to keep their hats on even in his presence. But this 
is not allowed; and on at least one occasion, footmen 
were stationed on each side of the door to remove 
the hats of the Friends as they passed into the 
throne room! This precaution was not called for 
in 1901 and 1910, when deputations waited on 
Edward VII and George V, respectively, as the | 
Friends voluntarily removed their-hats and left them 
in the waiting room! 

In the wording of the address, Friends are allowed 
to use their own phraseology, and they therefore say 
simply what they have to say, and omit the fulsome 
expressions and assurances which others are required 
to put at each end of an ordinary, formal address. 
In the case of ordinary deputations, the person pre- 
senting the address has to kneel to do so, but Friends 
are allowed to present their address without that 
formality. 

As has already been said, the first deputations 
waited upon the kings to plead for just treatment of’ 
their suffering fellow worshipers detained in prison 
or subject to fines and distraints for faithfulness to 
their religious convictions. Happily this sort of 
religious persecution is now in the far-distant past, 
and” Friends no longer have to plead for themselves, 
but in these days of armaments and rumors of wars 
they use their ancient privilege in the cause of inter- 
national peace. 

% * * * % * * * 

The time appointed for the deputation of Friends 
to the king was the occasion of his second “court” 
or state reception, on Fourth-day, the 22d of Sixth 
month, and the place was St. James’ Palace, London. 
There were many other deputations on the same 
day, including the National Free Church Council 
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(representing what in America are called the Evan- 
gelical Churches, Congregational Baptist and Meth- 
odist), and more than a dozen universities. Our 
friend, George Cadbury, in his capacity as treasurer, 
was one of the six members of the Free Church 
deputation. All the deputations gathered in the 
great reception room of the palace, and there it was 
noticeable that the most numerous deputation, by a 
very wide margin, was that of the Society of Friends. 
There were 60 Friends, and the other deputations 
were generally not more than six. On the occasion 
of a previous deputation there was some discussion 
as to how many Friends should go, and it was then 
arranged that the deputation ‘‘need not consist of 
less than 50.” Sixty has been the number since 
that date, but generally some of the Friends have not 
appeared. 

Apart from their large number, Friends were easily 
distinguishable in the waiting hall by the plainness 
otf their attire. Members of “other deputations wore 
their state or ceremonial robes; representatives of the 
universities, their academic robes; and others who 
were not in other respects distinguished, the highly 
decorated court dress; but Friends, without excep- 
tion, wore black. 

After about an hour of waiting, the Friends were 
ushered into the throne room, where George V was 
seen in military uniform, seated upon his throne. 
He was attended by the Duke of Connaught, younger 
brother of King Edward VII, and Winston S. 
Churchill, Home Secretary (or “Minister of the 
Interior”), and others. Everybody present, except 
the king, was standing. After having been intro- 
duced to the king, Henry Lloyd Wilson, clerk of the 
yearly mecting, read the address, the text of which 
had previously been sent to the king through the 
Home Office. During the reading the king “bowed 
acknowledgments, and particularly at the allusion to 
his late father. A typewritten reply to the address 
had been prepared, and this the king read and 
presented to the clerk of the yearly meeting. 

After the reading of the reply came the ceremony 
of kissing the king’s hand, when Friends have the 
unique pr rivilege of not being required to kneel. On 
some previous occasions Fr iends have not wished to 
kiss the king’s hand, but the two leading members 
of the deputation, the clerk of the yearly meeting 
and John Morland, an ex-clerk, did it this time. 

Apart from the introductions of the mover and 
seconder of the address, no word was spoken during 
the interview except the address and its reply which 
were already prepared. Friends were not actually 
in the throne room more than about ten minutes, 
and many had traveled hundreds of miles each way 
for that short interview with the king. 

King George V is the twelfth sovereign who has 
been addressed by the Society of Friends, and alto- 
gether it appears that about 40 deputations have been 
sent to the various kings and queens. ‘This figure is 
exclusive of a much greater number of private inter- 
views which Mdividual Friends have had with the 
sovereign of their day. George Whitehead and 


William Penn were frequent visitors to King 
Charles IJ, James 11 and William III. 
Dorking, Eng. 
THE EDINBURGH MISSIONARY CON- 


FERENCE. 

[An editorial in The Scotsman, for Sixth month 24th.] 

Last night saw the close of the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh. It has been successful 
and impressive beyond the hopes of the most sanguine 
of its organizers. It separates amidst an exchange 
of congratulations, cordial and sincere, between the 
representatives of missionary enterprise, who have 
gathered here to exchange views and concert measures 
for the speedy Christianization of the outer heathen, 
and the city that has afforded them hospitality for the 
past fortnight. The delegates have been fortunate 
in the favorable weather and the pleasant surround- 
ings of their meetings. A matter still more desery- 
ing of thankful recognition has been the favor and 
enthusiasm, the signs of popular interest as well as 
of denominational zeal, that have attended the con- 
ference. If there are any who have cherished the 
idea that the missionary spirit is dead or dying in 
the Churches of Christendom, they have had a 
thorough awakening. ‘Three of the largest halls in 
the city have been crowded daily for the space of 
two weeks with audiences eager to hear what a com- 
pany of 1,200 delegates have been eager to tell. 
Never in the history of Christian missions, it is 
admitted, has there been seen an assemblage so large, 
so earnest, so united, so full of practical knowledge 
and wise intent concerning the great subject brought 
under debate. ‘“‘And what good came of it at last?’ 
may be the question put even by sympathetic onlook- 
ers. They must wait and see. The conference has 
aimed dt being practical in its purposes. The flow 
of speeches by men of all peoples, tongues and 
nations; the debates, resolutions and eloquent appeals 
of the fortnight, are not to be allowed to come to a 
close without having made some permanent mark on 
the history of missions and on the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. A Continuation Committee 
has been appointed for the purpose of giving form 
and energy to the future joint action of the Reformed 
Churches on the outside mass of heathenism and 
barbarism; the world conference that has just closed 
is to be the first of a long series of councils of war 
held for the advancement of the Kingdom of Peace. 


The spirit of brotherhood that pervaded all the 
proceedings and discussions has been, perhaps, the 
most noteworthy of the features of the conference. 
Differences of view and attitude as to means and 
methods were manifest enough, but these did not 
interfere with the harmony of feeling with regard to 
the aims and purposes of missionary work. To the 
outside world it is a pleasant surprise, or a disap- 
pointment, as the case may be, to discover that men 
belonging to different sects, races and schools of 
thought may thus meet and deliberate in complete 
amity, and that an exchange of ideas upon subjects 
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whereon the Churches were once sharply divided has 
‘ proved to be a means of bringing them closer together 
in place of moving them further apart. Christian 
unity, it is evident, is not dependent upon denomina- 
tional union, at least in the mission field. One of 
the objects of future effort will be to exclude rivalry 
and overlapping in the missionary work of the sev- 
eral Churches abroad, so that in India, in China, in 
Africa and in other distant regions, if not at home, 
they will be brought into line as members of one 
great Christian, Chureh. And if within the bounds 
of the Reformation Churches, why not on the wider 
ground which all branches of Christianity occupy in 
common? The Roman Catholic Church, whose mis- 
sionary methods, organization and results form, it 
is acknowledged, an example which might in many 
respects be copied with advantage by Protestant 
effort, chooses, it is understood, to stand aside from 
any co-operation and communion with those that are 
deemed schismatic and heretical. All the better is 
the opportunity now offered to the bodies represented 
in the recent conference of showing how much more 
wise, liberal and enlightened is the spirit, how much 
more practical and successful the policy, of the 
Protestant Churches in seeking to win new kingdoms 
for Christianity. Suecess achieved by harmonious 
feeling and mutual action in persuading the heathen 
to embrace a loftier faith and practice a higher code 
of morals would inevitably lead to closer and better 
relations at home, perhaps, through the force of 
example, to a more comprehensive Christian union 
than is at present dreamed of in the philosophy of 
the Churches. In this sense the conference may 
prove in truth to be, as it was described at its dissolu- 


tion, the beginning of a new era of the Christian 
faith. 
Another agreeable and, it may be added, unex- 


pected feature of the conference has been the busi- 
nesslike way in which its proceedings have been 
conducted. -It was no easy matter to restrain and 
direct the eloquence and guide the deliberations of 
a miscellaneous body consisting of many hundreds 
of delegates, each of them filled, as was natural, with 
a strong conviction of the importance of his par- 
ticular field of work and with an ardent desire to 
make known its special aspects and requirements. 
Breadth and sobriety of view and practicality of aim 
have not always been, and are not even now, typical 
characteristics of the missionary. The conference 
has not served to remove the impression, firmly 
implanted in the minds of fair-minded people who 
have encountered him on the field of his labors, that 
he is apt to allow zeal to run away with discretion, 
and may possess, along with the qualities, the defects 
of the enthusiast. His, after all, is only one.of the 
points of view from which the problems, so important 
to the empire and to humanity, of raising and ruling 
the races low in the seale of civilization, are to be 
approached and studied. But the conference has 
focussed the opinions of the Christian Churches and 


presented them to the eyes of the world with a clear- | 


ness and cogency rarely approached and certainly 


never before excelled. For this and other admirable 
features of the Edinburgh meeting, special thanks 
are due to the American delegates. By sheer force 
of character, eloquence and practical ability they 
have taken the guidance of the affairs of the con- 
ference largely into their hands; and visitors from 
the other side of the Atlantic, such as Dr. Mott, 
the chairman of the conference, and Dr. Seth Low, 
may be assured that if, as they tell us, they carry 
away with them pleasant memories of Edinburgh, 
they leave the best of impressions behind. But the 
high general tone and character of the conference 
discussions, and the prominent and distinguished part 
taken in them not merely by high dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church, like the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but by representatives of native Churches and races— 
Chinese, Indian, -African—have been in many 
respects a public revelation. It has been a cosmo- 
politan assembly—a “‘parliament of man,’ intent on 
devising means for the betterment of the human 
race; and not the least valuable of the lessons it has 
taught has been the possibility of such a gathering 
being brought together without discord, and leaving 
at parting a general feeling that they have done some- 
thing to bring nearer the Kingdom of Neaven upon 
earth. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOME AND CITY.* 


Where the spirit of beauty works, a tiny house may 
be made just as lovely as a palace, Nor is it a matter 
of expense. <A flower, a fold of drapery, a patch of 
color, an unexpected decoration on a door panel, a 
mere arrangement of lines and curves, may suftice 
to give distinction to a small suburban house. As 
the scarf of red on the shoulders of Ariadne in 
Titian’s picture is said to be the most wonderful piece 
of red in the world—though in itself it is such a 
red as you may see anywhere, even in the shambles— 
so this fine sense of the beautiful can by a touch 
light up and redeem the commonest apartment. And 
it is beauty not brought from without by unthinking 
wealth, but evolved from within by hearts that feel 
and love; which makes the charm and the spiritual 
value of a home. 

And if it be important to invest the home with 
beauty, to make it at once the expression and the 
inspiration of the souls that inhabit it as their 
temporary tabernacle in their journey, it is even 
more pressing to make the towns and the cities, in 
which more than three-quarters of our people live, 
radiant and significant, rich in suggestion of a storied 
past or in hope of a noble future. It would seem 
that only religion can make a city beautiful. But 
art is the means which religion should employ. » For 
a city made spiritually beautiful and kept so by an 
informing spirit is the nurse of great men and 
gracious women; while a city which is foul and ugly, 


*From the chapter on art in Great Issues, by Robert F. 
Horton. This work comprises twelve essays on religion, 
morality, politics, sociology, philanthropy, and kindred sub- 
ee Publishers, The MacMillan Co., New York. Price, 
1.50. 
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stunts where it does not defile, degrades where it does 
not ruin the character of its people. 

The great cities were beautiful by reason of the 
service of God, and beauty will not again be possible 
in architecture and city-making until men can see 
again with Plato a city in the heavens, and with John 
the Divine that city in the heavens coming down 
to the earth. It was religion, sincere and passionate, 
which built the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the 
Propylea and the Nike Apteros to crown the Acropo- 
lis of Athens. No Athenian could work in his house, 
chaffer in the market or assemble in the Pnyx but 
he was confronted with the majesty and beauty of 
the divinities. High above the common life of 
men was the life of the gods. Gazing toward Heli- 
con, with a sweep over the purple sea, Athene watched 
her worshippers and breathed into them the wisdom 
and the passion which have made Athens the intel- 
lectual mistress of the world. How could an Athenian 
be common or unclean when, through that translucent 
ether, against the living blue, struck with the glory 
of sunrise or sunset, he saw ever in ivory and gold 
the stainless symbol of purity and wisdom which the 
heart of Phidias conceived and the hand of Phidias 
executed ¢ . 

High over Florence rose the Duomo, looking down 

on the little baptistry of San Giovanni, out of which 
had risen the city’s growing glory, and flanked by 
Giotto’s tower, like a flower in stone. Hard by, in 
S. Mark’s, Savonarola lived and burned; there Fra 
Angelico saw his angels and fastened his visions on 
the walls. Santa Croce on the one side, decorated 
by Giotto, contained the monuments of the great 
dead; Santa Maria Novella, on the other, held to 
the light the golden glory of Ghirlandajo; and in 
the dark vaults underneath, the dream of Simone 
Memmi, the education of the youth of Florence con- 
ceived as the outpouring of the spirit of Pentecost. 
Such a city produced great artists, and was made by 
them—Cimabue, Orcagna, Giotto, Donatello, Brunel- 
jeschi, Ghiberti, Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Lippo Lippi, leading up to Buonarotti, Botticelli and 
Luca della Robbia. Even now, when the spirit of 
_ Dante’s city is flown and the monuments of the great 
past look down on the sordid materialism and the 
trivial pleasures of modern Italy, a visitor can look 
through Casa Guidi’s windows or through any other 
windows in Florence and see the power of great men 
to build noble cities and the power of noble cities 
to make men great. 

A city cannot be great whose chief building is a 
newspaper office or a music hall. In vain will the 
hills eurve its streets and the suggestions .of the sea 
bring health and expansion to body and soul if indi- 
vidual greed is allowed to determine the buildings 
which shall be reared and to poison its air with smoke 
or chemicals and its moral atmosphere with heartless- 
ness and lawless pleasure. 

There must be a president beauty in the ordering 
and laying out of its squares and thoroughfares, of 
its central business houses and of its suburban dwell- 
ings, a spirit which readily controls the wilfulness 


and selfishness of its citizens, if it is to be great. Its 
rivers must be saved from pollution, and the banks 
must be adorned with terraces and the statues of 
noble men and women. The open spaces must be 
planted with trees and flowers, The streets must. be 
clean and intelligible. Old buildings which are 
beautiful must be preserved as treasures 


8; buildings 
which do not contribute to the harmony of the whole 


must be disallowed or condemned. Especially the 
homes of the poor must be guarded against the disease 
and the dirt which are the cruel fate of poverty, 
and from the temptations which produce and seal 
the degradation of the weak and helpless. 

Such a city, whether large or small, becomes the 
delight of those who visit it and the ed 
those who dwell in it. Thither the tribes go up; its 
blest inhabitants beautify the place of God’s feet. 
For it must be evident to every reflecting mind that 
such a city can never be, unless it is a city of God. 
God must control the selfishness and inspire the dull- 
ness of men before they can conceive or 
a city. God must be the glory in the 
wall of fire round about. F 
of God on earth except i 
of heaven. 


ucation of 


achieve such 
midst and a 
For we cannot build a city 
n so far as it descends out 


CALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 

California Yearly Meeting convened at Whittier, 
Sixth month 2d, an increased attendance being main- 
tained throughout. The visiting ministers with ere- 
dentials were: Josiah Dillon, Susan E. Allen and 
Minnie Staples, Kansas Yearly Meeting; John M. 
Watson, Wilmington; Charles S. White, Indiana; 
Walter S. Gill, Ohio. 

The earnestness and despatch which have charac- 
terized the business methods of this yearly meeting 
in the past seemed rather intensified this year, while 
an unusual number of important questions came up 
for consideration. There was often pronounced 
divergence of sentiment, and the differing views were 
maintained with the force of positive conviction ; 
but throughout there was a spirit of condescension, 
and the tide of Christian fellowship was undisturbed 
by the surface ripples of discussion. 

Many favored the plan of uniting the evangelistic 
and missionary interests of the yearly meeting under 
one superintendent, but the decision of the matter 
was finally deferred for one year. 

The evangelistic and Church extension work was 
again committed to quarterly meeting superin- 
tendents, although a return to the former method of 
one superintendent for the yearly meeting was 
strongly supported. The expense of traveling over 
the extensive territory of the yearly meeting is a 
consideration that favors reducing the number of 
general superintendents as much as may be. A 
subscription of $1,364 was made for the evangelistic 
work, 

The membership statistics were displayed in full- 
ness of detail on a wall chart three and one-half by 
nine feet. This gave the home membership as 2,896, 
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with a net gain of 118 for the year. The births were 
36; the loss by death, 32. Male members exceed 
females by 302. Resident ministers number 55. 
Adding the Alaskan membership of 1,150 for 1908, 
the latest report at hand, and 89 reported for Guate- 
mala for this year, makes the total for the yearly 
meeting 4,135. 

That notable peace work has been accomplished 
was shown by the report of Superintendent Robert 
C. Root, who is also Secretary of the Pacific coast 
branch of the American Peace Society. Numerous 
oratorical contests have been held between colleges 
and high schools under his direction, and he has 
enlisted the hearty co-operation of prominent clergy- 
men and educators throughout the State. No 
address ever given by a Friend was more sweeping 
in its exposition of the essential wickedness of war, 
or more fervent in its advocacy of disarmament and 
arbitration, than was that of Dr. E. P. Ryland, of 
the Methodist Church, given during the yearly meet- 
ing. The appropriation for the peace cause was 
doubled over that of last year. 

Educational interests, centering in Whittier Col- 
lege, occupied an entire session. The reports showed 
an increase of over 20 per cent. in the number of 
students, and the prevalence of a loyal spirit and 
wholesome religious life. A girls’ cottage has been 
erected on the campus during the year at a cost of 
$3,000, and the woman’s auxiliary, an energetic 
organization of 200 members, has raised $1,000 dur- 
ing the year to be devoted to improvements. 

-The board asked for a subscription of $3,000, 
looking toward an enlargement of the college curri- 
culum and equipment, and this was given with a 
spontaneity that was surprising, the contributions 
finally reaching $3,240. 

A sustaining stimulus was given the subscription 
by a Friend from Berkeley adding 10 per cent. of 
all amounts subscribed in addition to his own liberal 
contribution, and the final surprise came when 100 
women arose to answer the call for $1.00 each. 

The Christian Endeavor sessions brought out the 
largest attendance of young people in the history 
of the yearly meeting, the roll call showing that every 
union was represented by a delegation. Among those 
participating in the responses by Scripture texts or 
song were Japanese from an Oriental union at Pasa- 
dena, and an Eskimo girl from far-off Alaska. The 
year’s contributions to home and foreign missions 
by the Christian Endeavor totaled $833. 

On First-day morning an hour was given to obsery- 
ing the methods of the Whittier Bible School in 
regular session, at the close of which the superin- 
tendents presented its plan of work, showing that the 
graded system is thoroughly carried out, and that it 
has 18 organized classes. The primary department 
occupied a bungalow, which was built contiguous to 
the meeting-house during the past year at a cost of 
$3,000, and is thoroughly equipped for up-to-date 
graded work. From this, as a final feature of the 
session, the children to the number of about 200, 
bearing pennants, marched in line through the church 


auditorium, joining with the large audience in 
singing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” Reports: 
to the yearly meeting show that the graded system 
is largely used in the various schools, the organized 
classes numbering 42. Fifty conversions are reported 
from the schools. 

At the missionary session it was shown that Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting has 15 foreign missionaries 
under its own board, being one to every 193 of its 
home membership. It also has 16 missionaries under 
other boards. The year’s contributions to foreign 
missions by the yearly meeting home membership 
through all channels totaled $8,461, or $2.92 per 
capita. Through a contribution by two Whittier 
Friends, 18 acres of land have been purchased for 
the Guatemala mission for industrial and school 
purposes, promising permanence to the work. Lin- 
gering winter still held its embargo on communica- 
tion from Alaska, but latest reports showed that 
progress in the remarkable achievements in that field 
is maintained. The reindeer herds belonging to the 
mission there are now valued at $12,000. 

The yearly meeting’s work among the Japanese 
of California has enlarged rapidly. Bunji Kida, 
who, with his family, is located at Whittier, has 
been supported as an evangelist among his country- 
men, preaching to them regularly in various loeali- 
ties. Night schools are maintained for the Japanese - 
in four localities, also one Christian Endeavor and 
several Bible schools. Enlarged work among them 
is planned for the coming year. 

At the closing session a proposition from the per- 
manent board to establish a Church extension fund 
was promptly adopted, the need of such a means of 
sustaining work in unoccupied fields having been 
severely felt. It provides for a ‘“‘donation fund” 
from which pioneer Churches will be helped, and a 
“loan fund” for the use of other Churches at a low 
rate of interest. Notwithstanding the numerous 
financial demands of previous sessions, this measure 
was supported by a subscription of $1,821, among 
the contributors being eight women of the congre- 
gation who pledged $100 each. Provision is made 
for taking subscriptions in each local meeting to 
augment this fund. 

Endorsement was also given to a proposition for 
the formation in each meeting of a Personal Workers” 
League, under the direction of the pastor, that shall 
systematically pursue earnest, prayerful personal 
work throughout the year to bring souls to Christ. 

The plan occasionally discussed in former years of 
presenting to the yearly meeting a digest of the 
American epistles instead of reading ‘them in ‘full 
was decided on, and a committee was appdinted to 
take early action next year. The London and Dublin 
epistles will be read as heretofore. . 

Charles S. White preached at the opening session, 
and he and Walter S. Gill and Josiah Dillon gave 
edifying service in the ministry at the large meet- 
ings on First-day. 

In addition to the usual evangelistic meeting each 
morning, a children’s meeting was held at 4 P. M? 
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daily, at which Junior Superintendent Ella C. Veeder 

impressed valuable Gospel lessons through chalk- 
talks and otherwise. So successful were these meet- 
ings that they are regarded as a permanent feature 
of the yearly meeting. 

In view of the several important measures inaug- 
urated, looking to more systematic and efficient work, 
and the unity and liberality with which they were 
supported, California Yearly Meeting certainly has 
a promising outlook for substantial achievement in 
its various departments the coming year. 


Some Vielus on Present Day Copics 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM OF THE 
CHURCH.* 


BY H. C. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


No important question stands alone. It is in the 
midst of and closely related to various others of 
similar importance, none of which can be wholly 
ignored in dealing with the others: Thus, the finan- 
cial problem is vitally connected with the question of 
pastors, of missions, of Church extension, evangelistic 
work, the spiritual condition of meetings, and so on 
through the whole list. But this one is, perhaps, 
more closely related to every other than are any 
of the rest. : 

The perplexing part of this problem is not for 
what purpose shall the money be used, but by what 


means shall it be raised. Our discipline says: “‘Meet- 


ings are to give careful attention to wise methods 
for raising funds for the service of the Church; 
they shall encourage voluntary giving and make 
such arrangements as will extend to every member 
an opportunity to contribute as he may desire. Every 
member should contribute according to his means, 
and a failure to do this becomes a culpable avoidance 
of Christian duty. The ordinary necessary expenses 
“of the meetings may properly be raised by quota.” 
This is certainly. in accordance with the teaching of 
the New Testament. 
But this does not solve the problem. It is simply 
a rule by which it shall be solved. Many do not live 
up to this rule. Some have drifted away from God 
and do not profess to be Christians, who desire to 
remain members. These have but little interest in 
Church affairs and are willing to “culpably avoid 
Christian duty” to save the price of their quotas. 
Others who claim to love the Church, claim to be 
Christians, even to be deeply spiritual, neglect and 
even refuse to obey the injunction, ‘Be in subjec- 
tion to the higher powers.” Loyalty to the Church 
or to Christ, either or both, demand that every mem- 
% ber willingly pay his quota for “ordinary necessary 
expenses” and help provide a living for those who 
devote their time to the ministry of the word. 
Each meeting as a whole must raise a sum of 


* Read at the conference of ministers and workers of Ver- 
milion Quarterly Meeting, held at Friends Chapel, IIl., Fifth 
month 2d and 3d, and sent to THe AMERICAN FRrigNp by direc- 
tion of the meeting. 


money for its own expenses and a portion of those of 
its superior meetings. This is a just debt, put upon 
itself by itself, directly or by its delegates. Every 
member has a voice in the business of the Church, 
but no member has any right to neglect or refuse to 
abide by the decision of the whole or the majority 
and retain his membership. Refusing is disuniting 
one’s self from the body. Resisting is withstand- 
ing the ‘ordinance of God: and they that withstand 
shall receive to themselves judgment,” says the epistle 
to the Roman Church. 

The financial problem, then, is not one that cannot 
be solved. But no student can solve a simultaneous 
equation, nor even the most simple addition if- he 
will not follow the rules given for that particular 
kind of problem. As a Church, we cannot have 
any hope of solving this problem unless we follow 
accurately the directions given in our discipline and 
the Bible. But if we do this faithfully, the solution 
may and will be reached, even though the process 
be slow and difficult. 

Let us notice a few of the rules of Scripture con- 
cerning the financial problem. In a time of spiritual 
and temporal drought, God told the Jews that they 
had robbed Him “In tithes and offerings’—or, in. 
debts and gifts. Their law required them to pay 
a tenth of their income for the support of their 
Church. “Bring the whole tithe into the storehouse, 
that there may be food in my house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it. And I will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes, and he shall not destroy the fruits of your 
grotnd; neither shall your vine cast its fruit before 
the time in the field, saith Jehovah of hosts.”? That 
is, if they would pay their Church debts and their 
meeting money, He would bless them more than thev 
would have room to receive spiritually, and would 
prosper them greatly in temporal things. 

We cannot conceive that God would do less for us 
today. If we want a great revival, we have here 
the promise and the conditions. When we fulfil 
the conditions, we have a right to expect God to 
keep the promise. The promise becomes binding 
on Him only when we have met the conditions, _ 

But we are not asked in the New Testament to give 
a tenth of our income. Then what do we owe? We 
are told, “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
nations.” rom this we owe all nations the Gospel. 
Part of our debt is to support missions in all nations. 
In sending out the twelve, Christ told them to make 
provision only for immediate need, and said, “The 
laborer is worthy of his food.” From this we owe 
the evangelist whatever he may need, food, raiment 
or cash, while he is with us, as well as traveling 
expenses. The first 14 verses of the ninth chapter 
of I Corinthians emphatically state that, “They that 
proclaim the Gospel shall live by the Gospel.” “From 
this we know beyond a doubt that we owe the pastor 
a living. Then, from Romans 13: 1-7, beginning, 
“Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers,” 
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and closing, “Render to all their dues,” ete., we 
know that we owe our ‘meeting money.” 

Thus we at least owe the Gospel to all nations, owe 
the ministry a living, and owe the needed funds for 
the maintenance of the Church. 

And a look at I Corinthians 16:2, “Upon the 
first day of the week let each one of you lay up 
in store, as he may prosper, that no collections be 
made when I come,” reveals these facts: Our giving 
should be regular, weekly, systematic, and according 
to our prosperity. 

Now, the financial problem resolves itself into this 
question: Will the Church take hold of her financial 
affairs by the rule of Scripture and her discipline 
and see to it that her members do the right thing ? 
[t may be necessary to deal with offenders; in fact, 
if the discipline is followed loyally, some will be 
dealt with, and those who refuse to obey will be 
released from membership, for it plainly says this 
is duty. 

The overseers are “to extend care and reproof 
in all cases of disobedience,” and if these cannot 
be restored to fellowship, “‘it becomes their duty 
to enter complaint to the monthly meeting against 
such offenders.” Preachers should not neglect to 
expound the Scripture on this subject. Nominating 
committees should remember that the first finance 
committee was composed of men who were “of honest 
report, full of the Spirit and wisdom.” All should 
strive to get at the truth of the matter, and, “If 
any man willeth to do His will, he shall know the 
teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak 
from myself.” 

Every problem, when correctly solved, has the 
right result. If the Church correctly solves this 
one, others will become less difficult, for there will 
be means to send those who have prepared and volun- 


teered for service in home or foreign fields. Yea, 
those who need preparation may have it. Churches 


that are now without pastors will have proper care. 
Missionaries who now live on half rations will have 
plenty. Church buildings will no longer be in a 
state of poor repair. Spiritual life will be growing 
with now unknown rapidity. New churches will 
be established in many a Western town where the 
need is great and the field already white unto har- 
vest. Much new territory will be possessed, and 
many, many will be born into the Kingdom, be saved 
from everlasting torment if we hasten to solve this 
problem. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues 


_A. Rosenberger and wife spent First-day, the 3d inst. with 
his brother’s family at Muscatine, Iowa. 


William T. Boyce, Tyner, N. C., is doing pastoral work 
during the summer in the meeting at Woonsocket, R. I. 


W. Carleton and Alice C. Wood reached Marburg, Germany, 
the 16th ult. They will do some work in the University there 
before taking up their work in Palestine in Ninth month. 


Sarah Harris has been selected to do pastoral work in the 


meeting at Colorado Springs, but has been unable to attend to 
her duties on account of the serious illness of her husband. 

Inez Taber has been compelled to return from her mission 
work in Japan earlier than she had anticipated on account of 
ill health. She is staying for the time being in Colorado 
Springs. 

Walter Haviland, Philadelphia, was present, by permission, 
at the London Meeting for Sufferings on the Ist inst. He 
was also present at some of the committee meetings held the 
preceding days. 

Friends have two meetings in Muscatine, Iowa, with a very 
encouraging outlook. A short Gospel campaign was recently 
conducted in the South Muscatine Meeting, by Walter Dexter 
and Wendell Farr, of the “Penn Gospel Team.” ‘The meetings 
were very successful. 

Since the first of ‘Third month the meeting at Paonia, Colo., 
has been without a pastor. Dr. Cyrus R. Dixon, however, has 
consented to locate in the meeting for a few weeks and do 
pastoral work until some one else can be secured. He has 
taken up his residence in the “Manse” which has recently 
been completed. 

The Nebraska Friend has increased its editorial force. 
Frank W. Dell remains as editor-in-chief and Wilfred D. Gib- 
son as associate editor. The following contributing editors, 
however, have been added: Edgar A. Wollam, Denver Quar- 
ter; Errol D. Peckham, Platte Valley Quarter; Wm. I. Kent, 
Spring Bank Quarter; Walter H. Wilson, Union Quarter; 
Julia Mesner, College Department; Alice M. Coleman, Cor- 
respondence Department, and Mary Ellis, C. E. and Mission- 
ary Department. 

At Canada Yearly Meeting, A. S. Rogers, the treasurer of 
Pickering College, announced that while a debt of about 
$30,000 yet remained on the new buildings, he was prepared 
to state that two-thirds of this amount could be raised by 
special donations on condition that the remaining $10,000 be 
subscribed. While most Canadian Friends have already con- 


tributed to the extent of their ability, they earnestly trust that 


the required amount may be raised and the school made free 
from debt. 

A movement which has gained a considerable following in 
England, is called the “Boys’ Brigade.” It enlists young boys 
as scouts and trains them in military tactics. ‘The promoters 
of the movement are trying to get it started in America. It 
is quite generally condemned by peace advocates as fostering 
the military spirit and increasing racial jealousies. It is . 
encouraging, therefore, to learn from The London Friend that 
a counter movement has been organized, known as the “Life 
Saving Corps,” which undergoes some faitly ambitious fire 
drills and enlists the boy instinct for heroism in a life-saving 
crusade rather than a life-destroying one. 


The Woodbrookers in America, meeting last week at the 
Haverford Summer School, resolved to establish a central com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to keep in touch, first, with cur- 
rent Friendly activities; and second, with legislative measures, 
and act as a bureau of information through which different 
Friendly centers may keep in touch with the larger activities 
and opportunities for religious and philanthropic service; and 
a committee was appointed to carry this resolution into effect. 
It will probably meet this summer and appoint a secretary who 
will receive a salary and devote his entire time to the work. 
The committee will need funds, and all Friends who are inter- 
ested in this new line of work are asked to correspond with 
Lydia Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Winthrop Monthly Meeting was held at Winthrop Center, 
Me., the Ist inst. The thought of the service was “We Would 
See Jesus.” Arthur Jones, the pastor, and I. Warren Hawkes, 
pastor at Manchester, spoke briefly, but feelingly and 
were followed by others. Dinner and a social hour were 
enjoyed at the close. i 

On First-day, the 3d inst., “Children Day” was observed. 
The young people formed a procession and sang “Marching to 
Victory.” They occupied the front seats during the service. 
The meeting-house was tastefully decorated, special music was 
prepared by the quartet, and the pastor, Arthur Jones, preached 
a_most helpful and instructive sermon, his subject being, 


. “Keeping the Spring of Life,” Proverbs 4:23. The exercises 
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of the Bible school, Elwood A. Bailey, superintendent, were 
in accord with those of the morning and a large number were 
in attendance. 


Elsewhere appears an account of the visit paid by a deputa- 
tion of London Friends to King George V, together with 
some description of the address which they delivered. ‘The 
King’s reply was reassuring. Here it is: 

“T thank you most sincerely on behalf of the Queen and my- 
self for this assurance of your loyal attachment to my person 
and family, and for your condolences on the lamented death 
of my beloved father. 

“IT welcome your recognition of King Edward’s efforts to 
spread those principles of peace and goodwill which you 
especially cherish, and I know that I may count on the stead- 
fast support of the Society of Friends in carrying on his labors 
for the establishment of friendship and mutual sympathy 
pretest the peoples of the empire and the nations of the 
world. 

“T echo with all my heart your prayer that God may ever 
guide myself and my advisers in grace and wisdom through 
the difficulties and perils of our course.” 

Following are two items of special interest taken from the 
current number of the Friends Missionary Advocate: 

The Jamaica mission had a large class of women and girls 
last year who learned under the agricultural society how to 
make hats of the young palm leaves that are vere similar to 
the panama hat. This is now one of the accomplishments of 
their girls in school. 

One of the graduates of the Friends girls’ school, Tokyo, 
Japan, Ryu Sato, has just passed a special examination con- 
ducted by a government high school which has been com- 
missioned by the educational department to test graduates of 
private girls’ schools. ‘Those who pass this test examination 
are allowed to enter the higher government educational insti- 
tutions, the same as graduates of government schools. Out 
of nine applicants, two passed, Ryu Sato ranking first. The 
government school which conducted the examination has 
asked for her photograph, etc., to publish in an educational 
periodical. This will be the best possible advertisement for 
our school. Sato San was the youngest of the applicants. 


Florence O. Macy writes from Matamoros, Mexico: 

Miss Pike sent me your account of the funeral of Allen 
Jay. It was so good, I found myself there in my imagination, 
almost as chief mourner. I think no other person was so 
generally loved as he. I have such pleasant recollections of 
my last talk with the last Friend I saw in Indiana. He was 
on the car on my way to Greenfield and came and sat with 
me and talked about missions. 

Yesterday Miss Dysart and I were out canvassing Bibles. 
I have been in tor homes this month. We go one afternoon 
each week. Miss Dysart and I made 61 of these visits 
together. People are much more interested than I expected 
to find them. 

The Priest is trying hard to buy the lot in front of our 
plaza. The owner wants $800 for it, but the priest tells her 
she won’t get to glory if she does not let him have it at half- 
price for a church site. 

Florence Macy is leaving the field this year. The Mexican 
Field Committee desires to correspond with a capable young 
woman to take her place as matron at Matamoros. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Phariba W. Stephens, 
ore of committee, 118 S. Sixteenth Street, Richmond, 
nd. 


The teachers and others interested in the Bible school work 
at Mt. Airy, N. C., met the evening of the 28th ult. and 
organized a teachers’ class, which will hold its regular meet- 
ings on Fifth-day of each week at 8 P. M. Herbert W. 
Reynolds was elected teacher, Etta Welch: and Henry H. 
Boyles, assistants. 

At last monthly meeting eight new members were received 
Hh request arid one transferred from the associate +p the active 
ist. 

Wm. Black, a Presbyterian evangelist, held a union meeting 
in the Piedmont warehouse, from Sixth month 5th to 13th, in 
which Friends took an active part. F 

Mamie Marshall, daughter of Samuel E. and Martha J. 
Marshall, and Henry Wolf, were united in marriage in the 
meeting-house, Sixth month 8, 1910, in the presence of a 
large company of their friends. T. Wesley Wooten was the 
officiating minister, using the ring ceremon¥. The groom is 
Seca: of the M. E. Church, and a successful merchant of 
the city. . 


The Pastoral Committee has lately been organized and is 
doing good work as is shown by greater activity along many 
lines. 

The Women’s Home Missionary Society have lately placed 
some valuable pieces of furniture in the “Manse.” The build- 
ing is a modern cottage of seven rooms, furnished with city 
water and electric lights. It was completed in time for the 
pastor’s family to move into last Fourth month. 

One of the thriving meetings in Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
is located in the Elkhorn Valley, Va. Homer J. Coppock, who 
recently visited the community, writes as follows in the cur- 
rent number of The Exchange: 

“The meeting-house at Elkhorn will undoubtedly further the 
interests of the work. I found the foundation prepared and 
the framing timber on the ground, and the day I started home 
—Sixth month 8th—the frame was to be set up. The finishing 
lumber was ordered and would be on hand as soon as the 
carpenters were ready for it. : 2 

“Although not all the money needed has been raised, Friends 
think best to go forward with the work as far as possible, 
because others in that community will be more ready to help 
when they see something being done. 

“At Vivian the meeting room will have to be given up soon, 
and Friends there will probably meet in the homes and go to 
Elkhorn Meeting as much as possible. But it seems that the 
work there ought to be enlarged rather than contracted. 
There is a very open field. Friends are well thought of. The 
superintendent of the large railroad yards recently commended 
their work and said in effect that Friends were the only 
religious body really doing Christian work in the valley. I 
would like to see a good, permanent meeting place for Friends 
at Vivian as well as at Elkhorn. I understood that sites had 
been offered for a meeting-house.” 


The men of West Richmond (Ind.) Meeting propose erect- 
ing a memorial to Allen Jay. The following note from the 
Evening Item of Sixth month 30th is self-explanatory: | 

The men of West Richmond Friends Meeting met last night 
on the lawn of Prof. E. P. Trueblood on College Avenue and 
discussed the advisability of erecting a house of worship. The 
meeting, which was attended by about fifty men, was informal 
and no official action of the West Side Friends could be 
taken. However, a committee was appointed to present a 
resolution to the monthly meeting on the next convocation, of 
that body. The sentiment was strong in favor of beginning 
the work of raising the funds for the erection of a meeting- 
house immediately. Every man present expressed himself 
as favorable to the project, and especially strong was the senti- 
ment in favor of building the house as a memorial to Allen 
Jay. One of the plans to which Allen Jay gave a great deal 
of time and thought, during his last year was the erection of 
a home for the West Side Friends. And it was the unanimous 
opinion of the men of the meeting that it would be most fit- 
ting to build in memory of the great Friends minister and 
worker. 

SHOULD BE WORLD-WIDE. 

Though the erection of a house of worship for themselves 
was the direct concern of the meeting, the sentiment was 
expressed that a true memorial for the late Allen Jay should 
be world-wide in its scope and that if after the local meeting 
was ready to build the interest in a memorial was so wide as 
to gain the co-operation of the Society of Friends generally, 
such an institution as the Devonshire House in England might 
be erected. ‘The Devonshire House is the center of English 
Friends. It contains a clearing-house of information of the 
Society in England, the offices of national movements and the 
national religious records. Such a house, built on the Earl- 
ham campus might serve as a meeting-house for the West 
Richmond Friends, a chapel for Earlham College, offices for 
the American Board of Foreign Missions which_has head- 
quarters in Richmond, and as headquarters for the Five Years 
Meeting of Friends which logically meets in Richmond. 
The fact was brought out in discussion, that there is no 
gathering or indexing of the records of Friends in America 
at the present time. Such an institution as was talked of last 
night was a cherished hope of the late Allen Jay. 


DIED. 


Moorr.—At his home near Coltrane’s Mill, Randolph 
County, N. C., Sixth month 28, 1910, Jesse L. Moore, in his 
thirtieth year. A consistent member of Marlboro Monthly 


Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. SEVENTH MONTH 24, IQIO. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


MatTTHEeW 17 : 1-8, 14-20, 

Gorpen Trext:—This is My beloved Son in 
Whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him. 
Matt. 17:5. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Seventh month 18th. The Trans- 
figuration. Matt. 17: 1-8, 14-20. 

Third-day. A voice from heaven. John 12: 


23 


-30. 
Fourth-day. The Father’s voice. Mark 1: 


-Il. 
Fifth-day. Peter’s remembrance. II Pet. 1: 
I 


2-21. 
Sixth-day. The Father’s witness. John 8: 
12-20. 

Luke 4: 


Seventh-day. 
3744 
irst-day. Luke 9 : 28-42. 


Time.—Autumn of A. D. 20. 


Place——One of the peaks of Hermon, 
and at the foot of the mountain. 

Parallel passages—Mark 9 :2-8, 14- 
29; Luke 9 : 28-43. 

_The Transfiguration is like the Bap- 
tism, and Temptation, a unique experi- 
ence in the record of the life of Christ. 
There have been many interpretations 
of its meaning, but the most satisfac- 
tory one is that it was a preparation for 
the crucifixion, both for Christ Him- 
self and for the disciples. The meaning 
is foreshadowed in Matt. 16 : 21. 

“When the devil took Him up into a 
mountain, he showed Him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them, and said unto Him, all these things 
will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. When the Spirit of 
God took Jesus up into the mountain, He 
showed Him the cross, the shame, the 
suffering—the spear and the crown of 
thorns, and said, all these will I give 
Thee. Jesus went up into the mount 
to get a better view of His approaching 
sorrow.’ 

The incident is described in all the 
synoptics, and each account should be 
read. It is impossible to understand the 
manner of the manifestation, but it is 
clear that it was no optical delusion, but 
was seen by three persons simultane- 
ously; also that the light was from 
within, not from without. The Trans- 
figuration taught the disciples that the 
sufferings and death of Christ “did not 
mean that the glory of the kingdom 
would be lost, but that it would be of 
heaven not of earth.” 

_I. “And after six days.” Luke says 
eight; but if both the beginning and 
ending day be counted, after the Jewish 
fashion, the accounts: are harmonized. 
“Mountain.” Now generally thought to 
be Hermon, or one of its spurs, in the 
extreme north of Palestine, not far 
from Caesarea Philippi. 

_ 2. “Transfigured.” The Greek word 
is metamorphosed. Luke says this took 


Demons cast out. 


Weary disciples. 


place while He was praying. “Before 
them.” ‘They saw it. 
3. “Moses: and Elijah.” .R. V. Gen- 


erally taken as representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. Luke says 
“they spoke of his decease.” ~ Literally 
of his “exodus” or departure. ; 

4.“TIt is good.” It is not stated why. 
Was it that it was profitable for the dis- 
ciples, or, that, “it is fortunate because 
we can make three booths for your pro- 
tection?” That this latter may be the 


! and obey.” 


meaning is shown from Mark’s account 
(9 :6), and Luke (9:33). 

5. “A bright cloud.” Luminous. A 
cloud was the Old Testament symbol of 
the Divine presence. (Ex. 33:9, 10.) 
“This is my beloved Son.” (Compare 
Mathis 217s 7 Tre Pet: e177) ebleareye 
Him.” ‘The word not only means to 
hear, but to hear in the sense of “hear 
There is also implied that 
the Law and the Prophets both point. to 
Christ, who fulfils both. 


6, 7. These particulars are not found 
in Mark and Luke. It is natural that 
the first feeling upon the realization of 
the Divine Presence should be fear. 
(Isa. 6 :5; Dan. 8 : 17; Rev. 1 : 17, etc.) 

8. “Jesus only.” He was the one to 
hear; He remains to interpret all things. 

Note.—Verses 9-13 should be read. 

14. The incident of the Epileptic Boy 
is in direct contrast to the high spirit- 
ual experience on the mountain-top. 
Raphael in his well-known painting of 
The Transfiguration brings this out very 
forcibly. 

LS, Lamnatic..we 1 Polep tions Iam Ve 
Mark and Luke say an “unclean spirit,” 
that is a “demon.” R. V. Matthew also 
says “demon” in. verse 18. The 
description closely answers to an attack 
of epilepsy. All such things were 
ascribed to demoniac influence. 


17. “O faithless and perverse genera- 
tion.” These words would appear to 
refer to the Jews, and are suggested by 
the failure of the disciples to heal the 
afflicted boy. They mean having little 
faith and having their hearts perverted— 
in the wrong way. “Suffer.” Better, as 
in R. V., “bear with you.” 

19. “Why could not we cast him out?” 
The disciples had been given the power 
to cast out demons (Matt. 10:1) and 
had exercised it (Luke 10:20). Why 
had they failed in this case? It was a 
natural question. 

20. “Because of your little faith?” 
R. V. They had faith but did not exer- 
cise it. “Grain of mustard seed.” Small 
as this is, it has the power of growth. 
They were discouraged because of the 
difficulty of the case, and hence failed. 
“Mountain.” Among the Jews _ to 
remove mountains was the proverbial 
expression for overcoming what seemed 
to be an impossible task. (I Cor. 13 :2). 
Faith is the power which moves that 
which seems to be immoveable. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 

1, Deep. spiritual experiences — are 
intended to develop spiritual growth, 
and also to prepare us to’ meet emer- 
gencies. ; 

2. Deep spiritual experiences are not 
to be expected to come every day. 

3. Without faith it is impossible to 
conquer difficulties. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
ae J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 

io. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus. 


Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
ae 3734 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 
io. 


Ohristian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 24, IQI0. 
A LIFE LIVED WITH CHRIST. 


Gat. 2:20; I.JoHN 5: 1-12. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Seventh month 18th. With 


Second-day, 
i John 6: 16-21. 


Christ in storm. 


Third-day. With Christ in joy. John 2: 
I-11. 
Fourth-day. With Christ in loss. Phil. 3: 


7-14. At it 
Haethideye With Christ, strong. II Tim. 4: 
16-18. 
Sixth-day. With Christ in service. II Cor. 


‘ Sen seabed With Christ in glory, Eph. 
I : 3-10. 

Accepting the fact that God is every- 
where the question of a life lived with 
Christ is one rather of recognition and 
harmony than of mere presence. The 
prisoner in the penitentiary is in the 
presence of governmental authority, 
compulsorily recognized because its 
presence was not voluntarily recognized 
and assented to while there was the 
possibility of a choice. The reality is 
no greater even if more definitely 
impressed. 

So the sinner is making no escape 
from God’s knowledge of him by belit- 
tling his own status and starving his 
own soul by refusing to take knowledge 
of God. A man attempting to rise or to 
stand or to walk or to ascend a moun- 
tain or to build a house, must take 
cognizance of the law of gravitation. 
The corrosive force of oxygen, es- 
pecially when coupled with moisture, is 
necessarily reckoned with in sheltering 
our household goods, our tools, the use 
of our metal and wooden implements of 
every sort; and to ignore the facts of 
gravitation or of corrosion and decay 
is to invite disaster, while it needs but 
a moment’s thought to assure ourselves 
that these forces are among the most 
essential and beneficent in nature. 

These are crude comparisons, but so 
far as they go they illustrate the import- 
ance of being on the right side of the 
powers that make for righteousness and 
human upbuilding and development; 
because they, too, have necessarily an 
obverse effect. Being active and posi- 
tive, they cannot be ignored with 
impunity. He that is not for and with 
them is against them in inviting certain 
overthrow and defeat. 

The essence then of our thought of 
being with Christ is to recognize and 
accept His beneficence. The disciples 
lost fear when they recognized the voice 
of Him who said “It is I,” but they 
required a previous knowledge of Him 
to thus be willing to have Him in their 
moment of distress and impending 
wreck. Many think of the Christian as 
gloomy and cut off from pleasure by 
the thousht of God’s presence, but those 
who were at the wedding feast at Cana 
knew better, as we all know who take 
His courage and grace and cheer into 
our lives. ‘Transitory things so easily 
and so often slip from our grasp that 
the permanency of His companionship 
comes to be the chief treasure which 
having found a man would forego all 
else to retain. 

Paul speaks of our citizenship and 
John of our sonship, both partially and 
imperfectly understood and realized as 
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yet; and both looked forward with 
thoughts that baffled words upon the 
glory of the immediate and perpetual 
companionship that awaits our experi- 
ence in another stage. 


NOTICE FOR FRIENDS PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


A conference of the committees on 
peace appointed by various yearly and 
annual meetings of Friends throughout 
the world, in response to the invitation 
issued by the two New York. Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, will be held at 
the Friends meeting-house, 144 East 20th 
Street, New York City, on Seventh 
month 15th and 16th. 

The meetings will be open to the pub- 
lic, and Friends generally are urged to 
attend and take part in the discussions. 

Members of the cammittees appointed 
by the various yearly meetings which 
have accepted the invitation are re- 
quested to communicate with J. William 
Hutchinson, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y., or L. Hollingsworth Wood, 2 
Wall Street, New York, stating whether 
they intend to be present 

L. H. Woop, 
Secretary. 


TENTATIVE ProGRAM PEACE CONFERENCE, 
FRIENDS. 


(All branches.) 

To be held at Friends meeting-house, 
144 East 20th Street, New York City, 
Seventh month 15 and 16, 1910. 

SEVENTH MONTH I5TH, 10.30 A. M. 
Temporary chairman, Robert E. Pret- 
ow. 

1. Address bv Prof. William I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College. 

2. Appointment of permanent chair- 
man of joint committee from the yearly 
meetings which have appointed co-oper- 
ating committees. 

3. Appointment of sub-committees. 

4. Reports from delegates (if time 
allows). 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 3 O'CLOCK. 

Reports from committees on organiza- 
tion. 

1. Address by Augustus T. Murray, 
of Leland Stanford University. (Sub- 
ject: “The Peace Testimonies of 
Friends.” ) 

2. Discussion by conference in gen- 
eral. 

3. Address by Mary J. Pearson. 


Recitation. 


SEVENTH-DAY MORNING BUSINESS SES- 
SION, 10.30 O'CLOCK. 

1. Address by Henry W. Wilbur, 
secretary of Committee for Advancement 
of Friends Principles, of Friends Gen- 
eral Conference. 

2. Report of committees. 

_3. Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


THE BIBLE CONFERENCE AT 
BOULDER, COLORADO. 


The second session of the Bible Con- 
ference, to be held in Boulder, will meet 
Seventh month roth and close Seventh 
month 17th. Two notable series of ad- 
dresses have been arranged for. Each 
will extend throughout the conference. 
First, George R. Wendling will give six 
lectures on “Modern Doubt.” Second, 
Wm. J. Dawson will give a series of 
addresses on the following subjects: 
“Prayer, the Forgotten Secret,” “In 
Praise of Fanaticism,” ‘“’The Evangelism 
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of Jesus,” “Fragments,” “Obedience to 
Vision,” “The Religious Difficulties of 
the Educated.” 

Robert W. Gammon, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Decatur, 
Illinois, will give a series of five morn- 
ing Bible studies. 

Prof. A. W. Moore, of the chair of 
philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
will give an address on “Some Ethical 
and Religious Aspects of Present Move- 
ments in Philosophy.” 

There will be daily conferences on 
vital problems of religious work. The 
conference on Bible school work will 
be in charge of the Colorado State Sun- 
day-school Association. 

The Illinois Male Quartette, Chicago, 
and several soloists will assist with the 
music. 

The management is planning a great 
gathering. 


Clancy—“Oi’m after a ticket ter Chi- 
cago.” 

Ticket _Agent—“Do you want an 
excursion ticket? One that will take 
you there and back?” 

Clancy—“Phat’ s the sinse of me payin’ 
ter go there an’ back whin Oi’m here 
alriddy ?”—Hotel Register. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend ’’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 


than esc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By educated, experienced Friend, 
position as teacher in public or private school, 
or asgoverness. Address, M. R., THe Amprican 
FRr1enpD, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made te order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 

Philadelphia 

Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


THE CHILD-“IN* THE MIDST. 


When the Lord of the great and the 
little, 
The potter 
clay, 
Sets a child in the midst of the market 
Where the world-people chatter all 
day, 
Sets a child with its innocent questions, 
Its flower-face dimpled and fine, 
In the very heart’s core of the clamor 
A thought of the Maker Divine :— 


whose hand shapes our 


And men, in their lust for dominion, 
Their madness for silver and gold, 
Crush the beauty and charm from that 

spirit, 
Make the flower-face withered and old, 
Bind the hands and the feet with a 
tether 
That childhood can never untie, 
Deem not that Jehovah unheeding 
Looks down from the heights of the 


sky. 
From the mine where the midnight 
engulfs it, 
From the mill where the clogged air 
is thick 
With the dust of the weaving that 
chokes it; 
From the home, where it’s fevered and 
sick 
With man’s toil, when God meant it for 
gladness, 
The child in the midst in our clay 
God-moulded, greed-marred, calls to 
Heaven 
For the vengeance we’re daring, this 
day. . 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers ef the Better Kind ef Printing 
921 Filbert Street fete? Philadelphia 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwarés 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L. RUE 
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FINANCIAL 


| FARM MORTGAGES|| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JON 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


SAL F TONES 
w£ CUTS 
LOR AORA 


NM Car 10°C E& ARCH 
PHIL ABEL PIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


tise, use the Subscribers’ 


The cost for space is small and the 


results are usually satisfactory. 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner, 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloth, . . . $1.00 
(postage 8c. extra) 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia . 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


THE GARDEN 
‘PRIMER 


— 


“GRACE TABOR 
AND 
GARDNER TEALL 


Henry — Jackson 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large minion type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
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Events and Comments 


— 


The free delivery of mail in rural 
communities is a very helpful part of 
the post office service. It is also one of 
the most extensive and costly depart- 
ments. According to the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General there are now 
in operation throughout the country 41,- 
o89 rural routes, and the appropriation 
for the establishment and maintenance 
. of rural delivery for the fiscal year which 
ended Sixth month 30th was. $37,260,000 ; 
while the appropriation fér the fiscal 
year, which began first of this. month, 
is $38,860,000. Since rural delivery was 
established the approximate sum of 
$206,430,800 has been spent in extending 
and maintaining the service. This 
departure in the ancient policy of dis- 
tributing mail was begun under Post- 
master General Wanamaker in 1890. 
The fourth assistant postmaster general 
testifies that the standard of excellence 
among the rural carriers is in advance of 
that of any other branch of the civil 
service, in that out of 41,000 carriers 
employed, but 175 have been dismissed 
for cause. 


The movement to prohibit the pictures 
of the recent prize fight from being 
shown in the moving picture theaters, 
or elsewhere in public, appears to be 
steadily gaining headway throughout the 
country. If this goes far enough it 
would seem as if those who had invested 
large sums in paying for the picture 
privilege might stand to lose heavily. 
Without ill-will toward the individuals 
thus interested, whoever they may be, 
this is an outcome devoutly to be wished 
for. They are in a bad business and 
will deserve little sympathy if things go 
against them. It has been apparent of 
recent years that unprecedentedly large 
sums offered as purses for prize fights 
have been made possible by the moving 
pictures and the great revenue which 


they could be counted upon to earn 
when shown far and wide. If, as a 
result of the present agitation, this 


revenue should either be cut off or at 
least rendered highly uncertain for all 
future prize. events, it is likely that a 
severe blow will have been struck at 
pugilism at possibly its most vulnerable 
point. Unquestionably the knowledge 


that a fortune was at stake in the late 
affair at Reno was a factor in creating 
the unhealthy public excitement which 
began far in advance of the event. 


Not only is phosphorus necrosis, as 
described in a recent Government bulle- 
tin, one of the most hideous of the vari- 
ous diseases associated with specific 
industries, but it seems to have the 
further distinction of being entirely 
unnecessary, since a simple act of legis- 
lation can wipe it out of existence. 
Because “white phosphorus”’—which is 
a trifle cheaper than any known substi- 
tute—is still used in our match factories, 
the men, women, and children employed 
there are exposed to a form of poison- 
ing which rots away the bones of the 
jaw and, in the words of the Chicago 
Daily Socialist, transforms them into 
“disfigured wrecks of humanity suffer- 
ing all the tortures of the old orthodox 
hell.” Experience has shown, according 
to the report of Government investi- 
gators, that while the risks connected 
with the industrial use of white phos- 
phorus have been reduced by various 
precautionary devices in our more mod- 
ern factories, the only adequate safe- 
guard is legislation forbidding the use 
of this poison. ‘This lesson was learned 
some time ago by the leading countries 
of Europe, which have now banished 
white phosphorus from their match fac- 
tories, and with it the horrible phos- 
phorus necrosis. There is no reason 
why Congress should not take action at 
an early date. 


Fruits and nuts. valued at $458,000,000 
have passed through ports of the United 
States during the last ten years. Of 
this amount, $285,000,000 represents the 
value of imports and $156,000,000 ex- 
ports, and $17,000,000 the trade with the 
non-contiguous territories of the United 
States. 

A study of the commercial movements 
during the last decade or two develops 
the fact that domestic production is 
rapidly supplanting certain classes of 
fruits, formerly imported in large 
quantities. This applies especially to 
raisins, prunes, and oranges. Certain 
other lines, in which local production is 
still insufficient to meet home consump- 
tion, continue to increase in value of 
imports; notably bananas, figs, walnuts, 
cocoanuts, and almonds. Comparing 
the imports of the year just ended with 
those of one and two decades ago, 
imports of fruits and nuts as a whole 
have increased from $21,000,000 in 1890 
and $19,000,000 in 1900 to about $36,- 
000,000 in I9t0. Oranges, which in 1890 
showed a total importation of $2,000,000, 
had by 1900 decreased to $1,000,000 and 
by roto to less than $100,000 in value. 
Raisins in 1890 were valued at $2,000,- 
000, in 1900 at $500,000, and in 1910 at 
less than $350,000. Prunes showed in 
1890 an importation of $1,750,000, in 
1900, $48,000, and in 1910, an even less 
value. Lemons were imported in 1890 
to the value of $3,350,000, in t900 were 
$3,700,000, but in t910 decreased to $3,- 
coo,o00, or less than the figures of 1890. 
On the other hand, bananas, valued at 
$4,700,000 in 1890, increased to $6,000,000 
in 1900, and nearly $12,000,000 in 1910. 


| Almonds, valued at less than $1,000,000 


in 1890 and 1900, showed in 1910 imports 
to the value of more than $3,000,000. 


Cocoanuts in 1890 were imported to the 
value of $822,000, in 1900, $703,000, and 
in 1910 were about $1,350,000. Walnuts, 
first separately enumerated in 1903, 
have increased in value of imports from 
a little over $1,000,000 in that year to 
$3,500,000 in IQIO. 

Of foreign fruits consumed in the 
United States, bananas supply about 
one-third. ‘The imported bananas come 
chiefly from Costa Rica, Honduras, and 


Panama in Central America; the 
British West Indies, and Cuba. Italy 
supplies practically all the lemons 


imported into the country. Of currants, 
the Xante variety, produced in Greece, 
supplies most of the imports. Raisins, 
formerly coming in at the rate of $2,- 
000,000 per annum, chiefly from Spain 
and Turkey in Asia, have practically 
disappeared as an article of importation, 
and are now becoming an important 
article of export. 


Thus far the Federal Council of 
Churches has done little in the way of 
aggressive church work, but it has been 
instrumental in gathering considerable 
information which is certain to bring 
about needed reforms. In order to find 
out actual conditions a joint committee 
of forty men from 21 denominations a 
year ago undertook an investigation of 
the religious situation in Colorado. 
O. F. Gardner, assistant secretary of the 
council, spent several months in that 
State gathering information, with the 
result that definite returns cover fully 
three-fourths of all the church work in 
the State, with pretty accurate knowl- 
edge of nine-tenths of it. It appears 
that Ir per cent. of home mission money 
of all denominational societies spent in 
that State goes to communities having 
only one church, and about 78 per cent. 
goes to the nine largest cities and towns. 
This makes 89 per cent. spent either 
where there is no duplication or in 
rapidly growing centers. Only 11 per 
cent. of home mission money is left to 
be used in places of small size where 
two or more mission boards are helping 
to sustain churches. ‘This estimate, of 
course, does not include the overcrowd- 
ing of churches which support them- 
selves. It refers only to those which 
call on their denominational boards for 
help. It was found that in Colorado, 
towns with 300 to 400 population and 
three or four struggling churches are 
exceptional, though such cases exist. 

The investigations of the joint com- 
mittee above cited brought out the fact 
in Colorado there are 133 places having 
from 150’ to 1,000 inhabitants without 
Protestant Churches of any denomina- 
tion, while 100 of these places had no 
Roman Catholic Church. Some of these 
are mining or rural communities not 
easily accessible. Most of them have 
liquor saloons and other evil resorts; 
but none of them have any agencies for 
preaching or teaching the gospel. Besides 
these 133 places are 428 settlements of 
sufficient importance to have post offices, 
where there are no churches. Whole 
counties appear to be destitute of any 
religious work or very inadequately pro- 
vided for. Las Animas County has 
eleven churches in Trinidad, with 14,- 
ooo inhabitants, but only four churches 
in the rest* of the county containing 
16,000 people. Cheyenne is a rapidly 

(Continued on page 463.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVII. 


THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 
One of the most impressive addresses given at the 
Haverford Summer School, which closed last week, 


y) 


was on ‘The Return to the Cross,” and the place of 
the Cross in Christianity and the power of the Cross 
were frequently dealt with by almost every speaker. 
It is a significant sign of the times. The direction 
of present-day Christianity is certainly not away from 
Calvary, but quite the opposite. The men who are 
in these days trying to deliver our religion from 
formalism and tradition find not less meaning in the 
Cross than a former generation did, but vastly more. 
The Atonement remains at the center, as it has 
always done, in vital Christianity. All attempts to 
reduce Christianity to a dry and bloodless system 
of philosophy, with the appeal to the heart left out, 
fail now as they have always failed. It is a Saviour 
that men, tangled in their sins and their sorrows, 
still want—not a great thinker or a great teacher. 

The Church has, no doubt, far too much neglected 
the idea of the Kingdom of God as Christ expounded 
it in sermon and parable, and hosts of prominent 
Christians do not at all understand what this great, 
central teaching of the Master meant then or means 
now. His transforming revelation of the nature of 
God has, too, been missed by multitudes, who still 
hold Jewish rather than Christian conceptions of 
God. But patient study of the Gospel is slowly 
forcing these ideas into the thought of men every- 
where, and books abound now which make His teach- 
ing clear and luminous. 

What is needed above everything else now is that 
we shall not lose any of our vision of Christ as 
Saviour, and that we shall live our lives in His 
presence. It is through the Cross that we touch 
closest to the Saviour-heart, and it is here that we 
feel our lives most powerfully moved by the certainty 
of His divine nature. Arguments may fail, but one 
who looks steadily at this voluntary Sufferer, giving 
Himself for us, will cry out, with the centurion, “My 
Lord and my God.” 
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Nothing short of that will do, I believe, if Chris- 
tianity is to remain a saving religion. Good men 
have died in all ages; great teachers have again and 
again gone to their death in behalf of their truth or 
out of love for their disciples. It touches us as we 
read of their bravery and their loyalty, but we do 
not and we cannot build a world-saving religion upon 
them. Christ is different! We feel that in Him 
the veil is lifted and we are face to face with God. 
When we hear with our hearts the words, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but fear not, for I 
have overcome the world,” we feel that we are hear- 
ing of the triumph of God in the midst of suffering 
Christ can- 
He 
is God manifested here in a world of time and space 
and finiteness, doing in time what God does in eter- 


—we are hearing of an eternal triumph. 


nity—suffering over sin, entering vicariously into the 
tragedy of evil, and triumphing while He treads the 
No one has fathomed the awfulness of 
sin until in some sense he feels that his sin makes 
God suffer, that it crucifies Him afresh. If Christ 
is God revealed in time—made visible and vocal to 
men—then through the Cross we shall discover that 
we are not to think of God henceforth as Sovereign— 
not a Being yonder, enjoying His royal splendor. 
We must think of Him all the time in terms of 
Christ. He is an eternal Lover of our hearts. We 
pierce Him with our sins, we wound Him with our 
wickedness, we grieve Him with our waywardness. 
He suffers, as mothers who love suffer,.and He enters 
vicariously into all the tragic deeps of our lives, for- 
ever striving to bring us to ourselves and to bring 
us home to Him. 

One of the spiritual souls in the middle ages who 
saw this truth clearly has left us this message: 
“You must love the Love which loves you everlast- 
ingly, and if you hold fast by His love, He remakes 
you by His Spirit, and then joy is yours. The Spirit 
of God breathes into you, and you breathe it out in 
rest and joy and love. That is eternal life, just as 
in our mortal life we breathe out the air that is in us 
and breathe in fresh air.” 


R. MJ. 
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A NEW BOOK ON RELIGIOUS 
PSYCHOLOGY.* 


Within the last twenty-five years numerous studies 
have been made which throw new light upon the 
religious aspect of life. Especially fruitful have been 
the wide and careful observations of natural races 
and the thoroughgoing analyses of religion itself. 
These sources afford a great mass of fairly reliable 
material both for intensive and extensive observa- 
tions, and have made possible a systematic study of 
the social psychology of religion. A most valuable 
contribution on this subject has just been made by 
a Friend, Dr. Irving King, of the University of Iowa, 
in his recent book, ‘The Development of Religion.” 
Christian students are to be congratulated that this 
task has been undertaken by one so well trained in 
scientific thinking. 

The work, which is designed for study rather than 
popular reading, attempts to give a schematic account 
of the possible origin and development of religious 
“attitudes” and ‘‘concepts.” | All sciences start with 
certain norms or fixed units, out of which the 


“object” under inyestigation is supposed to be con-" 


structed. So in the study of social psychology it 


> in man 


begins with certain “psychic capacities’ 
“which have not undergone much absolute change 
since the first appearance of the human species.” 
These include the power to perceive, to remember, to 
compare present with past experiences, to decline to 
act on a given stimulus, and a few other elementary 
functions. Many scholars have felt that there was 
also an “innate religious sense,” but this Dr. King 
denies. He does, however, lay considerable emphasis 
upon a sort of ‘‘biological ‘take care’ or ‘watch out’ ” 
attitude in man, which gives him a sense of an all- 
pervading ‘Mysterious Power’—not necessarily a 
“great spirit,’ but more often a kind of Algonkin 
manitou, “an wnsystematic belief in a cosmic, mys- 
terious property, which is believed to exist every- 
where in nature.” He also considers of great 
importance ‘‘reflection” and “the inertia of habit’ 
or conscience. With these psychic functions, man 
through social intercourse and economic necessity has 
evolved his ideas of worth and religion. 

A most wholesome feature of the work is its frank 
recognition of the limitations of science. Speaking 
as a psychologist, the writer says: . 


In popular language we may -say that there is then ‘the 
welling-up of a larger life,’ of a social consciousness, or of a 
divine consciousness; but, in the language of psychology, that 


* The Development of Religion, A Study in Anthropology 
and Social Psychology, by Irving King. Publishers, The 
MacMillan Co., New York. Price, $1.75, net. 


which ‘wells-up’ is an accumulation of subtle value-attitudes 
and habits which are definitely related to our previous experi- 
ence and are developed out of it and it only. 

In saying this, the psychologist need not dogmatically 
assert that his description of the structure of experience, its 
contents and its values, is an exhaustive one. It is quite 
likely that every fact of consciousness means more in the ulti- 
mate constitution of things (whatever that may be) than we 
can ever state in our descriptions, but as far as psychology 
has anything to say about it, the description is complete when 
it has been made in terms of the experience of the individual, 
taken in its entirety, and not as a fact of the present moment. 


In other words, science has to do with phenomena 
only ; when these have been described, its mission is 
fulfilled. 

Within this sphere, however, there is a rich field 
of study, which all but carries one beyond its bounds. 
Two brief observations will suffice to illustrate. One 
has to do with what the author comprehends in his 


term, “reflection” : 

There is a reaching out, projecting side to one’s 
experience, as well as the side of realized achievement. We 
are always conscious of there being more than we are able 
at a given time to bring into actual being. By this we mean 
no metaphysical something, but merely that experience is pro- 
jective, that it has a direction of movement as well as a body 
of accomplished fact. It is this projective aspect of experience 
which is developed and enriched by reflection. Out of conflict 
and discrepancy the question is constantly arising in the mind 
of a reflective man, “whither do I tend?” This reflective 
enrichment of experience as a projective process (1. ¢., a 
process that is really striving and tending somewhere) reacts 
upon and interprets and determines present attainments. 

The other describes the scientific ground for justi- 
fying a religion: 

On the one hand, then, it is in the intrinsic character of the 
whole that its validity is to be sought, and on the other, in its 
adaptability to social need rather than in any supposedly 
miraculous events attending its first expression. “A religion 
which has endured every possible trial, which has outlived 
every vicissitude. of human fortunes, and which has never 
failed to re-dassert its power unbroken in the collapse of old 
environments declares itself by irresistible evidence 
to be a thing of reality and power. If the religion of Israel 
and of Christ answers these tests, the miraculous circum- 
stances of its promulgation need not be used as the first proof 
of its truth, but must rather be regarded as the inseparable 
accompaniments of a revelation which has the historical stamp 
of reality.’7 


[For Tue American FriEnp.] 
TWO KINDS OF TRUTH SEEKERS. 


BY JONATHAN B. WRIGHT. 


Proverbs 23:23 says: ‘Buy the truth and sell it 
not.”” However much we may differ as to what the 
truth is, the Bible, at any rate, always gives it a 
very high valuation. Everywhere it sings its praises ; 
everywhere it demands our allegiance to it. In this 
text it is rated as beyond all price. | 

He would be poor indeed who on any terms should 
sell what he really believed to be the truth. But to 


+ W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, p. 16. 
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the soul that investigates and is open to conviction, 
yesterday’s truth often. becomes today’s error. Such 
aman will gladly barter yesterday’s truth for today’s 
truth. No inconsistency attaches to him for his 
change of opinions. Only the “‘stand-patters” accuse 
him of it. Such a man is not driven about by every 
wind of doctrine that blows his way; but he recog- 
nizes in all such doctrine enough of truth to make 
it credible to reasoning men, and the men who accept 
such belhef he does not brand as fools or base-hearted 
heretics. To him the unsoundness that unfits for 
fellowship in Christian service is of the heart, and 
not merely of opinions about the truth. 

On the other hand, the man of narrow views rarely 
changes his opinion, and then only after an agony 
of fear and doubt lest the foundation of all faith 
be removed or his own faith utterly shipwrecked. 
To him all truth outside his own province is odious, 
because he deems it dangerous heresy. -And the truth 
that really belongs to his province is seen by him out 
of true proportion. Even the broad-minded reformer, 
if he too much magnify his calling, if he accentuate 
too much one phase of the truth, his mind will run 
in grooves, and the grooves will grow steadily deeper. 
This is one reason why the hero of later generations 
is an unbearable crank to most of the people of his 
own. Many things that are grandly true seem petty 
and worthless to a generation not prepared for them; 
seem false and dangerous to the individual soul, 
deeply plunged into the darkness born of prejudice. 

It is my estimate of truth that is truth to me 
and demands my highest loyalty. It is your estimate 
of truth that is truth to you, and you must be faithful 
to it if you are true to yourself and to God. And, 
‘strange to say, your truth may be very different from 
mine. This in no way lessens our duty to the truth 
as we see it; but surely it ought to fill us with charity 
toward the truth held by our friends and neigh 
who love their truth as we do ours. 

Today’s truth has its demands and responsibilities. 
Today’s truth must be lived up to or tomorrow’s 
truth will never dawn for us. If we have loved 
today’s truth, tomorrow’s truth will be still more 
beautiful and amiable. 

The shortest road to the truth is the way of obedi- 
ence. The surest way to learn the truth is to love 
it and trust it and follow fearlessly wherever it leads 
us. The way may sometimes be arduous, but it 
leads to where the atmosphere is pure. ‘There is 
no bondage in its service, for he is a free man whom 
the truth makes free. Speaking the truth in love is 
the highest accomplishment hinted at in the Scrip- 
tures. 

I once heard a thoughtful man of large experience 
m the things of life drop the remark: “I am not so 
-eock-sure of things as I used to be.” I once in a 
while meet with a man of the same spirit. In my 
heart of hearts I take off my hat to them. Such a 
spirit is not necessarily the mark of profound scholar- 
ship or deep wisdom, but it is the mark of an open 
mind. Cock-sureness is the sign of youth or arrested 
‘development. 


The man of restricted view thinks he loves the 
truth, and in all probability he would die like a 
hero for his “‘views.” But the man of broader out- 
look cannot accept his creed as containing all truth, 
infallibly stated; for to him it appears defective 
and out of proportion. Such a creed is sure to 
accentuate: non-essentials and leave great gaps that 
are painful to contemplate. And yet the more 
restricted are the views, the more certain are the men 
who hold them that they contain the whole of truth 
and that everyone who refuses to sign their creed is 
dangerous and unsound. 

The certainty of these men that they, and they 
only, possess the Simon-pure truth would be ridic- 
ulous to contemplate were not its consequences so 
sad, The spirit dries up the very milk of human 
kindness. It restores the tactics of the Spanish 
Inquisition. It brings into the peaceable Church of 
Christ the shameful rattle of the war-drum. It will 
not be silenced, for it knows it is right. It shuts 
out of the mind and heart the spirit of inquiry. It 
fights and rails at the open mind wherever it hears 
of it. It suppresses investigation. It sets itself in 
violent antagonism to the college and the university, 
for these everywhere represent the open mind. 

How is it possible for anyone to learn the truth 
who does not have the open mind which will hear 
the evidence from both sides? Such a man turns 
himself into a special pleader. He is determined 
beforehand to win his case. He unfairly states his 
case and unfairly argues it. He unfairly suppresses 
all the evidence that makes against his case. When 
argument fails him, he resorts to calling names, and 
this argument usually wins with the unthinking. 

The open mind, on the other hand, turns himself 
into a judge who is to try the case. He is nobody’s 
paid attorney, whose first duty is to his client. His 
first duty is to the truth. He hears both sides, and 

ears them patiently and without prejudice. He 
renders his decision according to the evidence, and 
if there is occasion, he reserves his judgment till 
all the evidence is in. 

The man of judicial temper is likely to arrive 
at a near approximation to the truth, even if he 
does not'trump up his wares in the streets, even if 
he makes no claim to have discovered the whole of 
truth. And while he is glad enough for others to 
profit from his discoveries if they will, he is not ready 
to read everyone out of the Church who will not 
accept. his theology. He recognizes that others have 
a right to their opinion and the right to form it 
from what evidence they can find. 

This judicial temper is all too rare in the world 
and in the Church. Woild that more of us. pos- 
sessed it, with all its generous spirit that make it 
close akin to the divine. For truth is beautiful and 
blessed, and happy is the man who finds her. Thrice 
happy is he who is always able to speak the truth 
in love, recognizing that truth is too sacred a thing 
to be quarrelled over and too powerful a thing to 
need the help of petty expedients. 

When Paul became a man he put away childish 
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things. But so long as he lived he never put away | ing came in the “fullness of time,’ and proves 


the childlike open mind, the childlike enquiring spirit. 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING’S OUTLOOK.* 


BY W. O. TRUEBLOOD, 


The past decade has seen some change of emphasis 


in the motives which prompt men to engage in mis-— 


sionary enterprise. Some motives that stirred our 
fathers are not operative today, but others have 
emerged that were then but vaguely discerned. The 
seed sown by such heroes of the Cross as William 
Cary, Robert Morrison, Robert Moffat and John G. 
Paton have brought forth an hundred fold harvest. 
The efforts of such independent workers, after labor- 
ing without assistance or sympathy, have so borne 
fruit that today the missionary problem is calling 
out an army of men and women, and is claiming 
the attention of scholars and statesmen as they meet 
in great world conventions where the one theme is 
the dissemination of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The laymen have also caught the spirit of the 
movement and are coming forward by legions, offer- 
ing themselves and their substance to assist in carry- 
ing out the great missionary command of our Master. 
Then, added to this force, the world’s First-day school 
leaders, representing thousands of students, have 
come forth with the following strong missionary 
motto: “The duty of the whole Church and the whole 
duty of the Church is to carry the Gospel to the 
whole world.” 

The missionary enterprise is no longer a vague 
enterprise. People at home are no longer under 
illusions as to what non-Christians are, and they in 
turn are no longer under illusions as to what we are. 
The romance of missions in the popular mind has 
been largely dispelled. The missionary is no longer 
a hero to the average Christian, but a man with a 
message to his fellow man. 

The appliance of science during the past quarter 
of a century has brought the world to our doors. 
Electricity makes the newspapers able to tell us every 
morning what occurred yesterday in Mombassa and 
Peking, in Rangoon and Teheran. The much going 
up and down through the land has acquainted us with 
the peoples of the earth, and they in some measure 
are acquainted with us. . 

Doors have swung wide open, and we have been 
invited to enter and help solve the great life-problems. 
The way in which doors have been opened to us of 
late is little short of miraculous, and is abundant 
proof that all this work is of God. China and Japan 
and Korea are proving that God had not only opened 
the door, but had already prepared the people for 
the Gospel message. 

The opening of the Turkish Empire to Western 
civilization came as unexpectedly to the missionary 
on the field as to the world at large. But the open- 


* An address delivered on the occasion of the 25th anni- 
versary of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Can- 
ada Yearly Meeting, Sixth month 24, 1910. 


that God still “lifts the gates of empires from their 
hinges and changes the course of history.” At this 
very moment the great Russian Empire is opening 
her doors to the oncoming of the Prince of Peace. 
Less than six weeks ago a permit was granted to the 
Baptist denomination to own property and do mis- 
sionary work in St. Petersburg. 

These are auspicious days. There is great going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees, and it does not 
take a prophet to read the signs of the times. We 
are in the high tide of a great missionary movement. 
The army of workers coming forward with life and 
substance leads one to believe that we are to take 
this tide at its flood. It lends hope to the ambitions 
of some that the world may be evangelized in this 
generation. 

It is a source of great pleasure that we as Friends 
did not come late into this great world-movement. 
As a denomination we have done as much pioneer 
work as any, and have planted missions on as difficult 
fields as can be found. The stations in Alaska, 
Mexico, Cuba, Africa, Japan and China attest this 
fact. 

That these stations have been manned by able and 
devoted workers needs no argument when we see 
the abundant results in changed conditions and 
regenerated lives. An unbiased critic, visiting mis- 
sions and acquainting himself with different workers, . 
reports that beyond doubt Friends have as. strong 
missions and as capable workers as any denomination. 

Still further it is gratifying to learn from sta- 
tistics that Friends are well up in the scale of per 
capita giving for missions, and that Canada Yearly 
Meeting last year ranked fourth among the Ameri- 
can yearly meetings in this respect. But this 
honor is due the ladies of this yearly meeting, for 
it has been through the agency of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society that this has been accom- 
plished. For twenty-five years the ladies have been 
untiring in their efforts. They have maintained 
work that has called for large faith, but He who has 
promised to be faithful has never failed them. 

What the missionary enterprise among Friends 
would have been without the aid of the W. F. M. 8. 
is gloomy to contemplate. What it is through their 
efforts fills our hearts with praise to God for what He 
has wrought through them. : . 

Tonight we have come tothe twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in Canada Yearly Meeting. I wish to congratulate 
you most heartily for these years of continuous suc- 
cess and of increasing usefulness. Your faithfulness 
to duty and your devotion to the cause you love has 
not been without its effects. You have brought 
things to pass in the foreign field, and, in the strictest 
confidence, I may say that you have won the admira- 
tion of the male constituency of our yearly meeting. 

Now, with all seriousness, has not the time come 
when the missionary movement among Friends in 
Canada shall have behind it the united strength of 
men and women? It is our duty as men to do this. 
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The work begun in the foreign field must be con- 
tinued and, from the very nature of the work, must 
. be enlarged from year to year. Mission work is like 
all other kinds of work. It cannot stand still. It 
must go forward or go backward. Our work must 
not go backward, but, rather, new territory must be 
taken. To do this there must be an increase of 
interest and support in the homeland. The women 
of Canada Yearly Meeting have a perfect right to 
expect more from us as men than they have been 
receiving. They need ws as well as our money. The 
work needs us, with our united prayers: 

“Who gives himself with his gold feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

This leads me to what I consider the most vital 
question before Canada Yearly Meeting. My con- 
victions in this regard have grown out of the mis- 
sionary problem. Since we have a growing work 
to maintain in the foreign field, is it not wise to 
ask with perfect candor whether we are maintaining 
a base of supplies at home that is adequate to the 
increasing demands upon us ? 

In years past Canada Yearly Meeting has done a 
good work, and is capable of a still greater work 
in the future. My thought for Canada Yearly 
Meeting is most optimistic. I believe in the Society 
of Friends. J am convinced that we have a meés- 
sage for this generation, and that this generation will 
hear if we will but be true to our mission. That 
there are some things that would cause a little mis- 
giving, all must admit. But, after counting all that 
is depressing, there is yet a large margin of hope for 
our yearly meeting. Not least among the reasons 
for hope is the fact that we are already. i in the field 
with the best equipment in our history—a group of 
-faithful and loyal workers, and a name that is with- 
out tarnish. 

Canada is now a nation of some consequence, and 
is destined to be far greater. She is now rapidly 
coming to her own. In view of this greatness and in 
consequence of the rapid development which is before 
us, it is reasonable to believe that we as Friends 
have an opportunity here such as has never been 
equaled on this continent. Our message and methods 
have proven most. effectual in the great West of the 
United States. The conditions of Canada’s great 
West are quite similar. It is to be hoped that centers 
like Hartney, Man., and Swarthmore, Sask., may be 
multiplied. Such centers will in a few years mean 
new life to Quakerism in this dominion. They will 
become, as such centers have become in the United 
States, the very centers from which will flow both 
men and money with which to extend our home and 
foreign work. 

Ag a united body we must face our possibilities 
not only in our rural districts, but also in the great 
cities. The methods of our missionaries are sug- 
gestive of what we could do in a Canadian city. If 
missionaries are able to go into the centers of heathen 
darkness and effect an opening and make a place for 
themselves, how much more should we be able, by an 
aggressive method, to go into our cities and find a 
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place, where it:is estimated on a conservative basis 
that 60 per cent. are among the unchurched? To do 
this we must meet the needs of the unchurched class, 
but can we not be as elastic in method at home as 
our missionaries are abroad? Is not Quakerism a 
message of life? Shall we not, like our Lord, “whose 
we are and whom we serve,” become flesh and dwell 
among men and constrain them to come in? The 
city is one of the opportunities for Quakerism on 
this continent today. Some observation and slight 
experience convinces me that it is a most fruitful 
field and will yield quick returns. I claim that if 
we today were to put two such workers as Gurney 
and Elizabeth Binford into a city like Winnipeg 
and give them the same liberty they now have in 
Japan and let them meet the needs of the people as 
they do the needs of the Japanese, that in ten years’ 
time there would be not only a self-sustaining work 
established, but they would become supporters of 
work outside. 

After three years’ intermission, we again have a 
college. A new and a better Pickering College has 
arisen from the ashes of the old, to become a training 
center for workers in this yearly meeting. It is a 
yearly meeting school, and, as such, is a valuable asset 
for Quakerism in the Dominion of Canada. There 
are great opportunities for the future pending in 
Pickering College. I pray that we as a yearly meet- 
ing may stand with united front and realize our 
possibilities in her. We should so rally around our 
yearly meeting school as to make it a veritable watch- 
tower in which our young men and maidens shall 
dream dreams and see visions of a greater Quakerism 
in Canada, and in which the one who hears the mis- 
sionary call shall be: so encouraged and directed and 
equipped that he shall go forth a power for good 
against the forces of darkness in the heathen world. 

If we as a Church lift up our eyes according to 
the Master’s command, we shall not have to look 
far afield to see a throng of foreigners within our 
gates that are in need of instruction and sympathy. 
The immigrant problem alone is enough to stagger 


us, but as yet practically not so much as a finger. has 


been lifted by us to solve the problem. We go on 
talking about and giving to Japan and Africa—and 
I would not take a single farthing from this work, 
nor turn aside a spark of enthusiasm from the foreign 
field—but does not necessity compel us to respond 
to the call of the man whom God has sent to our 
very doors ? 

%* * * * * * * * 


We must either Christianize the foreigners who 
come to this country, or we shall see the moral and 
spiritual atmosphere of our land sinking to their 
level and a proportional decline in men and means 
to carry out our plans in the foreign fields. The 
foreigner is not to be despised. He has been led of 
God to our doors, and is, under God, the greatest 
opportunity for the spread of Christianity ever 
offered to any people. If we fail to grasp this 
problem we shall fail to grasp the missionary oppor- 
tunity of this age. 
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But I can hear a volume of voices asking, in unison, 
“Where shall we get workers for these stupendous 
tasks?’ Do not be faint-hearted. God’s hand is 
upon workers. If we organize a large, manly pro- 
gram at home, and enter upon it with hope and vim, 
workers will come forth where we least expect them. 
On the other hand, if we fail to enter the doors 
of opportunity, the prospective workers we now have 
will leave us. 

The future work in the foreign field and. the 
future of Canada Yearly Meeting depends upon this 
wider outlook. I, for one, believe in the statesman- 
ship of the yearly meeting’s leaders and, consequently 
in the greater isefulness of a much larger yearly 
meeting. Then, under the inspiration of more work- 
ers, we shall be able to continue all our foreign work 
and inerease it ten fold. We shall then have a 
larger share in ushering in that day when the king- 
doms of this earth shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and His Christ. 

Toronto, Can., 

Siath month 24, 1910. 


CARLTON STREET ADULT SCHOOL. 


The adult school is an established institution in 
the city of Toronto. It has passed the stages of 
experiment, and has now settled down to a definite 
working basis and is reaching men for a better life. 
The real objects of the movement are well set forth 
in the following “‘adult school aims”: 

1. To make and develop men and to teach them 
the art of life. 

2. To study the Bible frankly, freely, reverently 
and without prejudice. 

3. To establish an unsectarian basis for Christian 
effort.and unity. 

4. To bring together in helpful comradeship and 
active service the different classes of society. 

5. To stimulate and educate public spirit and 
public morality. 

6. To teach men the responsibility of (Canadian) 
citizenship, 

7. To advance as far as may be the equality of 
opportunity. 

8. Inshort, to help men to understand and to live 
the life of Jesus Christ, and to encourage them in 
their personal allegiance to Him. 

That these “aims” are being achieved no one can 
doubt who comes into close touch with the active, 
energetic men who manage the schools, and sees the 
enthusiasm of the members in reaching out to encour- 
age or materially help a brother. 

With the adult school members all men are 
brothers. When the hour of meeting arrives, one 
may see all classes coming together on a perfectly 
democratic basis. The poor, ragged tramp is wel- 
comed on the same basis as the best- groomed g gentle- 
man. He is not only welcomed, but is warmed and 
fed and clothed, literally, if need be, and, at all 
events, is warmed in heart by sympathy and good 
fellowship; is fed upon the milk of human kindness, 


‘but yet is never too busy to see a “brother” 


and has a mantle of charity thrown about him. The 
true member of the adult school does not deem himself 
above his Lord, ‘‘who became flesh and dwelt among 
men,” and whose mission was ‘‘to seek and to save 
the lost.” . 

The Friends of Toronto have not only opened the 
doors of their meeting-house to the adult school work, 
but are giving freely of themselves and substance to 
further the work. 

There are two schools meeting regularly in Carlton 
Street Church, one for men at 9 o’clock on First-day 
mornings, and the ladies’ school, meeting at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Phoebe Wright is the faithful 
and efficient leader of the ladies’ school, and is to 
be commended for the good work which is being done. 

The success of the men’s school in Carlton Street 
Church is due largely to the faithfulness and untiring 
efforts of Joseph P. Rogers, who is president of the 
local school... As well as being president of the 
Toronto Union, which is now in a prosperous con- 
dition, Joseph Rogers is a very busy business man, 
who has 
just “‘come out” from England, or to lend assistance 
to someone who has met with misfortune or sickness. 
The whole school has taken on the spirit of its leader, 
and is doing a quiet, unostentatious work, but along 
very ‘“‘sane” and “practical” lines. 

As the adult school is an English movement, it is 
largely composed of young Englishmen who have 
come out to Canada. The Carlton Street school 
extends a very special welcome to all newcomers, 
and is glad to assist them in securing homes and in 
finding employment. ‘There is scarcely a week passes 
but that someone comes in who has met with “hard 
luck.” Such a man always finds “brothers” ready 
and willing to help him in a sympathetic and prac- 
tical way. 

Another name worthy of mention in epunenten 
with Carlton Street school is Walter Lench, who has 
recently united with Friends. He is, in a measure, 
the pioneer of adult school work in Toronto, and 
helped to do the foundation work that has made the 
movement a success in the city. He was secretary 
of the Carlton Street school until last May, when 
sickness in his family made it necessary for him to 
move with his family to the North for the summer. 

The Carlton Street school is of material aid to 
the Friends meeting, although entirely unsectarian 
in its organization. It is wood for any meeting to 
have a work within its walls “that 3 is truly helping and 
blessing men.—The Canadian Friend. 


PEACE ACROSS THE SNOW.* 


BY MARY SPENCER. 


next morning there was much wondering 
among our young friends about the “hero story” 
they were to hear that day. After dinner was over, 
all were ready to follow as little Helen took Uncle 


The 


* Published in tract form for the Friends Tract Association 
by Headley Brothers, Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C., 
IQIO, 
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Frank’s hand and led the ‘way out to the clifis, where 
they could watch the seagulls, gleaming white in 
the brilliant sunshine, or gently rocked on the calm, 
blue ocean. Everything that day seemed to say it 
was the day of rest and joy. 

“Is this story to be about wild neapld Uncle 
Frank?’ asked Phil. 

“It is about a people whom we should call uncivil- 
ized, that is, people who do not dress much, or live 
in houses, or go to school, as we do. But they had 
kind hearts, and, like almost all uncivilized people, 
they loved ‘those who were good to them, but they 
soon learned to suspect and hate those who did not 
treat them well.” } 

“Who are these people, and where do they live?” 
asked Harry. 

“They are the natives of Van Diemen’s Land, or 
Tasmania, as we call it now, a large island in the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, near to Australia.” 

“Bigger than the Island of Viwa, where Mr. Hunt 
lived among the Fiji heroes?” asked Mary. 

“Oh, yes, much bigger; about one-quarter the size 
of Great Britain. In Tasmania there are some high 
mountains where the snow does not often melt, pad 
wild plains of barren country where no one can live. 
But some parts are very beautiful and fertile. It 
was first found by Europeans in 1642, but it was not 
until 1803 that they went there to live e. That clever 
man, Mark Twain, tells us the story of the settlement 
in a funny book called ‘More Tramps Abroad.’ He 
describes how, although there was plenty of room for 
the English settlers to live near the coast without 
interfering with the natives in the mountains, the 
trouble with the natives began the very first year 
after the English went there and was caused, as he 
says, by the ignorance of the English people as to 
the ways of the black people. One day a large party 
of them, four or five hundred of men, women and 
children, were seen sweeping down a hill, chasing a 
herd of kangaroos. The new English soldiers took 
them for a war party and fired upon them, killing 
as many as 50.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’ exclaimed Dorothy. “Why 
didn’t ‘they stop to ask what it meant? I should 
think they could have seen that it was only a hunt 
that was going on, and not war.” 

“Yes, one Hyould think so; but, unfortunately, 
people who are trained to use guns and bayonets 
are often too quick at using them, when a little quiet 
consideration and talk about such things would pre- 
vent bloodshed and hatred, which almost always 
follows. So now natives who had been friendly 
enough before had from this time only hatred and 
distrust for white men. 

“The English had established a settlement for con- 
victs there, many of whom escaped from prison and 
lived a wild, savage life in the country, and were 
called ‘hushtanigers,’ and much dreaded by the 
English settlers. Other convicts were hired as ser- 
vants by the settlers, and some of these, with the 
bushrangers, acted very cruelly, killing and torturing 
the natives without any provocation, so that all the 


attempts made by the English Governors to get back 
the confidence of the natives were of no use. 
“There were not many black men, but they knew 
their country well, and, armed only with wooden 
spears, they. kept up a continual war with the white 
men for twenty-five years. The Government did 
not want to have all the blacks killed, so they offered 
a reward of £5 for every native caught and brought 
to them alive; for they thought if they could put 
them on one of the neighboring islands, they might 
live happily there under a British guard, But they 
were difficult to eateh, and it was thought that about 
six were killed for every one brought in alive. 
“After £30,000 had been spent, many lives lost, 
and the labor of several thousand of English soldiers : 
worse than wasted, a man named George Augustus 
Robinson offered to go out into the jungle and the 
wild mountain districts, where the poor, hunted 
blacks were hidden, to speak in love and kindness to 
them and try to persuade them to give themselves 
up to the government they so much hated. Robinson 
was not an educated man—he was a working brick- 
layer—but he was a clever man who had thought a 
great deal, had watched the ways of the natives, and 
had learned their language. While. most people 
thought them scarcely human, he saw they were men 
and women who could be reasoned with, and his heart 
was filled with a great and just love and pity for 


them. He asked for some companions to go with 
him, unarmed, but no Englishman would do it. 


They all laughed at his idea and said he was mad 
to attempt any such dangerous plan. The govern- 
ment, however, finding all their plans fail, gave him 
leave to try. But he could not go alone, and as no 
English would do so, some civilized natives offered 
to do it, though they knew they would be in great 
danger of losing their own lives in the attempt. 

“Perhaps it was well that Robinson had only native 
companions, for the western country of Tasmania 
was all but impassable to eke, and many a 
one has lost his life in the deep snows or swamps 
and woods in attempting to travel through it. Part 
of it is such a wild, rocky region that it is said a 
bird can scarcely find food to keep itself alive. 

“Before the little party of heroes started on its 
great task, the ‘Conciliator,’ as Robinson was called, 
stipulated that all the English soldiers should be 
ealled in. 

“The hunted natives did not live all together, 
but in little groups scattered far and wide through 
the country, sometimes only six, or even three, 
together, so that very many long and weary journeys 
had to be made before the task was accomplished. 
One of these journeys was by the Cradle Mountain, 
which is over 5,000 feet high, and over the high 
lands called Middlesex Plains, where the travelers 
had perhaps the hardest time of all, and the good 
qualities of the brave little band were thoroughly 
tested. For seven whole days they continued travel- 
ing over one solid body of snow, often through snow 
up to their waists. But still these wayworn men and 
women were sustained by the cheerful voice of their 
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unconquerable leader, and most nobly followed him 
through every difficulty. Many a time when this 
little unarmed band met with companies of natives, 
they thought that their lives and mission were at an 
end; but always the ‘Conciliator’ stood firm, and with 
his kind, loving words he literally disarmed the 
natives and brought them in. 

“And last of all there remained the ‘Big River 
Tribe’—the dread of the English—the most formid- 
able tribe in the nation. They must be found and 
conquered before the brave work was done. So 
again Robinson and his faithful natives started on 
their perilous journey to hunt for them, and at last, 
right under the shadow of the ‘Frenchman’s Cap,’ 
whose grim cone rises 5,000 feet, in the western 
interior, they were found. As the travelers drew 
near, the great chief stood in menacing attitude, with 
his 18-foot spear poised ; his warriors all stood behind 
him, armed for battle, their faces clearly showing the 
hatred they had long felt for the white men. They 
rattled their spears and shouted their war-cry. The 
women of the tribe stood behind them, laden with 
supplies of weapons, and keeping their 150 dogs in 
check until the chief should give the signal for the 
battle to begin. 

“Robinson and his little company of peacemakers 
thought now surely their last hous had come; but 
again, with all the courage he could show, he began 
talking to the chief in the tribe’s own dialect. This 
greatly surprised and pleased the chief, who asked, 
‘Who are you? ‘We are gentlemen,’ said Robinson. 
‘Where are your guns? next asked the chief. ‘We 
have none.’ ‘Where are your little guns? (meaning 
pistols) asked the astonished chief. ‘We have none,’ 
said Robinson. Then, while the tribe held confer- 
ence, the women of the party went across to talk 
with the women of the Big River Tribe. The chief 
had turned to the old women, with whom it was their 
custom to leave the final decision in their savage 
warfare. In a few minutes these women, without 
uttering a word, threw up their arms three times. 
This sign of peace was always obeyed by their 
warriors, who now threw down their spears. With 
a look upwards of gratitude to Heaven, the friends 
of peace then went forward, while the impetuous 
natives rushed out and welcomed among their 
visitors, friends of former years. And in this Big 
River Tribe, which had so successfully baffled the 
government, and had been a terror to all white people, 
there were only sixteen men, nine women and one 
child.” 

“Sixteen men with wooden spears against an 
English army!” exclaimed Selwyn. “Surely they 
were worth catching!” 

“And did they all go and live on the other island ?” 
asked Charlie. “And were they happpy there ?”’ 
asked Henry. 

“Yes, and no,” answered their uncle to the two 
questions. “They were taken to their new home and 
kindly treated, but this race of noble savages could 
not be made to live happily in civilization all at 


once, and very soon they pined away in their unac- 
customed life.” ; 

“And so we have in this bit of history a lesson we 
shall all do well to remember, boys,” said Mr. 
Stewart. “How much better it would have been if 
the English Government had. taken pains at first to 
control their own soldiers and the convicts so care- 
fully that no difficulty should occur between them 
and the natives; then the two races might soon have 
got to know and respect each other, and the savages 
have become civilized and Christianized.” 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


BY J. HENRY BARTLETT. 


Last autumn there was a great rally of Boy Scouts 
in London. About 20,000 boys marched to Crystal 
Palace, where they gave interesting exhibitions of 
gymnastic drills and of all kinds of “scout craft,” 
including life-saving, first aid to the injured, methods 
of tent life, service to strangers and general courtesies 
to the world at large, especially to womankind. The 
climax of this great demonstration was not held at 
Crystal Palace. It required the open fields and 
wooded hillsides some distance away, where a regular 
military manceuyre ended in a mock battle of impos- 
ing pretensions. The press of Great Britain gave 
large space and much éclat to the whole affair, and 
although an effort was made to mask it, newspaper 
reports indicate that prominent military authorities 
had the directing hand in the demonstration. 


As a result of the revelations of the principals, 
some active correspondence was printed in a London 
daily, pointing out for peace advocates what seemed 
to be the real motive of the Scout movement. No 
one can gainsay the fact that the organization as 
developed by Sir Robert Baden-Powell contains a 
great deal of good which appeals to boys. To quote 
the Seout circular: ‘Scouting consists of first aid, 
life-saving, tracking, signaling, cycling, nature study, 
seamanship and other instruction. * * * The 
movement is not essentially military, but the mili- 
tary virtues of discipline, obedience, neatness and 
order are scout virtues.”’ On the face of it, what an 
attractive program this is for any interested in child- 
saving! As a matter of fact, any one of these inter- 
ests can be found in some degree of perfection in one 
or another boys’ club in our great cities and in coun- 
try places. It was a stroke of worldly wisdom in 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell to combine so many live 
interests in one organization, and so to lay siege to 
boy-life. The great success in numbers and enthu- 
siasm is sure evidence that vital principles have been 
actively subsidized. 

It concerns peace advocates to give more intelli- 
gent attention to these vital principles. Boys are 
naturally active. Within definite limitations they 
respond willingly (ardently, we might almost say) 
to efforts to organize these activities. In several 
localities in England, Friends and others have had a 
large measure of success in organizing Peace Scouts. 
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The principle, “To help other people at all times,” 
‘ contained in the Scout’s oath, lends itself most 
readily to peace work, and the boys of a city or a 
town are not slow to respond to ealls for real service. 
Appeal to their better nature and their sense of civic 
pride, and unsuspected qualities of manliness seem 
to spring into full-grown life. 

Following the success of the “Scout movement” in 
England, the “Scout idea,” it is said, “has sprung 
up spontaneously all over America.” Friends and 
others, we trust, would object to the oath exacted of 
the enderfoot’ > but unless there is distinct evidence 
that the grip of militarism is not upon the organiza- 
tion, peace-loving citizens must keep clear of it alto- 
gether. Where they are drawn to do better than 
this, and to have part in encouraging avowed Peace 
Scouts, they can well believe that they are sowing good 
seed in fertile ground. 

The attempt of. the military party to fasten its 
tentacles upon the young life of the world may, after 
all, be but a death throe of a lost cause. It is no 
great time since differences between individuals were 
fought out in bloody contests. These contests were 
accounted honorable, and the substitution of courts 
for them was no easy process. We have, however, 
almost forgotten the stages of this contest, and few 
living can now remember when duels were not unlaw- 
ful. Perhaps we are nearer the conclusion of inter- 
national contests, except in courts, than most would 
believe. The failure of the adult mind to be enticed 
into military service by all its allurements may have 
driven military men to seek means of preparing the 
youth, by degrees, to feel differently toward their 
enticements. “By word and by service let us all, as 
we have opportunity, administer antidotes to such 


poison.—The Friend (Philadelphia). 


THE RICH SISTER. 


“Don’t put that in, Elsie,” said Mrs. Shannon, 
as she watched the packing of her own trunk. She 
was preparing for a great event. At the age of 
seventy she was leaving her comfortable city home to 
journey several hundred miles for the purpose. of 


visiting an eighty-year-old sister, whom she had not. 


seen in a quarter of a century. 

“Not put in your prettiest wrapper!” her daughter 
protested. 

“T sha’n’t want it—with all that lace trimming.” 

“T know. Yow’re afraid it will be nicer than any- 
thing Aunt Hannah has. Do you think she is poor, 
mother ?” 

The habitual look of worry on Mrs. Shannon’s 
face deepened. 

“T never can find out from Le letters just how 
poor. But I know she has lost all three of her 
children and lives there with her grandson, Wilbur; 
and I’m sure your Uncle James had nothing to leave 
her but that little house and lot. Wilbur earns some- 
thing, but it can’t be much. One reason I’m deter- 
mined to go is to see with my own eyes just how 
she’s situated. And, no, I don’t want that wrapper.” 


\ 


A long-hoped-for railroad had never come to the 
village where the aged sister lived; so it was at’ 
the end of a jolting stage ride that Mrs. Shannon 

“saw with her own eyes.” A neat brick sidewalk, 
dividing a tiny green lawn, was the first: thing she 
noticed ; then a vine-shaded porch, barely large 
enough to hold two small rockers, and standing there, 
with = arms outstretched, a little spirit-like “Bours, 
snow-haired and shining-faced. 

“Oh, my dear, I am so happy!” cried Sister Han- 
nah. “After all these years, you’re in my home!” 

That was the keynote. 

“T’ve a nice little guestroom all ready for you,” 
the happy voice went on, as the sisters, in single 
file, climbed a narrow, enclosed stairway to a mite 
of a room, with low, slanting ceiling. ‘‘Look out of 
the window, Barbara. Those great “locust trees have 
grown ‘from seed James planted when we first came 
here. Do you wonder I love this place? I wouldn’t 
change it for a castle! Wilbur laid that brick side- 
walk all alone, and built my little porch, too. He’s 
the dearest boy! 

“When youw’re ready we’ll go down. Such a pretty 
dress, Barbara! I’m glad ie can see enough to enjoy 
it. Yes, this left eye has failed me, but the other 
one is nearly as good as ever. I shall be so thankful 
if I can just keep what eyesight I have as long as I 
stay.” 

It was a wonderful visit. At its close, Mrs. 
Shannon put both hands on her sister’s shoulders and 
looked into her eyes. Both knew that it was prob- 
ably their last good-bye in life. 

“You won’t ery after I’m gone ?”’ 

The little white-haired woman smiled like an angel. 
“Ory!” she echoed. “Vm too happy to think [ve 
seen you again.” 

A few days later, in her own large bedroom, Mrs. 
Shannon put on the lace-trimmed wrapper. “f wish 
Td taken this with me,” she said to her daughter. 
“Your Aunt Hannah would have liked to see it.” 

“You really found her much better off than you 
feared, didn’t you, mother ?”’ 

A curious expression crossed Mrs. Shannon’s face. 
She was thinking of a little box of a house, bare of 
all but actual necessities. Then she remembered 
the shining peace on her sister’s face. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Oh, yes—much better 
off.”—The Youth’s Companion. 


THE HAVERFORD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Haverford Summer School for Religious 
Study brought its sessions to a close on the “W1th 
inst., after a delightful three weeks. The attend- 
ance was small, as was expected, but those who were 
present felt the value of the instruction and the 
inspiration of the social and religious life in ideal 
natural surroundings. The courses were in each ease 
a series of solid, instructive, but informal lectures. 
Free discussion was always in order, and was not 
confined to the classroom. The Bible itself formed 
the basis of much of the work, but courses were given 
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also in connection with the broader fields of national 
history and the history of religious experience. The 
evening lectures particularly dwelt on such living 
issues, and uniformly roused interest and imparted 
inspiration. The whole impression given was that 
of a frank approach to the problems of religious 
thought and work in the light of modern conditions. 
A very notable address was that of Dr. G. A. Johnston 
Ross, Bryn Mawr, Pa., fermerly of Cambridge, 
England, on “The Return to the Cross,” which 
brought very seriously before us the deep need in 
modern Christianity of the vital and moving principle 
in the meaning of the Cross. Similar was the sub- 
ject of one of the open conferences. 

To another Englishman, Herbert G. Wood, Cam- 
bridge, instructor-elect at Woodbrooke, the school 
owed a great share of its inspiration as well as its 
social life. Augustus T. Murray, of Leland Stan- 
ford University, California, brought his contribution 
from an equal distance. His Bible class was 
instructive both in matter and in method, and his 
address on “Worship” met with a particularly warm 
response. The other regular lecturers were Rufus M. 
Jones, George A. Barton, Elbert Russell and Henry J. 
Cadbury. 

As the summer school was preceded by the edu- 
cational conference (reported in a previous issue of 
Tur American Frienp), so a fitting climax to the 
whole was the week-end conference for members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held the last two days. 
Three informal conferences were held, the subjects 
being, ‘The Ideal Meeting for Worship,” “The Ideal 
Monthly Meeting,” and “How to Build Up a Friends 
Meeting.” In methods these spontaneous confer- 
ences were an experiment, but they showed clearly 
the value as well as the need of just such impromptu 
discussion on the vital interests of the Society. A 
number of Friends in the vicinity attended and took 
part in the conferences, and some practical sugges- 
tions were given. 

For a religious conference, the Haverford Summer 
School was particularly happy in its wholesome 
balance of the spiritual and intellectual elements, 
making its influence strong and positive. The chiet 
regret that could be felt by its attenders was the 
unselfish one—that so few were able to share its 
privileges. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE ON PROHIBITION 
IN KANSAS. 


I have grown from childhood to the age of forty- 
two years in Kansas, and I probably am greatly 
prejudiced in its favor. 
time I was sixteen years old until I was twenty-two, 
I never saw an open saloon. -I know of thousands 
of children in the State who never saw a saloon. 
The law was adopted in 1881, and has been enforced 
ever since. Of course, it is enforced better now 
than it ever was before, because a generation has 
grown up under the law that knows nothing else. 


As a young man, from the. 


The State never was as clean as it is today. The 
liquor law is enforced as well as the law against 
horse-stealing, which does not mean that there are 
not more or less thieves in the jails for horse-stealing 
and that there are not more or less men in the jails 
for selling liquor. ‘These laws are violated and will 
be violated until the end of time. If there were 
no violations of the law, the law would not be needed. 
There is not an able-bodied man or woman in the 
poorhouse. We have never had any trouble at all 
to keep our town and county and State going. The 
town of Emporia is being paved from one end to the 
other with brick and asphalt without a dollar’s worth 
of liquor money in it. ‘The revenues of Kansas 
for nearly thirty years have been raised without 
liquor licenses, and we have built the best system of 
schools in the world. Taxes are low because the 
average working man owns his own home, and thus 
the taxes are spread out upon thousands of work- 
ing people who are thrifty, honest and hard working, 
rather than upon hundreds of landlords, who are 
taxed ‘to maintain the criminal costs in the courts. 


Teach by your lives !—Bonar. 


Curresponieuce 


To THE Eprtor of THe. AMERICAN FRIEND: 


At Scott City, Kan., on Sixth month 26th occurred the first 
Friends meeting of Alfalfa Valley Friends Settlement. For 
two years Friends had been laying foundations and organiz- 
ing a movement that by Divine grace is to be a benediction 
to our youth called to the ministry of the Gospel, and to multi- 
tudes of homes and hearts, over our great West.. It is a 
serious effort, under modern conditions, to carry forward the 
aggressive work and in a practical way, realize the ideals of 
early Friends and early Christians. This service is known 
in the Christian world as home mission work, among Friends 
it is better known as Church extension work. We believe that 
there ought to be a yearly meeting in every State west of 
the Mississippi River. Why not? We have a heaven given 
mission and message. Shall we not awake to our opportunity 
and be about our Father’s business? 

We profoundly believe that organized, systematic, directed 
and supported home mission work, is practical, effective and 
essential to the larger realization of our ideals. To the 
accomplishment of this end we consecrate our all. 

Our meeting-house, costing $10,000, not yet being completed, 
this first meeting was held at “The Manse.” This 12-room 
modern residence belongs to the Society and has just been 
finished at a cost of $5,000, The Friends present came from 
eight States, and from Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
Wilmington, . Indiana, Western, Iowa, and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings. Among the familiar Quaker names represented 
we noted Wooton, Macy, Parker, Pitts, Coffin, Winslow, Abel, 
Hayworth, Wood.and Bean. The meeting was reminded of 
the call of Abraham and his long journey to the land of 
promise in the far West. Of his faithfulness to this mission 
and the world-wide results that followed. The devotional 
hour was informal, Quakerly and intensely interesting and 
inspiring. Preparatory to the establishment of a monthly 
meeting and to serve present, pressing needs, a temporary 
organization was effected, to be known as “The Friends Fel- 
lowship Association,” and Luther Reynolds was appointed 
clerk. To a suitable statement of thé facts in interest, relat- 
ing to this first meeting, the Friends present subscribed their 
names and the certificate will be framed and carefully pre- 
served. Over the prairies, the valleys and the mountains, to 
Friends everywhere, we send a salutation of Christian love 
and greeting from this newest center of Quaker interest. 


On behalf of the meeting, 
Herpert J. Mor. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Greenville Quarterly Meeting was held at Greenville, Iowa, 
the 7th to oth inst. W. Jasper Hadley, Roy Hocks and wife, 
and Emma F. Coffin were in attendance. Roy Hocks preached 
an impressive sermon on Seventh-day evening. 


Charles W. Sweet, pastor at Lawrence, Kan., has tendered 
_his resignation to take effect Ninth month rst. On account 
of the. health of his wife, Anna Dean Sweet, he will give up 
pastoral work for the present. Their home will be at 1421 
East. Main Street, Muncie, Ind. 


Friends at Carmel, Ind., especially enjoyed the services of 
Leanah Hobson, Dunreith, Ind., who attended the recent quar- 
terly meeting. The Friends there are alive spiritually and 
manifest their interest in the work by prompt and liberal dona- 
tions for its support. 


The quarterly meeting which convened at Danville, Ind., 
the 4th and 5th ult., enjoyed the services of Mary Nichols 
Cox who Was the only visiting minister in attendance. Dur- 
ing the business session the meeting at Walnut Chapel, and 
the Central Academy at Plainfield were topics of special dis- 
cussion. 

First-day, the 19th ult., was “Red-letter” day in the meeting 
at Toronto. There were present at the morning meeting the 
three men who have served successively as pastor of the con- 
gregation, These were William I. Moore, Dr. J. J. Mills and 
Willard O. Trueblood. William I. Moore preached ably from 
John 12:24. In the evening J. J. Mills spoke on “The Elder 
Brother of the Prodigal Son.” 


Friends at Spiceland, Ind., observed the anniversary of the 
nation’s birth in a safe and sane way. ‘The meeting-house 
was decorated with flags and flowers, and a special program 
of speeches and songs was rendered for the pleasure and 
entertainment of old and young. Truman Kenworthy and 
_ Levi Pennington ‘were the principal speakers for the day. 
They reviewed colonial history and discussed present-day 
obligation to State and nation. Several others took part in 
the exercises. 


In the death of Anna Lewelling Hockett, whose obituary 
we publish elsewhere, Kansas Yearly Meeting has lost one of 
its.true and tried members. Early in life she became the wife 
of Norton Hockett, and nine children came to bless their 
home, five of whom are still living. The family moved to 
Stevens County, Kan., about twenty-two years ago, where she 
became the correspondent and elder in Bethel Local Meeting. 
For fourteen months she served as pastor. 


All the Protestant Churches of Portland, Ind., united in a 
mass meeting First-day evening, the roth inst., to arouse senti- 
ment and discuss plans to prevent disgraceful celebrations of 
the “Fourth” in the future in that town. Business'and profes- 
sional laymen gave talks on the subject and F. H. Tormohlen, 
pastor in the Friends meeting, chosen by a ministerial associa- 
tion to represent the organization, gave a very able sermon on 
civic righteousness and good citizenship. 

On the evening of the 4th by the quiet consent of the city 
council the down-town streets were taken possession of by 
carnival shows and other questionable forms of amusement. 
Although no legal action was taken against the owners of the 
shows the ministers formed themselves into vigilance com- 
mittees and stationed themselves in front of the shows during 
the day with the result that only a performance or two were 
given after the ministers notified the owners what they could 
expect if they operated 


"New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held in New Garden 
Meeting House, Guilford College, N. C., the oth inst., and was 
well attended by representatives and others from Greensboro, 

- Pomona, and Kernersville Monthly Meeting as well as from 
the local meeting at New Garden. ‘T'wo visiting Friends were 
in attendance, Ella Lewis and Thomas C. Hodgin, both of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. Ella Lewis is doing work for her 
yearly meeting at Old Fort, N. C., near Asheville. 

The annual reports were prepared for yearly meeting. They 


showed that the work of the quarterly meeting had been 
pushed with more than usual enthusiasm during the past year, 
and that the spiritual life of the membership was well up to 
the average. 

The meeting at Pomona has secured a title to a meeting- 
house in the western part of Greensboro, which formerly 
belonged to the Methodists. ‘They have called it Cooper 
Chapel and have opened a Bible school and meeting for wor- 
ship in it. Friends are carrying on a like work in the Stanley 
Meeting-house west of Greensboro, a little more than a mile 
from Guilford College railroad station. The Naomi Chapel, so 
named by Laura A. Winston, in memory of her departed 
mother, Naomi Ballinger, will be turned over to New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and the first meeting for worship will be 
held in it on the first First-day in Eighth month. There are 
twelve ministers in the quarterly meeting and Joseph Moore 
Purdy, son of the late Samuel A. Purdy, has been recognized 
by his local meeting as a minister. Others seem to be candi- 
dates for like recognition. During the year the membership 
of the quarterly meeting has increased from 758 to 829. 


At the monthly meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
held at 144 East 20th Street, New York, Seventh. month 6, 
1910, the following resolutions were directed to be sent to 
His Honor, the Mayor: eh 

We respectfully but emphatically protest against the exhibi- 
tion in this city of moving pictures of the prize fight which 
recently took place at Reno, Nev., for the following reasons: 

First: It was an exhibition of brute force, the portrayal 
of which will do much to demoralize the young and excite 
them to like brutal endeavor and will seem to give the sanc- 
tion of our people to such exhibition. 2 

Second: Several street fights have already been reported in 
this city due to race prejudice inflamed by the result of this 
fight, and moving picture exhibitions will not only keep alive, 
but intensify and emphasize racial animosity to the great 
detriment of our citizens. 

Third: Such an exhibition of vulgarity and indecency will 
be a blot upon the fair name of our city; while by the 
suppression of such an exhibition not only is New York City 
set right on an important issue, but through. her influence our 
city will certainly lead other communities to follow her 
example. ; 

Fourth: ‘The people of our State and of many other com- 
monwealths have in the interests of decency prohibited prize 
fights within their borders: whereas, the portrayal of this 
fight through the moving picture shows makes available to 
every man and child the same degrading scene which was 
viewed by the comparatively. small: number of persons who 
were able to gain admission to the arena at Reno. 

For these reasons, we most.earnestly ask that your honor 
will, in every way possible, use the power committed to you 
to prevent this proposed disgraceful display. 

We remain, . 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ArtAnpo Marine, Clerk. 


BORN. 


Covton.—To Roy E. and Clara Hansen Colton, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Third nionth 23, 1910, a daughter, Mirtle Ella. 


Tyier.—To C. Shirley and Alice Tyler, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sixth month 19, 1910, a daughter, Barbara. 


DIED. 


Burk.—At her home in Fairmount, Ind., Seventh month 3, 
1910, Madge Muriel Burk, daughter of Jeremiah and Melita 
Burk, aged twenty-four years. She was a valued member of 
Friends, and was preparing to enter mission work. 


Hocxerr.—At the home of her daughter, Clara Hampton, 
Wichita, Kan., Sixth month 25, r910, Anna Lewelling Hockett, 
in her sixty-ninth year. The deceased for a number of years 
was an elder in Bethel Meeting, Stevens County, Kan. 


Meaper.—At her home in Tamworth, N. H., Sixth month 
17, 1910, Elizabeth G. Meader, widow of Otis Meader, and 
daughter of John and Comfort Hoag, aged eighty-three years. 
She was a life-long member and for many years an elder of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting and one whose peaceful life and 
beautiful character were a benediction to all who knew her. 


* 
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Che International DHesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON V. SEVENTH MONTH 31, IQIO. 


FORGIVENESS. 
MATTHEW 18 : 21-35. 


Goipen TExt.—If you forgive men _ their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also for- 
give you. Matt. 6: 14. 


DAILY. READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Seventh month 2sth. 


Forgive- 
ness. Matt. 18 : 21-35. 


Third-day. Coals of fire. Prov. 25 : 13-22. 

Fourth-day. Joseph and his brethren. On 
50 : 14-21, ‘ 

Fifth-day. David and Saul. I Sam. 26: 
I-12. 

Sixth-day. Saul confesses. I Sam. 26: 
13 


-25. 
Seventh-day. Repentance and _ forgiveness. 


Luke 17 : 1-5 
First-day. Luke 6: 


27-38. 

Time.—Fall of A. D. 20. 

Place.—Capernaum. 

Parallel Passage—The parable is 
found only in Matthew, and the only 
parallel is verses 21, 22 with Luke 17: 4. 

Matthew’s “Then” in verse 21 implies 
some connection with what goes before 
(verses 15-17), but the connection is 
slight, though Peter may have seen the 
difficulty of carrying out the spirit of 
verse 13. 

It was one of the favorite questions 
among the rabbis, “How many times is 
a brother to be forgiven?” The gen- 
eral opinion was that three times was 
enough. This was founded on Amos 
1:3; 2:6; Job 33:20, 30, Peter, no 
doubt, thinks that he is wonderfully 
liberal when he suggests more than 
twice as great a limit as the rabbis. No 
doubt he was taken aback when Jesus 
said there must be no limit to forgive- 
ness. May it not be said that one who 
holds Peter’s view has not really learned 
what real forgiveness means? If a man 
injure another and is forgiven, then the 
trespass is wiped out; it must not be 
treasured up against him. A debt can- 
celled is wiped out and may not be 
brought up against the debtor again; 
he is no longer a debtor. “When God 
calls on a member of His kingdom to 
forgive, He does not call on him to re- 
nounce a right, but that he has now 
no right to exercise in the matter; ask- 
ing for and accepting forgiveness, he 
ae implicitly pledged himself to show 
it. 

22. “Seventy times seven.” Meaning 
a great and unlimited number. Com- 
pare Gen. 4:24. 

23. The parable which follows illus- 
trates God’s dealing with His followers 
—“The Kingdom of Heaven” is the field 
of action. “Take account of.” Better, 
“make a reckoning with.” R. V. The 
illustration is that of an Oriental king 
who makes a periodical reckoning with 
his taxgatherers. 

24. “Ten thousand talents.” An 
enormous sum, more than $10,000,000, 
more than he would be likely to be able 
to get together, and so indicating the 
hopelessness of payment. 

25. The penalty named was in accord 
with ancient law, though it had been 
modified in the Jewish law (Lev. 25: 
39-41). Of course the debt would not 
be paid, but it was all that could be got 
out of the man. 

26, 27. “Worshipped him.” Did him 
reverence, prostrated himself according 


hs 
The same measure. 


to Eastern custom. Moved with com- 
passion by his helpless condition, the 
king ordered him to be released from 
confinement. 

28. “A hundred pence.” A_ very 
small sum in itself, and infinitesimal in 
comparison with his own debt, about 
$18 on the same basis as in verse 24. 
The roughness of treatment is purposely 
brought out to make the contrast 
stronger. 

29. Like the forgiven 
asks for delay. 

30. The delay asked was refused and 
the debtor cast into prison, which prac- 
tically made it impossible for him to pay. 

31. The witnesses were “exceeding 
sorry.” ‘There is a moral sense in the 
community which is not always apparent 
but which is sometimes aroused. This 
is a revolt against scandalous injustice. 

32, 33. The king had not used any 
hard words because of the debt, which 
had probably been incurred by specula- 
tion, but now, on account of his in- 
gratitude and cruel behavior, he uses 
strong language because he is justly 
“wroth.” “Wast thou not morally bound 
to show mercy to thy debtor as thou 
hadst received mercy from thy cred- 
itor?” 

34. “Tormentors.” The torturers. It 
was not uncommon to torture prisoners 
to see if they had any hoard hidden 
away. It was for centuries a recog- 
nized mode of obtaining evidence, and 
even today something akin to torture is 
sometimes made use of. 


servant, he 


35. The merciless cannot hope to 
obtain mercy. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. “Forgiveness is man’s deepest 


need and highest achievement.” 

2. We rightly regard many obvious 
sins as heinous, but we are not accus- 
tomed to regard recollection of injuries 
as among them. 

3. The: unmerciful servant was pun- 
ished for his lack of mercy and cruelty, 
and the punishment fixed at the amount 
of his former debt. 

4. Ephesians 4: 31, 32. 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 31, IQIO. 
MY MOST INTERESTING MIS- 
SIONARY ITEM. 

Ps. 44: 1-4; Acts 28 : 23-29. 

DAILY~ READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Séventh month 25th. Viewing 


:17, 18, 26-33. 


Second-day, 
the land. Num. 13 


Third-day. The deaf church. Isa. 53 :1; 
Rom. 10 : 19-21. 

Fourth-day. A missionary report. Acts 13: 
1-3; 14 : 24-28. 

Fifth-day. Objections to missions. Acts 
Ir ; 1-18, 

Sixth-day. Favorite reports in Acts. Acts 
16 : 16-31. 

Seventh-day. Missionary martyrs. Acts 


T2 6x, 23 Jobn 2t : 28, 1G: 


The Karens of lower Burma and 
northern Siam are a group of small 
tribes who possess some remarkable 
traditions, among them an account of 
the creation of woman, the first sin, 
and a Messianic expectation that are 
strongly suggestive of a contact at some 
time with Judaism. ‘They sav: 


“God formerly loved the Karen 


nation above all others, but because of 
their transgression He cursed them. 

“God departed with our younger 
brother, the white foreigner; but they 
remember also a saying of the elders: 

“That God would vet save them, that 
a Karen king would yet appear. 

“When he arrives there will be but 
one monarch. Everything will be happy; 
and even lions and leopards will lose 
their savageness.” 

Also: 

“Our ancestors said that when our 
younger brothers come back, 

“The white foreigners (in ships from 
the West), 

“Who were able to keep company with 
God, the Karens will be happy. 

“Hence the Karens longed for those 
who were to come by water.” 

As would naturally be expected these 
traditions have favored the work of 
Pa ee missionaries among this peo- 
ple. 

A type of heathen horror existing into 
the last decade was the Long Ju-ju in 
southern Nigeria. Few who ever visited 
it lived to narrate their experiences, 
and so horrible had these been that men 
in middle life looked prematurely aged 
and broken. The Long Ju-ju was a 
fetish whose shrine was guarded by 
bloodthirsty and fierce men who brought 
back only a small portion of those who 
entrusted themselves to them for a visit 


-to the shrine and these spoke but little 


and with great hesitation of their 
experiences. At length when 800 vic- 
tims of various charges were con- 
strained to prove their innocence by a 
visit to the shrine, and but 136 returned, 
the British Government resolved to 
destroy it. It was found to be a sort 
of crater, 70 feet in depth and 200 in 
length, with a curious double stream of 
water pouring from solid rock at its 
bottom. A roof of human skulls was 
found, and altars smeared with human 
blood and piled with freshly stripped 


‘skulls, while all about were heaps of 


human skulls guarding all the approaches 
to the spring. Dynamite obliterated the 
shrine, and the power of its defenders 
was broken. 

The most recent estimates of the num- 
ber of adherents to the great religions 
of the world place Christianity at the 
head with: 477 million. Confucius has 
256 million followers; Hinduism, 190 
million; Mohammedanism, 175 million, 
and Buddhism, 147 million. 

Four chiefs of the Iroquois of New 
York visited England in 1708 to ask for 
missionaries. In answer to their request 
a school was opened at Albany and a 
portion of the Scripture translated into 
their language. It was reported that 
within thirty-five years but few 
Mohawks were unconverted, and just 
before the Revolution it was said of 
them that they were cultivating their 
lands, learning trades, and leading as 
regular and virtuous lives as were their 
white neighbors. ° 


Father (left in charge): “No, you 
cannot have any more cake. [Very_ 
seriously.| Do you know what I shall 
have to do if you go on making that 
dreadful noise?” Little Girl (sobbing) : 
“Ves.” Father: “Well, what is it?”- 
Little Girl: “Give me some more cake!” 
And she was quite right.—Presbyterian 
Standard. 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 450.) 
developing dry-farming country with 
only one church. Of the sixty counties 
in Colorado, eighteen appear to be with- 
out adequate church work of any kind. 
The committee report that if similar 
conditions exist in the other eleven 
mountain and Pacific States, over I,000 
communities and, counting neighbor- 
hoods with post offices, over 4,000 are 

destitute of religious privileges. 


In New York City a number of works 
of historical and artistic interest are 
being preserved from the ravages of 
. time by the application of a coating of 
paraffin to stop the decay of the stone. 
One of these is the tomb of Alexander 
Hamilton in Trinity Churchyard, another 
is an Italian fountain in Bronx Park, 
given by William Rockefeller, and 
another the row of Cippolino marble 
pillars on the front of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, 

While many accounts of the process 
now being used to save these structures 
are available, the most authoritative is 
the one written for The Scientific Amer- 
ican, at the time the Egyptian obelisk 
was preserved, by the man who did it, 
R. M. Caffall. After an explanation of 
how the obelisk was found to be 
crumbling and how the paraffin prepara- 
tion was chosen as the best defense 
against our ruinous climate, we read: 

“We then applied the waterproofing 
compound. I watched very closely the 
effect of the heat upon the stone, as so 
much had been said against using it, 
and found that it stood the necessary 
temperature perfectly well, not being 
damaged in the slightest degree. 

“Professor Doremus was present and 
watched the operation and applied some 
of the melted compound himself and 
thus saw how readily the warmed sur- 
face of the granite absorbed the melted 
compound. 

“This accords with Professor Dore- 
mus’ experiment, the year before, with 
a large piece of the obelisk given to him 
by the late Commander Gorringe, which 
he heated and dipt in melted paraffin 
wax, and found it to absorb it, the heat 
not damaging the stone. 

“T found, much to my surprise that 
the stone absorbed the compound very 
freely, much more so than stone gen- 
erally. This showed that there were 
many and large interstices into which 
water could pass; which, if frozen 
while there, would inevitably force off, 
with its resistless power, the surface of 
the stone. 

“T believe the compound penetrated to 
a depth of half an inch and deeper. The 
stone certainly’ absorbed it in consider- 
able quantities, no less than 6734 pounds 
having been used. The surface treated 
—shaft and plinth—is about 220 square 
yards. An equal surface of brownstone 
would have taken from 40 to 50 pounds. 
The work was effectually accomplished, 
and nothing was spared to insure a 
satisfactory result.” 

We are told further that ordinarily 
one pound of paraffin compound will 
cover two to three square yards of sur- 
face. The compound penetrates the stone 
only as far as the melting-heat pene- 
trates. If some of the liquid remains 
upon the surface, it demonstrates that 
the pores of the brick or stone are com- 


pletely filled to the depth reached. Then 
a re-heating causes the absorption of 
this excess, and leaves the surface clear. 
By this method, the thickness of the 
saturated layer is under control. The 
melting-point of the compound is 140° F. 
It consists of paraffin, containing creo- 
sote dissolved in turpentine, the use of 
creosote preventing organic growth upon 
the surface. 


NOTICE. 


The next big event in the Sunday- 
school world for North America will be 
the ‘Triennial Convention which has 
been announced for Sixth month 22d 
to 26th next year, at San Francisco, Cal. 

There are on this continent, according 
to the latest statistics: 161,685 Bible 
schools; 1,622,890 officers and teachers, 
and 13,461,274 pupils. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toto. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eiehth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 


Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
‘Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Fighth month 3oth. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month  atst. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend"’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By educated, experienced Friend, 
position as teacher in public or private school, - 
or asgoverness. Address, M. R., THe AMERICAN 
Frienp, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—8-room house in good condition ; 
plumbed for both natural and artificial gas, 
water in kitchen. Lot 65 x 240 feet, barn, gar- 
den and chicken yard. Some fruit trees. ‘Two 
minutes walk from Earlham College and West 
Side Meeting. Near city and interurban car- 
lines. For particulars, address, J. G. GILBERT, 
226 College Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 
Window Shades made to order 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, | Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited © 
BELL PHONE 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street tates Philadelphia 


Berkowitz and Sternberg, traveling 
salesmen, met on the train. 

“T have just come from St. Louis, 
where I did a tremendous business,” 
said Berkowitz. “How much do you 
think I sold?” 

“How should I know?” replied Stern- 
berg. 

“Of course, you don’t know, but what 
do you guess?” 

“Oh, about half.” 

“Half of vhat?” 

“Why, half of vhat 
Everybodys Magazine. 


you say.”— 


The Provident Life and T'rust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS ~ 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L. RUE 
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FINANCIAL 


"FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation, Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
oF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


(rai F TONES 
4°VE CUTS 
OLOR WORK 


N.W. Car 107 & ARCH 
FHVILADEL PHIA: 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia.’ 


1010 Arch St. 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


1E GARDEN 


covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
ilJustrations. 


Cloth; 7.2) /.44e.7 100 


j enear PICTURES, 
(postage 8c. extra) 


“Ks MORALTEACHERS 


ae 


As, mae 
penny E-dackse™ 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. tooo pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15¢. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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Events and Comments 


a 


Within the last three years there has 
been nearly a score of fatalities in avia- 
tion—seven since the opening of the 
present season. ‘This, however, is not 
alarming, since every invention has 
entailed considerable risk, and has been 
perfected only with the. sacrifice of 
human life. Thus the Washington Post 
believes that, “in comparison with the 
accidents that have attended the intro- 
duction of other great inventions, there 
have been few deaths as a result of 
man’s effort to conquer the air. 


“Steam locomotion was perfected only 
after scores of deaths, and even in this 
day the railroads are not wholly free 
from danger. The trolley cars and 
automobile still demand their human 
victims. While the deaths resulting 
from the introduction of aerial naviga- 
tion may be more sensational, they are 
fewer than in any other great revolu- 
tionary innovation in transportation.” 


Some light on the question where the 
money for automobiles comes from is 
thrown by the bankruptcy of a New 
York firm of piano makers, who explain 
their predicament by saying that the 
corporation could not realize on the 
stock because people are buying auto- 
mobiles instead of pianos. It is easy to 
understand that people on the border 
line of income might, in large numbers, 
find themselves unable to afford both a 
new automobile and a new piano, and 
the class of people who do not care 
for music but wish a piano as a parlor 
ornament would find that an automo- 
bile, while more expensive, would adver- 
tise their prosperity much more widely. 
In such instances it is merely a matter 
of taking one luxury instead of another, 
and except as automobiles are more 
costly, the case is not altered economi- 
cally. Which is the wiser expénditure 
‘of money that can be spared depends 
entirely on circumstances. It is easy to 
see that it might make a decided differ- 
ence with the tastes, habits and social 
connections of the younger generation 
whether the money goes for a piano and 
music lessons or for a motor car and 
gasc line. 


The word “unrest” is rather over- 
worked in reference to the Orient. Yet 
no better term can be found to describe 
a condition that is sensed in many parts 
of the great Chinese Empire, and yet 
cannot be discovered in tangible form. 
There are abundant signs—such as the 
anonymous letters recently sent to the 
legations at Peking—that under the sur- 
face there is a burning dissatisfaction 
with the government which may break 
forth in one or many places at any time. 
The feeling is directed partly against 
local officials, but mainly has for its 
object the Manchu dynasty. “There is 


no doubt,” writes an English resident © 


in China, “that a sufficient organization 
and capable, trustworthy leaders would 
find an immense amount of raw 
material ready to their hands in any 
uprising against the government, but so 
far as my own knowledge goes I see no 
sign of these essentials to a successful 
revolution.” ‘The people as a mass are 
not unfriendly to foreigners; but the 
gentry, students and some officials, who 
are anti-foreign, could with little diffi- 
culty turn the force of an _ uprising 
against the alien population. It is 
pointed out that the Boxer revolution of 
1900 was primarily anti-dynastic and, 
though it sought to destroy the govern- 
ment by embroiling it with other powers, 
was diverted toward the foreigners 
themselves only by the cleverness of the 
empress dowager. 


The past week developed two extra- 
ordinary features in the labor situation 
on two of the greatest railroad systems 
in America, one in the United States, 
the other in Canada. ‘The first was a 
demand from the conductors and train- 
men on the Eastern division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad that they be given 
an increase in wages and a decrease in 
the hours constituting a day’s work, 


while acknowledging that they were 


receiving better treatment in these 
respects than like employes of other 
roads. In the letter sent by the com- 
mittee of the unions involved to their 
members it is declared that “both road 
and yard rates should be higher on our 
line than paid by other companies for 
similar service because the policy of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has always 
seemingly been to educate their em- 
ployes in the belief that certain of such 
employes were entitled to from 5 to 20 
per cent. more than paid by other com- 
panies for similar service.” Fortunately 
the difficulties are being adjusted with- 
out a strike. 

The other development is more seri- 
ous, Several thousand conductors and 
trainmen of the Grand Trunk and 
affiliated lines in Canada have struck or 
have been locked out. ‘Their demands 
are quite complicated and the issues are 
obscure, but the fact that a break 
between employers and employes was 
precipitated in Canada without due pro- 
cess of law is the alarming aspect. It 
is the first strike after a long period of 
industrial peace which has prevailed in 
the Dominion since the present system 
of adjusting labor difficulties was 
adopted. The Canadian plan does not 
undertake to forbid strikes or lockouts 
nor attempt anything like compulsory 
arbitration. It only provides that before 
a strike or lockout in any employment 
affected with a public interest, as in the 


railway service, both sides shall make 
a complete presentation of the differ- 
ences between them before a board of 
conciliation presided over by the Min- 
ister of Labor. 

The purpose of this is simply to 
secure the fullest publicity for all 
aspects of the dispute, and by an 
impartial and dispassionate report to 
enable both sides to review their own 
attitude in the light in which it must 
be judged by public opinion. If, after 
this, either side persist in pushing the 
quarrel to open hostilities, the Dominion 
Government has no further authority in 
the matter, except as concerns the 
preservation of public order. But so cer- 
tain is it that deliberate public opinion, 
on the basis of reason and justice, does 
ultimately determine all such disputes, 
this provision for a public hearing has, 
with rare exceptions, brought the disput- 
ants into agreement even before it was 
invoked. 


The battle at Madrid to bring about 
greater religious freedom in Spain, and 
to throw off the antiquated yoke of 
Church and State continues with 
unabated ardor. Commercial bodies have 
petitioned the government to limit the 
growth of monastic orders, complaining 


that the orders monopolize many 
branches of industry and commerce. 
The Republican organizations have 


pledged themselves: to support the gov- 
ernment’s policy of religious freedom. 
With the presentation to the Cortes ofa 
bill, already signed by King Alfonso, 
barring new religious orders from the 
country pending the Concordat negotia- 
tions, Spain, long the world’s foremost 
Catholic Power, today challenges the 
Vatican to a struggle as serious as that 
which in France led to the expulsion 
all religious organizations. 
King’s signature affixed to the bill, the 
supporters of Premier Canalejas have 
been reinforced by a _ faction which 
hitherto has remained neutral in the dis- 
pute. The lieutenants of Canalejas are 
now confident that the government’s 
program can be carried out in full, even 
if it is necessary to widen the breach 
between Madrid and Rome still further. 
King Alfonso and Premier Canalejas 
have taken a bold and brave stand. 

If they win, Spain will learn that the 
government’s course is for the progress 
and the glory of Spain. 


NOTICES. 


L. Clarkson Hinshaw, superintendent 
of evangelistic and church extension 


work in Kansas Yearly Meeting, wishes . 


to correspond with Arthur Dann. Any 
one knowing his present address would 
confer a favor by sending same to 
L Clarkson Hinshaw, 1820 University 
Avenue, Wichita, Kan. 


t 


The second Woodard reunion will be 
held Eighth month 27th, at Coloma (near 
Rockville), Ind. All members of this 
family are invited to attend, or to send 
a word of greeting. Address both the 
preagent and secretary at Bloomingdale, 
nd 

Joun E. Wooparp, 
President. 


Lenora N. Hosss, 
PS Secretary. 


With the 
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GROWING OLD WITH GOD. 


-I saw some tulips in a garden this spring. They 

were pale and unlovely-looking flowers when they 
first “came out,” but little by little they took on a 
wonderful beauty as they grew, and at the last when 
they were at their height, they attained a richness 
of color which I never saw surpassed. “What a 
splendid way to grow old,” I said, as I looked’ at 
them. “That is evidently a parable of what God 
means us to do—consider the lilies!” 
_ Whether we like it or not, we have to grow old. 
Nobody succeeds in finding the fountain of youth or 
the elixir of life, and we are destined to move on 
day by day toward the slowing down of physical 
power. “Was your wife resigned to die?’ someone 
asked an ignorant German. “She had to be!” was 
his quick reply. So, too, with old age; we have to be 
“resigned,” for we cannot buy it off or push it by 
or find a shun-pike that goes round it. The one thing 
we can do is to grow into it beautifully, as the tulips 
did. 

I am not sure that we can, for I believe that a 
person needs divine grace to help him grow old 
beautifully as much as he needs it to save him from 
his sins. That’ is one thing religion is meant for. 
Some persons can sing in full volume, “I can read 
my title clear to mansions in the skies,” who have not 
learned how to put any of this triumphant religion 
into their “nature” or into their way of meeting the 
daily wear and tear of life. 

It is dangerously easy to turn religion into a 
scheme for ferrying the soul into a haven of rest 
and to forget that the crucial test of a real religion 
always is, “What is it doing for you now?” I have 
a quaint, old friend whose usual testimony in meet- 
ing is, “I am living in Canaan now,” and I quite 
believe he is. It will be little triumph to keep 
sweet and saintly in a heaven where there will be 
no Jebusites and Hittites to bother—the real strain is 
to have the heavenly traits here where the enemy is 
always on our border and where there are whole 
armies of nagging annoyances. 

Habits are hard to conquer when they get thirty 
years the start of us! And worrying and scolding 
and complaining are “habits” just as much as drink- 
ing and smoking are, and when they get settled on a 


person, they spoil an old age which might have been 
lovely. They must be killed out while it can be 
done, for otherwise when we are old they will gird 
us and carry us whither we would not. 

The way to deal with this situation is to meet it 
early in life and-to meet it by forming a counter- 
habit—the habit of living with God, the habit of 
trusting Him. Fortunately we do not have to recon- 
struct the universe in order to be happy. We only 
have to reconstruct ourselves and get our nature 
sweetened with grace. But that must be done if we 
expect to be happy in the days when the almond tree 
flourishes and the grasshopper is burdensome, and if 
we expect to be a joy to those who are to care for us. 
That is an achievement of religion as much as “‘read- 
ing the title clear to mansions in the skies” is, and if 
God can enable us to do the one, He can also enable 
us to do the other. 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be— 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand, 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid!” 


R. M. J. 


¢ 


THE GALILEE EXPERIENCE. 


Think what Galilee must have meant to Jesus— 
the place of His childhood and young manhood, the 
place where most of His public work was done. 
There on the streets of Nazareth He played, and in 
one of its humble cottages He lived. We can almost 
see it, with a vine growing over its wall, and a bird’s 
nest sheltered under the eaves, and a tiny yard, with 
flowers, where the bees come for honey. , Inside is 
a carpenter shop as well as living rooms, and a noisy 
family with its turmoil and affection—the atmos- 
phere in which childhood thrives. Nearby is a lit- 
tle whitewashed synagogue, which serves as a school 
and chapel, and at the foot of the hill is a great 
road along which many travelers pass. Beyond are 
bare hilltops, with fields and vineyards and gardens 
in the valleys between. To the east and north, only 
a few hours’ journey, is the Sea of Galilee, and skirt- 
ing its shores are numerous villages and towns. 
Here within a few miles are farmers, fishermen, 
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soldiers, vine-dressers and beggars, men who work 
at a trade and see little of the outside world, and 
men who buy and sell their wares in distant markets. 
Most of the people are poor, but industrious, and 
nowhere else in the great Roman Empire does a more 
Here Jesus lived 
for nearly thirty years; here He got His simple 
schooling, learned and plied His trade, began His 
For Him 
and those nearest to Him, Galilee was home. 


wholesome domestic life prevail. 


ministry, and won most of His disciples. 


No 


one, even in the Jewish community, expected any 


It was not a prominent place on the map. 
good thing to come out of Nazareth. Away to the 
south in another province was the great city of 
Jerusalem, where the temple was, and where the 
famous rabbis lived and the great Sanhedrim met. 
There, too, Jesus and His disciples went to the feasts, 
and there He did many mighty works—met Nico- 
demus and Lazarus, cleansed the temple, rode tri- 
umphantly into the city, exposed the emptiness of 
the old legal system, and was tried by Pilate, and 
crucified. It was there that He reached the mountain- 
top experiences of His career. But they were brief 
and tragic days or weeks compared with the years 
in Galilee, where He went about all the country 
doing good, preaching in the synagogues and teaching 
on the mountain side or by the sea. And the disciples, 
after the stirring times in Jerusalem and the swift 
collapse of their expectations, naturally turned back 
to the old, familiar haunts—to the ill-smelling mar- 
kets and the fishy boats. To them it was home. 
There they had met Jesus; there they were destined 
to meet Him again, 

What is Galilee to us ? 


homely, familiar duties. 


It is the world: of simple, 
It is the commonplace 
from which we often long to escape. Now and then 
we mount the heights and think that God has lifted 


us above the ordinary routine of ' experience, but | 


hither we return. A new and exalted experience 
may last for a season,. but in the long run our hearts 
turn back to old associations and customary paths. 
With all its monotony, its weatherbeaten boats and 
broken nets, the Galilee of daily. life has a lasting 
charm for sober hearts. It is here in Galilee that 
we must learn life’s lesson, and upon the outcome 
While at our 
nets, Jesus calls, and there we work and talk together. 


of that learning depends its issue. 


As He shares with us the common life, He hallows 
and glorifies it until the byways of Galilee are more 
sacred than the templed heights at Jerusalem. 


} 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


There is much cause for rejoicing among the 
friends of Pacific College, Oregon, over the success- 
ful completion of the campaign for $30,000 with 
which to erect a new college building. The first 
public announcement of the success of the effort was 
made in the big 4th of July parade in Newberg, 
in which Pacifie College was well represented, and 
which was witnessed by several thousand people. 
College people and town people joined heartily in 
a sane celebration which was held in the college 
grove. It seemed highly fitting that this year—the 
silver jubilee year of the college—should see a big 
celebration on its own campus, and further, that the 
day of that celebration should mark the close of a 
successful campaign for a new building. 

The people of Newberg, a town of 2,500, have 
shown, irrespective of denominational affiliation, 
their faith in and loyalty to Pacific College in thus 
subscribing so liberally and self-sacrificingly. One 
of the heaviest subscribers, the mayor of Newberg, 
is a leading Baptist, without whose hearty co-opera- 
tion success would have been very difficult. The 
securing of a new building does not solve the financial 
problem confronting the college, but it already gives 
promise of aiding materially. This added assurance 
of the permanence and stability of the institution 
has increased interest and enthusiasm. Indications 
are already at hand that impetus will thus be given 
to the movement for endowment, both at home and 
at a distance. 


[For Tue American FRrtenp.] 


QUAKERISM BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


I. Beginnings in Oregon (Continued. ) 

William Hobson should be called the founder of 
Oregon Quakerism, because he had a definite concern 
to establish a permanent settlement of Friends in | 
the Northwest, and because he carried out his con- 
cern unfalteringly and with eminent success. ° 

In 1870 Iowa Yearly Meeting builded better than 
it knew when minutes were granted to both Mary B. 
Pinkham and William Hobson for Gospel service in 
the far West. The labors of the former have been 
mentioned above. William Hobson tarried for some 
weeks with relatives in and about San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, but left there early in Third month, 1871, for 
his journey northward. On Third month 2d he 
wrote in his diary, with apparent feeling: “I am 
now bound for Oregon.” 

The Union Pacific Railroad to California had been 
completed in 1869, but there was no railroad con- 
nection between California and Oregon for almost a 
score of years thereafter. William Hobson made the 
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journey from Sacramento, Califarnia, to Salem, 
Oregon, by stage in fourteen days. . 

While in California he had been enthused by glow- 
ing accounts of the eastern Oregon and Washington 
country, written for the Christian Advocate by H. K. 
Hines, the Methodist traveling elder for the Walla 
Walla district. Therefore, by train from Salem to 
Portland, and thence by boat and train to Walla 
Walla, Washington, hurried William Hobson in his 
quest. This Methodist came near leading our Quaker 
pioneer far afield at the very start, and the beautiful 
Chehalem Valley almost missed its. destiny as the 
center of Quakerism in the Northwest. 

For six weeks William Hobson traveled about in 
eastern’ Washington, visiting Walla Walla, Waits- 
burg, Wallula and other places, holding appointed 


ResmENCE oF NATHAN AND ELIzaBetH Wuitr, Dayton, ORE. 


William Hobson held a Friends meeting in this house, 
Tenth month ro, 1875, and regularly thereafter throughout 
the winter. This was the first Friends meeting to be held 
regularly in Oregon, and was the religious center for Friends 
until the meeting in the Chehalem Valley (Newberg) began 
in the following year. 


meetings, visiting families and viewing the country. 
He then felt clear to return to Oregon, where he 
spent about one month in a similar way, mostly in 
‘and about Salem. When not holding meetings of 
his own he gladly attended services in various 
‘churches, seeming able to enter into the spirit of 
true worship in any form. <A pardonable exception 
may be reflected in a meaning sentence written after 
one service: “‘Half an hour was spent in making 
more music than song.” 

William Hobson left Portland for San Francisco 
by steamer Sixth month 7, 1871, and after tarrying 
again for 4 few weeks in California, turned his face 
eastward, arriving at his home in Iowa about the 

_miiddle of Eighth month. 

On this first trip to Oregon he did not visit at all 
the valley about midway between Portland and 
‘Salem, on the west side of the Willamette River, that 
was destined to become the desired haven for him and 
his settlement of Friends. Yet he had broken a path 
into a far country that was still to beckon him on. 
He had begun a work which he felt sure would be 
permanent—a work not for himself, but for other 
people and for coming generations. The unquench- 
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able fire of a great religious purpose burns in his 
words: “TI have felt it my duty to find out what I 
well could about this country, that I might be able 
to tell of it correctly, and I continue to believe that 
some good Friends ought to emigrate and commence 
settlements in several places * * * and help 
build up good settlements that may exert a happy 
influence upon manyin these countries, * *  * 
I feel satisfied now and have peace of mind as hav- 
ing thus far performed a duty for the sake of many.” 

Wilham Hobson*was not to return to the West 
again for four years, but during that time sighs were 
not lacking that his desire for a settlement of Friends 
in the Oregon country would be fulfilled. Various 
Friends visited or settled in the Northwest. In 1873 
Thomas and Mary B. Pinkham were liberated by 
Towa Yearly Meeting for their second journey to 
the far West. They spent. about two years in 
Oregon, with their headquarters at Eugene most of 
the time. ' 
eo dn 1874 Kansas furnished its quota, and a very. 
important one, for the prospective’ settlement. 
Nathan and Elizabeth Ann White and several others 
moved from Kansas to Oregon at this time. Rebecca 
Clawson, a minister, mother of Elizabeth White. was 
in the company, and during the winter of 1874-1875, 
while the family dwelt at Salem, Oregon, she often 
exercised her gift in that city. In the spring of 
1875 they removed to Dayton, Oregon, about eight 
miles from the site of the present N ewberg. Macy 
Hadley, John Fuson and their families also settled 
in Dayton about the same time.’ The Quaker column 
was headed toward. its final goal. 

To the home of Nathan and, Elizabeth White in 
Dayton came William Hobson on his second and 
decisive journey to Oregon in 1875. But he did not 
come alone this time. Other Friends had caught 
his pioneer spirit. John .S. Bond—a minister; 
David J. and Margaret Wood and their young daugh- 
ter, and Perry C. and Hannah Hadley also left Iowa 
at this time to find a permanent home in the far 
West. The women members of this party remained 
in California for a time while the men pressed on 
to Oregon, by way of steamer to Coos Bay, and 
thence by stage to the railroad, which by that time 
reached as far southward as Roseburg. From Salem 
they drove to Dayton in a wagon, arriving there 
Sixth month 25, 1875. The new company brought 
good cheer to the Friends at Dayton, and as the 
wagon drove up, Nathan White could exclaim, with 
spirit: “Well, if here isn’t a whole wagonload of 
Quakers !” ; 

On the following First-day William Hobson and 
John S. Bond held two appointed meetings in’ Day- 
ton. ‘Two days later the newcomers went on to Port- 
land, John S. Bond to return thence to Iowa via 
San Francisco, and the others to go into western 
Washington to view the country which their leader 
had visited four years earlier. 

Upon their return to Oregon they were joined by 
the members of the party who had remained for a 
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[Seventh month 


time in California and by Joseph and Hannah 
Allman. 

Tenth month 10, 1875, at Dayton, in the home 
of Nathan and Elizabeth White, William Hobson 
got together all Friends thus far arrived in the 
vicinity and held a meeting. There were perhaps 
between 15 and 20 persons present, and this little 
gathering was the beginning of the first regular meet- 
ing of Friends in Oregon. As will be seen, the 
center of gravity soon shifted to the present Newberg, 
but the building up of the latter meeting was ‘a 
kind of gradual transplanting of the Dayton meet- 
ing which was begun by William Hobson on the 
second First-day in Tenth month, 1875. 

One of the fine stories of Quaker history is that 


RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM CLEMMENS (LATER CALLED THE WOODWARD 
PLACE), IN THE CHEHALEM VALLEY, WHERE THE PRESENT 
NEWBERG MEETING BEGAN IN 1876. 


of the selection of the final center for the settlement 
of Friends in Oregon. It is one of the many 
examples of the attracting power of the neat Quaker 
garb: 

Turning back a year in our history to the winter 
of 1874-1875, Rebecca Clawson was_ holding 
appointed meetings at various places in Salem. 
Sometimes she spoke to the convicts at the State 
penitentiary, and at the close of one such service a 
prisoner came forward desiring to speak with her. 
He had known something of Friends, and was 
attracted by the Quaker bonnet. He told Rebecca 
Clawson the sad story of his imprisonment, and 
pleaded with her to visit his sorrowing wife and 
children, still living upon the farm in the Chehalem 
Valley. 

The winter of 1874-1875 was severe, and as 
Rebecca Clawson was not rugged in strength, 
Nathan and Elizabeth White went upon the errand 
of mercy. They took the boat from Salem to 
Roger’s Landing (the present Newberg). They 
climbed the steep embankment at the landing, slip- 
pery with rain and melting snow. ‘After sheltering 
themselves from the storm for a time in an old shack, 
they made their way slowly along under the dripping 
branches that overhung the untraveled road. They 


found at last the lonely family, and comforted the 
wife and children as best they were able. 

In the spring following, as noted above, Nathan 
and Elizabeth White moved to Dayton, and in the 
summer arrived William Hobson and his friends. 
It developed that the lonely wife on the farm at 
West Chehalem was related to William Hobson. As. 
the Friends at Dayton had drawn him to that place, 
so the story of the woman’s affliction, with subse- 
quent news of her illness, led him to visit her in her 
home. This visit was made in Eleventh month, 1875,. 


and before that month was out, William Hobson had > 


decided to buy the tract of 320 acres upon which the 
woman was living. The sale was arranged within a. 
few days, and thus began the permanent set- 
tlement of Friends in the vicinity of Newberg. 
The Quaker bonnet and the errand of mercy 
had led the way. 


Hobson stayed part of the time at Nathan 
White’s and John Fuson’s in Bayton, but he. 
also worked much upon his newly-purchased 


place on First-day, he would walk the eight 
miles to Dayton to attend the Friends meeting,. 
still held in the home of Nathan and Elizabeth: 
White. Meanwhile David Wood and family 
had left Dayton and settled temporarily in: 
‘western Washington. Upon the urgent appeal 


his place. : 

The hub of Quaker had now been established! 
in the Chehalem Valley. Third month 19, 1876). 
the Friends of the new settlement began to hold meet- 
ings in the home of William Clemmens (later called’ 
the Woodward place, being the home of E. H. Wood-- 
ward and family). This was the beginning of what 
is today Newberg meeting. Thereafter for some: 
months a meeting and First-day school were held 


regularly in the above home or at William Hobson’s.’ 


In warm weather the meetings were often held in: 
the grove on William Hobson’s place. 

In the fall of this year William Hobson returned 
to Iowa, sold out his property there, and in Tenth 
month set out with his family for Oregon. His 
vision of a permanent settlement of Friends was fast 
becoming a reality. He was helping to make it 
become so. On the day they began their journey 
westward he wrote, with apparent satisfaction: 


“There are four families of us going now to Oregon.” 
+ 


Such was the beginning of a “permanent settle- 
ment” of Friends in the Northwest. As William 
Hobson and those with him took the old river boat 
“Occident” from Portland up the Willamette River 
in Eleventh month, 1876, and debarked at Winoosica, 
one of the former Newberg landings, Quakerism in 
Oregon was well on its way. It was already a far 
cry baak to the days of 1860, when Robert and Sarah 
Lindsey traveled over the sparsely settled country: 


During the winter of 1875-1876 William 


place in the Chehalem Valley. If at the latter: 


of William Hobson they returned to see his- 
location, and very soon purchased land near 


7 . 
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distributing tracts and seeking out the scattered sheep 
of the Quaker fold. 

After the arrival of William Hobson with his 
family and other recruits late in 1876, it may be 
said that the planting time of the new colony was 
over. The period of young growth was at hand. 
The meeting and First-day school continued to be 
held in the home of William Clemmens or in that 
of William Hobson, or in the grove on the farm of 
the latter. Friends were busy clearing and breaking 
new ground, building fences and attending to the 
manifold details of the new settlement. Then there 
was the interesting duty of showing the country to 
newly-arrived Friends and helping them to select and 
purchase a satisfactory piece of land. But with all 
their duties, Friends had time to go to meeting. 
On Third month 8, 1877, not quite one year after 
the first meeting was held in the valley, the attend- 
ance at William Hobson’s home was 44. On Eighth 
month 5th there were about 70 present, and by Tenth 
month the meeting was so largely attended that the 
house was not large enough to hold the people. 

On Tenth month 14th, at the ¢lose of meeting, 
Friends took into consideration the problem of a 
meeting-house, and a committee was appointed to 
consider the matter. David J. Wood bad in the 
meantime been building a commodious home, and 
he now offered to the meeting the use of a large upper 
room. The offer was at once accepted, and on Tenth 
month 11, 1877, the meeting was held for the first 
time in the home of David and Margaret Wood. 
Here the meetings were held for about one year, 
and here the first monthly meeting in Oregon was 
set up. 

The minute allowing the first meeting is always 
interesting and well worth preserving. It is the 
charter of liberties in the polity of Friends: 

At Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Hardin County, Iowa, Fourth month 6, 1878: 

A request is received from Friends of Chehalem Valley, 


Yamhill County, Oregon, asking for the establishment of a 
monthly meeting at that place, to be held on the first Seventh- 


- day in each month, and to be known by the name of Chehalem 


Monthly Meeting. This request was considered, and the meet- 
ing united in granting it, and established the monthly meeting 
accordingly, and hereby authorize the said Friends to open 
and hold a monthly meeting on the first Seventh-day in each 
month thereafter, consecutively. 

Copied from the minutes of Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends, held in Hardin County, Iowa, on the 6th of 
Fourth month, 1878, and signed by direction thereof. 

Epwarp ‘TAYLOR, 
Jane H. Bvatr, 


Clerks. 
(To be continued.) 


TIMES WHEN GOD SEEMED 
* NEAREST TO ME. 


BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 


When the editor asked me to write an article on 
“Times When God Seemed Nearest to Me,” I must 
confess that at first I found it very hard to think 
when He seemed really nearest, for I am much 
attached to David’s idea that “Thou art near, O 
Lord,” at all times, and it had never occurred to me 
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to analyze my feelings to find when He seemed nearer 
than usual. 

At first I searched my memory to see whether in 
times of physical danger God had seemed nearer 
than at other times; but I could not honestly feel 
that had been the case, except once when for twenty- 
four hours I thought death was inevitable, as I was 
utterly impotent myself to do anything to avert it. 
Then, I think, there being nothing below me but the 
bottomless Atlantic, and nothing above but the 
heavens, and only a few inches of frozen snow, on 
which I was drifting, betwixt me and eternity, I 
should not have slept quite so peacefully as I did 
had I not felt that God was just as near and perhaps 
nearer than usual. 

Nor could I honestly relate here that God had 
seemed more near to me in the mystic rites of the 
Church to which I belong, or even in the simple 
gatherings on the decks of our schooners, or on the 
rocks where our men meet so often to ask God’s 
blessing and God’s protection, that they feel so 
dependent on, amid the vicissitudes of their some- 
what perilous calling. But here I ought, perhaps, 
to make one exception. 

One Sunday evening—it was calm and warm— 
we were some 800 miles north of the Straits of 
Belle Isle, amongst a large group of off-lying islands. 
A big fleet of schooners had come to anchor on a 
Saturday evening in hopes that our mission vessel 
would be in for Sunday. 

Our seafaring folk are a God-fearing people 
naturally, for all that “go down to the sea in ships 
and do business in great waters see the works of the 
Lord.” However, as they are themselves intolerant of 
shams and hypocrisy, they do not actually call them- 
selves Christians unless they mean that they are 
willing to try to do what the Christ would approve of. 

My own vessel came in early on the day in ques- 
tion, and after a most delightful afternoon of oppor- 
tunities for relieving pain, and helping some of the 
sick, and giving out good literature, and personal 
conversation with many old friends, we sent the flag 
ashore to be hoisted on a long spar as a call to 
prayers. 

We were ourselves ashore early, and, as I sat on 
those everlasting rocks, the oldest known in the crust 
of this our earth, and as I looked down on the lake 
formed by the islands, dotted with the fishing craft 
from which boatloads of fishermen were rowing to 
the land, as I heard from some of the boats the 
strains of familiar hymns rising in stentorian tones 
and echoing back from the steep hillsides, as I looked 
out over the boundless and restless sea and upward 
into the infinity above, there came over my soul, 


first, with absolutely new force, the thought, “O God, 


what is man that Thou art mindful of him?’ and 
then the thought of the old lake in Galilee, where 
Jesus so many years ago loved to walk among fisher- 
men, and where He gathered them in crowds around 
Him on its rocky shores. 

Then irresistibly was borne in upon all our minds, 
as we sat and talked of Him, that He was very, very 
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near. Here was the Master right amongst us again, ° 


just as visible, though no longer pictured on our 
human retina, but just as visible to us ourselves, that 
is, to our spirits, our own true selves. 

We read the words He spoke on just such an 
occasion. Blessed are the gentle, the pure, those 
that hunger for righteousness ; stay as we read, heard 
Him utter them again. If ever I heard’ Him speak, 
I heard Him then. 

Of all that crowd in blue jerseys and duffel 
trousers, bronze of face, sturdy of ‘limb, open of 
heart, wnlearned in academic training, unsoiled by 
superfluity of wealth, there could not be one but 
felt surely He was Himself present amongst us on 
those wild rocks, and was again calling to the men 
He loved so well to follow Him and become. fishers 
of men. 

And surely I know He was near, for He entered 
men’s hearts that night; and as our brothers, men of 
the sea, who followed our same calling, answered of 
old, “I will,” there went out to Him that night in 
Labrador also the same reply.. For we had no ques- 
tion that we heard Him speaking to us. 

3ut not even in these gatherings for worship has 
God seemed nearest to me, even were He really 
nearer then. 

I think God has seemed near when I have been 
forced to face a task that I had not sought, and that 
seemed to me to be one I was utterly unable to 
fulfil; and, as I write, my memory says, ‘‘That has 
not been, either, when you were facing physical 
danger.” . ; . 

Late one fall I was bringing my little steamer 
home. It was all important we should go quickly 
South. The times of fair weather, in which alone 
in my then tiny boat I could venture along the coast 
in November, were few. To delay a single night for 
shelter might mean no chance again for days for 
traveling along. or the portion of coast I was then 
navigating was beset by off-lying shoals; and, having 
no local pilot on board, we dared not attempt the 
inside passage. So we were forced to go up outside, 
far from the shelter of the land. 

It was mid-afternoon as I passed the last harbor 
of safety for 70 long miles, and I decided to risk 
it and go on, 

Almost half way there lay a whole series of shoals 
and rocks, unlighted and unmarked, and it would be 
necessary in the dark to pass betweeh two, on which 
more than one good ship had met her doom, which 
lay only a mile apart and yet which marked the 
safest way for us.to take. 

There is a light which, by keeping dead astern 
till it dips below the ionizer should guide you 
towards the rocks; and, when you near the danger, 
far away in the distance looms up another, a mere 
twinkle, and for this you steer. 

Under the circumstances the miles seemed inter- 
minable and the engines seemed almost to be stand- 
ing still. 

In those days, as I was less familiar with such 
an environment, the hours at the wheel (I was steer- 


ing myself) so impressed on my mind the utter 
insignificance of our own powers that I never forgot 
them, though many a time since then our vessel has 
been closer to her end. 

It seemed then so allowable to ask God to direct 
the ship right; He seemed to naturally be aboard 
and to take charge. I never ask Him to do what I 
can do myself with the talents “He has’ given me. 

When at last we judged by the rising and brighten- 
ing of the southern light, which we had safely picked 
up, that we were really past those submerged shoals, 
I felt as if indeed there was an extra hand aboard 
our ship to whom we were indebted for our guidance 
and to whom we ought to say, and did at once say, 
“Thank You.” 

But nearer than that the Master has seemed to me, 
odd though it may seem, when I have been forced 
to face an audience and speak for the Christ. 

To speak for God, and to speak in public at all 
except concerning facts from my experience, had 
always appeared to me an insuperable task. Yet 
one day, many years ago now, it so happened that on 
my travels I was asked to ‘ ‘preach’? at a club meeting 
gathered in a government house before a governor- 
general. It seémied to me then a task I simply could 
not face, and I was restless and anxious. 

My host and friend, a doctor of medicine in-gen- 
eral practice, noticed my uneasiness, and asked me, 
“What’s the matter? | 

“T can’t get off preaching at the government house 
tonight,” I replied, ‘and I’m sure I can’t do it.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ he said. ‘When I 
speak for God, the only person I care to please is 
Jesus Himself. He says Himself He is present 
always when men gather in His name; and if you 
just fix your eyes on Him in the first seat, and talk 
so as to please Him, a few extra governor-generals 
don’t matter.” 

Well, I have never ceased to benefit by that man’s 
brief course in preaching, and I remember the grati- 
tude to God in my heart as I walked home late that 
evening, for it seemed to me very, very evident that 
Jesus had Himself been very near, sitting in those 
front benches, and moving among the people also, 
I believed. 


But still it is in victory that really God has 
seemed to me nearest. In physical circumstances 
over which we have no control it seems to me so 
natural to think of God as “in charge” that I must 
confess I realize no special sentimental conviction 
of His being nearer than at other times. 


Once, however, when standing by the bank of a 
river in Norfolk, England, I heard the shouting 
of many voices along the river bank, and, looking 
up, I perceived out in the river a little black thing 
bob up and disturb the surface as it. floated down 
with the current. It flashed across my mind that 
it was somebody being drowned, and here was a 
chance for me. 


It was only a matter of a few minutes before I 
had hauled out of the river a boy of about fourteen 
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years, who had been bathing. I laid him out on 


the grassy bank. 

As | looked at the beautiful naked body of the 
boy, and as I saw life-coming back, suddenly God 
seemed very near to me. He had given to me the 
opportunity of saving a human life. If ever joy has 
entered my soul or ever gratitude to God and a sense 
of His gracious nearness have been realized in my 
life, it was then, that I should be called to do 
something for Him. 

Many a time since has the gracious Master per- 
mitted me in other ways to tobline that He had a 
-use for such insignificant talents as mine, and each 
time God seems so near, nearer than at any other 
time. 

Once I had been operating during the day on 
the only child of a poor fisherman. The case had 
not done well, and, owing to being short of help, 
I felt obliged to spend the first night sitting up with 
the child. 

I knew the child’s mother was waiting, sleepless, 
all night for the verdict that meant so much to her; 
I ener: the clumsy hand that had held the knife had 
been mine. The long hours of darkness and anxiety 
made me fretful and resentful that I should be chosen 
for so much responsibility, when suddenly the thought 
seized me of how much the Master of life loved chil- 
‘dren, and how much He loved to be just where He 
was needed. The comforting thought came at once 
“Surely He is in this room. If you have done your 
best, that is all you are responsible for.” Tull day- 
light God seemed very near to me; and when the 
mother tapped at the door outside, and I told her, 
“All is well,’ I had no doubt about it.—Christian 
Lindeavor World. 


OREGON YEARLY MEETING. 


The eighteenth annual session of Oregon Yearly 
Meeting, which closed Seventh month 11th, was in 
many ways the most satisfactory yet held. Each 
annual gathering has its distinctive mark. That 
of this year was a unity and harmony of spirit never 
before equaled. An indication or an expression of 
this may be found in that fact that whereas hereto- 
fore each department of work has depended more. or 
less upon its own enthusiasts for support, this year 
a general sympathetic interest was manifested in all 
departments. 

Among visiting Friends were: Willis R. Hotch- 
kiss, Ohio; Chas. S. White, Indiana; J. Edgar 
Williams, Seattle, Washington; L. Maria Deane, 
California; J. Perry and Martha Hadley, Kansas. 

The following officers were chosen: Presiding 
clerk, J. C. Hodson; recording, Anna T. Kelsey; 
reading, Marguerite P. Elhott ; announcing, J. Har- 
lan Smith. 

On Seventh month 5th, preceding the opening of 
the yearly meeting, two interesting and helpful con- 
ferences were held. The very practical subject dis- 
cussed in the first was, “Opportunities for Friends 
in the Northwest.” It was taken up from the view- 
points of Oregon, Washington and Idaho by H. Elmer 


‘Sunday 


Pemberton, Abigail Thomas:and A. M. Bray, respec- 
tively. ‘The second conference was devoted to Bible 
school work, Chas.. Phipps, secretary of the State 
School Association, giving an inspiring 
address. His deseriptive report of “the great inter- 
national convention recently held at W ashington was 
most graphic. 

One of the interesting sessions of the meeting was 
that devoted to peace and arbitration. Prof. Oliver 
Weesner, of Pacific College, delivered his oration on 
“The Fallacy of War.” F. A. Morris gave some 
astounding figures as to what could be done in pro- 
moting the arts of peace with the equivalent of the 
cost of a modern. battleship. Willis R. Hotchkiss 
emphasized the necessity of providing the moral 
equivalent of war in terms of the conquest of the 
world for the expansion of Christ’s Kingdom. 

The temperance session was very ably addressed 
by Lulu L. Shepard, Salt Lake City, a lecturer of 
the national W. C. T. U. The fact that Oregon is 
in the midst of a campaign for State-wide prohibition 
lent enthusiasm to the hour. “Oregon’ s going dry,” 
was sung by the audience, with an accent of con- 
viction. 

J. Perry Hadley and wife, who were on their 
way home on furlough after five years’ labor in the 
mission field at Douglas, Alaska, spoke before the 
yearly meeting on conditions in its Alaska field. 
At a separate session Willis R. Hotchkiss gave a 
ringing message before a large audience, presenting 
the subject of missions from the larger, world stand- 
point and voicing a clarion call for service. 

Unusual interest attached to the educational work 
during this yéarly meeting on account of the suc- 
cessful ending of the campaign for the new $30,000 
building for Pacific College. Evangeline Martin 
and Amanda M. Woodward, who have been active 
in promoting the enterprise, gave an account of the 
campaign and served notice that it was to be followed 
up immediately by another for endowment. Students 
of the college, old and new, sat in a body and sang 
the college song. General expression was given of 
loyalty to Pacific College and rejoicing over its 
promised development. The interests of Greenleaf 
Academy, Idaho, were also presented as closely con- 
nected with those of the college, and met a hearty 
reception. The fact that this, one of the smallest 
and poorest of our yearly meetings, supports, at great 
sacrifice, two academies and a college, is eloquent 
testimonial to its belief in and loyalty to the cause 
of denominational education. 

The educational address was delivered by J. Edgar 
Williams, Seattle. Chas. S. White, Indiana, and 
several others spoke of the advantages and desir- 
ability of denominational education. At the annual 
meeting of the Pacific College Corporation the retir- 
ing tvenkbelrs of the board of trustees, J. H. Rees, 
A. R. Mills, Jesse Edwards and M. P. Elliott, were 
reelected. In the organization of the board, Be. 
Woodward was elected president. Evangeline Martin 
was chosen as financial agent, and commissioned to 
work for endowment. 
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A good program was presented on Christian 
Endeavor evening, Prof. W. J. Reagan presiding. 
Short addresses were made by Emma Hodgin, of the 
college faculty, and by Chas. S. White. Floral 
tokens were presented by Endeavorers to all in 
attendance. 

Under the subject of literature, Prof. Reagan 
emphasized the need of exercising great care over 
the reading done by young people. Emma Hodgin 
was called upon to speak of the benefit to be derived 
from parents reading books with their children. The 
cause of Tum American Frrenp was presented by 
Pres. W. Irving Kelsey, a special incentive to new 
readers being offered in the series of articles on 
“Quakerism Beyond the Mississippi,’ now appear- 
ing, and in which much interest is being shown. 

The reading of the epistle from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, with the name of Allen Jay affixed as 
correspondent, was the occasion of a half hour 
memorial service, in which heartfelt expression was 
given by many, voicing the deep appreciation of 
the life of conspicuous service lived by this con- 
secrated father in the Church. 

The subject of Church extension received intelli- 
gent attention. After careful consideration it was 
felt the demands and wide expanse of the field, prac- 
tically embracing as it does the whole Pacific North- 
west, made advisable the appointment of a yearly 
meeting superintendent who should devote his whole 
attention to the work. H. Elmer Pemberton, pastor 
of the Salem Church, was selected for this position 
of responsibility. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting adjourned to meet next 
year at an earlier date, Sixth month 15th, on the 
day immediately following Pacific College com- 
mencement. W. C. W. 


THE JOINT PEACE CONFERENCE. 


In a temperature varying from 80 to 90 degrees, 
peace representatives from the yearly meetings and 
associations which responded to the joint invitation, 
sent out by the two New York Yearly Meetings, 
met at the Friends meeting-house, 144 East 20th 
Street, New York City, on Seventh month 15th at 
10.80 A. M. 

Representatives from nine yearly meetings or asso- 
ciations of Friends were present, and letters were 
read from others, notably the Peace Committee of 
London Meeting for Sufferings and Norway Annual 
Meeting. 

Robert E. Pretlow, New York, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman, and Elizabeth Stover, who was 
present, representing Genesee Meeting, was chosen 
temporary secretary. 

Robert E. Pretlow, in his opening remarks, empha- 
sized the fact that Friends, however much they might 
‘differ on other points, were united on the question 
of peace. 

Professor William I. Hull, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, gave an inspiring address on the peace views 
of the different classes of Friends as representative 
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of the peace views of people generally, and suggested 
that the ultimate reduction of armaments would 
enhance international amity and thus promote 
national safety. 

Expression by members of the conference on the 
conditions obtaining among Friends at present showed 
an earnest concern on the part of some and indiffer- 
ence on the part of others. 

Henry M. Haviland gave a short account of the 
origin of the concern which resulted in the issuance 
of the invitation by the two New York Yearly Meet- 
ings, and expressed the conviction that if Friends 
with a united voice asked for the co-operation of the 
Christian and Hebrew Churches in demanding that 
international peace be maintained, that they would 
respond in such a way that the governments of the 
world would heed. 

Luncheon for the Friends in attendance at the 
conference was served at the meeting-house. 

The name adopted by the organization was: 
“Friends International Peace Association” (repre- 
senting all branches of Friends). The following 
officers were chosen: Augustus T. Murray, Palo Alto, 
Cal., president; William I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa., 
vice-president; L. Hollingsworth Wood, 2 Wall 
Street, New York, secretary; Jonathan K. Taylor, 
1615 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md., treasurer. 
Executive Committee: The officers, and Anna Braith- 
waite Thomas, Baltimore; Robert E. Pretlow, New 
York; Lydia C. Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa.; Anna M. 
Jackson, New York, Arthur Perry, Boston. The 
officers to serve until the meeting in 1912, the time 
in that year for holding such meeting to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 

Augustus T. Murray gave an address on “The 
Peace Testimonies of Friends and Their Adapt- 
ability to the Needs of Today,” reading, among 
others, the following extract from the epistle of 
London Yearly Meeting for 1804: 

“We can serve our country in no way more avail- 
ingly or more acceptably to Him who holds its pros- 
perity at His disposal than by contributing, all that 
in us lies, to increase the number of meek, humble, 
self-denying Christians.” 

To the United States especially comes the responsi- © 
bility for a peaceful influence in the world, as within 
her borders are gathered such very large numbers of © 
the citizens of all nations, through whom she can 
affect public opinion in the mother countries of her 
immigrant population. 

Professor Hull gave a statement of the Bre 
situation in regard to the work for peace among th 
governments of the world and at The Hague by arbi 
tration treaties and in the growth of the prize court 
into a court of arbitral justice. He also spoke of 
the endowment of the International School for Peace 
by Edwin Ginn, Boston and New York, and of the 
Public School Peace League work of Mrs. Andrews 
and her plan to organize the schools in Europe along 
the same lines. 

Prof. Rayner W. Kelsey spoke of the great future 
possibilities growing out of the fact that our Western 
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coast faced awakening Asia and of the attitude 
Friends should take toward Asiatics and their duty 
and tendency to regard a man as a man, no matter 
what his race or color. 

Mr. Kilpatrick spoke, from the socialist viewpoint, 
of the social puzzles of our modern life, and pointed 
to the fact that it was the working men of Norway 
and Sweden who prevented a war when these nations 
separated. 

A. Morris Carey, Baltimore, favored a definite 
expression by this body and better peace instruction 
for children. 

Lydia C. Lewis spoke of the work of the Wood- 
brookers in America for increasing our efficiency in 
social service, and outlined the work of their Central 
Publicity Committee. 

Dr. O. E. Janney, Baltimore, wanted Friends to 
examine themselves as to whether or no they were 
honest in their peace professions. 

Mary J. Parson spoke of the organization of peace 
work in the public schools. 

The first day of the conference closed with a stir- 
ring call to the Anglo-Saxon race to grasp its oppor- 
tunity as peace maker in the world, expressed through 
a recitation by Miss Ray Galler, a young Hebrew 
girl. 

At the Seventh-day morning meeting of the con- 
ference Henry W. Wilbur, the secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends Principles, 
Friends General Conference (Liberal Branch), spoke 


-on the situation and our need to bestir ourselves, sug- 


gesting that under our system of indirect taxation it 
was impossible to protest, as in the old days, by 
refusal to pay war levies, but showing how the allegi- 
ance to a political party committed to naval increase 
might be felt questionable. ‘It is our country, 
whether it be right or wrong,” and this imposes the 
responsibility on us to see that it is owr country right. 

He suggested the possible influence on school boards 
which Friends might have in suggesting proper text- 
books in history in which heroism in civic and indus- 
trial life received at least equal prominence with the 
heroism of the battlefield. If wars now are com- 
mercial in their origin, let us establish a better com- 
mercial justice: We must be constructive in our 
testimonies, and by all means let us energize our- 
selves. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
then received, and the statement and resolutions 
which follow were adopted: 


Statement and Resolutions. 


The Friends International Peace Association, representing 
the 21 yearly meetings and associations of all branches of 
the Society of Friends who have thus far appointed repre- 
sentatives to unite in the promotion of universal peace, meeting 
in New York on the 15th and 16th of Seventh month, 1910, 
adopted the following statement and resolutions: 

In a time of general peace we are greatly concerned by the 
vast preparations’ for war, with their enormous burden of 
expense and their menace to the peace of the world. 

Recognizing that government is founded upon law, and 
knowing that men often refuse to obey the law, we realize the 
necessity of an organized force to compel them to do so. 
The creation of armaments, however, does not seem so justi- 
fied, especially in view of the decisions of The Hague Con- 


ference in which all nations have agreed not to bombard 
unfortified towns either by land or sea or from the air. 

_ The dread of invasion, which is the excuse offered for the 
increase of armaments, can be removed by the determination 
on the part of each nation to treat others with justice and 
friendliness, which constitutes its true defense and will remove 
all danger of attack. 

Resolutions. 

First. This conference declares its unfalteri i 

to ane Prince of Peace. ele er 
econd. It reaffirms in its fullness the ancient i 

of Friends, based on the fatherhood of God and espe 

hood of man, that all war is wrong and at variance with the 

teachings of Jesus, and that peace is practicable now. 

Third. It recommends to Friends everywhere that this 
fundamental truth be emphasized in our official utterances 
urged upon our public officers and legislators, and that we 
unite with other Churches in voicing a demand upon the 
gor eiinients of the world that there shall be no further resort 
oO war. 

Fourth. It recommends to Friends everywhere a discussion 
of practical efforts for peace, and that, as individuals and 
organizations, they work to arouse the conscience of the 
Churches and of civic bodies of all kinds in favor of peace 
treaties and agreements and against armaments, which drain 
our resources and menace our peace. 

Fifth. It recommends to Friends everywhere a_ better 
more careful and more positive instruction for children and 
young people not only in the horrors and wrongs of war, but 
in the heroism and sacrifices and glory to be won in the cause 
of peace; that a positive and vital, rather than a negative 
and lifeless view of truth be presented, and life-saving be 
substituted for life-destroying courses of instruction. 

Sixth. It recommends that Friends everywhere be careful 
not only to abstain from taking part in naval and military 
operations, but that they abstain from business enterprises 
which are likely to lead to the development of the martial 
spirit, or to give rise to such feelings as those which are the 
cause of wars. 

Seventh. That Friends should be intent upon that love of 
country which demands the daily tribute of lives devoted 
to her interests in building up the character which exalteth 
a nation. 

Eighth. That this conference expresses its sym i 
Friends upon the Pacific Coast of the Daked ee btlir 
Canada in their attempt to prevent the growth of racial 
animosities, from which the excitement of the moment may 
produce a war which will be the regret of the centuries, 

Ninth. This conference would also express its sympathy 
with the efforts of the work of the Anglo-German Friendship 
Committee, and utters the hope that Friends in America will 
grasp the opportunity afforded them by the presence of great 
numbers of all nationalities as citizens of the United States 
and Canada to exert an influence on the mother countries 
which shall foster a spirit of mutual confidence and trust 
between the nations, : 

Tenth. This conference recommends that Friends every- 
where make special effort to obtain representation upon the 
delegations to the next Hague Conference with a view to 
presenting to that body their conception of the teaching of 
Jesus in regard to the treatment of our brother, and ‘that 
they show special devotion to every movement looking toward 
the substitution of law for brute force and the calm spirit 
of courts of arbitral justice for the heated passions of the 
battlefield. 


The Executive Committee was instructed to pub- 
lish the account of the conference and give it wide 
distribution. The committees of the co-operating 
yearly meetings were urged to continue their distine- 
tive organization and report the result of their efforts 
to the Executive Committee of the association. 


The conference adjourned with expressions of 
pleasure at what had been accomplished and with a 
new enthusiasm for the work of our Society for 
peace and with a feeling of satisfaction that members 
of all our branches had been able to meet and work 
in such a conscious spirit of brotherly love and har- 
mony in our Master’s service. ~* 
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Gurrespondence 


To tHe Eprtor or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Taz AMERICAN Frrenp, No. 25, is just.to hand, and I have 
read with much interest the editorial, “A Lesson From Our 
Past.” Be thankful that I cannot write as quick as I can 
think. If I could, my letter would be a bulky one. 

Well, in 1657, the little ship, “Woodhouse,” with eleven 
Quaker missionaries on board, came in sight of New Englafd. 
As: they neared the shores the spirit of prophecy broke out 
in words, and it was proclaimed, amid tears of joy, that 
“the seed (the seed of Truth) in America shall be as the 
sand of the sea.” 

Farther down in the same column it is said, with such 
pitiful tones, “But it failed!” My dear friend, art thou 
quite sure it did. Please remember, at present we have 
to do with “the seed of Truth,’ not with the 100,000 members 
of the broken Quaker denominations in a population of 
100,000,000. Perhaps “the 
but not “the seed of Truth.” I am looking over the short 
period which I spent in America afew years ago. I am 
guarding myself against fantastic illusions, but my grandest 
recollections (and | have many) are united with “the seed 
or Truth.” This is working its way, and barriers that seemed 
strong and mighty are ground into dust. As the wind hurls 
this dust up it may take the form of giants—but it is only 
dust. It may be troublesome, but it cannot kill (1 mean it 
cannot kill “the seed of Truth’). 

And now, more than two hundred and fifty years after 
the “Woodhouse” landed in New England, I am ready to 
mingle my voice and even my tears with the Quaker prophets: 
“The seed of Truth in America shall.be as the sand of the 
sea. 

But these Quaker prophets, and John Marcussen, and quite 
a number of others, are optimists. They pretend to see what 
really is not. No, it 7s not, but it ison its sure course to be. 

Excuse me for writing thus frankly about America, but I 
felt it so and trust I have done no harm. 

In Denmark we have, as far as I know, not had such frank 
proclamations as that of the eleyen Quaker missionaries. 
Still “the seed of Truth” is working its.way. Because of 
the want of the firm grip and undaunted zeal, it may work 
slow, but it is coming—it is coming. 


Our yearly (annual) meeting (the gathering together of ; 


Friends in Denmark is not large enough to be “yearly,” it is 
only “annual’’)—well, our annual meeting is to take place 
on the 17th and 18th inst. We expect two visitors—ministers 
from America (Indiana Yearly Meeting). I think their 
names are Meredith, husband and wife. I remember with 
much thankfulness a visit from America some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago—Dr. R. H. and Anna B. Thomas. That visit 
has made lasting impressions. May the blessing of the 
Lord go with this visit also. Joseph G. Alexander, England, 
also expects to be at our annual meeting. 
Hoping you are all well, I remain 
; Thy friend sincerely, 
JoHN MARCUSSEN. 


Landskronagade 60, Copenhagen, 
Seventh month 5, I9ro. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues 


Frances Liter has, at the request of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing, returned to Alaska, where she will engage in mission 
work. 


Lewis I. Hadley, Wichita, Kan., is visiting in California, 
and preached at the Bethel Meeting in Long Beach on a recent 
First-day. 


The Penn College Gospel Team, consisting of Walter 


Dexter, Howard Hockett, Alexander Purdy, Wendel Farr and | 


Grover Hawk, began their summer’s work at Indianola on 
the Ist inst. , 


Clarence Pickett, Oskaloosa, is engaged for the summer in 
pastoral work, at Central Village, Mass. He and Alexander 


Purdy, both of the class of 1910, Penn College, will enter- 


Hartford Theological Seminary in the fall. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.), Monthly Meeting was held the 13th 
inst. William J. Cleaver was chosen as pastor for the year 


commencing ‘Tenth month Ist. 


Society of Friends” has failed, 


ing is over 400 and is scattered from New York to California, 


We hope no one has been led astray by an error in our cal- 
endar of yearly meetings announcing Kansas Yearly Meeting 
at Wichita this year. The yearly meeting will be held at Law- 
rence, Kan., Ninth month 7th, as now stated in our revised 
schedule. 


L. A. Plant, a minister belonging to the meeting at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., expects to start on an overland trip in the near 
future, and visit the neglected fields in that State. -He is 
planning to carry with him some Friendly literature for dis- 
tribution. . 


Walter C. Woodward, Newberg, Oregon, who took the 
degree of Ph.D. at the University of California in Sixth 
month, will become’ a member of the Earlham College 
faculty this fall as assistant professor in history and political 
science. 

A member of the Joint Committee on Peace, appointed by 
the two’ New York Yearly Meetings, writes concerning the 
recent conference: 
we expected, and the discussions eager and spontaneous.” An 
extended report appears elsewhere in this issue.’ 


The suggestion which Eula Dixon makes through - the 
columns of The Friends Messenger this month is worth con- 
sidering in all yearly meetings. She asks that some suitable 
time during North Carolina Yearly Meeting be arranged for a 
conference of monthly meeting clerks. 


Fred. and Alta Hoyt, Alamo, Cal., formerly of Cherokee, 
Okla., have accepted appointments as missionaries to the 
African field under Willis R. Hotchkiss.. The former ‘will 
have charge of the Industrial Department, and the latter will 
teach. They expect to spend some time in preparation before 
leaving for the field. ‘ 


A correspondent writing from West Falmouth Meeting, 
Mass., says, “Friends deeply feel the loss they have sustained. 
in the past few months in the leaving of Elam Henderson 
and wife to engage in missionary work in Jamaica, and by 
the death of John H. Dillingham and D. Wheeler Smith, life- 
long summer residents, both intensely interested in all things 
pertaining to their native town, and especially to the meeting 
they loved and labored for so earnestly.” 


In reporting the Y. M. C. A. State Convention of North 
Carolina, a Guilford College student writes: “While I was 
at the conference I never heard an oath, never saw a stranger 
and the fellow who smoked hid himself. One professor who 
wanted to take his accustomed smoke was discovered in a 
clump of bushes. When he was asked what he was doing he 
said, ‘I have smoked and feel so mean I just want to hide from 
everybody.’ ” 


Chas. M. Woodman, Portland, Me., delivered the commence- 
ment address at Penn College on Sixth month 8th, taking 
as his subject, “The Relation of the Modern College to the 


Kingdom of God.” It was a strong address and created much | 


favorable comment. On the following First-day he preached 
twice at the Oskaloosa Meeting and during the succeeding 
week he delivered seven addresses at the Friends Christian 
Workers’ Assembly, at New Sharon, Iowa. His work was 
very much appreciated. 


The attendance at the Friends Assembly of Christian 
Workers, held at New Sharon, Iowa, in Sixth month, was the 
largest in its history, 162 registering from outside of that 
meeting. All of the speakers, except Chas. Woodman, were 
members of Iowa Yearly Meeting, but Edward Kelsey, Minne- 
apolis, and Eli Perisho, Indianola, who gave two addresses 
each, recently came from other yearly meetings. 
the pastors of Iowa Yearly Meeting and ten evangelists were 
present. 


Friends First-day school at Fairmount, Ind., has so far 
outgrown the accommodations of the meeting-house that a 
suitable building has been procured nearby, and furnished 
with small chairs. The primary students, numbering about 55, 
now meet there. They have been organized into a primary 
Bible school under the care of Effie Burk as superintendent, 


The membership of this meet-- 


“The attendance was twice as large as» 


About 45 of | 
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who is an efficient worker with primary and kindergarten 
grades. 

Seventy men were present at the Laymen’s banquet on 
Sixth-day, the 15th inst., at Friends meeting-house, Fairmount, 
Ind. A delicious repast had been prepared by the women of 
the meeting and was served by young men. Charles T. Carey, 
Summitville, presided. After the banquet an able address was 
given by William A. Burch, Chicago, which was followed by 
other ministers. A song was sung by the company, which had 
been written especially for this occasion.’. 

Owing to the pressure of other duties, Dana Thomas has 
withdrawn from the staff of the Pacific Friend. Hereafter 
the paper will be edited and published by Nancy M. Arnold, 
Whittier, Cal. Speaking before the yearly meeting, Nancy 
Arnold said that 300 new subscriptions were needed to 
put the paper where it would pay expenses. A small indebt- 
edness which had accrued was almost met by a collection 
taken up at the yearly meeting. 

Nathan and Esther Frame attended the meeting at Spice- 
land, Ind., the 17th inst. Esther Frame spoke in the morn- 
ing and evening meetings with the unction and vigor of youth, 
and with great power and acceptability. Nathan Frame gave 
a clear and edifying discourse on the “Inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” On the 20th inst. they attended their monthly 
meeting at Richmond, Ind., and were expecting to visit Sand 
Creek Quarterly Meeting on the 23d. They will go from there 
to Blue River Ouarterly Meéting, which convenes the 30th; 
then to North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

An informal farewell party was held at the Friends 
meeting-house, Newberg, Oregon, on the evening of the 
13th, in honor of the families which are soon to leave for 
various fields) Among them are Pres., W. Irving Kelsey 
and family, who go to Oskaloosa, Iowa, where he takes 
up the Biblical work in Penn College; C. F. Moore and J._H. 
Douglas, Jr, and their families, to Whittier, Cal., where 
Mabel H. Douglas enters the faculty of Whittier College; 
F. A. Elliott and family and Elizabeth Spaulding, whose 
future home will be Salem, Oregon. The services of these 
Friends will be greatly missed at Newberg. 


The appointed meeting at East Caln, Pa., which was held 
First-day afternoon, the 17th inst., was arranged for at the 
request of Nathaniel B. Jones. Although the immediate 
neighborhood of this historic old meeting-house is sparsely 
inhabited, the meeting was largely attended. Much satisfac- 
tion with the meeting was expressed by the residents. Four 
recorded ministers were present, all of whom had a part in 
the vocal exercises of the meeting. Notice was given: for 
another meeting two weeks later, the 31st inst., at the same 
hour, 3 o’clock P. M. 


Following are two items from the West Richmond (Ind.) 

Monthly Meeting: ; 
-: The matter of building a meeting-house has finally been 
definitely entered upon and referred to'two standing commit- 
tees to report an estimate of the subscription fund, and possi- 
ble location and plans. The idea of Allen Jay in regard to 
providing a home for the yearly meeting and five years meet- 
ing—a great center for American Quakerism—on the Earl- 
ham campus has little chance of realization. The house of 
worship, however, will very probably be built as a memorial 
to Allen Jay. 

The directory of the meeting, just being published, shows 
a membership of 215 and 86 families represented. ‘The meet- 
ing is very active and progressive and bids fair to become one 
of the strongest meetings of the Church. 


A letter from Lydia E. Pike, written from Gomez Farias, 
Mexico, says, “We finished all the work at Victoria, June 23d. 
We had the usual oral examinations in all the subjects and 
judges from the‘ State schools were present. On Wednesday 
night were held the graduating exercises. ‘Two girls finished 
the course in Penn this year. The music was fine. They 
each read an essay and the son of Don Leandro Mora gave a 
most excellent discourse founded upon what Solomon says 
of a good woman. One of the girls who graduated is of a 
wealthy family in Victoria. She, her mother and sister took 
us for a picnic the next day. It was a day not soon to be 
forgotten by us. At five in the morning they had five carriages 
waiting for us and a large cart for the boys. They took 35 of 


us six miles out near the mountains, along a pretty river 
bank. Our dining room was a shady place under the large 
trees, and the kitchen was four fires near the river. We had 
breakfast, dinner and supper in true Mexican style. They had 
not only killed ‘the fatted calf,’ but a kid also, had roasting 
ears roasted in the fire, enchiladas, tortillas, cheese, eggs, fish, 
and about ten pounds of honey, ete. Everybody had a good 
time and it was such a rest from the heavy work we had 
had.” 


The adult school movement is gradually gaining a perma- 
nent foothold in America. Following is a summary of the 
year’s work in the Philadelphia school: 

The enrollment has remained about the same as last year. 
The members have been more faithful, but visitors have not 
been so numerous. Probably the most striking contrast 
between the year just passed dnd previous years was the 
personnel of visitors. Formerly most of those who came 
to the school were “Christian workers’ from neighboring 
missions, sometimes accompanied by a “special charge.” Dur- 
ing the past winter those who came in were often men of 
fair education, who in one way and another had become dis- 
satisfied with the Churches, or who were seeking an atmos- 


phere of liberty where sincerity and brotherhood were 
fostered. 
Since reorganization, in Ninth month last, a_ larger 


number have felt the responsibility of the work. Regular 
monthly business meetings have been held, at which the sev- 
eral committees presented reports, usually in writing. The 
library committee has added a number of good volumes to 
the library and has made arrangements for several others, 
which it is hoped will be on hand before the new year 
opens this fall. The library has been used very little, although 
some of the men have been quite anxious to get books 
that would help them in preparing for the First-day dis- 
cussions. 

While small groups have gathered at sundry times on 
weekday evenings to discuss economic and philosophical sub- 
jects, the interest has not been sufficient to keep them 
together. The educational feature of the work, however, 
has been much on the mind of some of the members, and 
there is some talk of organizing classes in literature and 
kindred subjects next winter. 

wo occasions during the year were especially helpful in 
fostering an inter-school spirit. One was the convention of 
the adult schools belonging to the Philadelphia Union, which 
met at “North House” in Eleventh month, where delegates 
and visitors were entertained by the school; and the second 
was a joint picnic with the Camden and Germantown schools 


-and the Germantown Working Men’s Association, held on 


the Haverford campus the last Seventh-day in Sixth month. 
This was the first time all the schools from Philadelphia and 
vicinity have picniced together. 

A social evening for the members was spent in the Dutch 
Hall at the Central Y. M. C. A. about the middle of Third 
month. This side of the work promises to be helpful, and 
will probably be emphasized more in the future. 


MARRIED. 


Hrart-GreEn.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Cyrus 
and Almeda Green, Plainfield, Ind., Sixth month 20, IQI0, 
Florence Annette Green and Elmer Hiatt, Palisades, Colo. 


Jounson-Case.—At St. Mary’s, Ohio, Seventh month 17, 
1910, John EK. Johnson and Josephine C. Case, both members 


_of the Friends meeting at St. Mary’s, Ohio. 


Miis-Spautprnc.—At the home of the bride’s parents, C. K. 
Spaulding and wife, Newberg, Oregon, Seventh month 14, 
1910, Beulah Spaulding and Roy H. Mills, son of Alpheus R. 
Mills and wife. The young people will make their home 
in Salem, where A. R. Mills is connected with the Spaulding 
Logging Co. 


DIED. 


Garrert—In Germantown, Pa., Sixth month 1, 1910, Frances, 
daughter of the late Thomas C. and Frances B: Garrett, aged 
seventy-seven years. 


PrenNINGcTON.—At the home of her daughter, Mary Dicks, 
Fairmount, Ind., Seventh month 14, 1910, Melissa Pennington, 
aged seventy-three years. She was a birthright Friend and a 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 

LESSON VI. EIGHTH MONTH 7, IQIO. 
‘JESUS ON THE WAY TO 
JERUSALEM. 

MATTHEW 19:1, 2, 13-26. 


Gorpen Text.—Jesus said, Suffer little 
children and forbid them not to come ‘unto 
Me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Matt. 19 : 14. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month st, Jesus on 
the way to Jerusalem. Matt. 19 : Ts) 2) 913720. 
i Third-day. Gather the children, Deut. 31 : 
-31. 

Fourth-day. Jesus called a little child. 
Matt. 18 : 1-14. 

Fifth-day. Danger of riches. Luke 12: 
13-21. 

Sixth-day. Vanity of riches. Eccl. 2: rrr. 

Seventh-day. Treasure in heaven. Matt. 


6 : 16-23. 
First-day. The blessing. Mark 10 : 13-22. 
Time—Early spring of A. D. 30. 


Place——Somewhere in Perea, east of 
the Jordan. 


Parallel accounts.—Mark 10:1, 
Mark 10 : 13-27; Luke 18 : 15-27. 

With the present lesson begins what is 
known as the Perean Ministry of our 
Lord. He left Galilee on His way to 
Jerusalem for the last time. In doing 
this He entered Perea, or the country to 
the east of Jordan. The details of the 
journey are not given very fully. Per- 
haps we may include the ministry in 
Jerusalem (John 7: 10-10: 39) ; sojourn 
in Bethany (John 10: 40-42). 

The differences in the parallel ac- 
counts of the incidents of the lesson are 
well worth careful observation. 

1. “Then.” It is not unlikely that sev- 
eral weeks, or even a longer period, may 
have intervened between the close of 
Chapter 18 and the beginning of Chap- 
ter 19. Matthew often uses “then” 
simply for the beginning of another 
episode regardless of accurate time con- 
nections. “Borders of Judea.” Not far 
north of the Dead Sea. 

13. “Then.” Again a word of begin- 
ning. “Brought unto Him.” Matthew 
has given the reason more fully than 
Mark and Luke; but compare Mark 
10:16. Jesus so very often laid His 
hands upon those who were healed, that 
it is quite likely that the parents thought 
some special blessing came from the 
actual personal touch of Jesus. “Re- 
buked.” The disciples doubtless thought 
that it was a waste of time and energy 
for Jesus to be bothered with such a 
matter. He needed His time and 
strength for, in their view, more im- 
portant affairs. 

14. “But Jesus said.” Mark adds 
(10:14), “He was moved with indigna- 
tion.” The only time that this strong 
word is applied to Him. It is evidence 
of His extreme displeasure. “Suffer.” 
“Allow.” “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” “Not those particular children, 
nor all children, but those who are 
child-like in character, are possessors of 
the Kingdom.” ‘Those who “come trust- 
fully and wunassumingly to receive.” 
This seems to be the best interpretation 
of this familiar passage. It means more 
than “weakness znd need,” as some 
would say. “Of such” appears to be a 
possessive genitive, “To such belongs 
the Kingdom.” Compare Matt. 5:3, 10, 
where “theirs” is literally “of these”— 


and 


the possessive genitive. Compare also 
Matt 18: 3. 

15. Mark adds, “And He took them in 
His arms and blessed them.” ‘These 
verses show not only the character. that 
is acceptable to God, but that the “King- 
dom has little children among its worthi- 
est possessors.” 

16-30. This narrative has been named 
“the rich young ruler.” This is made up 
by combining Matthew and Luke; the 
former says he was young, and Luke 
that he was a ruler, though exactly what 
Luke means is not clear. It is suff- 
ciently evident from combining the ac- 
counts that he was rich and must have 
occupied a high station in life. 

16. “Behold.” Implying that some- 
thing important is to follow. “Master.” 
Teacher. Rabbi. “Good” is omitted in 
the oldest manuscripts, though found in 
Mark and Luke. “What good thing 
shall I do?” ‘The emphasis is on “do”. 
He thinks, and was doubtless brought 
up to think, that eternal. life is the 
reward for doing some specially good 
thing. “Eternal life.” The life of 
supreme blessedness. 

17. “Why askest thou me concerning 
that which is good? One there is who 
is good.” R. V. All the oldest manu- 
scripts read thus, but Luke and Mark 
read in all manuscripts as the A. V. 
reads in Matthew. The difference raises 
some difficult questions which cannot be 
entered upon here, and it is better to 
follow Mark and Luke and read, “Why 
callest thou me good? None is good 
save one, even God.” ‘The epithet 
“Good” implied more than _ simply 
“Teacher,” and Jesus brings it up, not 
with the idea of disclaiming it, but to 
bring the true idea of goodness, as seen 
in God, clearly before the questioner's 
view, whose idea of goodness was 
wholly inadequate, as it was also of 
“eternal life.’ “Keep the command- 
ments.” Jesus met him on his own 
ground, for the foundation of the teach- 
ing of the scribes was keeping the com- 
mandments. ‘These included far more 
than the decalogue. “The Rabbis -reck- 
oned that the Law contained 613 pre- 
cepts (248 affirmative, 365 negative), 
some of these were heavy (important) 
and some light (relatively less im- 
portant). It was a subject of keen dis- 
pute between the strict and _ liberal 
schools which were “heavy” and which 
“light.” 

18, 19.—Jesus quotes from the “sec- 
ond table” of the decalogue—duties to 
man. 

20. “All these.” No doubt he expected 
Jesus would make some fine distinctions, 
but He swept all this away, and named 
the most familiar injunctions. “What 
lack I yet?” It must not be supposed 
that the question was asked with any 
feeling of self-righteousness. He really 
wished to know. 

21. Mark adds the touching words, 
“Jesus looking upon him, loved him.” 
He saw the possibilities in him. How 
are we to understand the saying of 
Christ to the questioner? Was it a rule 
for him and all others who would live 
the highest life? Was it a test for the 
particular man? Was it a condescen- 
sion to him who wished to do some- 
thing? The answer would seem to be 
that it was a test. It brought him face 
to face with the deeper meaning of 
“eternal life” and of “goodness.” He had 
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been free from gross sins, but he had no 
lofty ideal. His goodness had not led 
him to hold his wealth at God’s disposal. 
He had not learned true self-sacrifice, 
and Jesus saw that self-renunciation was 
the only way for him to gain eternal life 
such .as he: asked after. Note that 
“Come follow Me” is an invitation, not 
a command. 

22. “Sorrowful.” 
of the man’s heart. 

23. “It is hard for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of God.” R. V. It is 
hard for anyone, but especially for 
those who have “great possessions,” be- 
cause they have more to give up. 

24. This proverb is to be taken just as 
it stands. It was a common Eastern say- 
ing to express an impossibility. 

25. With the Jews prosperity was re- 
garded as a mark of divine favor, and 
the disciples had not yet been freed 
from that idea; hence their great sur- 
prise. ; 

26. “Looking upon.” R. V. A strong 
word meaning that he looked earnestly. 
Practica, ‘THOUGHTS. 

The principle in Christ’s reply to the 
young man is good for all time. “Not 
all disciples are required to abandon 
their property, or to give up their trade 
or occupation, but all are required to 
hold their property and use their indus- 
try for Christ, and subject to His will, 
and be ready to give an account.” There 
is nothing here or elsewhere to justify 
the assertion that Christ condemns the 
acquisition or possession of wealth. It 
is how it is acquired and how held. 


This tells the story 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 7, IQIO. 


CHRIST OUR FRIEND. 
JouHN 15 : 9-16. 
(Consecration meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 1st. True friend- 


ship. Deut. 13 :6; Prov. 17: 173 18 > 24. 
Third-day. hwo friends, I Sam. 18: 1-5; 
Prov. 2 


27 29, 19. : p 4 
Fourth-day. The sinner’s friend. Luke 7: 
31-43- 

Hiftie-day, A friend in need. John rr: 


BE GE fe 


isin ttay. A sympathetic friend. Heb. 2: 
14-18; 4 : 14-16, 

Seventh-day. A friend at court. Zech. 3: 
1-7. 

Our ideas of friendship doubtless vary 
ereatly, ranging from the practical and 
rather commercial ones of Bacon, 
through the nobler views of Cicero, pass- 
ing to the pure and unselfish standard of 
Christ, the master teacher. It is more 
than mere acquaintance and association, 
for that servants of a household have in 
large degree. ‘They have a part also in 
the plans and undertakings of the master 
but Jesus gives that and more. “I have 
called you friends,’ summoned into the 
inner council and intimacy of the King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

Bacon rated as an important fruit of 
friendship that it invites to discourse and 
counsel by means of which our thoughts 
are developed from the mere opening of 
them up to another; but the companion- 
ship of wisdom stands for impartation 
as well as the purification of that which 
we have. The mysteries of the untrod- 
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den path are opened as the Friend who 
has been the whole journey and come 
again to show us the way is taken for 
our guide. ‘The boy Jesus astonished 
the teachers in the Temple because his 
thought was gauged by the standards of 
heaven, and what He accepted we may 
have according to the measure of our 
requirements and our faithfulness. 

The friendship of a strong one while 
we journey through a hostile land is our 
essential and sole defense. Moses taught 
it to Israel in the beautiful lines: 


“The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
And underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 


Hagar, slave and ontcast though she 
was, saw it long before the days of 
Moses, when she felt herself watched 
over, even in the desert, by the “God 
that seeth.” But the word that covers 
every human experience is the closing 
sentence of Matthew’s gospel, the prom- 
ise and declaration of Him who calls us 
friends, “Lo, I am with you all the days, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

The friendship of a dominating, mas- 
terful character we may need to avoid 
if it will hold our own lives in check or 
lead them into unhealthful and unfruitful 
activities. But the friendship of Jesus 
is like the sun and rain. to seed and 
plant and, blossom. He is the normal 
atmosphere for the spirit’s growth and 
self-realization. He is the way for its 
best attainment—or indeed for any 
attainment—for He is fundamentally the 
life, and without His impartation and 
presence there is not only no growth 
and development, but there is actual 
impoverishment and atrophy. 

To be friends with Jesus is like open- 
ing the lungs to the pure air or the eyes 
to the light of day. It is finding the 
normal state and condition of being. 
His greatness does not dwarf and 
smother us, and His righteousness does 
not overwhelm and destroy us, for He 
knows we are both weak and fallible; 


‘but His purpose is to ennoble by His 


friendship all who receive Him so that 
heaven and. His conscious and glorious 
presence and the intimate knowledge 
with which we shall know and be 
known shall be the height of joy to us. 
And until we become purified, how far 
such a state would be from joy. So 
“every one that hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN oro. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eishth month 
3d. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 22d. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By educated, experienced Friend, 
position as teacher in public or private school, 
or asgoverness. Address, M. R., THe AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—8-room house in good condition ; 
plumbed for both natural and artificial gas, 
water in kitchen. Lot 65 x 240 feet, barn, gar- 
den and chicken yard. Some fruit trees. Two 
minutes walk from Earlham College and West 
Side Meeting. Near city and interurban car- 
lines. For particulars, address, J..G, GinBERt, 
226 College Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 
Window Shades made te order 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street sese? Philadelphia 


Dr. Clifford was conducting a series 
of services in Birmingham. Arriving a 
few minutes before the commencement, 
the doctor was refused admission. “I 
want to go in,” said Dr. Clifford. “Are 
you a seatholder?” asked the official. 
“No, I am not.” “Then you can’t go in.” 
“T think,’ remarked the preacher, “that 
there will be room for me in the pulpit.” 
“IT am not so sure of it,” retorted the 
other. “But I am Dr. Clifford, and I 
am due to preach in another minute and 
a “half.?'\ “Oh!) ‘aret yous) ‘said ¢the 
incredulous policeman. “I have let in 
two Dr. Cliffords already.”—Ex. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his de7th 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects, 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visitsand Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 5% x 84% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life 24 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 


Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


. OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA 8S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L. RUE 
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est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES.) 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 


GRACE TABOR 
» AND 


cent. of our valuation. Collections made he RDN ER TED Ee! 


without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 

DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


Company 


as Moral Teachers 
Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 


4 by a i ith its religi ignifi int ted 
‘ The American Investment ies ra a iy its religious significance interprete 


A book with interest and inspiration 


OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test-of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


N.W. Con SO & ARCH 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate | grained lining. 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


The cost for space is small and the 


results are usually satisfactory. 


International Teachers’ Bible 


PHIL ALTIEL PIA Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
QOGRAPIY, 1 LER VRELING and corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 


“=. __| BOOKS TO BE USED 


FARM MORTGAGES) SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloth, . . . $r.00 
(postage 8c. extra) 


Great Pictures 


‘on every page. 
Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible - 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid); $1.50 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal | 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages, In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25c¢ 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch , THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


Street, Philadelphia. 1010 Arch St. 
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Events and Comments 


_— 


The rupture between the Vatican and 
the Spanish Government is now “an 
accomplished fact.” ‘The Government at 
Madrid seems determined to give relig- 
ious tolerance to non-Catholics in Spain, 
while the Vatican has obstinately set 
itself against the policy. Marquis Emilio 
de Ojeda, Spanish ambassador to the 
Vatican, has been recalled, which severs 
the last official connection. The political 
feeling throughout the country is very 
intense. The Catholic orders are hold- 
ing public demonstrations in many of the 
cities, but in this respect the non-Cath- 
olic organizations are quite as active and 
determined. Don Jaime, of Bourbon, 
the Pretender to the throne, has an- 
nounced his loyalty to the Pope and may 
become the commanding figure in a 
Catholic revolt against the Government. 
It will be interesting to see whether the 
Government can maintain its policy and 
avoid internal. revolution. 


Something is surely happening to the 
Sargasso Sea. A year or more ago, a 
sea captain reported that it had disap- 
peared, because he had sailed through 
where it used to be and saw nothing of 
it. His report was not, however, widely 
accepted. But now the antics of a Nor- 
wegian derelict have caused further 
doubts ‘to be cast upon the accepted 
belief in this mid-ocean curiosity. The 
bark “Crown” was abandoned last 
Twelfth month near the Sargasso Sea. 
Since then she is reported to have 
drifted westward 1,000 miles through 
this, and is now headed toward the gulf 
stream. If this be true, another pop- 
ular superstition seems doomed. For 
tradition and popular writings would 
have us believe that a derelict once 
caught in the currents of the Sargasso 
Sea forever drifts about, its rotted tim- 
bers. shining with a ghostly phos- 
phorescent glow. But this Scandinavian 
derelict has apparently put a stop to all 
that. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is using this year on the 
national forests over 10 tons of tree seed. 
Most. of this seed -has already been 
planted or sown. ‘The rest will be 
utilized later in the season, as favorable 
conditions are presented. 

It takes a great many tree seeds to 
make ten tons. Jack pine, the most im- 
portant tree for planting in the Nebraska 
sand hills by the Forest Service, will 
average something like 125,000 to the 
pound. Of Western yellow pine, the 
tree most extensively planted throughout 
the National Forests as a whole, 10,000 
seeds will make a pound. If every seed 
could be depended on to produce a young 
tree the result would be a supply of 
nursery stock sufficient to plant 300,000 
acres of land, but no such result can be 
looked for. Most of the seed will be 
sown, either broadcast or in seed spots, 
or planted with a corn-planter, directly 
in the place where the trees are to stand. 

There are now 24 national forest 
nurseries with an annual productive 
capacity of over 8,000,000 seedlings. But 
there are many millions of old burns on 
the national forests which are waiting to 
be restocked, and some quicker and 
cheaper method than the actual planting 


of nursery-grown trees is urgently 
needed. ‘Therefore, the foresters are 
making experiments on a large scale 
with different methods of direct sowing 
and planting, and most of the seed gath- 
ered last year was obtained for this use. 


In the United States the official cen- 
sus of churches is made up from statis- 
tics furnished by the officials of the 
various denominations. We have never 
heard it proposed that the enumerators 
who visit each household at the end of 
each ten years to count our population 
should inquire into religious affiliations, 
and it is very likely that such an inqui- 
sition would raise a storm of objection 
in a country where a man’s faith is not 
considered any of the government’s 
business. 


In Ireland such a question is rather: 


important; and in England, where the 
established church receives state sup- 
port, it might appear to be almost of 
equal value. But it has not been the 
custom, and a recent proposal that 
church adherence be made a subject of 
inquiry in the census of IgII is received 
with great disfavor not only by the non- 
conformists, but by some _ established 
churchmen. ‘The objectors among the 
latter are said secretly to fear that the 
returns would exhibit great and em- 
barrassing losses in numbers. ‘The 
objecting mnonconformists argue that 
the established church would have the 
benefit of a great host of really indiffer- 
ent who would most readily claim adher- 
ence to the state church rather than own 
their lack of any religious tie; while 
family reasons and fear of loss of favor 
would enroll many other names where 
the heart is not enlisted. 


The American Geological Society’s ex- 
pedition, headed by Prof. Herschel 
Parker, of Columbia University, and 
Belmore Brown, Tacoma, failed in its 
efforts to climb Mount McKinley. 

Professor Parker gives shortage of 
supplies as the réason for abandoning the 
effort. 

The American Geological Society’s ex- 
pedition started a day later than the 
Portland Oregonian-New York Herald 
expedition, and went up the Chulitna in 
the power boat “Explorer,” built ex- 
pressly for the party. 

A. I. Cool and Joseph Ridley, mem- 
bers of the last named expedition, 
which set out in Fourth month to 
ascend Mt. McKinley, and which turned 
back unsuccessful, insist that no party 
“has ever reached the summit and say 
that 5,000 feet of precipitous cliffs sur- 
round the top. 

The expedition reached the summit of 
the mountain ascended by Doctor Cook 
and Edward Barrill, and found the scal- 
ing of this péak easy enough, but it was 
10 miles distant from the summit. 

The American Geographical Society 
expedition to Mt. McKinley sailed from 
Seattle, Fifth month 5th, for Cook’s 
Inlet, and was expensively equipped. 
The Parker party included Parker and 
Brown, Prof. J. H. Countz, of Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J.; Herman L. 
Tucker, Newton, Mass., and Waldemar 
Crassi, of Columbia University. 


The British House of Commons has 
changed the King’s coronation oath, so 
the form which will be used at the cor- 


onation of King George V, in Sixth 
month next, is as follows: 

“TI do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare that I am a faithful member of 
the Protestant Church, and I shall, ac- 
cording to the true intent of the enact- 
ments which secured Protestant suc- 
cession to the throne of my realm, up- 
hold and maintain the said enactments 
to the best of my powers and according 
to law.” 

The old form of the oath, which was 
objectionable to Catholics, was: 

“T do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare that I do believe that in the Sac-. 
rament of the Lord’s Supper there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements 
of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ at or after consecration 
thereof by any person; and that the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin 
Mary or any other saint and the sacri- 
fice of the-Mass as now used in the 
Church of Rome are superstitious and 
idolatrous, and I do testify and declare 
that I do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain, ordinary 
sense of words as commonly understood 
by English Protestants without any 
evasion, equivocation or mental reserva- 
tion whatever and without any dispensa- 
tion already granted to me, for this pur- 
pose by the Pope or any other authority 
or person whatsoever.” 


Scatter seeds of kindness. 


What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits toward me? 


ABANDONED IT. 


FOR THE OLD FASHIONED COFFEE WAS 
KILLING. 


“T always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, for it seemed as if there 
was nothing for breakfast if we did not 
have it on the table. 

“T had been troubled for some time 
with my heart, which did not feel right. 
This trouble grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast, and at 
other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour 
or two after breakfast, and if I walked 
up a hill it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that per- 
haps it might be caused by coffee drink- 
ing. I tried leaving off the coffee and 
began drinking Postum. ‘The change 
came quickly. I am now glad to say 
that I am entirely well of the heart 
trouble, and attribute the cure to leaving 
off coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have aban- 
doned coffee and have taken up with 
Postum, which they are using steadily. 
There are some people that make Pos- 
tum very weak and tasteless, but if it is 
boiled long enough, according to direc- 
tions, it is a very delicious beverage. 
We have never used any of the old 
fashioned coffee since Postum was first 
started in our house.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. There’s a Reason. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


~The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XVII. 


ON BEING YOUNG. 


I wrote an article last week on “Growing Old 

With God.” I am going to write this week, “On 
Being Young.” Anybody who has got past forty 
knows how difficult it is to change habits and how 
almost impossible it is to change disposition. That 
means, of course, that to grow old beautifully it is 
well—if not necessary—to begin very early to form 
a good disposition and to fix good habits. A great 
writer has recently said that, “A story which is 
going to end well must begin to end well.” It is 
not less true of a living character than of a “char- 
acter” in a book, that if it is going to end well, it 
must begin to end well. 

If the gentle reader has ever tried to change any- 


body’s way of looking at things, particularly if the 


“anybody” was over forty, he knows how se¢ men’s 
ideas become after they have grown habitual; and if 
the same gentle reader has ever tried to remold any 
person’s will and turn his hfe into new channels, 
he has already discovered that crowbars are not the 
only stiff things in the world! William James, in 
a wonderful chapter, has described the bearing of 
habit on character and destiny, and the unforgetable 
impression which that chapter leaves in the mind 
of one who reads it is that the momentous years 
which decide the kind of person we are going to be 
are the years before twenty. ‘The disposition, the 
mannerisms, the whole slope of the life, is settled 
then. The gait, the swing of the arms, the hand- 
writing, the tone of the voice, are fixed before 
twenty, as we all know, but we do not so easily 
realize that the deeper things of life are being fixed 
too. The tissues of the coming life are beg woven 
all unconsciously day by day in these eventful years 
of early youth. 

The “spoiled child” would not be such a tragic 
object if it were not for the fact that he is generally 
doomed to be “spoiled” all the way up, for a crooked 
disposition is as hard to conquer as a curved spine 
is, and the former is a much greater deformity than 
the latter is. It seems, no doubt, a simple thing to 
let a child fret and whimper and whine, but before 
one knows it the disposition is made for good and 
all and a life is being twisted to stay twisted through 
its whole career, for even conversion, with all its 
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renovating sweep, does not generally reach the per- 
son’s fundamental disposition. We have all known 
powerful ministers, with large and influential “gifts,” 
who, nevertheless, bore about in their bodies the 
obvious marks of the “spoiling” which they got in 
their youth. They were petulent or fretful or 
irritable or “hard to get along with’—in a word, 
they were still “spoiled.” There are almost no 
limits to what grace can do, but the trouble is that 
many of us are too set and fixed and twisted to let 
grace have its full, free way with us! Mothers are 
anxious not to have their children exposed to measles 
and scarlet fever and whooping cough, but sometimes 
they are not anxious enough to guard these same 
children against the deeper and more permanent 
dangers of malformed disposition and a set of char- 
acter which will be through life like a millstone 
about their necks. ‘‘How far away is the city of 
Taunton ?” asked a traveler of a bright Massachusetts 
country boy. “It is 25,000 miles the way you are 
going—it’s only five if you turn round!” was the 
boy’s reply. It is well to reflect that the way some 
children are being shaped it is well nigh impossible 
to reach the goal of a happy, cheerful old age. The 


| only way to arrive there is to “turn round” early. 


eM. 


SAVING THE BABIES. 

“Two thousand, four hundred and six babies died 
in Philadelphia last summer; 1,105: of diarrhea 
alone—almost all of these could have been saved by 
proper care and feeding.” This statement from the 
Philadelphia Board of Health, revealing such a high 
rate of infant mortality between Sixth month Ist 
and Ninth month 30th of babies under two and one- 
half years of age, from diseases which might have 
been prevented and cured, is a reflection of condi- 
tions prevailing in every city in this country. This 
tremendous sacrifice of helpless children can be traced 
in nearly every instance to one cause, viz., ignorance. 
Babies are not naturally weakly; on the contrary, 
they have considerable power of resisting disease, and 
recover from injuries more readily than adults. 
Nor is the sum of knowledge necessary for their 
proper physical care so considerable that an average 
mother cannot learn to avoid the more prevalent 
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dangers. This is not saying that the subject in all 
its ramifications and details does not require the atten- 
tion of physicians and nurses and, to a certain extent, 
the co-operation of the general public, but it is saying 
that in a majority of cases sickness might be avoided 
by observing a few simple rules which any mother 


can learn in a few hours. People are just beginning 


to wake up to this fact, and as a result a moral. 


Hundreds of societies are 
springing up all over the country for the promotion 
of child-hygiene, 


revival is taking place. 


At the beginning of this year a new society, known 
as the American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, opened headquarters in 
Baltimore and is now arranging for a great national 
convention to be held in that city Eleventh month 
9th-11th. Physicians, social workers, philanthropists 
and public officials will there discuss ways and means 
of conserving the health and happiness of American 
babyhood. ; 

Meanwhile local societies in several of our large 
Usually 
the first thing to be done is to provide for a supply 
of pure milk. This has given rise in many quarters 
to the establishment of “‘certified milk” dairies and 
bottling stations, where milk is specially prepared 
for infants. The food supply, however, is only one 
line of relief. In several cities organized efforts 
are being made to reach mothers and give help and 
instruction where needed. This year, for the first 
time, the work is being carried on in Philadelphia 
under the supervision of the city health department 
and with municipal assistance, although several 
private charitable organizations are co-operating in 
the work. Nurses are employed to canvass certain 
districts and investigate home surroundings. The 
The sanitary 


cities are making commendable progress. 


methods used may be taken as typical. 
condition of the premises is noted, likewise the health 
of all members of the family. Where change should 
be made, the family is advised, and where aid is 
needed, the proper society official is called to assist. 
Great care is taken that the mother should know how 
to tend her child. In some cities public “demon- 
strations” are given on such points as the following: 
How to bathe a baby, how to bed it in an individual 
box or basket, how to make a milk refrigerator, how 
to modify milk, how to make barley water, how to 
dress and how not to dress a child. Where the 
mother can read, printed directions are hung on the 
wall, telling “How to Keep Your Baby Well.” Else- 
where in this issue we give a sample of the card 
used in Philadelphia. 

While a systematic effort to cope with infant mor- 


tality in a large way is comparatively new philan- 


thropy, the results have been gratifying. Taking the 
United States as a whole, one-fourth of the children 
die before they are three years old; in the cities 
one-fourth die before they are two years old. In 
districts where systematic and scientific care has been 
exercised, the death rate has been reduced 50 per 
cent. and more; and of infants dying of diarrheal 
disturbances, practically 100 per cent. have been 
saved. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these ye did it unto me.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We are very desirous of completing the files of 
the Christian Worker. We have them from 1885, . 
and wish to find a set from the date of origin, 1871, 
to 1885. Any Friend having volumes to spare will 
please correspond with us. We also wish to get a 
set of the Herald of Peace, which preceded the Chris- 
tian Worker, also a set of the old Amrertoan FRIEND, 
which was merged into the Herald of Peace. 


Re M: J: 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


BY DAVIS H. FORSYTHE. 


Travelers of wide and varied experience return 
to the southeastern section of Pennsylvania with the 
almost unanimous verdict that nowhere have they 
seen fairer prospects or more comfortable homes. 
It was in the midst of this quiet but satisfying natural 
beauty that Philadelphia Friends, more. than one 
hundred and ten years ago, opened a boarding school 
for the children of their members, which, without 
intermission, except for the brief vacations incident 
to all schools, has been training boys and girls ever 
since, and which ranks as one of the oldest as it is 
one of the very best of the schools of the country. 

With practically a single exception it is the only 
exclusively Friends school now operated ; others, both 
in England and this country, were originally pro-. 
jected and endowed with the same end in view, but 
subsequently it was thought wise to widen their fields 
of influence to a larger circle. Westtown, during 
its extended history, has often had the same matter 
before its management, but each time, with a good 
degree of unanimity, it has been decided to maintain 
it as a school for Friends only, and the question is 
now an academic one, inasmuch as the capacity of 
the institution is taxed to its utmost to accommodate . 
the Friends who apply for admission. 

Its influence of late years has been by no means 
confined to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. An exam- 
ination of a recent catalog of pupils shows that 16 
different yearly meetings of American Friends are 
represented in the student body, there being also 
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three students from across the Atlantic, and that 
the teaching staff is made up of almost as widely 
scattered a membership, including teachers from 
California, Iowa, Indiana, New York and New 
England. 

The school is the property of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and is managed by a large committee of 
that meeting, the members of the committee being 
drawn from the various quarterly meetings; it is 
thus a representative body. A few small sub-com- 
mittees, notably those on finance, instruction, the 
oversight of the farm, ete., perform the actual com- 
mittee functions, but the generous representation of 
all parts of the yearly meeting on the board of 


BOYS’ 


management has played no inconspicuous part in 
maintaining the prosperity of the school and in 
keeping it as it was intended to be—a democratic 
institution, 

William Penn was the most liberal-minded of all 
the founders of American commonwealths. He and 
his councilors were progressive, for their time, in 
the interests of school education, and a little research 
into the first century of Pennsylvania’s history 
reveals the fact that Friends were active in estab- 
lishing and maintaining schools where the settle- 
ments of their members were large enough to warrant 
it. The Indian wars, which marked the passing 
of political influence out of the hands of Friends, 
followed as they were by grave troubles incident to 
the Revolutionary War, mark a period of almost half 
a century during which Friends were less aggressive 
than they had been; but even in the darkest hours 


of the Revolutionary War, evidence is not wanting 
that the subject of education was alive in the minds 
of Friends. 

William Penn, in 1701, had deeded a tract of land 
near the disputed boundary between his own and Lord 
Baltimore’s domains. This was about 60 miles west 
of Philadelphia, a few miles east of the Susquehanna 
River, and at the middle of the eighteenth century 
was a center of Quaker activities, outside the large 
towns such as Philadelphia and Chester. The stage 
route between Philadelphia and Baltimore passed 
through this tract of 40 or more acres that Penn 
had deeded, and here it was proposed that a boarding 


pI 
school should be opened, convenient alike to Balti- 


FRONT. 


more and Philadelphia Friends. Steps were actually 
taken, and a small house built and the school opened. 
A succession of untoward circumstances, however, 
followed one another, not least of them the war for 
independence of the colonies, and the plan that would 
have placed the yearly meeting boarding school at 
Nottingham, Maryland, failed of realization. 

In the same decade that saw peace established with 
the mother-country, Friends were again active in 
memorializing the yearly meeting to establish a board- 
ing school. Men who had been prominent in Not- 
tingham had, in the interval, deceased, and the new . 
promoters favored a location nearer Philadelphia 
and more accessible to the large meetings of Chester 
and Delaware Counties. Possibly the man who was 
most conspicuously identified with the founding of 
the school was Owen Biddle, a name which has been 
on the roll of managers many times since, and which 
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at the present writing is worthily represented by 
Samuel Biddle, treasurer of the school the past ten 
years. As the result of many conferences and not a 
little forbearance on the part of some, it was finally 
decided that a large tract of 600 acres near the vil- 
lage of West Chester be purchased. 

No one at all conversant with all that the boarding 
school idea comprehends has, during the period that 
has since elapsed, seriously questioned the wisdom of 
the original purchase. It was in a veritable wilder- 
ness, although within 20 odd miles of the most 
rapidly growing city in the Union. The farm is 
made subsidiary to the interests of the school. About 
60 acres adjoining the school buildings are devoted 
to campus, gardens, orchards, etc.; the rest is farm 
land, meadow land and forest, about evenly divided. 
The natural beauties of Westtown are undisputed. 
These have been enhanced by the judicious foresight 
and generous liberality of the managers, till today 
it is difficult to find a more attractive setting for a 
school. 

The original school house was built in 1799, of 
brick burned on the farm. It was enlarged from 
time to time, and frequently altered to meet new 
demands and new conditions, but it always preserved 
its original outward appearance. In 1885, however, 
it was decided that a new building should take the 
place of the old. “Funds were generously contributed 
to the amount of more than $300,000, and a series 
of three new buildings erected. These occupy the 
site of the first house and extend eastward about 
two and a half times the length of the original. They 
are so built as to be continuous on the first floor, 
the distance from the east to the west door being 
about 525 feet. The central building contains the 
living apartments for the family of the superin- 
tendent, the offices, a large library and reading-room, 
and a dining-room furnished with small tables, with 
comfortable seating capacity for 260. On the second 
and the third floors of the central building are guest 
chambers, also a room where meetings for worship 
are held twice each week, a large gymnasium and 
lecture-room, and a well-appointed museum. In the 
rear of the dining-room are large kitchens, ete., and 
living accommodations for those who serve the family. 

The two wings are devoted respectively to the boys 
and girls. The first floor contains at either end a 
large assembly-room, furnished with desks and seats 
to accommodate 130 pupils each; on either side of 
the broad hallway, doors open to the various class- 
rooms, parlors, teachers’ offices, ete. The second and 
third floors of these two wings are used for dormitory 
purposes exclusively, except that a section on each 
floor is cut off from the rest and equipped as a 
_ hospital in case of illness among the students. 

When the school was first opened the greatest 
problem was not to secure pupils, but to find qualified 
teachers. This difficulty was in part met by an 
experienced teacher, who had retired from the desk, 
volunteering his services as a trainer alike of the 
masters and children for a few months. From that 
day to this there has been a succession of devoted 


Christian men and women who have found congenial 
work as teachers at Westtown. 

Until quite recently the school has been rightly 
classed. among the so-called finishing schools, but 
with the advance of the college idea, the course of 
study has materially changed, and Westtown today 
offers like opportunities to the pupil who enters col- 
lege or who begins an active business career. The 
class of 35 graduating this summer numbers more 
than 20 who go direct to college; the boys naturally 
outnumber the girls as college candidates, but the 
number of girls who have college prospects is steadily 
on the increase. 

Westtown boys, as a rule, elect to go to Haverford 
or Cornell; a Western boy often finds his way to 
Earlham, and a few go to Pennsylvania, Columbia, 


GIRLS’ WING, FROM TENNIS COURTS. 


ete. Of the girls’ colleges, Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr receive the most, though Vassar, Holyoke and 
various other colleges claim representatives from 
Westtown. Soap ‘ 

Up to within three years of its centennial year, 
Westtown school had been conducted without a lit- 
erary head or principal. In this respect it was not 
unlike the University of Virginia, and, like it, the 
good results achieved were due to the harmonious 
action of the members of the faculty. In 1896 
William F. Wickersham, a Westtown and Haverford 
graduate and a teacher of experience, accepted the 
principalship. He has a staff of eight men and nine 
women teachers, who either live in the school build- 
ings, or as married men reside with their families 
in cottages on the campus. Besides these 17, others, 
as teachers of drawing, cooking, normal work, ete., 
come to the school at stated periods. 

Besides the rich gift of farm and buildings, Phila- 
delphia Friends have been generous toward the 
school in gifts of money. The cost of board and 
tuition is $250. The accommodations furnished and 
the scale of instruction offered compare favorably with 
those obtained in many schools where the rates are 
two, three or even four times as great. Westtown 
is in no sense a charity school, but it is fair to the 
management and to the untiring efforts of the prin- 
cipal to state that no youth of Philadelphia Yearly 
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Meeting is denied the privilege of a Westtown train- 
ing if his life at home and at school prove him a 
worthy recipient of its bounties. Again, it is in 
no sense a reform school; reformations by the score 
have been effected there, but in justice to the children, 
who come from homes of Christian refinement and 
good breeding, the school has never catered to the 
class that needs what the home has neglected to give. 
Conspicuous among the recent gifts to the school 
is the Centennial Memorial Fund of $100,000, made 
‘by the Old Scholars’ Association, the income devoted 
to various interests of the school. There are two 
associations of former students—the Alumni Asso- 
ciation comprises all graduates, and numbers about 
800; the Old Scholars’ Association includes all liy- 
ing former pupils, and embraces several thousand. 
Both bodies hold annual meetings and are active 
agents working in the interests of the school. 
The capacity of the school as now constituted is 
about 250; these, with the help, make a family of 
300. At the head of this family, as father and 
mother and general managers, the committee has 


always employed a man and wife, who as hosts: 


receive the guests of the school and fulfil the thou- 

sand and one duties that belong to such responsible 

posts. 

vey and his wife, Frances E. Harvey. 
Westtown, Pa. 


[For Tur American FRIEND.] 
AND THE CHILD GREW. 


BY GEORGE C. LEVERING. 


The following thoughts first took shape in my mind | 


while riding on horseback by the swift current of a 
Mexican river, which plunges down from the moun- 


* tains through a deep and rugged cafion, under per-. 
pendicular and overhanging cliffs several hundred 


feet in height. 
of a dialogue. 
It is little Ralph who speaks: 
“Father, somebody’s mistaken; when little brother 


They came as a vision in the form 


came you told me that God gave him to us; now I 


am told babies are born. Which is true?’ 


The father was a patient man, but Ralph was not. 


old enough to understand, so his words were few. 


“Tt is true, my son, that babies are born, and it 


is also true that God sent us your little brother. God 
is the Giver of all life. He made your little brother 
grow, and in this way gave him to us to love and 
to care for.” 

Years pass, and Ralph is in high school when he 
comes to his father again: 

“Father, you have always taught me to ask 
God for daily bread, and to thank Him at table 
for all our food, but you work for what we 
have. All our food and clothing comes from nature. 
We get it because you and mother work and give it 
to us. It really seems to me that we children ought 
to thank’ you for daily bread, and not God at all.” 

It is the old question in a new form, but Ralph 
is older. 
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“Both are true, my boy. Our God is the God of 
Nature. It is true that all our food and clothing 
comes from nature and God has made’ it necessary 
for us to work in order to get these things. But back 
of nature is nature’s God. He is the moving Power 
which works in nature. He gives us the strength 
to do our work and the minds to direct our efforts, 
and it is He that has placed about us fertile soil, well 
watered by His rain and warmed by His sun. It is 
true that all our food and clothing come to us through 
the working of the laws of nature and through our 
own efforts in return for our work, but God is in it 
all.” 

“Yes, ‘father, so I have always thought, but the 
other day in school we had the nebular hypothesis, 
and you know that nearly all the scientists now 
believe the theory of evolution. Our geology teaches 
us that this old world of ours has been countless ages 
in the making; that the earth as we now find it has 
been fashioned by the action of water and ice, of 
snow and of rain, and that the continents have slowly 
risen out of the ocean, in which they have time and 
again been submerged. Our astronomy says that the 
earth itself was once a mere mass of heated gas, 
whirling in space, and that slowly, through countless 
ages, it has cooled down and taken on its present 
form and solidity. And these things seem to be true. 
What the scientists say all holds together from first 
to last. The microscope and the telescope do not 
he, and surely all the facts of nature which they 
reveal have some deep meaning which we should 
study out. Yet the Bible says that God created the 
heavens and the earth in six days and rested on the 
seventh. Father, I do not understand it. Do you 
believe that God created the universe as the Bible 
tells us that He did, that He made all the animals 
and that He made man of dirt, or do you believe the 
teaching of science ?”’ 


“Well, Ralph, to be frank with you, I will tell 
you that I believe them both. As you have said, 
the microscope and the telescope do not lie; the facts 
which they reveal have deep meaning, and God has 
certainly given us our minds for a good purpose. It 
is certainly our duty to think about what we see, 
whether in the rocks, in the heavens, or in the micro- 
scopic world. God has placed us in this world in 
the midst of all the facts of nature. He has given 
us eyes with which to see, ears with which to hear, 
hands with which to examine, and minds with which 
to think. He wants us to investigate and find out a 
lot of things for ourselves, and this is what the men 
of science are doing. Some of them have been hasty 
in their conclusions and have said some things which 
more careful examination has shown to be untrue, 
but in the main they are sober, conscientious men. 
Many of them are deeply religious, and take off their 
hats in the presence of nature because they realize 
that they are in the presence of nature’s God. On 
the other hand, the Bible is not a scientific treatise 
on astronomy, on geology, on biology or on any other 
ology, but it is vastly more. There are some things 
of great importance—the very most important truths 
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of existence, in fact, which man, with all his powers 
of investigation, could never find out if left to him- 
self; and these things God, in His love and mercy, 
has revealed. It is here that the Bible helps us, but 
we must read it understandingly and appreciate the 
spirit in which it was written. Both science and 
revelation are true. They do not contradict each 
other when rightly understood. All truth is His 
truth, and all truth is one. Science and revelation 
are but the two halves of the same sphere. God is 
the Creator, and evolution, if true, is only His method 
in creation. Yes, my son, J tell you frankly that I 
believe them both.” 

Ralph is nearing the close of his college course 
when once again in perplexity he comes to his father. 
He has tried to apply his teaching, but there are 
still unanswered questions: 

“T have always been taught that the Bible is the 
Word of God, that holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit, that in this Book we 
have a reliable record of God’s revelation of Himself, 
of His ways with men and of His plans for man’s 
salvation. But now, Father, I am told that the Bible 
is literature, that the men who wrote it were none 
of them perfect, and some of them ‘were decidedly 
lacking in some of the highest Christian ideals. And, 
father, these things seem to be true. Some passages 
in the Old Testament seem to breathe revenge and 
hatred; while slavery, polygamy and the moderate 
use of wine find no difficulty in justifying themselves 
by the example and teaching of many holy men of 
old. Father this is to me the hardest question of 
them all: Has God spoken to us? Is this Bible, 
which we love and which has been my very food from 
babyhood, which you have read to us morning by 
morning until it has become a part of our very lives, 
is it the Word of God or is it literature ?” 

“My son, I am proud of you. This question which 
you are asking has taxed older heads than yours. I 
am glad that you have faced it honestly. You have 
come to me with similar questions in the past, and 
we have found that our God is the God of all life, 
that He is the God of all nature and that He is the 
God of all truth, and now you ask: ‘Is the Bible the 
Word of God or is it literature? Is it not both? 
Certainly the men who wrote that holy Book—and 
up to the light of their times they were holy men who 
wrote—certainly they wrote primarily for their own 
times. They addressed themselves first and foremost 
to the problems which were then up for solution, to 
the questions which were then clamoring for an 
answer. They wrote out of hearts aflame with the 
very presence of God, and they wrote in response 
to the need of their contemporaries. They wrote 
history, biography, essays, poetry, parable, sermons, 
letters and all with a high and holy purpose. The 
principles which solved their local problems are 
eternal, and all eternal principles come from God. 
All true literature breathes, in greater or in less 
degree, the eternal principles of God. Our God is 
the God of all truth, and He speaks to us, if we 
will hear, in nature, in music, in art and in litera- 
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ture; and here we have a literature which is beyond 
compare, which speaks to our souls on the highest and 
holiest themes of life and speaks with the very voice 
of God. Yes, Ralph, the Bible which we love is 
literature, and it is none the less the Word of God.” 
The Mexican river still flows on, to lose itself in 
giving life to the semi-arid plain below; the tower- 
ing cliffs still stand, mute witnesses to the power and 
to the patience of our God; and the Book of books, 
the grand old Bible, whose truths we drank at 
mother’s knee and whose living waters are transform- 
ing the moral and spiritual deserts of the world, is 
to me both surging river and overhanging cliff. 
Winchester, Indiana. 


HURRA FOR DEN NORSKE FISKE! 


[One of the most attractive little journals pub- 
lished by the alumni of a Friends school is Old Wood- 
brookers Magazine. Its literary, intellectual and 
spiritual flavor is unique. The following is taken 
from its pages.—Ep. | 

How can one express what a pleasure it was on our. 
travels to desolate Sklinden, to meet a little bit of 
Woodbrooke by the way, and to have a time of fel- 
lowship with six of our friends at Aalesund! It 
seemed to shorten the journey wonderfully to meet 
these kind faces en route. I think our thoughts in 
this meeting were chiefly directed to the 139th Psalm, 
and we reminded ourselves that everywhere is “home” 
where God is, just as to a little child ‘‘home”’ is the 
place where mother and father dwell. We sang in 
Woodbrooke fashion, “‘How Sweet the Name of Jesus 
Sounds,” and sitting there in Lilla Jacobsen’s cozy 
little room, yet almost felt ourselves to be in the dear 
old “common room” or at the doctor’s Saturday 
prayer meeting. But our resting place was not here, 
and although snow, wind, rain and thunder com- 
bined to make a stormy sea, we must continue our 
journey. This we did via Trondhjem and Bronnod 
and so to Sklinden, our destination. As we neared 
the little group of the Sklinden Isles, out in the 
wilds of the Arctic Ocean, snowstorms continually 
blotted them from sight, and we were thankful indeed 
when a break in the storm enabled our captain to 
make the entrance and we anchored between the 
islands in comparatively smooth water. Waiting to 
be taken off by boat from the little steamer, we had 
time (full time!) to gaze once more upon the island 
of Heim, the largest of the Sklinden group, where 
we were to make our home for the next few months. 
It is only a mile in length from north to south, and 
about half a mile at its widest part. The first thing 
that catches the eye is probably the little lighthouse, 
perched on top of rocks barely covered with hardy 
Empetrum nigrum, scanty grass and beautiful mosses. 
Below more rocks and then the precipitous cliff to 
the sea, haunt of the fearless sea birds. No landing 
place here, but the boat takes us round the corner 
and we land at a little creek almost within a stone’s 
throw of the Fiskerjhem (Fishermen’s Home), our 
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dwelling house. Close by is the lighthouse keeper’s 
cottage, and not far away one of the sleeping huts 
used by some of the fishermen during the fishing 
season. Of these makeshift dwellings there is one 
more on this island, and across the neck of sea 
yonder on the smaller islands are more of the same 
kind. This is Sklinden! Not very big, certainly, 
but there are men here needing help of every kind. 
At one time this season there have been 300 to 400 
men sheltering here during the fishing season, it being 
the only place of harbor for 30 miles or more. Many 
of the men just live on their boats or little fishing 
steamers as best. they can. Marion 8. Brown’s 
knowledge of medicine is an untold boon to these 
isolated people, 40 miles away from the nearest doc- 
tor. This is shown by the fact that she treated 132 
out-patients during the fishing season, the greater 
number suffermg from wounds which in some 
eases had led to blood poisoning. Influenza was also 
very prevalent. It was not intended to open a sick- 
room this year, but a case of severe illness made it 
seem necessary. A young man lay very ill with 
inflammation of the lungs in the sleeping hut he 
shared with many others. After going twice by boat 
to doctor him, the case seemed ‘hopeless unless he 
could be moved from his surroundings. Our sick- 
room was not furnished, but with packing cases one 
can work wonders, and matresses stuffed with shav- 
ings and pillows stuffed with “ling” (really Hmpe- 
trum nigrum) were all part of what was called 
“Heavenly” by the sick man. An anxious three 
days followed, but our hearts were thankful when he 
made a good recovery after a fortnight’s care. We 
shall never forget his gratitude. 

Many of our meetings for worship have been 
Liberty is allowed for any to take 
part. Sklinden is like Woodbrooke in that the last 
term is always the best. Our last morning meeting 
with the fishermen was the deepest. Reserve seemed 
melted away and men said what they felt. We 
seemed to experience one of those times of which it is 
said: “Sometimes, but this is rare, a bolt is shot 
back somewhere in the breast, and what men say 
they feel, and what they feel they say.” It was 
hard to say “Farvel” to the “Norske fisker,” but most 
of them had already left by the end of May. Mean- 
time the desolate little island had grown ubeesiiaiee 
to our eyes, with lowly flowers, many sea birds, and 
surrounded by the beautiful sea and sky. When we 
left, on June ist, the sun was setting at 11 P. M., 
leaving glorious color in the sky till morning came 
again, 

At Aalesund on our return journey we were again 
greeted by kind Woodbrooke faces, and much enjoyed 
a visit of some days at Norve, as the guests of our 
loved Miss Vogt. I think our first meeting there 
might be described as a “fireside gathering,” only 
instead of the fireside there was a glorious sunshine 
till after 10 P. M. Onur thoughts were directed to 
John 15, and we felt afresh how real our unity was 
with one another through Christ our Lord. Then 
-attention being called to the marvelous effect of color- 
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ing on the mountains, as the snowy peaks reflected 
the setting sun, led us to consider what poor reflectors 
we make of our Lord’s glory and how we ever ought 
more steadfastly to keep our faces turned to Him, 
and we read again II Cor. 3:18. 

A second Woodbrooke meeting was arranged, when 
others were invited also to attend, but this had 
unavoidably to be postponed. Instead Miss Vogt 
opened her house to some of our neighbors, w hen 
about 14 gathered and we had a time of blessing. 
We were much interested one evening in attending 
the Girls’ Club, lately started by Woodbrookers, and 
hope that it may be the beginning of a very helpful 
movement for the girls of Aalesund. 

Our Norwegian Woodbrookers send “mange hil- 
senge” to their English friends. 


Este WARNER 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR BABY WELL. 

FEEDING.—nvrse your sasy. Mother's milk 
is the best food. Do not wean your baby during 
the hot weather. If you cannot nurse your baby, 
consult your doctor at once. Bottle feeding is dan- 
gerous if not done exactly right. 

Use only clean, fresh milk. Prepare it exactly as 
the doctor directs. 

Keep the milk cold and covered. 
before feeding. 

Taste milk before feeding. 
least sour. 

Do not feed your baby every time it cries. Have 
regular times for feeding—not oftener than every 
two hours during the day and four hours at night. 

Give the baby, freely, cool boiled water several 
times a day. 

Keep flies away from the baby and from food— 
flies carry disease. 

CLOTHING.—On hot days, or if the baby has 
fever, remove almost all the clothing. A thin, loose 
shirt, without sleeves, is enough. Change soiled 
diapers at once. Wash and dry them before using 
again. 

BATHING.—Give the baby a tub bath, in tepid 
water, every day. Wash the baby every time the 
diapers are changed. On hot days give the baby 
a cool sponge bath several times a day. 

SLEEP.—tThe baby should sleep alone, in a quiet, 
cool room. Never give ‘‘soothing syrup” to make 
the baby sleep. A well baby will “sleep from sixteen 
to twenty hours a day. 

FRESH AIR.—K eep the windows open night and 
day. Keep the baby out of doors in the shade as 
much as possible. 

DANGER SIGNS.—If the baby vomrrs or has 
DIARRH@A, it is dangerous to wait. Stop all feeding. 
Give only ‘cooled boiled water. 

Take the baby to a doctor at once. If you cannot 
pay for a doctor, telephone at once to City Hall, Room 
580, or tell any policeman—he will telephone for 
you.—Bulletin Issued by the “Bureau of Inquiry and 
Registration,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A FRIENDS WEDDING IN FAR-AWAY 
MADAGASCAR. 


The bride had been an inmate of the F. F. M. A. 
Girls’ Home at Arivonimamo for nearly eight years, 
and before she left to come to her new home there 
were great farewell ceremonies. The bridegroom is 
a young man belonging to Ambohimiadana, a teacher 
in the village school there until it was closed by the 
government. He is now training in the capital, 
hoping to become an evangelist later on. 

According to native custom, he and a few of his 
friends went to “fetch” the bride from her old to 
her new home. Mlle. Woelflin accompanied the 
bride, the journey (of about seven hours) being 
made in “‘pousse-pousse.” On the evening of their 
arrival at Ambohimiadana the party went to the 
bureau of the native governor to have the marriage 
written according to French law. The bride then 
returned to the mission house, escorted by the bride- 
groom and a few friends, as the religious ceremony 
was not to take place until the next morning. 

Soon after 8 A. M. her friends arrived “‘to dress 
her”—and very nice she looked in her pretty white 
muslin dress and white “lamba.” By 9.30 a good- 
sized congregation had assembled in the meeting- 
house, and as it was the first “Friends wedding” 
held here, a good deal of excitement was aroused in 
our little village. We were very pleased, however, 
with the quiet, orderly behavior of the people. A 
few words of explanation as to Friends ways at such 
times were said before the service began, and public 
inquiry was also made as to whether the requirements 
of both Malagasy and French law had been fully 
attended to. Unless this has been done, we do not 
allow a wedding service in our places of worship. 

Two earnest prayers were offered by native work- 
ers at the beginning of the meeting, asking for God’s 
blessing on the young couple. Then the. bride and 
bridegroom rose, and very simply and nicely “said 
their say.” Some passages from the New Testament 
were read by the native evangelist, and after a short 
silence, Mlle. Woelflin addressed words of counsel 
and warning to the newly-married couple. Mary E. 
Hinchliffe, who had kindly come down from town 
to attend the wedding (the bridegroom being well 
known to her), also spoke and prayed. 

At the close the “certificate” was duly signed by 
the bride and bridegroom and several of those present. 
The bridal party, numbering about 30, came up to 
“Te Petit Phare,” and tea and cake and fruit were 
partaken of in the schoolroom. The bride’s friends, 
who had accompanied her to her new home and seen 
her safely married, then had to leave to return west, 
and the poor girl looked and felt a little forlorn, I 
think, at being left for the first time almost entirely 
amongst strangers. 

We do earnestly long and pray that this young 
couple, thus beginning life together, may be enabled 
to show to those around them what a truly Christian 
home should be, and that they may eventually become 
earnest workers for Christ—Our Missions. 
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CRITICIZING FATHER AND MOTHER. 


At a certain stage of their lives, many of our 
young people fall into an unpleasant habit of criti- 
cizing their parents. Occasional lapses in English, 
trivial errors in scholarship—historieal, literary, 
scientific or what not—‘‘old-fashioned ideas’’ in mat- 
ters of taste, dress, manners and social usages are 
freely commented upon. When daughters get to 
know more than their mothers, and sons begin to give 
points to their fathers, there is friction in the family 
machinery which causes many an unpleasant jar. 
This does not mean that our young folks are inten- 
tionally rude and ill-mannered. Such habits creep 
upon them unconsciously. They do not mean to be 
disloyal or ungrateful to the parents, whom they 
really love devotedly. They are merely careless and 
unthinking in the matter. On their side the parents 
often feel too deeply hurt by these criticisms to 
remonstrate against them. They suffer many indig- 
nities in silence when it would be wiser to administer 
the deserved rebuke. 

Each generation enjoys privileges unknown to the 
one preceding—better schools, larger opportunities 
for general culture and a more complicated social 
life. The sons and daughters who profit by these 
good things have their parents to thank for them. 
It would be “more becoming’ in them, as the old- 
time phrase has it, to remember their debt of grati- 
tude rather than to look for blemishes. The ideal 
relation between parent and child is that of perfect 
comradeship. When parents keep in touch with 
their children’s interests, and children confide freely 
in their parents, harmony reigns in the home. Happy 
the family whose daughters are their mother’s 
friends, and whose sons are father’s chums! 


E. M. H. 


IN SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. 


A physician’s message, by Philip Zenner, M.D... 
Professor of Neurology in the Medical Department 
of the University of Cincinnati. 12mo, pp. 126. 
Price, $1.00. The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 

This attractive little volume is not only “a physi- 
cian’s message,” as its author describes it, but is. 
evidently the work of one who is a philosopher and 
enthusiast, as well as a teacher. 

It is a plea for the systematic instruction of chil- 
dren and adolescents in sex-physiology and hygiene— 
a universally recognized need, which various authors 
have attempted to supply, with varying degrees of 
success. Not only is the importance of such instruc- 
tion urged, but a method is outlined by a series of 
“practical talks” to children and to college students. 
Of these it may be said that the subject is plainly yet 
delicately presented in a manner that can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but good. 

It is a book that may be read and ipo with. 
profit bys physicians, teachers and parents, 

Bc Weal 
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Missionary Department 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1or0 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


KAIMOSI, FIRST TO THIRD MONTH, 1910. 


We come to the close of another quarter’s work 
with the feelings of praise and thanksgiving for the 
manifest presence of the Lord in the work. His 
presence always means blessing and victory. 

It has seemed necessary sadly to neglect the work 
at Maragoli and Lirhanda, owing to the serious illness 
of Edna Chilson after the birth of Rachel Chilson 
on Second month 9th, and until the last few weeks 
it has been impossible for us to visit the other 
stations. 

The work at Lirhanda is in charge of Kweto, one 
of our most intelligent native Christians, and he 
is doing much better work than either of the teachers 
before him. His work has been, so far, very 
gratifying. 

The wind demolished the chapel at Lirhanda, but 
we hope in a few weeks to have another one in its 
place. We are building a new mud and wattle house, 
about 12 by 18 feet, for Kweto. 

The work at Maragoli still seems to be doing 
exceptionally well. The school has averaged about 
28, and the daily service about 25; the First-day 
service over 50. There has been quite a space dug 
up for planting black wattle, and a space has been 
cleared about the house and trees to safeguard them 
from fire. In talking with the paramount chief near 
Maragoli, he appeared very friendly to the boys in 
charge and the work in general. 

Bananas and pineapples and some other fruit are 


doing nicely at both of these stations. 


It has been very necessary for us at Kaimosi to 


learn to make distinction between the essential and , 


non-essential. For two weeks we let the more 
advanced boys look after the school and some of the 
services, with a consequent falling off in attendance 


i ly about 55 and the daily — 
until the school averaged only abou an e dai y Deiat ar ameasnts Unsure oe 


services about 80. 


A number of boys have publicly acknowledged the | 


Lord. This does not mean that we record them as, 


Christians, for they may or may not be sincere. 
We find here, as at home, it is an easy matter to 
make a public profession, but an entirely different 
thing to really have a changed heart and sincerely 
serve the Lord. 

The First-day afternoon meetings for Christians 
are times of real spiritual blessing not 6nly to the 
natives, but also to the missionaries. 
endeavored to teach them not to pray or speak merely 
because the opportunity is given, nor because others 
pray or speak, but to wait for the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. 

It has been the industrial department we have 
neglected most. Very little has been done on the 
second Kaimosi house except to lay most of the 


We have 


flooring on the lower veranda. The road from the 
station to the east boundary has been dug up and 


graded to within a short distance of the boundary. 


We have been able to get out about 18,000 feet 
of lumber during the quarter. This includes most of 
the 12,000 feet for the second’ government order of 
bridge-decking, also sills, joists and two-inch flooring 
for the building at the mill, besides some more 
lumber for the second Kaimosi house and some 
shingles for the chapel. 

Just as we were beginning to use the well water, 
there was a cave-in near the bottom, which broke 
the curbing, and we have not had the time to repair 
it as yet. As the dirt is very soft, it may be neces- 
sary to put in two-inch planking at the bottom or 
brick it up. 

Cutting trees and hauling logs has continued most 
of the quarter. One new ox has been broken to work. 
We have made three blackboards for the school. 
More jungle has been cleared, and three acres pre- 
pared for wheat and cotton. 

The government is improving the road very mate- 
rially from Lirhanda to the Lukosa River, and we 
understand they mean to extend it on through to the 
Kisumu-Nandi road, coming in to the latter just back 
of Kaimosi estate. The government has made a 
good plank bridge across the Lukosa River east of 
Kaimosi on the Nandi road. They plan to have the 
road from Kisumu to Kaimosi completed this year. 

We have planted nearly an acre of cotton. We are 
glad to report that our orange, lemon, grape-fruit and 
persimmon trees are beginning to bear. There are 
several dozen grape-fruit, lemons and oranges on the 
trees now. 

For a long time we have felt that our employes 
and those on the station should have some way of 
spending their evenings with pleasure and profit. 
As it is, very few can read or write, and, with no 
way of lighting their huts, their evenings are spent 
in talk which, for the most part, is anything but 
helpful and uplifting. The time now seems ripe for 
We believe that 
a room, well heated and lighted, the walls covered 
with Bible pictures—especially of the life of Christ — 
with some simple games, musie and occasionally a 
magic lantern entertainment in charge of missionaries 
and native Christians, would give them a place to 
spend their evenings more profitably than now. It 
would be a sort of Y. M. C. A. We have several 
Berean pictures of the Old Testament and the life 
of Paul, but we need very much some of the life 
of Christ. We also need boxes of chalk for the 
school and a geographical globe not less than 12 
inches in diameter. Near the close of the quarter 
we started a native store in charge of one of the 
native Christians. 


We are glad for the presence of the Lord, which 
glorifies the most menial service for him. 


Yours for the Master, 
Artuur B. anp Epna H. Cuttson. 
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A POINTED QUESTION. 


“‘And the Lord said unto: * * *” 

We are not content to hear once a month about 
what the Lord said to His prophets of old, and how 
He led His people then, nor to listen occasionally to 
talks about our Saviour’s work when He was on earth 
in bodily form and was explaining to His disciples 
what His kingdom means. 

Two or three times a week we go to meeting where 
these things are read and explained. We have First- 
day schools where these records are studied system- 
atically, and besides we read and study the Scriptures 
daily. 

But isn’t the Lord just as truly leading His people 
today? Isn’t Jesus directing His disciples in the 
work of spreading His kingdom throughout the 
world today. 

Does thee understand the present activities of the 
kingdom so that thee can wisely do thy part? Thee 
ought to study missions. Start a class——Carroll B. 
Malone, Supt. Mission Study Classes, Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, in the Evangelical Friend. 


Hope for the best, but don’t remain seated.—A lbert 
William Macy. 


Currespoudence 


To tHe Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I am sure that it is with a keen sense of regret that many 
friends read in the last issue of THe AMERICAN Frienp the 
item from Richmond, Ind., stating that “the idea of Allen -Jay 
in regard to providing a home for the yearly meeting and 
five years’ meeting—a great center for American Quakerism— 
on the Earlham campus has little chance of realization.” 

We cannot have faith in the future of American Quakerism 
and not realize that there is going to be an increasing demand 
for such a building. The last five years’ meeting fully demon- 
strated that in acoustic properties and general conveniences 
the East Main Street building is far from being suited to our 
needs. 

The different boards of the five years’ meeting must have a 
permanent home in the near future if they are to accomplish 
the work they should. Sie 

Richmond, Ind., is certainly the place for such a building. 
Every Friend who has been in London is impressed with how 
much Devonshire House means to English Quakerism. 

Allen Jay was a man of vision, and this was a great desire 
of his heart. While the matter of sentiment will influence us. 
the needs of American Quakerism should actuate, us and this 
matter should not be allowed to drop for lack of faith and the 
ability to put a proposition through that would merit the sup- 
port of all American Friends. 

If the matter was taken up in a proper way and thor- 
oughly canvassed, I am sure $100,000 could be raised to carry 
out this splendid idea. Inasmuch as the West Richmond 
Friends are soon to build a meeting-house, it would seem to 
be a most opportune time to push forward this project, and 
a well-formulated plan would certainly meet with substantial 
financial backing in all of our yearly meetings. 

Thy friend, 
A. Epwarp KELSEY. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

To tHE FRIENDS OF AMERICA: 

Twenty years ago when I took charge of the Bible school 
publishing interests of the Friends Church, we had no supplies 
for our Bible schools. We were issuing one quarterly for all 
grades which had a circulation then of about 15,000 copies, 
but it was not our own publication; it was gotten out by 
another church publishing house with our name imprinted on 
an edition for us. We were issuing illustrated papers for the 


children and young people, but they were publications of the 
F. H. Revell Co. with our imprint on those printed for us. 
We were also getting out a small paper published by a com- 
pany in Albany, N. Y., on which the head “Child’s Lesson 
Leaf” was printed, and our imprint on the publication so that 
we did not have a single publication of our own for Bible 
schools. After ten years of hard work, often night and day, 
I succeeded in establishing the following publications; the 
Teachers’ Quarterly, Advanced Quarterly, Intermediate 
Quarterly, Primary Quarterly, Lesson Sheet, Youths’ Friend, 
and Child’s Lesson Leaf. 

We then felt the need of doing our own printing and 
nine years ago moved to Plainfield, Ind., where we installed 
an up-to-date printing plant. These publications now have 
a combined circulation of over 55,000, amounting annually to 
about 860,000 copies, with about 8,000,000 pages, all 
printed on our own presses. Besides these we have a good 
trade in books, maps, cards, etc., for Bible schools, and about 
$7,000 worth of electrotypes and book plates. 

The time has come when I feel that I must lay down the 
burden of this work, as some of the infirmities of age are 
coming on, and my health is not good, besides we need a 
higher grade of scholarship for the preparing of the lessons. 
Twenty years ago I was one of the leaders in Bible school 
work, but my age is now against me keeping up with the 
modern plans and methods. We also need a system of 
graded helps to meet the demands of the larger churches. It 
will not do to drop all the advantages that have been gained 
during these twenty years, and let other church houses or 
independent publishing houses, supply our people with liter- 
ature. We must make arrangements to meet the demands. 
There is no department of our church work of more import- 
ance than the publishing interest. ‘The educational work, done 
by our colleges is a great work; the missionary operations, as 
carried on by the different organizations, are not to be under- 
estimated, but the publishing interest is of as great importance. 
We must arrange to have the Bible school helps edited and 
published by Friends, that our views may be taught and 
expressed in the Bible schools to young minds, that they may 
properly understand the truths, as taught by Friends. 

I am in a position to turn over all the interests of the 
Publishing Association of Friends, with the subscription lists, 
accounts due, electrotypes, book-plates and good will of the 
business, without any immediate cash payment. ‘This is an 
excellent opportunity for some younger men, who, especially 
in our larger cities can get the work done at any first-class 
printing-house, without the necessity of investing in a printing 
plant, should they not want to come to Plainfield. I would 
be glad to correspond with any such persons and propose 
plans, which I feel sure would be successful. 


Plainfield, Ind. P. W. RaIpABAUGH. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


The reorganization of the adult Bible school by Friends of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, has resulted in an increased attendance. 

Sylvester Newlin and eight other members of Pasadena 
(Cal.) Meeting attended the State C. E. convention at San 
Jose, Cal. 


Martha Cook, Rushville, Ind., writes: “I am eighty-nine 
years old, have taken your paper forty-five years and am still 
able to read the paper.” 

Emma F. Coffin, lowa, has gone to Wilcox, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, to hold a series of meetings at that place. John H. 
Hadley is pastor of the meeting there. 

A. H. Hussey and wife, Whittier, Cal., are now on a visit 
to their son, W. I. Hussey, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and are enjoy- 
ing their old homestead and the many friends they have there. 


Within a few weeks Pasadena (Cal.) Meeting has been 
favored with the presence and acceptable ministry of Josiah 
Dillon, Charles S. White, Meade Kelsey, Susan E. Allen and 
John Foster. 


The meeting at Muscatine, Iowa, where Ora W. Carrell is 
doing pastoral work, has been richly blessed during the past 
year. Nine persons were received into membership at the last 
monthly meeting, and others will join soon. 
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Eliza C. Armstrong, editor of The Friends Missionary 
Advocate, has been ill for a few weeks with lagrippe. A 
recent relapse confines her to bed and is attended with con- 
siderable suffering. 


—s 


At the request of the members of Carmel Monthly Meeting, 
Ind., Willis Bond and wife lave consented to remain as 
pastors another year. A Friend in the meeting writing con- 
cerning their work, speaks very highly of their work of visiting 
among Friends; also commends Willis Bond’s preaching. 


In the death of John Wright, whose obituary appears else- 
where, Wilmington Yearly Meeting loses one of its tried mem- 
bers who bore the burden of the work a generation ago. He 
was one. ‘of those who took an interest in the wider affairs of 
the church, and was a diligent reader of Friends’ Review, and 
later of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


_ President David M. Edwards, of Penn College, and Della R. 
ce saa his wife, reached their home in Oskaloosa the 15th 
ult., after spenaing a month in the East. As previously 
reported, they attended the Educational Conference at Haver- 
ford, Pa., and New England Yearly Meeting at Providence, 
R. I. They also visited friends in New England and near 
Philadelphia. 


The summer school at Earlham College, which has been so 
largely attended, closes this week with the examinations on 
Sixth and Seventh-day. With the exception of a few of the 
professors, who are remaining to finish some normal teach- 
ing, the summer school faculty will soon leave for their vaca- 
tion. The number of students who have made application for 
rooms in the dormitories would indicate a véry large attend- 
ance for the fall term, which opens in September. 


Friends Chapel Monthly Meeting was held at its meeting 
place near Celina, Ohio, the 16th ult. John Yocum, Joseph 
Rutledge and Peter Heese were appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to confer with a building committee in the construction 
of a new meeting-house at St. Mary’s, Ohio. The basement 
of concrete blocks has already been finished and work on the 
superstructure will begin soon. ‘The building when com- 
pleted will cost about $7,000. There is a good opening for 
Friends at this place, and the meeting under proper care will 
in time be one ot tne strongest in the State. Albert J. Fursten- 
berger is pastor. 


Joseph Elkinton, Pocono Lake, Pa., writes under date of the 
27th ult.: “At a campfire, on Sixth-day evening, some 125 were 
gathered near my boat house, when Herbert Wood gave us his 
impressions of America and Isaac Sharpless supplemented his 
talk with one of the best speeches I ever heard. Chas. Gause 
also read “The Tom Boy” from Atlantic Monthly of last 
month. It was one of those occasions when all felt their self- 
respect increased. A similar gathering for worship, out in the 
grove where we now live,—as this was a perfect place for the 
meeting on First-day,—will be remembered by all present as 
a most inspiring occasion.” 

The work at Fremont, Neb., which was described in a late 
issue of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, is making substantial progress. 
A recent report savs: ; 

“This month has started fairly well here. We have our 
pastor with us now, and he has taken up several kinds of 
pastoral work. , y 

“A business men’s Bible class has been organized with 11 
members, with Errol Peckham at the head. 

“A new Bible class, with Mrs. Clark as teacher, is claiming 
the attention of the women. 

“A Dorcas Society has also been organized to take up gen- 
eral mission work, with Mrs. Rance as president, and all the 
indications are that it will be a great help to the work it was 
intended to accomplish. 

“We also have a teachers’ training class, which meets every 
Tuesday evening at 8.15 o’clock, for helping the teachers to the 
mest improved and interesting methods in their respective 
classes. 

“The Dorcas Society has a quilt on the frames at this writ- 
ing. Industrial work is very quiet at present.” 


Frank W. Dell, newly appointed Superintendent of Evan- 
gelistic and Church Extension Work in Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting, made a tour through part of the yearly meeting 


last month, which he describes in the current number 
ot the Nebraska Friend. The following is a paragraph from 
the article with a “whiff” of frontier air in it: “Of all the 
impressions received during my fecent trip none was more 
vivid than that made upon me by the town of Gross. Until 
the railroad missed it by some seven miles eight years ago, this 
gave every promise of becoming a prosperous town. It has 
now dwindled to a neglected village of not more than 150 
people. The wooden sidewalks are badly broken, grass is 
growing up between the boards, there are several vacant 
stores, and the whole place presents the appearance of having 
seen better days. And yet if the railroad had but passed 
through this exceptionally rich agricultural community, there 
would undoubtedly have been a thriving and growing town at 
the present time. Its limited and somewhat tedious means of 
communicating with the outside world has been its undoing. ~ 
Other towns with a less fertile soil, but a better means of 
marketing their agricultural products, have gone ahead, whilst 
Gross nas gone back. What a lesson for a Christian! It is 
a parable of a life without contact with the larger world of 
social duties.” 

It is interesting to know what Friends. in America are 
reading, hence the following paragraph taken from the recent 
report of the Friends Tract Association, London, is a welcome 
sidelight : 

David S. Taber continues to act as agent for the sale of 
our books in the States, thus securing a valuable means of 
distribution there. The favorites in America are: “Friends, 
Ancient and Modern,” “The Man That Died for Me,” and 
“The Quaker Lady in the Saloon.” David Taber writes: 
“The booklets and tracts received from you have been 
extensively distributed throughout the United States, some 
even as far as the Sandwich Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
Letters have reached us stating that the short biographies of 
the ‘Ancient and Modern’ series were greatly appreciated, 
carrying information of the early Friends to localities where 
they were but little known, proving very helpful in promoting 
the extension of Quakerism classes.” 

The following information concerning the attractive little 
booklets, “Friends, Ancient and Modern,’ will also be of 
peculiar interest to many: 

Since the last annual meeting three new numbers of 
“Friends, Ancient and Modern” have appeared, an edition 
of 10,000 being printed in each case, viz., “Joseph Sturge, the 
Christian Merchant,” and “William Wilson, Missionary and 
Organizer,’ both by the secretary; and “William Penn, 
Founder of Pennsylvania,” by Lucy B. Roberts, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. The first 12 numbers have now been attrac- 
tively bound, making a nice volume. 


BORN. 


Levertinc.—At Winchester, Ind., Seventh month 26, 19I0, 
to George C. Levering and wife, a son, Robert George. 


MARRIED. 


Prprr-FRAME.—In Pasadena, Cal., Fifth month 28, rgI0, 
Harvey B. Piper and Katharine W. Frame, the latter formerly 
of Waynesville, Ohio. 


DIED. 


Cutver.—At Fowler, Kan., Seventh month 1, 1910, infant 
son of W. Verlin and Naomi Culver. 


Kix.—At his farm near Wilmington, Ohio, Sixth month 
10, 1910, Ezekiel Kirk, in his seventy-second year. He was 
a lifelong member of Friends, and for more than thirty years 
was an elder and clerk in Center Monthly Meeting. 


Lewis.—At his home, in Pasadena, Cal., Sixth month 20, 
1910, Daniel W. Lewis, in his seventy-fifth year. 


Lorp.—At a hospital in Augusta, Me., Seventh month 20, 
1910, J. Everett Lord, aged sixty-five years. The deceased 
was a native of North Berwick, Me., which place was his 
home at the time of his death. 


Wricut.—Sixth month 19, 1910, John Wright, an elder of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Highland County, Ohio, in his 
ninety-third year. 
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Che International Dessnn 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. EIGHTH MONTH 14, IQIO. 
THE LABORERS IN THE VINE- 
YARD. 


MATTHEW 20: 1-16. 


Go.pEN TEx?T.—Many that are first shall be 
last; and the last shall be first. Matt, 19 3 30. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 8th. 
last. Matt. 19 : 27, 30. 


Nelaa bo Laborers in the vineyard. Matt. 


First and 


20 : 1-16, 
Fourth-day. Need of laborers. Rom. 10: 


“17. 
Fifth-day. Gifts well used. Rom. 12: 1-8. 
Sixth-day. The laborer’s aim. Eph. 3: 


I-12. 
Seventh-day. Wages. John 4: 27-38. 


* tam Reward of service. II Tim. 4: 
1-8. 
Time.—Early spring of A. D. 30. 


Place——Somewhere in Perea, east of 
the Jordan. 


Parallels—There is no parallel to the 
parable which constitutes the lesson. 


r Perhaps no parable, except that of the 
“Unjust Steward,” has had so many 
interpretations as the parable of the 
present lesson. This is probably largely 
due to taking the parable out of its 
setting and partly to the mistaken view 
of interpretation which thinks that 
every part of a parable is intended to 
teach a special truth. 

It is unfortunate that division into 
chapters has increased this difficulty. 
It is quite clear that the word “for” 
relates to what precedes. In attempt- 
ing to understand the application of the 
parable we must go back really to Matt. 
19 :16, the account of the young man 
who came to Jesus asking what he 
might do to inherit eternal life. This 
incident led to the conversation relative 
to the hindrance which riches oppose to 
true discipleship. Peter acting, as often, 
spokesman for the disciples inquired 
what should be their reward. ‘There is 
undoubtedly an undercurrent of self- 
satisfaction in Peter’s words. ‘This 
must be checked, and at the same time 
the other feeling that loss of earthly 
possessions is a dead loss, must be 
denied. The answer to this latter is to 
be found in the concluding verses of 
chapter 19, and the answer to the former 
—Peter’s question—is given in the par- 
able (20:1-16). The keynotes to the 
parable are in the thought, “Many shall 
be last that are first, and first that are 
last” with which the parable begins and 
ends, and in the words, “Whatsoever is 
right I will give you.” Justice, not 
mere works, governs, and Divine jus- 
tice may not be according to human 
judgment. The parable clearly sets 
forth that merit is not the basis of God’s 
treatment. In one sense “merit and 
demerit have no place in God’s vocabu- 
lary.” (Eph. 2:09). Eternal life is a 
matter of grace. There must be nothing 
of the feeling, I am better than thou, 
I have given up more than thou. So 
much work so much reward is not the 
spirit of love or of the son. The par- 
able is another statenient of the truth 
illustrated by the elder brother in the 
Prodigal Son. Again the last are some- 
times first. It was so with the Jews: the 
Gentiles were admitted to the kingdom; 
it was even so with the twelve to whom 
the parable was primarily addressed. 


Take out Peter and John, and what do 
we know of the rest, and even Peter 
and John fell behind Paul. James, who 
did not believe until after the Resurrec- 
tion, became the head of the church at 
Jerusalem, and instances might be multi- 
plied. Yet those who are surpassed by 
others get eternal life, they get the 
wages agreed upon. What is taught is 
“that those who are greatest in their 
own estimation and in that of the world 
shall be least in the kingdom of heaven.” 

2. “A penny.” Literally, a denarius, 
equal to about 17 cents, the price of a 
day’s labor. 

3. “Third hour’—g A. M. “Idle.” 
That is, unemployed. 

4. “Whatsoever is right,” etc. This 
is implied in each case. 

5. “Sixth’—noon; “Ninth’—3 o’clock. 

6. “Eleventh hour’—5s P. M. ‘The 
regular workday ended at 6 P. M., so 
there remained but a single hour for 
work, and “all the day” was very nearly 
the exact fact. “Idle.” Unemployed, as 
in verse 3. 

7. They were not without a good 
excuse, they would have worked if they 
had the opportunity. ‘The last clause of 
the verse is omitted in the best manu- 
scripts. It is not needful, as the idea is 
clearly implied. 

8. “When even was come.” (Compare 
Deut. 24:15.) “Beginning from the 
last unto the first.” This order was 
necessary to bring out the force of the 
parable, as naturally, when the men had 
received their pay they would leave, 
and then the first might not have seen 
what the last received. 

g. “They received every man a penny.” 
No bargain had been made, except that 
they were to be treated justly. 

10, 12. They, not unnaturally, felt that 
they who had worked all day, in the 
“scorching heat” (R. V.) should have 
received more than those who had only 
worked one hour in the cool of the day. 

13-15. “Friend.” Usually in Scripture 
the word used. by a superior to an in- 
ferior. ‘There was no cause for com- 
plaint, he got what he was promised. 
“Take up.” R. V. It would seem as if 
the man had left the steward and 
appealed to the lord of the vineyard, 
throwing down in a rage the coin he had 
received. Is thine eye evil because 
mine is good? Are you envious because 
I exercise my judgment, and give to 
some that which I agreed to give you 
for a longer service? ‘The last clause 
of verse 16 is omitted in the oldest 
manuscripts. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. God will be just. All received an 
equal wage, but it does.not follow that 
future rewards will be equal. The pat- 
able of the Pounds, and that of the 
Talents show that. 

2. It may be said with truthfulness— 
though probably the lesson was not 
intended to be drawn from this parable 
—‘Time is a very imperfect test of 
labor.” 

3. Man is not accepted because of 
his works. What he is comes first, his 
works are the fruit of what he is, and 
the index of his character. 


The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show their lining! 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this ' department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 14, IQIO. 


DO YOU LET GOD PLAN YOUR 
LIFE? 
Jer. 10: 23; Prov. 3: 1-10. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 8th. Self-will. 
Jas.\. 4:2 13-173 Prov, 27 72% 
Third-day. God’s will. Matt. 6:10; Job 


230¢ 13, 74. 
Fourth-day. Each life planned. Eph, 2 : 10. 


Fifth-day. A man who would. uke 12: 
16-21. 

Sixth-day. Sent forth to work. John 17: 
1-4; Ex. : 


Seventh dees “Do we submit? Jase 
Eph. 5 : 24. 

One of the most pitiable sights, and 
too common, is the man or woman who 
seems to have an objectless existence, 
who seems only to move with the puff 
of each vagrant breeze or the ebb and 
flow of the tide of life’s movement with- 
out will or purpose worthy of the name. 
A purposeless act on God’s part is incon- 
ceivable. His words and acts in crea- 
tion were orderly and moved step by 
step to the end of His labors. When 
man was created there were words of 
counsel and an object of being—domin- 
ion over the physical creation; and by 
strength and skill this purpose is being 
steadfastly wrought out. ‘The wolf and 
the bear have been driven from our 
forests; now the mosquito and the fly 
are being exterminated on account of 
their bad character as bearers of disease. 
The swamps that breed the one and the 
filth that nurtured the other have been 
likewise put under the ban and are on 
the way to abolition or repression. 

But these things relate to external 
and material things, affecting and con- 
ditioning matters of higher importance, 
indeed, but only as means to an end. 
Of man the inspired writer, speaking 
in the character of God, says, “Whom 
I have created for my glory,”—of which 
we have fallen short. But this failure 
God would mend, for “He performeth 
that which is appointed for me.” And 
we who have become citizens of His 
Kingdom can learn from the physical 
conquests, that though the wolf and: the 
bear have no longer their haunt and 
range in our hearts and minds, the gross 
and violent sin becoming repulsive to us, 
we ought not to rest, while the infec- 
tion-bearing, malaria-spreading sins re- 
main, less conspicuous and yet con- 
demned of God because they mar His 
purpose to have glory in our lives. 

But glory is an abstract thing to most 
of our minds, so the apostle’s word of 
practical, concrete definition is good for 
us to consider,—that we were created 
for good works, prepared for us to walk 
in. So God’s plan is not merely a pur- 
pose concerning His own activity, nor 
merely referring to forest and field and 
mine and stream, but coming into the 
innermost purpose and power of our 
lives, touching them as the mold touches 
the molten metal, or rather as the artist’s 
hand touches the plastic clay, and we are 
given a precept by Paul and an exhorta- 
tion by Peter, each concerning Him in 
whom this second purposeful creation is 
accomplished, Christ Jesus, who has left 
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us an example that we should follow 
His steps. 

We admit that Jesus’ life was pur- 
poseful and ordered. He said it was 
lived under the Father’s guidance; “I 
do always the things that please Him;” 
and if the precept is Paul’s and the ex- 
hortation is Peter’s, the example is our 
Lord-himself. And if His wisdom knew 
no higher or better use and end to which 
it might be devoted than to learn and 
fulfill God’s plan, what are the part and 
place of our finiteness if not in this 
above all else, if we can distinguish or 
emphasize, to “follow His steps”? 


Pasted on the window of the book 
publisher’s store was the sign, “Porter 
wanted,” and in the window itself on a 
pile of books the placard, “Dickens’ 
Works All This Week for $4.” The 
ablelooking Irishman read first the sign 
and then the placard. He scratched his 
head and blurted out: “Dickens may 
take the job! Dickens can wur-rk ahl 
the week fer foor dollars if he wants to, 
but I’m a union man. I'll not touch it. 
Ye’d betther kape Dickens.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN oro. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

’ Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind. Ninth month 21st. Timothy 
Nicholson, -clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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The Provident Life 24 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L, RUE 


Wall Papers---All Grades | 


Window Shades made te order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


ILLINOIS HOLINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


A school that aims to meet the needs of 
the soul, as well as the mind and body. 
Deep spirituality, holy refinement, thorough 
scholarship, good teachers, low expenses, 
best of work. 

Easily reached, fine location, good water, 
healthful climate, fine building lots, and 
small tracts of ground for sale. Write for 
catalogue. Address, 


921 Filbert Street tere: 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*‘ The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—8-room house in good condition ; 
plumbed for both natural and artificial gas, 
water in kitchen. Lot 65 x 240 feet, barn, gar- 
den and chicken yard. Some fruit trees. Two 
minutes walk from Earlham College and West 
Side Meeting. Near city and interurban car- 
lines. For particulars, address, J. G. GILBERT, 
226 College Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


Philadelphia 


To Clerks of Monthly MeetingS removai Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership priuted 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


“Our Youths’ Friend ag 


is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher” 


isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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FINANCIAL 


fy ama Mowrences) 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est’ wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On intproved “farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest. form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; .securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


N.WOar 10" E ARC 
PPIL ADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S, 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 10{0 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
r6mo. volume with half-tone 


illustrations. 
nae Cloth, . . . $1.00 ‘ Gquexr PICTURES 
a GRACE. TABOR 4 (postage 8c. extra) I . ag MORALTEACHERS 
i lay aw 


Al 
GARDNER. TEALL 


me 
Henry E, Jackson 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
ma, 4=and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
J}ENCYCLOPEDIA {t under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 

ee | half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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FOR TEACHERS 


T X [* implore thy blessing, O God, on all the men and women 
who teach the children and youth of our nation for they 
are the potent friends and helpers of our homes. Into their 
hands we daily commit the dearest that we have, and as 
they make our children, so shall future years see them. Grant them 
an abiding consciousness that they are co-workers with thee, thou 
great teacher of humanity, and that thou hast charged them with 
the holy duty of bringing forth from the budding life of the young 
the mysterious stores of character and ability which thou hast hidden 
in them. ,Teach them to reverence the young lives, clean and 
plastic, which have newly come from thee, and to realize that 
generations still unborn shall rue their sloth or rise to higher levels 
through their wisdom and faithfulness. Gird them for their task 
with thy patience and tranquility, with a great fatherly and 
motherly love for the young, and with special tenderness for the 
backward and afflicted. Save them from physical exhaustion, from 
loneliness and discouragement, from the numbness of routine, and 
from all bitterness of the heart. 
Do thou reward thy servants with a glad sense of their own 
eternal worth as teachers of the race, and in the heat of the day do 
thou show them the spring by the wayside that flows from the 
eternal silence of God and gives new light to the eyes of all who 
drink of it. 
From “For God and the People.” Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Prof, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, to be issued by the Pilgrim Press. 
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WHITTIER COLLEGE, W#} 


r: me a nn 


Near Los Angeles and the Sea, in the far-famed land of oranges, lemons and walnuts, deciduous fruits of almost 
every kind. In a city of homes and churches, with no saloons. Ideal location and environment. 


College atmosphere is pure and invigorating, the College Ideals high and practical, and the Spiritual Tone true to 
these ideals. A faculty strong in Scholarship and Christian Character and rich in experience. An Educational Institu- 
tion with ideal surroundings and safe in Morals and Religion. Well equipped Laboratories, good working Library, 
fine athletic grounds. A model Girls’ Cottage has recently been added. Good Dormitory for boys. A well equipped 
Biblical Department. 


Preparatory Course equal to the best High Schools. Accredited at the State University. Expenses moderate. 
College year opens September 14. Ask us for Literature, Address the President. 
THOMAS NEWLIN 


THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, New York 


| HE OAKWOOD SEMINARY stands for a 
high grade secondary education secured under 
circumstances and environment favorable to 

the development of a strong and active Christian 
character. It is conducted under the care of N. Y. 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, and is a component part 
of the educational system of the state, being incor- 
porated under the state Regents. It has been co- 
educational from its origin. It has a strong Faculty 
of ten earnest Christian men and women, all of whom 
have had experience in teaching and preparing boys 
and girls for college and for life. 


The School year begins September 13, 1910. 


For illustrated catalogue and other information, 
apply to 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A.B. 


Principal 


The Main Building 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL SITUATION. ‘ 
Counting Pickering Collegé, Canada, which reop- 
ened last fall, and Bryn Mawr, which is under the 
management of a Friendly board, we Orthodox 
Friends have 11 colleges in America—three on the 
Atlamtic slope, two on the Pacifie slope, one in 
Canada and five in the Mississippi Valley. About 
$8,000,000 is invested in college property, nearly 


half of which belongs to two colleges in Pennsyl- 


vania. In round numbers, 2,000 college students 
were enrolled last year, one-half of whom attended 
three colleges in the Mississippi Valley. We have 
28 secondary schools, 19 of which are in the Middle 
and 8 in the Atlantic States. Friends on the Pacific 
coast maintain but one independent academy. 

In order to understand this peculiar distribution 
of our educational institutions it is necessary to keep 
in mind the migrations of Friends while studying the 
development of our educational ideals. Roughly 
speaking, Quaker educational ideals have passed 
through three distinct stages. At first, interest 
centered about the primary school, then about the 
_seeondary school, and finally, but not until within 
The 
older yearly meetings, including all those east of the 
Mississippi, have passed through all three stages; 
meanwhile the public school system has increasingly 
become a sharp competitor of the private school, so 
that only a few schools remain to tell the story of 
our educational evolution. Outside of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, most of the primary schools have 
been absorbed into the public school system. A few 
have risen to the rank of secondary schools, and four 
to the dignity of colleges. When the yearly meet- 
ings immediately west of the Mississippi were settled, 
the secondary school idea was at its zenith, and Iowa 
building 


comparatively recent years, about the college. 


Friends were zealous in 
academies. Fifteen years ago there were 16 acad- 
emies in the two yearly meetings. In the meantime 
the college was becoming the ideal denominational 
school, and our three newest yearly meetings, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Nebraska, have each a: college, 
while Oregon only has an academy. 

This hasty survey of our educational field should 
help us grasp the tremendous problem confronting 
Just as our primary schools were 


and Kansas 


our Society. 
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forced by competition to abandon the field or rise to 
higher-grade institutions, and just as our academies 
are being crowded out, except where they can offer 
peculiar advantages impossible of duplication in the 
public high schools, so our colleges, especially some 
in the Middle and Western States, are today in the 
throes of a life and death struggle. Year by year 
State laws are becoming more stringent, and in order 
to meet their requirements, endowments must be 
increased, teachers’ salaries raised, libraries enlarged, 
and conditions generally made as favorable as in 
institutions enjoying State support. 

The outcome of this movement is inevitable. ° 
Either our institutions will be greatly strengthened, 
The: 


future of our denomination depends upon the: issue: 


or they will ultimately be driven to the wall. 


If we are worthy to survive, we will: rise to the 
emergency and support our schools, otherwise . we: 
shall have to give place to those denominations whiclr 
do. The urgency of the situation is ‘apparent. 
when we realize that the fate of three,’ and ‘possibly 
five, of our colleges will be determined: within the 
next two or three years. ¢ : 

Petty giving is not enough, nor can’ we depend - 
for salvation alone upon a few generous Friends. 
There must be a rallying to the support of our col- 
leges; there must be a liberal giving according to 
The splendid liberality recently dis-: 


our means. 


played in Oregon is reassuring. It augurs a larger: 
future for our educational institutions and: for the 
Church. 

Without wishing to divert attention from the 
immediate need of any particular school, I would 
remind Friends that a large fund immediately placed 
at the disposal of the educational board of the Five 
Years’ Meeting, which is incorporated for this pur- 
pose, would be the greatest possible boon to our 
Funds in the hands of this board could 
be used to mect present emergencies and could be 


Society. 


reinvested in the future as unforseen situations arise 
and as progress and changed conditions demand. 


UNLOADING DANGEROUS FREIGHT. 


Everybody carries an unnecessary amount of 
freight through the world. J am impressed, every 


time I travel, with the cubic expanse of modern hats 
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whieh 
But there are 


load ‘of fashion 


weighs upon multitudes of people. 


and with the unnecessary 


which 


many other loads—some of them invisible 
weigh down and almost crush the persons who are 
carrying them, and which might just as well as not 
be unloaded. 

The most unnecessary and at the same time the 
most dangerous of all this invisible freight which we 
carry is our load of prejudices. Theologians have 
for centuries been telling us of our load of original 


sin, which has been gathering volume and weight 
ever since Adam, but they have treated altogether 


too lightly the great stock of prejudices which we 
acquire and which spoil our lives even after we think 
delivered from our original ‘sin. 


we have been 


Strangely enough, most of us do not reckon our 
prejudices in the list of sins. Some suppose that a 
man can be ealled sanctified even though he is still 
loaded to the water’s edge with prejudices. 

This sort 
of freight must be unloaded and left at the ‘‘wicket 
gate” with the pack of positive sin, if anyone expects 
to walk the highway of the holy life. 
are so subtle and insidious as prejudices. 
tive sins are obvious and apparent. We are con- 
scious of. them, and our neighbors take note of them. 


They are well-recognized imperfections which we 


It is a profound and serious mistake. 


Few things 
Our posi- 


know must be shed before we can be at peace with 
God. 
annihilate 


We are forced to face them squarely and to 
them. 
unconscious. 


3ut our prejudices are often 
They are a part of our submerged life, 
and they do not come above the surface for us to 
see them and hate them. They may eat the spirit 
of love all out of us without our knowing what deadly 
work is going on in us. ‘They are the more dangerous 


because they are so invisible. It is a kind of freight 
which may easily shipwreck us even when we hardly 
know that we are carrying it. 

How shall we deal with this dangerous Inggage ? 
The true way of dealing with any unnecessary freight 
that is spoiling our spiritual life and power is to get 
more Christlike and to conquer the weakness of our 
own nature by the abundance of His incoming life 
and spirit.. We must get beyond formal religion 
and really live in the practice of the presence of 
Christ, 
effect 
makes no difference in a person’s actual life is a very 
The first thing, then, is to 
get deeper down into the life and spirit of Christ 


otherwise our religion will do nothing to 


a transformation in us. <A religion which 


useless religion to have. 


and to drive out the narrow, selfish spirit of judging 
and criticising and get the spirit of love and sym- 


pathy, which sees, the sbest in "pl people, and which 
suffers long and is kind. 

The next thing is to make a point of learning to 
know the persons against whom we have prejudices. 
Prejudices almost invariably rest on ignorance, and 
as soon as we get into closer touch with the persons 
whom we have counted worthy of our disapproval or 
our hostile judgment, we shall discover, very likely, 
that they are bearing some heavy load from which 
we could relieve them and so make their whole life 
sweeter, or that what we called an imperfection in 
them was due entirely to the perspective in which 
we saw them. The color was due to our own eye! 
We are so apt to wear gogeles that transform the 
people we see. St. Paul very rightly prays that 
“the eyes of our heart may be enlightened,” for if 
they were enlightened we should see a good side in 
most of the persons whom we now condemn and 
judge. The real injury we are doing all the time 
is not so much an injury to others as it is an injury 
to ourselves—for we cannot carry such invisible 
freight without having it increase as we go and spoil 
It is 
always a good time to unload such dangerous freight. 


R. M. J. 


us while we are staggering under its weight. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
1905—1910.* 

Forty-two educational institutions appear upon the 
list of Friends schools, of which 31 are schools and 
11 colleges. In this study, made at the request of 
the board of education of the Five Years’ Meeting, 
35 reported in somé way, of which 20 are board- 
ing ‘institutions, and 15 day schools. We welcome 
four new schools into our cirele—Laurence, Okla., 
and Huntington Park, Cal., as boarding schools, 
and Fowler Academy, Kan., and Greenleaf Acad- 
emy, Idaho, as day schools. Pickering college, 
although an old friend, appears in a new situation 
with entirely new buildings. Raisin Valley Sem- 
inary, Michigan, has been discontinued by Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. 

The present list of schools includes : 

For New England Yearly Meeting—Oak Grove 
Seminary, Vassalboro, Me.; Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I. 

For New York Yearly Meeting—Oakwood Sem- 
inary, Union Springs, N. Y. 

For Philadelphia Yearly Meeting—Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa.; Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; W esttown Boarding School, W esttown, 
Pas Friends Select School, 140 N, 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William Penn Charter School, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Germantown Friends School, 
*From notes gathered for the Educational Conference, 


which met at Haverford College, Pa., Sixth month 20, 1910. 
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Germantown, Pa.; Moorestown Academy, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

For Baltimore Yearly Meeting—Corinth Academy, 
Conley, Va. 

For North Carolina Yearly Meeting—Guilford 
College, Guilford College, N. C.; Belvidere Acad- 
emy, Belvidere, N. C. 

For Wilmington Yearly Meeting—Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio; Friendsville Academy, 
Friendsville, Tenn. 

For Ohio Yearly Meeting—Damascus Academy, 
Damascus, Ohio. 

For Indiana and Wes early Meetings 
ham College, Richmond, Ind.; Fairmount Academy, 
Fairmount, Ind.; Spiceland Academy, Spiceland, 
Ind.; Bloomingdale Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind. ; 
Central Academy, Plainfield, Ind.; Vermilion Grove 
Academy, Vermilion Grove, Ill.; Union High Acad- 
emy, Westfield, Ind. 

For Iowa Yearly Meeting—Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; Whittier Academy, Salem, Iowa; New 
Providence Academy, New Providence, Iowa; 
Pleasant Plain Academy, Pleasant Plain, Lowa. 

For Nebraska Yearly Meeting—Nebraska Central 
College, Central City, Neb. 

For Kansas Yearly Meeting—Friends University, 
Wichita, Kan.; Hesper Academy, Eudora, Kan.; 


Northbranch Academy, } Northbranch, Kan. ; Havi- 


land Academy, Haviland, Kan. ; Fowler Academy, 
Fowler, Kan.; Stella Academy, Cherokee, Okla. ; 
Laurence Academy, Gate, Okla. ; Friendswood Acad- 
emy, Friendswood, Texas. 

For Oregon Yearly Meeting—Pacific College, 
Newberg, Oregon; Greenleaf Academy, Greenleaf, 
Idaho. 

For California Yearly Meeting—Whittier Col- 
lege, Whittier, Cal. 


For Canada Yearly Meeting—Pickering College, | 


New Market, Ont., Can. 


Also Teachers’ Training School and Bible Insti-_ 


tute, Cleveland, Ohio; ana Training School for 
Christian Workers, Huntington Park, Cal. 
There are 95 buildings tie 32 mnistitations: with a 


value of $4,772,000. Sine of these and other 
buildings reported as valued at $1,314,283 have been : 


added during the past five years. Equipment for 
physical development seems to show the greatest 
inerease in the East, where we find two gymnasiums, 
and an addition to another of a bowling alley, a 


swimming pool, a cricket shed and two athletic fields | 
among the improvements. Three dormitories have 


been added, one at Earlham, one at Nebraska Central 
and one at Whittier, as well as the whole equipment at 
Pickering College, Laurence, Huntington Park, 
Fowler and Greenleaf Academies. 


The endowment shown by 22 institutions amounts | 


to $4,396,751, of which $40,000 is reported by Penn 
College and $6,000 by Pleasant Plain Academy as 

“<onprodtctive fe 
but do not specify the amount. One fires our 
imagination by saying that it is the policy of their 
committee not to mention the amount of the endow- 


Two admit having endowments, 


ment, but that “there has been an addition during 
the last year to the endowment of a fund which has 
become available.” This suggests the care of a 
“guarded education.” One school says under this 
head, “No debt!’ Fourteen have increased their 
endowments by $1,430,470 during our period, and 
oné has lost $1,000. Two have annual subscriptions 
amounting for one to $800 per year for five years, 
and the Sra. to $400 per year for four years. 


There are 448 teachers at work in 35 institutions. 
Of these, 26 have been added during the last five 
years. Five schools speak of an increase, without 
specifying the number. Bryn Mawr College has the 
largest faculty (48), with Earlham (28), Friends 
Select School (27) and Germantown (26) next. 


The students reported are 5,812, about an equal 
number boys and girls. Only five institutions report 
an increase during five years. All our institutions 
are co-educational, except Bryn Mawr and Haver- 
ford Colleges and the William Penn Charter 
School. Earlham College has the largest attendance, 
with 558 students. One thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty-five, approximately, of the whole number are 
reported as Friends. Westtown is in the lead here 
with 244, all the students members with Friends; 
while Germantown distributes the leaven of Quaker- 
ism to 304 of the ‘‘world’s people” out of its attend- 
ance of 349. 


Two schools, Corinth, Va., and Friendsville, Tenn., 
have raised their standards to State high school 
requirements, and Whittier Academy, Iowa, has 
strengthened its courses considerably. Cleveland and 
Huntington Park, Cal., have both added “academies” 
to their. Bible training school work. Westtown has 
a decided increase of those preparing for college. 
Wilmington has developed a strong science depart- 
ment. W estfield has added a two years’ Bible course. 
The William Penn Charter School has received a 
special endowment of $40,000 for Bible work 
throughout the whole school. Penn College shows 
an increase in courses of education and _ sociology. 
Whittier has become more mature with new courses 
and departments, but the most interesting develop- 
ment indicated by the returns is along the lines of 
agriculture, domestic science and manual training. 


Oak Grove will add an agricultural course next vear. 


Oakwood discontinues its commercial course and will 
add agriculture and domestic science. Westtown 
has increased in laboratory work; Germantown in 
erafts work and “learning by doing”; Nebraska Cen- 
tral College, New Providence, Fairmount and Bloom- 
ingdale Academies have added agricultural and 
manual training departments. Thus six of our 
schools have already begun on this new line of agri- 
cultural training. At Bloomingdale they also have 
horticulture, domestic science and manual training, 
including plumbing, in co-operation with their agri- 
cultural guild; all under the following interesting 
plan of co-operation : 
AGREEMENT SIGNED BY FARMERS OF THE COMMUNITY. 


We, the undersigned, farmers of Parke County, desire, to 
assist in developing a system of education that will make us 
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and our children better farmers, better neighbors and better 
citizens. 


To become better farmers we need to study farm problems © 


with intelligent interest in the iight of experience and science, 

To become better neighbors we need to co-operate more in 
our business and in exchanging with each other ideas based on 
our experience and study of farm problems. 

To become better citizens, we need to think and study more 
about our business, political and social relations with each 
other and with outside groups. 

Recognizing the individualistic tendencies of farm life and 
the limits to the experience gained in any one community, we 
desire to secure the advice and leadership of persons with 
broader training and experience than any one place affords and 
to assist them in developing that degree of co- operation which 
will advance the progressive interests of the community. We 
believe that the work of these leaders can be most effectively 
performed through the Friends’ Bloomingdale Academy, and 
that their influence in the academy can be greatly strengthened 
by our co-operation and support, and this we each. of us 
promise to give in the following ways: 

1. By working to develop attractive farm homes for our- 
selves and our children. 

2. By making careful and systematic plans for the develop- 
ment and operation of our farms for a period of at least three 
years. 

3. By assisting in a course of lectures and discussions on 
education and citizenship. 

4. By keeping records and accounts that will make the 
results of our experience more definite and valuable to our- 
selves and to others. 

5. By meeting once a month on some farm for the discus- 
sion of practical farm problems. 

6. By studying and working enough on some line of farm 
work to write at least one report per year on the results 
accomplished. 

7. By each of us paying to the Friends Bloomingdale Acad- 


emy three hundred dollars, payable as follows: $100 First 
month 1, 1911; $100 First month I, 1912; $100 First month 1, 
1913. 
_ Signed, 
E. B. Morrts, Ep. McCorp, 
Lot PICKETT, JoHN SANDERS, 
JAMES ELDER, E. M. Wooparp, 


CHARLES KERSEY 
FRANK Woon, 


ZENO WILLIAMS, 
JoHN WILLIAMS. 
There is little to encourage us in the reports from 
the schools of training in social service. The Moses 
Brown School has addresses on social needs. West- 
town is interested in a flower mission and in the 
North House settlement. Friends Select School has 


a sub-chapter of the college settlement. Germantown 
has an organization for! Bible study and for work 
and a missionary society. Their students are 


encouraged to look forward to lives of usefulness, and 
to this the work of their graduates adds much influ- 
ence. The students at the Cleveland Training 
Schools work in sewing schools and relief work, but 
though they are students of academic grade, they 
are older than most such students. 

At Haverford College they have general courses 
in sociology and ethics. They use the social workers’ 
magazine, Survey, as a basis of reports on general 
philanthropic subjects, and visit Philadelphia courts, 
hospitals, poor-houses and prisons. The students 
work in boys’ clubs and are planning work for immi- 
grants. Some students work in the college settle- 
ment and in connection with probation in the courts 
and the Civic Club, and carry on two social settle- 
ments near the college. At Guilford the departments 
of the Y. M. C. A. give the opportunity for such 
work. Wilmington reports little work of this kind. 
At Earlham there is a course in general sociology, 
and classes visit courts and municipal institutions and 


some make investigations and report in connection 
with the Richmond Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Penn reports courses in sociology, but no ‘labora- 
tory” work. Nebraska Central College says ‘‘work 
in connection with local meetings.” Friends Uni- 
versity has some class work, addresses and investi- 
gations of conditions in Wichita; and Whittier Col- 
lege has courses in sociology and mission study. 

Although all this is good, it is mostly in connec- 
tion with college work. In our schools there seems 
to be room for a more systematic attempt to combine 
the study of history and government with.a first-hand 
investigation of justice and remedial efforts. In 
manual training an interest in the conditions under 
which commodities are produced, and in physiology 
a visit to a hospital, may add variety to the work and 
make the whole course of practical social value. We 
do well not to lose the zest of purpose in our intel- 
lectual work, and the enlarged human interest thus 
begun may lead far toward Friends educational ideal. 

In the realm of spiritual training we are treading 
on more difficult and less trodden ground. The chief 
dependence seems to be on school devotional exer- 
cises, with talks on Christian living (in one school, 
students occasionally take vocal part), regular meet- 
ings for worship, and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.’s 
Christian Endeavor Societies or their equivalents. 
Twenty-three of 33 institutions reporting on this 
point have systematic Bible courses in connection 
with the school. Two plan to hold series of meet- 
ings, and a number have regular prayer meetings, 
carried on by the students. From Guilford, Earl- 
ham, Penn, Pacific, Cleveland and Huntington Park 
students go out to speak or teach in neighboring com- 
munities. Westtown says that their meetings for 
worship are times in which teachers and pupils take 
increasing part, but that the school encourages expres- 
sion of feeling in terms of life rather than words. 

As to the needs of our institutions, the chief 
emphasis seems to be on money. Thirteen out of 19 
would ask a fairy godmother for this. Two want it 
so as to be able to pay adequate salaries. Five need 
more buildings. One desires a stronger Friends 
environment; one, more interest among Friends; 
one, more students who are Friends, and money to 
aid them; one, greater interest from its trustees; 
one needs ‘ ‘just now a wide-awake principal, but 
always and always more money to meet expenses.” 
Six need better equipment in furniture, laboratory 
or library; one needs more interest in co-education ; 
and two desire the spiritual support of Friends and 
teachers full of the spirit to influence the spiritual 
lives of the pupils. 

In making even such a cursory study of our insti- 
tutions as this, one is impressed with the value there 
might be in a still closer co-operation through our 
educational board. There are many different prob- 
lems confronting us in our different environments, 
from that of the academy whose whole equipment is 
worth $6,000—which is the only public meeting 
place in the community, where of six monthly meet- 
ings, all are held in sod houses but one, and where 
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the school may be crippled any year by bad crops— 
to the situation in the East, where, within 25 miles 
of Philadelphia, the equipment of Friends institu- 
tions amounts to $5,000,000 and their endowment 
to $3,000,000. 

Yet everywhere our ideal is the same. Every- 
where we are trying to interpret the most subtle 
facts of life. Everywhere we are striving to lead our 
young people onto the highest spiritual planes, and 
we all need to be in vital touch with one another, 
that our high ideals may be maintained and we 
each one find how best to reach toward them. For 
this we need the help of our central board—helpful, 
strong, wise, aspiring—if we are to make the most 
of the wonderful opportunity which is before us in 
our educational institutions. 

Mt. Kisco, New York. 


INFLUENCE OF FRIENDS ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION.* 


BY ROBERT L. KELLY. 


One hundred years ago there was not a single 
Friends college in America—nor in England. For 
that matter, there is not a single Friends college in 
England today. England, however, did have a few 
good secondary schools then, the famous Ackworth 
School having been in operation for thirty years. In 
America the Wm. Penn Charter School had been 
founded for more than a century; the New England 
Friends School, 1784; the Nine Partners Boarding 
School, 1796, under the care of New York Yearly 
Meeting, and the Westtown Boarding School, 1799, 
near Philadelphia, eo entered well upon their fruit. 
ful careers. * * 

Our first college, aesarey was not founded until 
1830, and its ability to survive then was due prob- 
ably to the fact that it was not associated organically 
with any Friends meeting, so that it was free to culti- 
vate the academic spirit. Later other colleges were 
founded, so that there are now 12 colleges in America 
under control of Friends. During the last half cen- 
tury, however, we have made commendable progress 
in this long-neglected field. These colleges repre- 
sent an investment of not less than $10,500,000, and 
all of them rank well in their respective communities. 
Among them is the leading graduate college for 
women in this country (Bryn Mawr), while another 
(Haverford) has recently received very conspicuous 
praise from the Carnegie. Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching for the stress they have 
been placing and are placing on the selection and 
compensation of their faculty. Three others, 
Swarthmore, Earlham and Guilford, are approved by 
the General Education Board. It is safe to say 
in reference to Friends influence in higher education, 
that since they began to take an active interest in such 
work, no religious organization, with equal numbers 
and means, has done so much. 

*Extracts from a paper read at Richmond, Ind., Tenth 
month 1, 1909, at the centennial celebration of the founding 


of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. No distinction is made in 
this paper between the different branches of Friends. 


But Friends influence in higher education has not 
been confined by any means to the institutions con- 
trolled by them. Cornell University, founded by 
Ezra Cornell, a Friend, was the pioneer and is the 
typical university in America advocating and illus- 
trating the doctrine of democracy of studies. 
Another great American university is typical. I 
refer to Johns Hopkins. No university in our coun- 
try has done more for the higher scholarship. The 
Friend who founded it and the Friends who have 
determined its policy have rendered a conspicuous 
service indeed in making it possible for aspiring 
students to pursue advanced studies under the most 
favorable conditions without crossing the Atlantic. 
America has several great graduate universities now, 
but it was Johns Hopkins which gave the first 
impulse in that direction. Another Friend, Fran- 
cis T. King, of the board of trustees of Johns Hop- 
kins, is entitled to the credit of being the founder 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Other Friends who 
rendered conspicuous service on the Johns Hopkins 
board were James Carey Thomas, Joseph P. Elliott, 
Francis White and William Hopkins. Friends also 
have exerted much influence at Brown. Moses 
Brown, the founder of the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, was a joint founder of the university 
also. President W. H. Faunce has recently written 
me: “At Brown we are required by charter to have 
five Friends on our board of trustees, and these five 
have always been influential in our counsels.” 

The influence of Friends in founding a fourth 
great university is worthy of mention. Robert Bar- 
clay, the great Quaker apologist, was a Scotchman. 
When he was appointed Governor of New Jersey he 
inaugurated a very liberal policy of government, thus 
guaranteeing its stability and attracting many set- 
tlers from his home country. It was thus that the 
Scotch Presbyterian influence became strong in New 
Jersey, and it was by the Presbyterians that Prince- 
ton was founded. Stephen Hopkins, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was a Friend, and all 
through the early history of Princeton was the chan- 
cellor of the corporation. 


Friends were attracted earlier to the fields of 
elementary and secondary education than to that of 
the higher education. Within these spheres Friends 
were pioneer educators wherever they went. This 
has been illustrated in our city, which may be cited 
as a typical case. Five schools under the care of 
Friends were maintained here in the early days. 
They were Green Mount Boarding School (now 
Wernle Home), Hadley’s Academy, Friends Acad- 
emy, the School of Sarah A. E. Hutton, and the 
Friends Boarding School (now Earlham College). 
* * * 

The first half of the nineteenth century has been 
properly called the “boarding school era in Friends 
education.” Many such institutions were founded 
either under the name of boarding school, academy 
or seminary, and the type of character developed by 
such schools well justified their existence. Most of 
the men and women of our Society who are engaged 
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in Friends educational work during the present gen- 
eration were reared in these institutions. Some of 
these schools have been superceded by publie¢ schools, 
but many of them are still operative, and a few are 
enjoying the greatest prosperity because doing the 
best work in their history. In the Mississippi Valley 
and farther West these schools are struggling because 
of lack of endowment, but in the East they rank well 
among secondary schools. A leading city superin- 
tendent recently told me that the work he saw done in 
one of these schools—the Wilham Penn Charter 
School—was the best of its kind he had ever seen 
in his experience as an inspector of schools. It is 
to be said to the honor of another of these schools 
that it produced the famous grammarians, Lindley 
Murray and Gould Brown. | It is a matter of interest 
that a son of ex-President Roosevelt attended another 
one of these schools while the family occupied the 
White House. Augustine Jones says that the Moses 
Brown School was a normal school to Rhode Island 
before they had any other, and the Moses Brown 
School was by no means unique in the work of train- 
ing teachers. The total number of Friends schools 
in operation now is more than 80, and there are not 
included in this statement the schools for the educa- 
tion of the negroes, the Indians and other special 
classes in which fields Friends have taken an active 
interest. Friends schools antedated and in consid- 
erable measure set the standard for the public 
schools in several of the States, notably in Penn- 
sylvania, in Ohio, in Indiana, in North Carolina, in 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, California, Oregon and more 
recently in Oklahoma and Idaho. 

B. C. Hobbs was state superintendent of public 
instruction in Indiana and a founder of the State 
Normal School at Terre Haute. Other conspicuous 
pioneer leaders of education in Indiana were Hiram 
Hadley, Moses C. Stephens and Zacheus Test. 
Friends also were responsible for the founding of 
the Reform School for Boys at Plainfield. Dr. 
Nereus Mendenhall did a remarkable work for edu- 
cation in North Carolina, the school, of which he was 
principal, New Garden Boarding School, being the 
only school whose sessions were not interrupted by 
the Civil War. After the war, Joseph Moore, and 
later Allen Jay, working under the auspices of the 
Baltimore Association, assisted the people of that 
State in inaugurating and carrying on a widespread 
movement in educational work. 

Hiram Hadley in middle life went to New Mexico 
and became their most important educational prophet, 
leaving, as territorial superintendent of education 
and in other capacities, an imperishable impress on 
that section. 

FE. C. Perisho, as State Geologist and professor 
of geology in the State University of South Dakota 
and as a public lecturer on educational subjects, has 
done much to arouse the passion for education in the 
ereat Northwest, while Dr. J. F. Brown, as president 
of the State Normal School and editor of the lead- 
ing educational journal of Wyoming, has contributed 
ereatly to the same type of pioneer work, 


Many of the teachers in our own schools and col- 


leges are exerting wide influence on public educa- 


tion, while many Friends as well, of distinguished 


scholarship and character, are working in the uni- 


-ate control. 


versities, colleges and schools not under our immedi- 
Thomas Chase, of the American Com- 


“mittee of Revisers of the Bible, and J. Rendel Harris 


rank among the great scholars of our generation. 


We wr wv 


Up to this point we have considered certain insti- 
tutions and certain individuals who have contributed 
to the progress of American education. This is the 
objective side of our work, and the most easily stated 


_and estimated. 


The greatest influence, however, which Friends 
have exerted upon American education has been a 
. . . . . . al 
spiritual influence—it has been in the setting of 


/standards and the formulating and exemplification 


‘of ideals. 


a 
EK. E: Brown, now the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in his ‘Making of Our Middle 


Schools,” says that, “Of especial significance in the 
history of education was the doctrine of the inner 
hght and their (Friends) insistence on the separa- 


tion of Church and State.” He calls attention to 
the fact that in Penn’s “Frame of Government for 
the Colony of Pennsylvania” there was provided ‘‘a 
system of education under civil control.” And it 
should not be forgotten that Friends founded the 
first publie school in New York City. He also com- 
mends the early Quaker scheme. of education, in that 
‘there was much insistence on imparting a knowl- 
edge of the laws of the land.” ‘This sort of teach- 
ing,” he says ‘‘so strongly neglected in our own day, 
received but little notice in other colonial schemes of 
education.” 

President Sharpless thinks that “The Friends col- 
leges and secondary schools around Philadelphia are 
distinguished for and have their hold upon the com- 
munity through their simple and honest courses of 
study and their insistence upon high morality, and, 
in most cases, upon definite religious instruction. 
In other words, upon the old idea of a ‘guarded 
religious education.’’’ These qualities I am sure 
usually characterize Friends schools. A leading city 


superintendent of schools recently said concerning. 


a certain Friends college: 
“Tt is fine to be worth a hundred cents on the 


dollar. It is fine to be ‘as good as old wheat in the 
barn.’ It is fine for performance to go beyond 
promise. It is finer to have a character that out- 


weighs one’s reputation, however fine that reputation 
may be. 

“Among the many institutions for higher educa- 
tion in our State there is here and there one that 
is content to be a high-grade college; one where 
fathers and mothers may safely send their boys and 
girls, feeling sure that their: moral natures will 
receive due attention as well as their physical and 
intellectual natures. . 

“Such an institution is this college. In her years 


of splendid achievement she has been consistently a — 
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‘“conservative-progressive’ institution — conservative 
enough to cling to the good in the old (and much of 
the old is eood ), and sufficiently progressive to realize 
and accept the new that is good (for some of the 
new is good).” 

The quotation is interesting as indicating the 
estimate—expressed perhaps in terins too strong— 
placed by one not a Friend upon the ideals of one 
of our typical institutions. 


‘If one at all conversant with the ideals of Friends 
education reviews the trend of modern education, he 
is at once impressed in a striking way with the man- 
ner in which Friends ideals are ‘being adopted. 
Others may have stumbled on to the idéals inde- 
pendently of Friends, but the important thing is 
that the educational atmosphere is permeated with 
ideals which Friends have long contended for. 


Friends antedated in their schools the present 
movement toward efficiency as an ideal, for they have 
ever put first the necessity of training up good men 
and women... They antedated the present movement 
toward manual training and practical studies, For 
example, Bloomingdale (Indiana) Academy many 
years ago was established as ‘‘Western Manual Labor 
School.” (Reeall also the ideals of early English 
Friends.) They antedated the present movement 
toward a longer term of school.. They antedated the 
present tendency to insist on sanitary conditions and 
look out for the physical health of students. One 
of the latest developments in Boston and Massachu- 
setts is the placing of nurses in charge of school 
children. To be specific, Earlham College has 
furnished the free services of a nurse to students for 
sixty years. 


A GENUINELY “CAUDABLE” AMBITION. 


“Ts it wicked to be ambitious ?” 

For thousands of Christian young men, coming 
from our schools and colleges each year and facing 
the concrete responsibility of making their own way 
in the world, the most perplexing of all moral prob- 
lems is wrapped up in this question. 

It is not always or usually a question expressed. 
The contradiction and puzzle of it seems so stubborn 
that many a young fellow dares not even bring the 
problem to a statement. The only chance, appar- 
ently, to avoid being altogether stopped by the riddle 
is to hold it off in the air somewhere, and by refusing 
to think about it, prevent it if possible from taking 
shape. — 

In.the end the recourse of many is simply to sear 
the conscience against the whole moral aspect of the 
question of ambition, and so take the way of the world 
for it—get just as much as you-can, and climb just 
as high as you can. 

What is the problem anyhow—what are the ele- 
ments which make it painful to the conscientious 
student ¢ 

The young man—often or even usually under col- 
lege influence—has. pledged himself to follow exactly 


and entirely the precepts of Jesus Christ. . The.col- 
lege says that’s the way to live. 
One of the precepts of Jesus Christ is, “Go and 


sit down in the lowest place for every 
one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he 
that liumbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

But his college has been training him for four years 
fo count on himself as entitled to a place a good deal 
better than the lowest ; he has been told over and-over 


again that his chances for distinction in later. life 


will be forty or fifty times better than those of people 
of equal ability who could not attend college, and he 
has been made. to feel all along that his alma mater 
expects him to push himself right up to the top of. the 
heap. 

In fact, to make himself a leader among men 
has been again and again impressed «on: him as: a 


religious duty. 


And that. is the very rub of it all:: How is he 
going to follow Jesus and be meek and lowly and 
humble and self-forgetful, and yet climb to the sposi- 
tion his school and friends expect of him ?: 

It is unhappy that there are not more Christian 
educators to take a vital interest in this special prob- 
lem and help honest young fellows to-study it out on 


the map of their own lives. 


In the first place, the young man in college ought 
never to be allowed to have the slightest doubt that 
Jesus meant just what He said. And the whole 
influence of every school of higher learning—whether 
Christian or not—ought to be swung to make students 
realize that’ what Jesus said is well borne out by 
the experience of humanity—by the history of the 
men who have struggled to get the highest seats at 
the feasts. 


An educator mature enough and knowing life well 
enough to be a teacher of. college students ought, 
out of experience and observation, to be ready to say 
with emphasis that the man who sets out in the 
world to make his name known or to accumulate a 
conspicuous amount of property or to achieve dis- 
tinction and power in public life, gets nothing in 
the end that’s worth his endeavor. A worthy teacher 
should be able, without cant or preaching, to make 
sound youths understand how empty at best are the 
rewards of any ambition staked on the world’s 
applause. 

Any such teacher should also be able to make his 
students feel that all attainments of character and 
capability are of inherent worth in themselves 
possessions just as valuable and desirable if totally 
unappreciated by the world as when they are the 
theme of admiration for millions. 


The young man who has the faith to believe this 
as others interpret the world to him, or the sight to 
see it as he looks out on the world for himself, will 
not find it hard to follow the injunction of the Master 
against exalting himself. 

He will perceive that to lay out his life with ref- 
erence to the height of distinction he may.attain. is 
as foohsh as to plan mountain climbing for a perma- 
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nent occupation. There is nothing on the mountain 
peaks worth spending one’s life. to get. 

Who willingly chooses to waste his life on nothing ? 
And he does waste it on nothing who “seeks great 
things for himself.” 

But what shall a young man do with all this aspira- 
tion, this sense of power, this consciousness of possi- 
bility, this impulse to achieve, this zest for the doing 
of deeds, which have been. crowding his heart fuller 
daily as his capacities have unfolded under the col- 
lege stimulus? 

Must he now trample these things out of his life 
and declare he will try neither to do nor to be any- 
thing in the world but what his uneducated and 
untrained neighbors might be ¢ 

No, never, never! It would be a craven and 
faithless embezzlement if after all the investment of 
high privilege in him he should for a moment be 
willing to be no more useful in the world than his 
uneducated fellows. Such recreancy. would be fraud 
on all those who have spent time educating him— 
fraud on the world; worst of all, fraud on God. 

Far otherwise, the obligation of the young man 
graduated from college is to take hold of the hardest 
and biggest task that he can find open to his hand— 
the hardest and biggest task that his faith iw .God 
and himself allows him to try—and then do it with 
all his might. 

The first Christian duty of any young man, and 
of the educated young man especially, is to put the 
very best of himself into the piece of the wor!d’s 
work which falls to him, whatever it is. To do 
anything in a second-rate fashion—to consent. to 
grade lower than the highest that one is capable of 
in efficiency for his own line of work—is spiritual 
high treason. 

But if a man does his very best in his own line 
of effort, he may thereby gain fame or power or even 
wealth ! 

Certainly. He may. On the other hand, he may 
very likely not get any of them. 

It doesn’t matter either way. The man who has 
in his soul the true, straight, uncanting aspiration 
that conforms to the spirit of the servant as it was 
in Jesus Christ, won’t care. Applauded or unap- 
plauded, rewarded or unrewarded, he will still keep 
on rendering the world the very best kind of work 
that is possible to his peculiar gifts and to his especial 
training, 

And he will not be “‘seeking great things for him- 
self.” He will be seeking them for men—and 
Christ—The Interior. 


SUPPOSE. 


Suppose that the Christian life, in its daily mani- 
festations, should come to be marked and known by 
simplicity and happiness. Suppose that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus should really escape from bondage 
to the evil spirits of avarice and luxury which infect 
and torment so much of our complicated, tangled, 
artificial modern life. Suppose that, instead of 


ed 


increasing their wants_and their desires, instead of 
loading themselves down on life’s journey with so 
many bags and parcels and boxes of superfluous lug- 
gage and bric-a-brac that they are forced to sit down 
by the roadside and gasp for breath, instead of wear- 
ing themselves out in the dusty ways of competition 
and vain show, or embittering their hearts because 
they cannot succeed in getting into the weary race 
of wealth and fashion—suppose, instead of all this, 
they should turn to quiet ways, lowly pleasures, pure 
and simple joys, “plain living and high thinking.” 
Suppose they should truly find and clearly show their 
happiness in the knowledge that Christ loves them, 
and Christ died for them, and Heaven is sure, and 
so set their hearts free to rejoice in life’s common 
mercies, the light of the sun, the blue of the sky, 
the splendor of the sea, the peace of the everlasting 
hills, the songs of the birds, the sweetness of flowers, 
the wholesome savor of good food, the delight of 
action and motion, the refreshment of sleep, the 
charm of music, the blessing of human love and 
friendship—rejoice in all these without fear or mis- _ 
giving, because they come from God, and because 
Christ has sanctified them all by His presence and 
touch. Henry vanDyke. 


Some Vielos on Present Day Copics 
GETTING INTO THE WORK. 


BY LEVI GREGORY. 


The editorial in the issue of Seventh month 14th, 
on ‘Better Get Into the Work,” and the articles 
referred to, are of so much interest that I cannot 
refrain from asking for a little space. 

If I understand how our branch of the Church 
was started, it was that George Fox and co-laborers 
went about preaching the Gospel of a personal 
Saviour, who would not only come and speak to 
individual needs, but would by His presence and 
power enable men to live pure, upright, clean lives. 
As a result of their labors, thousands believed and 
entered the fold. 

While many conditions have changed, there are 
today thousands hungering and thirsting for the same 
kind of food. Do we have it to hand forth? Cer- 
tainly the source of supply is the same and inex- 
haustible. California Yearly Meeting this year was 
a season of blessings. Each department reported 
much good work having been done during the year. 
Perhaps the greatest step taken was that of starting 
a Church extension fund. A number of Friends 
have for years felt the need of such a fund. So 
that last year the matter was referred to the perma- 
nent board. Although the subject was not taken up 
until the last session, and many important lines of 
work had already called for assistance during the 
yearly meeting, yet when this proposition was pre- 
sented, so deep was the feeling of need that in a short 
time nearly $2,000 was pledged. Since yearly meet- 
ing, inquiry has been made as to bequeathing means 
to this fund. With each meeting making a freewill 
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offering during the year, we feel that soon California 
Yearly Meeting will begin to answer some of the 
calls to ‘Come over and help us.” 

At Oakland we know what it means, and fully 
appreciate receiving help which, with the, strenuous 
effort of our people, has equipped us for the work 
in hand. 

While California Yearly Meeting has taken a wise 
step, the many calls for assistance we see in Tuk 
AmerIcAN Frienp shows that the need is general, 
and confirms the thought that this Church extension 
fund matter should be taken up by the Five Years’ 
Meeting. Our interests are common, whether East 
or West, and with the great activity on peace, edu- 
-cational and missionary lines, it would appear that 
the churches must be maintained and their member- 
ship increased, that these other important works 
may be sustained. 

Are there fields of need and opportunity? ~ Yes. 
I will mention one. In responding to calls from 
the State Sunday School Association some weeks ago, 
I attended Tulare County Convention, at Lindsay, 
and was surprised to find not only a great and grow- 
ing orange industry, but a number of Friends—and 
no meeting. At their request I have recently visited 
them again, and found some 30 Friends in and near 
the town, and others have purchased land, expecting 
to locate there later. This is certainly a fine outlook 
for a meeting. We trust that in the near future 
definite steps will be taken to start the work. . 

One way in which Friends in the East could help 
the work here and elsewhere would be to notify the 
nearest meeting of the removal and settling of their 
relatives in the West. Would you give a penny to 
have your relative or friend, living in Oakland, 
Alameda, San Francisco or Berkeley, have a personal 
eall or an invitation to attend Friends-meeting? If 
so, drop a card giving name and address to Mead A. 
Kelsey, 2130 Channing Way, Berkeley, or to Levi 
Gregory, 831 54th Street, Oakland, Cal., and care 
will be extended. Often to see a need is the call. 
And the way to get a thing done is to do it. 


Oakland, Cal. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have just read, with interest, the account of the starting of 


meetings in Oregon, which calls to mind an incident which 
was related to me by Cyrus Hoskins, Springbrook, Ore. He 
said that he was at work one day when he saw William Hob- 
son approaching. He told him he had come to invite him 
to meeting and had marked the trees so that he might find 
the way easily. If more of us would “blaze” trees for outlying 
members our meetings would be better attended. 


Thy friend, 


Gro. L. STABLER. 
Darlington, Md. 


To tHe Eprtor o-r THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


At Pasadena (Cal.) Quarterly Meeting, held at Long Beach 
Seventh month 23, 1910, the undersigned. was appointed by the 
quarterly meeting to write to Friends papers published in the 
United States, requesting that a general notice be inserted 
asking all pastors and monthly or quarterly meeting corre- 
spondents to notify our yearly meeting clerk, John Chawner, 


765. Summit Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., whenever members of 
their respective meetings move to California, 

In the past many Friends have settled in California and 
have failed to identify themselves with any of our meetings ; 
hence, sooner or later they have been lost to Friends, and, in 
some cases, lost to all church services. Friends’in California 
are beginning to realize how great this loss has been—one 
church of another denomination receiving between 50 and 60 
Friends into its membership. Se. 

Now Friends wish to take such steps as. shall enable them 
to claim their own and be helpful to those who should identify 
themselves with Friends as early as possible after coming to 
California. 

Very sincerely thine, 
Rost. C, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seventh month 29, 1910. Bir fer Bipot, 


To THe Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


-The Friends of Kansas City, Mo.,. have lately sold ‘their 
church property at a good price, and are now engaged in 
building a new meeting-house in a different part of the city. 

The building, when completed, which will be about the first 

of the new year, will be thoroughly equipped, not only for 
the regular services of the church, but also for Bible school 
Christian Endeavor work and the social side of church life in 
a large city, a phase of church work which is too much 
neglected. Our “plant” will cost, when completed, about 
$12,000, and be free from debt. 
: The location we have chosen and which, we think, is an 
ideal one, is in a moderate residential district now unchurched 
for about ten blocks, and it is the thought of our members to 
enter this new field and serve that locality as a neighborhood 
church, adapting our methods to théir needs and become, by 
so doing, a spiritual and moral center. 

Our highest aim is to help people to help themselves to 
obtain a wider and better view of that great life, the life of 
Jesus Christ, that His life may become the governing power 
of theirs, and to know no methods, no doctrines and no 
beliefs but as means to that end. 

We wish to try the experiment, if it be an experiment, if 
a Quaker church under such conditions can gather in and 
build up from those around us, and if the vision of the 
Christ life as it has come to us will appeal to and be inviting to 
others. ‘To assist us in this,, we are on the lookout for a 
pastor to act as our helper, guide and inspirer, as our present 
paston J. D. Mills, cannot remain with us on account of ill 
nealth. 


Thy friend, 


Henry V. Cuasr 
810 Glen Airy Place, Kansas City, Mo. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


_ Lewis W. McFarland, who has acceptably served as pastor 
in the meeting at New London, Ind., for the past two years, 
has accepted a call to remain another year. 


The work, started by George W. Adams at Quilcene, Wash., 
three years ago, has grown. A new church building has been 
erected, which was dedicated the 3d ult. Samuel B. Taylor 
is serving as pastor. 

J. Farland and Emma G. Randolph, who have acceptably 
served as pastors in Amboy Friends Meeting for the past two 
years, have accepted an invitation to remain another year. 
Emma G. Randolph will probably take another charge for 


part of the time, but their address will continue to be Amboy, 
Ind. 


Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting was held the 4th inst. at 
wWewport, R. I. The Evangelistic Committee recommended 
the employment of a field worker to labor in the quarterly 
meeting. The meeting endorsed the proposition and author- 
ized the committee to proceed in the matter as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made. 


Following is the leading Editorial Note in the Canadian 
Friend for Eighth month: 

“It is with pleasure we note that our Ontario Legislature 
has prohibited the showing of prize-fight pictures, in response 
to an aroused public sentiment against the demoralizing influ- 
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ence of such exhibitions. Similar steps have been taken in 
many other countries for their suppression. The passing of 
the prize-fight itself is close at hand, which marks the upward 
trend of public sentiment against a degrading relic of bar- 
barism.” 


Contentnea Quarterly Meeting was held the 23d ult., at 
Woodland, N. C. Stephen S. Myrick and Pres. L. L. Hobbs 
each made an address. ‘The business sessions were occupied 
with reports from the various standing committees to be sent 
up to the yearly meeting. There were two sessions of the 
quarterly meeting. Dinner was served on the grounds. The 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work reported that repairs 
had been made on two of the old meeting-houses,,and that 
two new meeting-houses were in process of construction in the 
quarterly meeting. 


Leanah Hobson closed her pastoral work at Lewisville, Ind., 
the last First-day of Seventh month. She was located in that 
meeting three years. She and her husband expected to attend 
North Carslina Yearly Meeting. From there they will go to 
Mt. Airy, N. C., where Leanah Hobson will do pastoral work. 
The Friends meeting at Mt. Airy is prospering. The Friends 
here have a good stone meeting-house and a new manse, 
which is furnished. A good Bible school and C. E. Society 
are maintained, and Mt. Airy is a growing city. 


Sand Creek Quarterly Meeting occurred at Sand Creek, 
Bartholomew County, Ind., the 23d and 24th ult. Nathan and 
Esther Frame were present and preached with their usual 
vigor. While their work has been considerable, they expect to 
see many yet brought to the knowledge of the Truth. 

Elwood Lewis, Marshall, Ill., also acceptably attended. His 
energetic manner of expression was an inspiration. 

The business of the quarterly meeting was transacted har- 
moniously. 

A memorial of Phebe A. Cox, a minister, deceased a few 
months ago, was read and directed forwarded to Western 
Yearly Meeting. 


Some idea of the work which our friend, Robert C. Root, is 
doing as Pacific coast representative of the American Peace 
Society, can be gained from the following, which is taken 
from one of his private mailing cards: “Will deliver addresses 
on ‘International Peace or Arbitration’ by appointment; aid 
high school or college students and others to prepare essays 
and orations on ‘Peace or Arbitration,’ and supply peace liter- 
ature and bibliographical references for those who desire 
them. Coaching lessons in history and economics also given. 
Depository of peace literature and free reading room in office, 
at 619 O. T. Johnson building, Fourth and Broadway,’ Los 
Angeles, Cal.” 


Marion Lawrence, general secretary of the International 
Sunday-School Association, is urging every one who can, to 
go on the Sunday-school tour to Mexico City, Ninth month 
6th to 24th, because he says the workers in old Mexico need 
our presence, help and encouragement. The occasion for the 
tour is the fourteenth annual convention of the Mexican 
National Sunday-School Association, which meets in Mexico 
City Ninth month oth to r4th. It is of special interest to 
Friends to know that E. M. Sein, the general secretary of the 
work there, is a Friend, and until he went into his present 
work was prominent in our missionary efforts in that country. 
To quote from Marion Lawrence’s bulletin, he is “a native 
Mexican, who devotes his whole time to the Sunday-school 
work of Mexico, under salary of the International Associa- 
tion.” 


Parker Moon writes from Nara Visa, New Mexico, com- 
mending our Editorial Contributor for his article in the issue 
for Seventh month 21st, and continues: “I have been a 
reader of THe AMERICAN FRIEND and Friends Review for over 
fifty years, and it has ever been a welcome visitor in our home. 
Especially has this been true during the last five months since 
my wife and I have been away from Friends and meeting 
privileges, with the exception of a short visit which I made at 
Spring Lake, Tex. We are located at present on a large cattle 
ranch in Texas, where our son is superintendent. We.came 
here for our health, and have found an open door for labor 
in Nara Visa. I teach a Bible class in the Union Bible School, 
made up of three different denominations. The Methodists 
have invited me to preach for them next First-day.” 


The second annual conference of Friends in western Canada 
was opened at 10 o'clock A. M., Seventh month goth, at Chain 
Lakes Meeting-House, Sask. After an hour of worship a 
business session was held. Susan Baker was appointed secre- 
tary. Certificates for Arthur Dann and Eliza Dann, from 
London Yearly Meeting, were read and a warm welcome 
extended to those Friends. The Epistle from the yearly meet- 
ing was read and thankfully received. 

At the afternoon meeting the superintendent gave a report 
on the work in the West and-also outlined some plans for the 
future. The question of how best to reach scattered mem- 
bers who cannot attend meeting was discussed, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a draft of a letter to be 
sent them from the conference. It was decided to hold the 
conference for 1911 in Victoria; B. C. 


Since the conference has no legislative powers, a concern - 


arose to have a quarterly meeting formed for the West, which, 


owing to the great distances, would meet for the present but 


once a year at the same time as the conference. William I. 
Moore was appointed to lay the matter before the monthly 
meetings for their consideration and, if approved, that the 
request be sent forward for the establishment of such a meet- 
ing. 

The meetings on First-day were well attended, and were 
favored with the Master’s presence. 

The weather during the conference was very favorable, the 
fierce heat that had done so much damage to. the crops in 
some sections having moderated very much. Meals were 
served in the ante-room of the meeting-house, and this gave 
opportunity for pleasant social fellowship. Special singing 
had been arranged by a choir of voices, which added much 
to the profit and pleasure of the meetings. 


BORN. 


RicH.—At Fairmount, Ind.,. Seventh month 26, 1910, to 
Herman and Jennie Rich, a daughter, Dorothy Helen. 


DIED. 


Bonp.—At her residence near Jonesboro, Ind., Seventh 
month 28, 1910, Mary Bond, wife of Asa Bond. She was a 
birthright Friend, and for forty-five years an elder. 


CHAPMAN.—At her home near Bloomingdale, Ind., Seventi 
month 26, 1910, Anna (Rawlings) Chapman, aged fifty-eight 
years. The deceased was a consistent Christian, who will be 
greatly missed. 


CLARKE.—At Milton, N. Y., Fifth month 2, 1910, Caroline 
Hallock, daughter of George and Sarah C. Hallock and wife 
of Edgar H. Clarke, in her sixtieth year. She was for many 
years an elder and overseer of Marion (N. Y.) Monthly 
Meeting. The loss to the meeting and community is great, as 
she was very active in Christian work. 


Hopson.—At her home near Fairmount, Ind., Seventh month 
27, 1910, Mary Hodson, aged eighty years. 


Paxson.—At her late residence, 1611 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Sixth month 4, 1910, Mary, wife of the late Richard 
Paxson and daughter of Elihu and Alice Coates Pickering, in 


-the ninetieth year of her age. 


Educational Notes. 


Friendswood (Tex.) Academy will be in charge of Prof. 
F. H. Clark, formerly of Haviland, Kan. 


Nebraska Central College, at Central City, Neb., has just 


finished the raising of funds for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural department. 


Haviland Academy, Haviland, Kan., will be in charge of 
Henry H. Townsend, principal; Anna R. Townsend, assistant ; 
Ethlyne Shoemaker, elocution, and Jessie F. Hudson, music. 


New Providence Academy, New Providence, Iowa, closed 
its twenty-ninth year Sixth month roth. The fall term 
will open Ninth month 5th with the -following instructors: 
Albert F. Styles, principal; Mary P. Michener and Cora M. 
Styles, assistants. Jessie Tansey will instruct in music. Prof. 
Styles has been principal there for ten years. 


————— 
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Last year Bryn Mawr College enrolled 337 undergraduate 
and 88 post-graduate students. Of the latter class, 12 were 
resident fellows, 4 European fellows, and 72 graduates. 


Haverford College is building a.hall for chemical labora- 
tories and lecture rooms. It will contain two stories and a 
high basement, and when equipped will furnish every facility 
for years to come. Its cost will be about $55,000. 


The past school year at the academy at Friendsville, Tenn., 
under the care of Prof. D. W. Lawrence, was very satisfac- 
tory. The enrollment reached 125. The income from tuition, 
gifts and endowment was about $12,000. Prof. Lawrence will 
be in charge the coming year. 

New catalogs for Fowler (Kan.) Friends Academy are out 
announcing the school for next year under the care of Prof. 
E. E. Hadley, principal, and the former assistant, Mary Frank- 
lin, Wilmington, Ohio. The prospects are good for the com- 
ing year. 


The outlook for the coming year at Central Academy is 
very promising. The results in manual training were: very 
satisfactory last year. ‘The teachers are Prof. E. T. Albertson, 
principal, and’ Louise Estes. The third teacher and athletic 
director have not been employed. . 
~ Work on the $30,000 administration building for the Pacific 
College is being rapidly pushed, as the subscription was com- 
pleted Seventh month 4th. At the commencement, four young 
men received bachelor degrees, and 14 young men and women 
were, graduated from the academic department, a large per- 
zentage of whom intend to take college courses. Wun. J. 
Reagan has been appointed acting president for the year. 


A new academy building, size 50 x 54 feet, is being con- 
structed at Northbranch, Kan. The basement was finished in 
Seventh month, and the carpenters began on the frame struct- 
ure about the 1st inst. The subscription has reached about 
$4,500, which will almost complete the building. Josephine A. 
Smith, Monterey, Mass., will be principal next year, and 
Estella A. Glover, Northbranch, Kan., assistant. 

‘Moses Brown School reports a very successful year as 
regards numbers as well as work, and general school spirit. 
The usual vacation repairs are going forward, and the upper 
middle house hall is to be reconstructed so as to make it much 
lighter and more convenient. The prospects for the coming 
‘year are very encouraging, there being an unusual number of 
applicants already. 


A new heating plant is being installed at Vermilion Acad- 
emy, Vermilion Grove, Ill. Arthur O. Bailey, B.S., Penn Col- 
lege, is principal; Edith C. Shugart, A.B., Earlham, and 
Elizabeth Dean Bailey, A.B., Penn College, are assisting. 
Vaga M. Dale will, be instructor in music. Prospective stu- 
dents are being canvassed, and, though the competition 1s 
strong, the academy has a good prospect for the coming year. 

Guilford College has just been the Mecca of North Carolina 
Friends, the yearly meeting being accommodated in its halls 
from the2d to the 7th inst. Of the teachers, several are 
studying during the summer—Raymond Binford, in the 
Department of Fisheries at Beaufort, N. C.; C. O. Meredith, 
at Berlin, where he has spent a year; A. Wilson Hobbs, at the 
University of Chicago; D. D. Carroll, at Columbia; Bernice 
Craig, at the Boston Conservatory of Music. 


Friends University, Wichita, Kan., graduated a splendid 
class of young men and. women, 22 in number, last Sixth 
month, as the tenth graduating class from the college. Almost 
the entire class will engage in teaching, Christian work or 
pursue their studies in lines of graduate work. Friends Uni- 
versity is growing stronger each year, and the outlook for 
IgI10-II is very encouraging. It is the purpose to enlarge and 
strengthen the work in all departments as rapidly as possible. 


Laurence Friends Academy, Gate, Okla., begins its sixth 
year on Ninth month 12 with prospects for the largest enroll- 
ment-in its history. Situated 75 miles from any high school 
of importance, with hundreds of young people within the 
sphere of its influence and scores looking towards entering, it 
is sofely needing help to build a boys’ cement stone cottage at 
once. Henry C. Fellow and Melissa S. Fellow have the work 
in charge for next year. 


‘wing is in process. 


During the past year Whittier College, Whittier, Cal., has 
had the largest attendance in its history, and more than $10,000 
has been added in improvement and equipment. The teaching 
force has been enlarged and strengthened, and a Biblical 
department has been added. The alumni are spending $2,500 
on the athletic field, thus making Hadley Field one of the 
best in southern California. The feeling in the yearly meeting 
and the.community toward the college is the best it has ever 
been, The friends of the college feel that much has been done 
the past year toward the permanency and stability of the insti- 
tution. 


—— 


The Friends Bible Institute and Training School at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, had 120 enrolled last year, 11 finishing the three- 
years’ course. Instruction is given not only in the Bible, but 
in other related ‘studies, especially in English. During the 
course opportunity is offered for much practical experience in 
evangelistic, pastoral and city missionary work. One of the 
chief needs met by the school is that of men and women who 
feel called to the ministry but have missed their chance for an 
early education. With this end in view, an academy depart- 
ment has been added the past year, with the co-operation of 
the Board of Education of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 


Considerable repair and improvement work is being done 
about the main building at Friends University, Wichita, Kan. 
A general overhauling of the heating plant for the north 
Several new radiators are being placed. 
The roof and tower have been repaired. Considerable work is 
being done in wiring the building for electric lights, which 
are to be placed at once in the “gym,” Russell Hall and other 
most used rooms. These improvements, together with many 
in the dormitories, will provide the very best.accommodations 
for the large body of students expected. 

Prof. Harvey and family have returned from a visit to 
Alberta, Canada. 

Prof. Stranahan addressed the Y. M. C. A. in the city 
Seventh month toth. 

Josiah and Margaret Binford left South Hall the first of the 
present month. Henry and Ruth Cox take their places. The 
Binfords have endeared themselves to many students by their 
years of faithful sérvice and will be greatly missed. By hard, 
self-sacrificing work, they have made the Hall a popular place 
for the young women. The Board is quite fortunate, however, 
in obtaining so efficient a superintendent and matron as Henry 
and Ruth Cox. 


—ny 


On Sixth month roth, Friends Select School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., closed a very successful year’s work. The grad- 
uating class, 34 in number, was the largest in the history of 
the school. Fourteen students expect to enter Haverford, 
Princeton, Wellesley, Vassar and Wilson Colleges and the 
University of tennsylvania the coming year. 

At the commencement exercises, George H. Warner, Ger- 
mantown, delivered a most helpful address upon “The Choice 
of Reading in Building Character.” 

During the summer the buildings are being entirely 
renovated, new manual training and drawing rooms are being 
arranged, and a new class room added, so that the equipment 
for the coming year will be more efficient than heretofore. 

Two of the teachers, Walter W. Haviland and E. Theresa 
Wildman, are spending the summer abroad, and seven others, 
Annie Balderston, Nellie J. Davis, Sarah H. ‘Cheyney, William 
V. Dennis, Louis, W. Crouikshank, Emily C. Longnecker and 
Lucile Wheeler, are doing advanced work in Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University. 

For the coming year the Departments of Physical Training 
and Manual Training will be separate, and much enlarged 
courses will be given in each of these fields. 

The outlook for a successful year is especially bright. 


aS) 


The faculty for Penn College for the year 1910-11 has been 
completed. _ Clarence M. Case, who has been pursuing his 
studies in. Harvard and Brown Universities for three years 
past, will be in charge of the Department of History and 
Sociology. W. Irving Kelsey, formerly president of Pacific 
College, graduate of Earlham, and of the Theological Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, will head the Biblical 
Department. Prof. Wm. E. Berry, who has been in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the past year completing his work for ‘his 
doctor’s degree, will return to the chair of Greek. Dr. John A. 
Spyker has been secured as Professor of Education and 
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PENN COLLEGE, oskatoosa, towa 


URING the forty years of her existence, Penn 

College has always been presided over by 

men of high ideals and excellent ability. This fact 

in a measure accounts for her standing, education- 

ally in the state, her splendid equipment, the high 

grade of her faculty, and the magnificent character 
of her graduates. 


The plant consists of five buildings, well equipped 
and adapted to the use of the Institution. The 
Campus contains sixty-five acres excellently located 
in the north edge of Oskaloosa. There is a faculty 
of thirty Professors, Assistants and Instructors. 


Work is offered in the following lines :—College, Academy, Biblical, Music, Commercial, Art. 


The atmosphere of Penn College is of that quality which contributes to the making of strong 
well-balanced character. Parents desiring a wholesome place to school their children will do well 


to select Penn College. 


Oskaloosa has always taken pride in Penn College. In proof of this, witness the financial 
support rendered and the number of Oskaloosa young people who receive their education at Penn. 
The quality of a college is made known by the extent to which it is locally patronized. 


Psychology. Professor F. C. Stanley, a graduate of Simpson 
College, who has received his master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, will be Professor of Chemistry. 
H. E. Crow, of Friends University and Haverford College, 
will serve as Professor of Biology. Ernest A. Zeliadt, of 
Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland, will be principal of the Com- 
mercial Department. Grover C. Hawk will serve as Y. M. 
C. A. secretary. Roxy Magness, a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege of Expression, and a teacher of wide experience, has 
been secured to succeed Lola I. Perkins in the Department of 
Expression. Mabel E. Warren, a graduate of Chicago College 
of Physical Culture, will care for the work in physical culture 
for women. The outlook for a successful year is very prom- 
ising. Conditions were never more favorable from every 
point of view. 

The past year at Fairmount Academy was characterized by 
an excellent school spirit and splendid co-operation of stu- 
dents, patrons and faculty. The increased attendance necessi- 
tated the purchase of several new seats for the assembly hall, 
which were placed wherever room could be found, and still 
there were not enough for all the students. Several had to do 
their studying elsewhere in unoccupied rooms. To relieve this 
congested condition, the Board has planned the erection of an 
addition, 68 feet wide by 84 feet long. This will give ample 
space for assembly room purposes; also two new recitation 
rooms, a boys’ coat room and toilet and a girls’ cloak room, 
rest room and toilet, all on the second floor. The first floor 
will be used for agriculture, auditorium and athletics. The pro- 
posed course in agriculture is meeting with hearty approval, 
and promises to meet a much felt need. It is expected that 
courses in manual training and domestic science will also be 
given. The gift of four acres of land by Nixon and Louisa 
Rush has done much to encourage improvements. 

A teacher for history and two classes of Latin has not yet 
been secured, but the other members of the faculty for the 
coming year are: Chas. L. Coffin, principal, Mathematics ; 
Wm. M. Cochran, English and Pedagogy; Dora M. Ellis, 
Latin, German and Elocution; B. G. Porter, Science and 
Agriculture; Richard Haworth, Biblical Department; Edith 
Phillipy, Instrumental Music. 


NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE 


CENTRAL CITY, NEBRASKA 


q@ Controlled by Nebraska Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

q Railroad facilities: Main Line Union 
Pacific, one hundred and thirty miles 
West of Omaha, branch of C. B. & Q. 
Ninety miles from Lincoln, also branch 
of Union Pacific. 

@In addition to the regular College 
and Secondary courses, opportunity is 
given to study Agriculture, Music and 
Business. 

@ The development of pure morals and 
Christian character is emphasized. 


Q For catalogue and further particulars, 
address 


S. J. McCRACKEN, President, Central City, Neb. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Is Situated in a Beautiful Suburb of Philadelphia 
ona Tract of Two hundred and twenty-five Acres 


r 


BOUT sixty of these were laid out seventy years ago as a park for the new College. | They have been 
A improved since then, and now supply every facility for healthful reticement and recreation. Cricket, 
foot-ball, tennis, golf and skating are the out-door sports for the students, and for these there is every 
advantage. On this tract there are (a) Founders’ Hall, opened in 1833, now containing the scientific labora- 
tories and, in a new wing, the College Dining Hall; (b) the Library, containing 55,000 books, and ample 
space for reading and study, with 273 periodicals and many pamphlets; it is open all day for free use; (c) 
Barclay Hall, a dormitory for 80 students, opened in 1877; (d) Chase Hall, for recitations ; (e) Whitall 
Hall, for mechanical work and draughting; (f) the Observatory, with two equatorials and a full line of 
minor instruments; (g) Lloyd Hall, a dormitory; (h) the Gymnasium, a building costing $50,000, and con- 
taining a main room 60 x 90 feet, swimming pool, bowling alleys, reading room and trophy room; (i) 
Roberts Hall, containing college offices, an auditorium seating 1000 persons, and fireproof rooms to house the 
valuable autograph collection of the late Charles Roberts; (j) Merion Hall, a dormitory accommodating 37 
students ; (k) the new power plant; -(1) the hall for the Haverford Union, the gift of Alfred Percival Smith ; 


(m) a Chemical building under construction. 


The Faculty contains the following, all men of learning and experience: 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., LL.D., President, LEGH WILBER REID, Ph.D., 
and Professor of Ethics. Professor of Mathematics. 
ALLEN C, THOMAS, A.M., Librarian, FREDERICK PALMER, Jr., A.M., Dean, 


LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., and Associate Professor of Physics. 


John Farnum Professor of Chemistry. LEON H. RITTENHOUSE, M.E., 


Associate Professor of Mechanics d Electricity. 
FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Ph.D., ay ; 


Professor of English Literature. RICHARD MOTT GUMMERE, Ph.D., 
HENRY SHERRING PRATT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin. 
David Scull Professor of Biology. THOMAS KITE BROWN, Jr., A.M., 
JAMES A. BABBITT, M.D., Instructor in German. 


Physical Director and Associate Prof. of Physiology. CLARENCE E. NORRIS 
LU Re s s, 


RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D., Instructor in German. 
Professor of Philosophy, 
OSCAR MARSHALL CHASE, S.M., Registrar, 
and Instructor in Drawing. 


A. GUY H. SPIERS, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Romance Languages. 


ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL.D., RAYNER W. KELSEY, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Commercial Law and Banking. Instructor in History. 
DON C. BARRETT, Ph.D., A. H. WILSON, A.M. 
Professor of Economics. Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK, Ph.D., JOHN P. GIVLER, 
Professor of English. Instructor in Biology. 


The annual cost of maintaining this Faculty is over $50,000, which is about one-half the total 
running expenses of the College, including the board of students. The charges, including board, room 
rent and tuition, are as follows: 


[loyal ei lallians ics. «sscateemmecs tanwacedya-6- $575 
arclay tialles22\ 0c .jcamemeeneree ys ence - 500 and $450 
Founders. «blall. cic coo caer. omanetawe 400 
IMetrons Clallecss ceo cas ee eon seca es 400 and $375 


Board for all students is the same, irrespective of position of the room. Scholarships, ranging from 
$100 to $300 and partly won in open competition, may reduce the above expenses. 

Haverford is especially a Friends’ College, though one-half of its students are members of other 
denominations, received on equal footing. Its managers desire to make it a headquarters for Quaker 
scholarship and ideals, and invite the co-operation of all favorable to this conception. 


For Catalogue and other Information, address the President, Haverford, Pa. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1910. 
JESUS NEARING JERUSALEM. 
Matr. 20: 17-34. 


GoLpEN Text.—The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many. Matt. 20: 28. 


READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
_ Second-day, Eighth month 15th. 
ing Jerusalem. Matt. 20: 17-23. 


_ Third-day, Eighth month 16th. 
ing Jerusalem. Matt 20: 24-34 


LESSON VIIT. 


DAILY 
Jesus near- 


Jesus near- 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th. fferi 
foretold. Matt, 8: 27-33. Asean 

Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th. Seeking 
greatness. Mark 9: 30-37. 


Sixth-day, Eighth month roth. 
ample. John 13: 1-17, 

Seventh-day, Eighth month 2oth. 
blind eyes. Isa. a2: 1-8. 

First-day, Eighth month 21st. 
rative. Mark 10: 32-45. 


Christ’s ex- 
To open 


Mark’s nar- 


Time.—Early in spring of 30 A. D. 

Place—Somewhere in Perea, east of 
the Jordan; then at Jericho. 

Parallel passages,—Mark 10: 32-52; 
Luke 18: 31-34 (for verses 17-19) and 
18: 35-43 (for verses 29-34). 

This lesson records what is usually 
called the third announcement by Christ 
to His disciples of the coming suffering 
and death. It is really the fourth 
recorded. (See Matt. 16-21;.17: 12, 22). 
Previously Christ had said that He 
“must,” or “is about to,” but now He 
says plainly that He is actually on the 


THE VERY TIME 
WHEN POWERFUL FOOD IS MOST NEEDED. 


The need of delicate yet nutritious 
food is never felt so keenly as when a 
convalescent, gets a set-back on account 
of weak stomach. Then is when Grape- 
Nuts shows its power, for it is the most 
scientific and easily digested food in 
the world. 

“About a year ago,” says a Kansas 
woman, “my little six-year-old niece, 
Helen, left the invigorating and buoyant 
air of Kansas, where all her life she had 
enjoyed fairly good health, to live in the 
more quiet atmosphere of Ohio. She 
had a complete change of. diet consisting 
of a variety of food, and, of course, a 
change of water, somehow she eventu- 
ally contracted typhoid fever. 

“After a long siege her case seemed 
hopeless, doctors gave her up, and she 
was nothing but skin and bones, couldn’t 
eat anything and for weeks did not 
know even her father or mother. Her 
parents, wishing to get something deli- 
cate and nourishing, finally hit upon 
Grape-Nuts food for her, and it turned 
out to be just the thing. 

“She seemed to relish it, was soon 
conscious of her surroundings and be- 
gan to gain health and strength so rap- 
idly that in a short time she was well, 
playful and robust as if she had never 
been ill. 

“We all feel that Grape-Nuts was the 
predominating factor in saving the 
sweet littie girl’s life.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


way to Jerusalem, where the suffering 
and death are to take place. 

17. “The twelve disciples apart.” This 
implies that there must have been other 
followers. (See 19:2). 

18. “Up.” Literally true; Jerusalem 
was high up upon the hills. “Betrayed.” 
Better “delivered,” as in R. V. It is the 
same word as in verse 19. “The chief 
priests and scribes.’ The Sanhedrim 
or great council of the Jews. “Condemn 
Him to death.” The council could not 


put to death—that right the Romans | 


reserved to themselves. 

19. “To crucify.’ Mark and Luke 
simply say “kill.”’ “The third day he 
shall be raised.” R. V. Luke says that 
“they understood not these things.” This 
may help to explain what seems to us 
the out-of-place petition for the sons of 
Zebedee, which follows. 


20. “Mother of Zebedee’s children.” 
Salome, possibly the sister of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. See Matt. 27: 26, and 
Mark 15:40. Luke omits this incident. 

21. “Command,” etc. R. V. Possibly 
suggested by statement in Matt. 19: 28. 
This would be taken literally, and their 
early discipleship, and, if Mary were 
their aunt, their relationship would 
make them feel a strong claim for dis- 
tinction. No doubt their motives were 
mixed, some good and some selfish. 


22. “Ye know not what ye ask.” They 
entirely mistook the nature of the King- 
dom. “Are ye able to drink the cup that 
I am about to drink?” The cup was a 
metaphor to represent the lot which was 
to come. It is equivalent to “Have you 
counted the cost?” Are you ready to 
make the utter self-sacrifice that ] am 
about to make? “Baptism,” ete. The 
R. V. omits this clause in Matthew, but 
retains it in Mark. Another simile for 
the coming death. The coming suffering 
was so overwhelming as to resemble 
immersion in water. The whole thought 
is, “You ask for thrones; can you die, 
and in spirit suffer death before death, 
as I do? Can you take up the cross, and 
come after me, and go to the throne by 
the way I take?” “We are able.” A 
reply full of confidence, but given in 
ignorance of what it really implied. 

23. “My cup indeed ye shall drink; 
but to sit on my right, and on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but it is for 
them for whom it hath been prepared of 
my Father.” R. V. Rank in the King- 
dom does not go by favor, but by desert. 
The nearest thrones are prepared for the 
truest followers, whether they are 
apostles or not. Note that Jesus states 
the general principle, and does not say 
that a place of honor will not be theirs. 

24.:The -ten by---their indignation 
showed that they shared the same ambi- 
tion as the two. The faults we see in 
others are the ones of which we are con- 
scious exist in ourselves. 

25, 26. The rebuke is a gentle one and 
resembles that recorded in Matt. 18: 2-5. 
The meaning seems to be that “the Gen- 
tiles are tyrannized over by rulers and 
their underlings, and that the tyranny 
of the underlings is worse than that of 
those who are supreme.” Greatness 
among the Gentiles implies exercise of 
power over others. But this is not to be 
the method of the Kingdom; in it service 
is to be ithe test of greatness. “Minister.” 
“Servant.” Literally “deacon.” 

27. “Whosoever would be first among 
you shall) be your servant,” literally 


“bondservant,” a different word from 
that in verse 26. He is to be willing to 
perform what are considered to be 
menial services. ; 

28. Compare I Tim. 2:6. Christ takes 
His own life as a pattern of the temper 
and spirit after which His followers 
should strive. “He came of His own 
free will.” (John 10:18). “A ransom 
for many.” A ransom by means of 
which many are set free from bondage, 
captivity, etc. Many is compared with 
one. It was not for His own personal 
advantage that He sacrifices His life, 
but one life was a ransom for many 
lives. How this is done surpasses 
human understanding. 

29-30. The story of the blind men is 
found in all three of the synoptics, 
though some variations: Mark and 
Luke have only one man, and Mark 
gives his name Bartimeus. (Read all three 
accounts.) Jesus and His company had 
crossed the Jordan and reached Jericho 
on the way to Jerusalem. As it was the 
time of the Passover, there must have 
been great crowds at Jericho. 

31. “Rebuked.” The cry of the blind 
men seemed to them to be an intrusion. 

32. “Stood still.” “The cry of need 
never found Jesus too busy to help.” 
“What will ye that I shall do unto 
you?” It is often, perhaps generally, 
necessary that need should explain it- 
self. To attempt to formulate one’s 
need places it clearly before the needy 
one himself and makes him feel his own 
helplessness. : 

32. Literally, “Received sight again.” 
Showing they had not been born blind. 


Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 21, I9QI0, 
DUTY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
II Tim. 2: 1-13. : 

DAILY READINGS, FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Eighth month 
Ex. 5: 19-23; 6 


Second-day, 


t Patience 
in dark days. 


15th. 


SiGe Ts 

Third-day, Eighth month 16th. Duty re- 
warded. Josh. 14: 6-15. 

_Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th. A trying 
situation. cts 26: 19-29. 

Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th. Duty in 
peril. II Cor. 11: 23-33. 


Sixth-day Eighth month roth. 
Acts 4: 13-23. 

Seventh-day, Eighth month 2oth. 
need, Rom. 5: 1-5. 


No surrender. 


Graces we 


Peter tells us that our Lord left us an 
example that we should follow His 
steps. In Hebrews we read that for the 
joy that was set before Him, He en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame. 
The outward appearance of things was 
altogether discouraging as the cross 
drew nearer; Judas betrayed, Peter 
denied, and the rest forsook Him and 
fled. Then there was the burden, spirit- 
ual as well as physical; but beyond 
these things Jesus saw the joy of vic- 
tory, of leading many sons to glory; so 
He endured. But His patience was not 
merely passive; it was also persevering. 
Jesus didn’t merely wait; He also 
worked, and His work was. crowned 
with achievement. 

There is a sort of patience that merely 
strives blindly to overlive present difh- 
culties, and there is a patience that looks 
confidently toward the conquest of difh- 
culties. Paul’s lesson is that to the 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE, ®'S2Mo"P 


THE EARLHAM GATE AND THE INTERURBAN STATION 


ARLHAM COLLEGE maintains sixteen departments of instruction as follows: 
Philosophy and Education, History and Political Science, Greek, Latin, 
German, Romance Languages, English, Biblical, Public Speaking, Mathe- 

matics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Physical Culture and Music. 

The present members of the ‘faculty have done graduate work in the 
following Institutions: American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Basancon, 
Berlin, Bonn, California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Indiana, Jena, Michigan, Munich, the 
Sarbonne, Syracuse, Wisconsin and Yale. 

Sixteen units are required for entrance and thirty-eight credits for graduation. 
Graduates of first-grade 
secondary schools are 
admitted upon certificate. 
The expense for the college 
year for tuition and board 
1s $250.00. 3 

The College is in 
almost continuous session, 
there being four terms of 
twelve weeks each during 
the year. Students can 
enter at the beginning of 
any term. The Fall Term 
opens September 27, Igo. 


jae Nae ‘a s 


Address the President. EARLHAM HALL 
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Christian there is no mere struggle to 
survive, but there is the assurance of 
victory and reward. ‘Faithful is the 
saying.” 

Then again we read of the afflictions 
that work a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory,—of the chasten- 
ing that yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. A lady tells of a cocoon 
of a rare and beautiful butterfly that she 
watched over carefully that she might 
see the perfect beauty blooming from 
the tomb-like chrysalis, until one day 
she saw the struggle of the escaping in- 
sect, and, moved with pity for it, she 
took the scissors and clipped the re- 
straints to free the glorious wings for 
which she had eagerly waited. Too late 
she learned that her pity and solicitude 
had ruined the power and beauty of 
those wings, and that by stopping the 
struggle which meant to it development 
she had given the butterfly a marring 
for beauty and crippled and_ helpless 
wings instead of buoyant flight. 

Duties are not necessarily disagree- 
able, but the man who does his duty 
without regard to its agreeableness is 
the only one that can be depended on. 
Loving is always a duty, but if we love 
only those who love us we do not differ 
from the sinner. Loving one’s enemies 
marks the Christian. Mark Tapley en- 
joyed being jolly only when things gen- 
erally were so disagreeable that it 
counted for something. 

The new version is suggestive in its 
rendering of the third verse. . Paul en- 
courages his son Timothy not simply to 
“endure hardness,” as we used to read 
it, but to come into hardship in a fellow- 
ship of suffering. Read this verse— 
“with me,” then the eleventh—‘with 
Him”—dying and living, enduring and 
reigning, all in fellowship one with an- 
other, and, above all, with our Leader 
and Example. 


Events and Comments 


— 


The good people of New Mexico are 
now in a strenuous campaign to elect 
delegates to the new State Constitutional 
Convention that will be helpful to pro- 
hibition, as they desire to have prohibi- 
tion either incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion, or have it submitted to a vote of 
the people as a separate proposition. The 
State Anti-Saloon League is especially 
energetic and is putting every cent 
of money into the fight. which it can get 
hold of. The State superintendent of 
the league used about $800 of his own 
funds. It would greatly help the cause 
if those who feel inclined to do so 
would send a check to the Anti-Saloon 
League, Albuquerque, New Mexico, at 
once, stating that it is for their prohi- 
bition campaign. 


The judicial election which occurred 
in Tennessee last week and resulted in 
a disastrous defeat to the organization 
Democrats is of national interest as sig- 
nifying that the spirit of political inde- 
pendence has penetrated the hitherto 
impregnable fastness of the solid 
South. ‘The victory was won by a coali- 
tion between Republicans and State-wide 
prohibition Democrats. The fact that 
Governor Patterson was the leader of 
the regular Democrats and had incurred 
deep resentments on account of his pre- 
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cipitate pardon of Colonel Cooper on the 
day that his conviction for killing Sen- 
ator Carmack was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, alienated many Democrats 
from the organization ticket. 

In the alliance with the Republicans, it 
is understood the State-wide Prohibi- 
tion leaders tacitly agreed to a modifi- 
cation by the next Legislature of the 
liquor law from rigid State prohibition 
to county option. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether the coalitionists can 
control the Legislature. 


NOTICE. 
PROGRAM. 


Bible school and Christian Endeavor 
assembly of Western Yearly Meeting, to 
be held at New London, Ind., Eighth 
month 16th, 17th and 18th: 

THIRD-DAY EVENING. 
5. Devotional. 
. Address, Pres. Robt. L. Kelly. 
FOURTH-DAY MORNING. 

8.00. Quiet hour, Edward Woodward. 

9.00. Song service. 

9.15. Reports and appointment of 
committee on officers and place. 

10.00. Rest. 

10.15." Assembly, 
Woodward. 

11.30. “Needs of the Church,” Pres. 
Rls Kelly: 

FOURTH-DAY AFTERNOON. 

1.15. Devotional. 

1.35. “The C. E. Society and Civic 
Reform,” Oliver Weesner. 

2.00. The co-operation of the old and 
young people in the work of the church. 

2.20. Experience meeting along C. E. 
lines by the assembly. 

SRICe SL. 

. Address, Pres. Robt. L. Kelly. 
FOURTH-DAY EVENING. 

30. Devotional. 

oo. Address, Elbert Russell. 


FIFTH-DAY MORNING. 
. Quiet hour, Leora Klester. 
. Song service. 
5. Address, Elbert Russell. 
9.45. “Making the Bible School Go,” 
Geo. C. Leavering. 
10.15. Rest. 
10.30. Address, Elbert Russell. 
11.15. Round Table, Bernard Henley. 


FIFTH-DAY AFTERNOON. 

1.30. Devotional. 

1.50. Address, “On the Field,” Geo. CG 
Leavering. 

2.30. Missionary Superintendent. 

2.45. Rest. : 

3.00. Report of committee on officers 
and place. 

3.30. Miscellaneous. 


FIFTH-DAY EVENING. 
Rally Meeting. 
7.30. Devotional. Junior program, 
Nora L. Casand; address, Jehu Reagan. 


INFORMATION. 

Bible schools and C. E. societies are 
requested to send delegates. 

Lodging and supper the first day will 
be free, and after that lodging and 
breakfast free each day. 

Delegates will please send _ their 
names, if possible, two weeks before the 
Assembly, so that the entertainment 
committee may be able to make the 
assignments. Send all names to Rev. 
L. W. McFarland, New London, Ind. 

The interurbans make connection with 


Edward 


sermon, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per. 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2s5c. Cash with order. j 


FOR SALE—8-room house in good condition ; 
plumbed for both natural and artificial gas, 
water in kitchen. Lot 65 x 240 feet, barn, gar- 
den and chicken yard. Some fruit trees. Two 
minutes walk from Earlham College and West 
Side Meeting. Near city and interurban car- 
lines. For particulars, address, J. G. GILBERT, 
226 College Avenue, Richmond, Ind. | 


OUMME R CIAL 


YON SEENG 


HALF TONES 
L4NE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W. Cor. 10°" & ARCH 
PHIILADEL PH 1A 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street sete: Philadelphia 


€ 


I the Clover Leaf Railroad at Kokomo 


and Frankfort. 

East-bound trains due at Russiaville 
8.03 A. M. and 4.27 P. M. 

West-bound trains due at Russiaville 
10.28 A. M. and 6.06 P. M. 

Conveyances will be provided to carry 
delegates from Russiaville to New Lon- 
don. 

We are very fortunate to have Prof. 
W. E. M. Hackleman, of the Hackle- 
man Music Co., in charge of the music. 
He is a leader of wide reputation and 
large experience in conventions. 

You are invited to bring your friends 
to this—one of the greatest assemblies 
we have ever held. 

Pror. E. T. ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Bible School and Education, 
Plainfield, Ind. 
CHarity OWENS, 
Supt. Christian Endeavor, 
Noblesville, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toto. 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 18th. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 22d. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 
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Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, Philosophy and the Natural 


Sciences. 
and homelike surroundings. 


Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 


For catalog, add@vess Guilford College, 


FINANCIAL 


fay Fann MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


‘ WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


Departments in Bible Study, Music and Domestic Science. 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone 


Fall term will begin September 6th. 


North Carolina 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones ; Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. (Ee ENN 
Yarnall vy a7 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
(118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


The Provident Life =< Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwares 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
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FRIENDS UNIVERSITY 


is one of the Accredited Colleges of Kansas. 


To obtain this recognition, under the laws of the State, 


it is necessary for a college to establish and maintain courses as comprehensive as those of the State 
University, and to have the fa -ilities for equallv strong and efficient work. This recognition gives the 
students the opportunity to secure State Teachers’ Certificates upon the completion of their College 
courses, and also admits them unconditionally to the State Un‘versity for graduate work. 


The College of Arts and 
Sciences offers a variety of 
courses with the privilege 
of election to suit the tastes 
and needs of the students. 

The Biblical School is 
thoroughly. Orthodox and 
Evangelical. Offers compre- 
hensive courses in Biblical 
history, languages, literature 
and kindred subjects. Spe- 
cial attention is given to 
the preparation of Christian 
workers for the various lines 
of Church work. 


Educational, (Teachers’), 
Musical, Commercial and 
Academy Courses are also 
offered, thus giving students 
the opportunity for almost 
any work they may desire. 

The University is located 
in easy reach of the city thus 
bringing the students, who 
wish to obtain work as a 
means of helping to defray 
expenses, into close touch 
with the business centers. 

The social, moraltand 
religious atmosphere in and 
about the College tends to 
establish and enlarge post- 
tive Christian character. 


Mild and healthful climate, a rapidly growing city of nearly 60,000 people without saloons, and the vast expanse 
of wonderfully productive land, together with the educational advantages, make Wichita and the Arkansas Valley a 
very attractive place for residence. For catalog and other literature 


Address the President, FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, Wichita, Kan. 


FAIRMOUNT, INDIANA 


Incorporated in 1884. Endowed in 1904. Controlled by 
Friends. Prepares for college. Offers courses in Music, Elocu- 
tion, Drawing, Agriculture and Teacher Training. Christian 
character inculeated. Two years’ Bible Course with Richard 
Haworth, A. M., as instructor. Prepares for active, responsible 
Christian service. Deepens spiritual life and increases faith in 
the Bible. Young people called to ministry given practical aid 
in developing gifts. Best moral and religious atmosphere. All 
students join in noonday prayer meeting. . Free scholarships in 
Bible course. Transfer scholarships in Academic courses. Certif- 
icates of equivalency granted. Dormitory well kept. Faculty 
of college graduates. Tuition low. Board reasonable. Location 
beautiful. 


Fall Term Begins September 5th 
C. L. COFFIN, B. S., Principal 


FAIRMOUNT ACADEMY 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


FORMERLY FRIENDS SCHOOL 


THE GYMNASIUM 


THE NINETY-SECOND YEAR OF THE SCHOOL 
ON ITS PRESENT SITE 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER TWENTY-FIRST 


The aim of the School is to provide Educational Facilities of a 
high order for such pupils as are likely to profit by the superior 
instruction offered and to respond to a liberal system of discipline. 


THE FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL ARE: 


1. Good Location and Healthful Conditions of Living. 

2. Complete Equipment for thorough College-preparatory work. 

3. ALarge and Efficient Teaching Staff. 

4. An unusually earnest body of pupils and a wholesome school 
spirit. 


For Catalogue and further information, address 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HEN I enter Heaven’s portals, 
Vee See its glory open wide, 
And my loved ones gather round me, 
Will my soul be satisfied ? 


When the wisdom that earth longs for | 
Pours its treasures at my feet, 

And Time’s questions all are answered, 
Will my triumph be complete? 


When eternal life uncloses 
Like a boundless sea before, 
And the hand of Heaven beckons, 
Can I linger on the shore? 


No, no; the thirst of God will urge me, 
Onward, onward, like the tide, 

Glad the endless days before me, 
I shall ne’er be satisfied ! 


—Washington Van Dusen. 
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Events and Comments 


— 


The attempted assassination of Mayor 
Gaynor, New York, last week by an un- 
balanced man who cherished a grievance 
because he had been discharged from a 
position in the Dock Department is an- 
other instance where a good and worthy 
official was made to suffer because he 
was an official. Fortunately the bullet 
which entered the neck did not strike a 
vital part, and recovery seems assured. 


The Government agricultural report 
for Eighth month indicates a very large 


crop of corn, even beyond the great crop, 


of last year. Throughout a great part 
of the country, and especially in the 
South, the condition reported is above 
the average for this date. Im only five 


States is it much below the average. 
These are Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Michigan and Oklahoma. 

Sugar consumption of the United 


States in the fiscal year just ended was 
larger than ever before and was also 
drawn more largely from our own fields 
and plantations. ‘whe average consump- 
tion per capita was 82 pounds. In sup- 
plying this sugar, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the beet sugar fields of the United 
States contributed in each case larger 
quantities than ever before; the Philip- 
pines contributed a larger quantity than 
at any other time since annexation, 
while the returns from the cane fields 
of the United States were slightly less 
than in several earlier years. 


The Pan-American Congress, in ses- 
sion at Buenos Ayres last week, ex- 
tended the life of the Pan-American 
Railway ,Commission; and it urged the 
preparation of a plan and a budget for 
building a through rail route from 
Mexico City to Buenos Ayres—a route 
of which detached links are already in 
existence. It is estimated that about 
3,600 miles remain to be built, and in the 
Andes engineering difficulties will be 
encountered; but the project is not an 
impossibility, and the day may not be 
far distant when a citizen of the United 
States, or of Canada, for that matter, 
can go by rail all the way to Cape Horn. 


The British Parliament adjourned for 
three months without receiving a specific 
announcement from the party repre- 
sentatives, who were conferring in the 
hope of effecting a compromise on the 
question of altering the constituency and 
powers of the House of Lords. No 
fewer than 12 conferences were held, 
but the proceedings were kept religiously 
secret, and Premier Asquith has gone 
no further than to say that the negotia- 
tions were of a character to justify their 
continuance. It is alleged that as a part 
of the general plan to adjust legislative 
policies there has been an agreement 
that will provide a settlement of the 
Irish question, and a scheme for a joint 
committee to act in case of deadlock is 
declared to have received consideration. 
These are, doubtless, only conjectures. 
The joint committee plan, which would 
save the House of Lords as it is, sounds 
more like a desperate Unionist ‘“‘feeler” 
for popular support than like a compro- 
mise to which the Liberals would agree. 
Parliament reassembles Eleventh month 
15th. 


- It is a relief from the usual lamenta- 
tions to find a statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicting an 
early and immense increase in the 
world’s supply of wheat. This is Com- 
missioner Carleton, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, who was talking to a 
convention of millers at Minneapolis not 
long ago. Reckoning the present total 
production of wheat at something over 
3,000,000,000 bushels, he ventured the 
estimate that in the next forty years it 
would be increased to 5,500,000,000, a 
gain much beyond any possible increase 
of the world’s population. 

This is to come, in Carleton’s judg- 
ment, from the continued extension of 
the acreage devoted to wheat and by 
the increased yield yer acre through im- 
proved agriculture, not only in this 
country, but in Canada, in Argentina and 
in Russia. He deals in such very large 
figures that we need take them only as 
conjectural. ‘Their chief significance is 
in their contradiction of the recent as- 
sumption that the world is in danger of 
outgrowing its capacity for providing 
food. The fact is that even in this 
advanced age only a very small part of 
the world has even approached the pro- 
ductive capacity of its soil. In this 


‘country, with vast areas of fresh land 


awaiting cultivation, we very early 
abandoned the ‘old farms for the new, 
and this same process has been going 
on, upon a large scale, in the general 
world supply of food. Some of the 
older European countries still feed the 
most of their population from their own 
soil, but the main reliance has been upon 
the new fields that produced their great 
crops. with little labor—the United 
States, then Russia, then Canada and 
South America in turn. 

As long as there is still a vast acreage 
in these countries undeveloped, the sup- 
ply cannot give out; but the cost of 
labor and of transportation is gradually 
overcoming the original advantage, and 
each year makes it more imperative not 
only to increase the acreage, but to in- 
crease the production of the soil. The 
great wheat-growing areas, in either 
hemisphere, are still so far from the 
most elementary standards of scientific 
asriculture that the dismal predictions 
of exhaustion are absurd. 
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Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
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page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 
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NOBODY KNOWS BUT MOTHER. 


“Nobody knows of the work it makes 
To keep the home together, 

Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
Nobody knows but mother. 

Nobody listens to childish woes, 
Which kisses only smother : 

Nobody’s pained by naughty blows, 
Nobody, only mother. 

Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 
Nobody, only mother. 

Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another 

Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody, only mother. 

Nobody knows of the anxious fears 

Lest darlings may not weather 

The storm of life in after years, 
Nobody knows but mother. 

Nobody kneels at the throne above 

To thank the Heavenly Father 

For the sweetest gift, a mother’s love, 
Nobody can, but mother.” 


“Our individual Christianity is not 
worth sending to the heathen unless we 
abide closely in the Vine and bear the 
fruits of the Spirit.” 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VOT ae NV Lt. 
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BROKEN WINDOWS. 


It is always the fate of a deserted house to have 
its windows broken. There seems to be a kind of 
unwritten code, which boys in all towns faithfully 
and promptly execute, that neglected buildings are 
to have their windows stoned. As soon as grass 
begins to grow around a building and the signs of 
neglect appear, the boys gather, almost unconsciously, 
as vultures do about the carcass, and the windows 
are forthwith pelted out. It makes no difference 
where one travels in ‘‘civilized’”’ countries, he is sure 
to find deserted buildings with broken windows and, 
if he takes pains to investigate, he will find the tell- 
tale stones inside. 

There are many reflections which might be made 
upon this strange, but nearly universal, custom. I 
have referred to it because I can discover a tendency 
quite similar to it in us all, and I hope to make it 
serve as a parable. What the boys do to deserted 
houses, we are all inclined to do to dilapidated per- 
sons. The moment a man in our neighborhood begins 

to go wrong and slips down hill in his own self-respect 
we are apt to adopt toward him an attitude which 
hastens his further dilapidation. We cut off our 
relations with him, we make him feel that we have 
stopped trusting him, we change our whole tone 
toward him, and we do our best to make him realize 
that he is an Ichabod. We reduce him to the con- 
dition of the neglected house, so that all passersby 
may see his dilapidation and know that his valuation 
has gone down. 

The natural result of thus breaking the windows 
of the human house is that it becomes very difficult 
for the man himself to recover the lost valuation. 
Just when he most needs to be softened and tendered 
he is hardened and stiffened by the new attitude of 
his neighbors toward him. He finds himself left out 
of the circle in which he used to be, and he is com- 
pelled to grope about alone precisely at the time when 
a kindly hand is most needed. ‘What is the use of 
trying,” he says, “when everybody is against me? 
I know that I am down, and all the world knows 

- it too.” 

What we Christians ought to learn is the Saviour’s 
way of dealing with these dilapidated human houses. 
He broke no windows! He went to work at once 


to repair the damage and to restore the lost valuation. 
There was an unjust and corrupt tax-collector who 
was so conscious of his moral dilapidation that he 
dared not face the Master as He passed through his 
town. He climbed a tree to watch Him from afar 
in the hope perhaps that the sight of Him might 
do him good. The Master spied him in his hiding- 
place, called him down from his tree, and told him 
It melted the hard- 
A great, good soul believed 
in him and was willing to be in his fellowship. He 
faced about and started upon a new life from that 
“Tf I have taken anything wrongly from 
What no amount 


that he was going to his house! 
ened man on the spot. 


moment. 
any man, I will restore fourfold!” 
of window-breaking would have done, a few words 
He rose to a belief in himself 
because somebody else believed in him. 

This lesson needs to be learned. Many a man 
stays a drunkard because all good people deserted him 
Many a woman has 


of love accomplished. 


when he began to go wrong. 
gone down to degradation because her good friends 
withdrew when she took her first steps in the paths 
We must learn, like Napoleon, to concen- 
Instead of 


of sin. 
trate all our forces at the weak spot. 


imitating the boys with their stones, we must seek 


to raise the valuation of the man who is starting out 
to spoil himself and we must rally about to heighten 
the worth of the woman who is beginning to drift 
to a lower level of life. We have supposed that we 


were in danger of encouraging the sinner if we gave 


him the support of our fellowship, but we may learn 
from the Master that the surest way to make sin 
loathsome to a person is to soften and tender him 
with the friendship of a strong and kindly spirit 
and to assure him that if his fellows still believe in 
him he may be sure that God does. R. M. J. 


QUAKERISM UNDER REVIEW. 

It seems a little strange that German scholars, 
famed for their research into every nook and corner 
of knowledge, should have been so long in discovering 
Geo. Fox and the Quakers, but now that his journal 
has been translated and the reviewers are at work, 
he and the Society of Friends seem to be receiving a 
due measure of attention. The current number 
of the Friends Quarterly Examiner contains an 
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extended summary by Isaac Sharp of a series. of 
articles from the pen of Pfarrer Theodor Sippell 
on the “Origin of Quakerism.” The discussion 
reveals not only a knowledge of the older works on 
the subject, but of “The First Publishers of Truth” 
and of “Studies in Mystical Religion” “as an intro- 
duction to the Rowntree series.” Speaking of the 
Rowntree series, Pfarrer Sippell ‘doubts whether 
the time is yet ripe for welding into a ‘standard work’ 
the net result of enquiry into George Fox and his 
times. The necessary preparation,” he says, “is by 
no means complete, inasmuch as we know but little 
in detail of Seekers, of Levellers, and of the begin- 
nings of Deism and Rationalism, whilst the very close 
relations between the spiritual life of Holland and 
England during the whole of the seventeenth century 
have never been thoroughly examined.” 

The study is most suggestive and original. Its 
distinction between mysticism and prophecy is pecul- 
larly helpful in analyzing the early Quaker move- 
ment. “The mystic,” to quote from Isaac Sharp’s 
summary, “is detached from everything earthly, and 
lives not in history, but in the everlasting presence 
of God. He has no other mission but to sever 
himself from the world; he no longer lives, but 
God lives in him; for him time is as eternity, and 
eternity as time. 

“The prophet, on the other hand, lives and works 
in history. The world is for him the scene of a 
mighty struggle between good and evil; the history 
of mankind a succession of ever new and greater 
revelations. He feels himself an instrument in God’s 
hand to prepare the way for the future realm of 
fulfilment. It is easy to understand how mysticism 
and prophecy can intermingle. The experience of 
immediate divine revelation is common to both, as 
also the opposition to second-hand religion, to theo- 
logians, to ceremonies and outward ordinances. But 
on closer observation we find a characteristic dif- 
ference between them. To the mystic the divine 
afflatus is constant; the human susceptibility variable. 
In the prophetic inspiration the human susceptibility 
is constant, whilst the springs of divine revelation 
are intermittent. 

“As the history of all times shows, prophecy has 
an innate tendency towards enthusiasm. When 
God speaks, all flesh must be silent. From the 
moment when God speaks in and through the prophet, 
his human consciousness is destroyed ; God speaks and 
acts through him, but he becomes the unconscious and 
involuntary medium. 

“We must have this clearly before us if we are to 
grasp the character of the prophecy of George Fox.” 


Fox was both a mystic and a prophet, but the origin 
of Quakerism ‘‘would be a psychological riddle had 
not Fox been more than a quietist mystic and the 
founder of a school of prophets.” He was an organ- 
He “felt himself called to the re-estab- 
lishment of the degenerate Church in apostolic power 
and authority. This idea in Quakerism forms the 
only counterpoise against the tendencies of radical 
spiritualism and enthusiasm that destroyed other 
communities.” ' 


izer as well. 


Sippell uses considerable space tracing parallels 
between the English Seekers and the Dutch “Collegi- 
ants,’ and “it would be of the utmost importance if 
proof could be found that the views of the Seekers 
and ‘Collegiants’ were in all respects identical.” But, 
as Sippell points out, this is a field for more extended 
investigation. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


QUAKERISM BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 
I. Beginnings in Oregon (Concluded.) ~ 

In accordance with the directions of the minute, 
Chehalem Monthly Meeting was set up Sixth month 
1, 1878. San Jose Preparative Meeting, California, 
had been established in 1873, but the Oregon body 
was the first monthly meeting to be set up on the 
Pacific coast. fact 

The list of charter members, printed in 1893 by 
Newberg Monthly Meeting, included the following and 
their families: Wm. Hobson, Samuel Hobson, John T. 
Smith, Henry Austin, Zimri Mendenhall, David J. 
Wood and Cornelius Davis. The list included 29 
names. But the minutes of the first meeting mention 
also Rebecca Clawson, Cyrus and Matilda Hoskins 
and Byron Morris, whose certificates were soon 
received from their meetings in the Eastern States. 
There were probably others whose names are not given 
who were present and took part from the beginning. 
By First month 14, 1879, the following, several of 
them with families, had been received by certificate 
or otherwise: Rebecca M. Lewis, Rebecca Clawson, 
Mary Emily Clawson, Edwin D. Pool, W. Macy 
Hadley, Elizabeth M. Fuson, Daniel Morris, Nathan 
and Elizabeth White, Abner B. George, Albert M. 
Hoskins, William Ruddick, Thompson Hutchens, 
Marcus Blair, Riley Smith, Jane Crator and John 
Townsend. Other members continued to be received 
almost monthly, 24 being accepted at one meeting, 
Second month 1, 1879. 

This was less than five years after William Hobson 
first set foot in the Chehalem Valley, and the mem- 
bership of the monthly meeting was close around the 
100 mark. The story is like that of Quaker con- 
quests in the early days. By faith the vision of 
William Hobson had already been transmuted into 
reality. 

In the fall of 1878 the place of meeting had been 
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changed from David Wood’s home to a building east 
of Newberg, owned by John T. Smith. It was 
described to the writer recently by the owner as a 
shack about 15 feet by 20 feet in dimensions, so low 
that a tall man could not stand upright in it, with a 


large, rock-built fireplace and a chimney of sticks and 


mud. 

This was in the early years of the revival move- 
ment among Friends, and the first Oregon meeting 
as yet-knew no pastor. Visiting ministers and other 
Friends occasionally favored the new settlement. 
John Scott, of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Mary- 
land, was present at the opening of Chehalem Monthly 
Meeting. Robert W. Douglas, returning from a 
religious visit to Australia, was present at the 


RESIDENCE OF DAVID J. AND MARGARET WOOD. IN,THE UPPER ROOM 
CHEHALEM MONTHLY MEETING (LATER NEWBERG) WAS SET 
UP SIXTH MONTH I, 1878. 


second session of the monthly meeting, and remained 
for some weeks. During 1879 and 1880 the frontier 
community was visited by four Friends from Indiana: 
Elwood ©. Siler, a minister, with his companion, 
Josiah Morris, and Jared P. Binford, a minister, 
with his companion, Amos H. Hill. 

In the winter of 1878-1879, in the old, moss- 
covered shack described above, broke out the revival 
movement among Oregon Friends. Many of the 
Friends had seen religious revivals in the Society in 
the Middle States, and no doubt the spirit of the 
movement was carried West by those who built up 
Chehalem Monthly Meeting. There was no visiting 
minister present, and no professional evangelist. In 
that respect it was quite a “Friendly” revival meet- 
ing. A reading meeting had been established in 
addition to the regular meeting for worship, and this 
developed spontaneously into a religious revival. 
Many indifferent people and not a few hardened 
sinners declared their allegiance to Jesus Christ and 
made application for membership in the local meet- 
ing. The accession of 24 members at one monthly 
meeting, as mentioned above, was one of the results 
of this first religious revival among Oregon Friends. 

In 1880 Friends began to meet in a new building 
east of Newberg, near the shack previously occupied. 
From the time the monthly meeting was established 
a committee had been at work making plans and try- 
ing to raise money for a building. The pioneers had 
not great funds to draw upon, and subscriptions came 


slowly. Once failure seemed inevitable, and all sub- 
scriptions to date were declared null and void. But 
the next year brought better fortune, and the meeting- 
house was built. In the early fall of 1880 the new 
building was near enough to completion to accommo- 
date the people, and on the rough, improvised benches 
Friends met in their first meeting-house builded in 
Oregon. 

During the year 1880 arrived, with their families, 
Jesse and Mary Edwards, Plainfield, Indiana, and 
Ezra Hl. and Amanda Woodward, Mooresville, 
Indiana, In the same year, from Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa, came Dr. Elias and Mary 
Jane Jessup, with their family. These Friends are 
mentioned especially because they were destined to 
take a large part from the time of their arrival in the 
religious and educational work of the new community 
of Friends. 

The planting and growth of ‘the settlement of 
Friends at Newberg really tells the story of Quaker 
“beginnings” in Oregon. But the steps to a quarterly 
and a yearly meeting may be quickly outlined. 

The name of Chehalem Monthly Meeting was 
changed to Newberg in 1886, and the next year Alder 
Monthly Meeting was established in Wallowa County. 
This second monthly meeting in eastern Oregon, 
about 300 miles from Newberg, grew from a settle- 
ment of Friends begun in 1880 by William P. Samms 
and family, who removed to that place from Geneva, 
Kansas. 

The request for a monthly meeting at Alder was 
united in by Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting in 
1887, and in the same year lowa Yearly Meeting 
granted that the two monthly meetings in Oregon 
be formed into a quarterly meeting. In accordance 
with this action, Newberg Quarterly Meeting was 
set up Eleventh month 12, 1887, at Newberg. 

Friends were coming by cohorts to various parts 
of the Northwest by this time, and monthly meetings 
were established as follows: Middleton, 1888; Rock 
Lake (Wash.), 1889, discontinued the next year; 
Marion, 1890; Dundee, 1891; Salem, 1891, estab- 
lished by a Church extension committee of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting; Springbrook, 1892; Portland, 
1893; Upper Dry Creek (near Dixie, Wash.), 1893; 
East Chehalem,. 1893. 

The setting up of the above monthly meetings 
brings the story to its climax and conclusion in the 
establishment of Oregon Yearly Meeting. 

II. Establishment of Oregon Yearly Meeting. 

The vision of a yearly meeting had beckoned 
Oregon Friends from the beginning. Mary B. Pink- 
ham, during her second visit to Oregon, said to a 
friend residing in the Willamette Valley: “I see 
a monthly meeting of Friends in this valley, a quar- 
terly meeting and, I think, a yearly meeting.” Such 
had been the desire and prayer of many Friends, 
and just about one score of years after the above 
prophecy, faith was to become a sight. 

There is recorded an interesting attempt of Oregon 
Friends to join with those of California in estab- 
lishing a joint yearly meeting. Friends in the two 
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sections were in close relations. Joel Bean, San 
Jose, and Caleb Baldwin, Pasadena, were present 
when Newberg Quarterly Meeting was set up in 1887. 
In Fifth month of the following year a committee 
was appointed by Newberg Quarterly Meeting to 
confer with Pasadena Quarterly Meeting with refer- 


Disappointed in this plan, Oregon Friends pro- 
ceeded shortly to build alone. The aggregate mem- 
bership in the Northwest was growing fast. The 
report for 1888 showed 363 members. The next 
year the figures had grown to 466, and in 1890 they 
were 516. As soon as Salem Monthly Meeting was 


* 
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OREGON YEARLY MEETING WHEN IT WAS SET UP IN SIXTH MONTH, 1893. THE UNFINISHED YEARLY MEETING-HOUSE WAS LATER 
FACED WITH PRESSED BRICK. 


ence to the feasibility of establishing a yearly meeting 
that should hold its sessions in alternate years in 
California and Oregon. The plan, however, did not 
mature at all. Pasadena Quarterly Meeting had not 
responded to the suggestion in Eleventh month fol- 
lowing, and the committee was released. 


established, in 1891, the Friends there united with 
those of Marion Monthly Meeting in asking for a 
quarterly meeting. This request was endorsed by 
Newberg Quarterly Meeting in Fifth month, 1891, 
and just one month later the same meeting requested 
Iowa Yearly Meeting to grant a yearly meeting of 
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Friends in Oregon. Of course, Salem Quarterly 
Meeting had not yet been granted, but that did not 
keep Friends from building a little into the future. 
Pioneers of the West are used to far distances. 

They did not build amiss in their plans. Salem 
Quarterly Meeting was set up in Eleventh month, 
1891, and the yearly meeting quickly followed. The 
story of the setting up of the first yearly meeting of 
Friends on the Pacifie coast is told succinctly in the 
following, the opening minute of Oregon Yearly 
Meeting: 


A request was presented from the Friends residing in 
Oregon, comprising the two quarterly meetings of Newberg 
and Salem, asking that a yearly meeting be established at 
Newberg, Ore., in Sixth month, 1893, and to be known as 
Oregon Yearly Meeting. 

This meeting, without a dissenting voice, unites in granting 
the request, and with the approbation of other yearly meet- 
ings, the meeting will be opened at the time suggested in 
the request. 

Minute No. 23 of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
from the 8th to the 15th of Ninth month, 1891 

STEPHEN M. Hap rey, Clerk. 

The committee on the nomination of a delegation to attend 
the opening of Oregon Yearly Meeting report the following: 
Isom P. Wooton; Margery E. Wooton. This meeting unites 
with the recommendation, and the Friends named are 
appointed to that service. 

Taken from the minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting, held from 
the 6th to the 13th of Ninth month, 1892. 

SrepHen M. Hantety, Clerk. 

With a full recognition of the providences of God, and under 
a sense of the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the unity of 
the Holy Spirit, and with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
involved in such a step, the Friends of the States of Oregon 
and Washington met according to appointment, and pursuant 
to the foregoing decision of lowa Yearly Meeting with the 
concurrence of the other yearly meetings, and with twelve of 


the delegates appointed by nine of the yearly meetings, pres- 


ent, viz.: Isom P. Wooton and Margery E. Wooton, of lowa 
Yearly Meeting ; Emma Spencer, of Indiana; Nathan H. and 
Susan Clark, of Western; Ruth S. Murray, of New England; 
Washington and Naomi "Hadley, of Kansas; Levi and Ruth 
Mills, Edward R. Walton and Cecil E. Vance, of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, the organization of Oregon Yearly Meet- 
ing was effected at Newberg, in the State of Oregon, on the 
27th day of Sixth month, in the year of our Lord, 1893. 
Under the authority of the foregoing delegation. 


Levi Mis, Isom P. Wooton, 
Secretary, Chairman, 

Aside from the appointed delegdtes’ mentioned 
above there were other ministers and workers from 
various yearly meetings, including, most happily, 
Samuel and Rachel Bottomly, members of London 
Yearly Meeting. It was a fine coincidence that the 
latter Friends should witness the fruition of the work 
begun by Robert and Sarah Lindsay thirty-four years 
before. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting was organized with the 
following permanent officers: Presiding clerk, 
Thomas Newlin; reading clerk, Jane H. Blair; 
recording clerk, Laura E. Minthorn; announcing 
clerk, Jesse Edwards. John Henry Douglas was 
made head of the evangelistic and Church extension 
work. The discipline of Iowa Yearly Meeting was 
adopted pro tempore. 

The various lines of Church work were taken up 
enthusiastically—home and foreign missions, First- 
day schools, peace and arbitration, Christian 
Endeavor, temperance and education—all were given 
an eager hearing. 


The work of evangelism and Church extension 
perhaps created the greatest enthusiasm. The quar- 
terly meeting superintendents gave glowing reports 
of special meetings held and large numbers of people 
converted, renewed or sanctified. Liberal plans were 
made for securing evangelists and pastors for the 
future, and over $600 was subscribed to aid in the 
work. The encouragement received along this line 
from many visiting Friends is well illustrated by the 
following extract from a local paper referring to a 
minister from a yearly meeting in the Middle West: 
“Every ear was open with expectancy when he arose 
to speak, * * * He spoke with no uncertain 
sound, and committed himself most unqualifiedly to 
the pastoral system.” 

Nor was the statistical report calculated to give 
pause to the new yearly meeting, which was follow- 
ing so many of its sister yearly meetings in swinging 
far away from the old-time Friendly methods. Dur- 
ing the preceding year the membership had increased 
from 955 to 1,363, and of the accessions 201 had 
been by request. There were nine monthly meetings 
and seven other meetings reported, and the total 
number of ministers was 30. 

A commodious new meeting-house was far enough 
on its way to completion to accommodate the first 
yearly meeting, and at one session the liberal sum of 
$3,345.25 was subscribed toward its completion. 

So began Oregon Yearly Meeting, and so ended 
the first great chapter of Quaker pioneering in the 
Northwest. It must have been with peculiar feelings 


‘that the yearly meeting voiced its memorials of 


Mary B. Pinkham, Rebecca Clawson and William 


.Hobson, and sent a message of love to Rebecca M. 


Lewis, Portland, the aged representative of the 
earliest pioneers. 

Less than two decades had passed since William 
Hobson, standing upon the summit of Chehalem 
Mountain, saw as a vision in the sparsely-settled 
valley a prosperous settlement of Friends, with a 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meeting. Within that 


‘little span of years the vision had become a reality. 


The history of Friends, like secular history, had 
written its heroic story of an “Oregon Trail.” For 
the hand of Jehovah was with the children as with 
the fathers, and by the power of His might Quakerism 
was still expansive. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VIRILE VIRTUES. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


One cannot but feel a deep respect for the man 
who from a sense of duty joins the army and yvolun- 
tarily takes upon himself the tremendous sacrifice of 
war. Not only does he assume the fatal risks of 
battle and the dreary monotony of camp life, but he 
gives up also his business, his family, his hopes and 
plans for the future. All of these are destroyed or 
delayed. The things which most men hold most dear, 
in a spirit of self-surrender are given up to his 
patriotic devotion, his conscientious fidelity to con- 
viction. 
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This, of course, is the best side of the question. 
The other sides are black enough. But such fidelity 
is not only ennobling to the martyr, but is an example 
which will tone up the standards of those who are 
able to appreciate it. War deserves all that General 
Sherman says of it; but it teaches, in such a spec- 
tacular way that he who runs may read, certain les- 
sons which are not so readily taught elsewhere. 

But it is at best a surrender for the sake of 
destruction. Are there no constructive causes, causes 
which make for peace and brotherhood, which germi- 
nate, perhaps less spectacularly, but with equal cer- 
tainty, the same virile lessons of self-denial? Let 
Richard Watson Gilder answer: 

*Twas said: “When roll of drum and battle’s roar 

Shall cease upon the earth, oh, then no more 

The deed, the race, of heroes in the land.” 

But scarce that word was breathed when one small hand 

Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong 

That had its victims crushed through ages long; 

Some woman set her pale and quivering face, 

Firm as a rock, against a man’s disgrace; 

A little child suffered in silence lest 

His savage pain should wound a mother’s breast; 

Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 

And risked, in Truth’s great name, the synod’s frown; 

A civic hero, in the calm realm of laws, 

Did that which suddenly drew a world’s applause; 

And one to the pest his lithe young body gave 

That he a thousand thousand lives might save. 

There will be plenty of opportunities in the days 
of peaceful development to show, even in a higher 
degree than war can exhibit, the qualities which 
make for strength of character. The man who every 
day persistently does his duty, when the world is not 
looking on and applauding, is really doing a harder 
thing than the man who, under the influence of a 
tremendous resolve, faces the guns of a hostile army. 
The civil officer who gives his valuable time to the 
service of the State, the citizen who takes a perennial 
interest in his local surroundings, the doctor who faces 
a dread disease, and the thousand sacrifices of family 
life, which wives and mothers exemplify daily, count 
for more and are worth more than the heroism of 
deadly conflict. Christ came not to bring peace on 
earth, but a sword; and the battles of Christianity 
have yet to be fought. 

But whatever remedies are needed for the losses 
sustained by the reign of peace must be applied by 
our schools. They can make our young people soft 
and easy; or they can make them faithful to duty, 
strong to suffer, strong to do. It is not so much a 
matter of didactic teaching or of example as a matter 
of the spirit and practice of approaching the daily 
tasks. 

Three influences, all of them good in their place, 
have had by their abuse an unfortunate effect upon 
American education. One of these is the kinder- 
garten idea applied to children above the kindergarten 
age. A second is the idea, usually associated with 
the name of the German philosopher, Herbart, that 
interest is essential to mental development. The 


truth of this it is not necessary to deny; but when’ 


teachers try to make everything interesting and there- 
fore easy in the early stages of every ” subject, it 
becomes a great blow at strength of character. The 


third is the college elective system, which permits 
the choice of a list of ‘‘soft”’ studies, and the chance 
to attend a series of interesting and informing lec- 
tures which involve no serious response from the 
student. 

The conquest of difficulties and the reaction of 
power which comes from it, the sense of duty which 
requires every piece of attempted work to be well 
done, the facing of a task at hand, however enticing 
the temptation to comfort or pleasure—all of the 
influences which build up strong men by insensible 
accretions, are not produced by these methods. Nor 
are they produced by sheer compulsion, however satis- 
factory the immediate results may be. To stand over 
a boy with a big stick while he accomplishes a task 
is probably better for him than the failure to accom- 
plish it at all, but is not the highest standard of 
education. The boy’s own will must be reached. He 
must do the task, but he must be led to force himself 
to do it. The government of ‘‘all-wise and unscru- 
pulous Providence,” as the negro resolution had it in 
announcing the death of their preacher, is not all 
that can be desired. Yet probably the habit of doing 
things well, of resisting temptation and gathering 
strength, can to some extent be forced into an unwill- 
ing boy or girl. 

"The combination of strict ‘requirement and those 
stimulating and inspiring influences which encour- 
age the will-power must go together to make our 
young people really potent fighters for all good 
causes. 


Let us not, as Friends, allow our peace principles © 


to degenerate into passive acquiescence in the forces 
of evil. We do not have the tonic of suffering which 
gave strength to our forefathers of two centuries ago. 
If we do not find in the public advocacy of good 
morals, of good government, of good principles, a 
means of sacrificing ourselves for others, then surely 
the taunt of martial men, that peace makes weak- 
lings, may properly be applied to us. The schools 
of all grades have the problem in their hands.—The 
Westonian. 


DOES THE CHURCH FIGHT HOLINESS ? 


BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


It is sometimes said of a congregation that it is a 
holiness-fighting church. Sometimes the charge is 
well founded; sometimes it is not. 

If the charge is well founded, the name of 
“church” is only half applicable; for people who are 
living and walking in the Spirit of Christ cannot 
fight holiness ; instead of fighting it they are living it. 

“But confusion of terms does not end here. Some 
things which every church ought to fight, habitually 
masquerade under the guise and arrogantly assume 
the name of “holiness.” Some of these should be 
mentioned. 

The judging spirit may result from either a small 
experience or a bad disposition. But whether the 
origin be the head, the heart or the digestion, it is 
no indication of holiness, and the Church must dis- 
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continue it. Condemnation is not a necessary part 
even of correction; and we have the example of the 


holiest of men for reserving judgment as a last resort 


and making the great aim of life the uplift of our 


fellow-men and the encouragement of whatever is 


good in them. 

One of the worst things about human judgment is 
that it is one-sided. We judge ourselves by the best 
that is in others. And whenever we assume the 
function of the “great white throne” 


of God. 
on under the name of “holiness.” 
means the Chureh ought to fight it. 


Sometimes a loud profession is confused with holi- 
ness. A few wicked or ignorant men and women go 


about the country glorifying those persons whose 


we merely dis-, 
play our ignoranee—ignorance of human nature, 
ignorance of our fellow-men, ignorance of the ways. 
Sometimes this display of ignorance goes’ 
By every right 


native “gift of gab” has added to its equipment a- 


dozen Scripture or camp-meeting phrases, and dis- 


paraging those who know how to do little except live. 


for Christ every day. 
such work. 

Then there is the spirit of dictation. 
must be interpreted thus and so. <A given theory 
of holiness is insisted upon as the only one through 
which the experience can normally be attained. 
“Teacher; we saw one casting out demons in thy 


The Church dare not approve: 


Scripture | 


name; and we forbade him, because he followeth not. 


us,” has a familiar sound. But the Church cannot 
always submit itself to its self-appointed instructors 
without inquiring for their credentials; and there are 
some theories of holiness which cannot appeal to a 
large number of intelligent and conscientious people. 

But let the minister or Christian worker eliminate 
from his own words and actions the outcroppings 
of the self-life, and he will find the Church in large 
measure ready to receive his message and to make 
an honest, earnest effort through the divine assistance 
to attain a likeness to the perfect Pattern.—The 
Zion's Watchman. 


GETTING EVIDENCE AGAINST 
‘-MALEFACTORS. 


Is it wrong to get evidence against wrong-doers in 
order to put a stop to their wrong-doing? This 
question is a very practical one in certain communi- 
ties, and enters prominently into the life and work of 
those engaged in certain lines of suppression of evil. 
A physician in one of our Southern States, which has 
recently enacted prohibitory laws against the liquor 
traffic, has an interesting instance of this question to 
present out of his own experience. He writes: 

We have a law in. prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, or the keeping of such in one’s place of business, or 
even giving it away for the purpose of inducing trade. The 
law has been openly and continuously violated here for 
months, and the officials were, to say the least, indifferent. 
Various efforts were made at different times to stir the 


officials, but they gave numerous flimsy excuses, and allowed 
conditions to get worse. 


‘eral of the city court, and he said there had been a good many 
cases brought in his cour t but that the character of the wit-! 


We appealed to the Solicitor- Gen- | 


| 


nesses was so yulnerable, and prejudice against the law so 
strong, that most of them had to be dropped or abandoned. 
After consultation with two of the best lawyers here, who 
advised that we would have to get some reputable citizens to 
make cases against the offenders, I volunteered to get some 
men to do the work. 

I had associated with me three men from our men’s Bible 
class, the teacher of a woman’s class in the same school, two 
stewards from my church, a pastor of another church (who 
was never put up as a witness in any of the cases, however, 
as he wasn't needed), and two members of another church in 
the factory section of the city, one of the men being superin- 
tendent of a cotton mill. These were all men whose character 
was above reproach. We went into the so-called “near- 
beer” saloons (the legislature made a grievous blunder in 
licensing these dens for “blind tigers”), and bought liquor in 

whatever quantities we desired, usually half-pints, though we 
were assured we could get it by the jug. 

We have made cases against thirty of the violators. Most 
of them have entered pleas, one has been tried and convicted, 
one is being tried as | write. 

We have been severely condemned by the sympathizers 
with the liquor men, and also by some who stand high here. 

They claim that we betrayed the confidence of the men 
from whom we bought the liquor, even though we did not 
practise any deception or tell any lies to get it, for they say 
the liquor men took our order for liquor on the assumption 
that we would not report the sale. 

When a man comes to me and requests that I give him an 
hour of time, and pays me for services rendered, I do not 
consider that by so doing he pledges himself as my friend, and 
will not report me if I am practising without a license or am 
guilty of malpractice. I would value your opinion. 


A law-breaker always acts on the assumption that 
he will not be reported, or found out, or convicted ; 
but this assumption is one of the extremely uncertain 
risks of law-breaking. If the assumption is one that 
must be honored and safeguarded by the law-abiding 
community, then the sooner we do away with our 
law courts, prisons, police protection and the like, 
the better. Of course, such talk is veritable twaddle. 
The day has not yet come when the law-breaker’s 
business is to be counted as sacredly immune from 
the rough handling of law-enforcers. The city from 
which the Southern physician writes ought to be 
proud of him and his co-workers in their running to 
ground of the anarchists who assumed that they were 
safe in the hands of American citizens. 

It is interesting and important to note just here the 
distinction between the decoying of a man into doing 
wrong and the getting of evidence against a man who 
is already doing wrong. The first is indefensible, 
and wrong in itself. The second is not only proper, 
but often an urgent duty. 

Anthony Comstock, who, as secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice has devoted 
thirty-eight years of his life to running out of busi- 
ness thousands of men who were making a living by 
illegal practices that depended on character-wrecking 
for their success, long ago had to become quite clear 
in his own mind between the two things. The entire 
value of Mr. Comstock’s efforts in behalf of purity 
and in protecting the children and young people of 


‘our land against impurity lies in his ability to secure 


legal evidence, evidence on which-an honest court 
eannot but convict and punish. The securing of 
such evidence often means that either Mr. Comstock 
or a reliable deputy must prove by having had busi- 
ness dealings with these law-breaking dealers in 
obscene matters that they are regularly engaged in 
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such traffic. Their goods must often be purchased 


through the United States mails or in the usual chan-' 


nels of trade. Such purchasing Mr. Comstock does 


not hesitate to do, using methods which, without the. 
use of lying or any other form of wrong-doing, 


conceal his identity and his ultimate purpose from the 
law-breaker. And the highest courts of the land 
have declared that such securing of evidence, as Mr. 


Comstock has conducted it and as the Southern physi-. 


cian conducted it, is legal and justifiable ; while one’s 
own common sense and conscience affirm the right- 
eousness and duty of such a course. 

But Mr. Comstock would not tolerate the decoying 
or tempting of a man into engaging in this business 
and then arresting him. That would make one a 
partner in wrong-doing, which the mere securing of 
evidence does not do. In the case of the decoy, a 
man may be led into wrong-doing when he would not 
otherwise have done the wrong, as, for example, if 
the Southern physician had persuaded a citizen not 
engaged in the liquor business to secure liquor for 
him, and had then prosecuted him. Such an act 
would be indefensible and intolerable. But the 
proper securing of evidence is simply the dealing with 
a man who is regularly engaged in the business of 
law-breaking; and this is done not for the purpose 
of tempting him, but of putting a stop to his tempt- 
ing others. 

Evidence-getting is a vital part of the enforcing of 
our laws, and our country is becoming a better place 
to live in because there are more and more men who 
are willing, like this Southern Christian gentleman 
and his friends, to expose themselves to slander and 
unpopularity by insisting that the laws shall be 
obeyed.—_S. 8. Times. 


DOES INDIANA DRINK MORE THAN EVER? 


The liquor men in Indiana think they have made 
a remarkable discovery. The internal revenue 
reports for the Sixth District, comprising 59 Indiana 
counties, for the year ending June 30, 1910, show 
that while there was a falling off during the year of 
$1,014.85 in receipts for malt liquors, there was an 
increase of $353,782.78, or of nearly 4 per cent., in 
receipts for spirituous liquors. Certain newspapers 
over the State and throughout the country are giving 
wide publicity to this fact, and are asserting that 
the voting out of 989 saloons last year has not 
decreased the consumption of liquors; that boot- 
legging, blind-tigering and illicit liquor sales are 
made easier for whisky selling than for beer, and 
beer has been displaced by whisky in ‘“‘dry” terri- 
tory; and that $238,000 has been lost to cities, 
towns and counties in liquor licenses. 

These dispatches do not go on to state that hardly 
one-half of the spirituous liquors manufactured in 
Indiana are actually consumed in this State. Further, 
they do not tell that a large percentage of it is 
high-proof aleohol, which enters’ into the arts and 
manufactures. The principal distilleries in the 
Sixth Revenue District are located in Hammond 


and Lawrenceburg. The distilleries in Hammond, 
for example, ship carloads of whisky constantly, 
not only to Chicago, but also over the East, into 
such cities as Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
other places. Sometimes several carloads of these 
distilled liquors are shipped into other States from 
Hammond during a single day. Then the distilleries 
in Lawrenceburg ship their liquors largely over the 
East and South, such States as Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Virginia consuming their 
product, while very little of it is consumed in Indiana. 

While there has been a small falling off in malt 
liquor revenue receipts, yet it has not been as large as 
one would naturally expect. The reason for this is, 
the Government exacts the revenue from all products 
of the brewers, whether of real beer, near beer, dry 
beer, tonic, tonica, homo, or whatever other. product. 
the breweries may turn out. These articles are taxed 
whether they contain one particle of alcohol or not. 
Then, again, it is a known fact that certain large 
Indiana breweries have built up a large brewery trade 
in the Panama Canal zone and also in the Philip- 
pines in the last year. 

While the total revenue receipts on malted liquors, 
spirituous liquors, ete., can be ascertained from the 
revenue offices at any time, yet the Government does 
not permit an inspection of the receipts from indi- 
vidual breweries, distilleries, ete. An examination 
of such receipts would be interesting for the reason 
that it would show very little liquor is manufactured 
in our “dry” counties. It comes from the “wet” 
counties almost altogether. 

As to the statements which are going broadcast 
that beer is too bulky to be sold in “‘dry” territory, 
but that whisky, being less bulky, is sold clandes- 
tinely in such territory, we desire to say that the 
facts do not bear out such a statement. There is 
scarcely a blind tiger raided in ‘“‘dry” territory with- 
out the discovery of ten times as much beer as 
whisky. It is the brewers who are establishing 
blind tigers wherever they exist. They are also 
working the mail order business as faithfully as the 
whisky dealers. The brewers cannot expect to obtain 
sympathy for their business by any such statements 
as above. 

As to $238,000 being lost to counties, cities and 
towns in liquor licenses, these counties, cities and 
towns can well stand the loss. The last few years 
have witnessed the removal of over 2,500 saloons in 
Indiana. Beyond question these saloons took in an 
average of $7,000 apiece, or a total of $17,500,000. 
Grant it, for the sake of argument (although we do 
not believe it is true) that one-tenth as much liquor 
is still consumed in these “dry” communities; 
granted, further, that $250,000 a year has been lost 
to counties in the closing of these saloons, and that 
$500,000 more has been lost to cities and towns; we 
will yet have saved to the people of the various com- 
munities of this State which have ousted the saloon 
a total of $15,000,000 per year. 

If the liquor men claim Indiana drinks more than 
ever, in spite of reducing the “wet” territory to less 
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than 100 townships (there are 1,016 townships in 
all), then why don’t they join with the Anti-Saloon 
League to make Indiana a “dry” State? If pro- 
hibition increases liquor sales, why are they spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to secure the repeal 
of the county option law ’—The (Indiana) American 
Issue. 


A PARABLE OF LIFE. 


It was “bedding-out” time. The gardener had 
put a heap of new, rugged earth on the grass; it 
spread also across the footpath. The little nephew 
had annexed this as his garden, dug paths and flower- 
beds in it, and played joyfully there until bed time. 

In the morning the gardener had been at work 
early, and the path and grass were cleared and tidy. 
The little nephew came running round. ‘What have 
you done with my garden; have you taken it away ?” 

And I, sitting at my window above, could hear 
in his plaintive tones the echo of my own heart’s 
‘grief; and, knowing that the child’s garden had all 
been absorbed to make more luxuriant the big, beauti- 
ful garden, was comforted. i MSP: 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


The 213th annual session of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting occurred at Guilford College Eighth month 
3d to 8th. Hopefulness and promptness were mani- 
fest in all the proceedings. 

The visiting ministers in attendance were: 
James R. Jones, Morton C. Pearson, Leanah Hobson 
and her companion Elizabeth Hill Williams, Ruth 
Ellis, Lydia Pearson, from the State of Indiana. 
Other visitors with minutes were Sophronia Elliott 
Reynolds, New York; Ella H. Lewis, of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, located in western North Carolina, and 
Elisha Blackburn, of the Industrial African Mission. 

All were helpful in their contribution to the 
yearly meeting. The keynotes of the preaching were 
“have vision” and “keep balanced.” The love and 
harmony that prevailed throughout the meeting was 
superb. ' 

From the evangelistic report it was learned that 
more members had enlisted for service and more 
money had been used in this department of work 
than heretofore. New locations are being reached, 
and older ones revived. Church extension work is 
foremost in the yearly meeting. The outlook for 
next year is promising. The increased activity of 
this and other committees calls for enlarged appro- 
priations. The envelope system and weekly contri- 
butions have been used successfully in raising money 
in meetings, where considerable spiritual life is mani- 
fest. The same plan is commended for next year, to 
be accompanied by a personal canvass of every 
member. 

The missionary report revealed an increased 
interest, due somewhat to the new awakening and 
stimulus of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 


The State convention of this movement, held in 
Greensboro, was attended by a large number of 
Friends. The missionary session of the yearly 
meeting was inspired by a helpful address by 
Chas. H. Ireland, an enthusiastic layman of the 
Methodist Church South. 

Plans were set on foot for preparing better Bible 
school teachers by holding institutes and arousing a 
general awakening on the subject. It seems that 
more Friends attend the county and State conventions 
for First-day school work than do members of other 
denominations in proportion to their membership. 
More Friends from North Carolina, as delegates and 
visitors, attended the recent world’s First-day school 
convention in Washington, D. C., than from any other 
yearly meeting. 

The committee on peace and arbitration has 
enabled its chairman to lecture, and secured lecturers 
and speakers in more churches, conferences, conven- 
tions, schools and colleges than heretofore. It has 
furnished more literature to schools, colleges and indi- 
viduals for debates, orations and essays than ever 
before, and has secured the endorsement of confer- 
ences, conventions and individuals to the number of 
300,000 of the world-wide peace petition to the Third 
Hague Conference. 

The suppression of the liquor traffic claimed the 
close attention of the meeting. It is very necessary 
for the Christian people of the State to be alert lest 
they let the great advantage gained by the State-wide 
victory for prohibition lose some of its power. A 
large committee was appointed to promote pledge- 
signing. The meeting resolved to ask the coming 
General Assembly to strengthen the prohibition law 
and request the State Legislature to petition the 
United States Congress to prohibit the shipment of 
liquor into prohibition territory. The meeting was 
much aroused by the eloquent and enthusiastic speech 
of R. L. Davis, a minister, who is the agent of the 
prohibition organization of the State. 


The Guilford College report showed that the new 
library building had been completed and occupied, 
also the annex to King Hall. More students regis- 
tered last year than ever before, 154 boys and 106 
girls. The college equipment continues to improve 
in every way. A new dormitory for boys is the 
next urgent demand. There are no fraternities 
among the students. The financial balance this year 
was in favor of the college. It is apparent, and was 
strongly presented by different speakers, that the large 
vision opening for the future of the yearly meeting 
cannot be realized without the deepening work of 
the college. 

The yearly meeting and New Garden Monthly 
Meeting have arranged to appropriate each $5,000 
toward building a suitable yearly meeting-house to 
be used jointly by both meetings as early as prac- 
ticable. It will be located and built on a plan in 
keeping with the group of college buildings, on the 
campus. 

Appropriate memorials of departed F riends, 
Joseph Potts and Mary Jordan White, were read, 
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followed by fitting remarks. 
Jay was also spoken of. | 
Friends were strongly urged to maintain Friendly | 


worship. Fe Ds 


The departure of Allen 


AS IF GOD MADE HIM. 


BY. A. EDWARD KELSEY. 


The unconscious tribute of a child often tells more 
than a whole book about a life that is hid with Christ 
in God. 

A little girl of four went with her mother a few 
years ago to call at a neighbor’s. The man was 
not at home, but a lifelike crayon portrait hung 
over the mantel. It was one of those faces that nat- 
urally attract children. The child looked long and | 
thoughtfully at the picture, and on her way home she | 
remarked to her mother, “That man looked as if | 
God made him.” And God had made him. 

The remark was made about Henry Winslow, » 
Winthrop Center, Maine, who passed to the other | 
life on the 23d of Seventh month, 1910. 

He had for years been an elder in his own meet- 
ing and a member of the Oak Grove Seminary Com- 
mittee, in which school he was deeply interested. 
His ministry was quiet and unobtrusive, but he was | 
of that kind and sympathetic nature which enabled | 
him to strengthen the hands that hang down and — 
to cheer the discouraged. : 

The testimony of his lips is still, but that of the 
life that “God made” will continue to witness for 
Jesus Christ. | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Currespondence 


To tHE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Thirteen years ago, this afternoon (Eighth month 6, 1897), 
the body of Samuel A. Purdie, my father, was being placed in 
its last resting place, in the Protestant cemetery, in San Sal- 
vador, Central America. There is always a strain of sadness 
in a funeral, but there are three prominent features in this | 
one which prompt me to unburden my heart. 

The native Roman Catholics had been holding prayer ser- 
vices beseeching their idols that Samuel A. Purdie might not 
recover from his serious illness. Where friends are few—and — 
there was only one American missionary besides mother and 
myself at his death-bed—such feelings of joy are hard to bear 
in the midst of trouble. Even after his death, we were told, 
thanksgiving and praise were being offered because their 
prayers were answered, 

According to the custom of that land, my father could not 
be buried in the cemetery proper, but outside, in a place set 
apart for Masons, Heretics, and Jews,—in fact, for all who 
should die without the Roman Catholic faith. The large and 
well-kept graveyard had been blessed by the Bishop, but the 
small Protestant cemetery was supposed to be under the 
Adamic curse still. A few Jews and other foreigners gathered 
around the grave while Brother R. H. Bender, with faltering 
tones, spoke a few words before interment. Mother was 
there. I was there. : 

Just as the body was being lowered into the grave the 
natives began to shout with joy because the only missionary 
in the Republic of Salvador who could speak the language was 
now about to be left silent in the cold ground. The cheers, 
the shouts, the laughter and glee, were arrows piercing the | 
heart of a wife, and the heart of an only son. Beloved, it was | 
hard to bear. And as I look with tear-dimmed eyes across the | 
brief span of thirteen years my heart feels the sting of those | 
atrows and bleeds afresh. There he rests to-day by a neigh- | 
boring tombstone, which bears this inscription: “I am the | 
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resurrection and the life.” Another legend stands over the 
archways of the Roman Catholic cemetery: “Sic transit 
gloria hujus mundi.” 

_Time and again I have refrained from committing these 
circumstances to writing for publication because my emotions 
were too strong, and still I find that it is useless to wait for 
time to efface the heartless scene from the canvas of memory. 
I have felt, however, that his friends should know the latter 
end of father’s history as well as the record of his work in 
Mexico. . 

Word comes to me from Brother Bender that he has com- 
pleted thirteen years of labor in that field, during which time 
he has been instrumental in organizing twenty-five groups 
of believers. The number of believers to first month, 1900, 
was 882. Two of these groups have their own chapels. 
Native evangelists have arisen and the work moves tri- 
umphantly on. Father’s last words to a native were: “I want 
the Salvadoreans to carry on the work.” And his dying hope 
and prayer find an answer in the light of recent facts. 


JosepH M. Purovre. 
Eighth month 6, 1910, Ararat, Va. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


A. Rosenberger and wife sailed last week for their mission 
field, Ramallah, Palestine. 


Competent instructors for Hesper Academy, Kan., have 
been secured for the coming year, and school will open Ninth 
month 12th, with encouraging prospects. 


Minneapolis Friends Bible school, to. the number of 72, pic- 
niced at Minnehaha Falls on the 6th ult. The weather was 
ideal, and the occasion enjoyed by all. 

Anna J. Haines, Moorestown, N. J., and Lydia T. Sharpless, 
Haverford, Pa., expect to assume jointly the superintending 
of the activities at North House, Philadelphia, Pa., this fall. 


Zeno Doan, New Providence, Iowa, was in attendance at 
Minneapolis Quarterly Meeting, held the 23d ult. His 
services were very acceptable. A. Edward Kelsey was obliged 
to be absent on yearly meeting business. 


—_—— 


E. James Carter, Superintendent of Evangelistic and Pas- 
toral Work of Plainfield Quarterly Meeting, recently attended 
Second Friends Church, Indianapolis, Ind. and preached 
morning and evening. 


Chas. E. Tebbetts has returned from his visit to London 
Yearly Meeting and the World’s Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh. The report of the conference will fill nine vol- 
umes. See notice elsewhere in this issue. 


On the evening of the 7th inst., Clyde O. Watson, of the 
Second Friends Church, Marion, Ind., addressed the First 
Friends Church on the topic “Commercialized America.” The 
same day Chas. Hiatt gave a special address at the Second 


' Friends Church on “The Second Coming of Christ.” 


Purchase (N. Y.) Quarterly Meeting, held the 6th inst., 
was followed by a missionary conference. Edith Rowntree 
was present and took part. Plans are under way for a con- 
ference on some live topic to be held in connection with the 
next quarterly meeting. 


Chas. E. Hiatt, pastor in the meeting at Marion, Ind., has 
resigned his pastorate to accept a call to Long Beach, Cal. 
For two years he has faithfully served the meeting as pastor. 
He has taken great interest in the general welfare of the city, 
especially in temperance campaigns. His successor has not 
been chosen. 


After a residence of three years in New Sharon, Iowa, two 
years of which have been given to successful pastoral work 
in the meeting, E. Howard and Ruth E. Brown have offered 
their resignations, to take effect the 28th inst., the date of the 
opening of Iowa Yearly Meeting. E. Howard Brown is read- 
ing clerk of the yearly meeting. 
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Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Germantown, Pa., 
on the 4th inst. Anna Crowford, from Canada; Beulah 
Rhoads, New Jersey, and Thomas Fisher, Malvern, Pa., were 
in attendance. Reading the four queries with answers thereto 
formed the principal business. Many Friends were absent, 
they having scattered to various places for the summer. 


Cornwall Quarterly Meeting was held on the 23d ult: at 
Tillson, N. Y. William Thomas Willis, who has been preach- 
ing the Gospel for more than fifty years, opened the service. 
He gave a beautiful testimony of the blessedness of having 
the heart touched by God and of keeping in touch with Him. 
Eight ministers were present, all of whom added brief 
remarks in the same line. The house was filled, nearly one- 
eee of the audience being children. Bright promise for the 
uture. 


A recent number of The Friend (London) says: “Many 
Friends will be pleased to see that an opportunity of listening 
to Rufus M. Jones at a summer school in this country will 
occur next month at Kirby Moorside. For the five days the 
Pickering and Hull Monthly Meetings have arranged a strong 
program. Professor Rufus. Jones intends to deal 
with ‘The Reality of Mysticism, and ‘Lines of Power in 
the Quakerism of the Future. Camping out is an attractive 
feature of the gathering.” 


The annual conference of Church Department Work of 
Kokomo Quarterly Meeting was held at Hemlock, Ind., the 
Iith inst. The morning session was occupied with an inter- 
esting and instructive discussion of the present asnect of the 
temperance question. The afternoon session dealt with the 
Bible school and its lines of work. The principal feature was 
an address by Prof. E. T. Albertson, Bible school superin- 
tendent of Western Yearly Meeting. The Christian Endeavor 
work formed the topic for the evening session. 


The Friends at Horsham, Pa., held their annual Tea Meet- 
ing on Seventh-day afternoon, the 6th inst. The invitation 
was responded to by a large number of Friends and neighbors, 
over 100 filling the meeting-house to overflowing. Addresses 
were given by Francis R. Taylor on “Problems of Religious 
Work in Country Districts,’ and by Henry Joel Cadbury on 
“Relations of Work and Religion.” After the meeting 
refreshments were served on the shady lawn of the Friend 
whose home adjoins the meeting-house. The feeling of fel- 
lowship and goodwill was a marked feature of the event. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting was held at Vanwert, Ohio, the 
5th and 6th inst. Virgil P. Brock, Fairmount, Ind., attended 
the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight Fifth-day and 
preached. The annual reports for yearly meeting were pre- 
pared. The one from the Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Committee showed a marked improvement in the quarterly 
meeting. All the pastors in the quarterly meeting will 
remain another year in their respective fields. Seven thousand 
dollars have been paid on the new church building at Vanwert, 
which is not yet completed. At another place a new manse 
has been erected and various properties have been repaired. 
Owing to the ill health of his mother, Frank Fisher was 
relieved of the superintendency of the quarterly meeting evan- 
gelistic work and Wm. G. Hire was appointed in his stead. 


Pasadena Quarterly Meeting convened at Long Beach, Cal., 
the 22d to the 24th ult. At the meeting of ministry and over- 


sight, Wallace Gill, pastor at Los Angeles, gave a Strong, - 


helpful message, followed by several others, all in the life and 
power oi the spirit. 

The following ministers from Whittier Quarterly Meeting 
were in attendance: Thomas Armstrong, William Pinkham, 
Caroline Hunnicutt, Nannie M. Arnold, H. Edwin McGrew, 
pastor in Whittier Meeting; George Taylor, Harley Moore, 
also Herman D. Williams, whose correspondence often 
appears in THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 

H. Edwin McGrew gave encouraging reports of the mission 
work, mentioning especially the hopeful outlook for the 
Japanese. Prof. Robert C. Root told of the progress of the 
peace cause. His work in this important department is much 
appreciated by all. He seems to be especially gifted for this 
service. Ella C. Veeder was appointed Quarterly Meeting 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work. Three new pastors 
have recently been located within this quarterly meeting, viz.: 
Amos Cook, at Long Beach; Lewis I. Hadley, at Bethel, and 


Wallace Gill, at Los Angeles. The meeting at Imperial Val- 
ley has suspended for the hot months as usual. Sylvester 
Newlin is to continue as pastor at Pasadena, which is a matter 
of much encouragement. 


The Chicago Record-Herald recently published the follow- 
ing review of Allen Jay’s autobiography : 

“Lord Byron said that the history of any life, however 
obscure and commonplace, may, if properly recounted, be 
made interesting. Like many other things that Byron said, 
this should be taken with considerable allowance. Neverthe- 
less, there is some truth in it. When, on the other hand, the 
life itself is interesting and the story well told, the per- 
formance takes on great additional value. Of this kind is ‘The 
Autobiography of Allen Jay.’ It is not a book for the multi- 
tude. Its field is limited to the Friends Church, of which 
Allen Jay was a life-long member and for many years a highly 
esteemed minister. It comes near being a model book of its 
kind. 

“Simply and unaffectedly, with a modesty that is both rare 
and refreshing, and with no attempt at fine writing, the author 
tells the story of his life as if he were talking to a dear friend 
in a quiet corner. He had no thrilling experiences, no hair- 
breadth escapes. He traveled much, both in this country and 
in Europe, but his mission was always one of peace and his 
message one of good will. An important part of his work 
was raising money for Friends educational institutions, and 
in this he was remarkably successful. He was without doubt 
the most widely known Friend in the Society, being personally 
acquainted with a very large percentage of the membership. 
So well and so thoroughly has he covered the ground in this 
book that it might almost be called a record of the achieve- 
ments of the Friends Church in America during the last fifty 
years.” 


BORN. 


Hopson.—At Newberg, Ore., on Seventh month 19, 1910, to 
Charles A. and Mattie Hodson, a daughter, Carolyn Louise. 


LAWRENCE.—At Stillwater, Okla. Fifth month 6, 1910, to 
William E. Lawrence and wife, a son, William James. 


MARRIED. 


Ryan-Rancr—At Silverton, Ore., Seventh month 27, 1910, 
Lester Ryan and Hassie Range, a member of Newberg (Ore.) 
Quarterly Meeting. Their home will be Dundee, Ore. 


TornE-Miiis.—Seventh month 30, 1910, Elmer Thorne 
and Florence Mills, members of Newberg and Springbrook 
Monthly Meetings, respectively. Their home will be Newberg, 
Ore. 


DIED. 


Hrart.—At his home in Plainfield, Ind., Seventh month 19, 
1910, LeRoy Hiatt, aged forty years. He was a member of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 


Prarson.—At the residence of her daughter, Julia Haisley, 
near Fairmount, Ind., Seventh month 26, 1910, Elizabeth Pear- 
son, aged sixty-nine years. She hada birthright with Friends. 


Prnrose.—At the home of her son-in-law, Albert C. Apple- 
garth, Chestnut Hill, Pa., Eighth month 5,. 1910, Susan R. 
Penrose, in her eighty-third year. The deceased was a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


Smatu—At her home in Marion, Ind., Eighth month 6, 
1910, Edna M. Small, daughter of Otto and Rose Small, aged 
twenty-two years. 


THomaAs.—At Richmond, Ind., Seventh month 25, I9I10, 
Pincella, wife of the late Peter Thomas, aged seventy, years. 
The deceased was a native of North Carolina, who, with her 
husband, went to Indiena in early life. She was a birthright 
Friend, faithful to every duty in home and meeting. 


Wison.—At Whittier, Cal., whence she had gone to attend 
yearly meeting Seventh month 8, 1910, Sarah H., wife of 
John Wilson, aged eighty years. The deceased was an elder 
in Long Beach Monthly Meeting. 


Winstow.—At Winthrop Center, Me. Seventh month 23, 
1910, Henry Winslow, aged about eighty-two years. The 
deceased was an elder in the local meeting. 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IX, EIGHTH MONTH 28, IQIO. 


JESUS ENTERING JERUSALEM. 


MATTHEW 21: 1-17. 


GotpeN TrExt.—Hosanna to the Son of 
David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. Matt. 
2rco: 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 22d. Jesus en- 
tering Jerusalem. Matt. 21: 1-17. 

Third-day. Reason for rejoicing. John 
12: 12-19. 

Fourth-day. Weeping for Jerusalem. [uke 
19: 37-48. 

Fifth-day. Praise by children. Psalm 8. 

Sixth-day. A previous cleansing. John 2: 
13-22. 

Seventh-day. Hezekiah’s cleansing, II 
Chron, 29: 15-20. 

First-day. Open gates. Psalm 118: 14-26. 


Time.—Very early in April, A. D. 30, 
the day after the Jewish Sabbath, the 
week of the crucifixion. 

Place-——The west slope of the Mount 
of Olives, towards Bethany; then the 
streets of Jerusalem and the Temple 
enclosure. 

Parallel Passages——Mark 11: I-11, 15- 
19; Luke 19: 29-48; 21: 37, 38; John 12: 
12-10. 

The incident described in the present 
lesson has been called the “Messianic 
Crisis,’ because Jesus is publicly hailed 
as the Messiah, and in consequence is 
put to death. The chronology of these 
last days in uncertain, but perhaps the 
best authorities believe that the incident 
occurred in the spring of the year 30, 
A. D. All statements as to exact days 
of the month, or even week, are based 
upon supposition, and cannot be insisted 
upon. The writers of the Gospels cared 
little for chronology; it was not to them 
important;.it was a minor detail. Their 
purpose was to record the teaching and 
present the character of our Lord, and 
relate important incidents, and admir- 
ably has this been done. Among the 
many efforts to adjust the chronology of 
the last week, none are satisfactory. As 
it was the time of the Passover, thdu- 
sands of visitors would be in Jerusalem. 
Of these, those from Galilee would 
doubtless know a good deal about Him, 
and many from other. parts of the coun- 
try would know something about Him, 
but it can hardly be doubted that to the 
majority He was little known. Some 
have thought that the multitudes who 
hailed Him as the Messiah were from 
Galilee, and that those who called out 
“Crucifv Him” were those who did not 
know Him; but there is no foundation 
for this opinion in the record. It seems 
better to assume that the enthusiasm was 
sudden and short, as is so characteristic 
of Oriental crowds even today. It is 
quite in accord with. human character 
when those who cried Hosanna saw that 
nothing took place as they expected 
it would, that they should turn round 
and crv “Crucify!” 

1. “Beth-phage.” Though apparently 
"as well or better known, when the Gos- 
pel was written, than Bethany, its site 
is unknown now. ‘The word means “the 
place of figs.” 

3. “The Lord hath need of them.” 
This would rather imply that the man 
was a disciple or knew of Him and 
regarded Him favorably. 

4, 5. The quotation is from Isaiah 


62:11 and Zach. 9:9, and follows 
exactly neither the Hebrew nor the 
Septuagint. The translation is unfor- 
tunate, as it may convey a wrong mean- 
ing—the original is a Hebraism, and 
means “upon an ass, even a colt the foal 
of an ass.” Colt implies, as is stated in 
Mark, “whereon no man ever yet sat.” 
Riding upon an ass was not a mark 
of humility—far from it—for such ani- 
mals were the steeds of kings. (Judge 
[stay S3IO. 10: 45 ble oa 2420 el 
Sam. 17:23.) What the ass did signify 
was a peaceful entry. Christ was the 
Prince of Peace. Compare also Deut. 
2173; Numb. 19723) I’ Sani. 627. 

7-9. “Clothes.” Garments. R. V. 
their outer garments. “Spread their 
garments in the way.” It is said that 
even to this day this is a common form 
of homage in the East. Compare II 
Kings 9:13. “Hosanna.” Literally, 
“Save Now.” The word is evidently 
used in the Gospels as a shout of greet- 
ing, and it is likely the word had, to 
some extent at least, lost its original 
meaning. It is probably equivalent to 
Glory! The word, and the following 
words are from Psalm 118: 25, 26. ‘The 
words there are addressed to a pilgrim 
coming to Jerusalem at the time of the 
feast. ‘Hosanna in the highest.” Let 
those in the heights of heaven say Ho- 
sanna. 

10. “Who is this?” Showing that 
He was not known even to many of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

11. “The prophet of Nazareth.” In 
spite of the exclamations He was not 
called the Messiah. He was known as 
a Prophet in Galilee. 

12. “Temple of God.” The temple 
enclosure. ‘There is a difficultv regarding 
this incident. John places in the early 
part of the ministry (John 2: 13-22) a 
cleansing of the Temple. Was it the 
same as this, or were there two cleans- 
ings? It is impossible to speak de- 
cisively. The simpler is to suppose two 
cleansings, as there is nothing improb- 
able in this view. “Them that sold and 
bought.” This was without doubt in 
the large outer court of the enclosure 
known as the Court of the Gentiles. In 
this court all the animals and things 
needed for the sacrifices—oxen, sheep, 
doves, meal, wine, etc.—were sold. Here 
too were the brokers who changed the 
foreign money into current coin. The 
scene must have been something like a 
fair. 

13. “My house shall be called a house 
of prayer.” The quotation is from Isaiah 
(56:7). “But ye make it a den of 
robbers.” R. V. The allusion is to Jere- 
miah 7:11. “No doubt Jesus meant to 
condemn not only the traffic in the 
Temple, but the fraud that went with 
it.”. The dealers and brokers unques- 
tionably must have taken advantage of 
the pilgrims. Most of all Jesus meant 
to denounce the spirit in which the 
trade was carried on. At best the court 
was an unsuitable place. 

14. Jesus shows what kind of a use 
the court could be put to—for the ser- 
vice,, not the fleecing, of others. For 
deeds done unselfishly and for the bene- 
fit of the needy, not for one’s own re- 
ward. 

15. It is characteristic of the chief 
priests and scribes that they should 
have been indignant at the deeds of 
mercy and the shouting of the children, 
and allow with complacency the ques- 


See Matt. 16: 14.° 


tionable traffic. Probably they had 
themselves a share in the latter. “Chil- 
dren” probably should be “boys,” the 
word is a different one from that in 
Matt.elOs i320 1033-5 eLc. 

16. The quotation is from Psalm 
8:2, Septuagint version, where “praise” 
is substituted for ‘‘strength” as it is in 
the Hebrew and English version. 

17. Bethany, a village about two 
miles from Jerusalem. Here was the 
home of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.J] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 28, IQI0. 
THE PROGRESS OF CHRIST'S 
KINGDUM THIS YEAR IN ASIA. 
MATTHEW 13: 31-33. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 22d, Asia’s first 
call. Acts 16: 9-14. : 

Third-day. First experiences. Acts 16: 
22-24. : 

Fourth-day. Honest Asiatics. Acts 17: 
10-12. 

Fifth-day. Gospel and philosophy. Acts 17: 
22-32; .L Cor.) i-5. 

ixth-day. Asia’s great need. Acts 19: 1-7. 

Seventh-day. Missionary character. Acts 
20: 17-35. 


Political changes are multiplying in 
Asia, largely as the result of the spread 
of Western ideas among a people who 
have been largely kept in ignorance by 
their rulers to prevent the very things 
that are taking place.. But the prophecy 
is that the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth, and Jesus told His 
disciples that that which concerns Him 
has fulfilment. The kings of the earth 
may gather themselves together against 
God, but the Sultan of Turkey must, 
after all, allow his people a constitu- 
tion, the Shah of Persia lose his auto- 
cracy, and the Grand Lama surrender his 
claim to religious and political suprem- 
acy, leaving Tibet open at last to the 
Christian evangelist. 


So rapid are these changes that the 
records of missions are hardly complete 
before revision is required. ‘The sweep 
of Christianity in Korea has claimed at- 
tention as a modern miracle. ‘The reac- 
tionary movement in China has failed, 
and -must fail, because it is against 
God’s plans. The young Turk is vastly 
better than the old regime, far short 
as he may seem to fall of our ideals; 
but the door is open in Turkey as it 
never was before. The social upheaval 
is almost inconceivable, and, as of old, 
those who have turned the world upside 
down are in its midst to change the cor- 
ruption and oppression of centuries into 
purity and freedom by the proclamation 
of a Gospel that meets the Maronite, 
the Turk, the Armenian and the Greek 
where they are and brings them into a 
common fellowship and life. 

In Asia the missionary meets the keen 
intelligence, the high civilization and the 
exclusiveness of a world-old aristocracy. 
He must be at his best, intellectually, 
and must show a reason for what he 
claims. Sectarian differences must be 
put aside in behalf of that unity that 
Christ announced and which each mis- 
sionary teaches. Said Dr. Duff: “I 
would as soon leap into the Ganges as 
to think of going to Tinnevelli [the field 
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of another denomination] except as a 
brother to see the good work that is 
going on.” Interdenominational confer- 
ences are held, societies of different 
church connections unite in the support 
ot schools and colleges, as at the Madras 
Christian College, jointly supported and 
standing for higher Christian education 
throughout southern India. And how 
shall we estimate the value of our own 
world’s convention in India last year? 


NOTICES. 


_ Ministers and others who are expect- 
ing to attend Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
and desiring entertainment, should ad- 
dress A. Ll. Harris, 820 Ohio Stree, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


_ The newspapers tell of heavy floods 
in ‘Lokyo, Japan, causing much distress 
and suffering. Contributions sent to 
Ellen W. Longstreth, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
treasurer of the Foreign Missionary 
Society of Friends of Philadelphia, will 
be promptly forwarded to our mission- 
aries in Lokyo for use in relief work. 


‘The nine volumes containing the re- 
ports of the eight commissions, and the 
entire proceedings of the World’s Con- 
gress at Edinburgh will be issued soon 


MOTHER’S “NOTIONS.” 
GOOD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO FOLLOW. 


“My little grandson often comes up 
to show me how large the muscles of 
his arms are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has de- 
veloped into a strong, healthy boy, and 
Postum has been the principal factor. 

“{ was induced to give him the Postum 
because of my own experience with it. 

“IT am sixty years old, and have been 
a victim of nervous dyspepsia for many 
years. Have tried all sorts of medicines 
and had treatment from many physi- 
cians, but no permanent relief came. I 
believe nervous dyspeptics suffer more 
than other sick people, as they are af- 
fected mentally as well as physically. 

“T used to read the Postum advertise- 
ments in our paper. At first I gave but 
little attention to them, thinking it was 
a fraud, like so many I had tried, but 
finally something in one of the adver- 
tisements made me conclude to try it. 

“I was very particular to have it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions, 
and used good, rich cream. It was very 
nice indeed, and about bedtime I said to 
the members of the family that I be- 
lieved I felt better. One of them 
laughed and said, ‘That’s’ another of 
mother’s notions,’ but the notion has 
not left me yet. 

“T continued to improve right along 
after leaving off coffee and taking Pos- 
tum, and now after three years’ use I 
feel so well that I am almost young 
again. I know Postum was the cause of 
the change in my health, and I cannot 
say too much in its favor. I wish I 
could persuade all nervous people to 
use it.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ found 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Provident Life 2« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 


Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, © 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOUILKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L., RUE 


(this autumn). ‘They contain the most 
thorough investigation of world con- 
ditions, and the factors essential to 
world evangelization that has ever been 
issued. No one who desires to be in- 
formed as to the most urgent crisis be- 
fore the Church and the supreme op- 
portunity that is now hers for present- 
ing Christ to the world can afford to be 
without them. ‘They should be in every 
college library and in every mission 
library. 

If ordered before the 31st of this 
month, the entire nine volumes can be 
had for four dollars. After that they 
will be five dollars. It will therefore 
be necessary to order at once to secure 
the lower rate. Send application with 
money to W. Henry Grant, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; or to Revell & Co., 
same address. 

Cuaries E. TEBBerrs. 


The Friends Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation of Philadelphia takes this 
opportunity to remind its friends of the 
annual box for the mission in Tokyo, 
Japan. Some articles needed are: 
Dressed dolls, games, filled work bags, 
notions, tea towels, outing flannel, muf- 
flers, celluloid hairpins, shield safety 
pins, white dress goods, handkerchiefs, 
baby bibs, white and black sewing cot- 
ton, picture books. 

Articles should be marked with the 
donor’s name and with their value (for 
insurance and customs duty). 

Please leave gifts at the Friends In- 
stitute, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
before Eighth month 31, t9r0, and send 
money to Emily B. Stokes, 1504 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, superintendent of 
the box department. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN roto. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By experienced Friend, position 
as teacher in private school, as governess, com- 
panion, or mother’s helper. Address ‘t M. R.”’ 
yt AMERICAN Frrienp, 1010 Arch St., Phila., 

a. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, at East Moorestown, 
N. J. for rent for winter or by the year, $65 
monthly. Eight rooms, bath and lavatory. 
Fruits and berries in garden. Ten minutes to 
station. Address ARCHDALE, care THE 
AMERICAN FRrenp, 1010 Arch St., Phila,, Pa. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made te order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


IF IT’S PRINTING 


CONSULT 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Iowa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month aist. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 
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FINANCIAL 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


NWA Cav (0° EB ARCH 
PHIL ADEL SHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 10{0 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. : 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 


illustrations. 
; 8 Cloth! 47),)"")'. S100 : Great PICTURES 
1M GRACE FABOR® (postage 8c. extra) i ig MORALTEACHERS 
AND! » 7m we 


= Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


mm 
Henry E Jackson 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


e 9 e 
International Teachers’ Bible 
Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round ° 


corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25c¢ 
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Events and Comments 


— 


Magnetic storms are disturbances of 
the earth’s magnetism manifested by 
auroral displays, excitement of the mag- 
netic needle, and interruption of tele- 
graphic communication. They are often 
associated with great outbursts on the 
sun. It has generally been assumed that 
they occur simultaneously over all the 
earth, but Dr. L. A. Bauer now ques- 
tions the correctness of this assumption. 
Studying a magnetic storm which oc- 
curred in May, 1902, simultaneously 
with the outbreak of Mont Pelée, 
Martinique, he reaches the conclusion 
that the disturbance originated about 14° 
west of Martinique, and traveled east- 
ward about 7,000 miles per minute, en- 
circling the entire globe. Examination 
of the records of other storms leads him 
to think that such disturbances usually 
travel eastward, but sometimes west- 
ward, at the rate of thousands of miles 
per minute, so that, in general, they en- 
circle the earth in about four minutes — 
Youth's Companion. 


Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on the 
18th inst. Here are some of the world 
changes which have occurred during 
his reign as they are gathered up by the 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“The unification of Germany has been 
effected and Italy has become an inde- 
pendent and united kingdom. France 
has passed through the stages of mon- 
archy, republic and empire, and republic 
again, and Spain has seen changes 
hardly less marked. In the wider world, 
Franz Josef has not only seen the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States 
at the price of a terrible civil war, but 
he has witnessed the birth of a new 
empire in the East—the rise of New 
Japan—and the extinction of an empire 
in the West—the deposition of Dom 
Pedro of Brazil and the conversion of 
his empire into a republic. Twice by war 
has the map of the Balkans been 
changed during this wonderful reign, 
which has witnessed also the complete 
remaking of the map of Africa. Not 
only has Franz Josef outlived all who 
were his contemporaries at the time of 
his accession, but he has seen a succes- 
sion of princes and kings come and go— 


four kings of Prussia, three Popes, three 
sovereigns of Great Britain, three Kings 
of Italy, five of Spain without counting 
provisional rulers during interrégnums, 
threé Tsars of all the Russias, four 
Kings of Sweden, and so on almost in- 
definitely. And this brief enumeration 
takes no account at all of the States 
which have been made over, as it were 
or obliterated altogether in the changes 
in Germany and Italy and elsewhere.” 


This country has an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which has certain 
authority over railroad operations and 
charges. Canada has a similar commis- 
sion, with more extensive authority. But 
since the powers of each cease at the 
border line, the need of an international 
commission to regulate the increasing 
volume of business between the two 
countries has been much felt. 

An American shipper finds that the 
through rate to a Canadian point is made 
up of the aggregate of the local rates. 
He has no tribunal to which he can 
appeal for a fair adjustment of the rate, 
as he could do if he were shipping goods 
between distant points in this country. 

To remedy this and numerous other 
difficulties, the chairmen of the American 
and Canadian commissions are now in 
consultation, by authority of the govern- 
ments at Washington and Ottawa, and 
it is-expected that they will recommend 
the creation of a joint international com- 
mission. The actual creation of the 
commission will be either by a treaty 
agreement between the two countries or 
by concurrent legislation, or by both. 
The arrangement will apply not only to 
transportation rates by water or rail, but 
also to the express and telegraph busi- 
ness. 

This is the first formal move ever 
made in this country toward the regula- 
tion of international transportation rates, 
and its significance is not to be over- 
looked. It involves some delicate con- 
stitutional and diplomatic questions, and 
means more in the matter of our future 
relations with the great and prosperous 
country on our northern border than the 
facilitating and economizing of com- 
munication.—Youth’s Companion. 


The record of the first full year under 
the new tariff law, so far as relates to 
total importations and customs collec- 
tions, is presented by a special statement 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in response to numerous requests for 
information upon that subject. The 
figures cover the imports of the twelve 
months August I, 1909, to July 31, roto, 
and thus include five days under the 
Dingley tariff, since the present law went 
into effect on the morning of August 6th, 
The statement shows total imports dur- 
ing the twelve months in question of 
$1,562,621,181, of which $760,047,231, or 
49.15 per cent., entered free of duty. 
The importations during the year were 
larger than in any corresponding period 
in the history of the import trade, and 
the value of those entering free of duty 
the largest ever shown in any corre- 
sponding year, while the percentage 
which free merchandise formed of the 
total imports was larger than in any cor- 
responding year except 1897, the closing 
year of the Wilson tariff, when large 
quantities of merchandise then on the 
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SU8SCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order. 


= —— 


WANTED—Board and rooms for a lady and 
little girl in private family, (adults only) along 
main line of the Pennsylvania R. R. Address 
E.H., THe American FrRrenp, 1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—By experienced Friend, position 
as teacher in private school, as governess, com- 
panion, or mother’s helper. Address ‘' M. R.” 
me AMERICAN FRr1EnpD, 1010 Arch St., Phila., 

a. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, at East Moorestown, 
N. J. for rent for winter or by the year, $65 
monthly. Eight rooms, bath and lavatory. 
Fruits and berries in garden. Ten minutes to 
station. Address ARCHDALE, care THE 
AMERICAN FRiEenp, 1010 Arch St., Phila,, Pa. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made te order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
$02 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


NOW IS THE TIME 


‘to prepare matter for your next advertising 


campaign (provided you don’t ‘‘ keep everlast- 
ingly at it,’’ which is the only way to gain 
success). We can help you. May we? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street t=t—e Philadelphia 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 


Asa 8. WinG, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 

L. HoxytincswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 

Ricuarp J. Wuire, 10 South St., Baltimore, 
Md., Treasurer. 

Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

AuBert F. N. Hamsueton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Avpison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 

Joun H. Jounson, Richmond, Ind. 


free list were being imported in anticipa- 
tion of a change in the tariff law; the 
years 1892, 1893 and 1894, under the 
McKinley tariff, when sugar was admit- 
ted free of duty; and the year ending 
September 30, I841. 

The customs receipts during the twelve 
months August I, 1909, to July 31, Igto, 
were $327,873,672, a larger total than in 
any corresponding year except 1907, 
when the total was $335,880,830. A 
comparison of the imports and customs 
receipts during the period in question 
shows an average ad valorem rate of 
duty on all imports of 20.98 per cent., 
and on dutiable imports only of 41.26 


per cent. The average ad valorem rate. 
on all imports is lower than in any cor-’ 


responding period during the last twenty 
years except the second year 


(Continued on page 547. 
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IF CHRIST CAME. 

We have had a series of popular sermons in recent 
years on ‘“‘What would Christ do if He came to 
Chicago?” or if He came to New York, or to San 
Or “What would Christ say if He 
came to this Church?’ and so on through a long 
list of similar subjects. No doubt these sermons 
aroused curiosity, kept the hearers awake, and inci- 
dentally called attention to many things of which 
Christ would disapprove. But I am not overconfi- 
dent that any minister—even Lyman Abbott, who 
recently told Philadelphians what Christ would do 
if He came to this city—has positive information 
on the subject. The Scribes in His own day never 
guessed rightly what He would do in Jerusalem. 
They expected Him to work a miraculous sign, but 
He quietly, meekly accepted crucifixion instead. 


Francisco. 


These present-day sermons have little value as a 
revelation of what Christ actually would do if He 
came, but they have much value as a revelation of 
the man who preaches them. The ministers who 
preach them always represent Christ. as doing what 
they want to do themselves. One man says that if 
Christ came now He would head a reform party; 
another says that He would enter heartily into all 
the wholesome recreations of the city; still another 
thinks that He would equalize the conditions of rich 
and poor, of capitalist and laborer, and so on. We 
do not get very far! We merely see what is upper- 
most in the mind of our preacher! 

It might be more to the point to ask what we 
should do, or what we should say, if Christ came. 
That is rather a solemn and sober question. Let 
the reader run over the Gospels to see what the per- 
sons in Galilee and Judea actually did do and did 
say when Christ came to their towns, and it is not 
very assuring. Even those who were highest in 
religious matters and those who knew the most about 
theology blundered seriously with their questions. 
They asked things which did not, in truth, have any 
bearing on the real life of the soul. They came with 
their puzzles over a materialistic resurrection— 
‘‘Whose wife shall she be?”—or with their artificial 
problems over the effect of sin on disease—‘Who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ?’—or they tried to catch Him in the meshes 


of their local politics—‘‘Is it right to pay tribute 
Others made an almost more 
pitiable revelation of the littleness of their inward 
life. 
question which absorbed all his being, and here it is: 
‘How can I make my brother share the inheritance 


money to Cesar ?’ 


One man seized his one chance to ask the 


with me?” Poorman! And two of the inner circle, 
with the words of Life ringing in their ears, came 
to Him on that momentous journey up to Jerusalem 
and asked the privilege of sitting in the most promi- 
nent places when the Kingdom was established ! 
What should we ask if Christ came? We should 
almost certainly ask the things upon which our mind 
is dwelling most; we should bring up the question 
which now absorbs us. And it would reveal our 
real nature just as the questions in Galilee and Judea 
revealed the real nature of men centuries ago. Some 
of us would have our theological puzzles to present ; 
some of us would reveal our commercialism; some of 
us would lay bare our selfishness, and some of us, I 
believe, would make every question bear on the main 
problem of existence—how to get a sin-delivered, 
white, clean soul; how to get selfishness out of our 
nature and love in; how to make this one life of ours 


| minister most toward the coming of the Kingdom of 


God. é 
Well, He is here, and those who ask the right 
questions, earnestly and seriously and persistently, 


R. M. J. 


find the answer. 


“THE ROOSEVELT SETBACK.” 


The newspaper headlines which announce to the 
public from day to day the doings and the prospects 
of the ex-President are like the sudden shifts in a 
kaleidoscope. He is now about to head a party 
revolt, and the next day he is likely to be the leader 
of the Republican forces in New York. 
he is pictured as the intimate friend of the President, 


One moment 


and anon he is the bitter foe of the administration. 
He must enjoy the humor of the divers parts which 
he is made to play in the strange drama of politics. 
But a recent headline, quoted above, must be pecul- 
iarly amusing to him. It was the kind of “setback” 
any man of his moral fiber and fighting traits would 


be very happy to have. Different party leaders in 
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New York polities asked him if he would accept the 
position of temporary chairman of the approaching 
Republican convention. He replied that he would 
if they still wanted him after they knew the kind 
of speech he should deliver on the occasion. They 
naturally inquired, with some concern, what kind of 
a speech he would deliver. His reply was that his 
speech would be one that would help the party if it 
nominated the right kind of man on a straightforward, 
progressive platform ; but that it would hurt the party 
if it intended to nominate the wrong kind of man 
on a weak and dodging platform. 

The result of this plain talk was that the machine 
men in the party committee decided that it would be 
safest not to have him, and they voted against him 
This is what is called ‘the Roose- 
velt setback.” He could not ask for a better 
back,” and the country could not have a_ better 
illustration of the kind of leadership that is needed 
It is 
flaws in a man who is incessantly in the public eye, 


for the position. 
““Set- 


in our politics today. easy enough to discover 
and we do not wish to run off into hero-worship, 
but we do rejoice that a man so possessed of dynamic 
stuff, with such exhaustless power to do things, dares 
to talk that way to the bosses, and cares no more for 
“setbacks” 
little 

fearless way 


temporary than he does for any other ordi- 


His 


issues and men, 


nary inconvenience. straightforward, 
and his 


demand that, above everything else, the right, 


of facing 
square 
thing must be done, is a splendid inspiration for our 
youth who are coming on. Wi isn be 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The Centenary of a Great Event. 

Four years from now we shall reach the centennial 
of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, which brought 
the War of 1812 to an end. 
but fortunately it was the last one between Great 
Britain and America, for the peace of Ghent. has 
been unbroken, and the Great Lakes have ever since 
been free of battleships. 


It was a mistaken war, 


It has occurred to leaders of peace sentiment in 
this country that it would be a happy idea to celebrate 
this approaching centennial and make the commem- 
oration of it minister to the advance of international 
peace. Great Britain is responding with cordiality 
to the suggestion, and we may expect a peace jubilee 
which will make its impression on the entire world. 


With a view to the permanent endowment for 
educational institutions of the Society of Friends, and 
to insure the application of income only for the 
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various institutions, a board of trustees of the board 
of education of the Five Years’ Meeting has been 
chosen. 

It is proposed that these trustees shall hold any 
funds donated or bequeathed to them for the pur- 
poses of education and educational interests in the 
Society, in order that the donors or testators may 
feel confidence in the management of any funds 
they may be disposed to devote to education in the 
Society of Friends, and that they may be sure that 
the principal will not be dissipated by unwise inyest- 
ment or application to temporary needs. 

The board consists of men of business experience, 
and has organized and is ready to administer any 
funds which may be placed in its hands. The fol- 
lowing are the names and addresses of the members 
of the board: 


Asa 8. Wing, 409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
chairman. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
secretary. 

Richard J. White, 10 South Street, 
Md., treasurer. 


Robert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Albert F. N, Hambleton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Addison W. Naylor, Berkeley, Cal. 

John H. Johnson, Richmond, Ind. 


Baltimore, 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


LIFE ON THE POCONOS. 


BY JOSEPH ELKINTON. 


The Pocono plateau, 100 miles north of Philadel- 
phia in eastern Pennsylvania, has at some points an 
elevation of 1,800 feet, and extends from the Dela- 
ware River on the east to the Lehigh on the west— 
some 20 miles in length, 

The Lackawanna Valley lies to the north, and 
Paradise Valley to the south of it. The view from 
the southern side of this plateau overlooks the Kitta- 
tinny range, and extends from Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
to Easton, Penna. 

A distinctive feature of the Poconos, as the moun- 
tain was formerly and _ locally called, is the pure 
quality of air and water to be found throughout the 
district and the attractions which its natural and 
artificial lakes afford. Glaciers, in a bygone age, 
have evidently been at work, as a terminal moraine 
lies near the southern edge of this plateau and ice- 
worn rocks are everywhere in evidence. 

The fact that the outerops of 30 odd coal measures, 
making a total depth of many hundreds of feet, have 
all been removed by erosion, although remaining coal 
fields are still worked at Scranton, 20 miles to the 
north and west, also indicates that the mountain was 
originally much higher. Within historic times it 
has been covered by noble pine and hemlock forests. 
During the past» fifty years these have been lum- 
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bered, so, with few exceptions, the present growth of 
firs and hardwood is not of the primeval forest. 

The native population has always been sparse, and 
yet quite a considerable acreage has been brought 
under cultivation. Ice companies have built storage 
houses, and several lakes have been created from 
which ice is harvested in large quantities. 

Some ten summers ago, through the good services 
of President Sharpless, of Haverford College, a 
family of six, seeking health, were introduced to the 


EVENING ON LAKE POCONO. 


charms of Naomi Pines, on the border of one of these 
lakes, whose stately trees had been spared by the 
woodsman’s axe for a century 

A large tent was procured and set in the midst of 
laurel and rhododendron bloom, with these cathedral 
pines towering above us. The whip-poor-wills and 
wildeats were our companions at night, while grouse 
almost came into the tent by day. The simple life, 
in its strictest interpretation, was found to be so 
wholesome and health-restoring, during seven weeks 
in mid-summer, that we have eyer since, in a measure, 
followed the call of the wild. 

The cooking was done over an outside fire. A 
supper of bread, milk and huckleberries was fre- 
quently taken on the lake under the glorious sunset 
sky, which gave a relish not otherwise obtainable. 

The outcome of this experience resulted in an 
invitation to our friends to share its benefits. Sev- 
eral families of fellow-campers settled beside us the 
following summer, while a larger group located at 
“The Manor, ? on one of the prominent headlands, 
known as Little Pocono, about one and one-half Ba 
from Pocono Summit Station (D., L. & W. R. R.), 
overlooking the southern valley. 

A well-equipped hotel, with many attractive cot- 
tages, were built within a few years. This settlement 
is a tract of 750 acres, with the Swiftwater—a typi- 
cal mountain stream—flowing through it. There is 
a superb view looking toward. and through the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. The excellent appointment of the 
Jnn and Cottage, the comprehensive development of 
the Manor tract, including the mountain air and 
pure water, combine to make this resort attractive to 
many who could not enjoy the rougher life of the 
camp. 


of management. 


It has been the purpose of this association to 
maintain a summer resort for Friends and others 
who appreciate a high standard. The beauty of the 
surrounding country, providing endless and fascina- 
ting drives and walks, in addition to the social and 
spiritual privileges of the meeting for worship, held 
on First-day mornings, have been much valued by the 
guests of the inn and cottages. 

The Pocono Pines Assembly was incorporated as 
the 132d Chautauqua in the United States at the 
same time ‘the Manor” was organized. As time 
passed, Pocono Lake came to the knowledge of the 
Naomi Pines campers. This wood-bordered lake is 
seven miles from Pocono Summit Station on the old 
Sullivan Road, traversed by General Sullivan about 
1787, as he returned from New York State after 
attacking the Iroquois Indians. 

In the spring of 1904 there was an exploring trip 
down this lake, when ice was still forming, and a 
site selected where the Tobyhanna emerges from the 
lake on the bank of a wild ravine. After three years 
of residence, with a choice group of congenial spirits, 
an association was formed, and the whole tract of 
3,500 aeres was purchased and opened to others. 
The chief purpose of this effort is to promote the 
unconventional hfe in close contact with nature, and 
to preserve the timber, largely pine and hemlock, 
with all the game privileges that belong to these 
woods and mountain streams. 

In this beautiful spot we find our simple hfe 
involves an amount of strenuousness that is particn- 
larly wholesome, as under the stimulating effect of 
the purest air everyone finds an incentive to labor 


DOWN THE RAVINE, POCONO RESERVE. 


for the good of all. The growth of 40 bungalows, 
within a year or two, hidden in the trees around the 
margin of Pocono Lake, indicates the appreciation 
shown toward this opportunity. 

All who value these privileges and pursuits are 
eligible to membership upon the approval of a board 
. Town meetings are also held to 
discuss the affairs of the preserve and to promote 
the spirit of fraternity that has characterized the 
settlement from the first. 

Occasional campfires have a special charm. 


Huge 
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roots and logs in flames on the margin of a lake, as 
the canoes gather from the distant cabins, is a sight 
that recalls the council fires of the natives that once 
inhabited the district. An expanse of water, in one 
part a mile wide, will accommodate many craft, and 
the moon loses none of its fascination under the spell 
of the marvelous reflections that border the lake. 

Recently, at one of these campfires, impressions of 
America were given to an appreciative audience by 
Herbert G. Wood, of Woodbrooke, England, in a 
highly entertaining and instructive way, followed by 
President Sharpless, impressing the excellence of 
American institutions. The first thing that strikes 2 
foreigner upon landing in America is the ceaseless 
activity that pervades every part of the country. This 
may be and often is accompanied by superficial 
methods and luxurious habits, but the effort to accom- 
plish so much will act as an antidote to the-enervation 
that has followed these methods and habits in any 
nation, ancient or modern. 

Within a grove of spruce, hemlock, beech and 
maple, with pine needles for a carpet, one may find 
a reverent group of worshipers, many of whom are 
children, at eventide on First-day evenings, recalling 
the lines of Frederick E. Snow: 

The purple flushing of the Western sky; 

The stately progress of the sun toward even; 
The holy hush that brings God’s presence nigh; 
The dusky woods in which the cooling shadows lie, 
When birds are still and nature to repose 

Sinks gently down; dews falling on the rose; 
The smile of friends when love surpasses speech; 
The hand-clasp given when sorrow is too deep 
For words; ah! me, the silences of life 

Are mightier far and higher lessons teach 

Than all its noisy clamor. Let us reap 

The bliss of those who keep themselves from strife. 

These gatherings on First-day, encompassed by the 
visible and uplifting solemnity of “God’s first tem- 
ple,” have been the rallying center and inspiration 
of our community for several summers; for as the 
balsam among the firs and the hermit-thrush among 
the birds of ‘the wood, so has the memory of these 
meetings left a fragrance and a music in the soul 
that cannot be forgotten, and which is typical of the 
freedom and joy of our life, 

Pocono Lake, Pa. 
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RELIGION IN A THUNDER STORM. 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


T am writing my little story from Memory’s point 
of view. The incidents are as vivid as if enacted 
yesterday, instead of forty or fifty years ago. The 
principals are, for the most part, no longer residents 
of the tablelands we call Life. The place is some- 
where in New England, within sight of the Penobscot 
or the Kennebec_just any spot where a Quaker 
minister might happen to have pitched his moving 
tent. There were father and mother and we children. 

We have just driven home from monthly meeting, 
five miles away; or possibly father and mother have 


been 


“visiting families.” Father is hitching the * 


While he is tying the knot, 
his face turns toward the west and up to the centile 
We children, when father turns his face that way, 
know intuitively what will happen. 

Suddenly he unties the horse and puts her in the 


horse to an apple tree. 


It might be the bang of the barn 
probably the first thunder-roll in the 
far distance, which we hear. Mother comes out 
and asks if there is “going to be a shower.” For 
answer, a louder, longer peal rolls down the sky 
and mufiles itself in the pasturelands. The sky is 
dark, the breeze moves in the foliage, and then there 
is a silence as if we were “in meeting.” 

Father puts a few things under cover quickly and 
then comes in, beckoning us. With father’s beckon- 
ing finger the ‘‘awe”’ falls on us and we understand. 
No word is spoken. The living-room is closed. Not 
a window or door invites the marauding elements 
to enter. We seat ourselves in a circle, as élose 
to one another as the petals of a daisy. Father and 
mother cover their faces with their hands. We 
children look at one another soberly, questioningly. 
As the storm progresses, Father grows agitated. He 
bids us, inaudibly, to move our chairs farther from 
the wall as a sudden peal shouts down the chimney 
or pounds ponderously along the roof. We can see 
his lips move in prayer, but this is one of the rare 
times when words seem superfluous. Perhaps Heaven 
couldn’t hear what he wishes to say in such a storm— 
I am sure we could not. 

It has grown so dark at 4 o’clock that we dis- 
tinguish one another’s faces with difficulty. Now the 
tempest is at its height. Daring to glance out of 
the window, I see lightning strokes against the sky, 
as when I draw a lighted stick across the back of 
the fireplace. There is soot, soot settling down on 
all the landscape. I look at the fire scratches against 
the sky and then at my father’s face, and the cold 
chills run down my little back. 

Now the thunder is strolling off toward the pastur e, 
the rain falls in reluctant drops, and the soot is 
disappearing. Father uncovers his face, and the 
signal for prayer is understood—no, not prayer, but 
thanksgiving that ‘‘once more, O Lord, by Thy merey 
are we , spared, 4 

The sun drops a gentle courtesy as it retires behind 
the hills, and father rises to open the door. He 
stands and breathes long and deeply. What are his 
thoughts I cannot tell. Until the thunders roll no 
more, his musings upon the judgments of God can 
never be read by me. 

As suddenly as the interruption came do we 
resume our duties, although with suppressed voice 
and action, as if we had only been “spared by a 
miracle.” 

Mother—hbless her—prepares a better supper than 
usual. What is her reason? We never ask her. 
The solemnity goes with us upstairs and creeps under 
the blanket, as if it too were a thing of conscious 
emotion. 

All summer long and all the returning summers 
of my childhood the New England thunderstorm 


barn hurriedly. 
door, ‘but it is 
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pursues me—but childheod and youth have gone’ 
strolling off to the pasturelands of yesterday % along 
with thé very last thunderelap of the: very last storm 
that brought us under shelter and closed the doors. 
1 am spending my later days in a land where only 
the echo of a thunder tone comes floating down the 
mountainside, and where the gentle strokes of the 
fire-pencils across the sky are as unfamiliar as a 
hurricane. But I never listen to that soft echo that 
I do not recall such scenes as | have inadequately 
described. 

I may smile at the recollection, laugh even at the 
humor or blush at the ridiculous pathos, but above 
and through all I read the lesson of faith. That 
my father had no other recourse but faith was not 
his fault. Superstition then as now had its fastnesses 
in the human mind. Terror bites hard, now as then, 
at the quivering flesh, and fear scares the soul back 
into the dark ages before we had learned to think. 
It matters not what the cause if we but have recourse, 
and the oftener we travel over the road to recourse 
the oftener will the cause disappear in advance of 
itself. 

Recourse to faith in mental and physical storms 
is better than superstition. One need not tremble 
at a thunderclap that, after all, is probably making 
for an old stump in the cornfield. Trust in God 
is faith in justice. 

Perhaps I date my first lesson in faith to a sum- 
mer thunderstorm, to which I most certainly do date 
my first prayers. Therefore I criticize not my par- 
ents. If my father knew no better than to tremble 
at the voice of thunder, his religion taught him upon 
whom to call. 
to speak; later he took up other and as necessary 
spiritual economics. If his fear overcame his men- 
tal ballast for the span of half an hour, so that he 
must cast. anchor or run aground, he understood how 
to manage the anchor, howbeit he might tremble 
lest it slip. If he taught me not to stand in the 
open door and wonder at the storm, he did teach 
me how to close it and say my prayers. If I missed 
the gentleness of God in its greatness, I did not miss 
the greatness of God in its littleness. I was little, 
the Hots’ was little, father was not very large, ath 
the roof that sheltered us was a low one. But God 
was greater than His storm. That is the lesson I 
remember. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARD THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


BY S. E. NICHOLSON. 


The Friends have been pioneers in the field of 
reform. Impressed by the first teachings of the 
denomination that the ordinary principles of hon- 
esty, right living and personal integrity were an 
égsential. part of every Christian profession, the 
Friends early took high ¢ ground relative to education 
and all matters pertaining to human philanthropy. 

Out of this conviction grew the feeling that. all 


Hie was yet in the school grades, so 


men are brothers, from which came the opposition 
to human slavery. By the same logic, Friends were 
among the ‘first to take a positive stand for tem- 
perance, and ultimately against the.traftic in intoxi- 
cants. While there are some queer records in some 
of the Friends’ meetings of the earlier Colonies, 
including the purchase of rum for certain stated 
events in the Church, this practice was abandoned at 
an early date, and as early as 1685 there were public 
declarations against intemperance among some of the 
Friends in the East. This did not at that time 
include the idea of total abstinence. 

As long ago, however, as 1788, New England 
Yearly Meeting, the oldest organization of the 
Friends in America, finding that some of its members 
were not clear of making and selling liquor, recom- 
mended the appointment of committees to labor with 
all such and that those who persisted in that course 
be disowned. 

I have no data showing when the idea of total 
abstinence became a fixed principle of the denomina- 
tion, nor the date when it took a pronounced stand 
against the sale of intoxicating drinks. It is sufli- 
cient to know that among pr actically all the yearly 
meetings in America at the present time it is an 
offense calling for disciplinary treatment to have 
any connection with the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating liquors, while in most of them those who 
persist in the use of liquors are dealt with as offenders 
against the settled policies of the Church. 

At the Five Years’ Meeting, which is the highest 
ecclesiastical body among the Orthodox Friends in 
the United States, held at  Indianapoliaii in 1902, large 
attention was given to the liquor question, and after 
much deliberation, a call was issued to the other 
denominational bodies of the country, asking them to 
meet in a conference to be held in the city of Wash- 
ington on the second Fourth-day of March, 1906, in 
an effort to find a way by which the united Chureh 
might serve the cause of Christ and the good of all 
mankind in seeking the ultimate elimination of the 
liquor traffic. The fact that this conference was not 
held, owing chiefly to the meager responses which 
were received from other denotiinational bodies, 
does not affect the real concern which this body 
of Friends manifested on the temperance question. 

Five years later, in 1907, this same Five Years’ 
Meeting, in session at Richmond, Indiana, adopted 
the following resolution, which stands as the latest 
authoritative deliverance of the Orthodox Friends on 
this great question: 

Resolved, That the Five Years’ eae of the Friends of 
the American yearly meetings, in delegate convention assem- 
bled in the city of Richmond, Ind., commends the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union as 
wise and efficient agencies in the abolishment of the saloon 
and the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 
cants as a beverage, and pledges them our sympathy in this 
most worthy effort. 

Other branches of the Friends have manifested 
the same vigorous opposition to the saloon evil. In 
fact, it may be properly said that, with the possible 
exception of the cause of peace and arbitration, the 
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various branches of the Friends stand united upon no 
other subject except that of the strictest temperance 
and strenuous opposition to the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating. drink. 

The natural fruition of such a consistent attitude 
on the part of the Church is manifested in the fact 
that in the Woman’s Crusade movement and through- 
out the history of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, many of the women members of the Society 
of Friends have been prominent. This attitude of 
the Church has borne fruit in another direction. It 
is a significant fact that of the four prominent tem- 
perance bills which have been enacted into law by 
the Indiana Legislature within the past forty years, 
three of them were fathered in the Legislature by 
members of the Friends Church. It is a statement 
easily within the bounds of truth that if an honest 
poll could be taken of the entire membership of the 
Church, including all its branches, relative to the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of liquors, 
there would only be found an insignificant number 
upon the side of the saloon, and it is altogether 
probable that the proportion voting against prohibi- 
tion would be as small, if not smaller than in any 
other religious denomination. 

Noone can, perhaps, with exact precision lay the 
responsibility for the liquor traffic of today in any 
one direction, but it is a comfort to believe that so 
far as the Friends of America are concerned they 
have cleared themselves of responsibility to an 
unusually large degree. In this respect, the Friends 
are endeavoring to maintain a high 
standard of universal fealty to the cause of true tem- 
perance—which will mark the overthrow of the 
saloon when, in the same universal way, all who pro- 
fess faith in Jesus Christ are ready to enlist in the 
army of saloon suppression.—Zhe American Issue. 


PLACID WATERS. 


BY GEORGE R. SCOTT 


Those of us who have passed the years of youth 
and have felt for a long time the breezes that blow 
from the hilltops of ady ersity, long to get into some 
quiet spot and walk in green pastures and _ beside 
babbling brooks, the low sounds of which act as a 
tonic to our nerves, and the stillness of which is music 
to our souls. We of riper years have had about all 
we care for of excitement, and are satisfied with plain 
fare. We have had enough, of dyspepsia, and are 
willing to eat of the things that agree with us. We 
have seen and felt enough of the storms of life, our 
bodies being somewhat sore and our minds somewhat 
weakened by the conflicts through which we have 
passed. Once there was grandeur in loud claps of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, but now such 
grandeur is mixed somewhat with fear and trembling. 
Old ocean’s wildness has lost most of its charms, and 
we sigh for more placid waters to behold, and are 
perfectly willing to keep quiet and wait patiently for 
the lifeboat to appear and take us home. 


Seated with some of our old friends in a lonely 
nook, how pleasantly the time passes, as we talk over 
the scenes of our childhood and early manhood and 


womanhood. By your conversation, if heard by a 
stranger, the conclusion he would arrive at would 


be, “What wonders they once were.” To be honest, 
we almost think we were, taking all the cireum- 
stances into consideration—which should be a warn- 
ing to eschew pride and strive to keep humble. 

The placid waters of life’s stream are just suited 
for old veterans who have traveled about as many 
miles as their legs can carry them; for they have 
reached the time when it is much easier to walk slow 
than to run. The time when it made no difference 
where they took their rest has gone by, and now we old 
folks like to repose upon soft beds and take seats in 
easy chairs. Young people, don’t laugh at us, for 
it will not be many years before you will get where 
we are. 

About the best placid place for the aged is home, 
where we can have all our wants attended to by 
loving hands, where all our desires are anticipated 
before we have a chance to express them. ‘What 
is home without a mother?’ has been long a favorite 
expression; but this morning the question that I 
would ask is: What would be a home without children 
and grandchildren ¢ 

What a lovely placid morning this is. During 
the night it rained; but now the sun is shining with 
all the brightness it can command, and the air is 
filled with fragrance. This old man is enjoying 
himself to his heart’s content in his country home, 
and with God for his Father and Christ for his 
elder Brother, feels that he has much to be thankful 
for, and should take courage from what he enjoys 
to have faith in the future. The experience of nearly 
all decent people is that they get more comforts in 
this lite than they deserve; and it is my experience 
that I receive about all the blessings that are good 
for me. 

How chante aged people ought to be that the 
time sometimes comes when we can enjoy the placid 
waters of the River of Life and bathe our souls 
in it. There is peace in so doing that we little 
dreamed of in our early days. I have been nearly 
seventy-three years in getting there, and now am bask- 
ing in the sunshine of my old days, with very few 


cares or pains to annoy me. 


The world is not what it used to be to me. No 
more swimming against the tide; no more engaged 
in business competition with others; no more sleepless 
nights and worrying days; but, on the contrary, by 
compulsion, quietly seated in my home, waiting 
patiently for whatever may be in store for me. The 
only diversion I have is writing weekly letters to my 
readers, which do not amount to much, but which I 
hope are useful if not very interesting. 

When you come to the place where you have to 
take a much needed rest, it is a pleasant thought 
that you can still find some useful work to do. My 
days slip past quicker than ever, and the time to 
retire at night comes too soon. The moon retires 
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before I realize it, and the duties of the d 
almost nothing—go on the same as usual. 

There is something delightful about the placid 
waters of old age. It seems to be arranged by God 
in order to give us an easy launching into the Sea 
of Eternity. Already some of us see the flag floating 
on the other side, and can view the words on it, 

3e faithful yet a little longer.” 

In my boyhood days it was my delight to fish 
for trout in the placid brook that wended its way 
through one of the fields of my father. But now 
how changed are my desires; at present I take pleas- 
ure in baiting my hooks to capture readers. 1 hope 
in this article to be a successful fisher of men, 
women and children. 

The placid waters of this life are meat and drink 
to those who love quietude and an opportunity to 
think over what they should do to be useful members 
ot society. 

Keep in touch with the beautiful in nature and 
the strong points of truth that are recorded in the 
Bible. ne strong in all matters that make up beauti- 
ful characters. Shake the dust of indifference from 
your feet as you walk beside the placid waters of 
this life. Grow in grace as the sun of your life 
goes down. 

There are pictures in ha sky painted almost every 
evening for you to behold, and those pictures are 
the glorious going down of the sun, something for 
you to imitate as you go down to your graves. In 
plain English, seek to make your last days your best 
days; if possible, end your life’s work enjoying your- 
self by the side of placid waters, and not surrounded 
by turbulent waters that will have the effect of mak- 
ing your last days on earth miserable——Zion’s 
Watchman. . 


UNITY. 


Frequently we hear mention made of the various 
types of Quakerism. If one were to attempt to 
enumerate these types on his fingers he would doubt- 
less find need to use all of them, the thumbs included. 

Perhaps Friends do present a greater variety of 
tvpes of practice, methods of procedure and shades 
of conception than any other religious society. It has 
been said that one acquainted with the usages of 
one Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational or Bap- 
tist congregation would know, with a fair degree of 
readiness, another congregation of these denomina- 

tions anywhere he might meet with it. But not so 
with Friends. The outward appearance of Friends 
is a matter of locality, largely. One used to the 
Quakerism of Philadelphia would not recognize that 
of the West with only a surface glance. Philadel- 
phia Friends visiting Western Friends have been 
heard to say that these latter are little different from 
the Methodists. 

All this, however, is merely antens: A careful, 
sincere study of Quakerism will reveal a similarity 
which binds Friends together more inseparably than 
is found in any other religious sect, and will disclose 


is possible. 


a continuity and community more uniform than any 
other Christian denomination. 


In what does this unity among Friends, of what- 
ever geographical location and of whatever practice, 
consist? Not in identity of conception! Not in 
similarity of custom and practice! Not in homo- 
geneity of activities! As to conception, every variety 
is to be found. As to custom and practice, all types 
are represented. As to activities, no line is lacking. 
From the most pronounced unitarian to the most 
radical tri-theist in doctrine; from the most rigid 
adherent to tradition to the most liberal in custom 
and practice; from the utilitarian to the churchman 
in activities; all these extremes are present. Indeed 
you can searcely mention a thing in all these surface 
matters upon which a very considerable number of 
Iriends will agree. 

In what, then, does the unity of Friends consist ? 
To be sure, Friends unite pretty generally in their 
conception on such matters as the ordinances, peace, 
oaths and the like, and yet similarity in these par- 
ticulars would be insufficient to bind thousands 
people together, and would furnish inadequate rally- 
ing ground for large numbers of people. These and 
all other surface items of sameness do not furnish 
enough explanation for the homogeneity among the 
followers of Fox. 


No, a deeper thing must be found to explain this 
unity. A Friend, one raised amid the traditions 
and customs of his Society, of whatever type, will 
soon discover a unity of feeling no matter where he 
meets people of his sect. One accustomed to the pro- 
gressive methods of the West feels perfectly at home 
in a conservative meeting in the East. A “homey” 
feeling soon comes to him and he worships in per- 
fect harmony with his surroundings, oblivious to the 
differences in practice. 

This is made possible because of the deep under- 
lying principle of all Quakerism of whatever type. 
This principle is a spiritual communion with God. 
The Quaker has always maintained that “God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in Spirit and in truth.” This spiritual communion 
with the Deity, this intermingling of the finite and 
the infinite, this mysticism is ‘the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all Quakerism. No matter what dress you 
give it, it cannot be disguised from the “real” Friend. 
It will manifest itself in any and all circumstances 
and among any and all customs and practices of wor- 
ship. It is the one basis upon which Friends every- 
where may unite, and the only basis upon which unity 
All Friends may never be at one in doc- 
trine, in practice, in activity. They may be at one 
in spiritual worship. 

Let no one say because I reach this foundation of 
Quakerism, this spiritual communion with God by 
means of silence, that no one may reach it otherwise ! 


. Neither let another say, because my custom is singing 


and preaching and vocal service, that silence is use- 
less. Silence may be either living or it may be dead. 
Service may be of the heart or it may be of the head. 
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Quakerism consists in neither silence nor~service 
exclusively, but in spiritual communion. 

Oh, that Friends everywhere would cease their 
bickerings and differences and come together upon 
the one and only ground itual com- 
munion with God. Let us give bea, to the funda- 
mentals; the incidents will arrange themselves.— 


Western Work. 


HAS THE CHURCH A SOCIAL MISSION ? 
BY ARTHUR 8. HOYT. 


The Church has a social mission if it accepts and 
interprets the full message of Christianity. The 
sible is the great book of society. Its first questions, 
“Where art thou?’ and “Where is thy brother?’ 
are back of all personal religion and social morality. 
They are never separated in the Bible, and they 
never can be in life without fatal weakness to each. 

The Old Testament is a progressive revelation of 
the nature and purpose of God, a righteous God, 
training men in the qualities and duties of a moral 
order. The ‘ten words” and all the laws and forms 
derived from them have relation to man as a social 
being, in the family, in work, in the community, in 
the national life. The organic and vicarious nature 
of life runs through all the Old Testament teachings. 
Penalties and blessings are transmitted through gen- 
erations. The unity of the people is regarded in 
instruction and responsibility. The message of the 
prophets is to the nation, and through the nation is 
the hope of the king who “‘shall rule i in righteousness” 

-and be the “desire of all nations.” W orship was 
social, and the most individual penitence and aspira- 
tion, the ery of the single soul as in the Fifty-first 
Psalm, could not fail to leap the bounds of self into 
the larger life. The message of the Old Testament 
is condensed in the words of Micah: “What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

And the teachings of Christ never contradict this. 
He fulfils all righteousness. Only He goes a step 
farther and says that society can never be any better 
than the men that compose society. And so he 
brings to bear upon the individual man that divine 
quickening that shall make a true man of him, and 
send him forth as a social force for justice and mercy. 
Christ’s message is to the individual, but the truth 
canmot be shut up in the single soul without per- 
ishing. 


“Heaven does with us as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves. . 
Spirits are not finely touched 

But for fine issues.” 
And a new world is the issue of a new life. For 
this it was called. Christ makes men witnesses, 
advocates, missionaries—missionaries of civic right- 
eousness as truly as of personal salvation. His 
principles have their practical proof and realization 
in society. “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, because ye have love one toward 


another.” There is as much sociology in the New 


L poliute the social atmosphere. 


Every doctrine has its prac- 
tical duty. Every epistle, however heavenly its 
truth, has its lowly home on the earth.. Truth is 
golden grain to be scattered abroad. The disciples 
are the seed of the Kingdom. The Kingdom of God, 
the mold of Christ’s truth, His great promise and 
imperative, is a society of men who shall regard God 
as their Father, and Christ as their Saviour and 
Master, and men as their brethren. 


Testament as theology. 


“The new age stands as yet 

Hali built against the sky,” 
but every Christian must be a workman, and its 
completion is the hope of the Gospel. 

So an individualistic message does not fully express 
the Gospel of Christ. 

It has so partially interpreted coNiieg as to leave 
many earnest spiritual men outside the Church. It 
has so misinterpreted Christ that He is held by some 
as insufficient for the new social age. Such is the 
position of Joseph Mazzini, better entitled to the 
name prophet than most of the moderns. He admits 
that Christ is supreme in “everything that concerns 
the heart and the affections,” but claims that as to 
the conception of the collective life of humanity, He 
“falls below the height of the idea of which a glimpse 
has been revealed in our day.” Only a social 
emphasis can present Christ as the full Christ, the 
Interpreter and Master of life. 

“Not my Christ only; he is ours; 
Humanity’s close bond; 

Key to its vast unopened powers, 
Dream of our dreams beyond.” 

The Church must have a social message if it 
reaches all classes of men today. There are social 
and industrial conditions that make it practically 
impossible that men shall understand the Gospel. 
There are men now, as in Egypt, who “can not 
hearken for cruel bondage.” What will men care for 
a promised land if no light shines upon their present 
lot? The late Hugh Price Hughes said that he was 
never able to get a hungry man to listen to his mes- 
sage. When Dr. Thomas Guthrie once tried to point 
a dying woman, in a cold and neglected garret, to 
her Saviour, aie pointed a bony Sheet at him and 
almost hissed out her answer: “If you were as cold. 
and hungry as I am, you could think of nothing else.” 
There are children, driven or attracted to work, who 
will never know the joys of youth, who will never 
have the chance of growth, who will never be more 
than wrecks of men and women, to increase the divi- 
dends of modern industry. Women are working in 
conditions and on wages that are a constant menace 
to health and virtue. Families are crowded together, 
“worse housed than our hacks and our pointers,” 
so that a decent life is next to impossible. ‘A child 
living in a room without windows,” says Jacob Riis, 
“will probably grow up without windows in his soul.” 
The street, with its schooling of sensation and vice, 
early weaves its charms about the youth. <A corrupt 
or inefficient government suffers the saloon, the 
sensual play, the gambling-club, the den of vice, to 
Men fatten upon the 
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weakness or vices of: their fellow-men. Conditions 
are suffered to grow in our great cities through the 
indifference or complicity of Christian men that 
make it morally certain that thousands will not hear 
the Gospel. They care no more about its great truths 
than about last year’s birds’ nests. The soul has 
been lost out, pressed out, by the bitter experiences of 
life. The dense paganism of any great Christian 
city is practically impenetrable by the ordinary 
methods of the Chureh. Take the multiform 
machinery of the Torrey-Alexander meetings in 
Great Britain six years ago. The 400,000 in Glas- 
gow, who live in houses of one and two rooms, did 
not know the evangelists were there. Evil conditions 
must be changed before thousands will care anything 
for the Gospel or be able to understand it. I once 
saw in the window of a book shop in Paternoster 
Row, London, in big, scrawling letters, this question : 
“Does the hog make the sty, or the sty the hog?” 
Men who really know how the “‘other half” lives can 
never put the problem in this dilemma. To give 
the Gospel to the individual, to bring the power that 
shall work out the beast, will always be the first and 
chief duty of the Church. But to make the indi- 
vidual and social home a decent place to live in, fit 
for the soul of man, will also be pressed with all the 
wisdom and energy that Christian faith can inspire. 

Many Christian men are keenly alive to social 
conditions. They are back of the best social move- 
ments—the efforts for honest city government, for 
practical temperance, for better housing and educa- 
tion, for wiser charity and industrial co-operation. 
A finer sense of responsibility is slowly coming from 
the» growing social consciousness. There is truer 
civic conscience when men will give up ease and 
financial gain and social pleasure to make the modern 
city in some feeble sense a city of God. There is a 
truer Christian pity when women of culture and 
social position actually identify themselves with their 
less favored sisters, and give to charity its new watch- 
word: “Not for the poor, but with the poor.” 

There are many ministers who have the social 
conscience, whose whole attitude—person, speech, 
service—tends to democracy and social uplift. 

There are signs that the Church as a body is slowly 
awaking to the new age. The Christian social unions 


of England and America, the Church congresses, the | 


recent aa eenadious of the Religious nee rere 
ciation, special Church departments on labor, the 
recent idseteraione of the Church Federation, are 
proofs of the social vision. The protest against the 
abandonment of St. John’s Chapel, New York, and 
the demand for the use of the great funds of Trinity 
Church for religious and social uplift, are proofs of 
the growing sensitiveness of the Christian Church 
and a larger conception of its mission. 

But this social attitude is not yet universal and 
controlling. Christian men are not sure to stand for 
social betterment. They want to save their souls, 
and they want to save their dividends, and this may 
mean the crushing of the souls and bodies of others. 
The pulpit is not certain to ring true in social mat- 
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ters. There may be an impracticable other-worldli- 
ness, or a destructive radicalism. It may have a 
definite program for the other world, but not quite so 
clear a one concerning this, where men toil and suffer. 

The social age is a severe testing time. ‘‘He is 
sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment 
seat.” It brings many subtle and complex questions. 
The preacher is not a coward, but he often seems 
hemmed in by trying conditions. We may still need 
martyrs before the Ghureh shall be willing to receive 
the whole Truth. 


But the social message must be given if the men 
of our age would find life; the Church must fully 
awake to its social mission if it is to realize the 
promise of larger spiritual power. It is the truly 
effective apologetic for the masses of men. How can 
the barriers of race and work, of pride and selfishness, 
ever be broken down save by the love that counts all 
men the children of a common Father, and brethren 
in a common redemption? We may take to heart 
the words of the lamented Ian Maclaren: “If the 
Church of the Nazarene lift not up her voice in 
behalf of those who labor and are heavy laden, and 
is not a refuge for the poor and friendless, what good 
is she on the face of the earth ?’—Homuletic Review. 


FIVE SEATTLE BOYS 


“A few days ago,” said the postmaster, “three 
badly frightened and exceedingly nervous boys were 
ushered into my office. They had informed the 
clerk in the outer office that the matter in hand 
was for my personal ear. 

“ “We done it, and we’ll take what’s coming to us,’ 
said the smallest of the trio. 

*“<“Tyone what”? I asked. 

“ “Him and him and me and Beany and Scotty 
were playing “follow the leader,” and Beany jumped 
over a mail box, and then I jumped, and the box 
tipped over and hit a rock and broke the lock off, 
and the letters all flew out on the ground,’ said the 
spokesman. 

““*Where is the box? I asked. 

“ *Tt’s the box on the corner of abietsenith and 
Union,’ answered the boy, ‘and Beany and Scotty is 
guardin’ it with clubs. We knew we done some- 
thing awful, and we was goin’ to run away. Then 
we decided to put our names and addresses in the 


box, and let you find us if you could. Then we 
decided to come and tell, and we’re here.’ 
“Tm not strong on the sermonette,”’ said the 


postmaster, “but I will assure you that I did my best 
to show those boys that they had done a very brave 
and manly thing, and that such a principle followed 
through life could not lead them far astray. I 
assured the boys that their honorable conduct in not 
only confessing, but in leaving some of their number 
to ouard the government’s property, entitled them to 
absolute forgiveness. 

“Three very happy youngsters left the office to 
convey the tidings to the guard at the mail box. As 
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they left, one boy said, ‘I knew they wouldn’t hang 
us.’ 

“T sent a man for the broken box. When it came 
in, we opened it, and there was the letter the boys 
had written before they had decided to face the music: 

“Mister Postmaster: We done it, but we didn’t 
go to. 

* “Yours truly, 
“* “HENRY 
“ “Breany ———, 
“ “Scorry ———, 
** “Louis 
“ “GEORGE ———. 
—Post Intelligencer. 
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Missionary Departuent 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


AN AFRICAN COTTAGE PRAYER-MEETING. 


BY E. J. REES. 


Soon after Maragoli came into our hands, a little 
girl, six or seven years old, made her appearance at 
the station. This was Kadenge, the first girl to 
become a Christian at Maragoli. She was among 
the first to ask for clothing, and after wearing the 
newly-aequired garment once, she brought it to the 
station, saying ‘that as they had smallpox in her 
home, she wished to leave her clothes with us. 

We saw no more of her for several weeks. Then 
she returned, having had the disease and recovered. 
She was asked if she would not come and work at 
the station. At first, through fear, she refused, but 
finally said if she might bring another little girl, she 
would come. The two girls worked the first month 
to pay for clothing. The next month they were 
paid a little money. Kadenge’s companion was 
punished, and left, but soon two other girls came. 
With the arrival of these the work for girls at Mara- 
goli began to grow. As the months passed, the three 
girls became more and more useful as helpers in the 
house and in the school and sewing classes. 

Finally all three accepted Christ as their Saviour. 
This increased their usefulness. It also increased 
their difficulties and temptations. But so far as 
we know, they were faithful in the face, of opposi- 
tion and efforts to draw them back into heathen 
practices. 

After a time they started the first cottage prayer- 
meeting among the Kavirondo. For several even- 
ings we had heard singing coming from the direction 
of Kadenge’s home just at dusk. Inquiry brought 
out the fact that the three young girls, the eldest 
not more than ten years old, were meeting at 
Kadenge’s home and singing hymns, praying, and 
talking to those who assembled. It required no 
small courage to face the threats and jeers and taunts 
of those heathen relatives and neighbors and tell them 
of their sins and of the remedy. But the girls had 
the courage to go on, and the prayer-meeting was 
continued until it was the talk of the entire neighbor- 
hood. 


After a time the meeting was moved to a house 
on the station, where it still goes on. Parents 
opposed and sought to frighten the 30 or 40 children 
who attended daily, by telling them that some day 
while they were having their meeting a monster 
would come from the west and destroy the house and 
all that were in it. But the children were not to 
be frightened, and the meeting went on. Sometimes 
on clear, warm evenings it was held outside with a 
fire for light. The songs reached us as, weary with 
the day’s work, we rested; and we were cheered as 
we thought of what these children might mean to 
the fatate of the work at Maragoli. 

The last evening that we spent on the station before 
leaving for home we invited the meeting to our house. 
It was held in the warm evening on the veranda. 
After some words of encouragement had been spoken, 
we sang several hymns. - The lusty young voices were 
borne on ‘the still evening air to the surrounding 
homes as they sang our version of “Stand Up for 
Jesus,” a free translation of which is as follows: 

The people of God are His army. 
They fight with an enemy who is called Satan. 


CHORUS 
Our Leader is Jesus, who came from Heaven. 
He has overcome evil. Let us follow our Leader. 


And again our version of “Precious Promise”: 


Jesus has promised 
His people on earth, 
Upon your way to Heaven, 
I will come to your rescue. 


CHORUS 
I am near, I am near; 
I have trod the whole way. 
I am near, I am near; 
T will come to thy rescue. 


If you are tempted by Satan, 
Lest you be overcome, 
Remember Jesus has said: 

I will come to your rescue. 


T am only one, but I am one. I cannot do every- 
thing, but T can do something. What I can do I 


ought to do; and what I ought to do by the Grace of 
God I will do. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Eliza C. Armstrong is slowly convalescing from her recent 
illness. 


Geo. H. Moore, pastor at Union Street Church, Kokomo, 
has returned from a trip to Illinois where he Luried his 
mother-in-law. 


Peter W. Raidabaugh has been retained as pastor in 
Bridgeport, Ind., Meeting for another year. He has served 
that meeting in this capacity for the past three years. 


Lydia Dow, a minister nearly ninety years of age, read the 
editorial in Tue American Frienp on “Growing Old” at 
Smithfield Quarterly Meeting, and after reading it she knelt 
in earnest prayer. 


A two weeks’ series of meetings held in a tent have just 
come to a close at Sprine Bank, Neb. ‘The meetings were 
conducted by Harry Hays. ‘There were many persons con- 
verted during the meetings. 
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Professor J. Edwin Jay, head of the Biblical Department 
of Guilford College, has given in the last number of the 
College Bulletin an interesting statement of his views on a 
‘number of fundamental questions, 


_ William T. Boyce, a recent graduate of Haverford College, 
is engaged in pastoral work for the summer at Woonsocket, 
R. I. He has started a very successful Round Table at 
Woonsocket for the study of Quaker history. 


Persons expecting to attend Western Yearly Meeting which 
begins Ninth month 14th, will please apply to Milican Wood- 
ard or John T. Hadley, that they may be assigned suitable 
lodging places. Their address is Plainfield, Ind. 


Frank V. Stafford, who has served as pastor at Russiaville, 
Ind., for eight years, will remove to Hopewell Meeting, in 
Vermilion Quarterly, immediately following Western Yearly 
Meeting. William Cleever, the present pastor at Hopewell, 
will remove to Bloomingdale Quarterly. 


President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, who has 
been in poor health for the last few years, was operated upon 
Fifth-day, the 18th inst., for appendicitis. He attended a New 
York sanitarium for a few months in the spring, but his 
trouble was not diagnosed as appendicitis till recently. The 
operation is reported as very successful. 


These elderly Friends are members of Vassalboro Quarterly 
Meeting: Lydia T. Robinson, 90 years old; Asenath C. Evans, 
90 years old; Lavinia J. Taber, 87 years old; Lydia D. Bailey, 
86 years old; Robert Hanson, 85 years old; Hannah T. Jenk- 
ins, 85 years old; Eliza B. Jones, 84 years old; Mary T. 
Gould, 80 years old, and Eliza P. Pierce, 80 years old. 


Three members of American Friends meetings have won 
Rhodes scholarships at Oxford University. They are Chris- 
topher D. Morley, Baltimore; Lloyd Williams, North Dakota, 
and Howard Alfred Taber, Providence, R. I. The first two 
“named are graduates of Haverford, the third is a graduate 
of Brown University. 


Spring Bank Quarterly Meeting was held at Spring Bank, 
Neb., Eighth month 6th and 7th. Eli Wells, pastor of the 
meeting at North Loup, and Fred. Lebert, pastor at Elk 
Valley Meeting, were present and preached sermons that were 
edifying to the meeting. A Bible School Conference was held 
First-day afternoon and was full of interest. 


Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held Eighth month 11th 
at Bolton, Mass. Thomas J. Battey, of Providence, R. L., 
was in attendance and gave valuable help. Earl J. Harold, 
who has recently returned from Woodbrooke, England, where 
he has been attending the summer term, was also in attend- 
ance and took acceptable part in the service. 


An all day celebration was held at the Lakeside Friends 
Meeting-house, China, Maine, on the 1oth inst. The meeting 
was held to commemorate the one hundred and third anni- 
versary of the building of the meeting-house—the oldest 
church building in the township. Addresses were made by a 
number of persons either present, or former, members of the 
meeting. It is hoped to make the celebration a biennial 
affair. 

Rufus M. Jones sailed for England on the “Carmania” 
last Seventh-day, the 20th. He is to be only about twenty 
days in England, where he will be engaged most of the time 
on historical work. He will, however, attend the Summer 
School at Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire and give three or 
four addresses. He- will. write editorial letters during his 
absence. 

Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, was held at Bear 
Creek, Eighth month t2th to 14th. David M. Edwards was 
in attendance and rendered valuable service in the ministry. 
A request was received from Jamaica, West Indies, for a new 
monthly meeting, to be established there, to be attached to 
Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting. The quarterly meeting was 
united in granting their request. 


Albert Courtney, who is pastor of the H Street Meeting 
at Oskaloosa, has shown what can be done to improve the 
finances of a meeting. Through his teaching and personal 
work the contributions of this meeting have been increased 
several fold. Although it is known as a mission meeting, 
and is composed of persons of little means, the average con- 
tribution per member during the past year has been six 
dollars. : 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting of Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
was held at Ottawa, Okla., Eighth month 5th to 7th. The 
ministers of the quarterly meeting were in attendance, and 
there was much satisfactory ministry. The usual business 
was transacted. A very successful mission meeting was held 
on Seventh-day evening. A Christian Endeavor rally was 
held on First-day afternoon. The superintendent of the En- 
deavorers is a young Indian who has proved very successful 
in this work. 

Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting was held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Eighth month 12th and 13th. ‘There were no ministers present 
from outside the quarterly meeting, but strong and edifying 
addresses were given by E. Howard Brown and Ellison R. 
Purdy. Morris Lemon was re-appointed quarterly meeting 
superintendent of evangelistic work. An interesting report 
of Bible School work was made by the superintendent Frank 
Carpenter. His report showed that several Teachers’ Train- 
ing Classes have been maintained. 


Chas. E. Hiatt has tendered his resignation as pastor of the 
First Friends Meeting, Marion, Ind. to become the pastor 
at Long Beach, Cal., the change to be Tenth month tst. He 
has served as pastor at Marion for the past two years and 
it is with much regret that Marion Friends see him and. his 
family leave. ‘There have been about fifty persons received 
into membership during the two years. The meeting has 
made no arrangements for the coming year but hopes to 


do so soon. 


Plainfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Plainfield, Ind., 
7th inst. No visiting ministers were present. Brief mes- 
sages were given by some of the ministers of the local con- 
gregations. ‘The sessions were characterized by a spirit of 
true worship. The time of holding the meeting on. Ministry 
and Oversight has been changed to meet one hour before 
the quarterly meeting convenes. Superintendents of the 
various departments of church work were appointed at this 
time and the annual reports prepared for yearly meeting. 
The state of Society and the work of Central Academy 
were topics of special discussion. 


The Bible School and Christian Endeavor Assembly of 
Western Yearly Meeting was held at New London, Ind., the 
16th, 17th and 18th inst. President Kelly’s place on the pro- 
gram was supplied by Truman Kenworthy, Richmond, and 
Elbert Russell, Earlham. Third-day evening there was an 
address by Truman Kenworthy, which took the form of a 
chart talk on the Bible, relative to a more exact knowledge 
of its contents and a fuller appreciation of its real place in 
the Christian world. The assembly sermon, Fourth-day 
morning, was preached by Edward Woodard, Bloomingdale. 
The afternoon was devoted to: the Christian Endeavor work, 
in which Elbert Russell substituted for President Kelly, and 
the evening was taken up with an address by Elbert Russell 
on “The Building of a Man.” Fifth-day was devoted to the 
Bible school work and miscellaneous, with Elbert Russell and 
Geo. Leavering, Winchester, occupying the prominent places 
on the program. Fifth-day evening was devoted to the 
jmmior program and an address by John Reagan, Vermilion 
Grove. 


DIED. 


Green.—Aaron Green, son of Samuel and Ann Green 
(deceased), died suddenly of heart trouble, near Freeport, 
Ohio,, Seventh month 23, 1910, aged seventy-four years. He 
was a birthright member and a firm believer in the faith 
and. principles of the Friends Church. 


Morrts.—Chloe W. Morris, daughter of Jacob and Sarah 
Sleeper, died at Farmers Institute, Indiana, Sixth month 
29. 1910, aged seventy-six years. She was a worthy elder in 
the Church and a devoted Christian. 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
NINTH MONTH 4, IQIO. 
TWO PARABLES OF JUDGMENT. 


MATTHEW 21: 23-46. 


LESSON X. 


For Special Study, Verses 28-46. 


GoLDEN Text.—Therefore, say I unto you, 
the Kingdom of God, shall be taken from 
you. Matt. 21: 43. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Eighth month 2oth. 
ings.. Matt. 21: 23-32, 
third-day, Two 
Matt. 21: 33-46. 
Fourth-day. 


Question- 
parables of judgment, 


Prophets rejected. Jer. 25: 


I-11. 

Fifth-day. Steplien’s charge, Acts 7: 37-53: 
_Sixth-day. "God pleading with’ Israel. 
Ezek. 20: 1-17, 

Seventh-day. The Son rejected. Acts 2: 
14-24. 

First-day. Not this man. John 18: 33-40. 


Time.—Early in April, A. D. 30. Two 
days after the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. 

Place.—In the courts of the Temple. 

Parallel passages.—Mark I Ui tae fae ie Ne 
12:1-12; Luke 20: 1-8; 20: 9-10. 

In verses 23-27 we have an account of 
how the chief priests and elders ques- 
tioned Jesus as to the authority under 
which He acted. Mark tells us Jesus 
was walking in the Temple when He 
was asked. Matthew and Luke, that he 
was teaching. Possibly His protest was 
not confined to a single occasion. The 
question was probably asked to entrap 
Him. They may have wished to put 
Him in a dilemma. “If He disclaimed 
royal authority, He would be discredited 
with His followers; if He claimed it, 
He could be handed over to Pilate.” 
Whatever may have been in their minds, 
it is clear that Jesus put them in a 
dilemma. If they answered His ques- 
tion, they would answer their own, be- 
cause if John was a prophet, he would 
be believed, and John had proclaimed 
Jesus as the Messiah. If they could not 
decide about John, what use would it be 
to tell them whether He was the Mes- 
siah or not? “One answer would leave 
them without excuse before Jesus; the 
other might expose them to the rage of 
the people.” They did not wish to be 
in either position. “We cannot. tell.” 
We do not know. An evasion. Notice, 
Jesus did not say, “I cannot tell” or “I 
do not know.” It may be asked, “Why 
did He not answer?” (1) Christ never 
submitted His claims to inimical skep- 
tics. (2) It would have done no good, 
for they would not have believed Him. 
(3) He wished His character and works 
to be His evidence. (4) He wished to 
be recognized, not to force His way. 

28. This parable is found only in 
Matthew. It is addressed to the chief 
priests and elders. “Go work in my 
vineyard.” Sons were absolutely under 
their parents. ’ 

29. “I will not.” Exactly equivalent 
to “I don’t choose to.” “Repented.” 
Regretted his words. 

30. “TI go, sir.’ The pronoun is very 
emphatic, as if he wished to compare 
himself with his brother. 

31. “Go into the kingdom of God be- 
fore you.” Present tense. ‘They are far 
ahead of you—more responsive to God’s 
rule. You have rejected the call; they 
are accepting it. 

32. “For.” Explaining the previous 
statement. It would seem that the 


members of the Sanhedrim whom He is 
addressing are the sons who professed 
obedience, and the toll-gatherers and 
harlots are those who refused at first, 
and then repented. The “first are last, 
and the last first.” 

33. The parable of the husbandmen 
is also in Mark and Luke. ‘The parable 
of the Two Sons referred to the past; 
this refers to the present and future. 
Indirectly the parable answers the ques- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, for it is the 
Father who sends the Son as He had 
sent the prophets. Everything in the 
parable would be quite familiar to a 
Jewish audience. 

34. “Servants.” The prophets. 

35. It is remarkable that the hostility 
of the kings and rulers to the prophets 
was almost without exception. The 
kings, the rulers, those in authority, 
were the husbandmen. 

36. ‘Till Malachi there was a gsucces- 
sion of prophets. 

37. “His Son.” Jesus claimed to be 
more than a prophet, just as the son in 
the parable was more than the messen- 
gers. The owner of the vineyard is 
represented as a man, and the thought 
that his son will be reverenced is in 
accord with human ideas. And indeed 
the parable represents the way in which 
God seems to man to act. 

38. The teaching of the Son threat- 
ened to destroy the power of the priests 
and scribes, and hence their bitter hos- 
tility. See John 11:48; 12: 109. 

40, 41. The Pharisees did not see the 
drift of the parable or they would not 
have so answered. Mark implies that 
Jesus Himself answered the question, 
and so does Luke. “Other husband- 
men.” The Gentiles. 

42. Jesus now turns to His hearers 
and addresses them directly with a 
quotation from Psalm 118:22. “The 
builders lost the stone for their own edi- 
fice, but it received its due honor in a 
more noble building.” “Head of the 
corner.”. The corner stone. Christ is 
several times spoken of as the “Corner 


Stonets) Acts=4 itis) f Cors3 or neers, 
2:6; 7. Compare Isa. 28:16; Eph. 2: 
20-22. 


43. “Given to a nation.” Not to any 
special nation, but the Gentiles in gen- 
eralawActs 4/1331 ‘Corr 20 ee73 

44. The meaning of this verse is not 
very clear. Perhaps Trench’s explana- 
tion is as good as any. “They fall on 
the stone who are offended at Christ in 
His low estate; of this sin His hearers 
were already guilty. They on whom the 
stone falls are those who set themselves 
in self-conScious ‘opposition against the 
Lord; who, knowing what He is, do yet 
to the end oppose themselves to Him 
and His kingdom.” 

45. Matthew brings out clearly that it 
was the chief priests and Pharisees who 
were hostile to Christ, and that these 
finally understood at least the general 
drift of the parable. 

46. The people took Jesus for one of 
the prophets—as a revival of the old 
order, of which John the Baptist was 
also one. ; 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. The parable was fulfilled in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
armies under Titus, A. D. 70; the scat- 
tering of the Jewish people and the en- 
trusting of the spread of the Gospel to 
other nations—the Gentiles. 

2. Modern nations and modern in- 


, 


dividuals are accountable for the bless- 


ings and the opportunities which they 


receive. If the trust is not used, it will 
be taken away, or if it be-not rightly 
used, it will be lost. Take, for instance, 
Spain. In the early 16th century she 
stood at the head of European nations. 
Where is she now? 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] , 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 4, IQIO. 
CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. 


JOHN 3: 5-2I. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 29th. A Saviour 


from sin. Matt. 1: 21; Heb. 7: 25. 

Third-day. From falling, Luke 22:31, 32; 
Jude 24, 25. 

Fourth-day. From punishment. Eph. 5: 6; 
Rom. 5:9, 10. 

Fifth-day. From ourselves. Gal. 5: 16; 
Gs\8s) NOM Geter 2s 

Sixth-day From _ error. Heb: i708 
John 14: 6. 


Seventh-day. 


From death. Rom.. 6: 23; 
2vlim: sro: 


More and more the world is coming to 
use that mighty and yet mysterious 
force, electricity, to do its work. The 
dynamo at the central powerhouse pro- 
duces the current which is carried out 
to the factories, the stores, the homes 
and the railways to move the machinery, 
run the cars and elevators, and to give 
light. Yet how little a thing will. stop 
the flow and leave undone the very thing 
for which the machinery or device at 
the other end of the line was intended. 
Some non-conductor intervenes at a 
joint, and the wheels stop, the lamp 
ceases to glow, and darkness and silence 
reign where should be brightness and 
duty-doing. 

Jesus said, “Without Me you can do 
nothing.” “Except ye abide in Me’— 
maintaining the vital and essential con- 
nection—the life fails, and the very thing 
for which man was created is undone. 
And the interrupting, current-breaking 
thing is sin—separation between our- 
selves and God; and darkness and si- 
lence follow no less surely and are no 
less certainly a sign of error and wrong 
adjustments than is the case where the 
electric current fails because it is broken 
by the intervention of a non-conductor 
of its force. 

“T came that they may have life,” so 
Jesus is Saviour from death, because 
already we were dead in trespasses and 
sins. 

“T sanctify Myself that they them- 
selves also may be sanctified in truth’; 
so Jesus is Saviour from the power of 
sin over us, saving us also unto dedi- 
cated life, such as was His. 

“T go to prepare a place for you”; “T 
come again, and will receive you unto 
Myself”; so Jesus is Saviour into the 
internal glory of companionship with 
Him in the abode that He Himself pre- 
pares. And that means salvation from 
the penalty for sin, which is death— 
eternal separation from God. People 
object to a preaching of punishment, but 
there is one inevitable fact, and that is 
that unless we are saved into life, we 
die, and death itself is the wages of sin, 
its fruit and penalty. What death in- 
volves of sense of lack, of conscious 
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guilt and remorse, I know not at: all: 
. but be it less or more, it is the end of 
sin, and but one way of escape from it 
has ever been pointed out. Fire -and 
brimstone and leering devils are little to 
eliminate when Jesus ‘stands ready to 
eliminate all that separates us from the 
love of God and make us know the 
power of an endless life. 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 534.) 
Wilson tariff, when the average was 
20.77 per cent., and the closing year of 
the McKinley tariff, when the average 
was I9.II per cent. The average ad 
valorem rate on dutiable imports is lower 
than in any corresponding period of the 
last twenty years except 1896, when the 
average was 39.48 per cent., and 1895, 
when the average was 41.18 per cent., 
these years being under the Wilson law. 
A comparison of the record of the 
Payne law during the entire period of 
its operation, for which figures are 
available, with that of the McKinley, 
Dingley and Wilson laws, respectively, 
shows the percentage of the total im- 
ports free of duty as follows: Under 
the Payne law, 49.15; under the Dingley 
law, 44.31; under the Wilson law, 48.82; 
and under the McKinley law, 53.04. The 
monthly average of customs receipts 
under the respective tariffs were: Payne 
law, $27,322,806; Dingley law, $21,676,- 
085; Wilson law, $13,857,938; and 
McKinley law, $14,571,240. The average 
ad valorem rate of duty on ‘total im- 
ports was: Under the Payne law, 20.98 


THE WAY OUT. 
WHAT TO DO WHEN FOOD DON’T AG=EE. 


When food don’t agree sensible folis 

make a change. 
’ Where all others fail Grape-Nuts, be- 
ing partially predigested and nearly all 
nourishment, succeeds usually frora the 
first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: “My baby 
10 months old had never seen a well day 
in her life. She had suffered trom indi- 
gestion from the time of her birth, and it 
seemed impossible to find any food to 
agree with her. She could keep almost 
nothing on her stomach and she was in 
such a constipated condition she suffered 
a great deal. 

“Tt was then that I tried Grape-Nuts 
for her, steeping it thoroughly and strain- 
ing it, putting a small portion in each 
feeding and it worked like a charm. She 
began to improve immediately and 
gained half a pound the first week. 

“Baby got her indigestion from me, for 
my digestive organs have always been 
weak. I rely on Grape-Nuts for most of 
my food for there are times when I 
can eat nothing else. I am steadily im- 
proving and know Grape-Nuts_ will 
make me entirely well in time. 

“T never have ‘that tired feeling’ any 
more. I eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its 
effects in improved mental strength very 
forcibly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Dingley law, 25.48 per cent.; 
and McKin- 
Average ad 


per cent.; 
Wilson law, 21.92 per cent. ; 
ley law, 22.12 per.’ cent. 
valorem rate on dutiable imports: Under 
the Payne law, 41.26 per cent; Dingley 
law, 45.76 per cent.; Wilson law, 42.82 
per cent.; and under the McKinley law, 
47.10 per cent. 


NOTICES. 


Meeting will be 
Ind., 


Wabash Quarterly 
held at South Wabash, 
month, 2d to 4th. 
ing before yearly meeting, and _ is 
especially important on account of the 
annual reports. 


Persons expecting to attend Western 
Yearly Meeting, beginning Ninth month 
14th, will please apply to Milican Wood- 
ard or John T. Hadley, that they may 
be assigned suitable lodging places. 
Address, Plainfield, Ind. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Union -has prepared programs for the 
use of missionary societies the coming 
year. The programs are based on the 
text book “Western Women in Eastern 
Lands.” ‘They are sold for two cents 
each, fifteen cents per dozen, or one 
dollar per hundred, and will be a great 
convenience to all our missionary socie- 
ties. Order of Mellisa Emery, Westfield, 
Indiana. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN soto. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 30th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 21st. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 
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Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visits and Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 542 x 8% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
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cessful experience. References furnished. 
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DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cénts on the dollar and the’ accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 
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New England Savings Banks. 
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International 
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The Garden Primer 
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The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary, 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
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Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 
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Events and Comments 


—_— 


A British official has been arrested on 
the charge of defrauding the Burmese 
government of 250 elephants. When ar- 
rested, however, none of the stolen prop- 
erty was found upon him, 


The New York Sun has the following 
to say, “lest we forget :” 

As the American people see William 
H. Taft striving manfully and wearily in 
the face of malicious representations of 
howling self-seekers cloaking their ambi- 
tions under specious public pretense, of 
selfish factions and of Joab friendships, 
as the American people see Mr. Taft so 
striving and so beleaguered, we are mis- 
taken greatly if they do not judge fairly 
and honor as he deserves the able, up- 
right, modest, patient, just man and 
statesman, whose one fault or misfortune 
is that he has no genius for crooked 
words or work, and no object but to do 
his duty competently, without flourish, 
swagger or intrigue. 


Judge G. C. Holt, of the United States 
District Court of New York, writes in 
the Independent: “The repeating pistol 
is the greatest nuisance of modern life. 

very criminal, every madman, every 
crank, every bad boy, carries one. Nine- 
teen-twentieths of all the crimes of 
violence are effected by. its use. All 
firearms are weapons whose use involves 
such terrible injury that no one should be 
permitted to use them except strictly in 
self-defence. * * * Every person 
engaging in the business of selling re- 
volvers should be licensed, and every 
person who wishes to obtain a revolver 
should be required to fitst obtain a li- 
cense. It should be a serious offense for 
a dealer in fire-arms to sell a revolver 
to a person who has not a license au- 
thorizing him to have it.” 


The automobile was destined, it will 
be remembered to extinguish the horse. 
As the buffalo is maintained in small 
herds in the interests of the study of 
natural history, or as the gnu and the 
giraffe are exhibited in “zoos” to ‘satisfy 
the idle curious, so it was proposed that 
a few horses should be saved, if possi- 
ble. 


How well the few have been saved 
is shown by the Year Book of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. On First 
month 1, 1900, there were nearly 14,- 
000,000 horses in the United States, of 
a total value of $1,000,000,000, On 
First month 1, 1909, the number was 
30,000,000, of a total value of nearly 
$3,000,000,000, The average value of 
horses in 1900 was $44.61; the average 
value in 1909 was $95.64. When the 
figures for I910 are compiled the average 
value of the horse will be shown to have 
reached a record during the past year. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s book on the “A fri- 
can Game Trails,’ which comes from the 
Scribner press this week, is a noteworthy 
achievement, illustrating the amazing 
versatility and energy of its maker. A 
very large number of American readers 
are already familiar with much of the 
contents of the volume through the por- 
tions which have appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine, and they have learned that it 
is a great deal more than a mere sports- 
man’s narrative of hunting. It reyeals 
the author in an entirely new light to 
many of his countrymen, who haye lost 
sight of Roosevelt the student and nat- 
uralist in Roosevelt the politician and 
statesman. It is filled with a vivid human 
interest which would make it a remark- 
able literary achievement entirely apart 
from the personality of its author, or of 
the unusual circumstances under which 
it was written. 

The book is dedicated “to Kermit Roose- 
velt, my side-partner in our ‘Great Ad- 
venture,’”’ and is prefaced by a “Fore- 
word,” dated at Khartoum, Third month 
15, 1910, which it is no exaggeration to 
say is an example of a literary style of 
the highest order. 

It is not difficult to predict for 
the book a popularity and a circulation 
that have been the fortune of few mod- 
ern publications. “African Game Trails” is 
to appear in England, France, Germany, 
and Sweden in the respective languages 
of those countries, with the probability 
that editions will be shortly prepared 
also for Spanish and Japanese readers. 
And it is hardly necessary to add that 
the book is profusely illustrated by pho- 
tographs and drawings, as well as by an 
excellent map of the route traversed by 
the expedition. 


A struggle is in progress in Germany, 
with increasing bitterness between those 
who advocate a larger navy with heavier 
burdens of taxation, and those who be- 
lieve in suppressing the warlike spirit 
and in concentrating effort on cultivat- 
ing prosperity among the working 
classes at home. The former are thus 
far in the majority, but politics make 
strange bedfellows. Reactionary Prot- 
estants and Catholics are united in con- 
tinuing the policy of aggressive milita- 
rism, but on other grounds they are em- 
bittered against each other. 
are indignant throughout the empire at 
the recent Borromeo encyclical letter, 
while Romanists are absolutely con- 
trolled by the Vatican. On the other 
side are National Liberals, various sec- 
tions of Radicals, and Socialists, the lat- 
ter conscious of growing power. The 
Rerlin correspondent of the London 
Christian World concludes a description 
of political conditions with these words: 

“Germany is on the eve of a tre- 
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mendous conflict, and what the outcome 
will be none can tell. Minor parties will 
disappear in presence of the great issues 
at stake, and the political struggle will 
resolve itself into a war between the 
forces of reaction and militarism on the 
one hand, and of progress and peaceful 
development on the other. The danger 
is that the Government, which is becom- 
ing more reactionary, may be tempted to 
create some European complication 
with the object of leading away public 
attention from home affairs. ‘This was 
Bismarck’s method, and his successor 
may be obliged to resort to it. The 
country at present is seething with dis- 
content, and a tremendous task is before 
the Kaiser and his advisers if order and 
a program of enlightened policy is to be | 
resolved from the threatening chaos.” 


Insurgency is gaining ground in the 
Central West. The Republican nomina- 
tions in Kansas and the State conven- 
tion in Iowa, which took place recently, 
indicate that the Insurgents are decid- 
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EVANGELIZATION AND EDIFICATION. 


Those who form the body of which Christ is the 
Head, have a double duty, a twofold mission—to 
evangelize and to edify. Both the world and the 
Church suffer if either duty is neglected. Sometimes 
the deadness of the Church is the result of failure in 
one of these missions, sometimes in the other, and 
perhaps sometimes in both. No careful student of 
the New Testament can have failed to be impressed 
with the declaration that the faithful believers, the 
Church, form the body of Christ. The Christ is 
now incarnate only so far as He finds embodiment in 
the fellowship of the saints—the company of 
believers. This company, this fellowship, is the 
tangible body vitalized and effective only so far as 
it receives and expresses the spiritual Christ who 
gives it its life. It is then the mission of this body 
to continue the work which unceasingly occupied the 
incarnate Christ. He called upon men to repent and 
forsake their sins; He told them to believe on the 
Son of God as the complete manifestation of the 
Father, the Saviour from sin and the Source of new 
life, which He describes as coming by a process which 
He called the new birth. 

It is not left for us to infer that His body of faith- 
ful believers have the same messages to announce to 
the world—it is a definite commission, more than 

once repeated; and the startling statement is made 
that greater works shall be done among men through 
the embodiment of Christ in His followers than were 
done by Him in His own incarnation, because He 
has gone to the Father, and will be a spiritual power 
working with them and directly on those to whom 
they shall carry the message. Those who have 
enlisted to carry the Gospel have too often feebly 
comprehended the full meaning of the message ; they 
have at times but dimly beheld their Lord, and they 
have not exalted Him enough. But this is no argu- 
ment against the genuineness of the mission; it sim- 
ply emphasizes the fact that the messenger should 
not run until he has the tidings; he should not be 
put forward to speak for his King until he knows 
Him and His will. It, however, is not the whole 
business of the Church to herald the good tidings of 
forgiveness and salvation from sins any more than 
it is the whole business of the teacher to instruct his 


pupils. The teacher soon-ceases to be of value as an 
educator unless he constantly improves himself, unless 
he broadens himself by new investigation and further 
research, unless he enriches his life by the best things 
his environment can supply. The Church can be 
effective in winning men to Christ only as it is con- 
stantly coming to be a more perfect body, a more 
complete embodiment of Him who expresses Himself 
through it. A composite body is made perfect by 
the perfection of its parts, its members. The Church 
is weak because its members are. They see alto- 
gether too little in the marvelous manifestation of 
God’s love; they are surrounded by the radiance of 
the divine Light, yet, like Bunyan’s man with the 
muckrake, they are too much occupied with “the 
things of an hour” to see the celestial glory. Beliefs 
ereep in which weaken, formal practices are admit- 
ted which obscure spiritual truths, and instead of a 
living body, quickening wherever it touches, mani- 
festing the Christ, impressing men that He lives in 
it, we too often have dead machinery, “grating and 
erinding with friction hard,” manifesting force per- 
haps, but not life and love and the holy things which 
belong to a true embodiment of Christ. What we do 
must grow out of what we are. The work of our 
branch of this body will suffer if we do not maintain 
a high degree of spiritual life. We need to be 
impressed with the fact that our duty is twofold— 
deepening our life by more vital communion with 
our Master, or what Paul so often calls edification, 
thinking of the Church as a structure which is grow- 
ing into completeness, and, secondly, a clear, glad, 
joyous invitation to the world to let Christ set up 


ho Ea 


His Kingdom within. 


LEADERSHIP. 


There is a vast difference between a leader and a 
follower, and yet the two are often confused. The 
fact that a man has a crowd going along with him is 
no sure token that he is a leader. He may even be 
at the head of the procession, waving a flag, and yet 
in reality the crowd may be leading him. Men who 
are able merely to see which way. the crowd is headed, 
and then get themselves into a prominent place in the 
procession, are not leaders at all—they are followers. 
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A much-read magazine recently described a well- 
known public man as one “whose ideal of states- 
manship compelled him to ascertain correctly the 
popular will. * * * He lacked the notion * * * 
that the business of the statesman is to control and 
direct the public, and that there is no sanctity in 
public opinion when it is wrong.” This is really a 
severe indictment of one whom almost all of us would 
refer to on account of his prominence as a great 
leader of men. 

We could all cite similar examples from our 
personal experience. 
could gauge the popular will with finest accuracy. 
He always said what the people wanted to hear. He 
practiced the fine art of patting everybody on the 
back. If a serious issue arose, he kept still, at least 
until it was certain which way the crowd would go. 
He was like the little boy leading the big Newfound- 
land dog. When asked where he was going, he said 
he didn’t know yet; it depended on the dog. 

Such a man may have a place in the world, but 
a real leader is an infinitely higher order of being. 
He is a seer. He sees not where the crowd is going, 
but where it ought to go. 
way is the battle,” 


Then he cries out, ‘“‘This 
and flings himself into the fight 
whether the crowd goes with him or not. The tragedy 
of such leadership is that the man generally dies 
alone, storming the “forts of folly.” The glory of 
it is that just that kind of dying forever wins the 
world to a new conquest of Truth. 


“Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls who 
stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 


stone, 
Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith 
divine, ; 
By ore man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design.” 


This is the genius of real leadership. Yet every 
once in so often, when some great prophet-leader is 
fighting his hard way straight against the current, 
some well-meaning friends call to him that all he 
needs to do is to turn around, for the current would 
have him to go the other way. Such friends may be 
loyal and honest, but they do not realize what is the 
fiber of a real leader. He cannot turn around. That 
isn’t a part of his soul exercise. His muscles are 
always set to up-current strokes. His everlasting 
answer to such an invitation must be: “Let all the 
tribes of my people choose as they may; as for me and 
my house, we will serve Jehovah.” 

The supreme illustration of real leadership is in 
the life of One. He never figured on the whims 


We have known some man who | 


of the crowd. His people were headed straight into 
traditionalism. He headed straight the other way. 
When He made a visit to his old home town He 
didn’t preach the well-worn phrases that tickled the 
people’s ears, and so they drove Him out. When 
the multitudes wanted to make Him king, He antag- 
onized them all by refusing. He had every chance 
in the world to be a “popular leader,” but He chose 
to be a real leader. So He lost followers instead of 
gaining them, until He was all alone, and His 
enemies crucified Him. They buried Him in an 
unknown tomb, and He had made so little impression 
on the world of His day that the historian must 
search long and diligently to find the slightest refer- 
ence to Him in the records of contemporaneous secular 


history. But He was the greatest Leader that ever 
lived. Nobody can understand the history of 


Western civilization without understanding Him and 
His message. The panorama of twenty centuries 
has Him in every view. The whole procession of 
nations and kings and statesmen plods slowly but 
finally in the way that He led. Leaders of the 
moment make way for the Leader of the ages. 
Napoleon, at St. Helena cries out: ‘“My armies have 
forgotten me, even while living, as the Carthaginian 
army forgot Hannibal. 
single battle crushes us, and adversity scatters our 
So it was with Cesar and Alexander. And 
I, too, am forgotten. What an abyss between my 
deep misery and the eternal reign of Christ, which 


is proclaimed, loved, adored, and which is extended 
1) 


Such is our power! A 


friends. 


over all the earth 

This is the difference between real and apparent 
leadership. The latter is selfish, popular, and always 
The real leader, forsaken by the masses, 
stoned without the gates, must await the vindication 
of the years. 


temporary. 


“For Humanity sweeps onward; where today the martyr 
stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots 
burn, . 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into history’s golden urn.” 


Such are some of the traits of a real leader, and 
such some of the crosses he may have to bear. He 
cannot listen even to his friends when they beg him 
to take a rosier path. And he is always to be dis- 
tinguished from the popular idol, who comes piping 
at the head of a well-pleased multitude. 


Re, Was 


T would rather be beaten in the right than succeed 
in the wrong.—Garfield. 


‘ 
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[For THe American FRIEND.] 
GUILFORD COLLEGE. 

BY MARY M. 

Guilford College, founded as New Garden Board- 
ing School in 1837, has been in continuous operation | 
Throughout the Civil War its doors 


HOBBS. 


since that time. 


ment, bears his name. He had much to do with 
arousing an interest in the collection of material for 
the museum, donating many fine specimens from his 
This, too, has continued to grow, 
beginning 


private collection. 
until Guilford 
for a fine working museum. 


has at least a creditable 


FOUNDERS’ 


were never closed, and during that period there were 
more pupils than previously —many young men of 
conscript age, finding a refuge in the school from the 
military service, to which they were liable. In 1887 
an additional building was erected, the course of 
study much expanded, and the institution rechartered | 


HALL, 


The departments of chemistry and physics have 
within recent years been greatly strengthened, new 
laboratories having been provided for each. 

The loss of the library by fire in 1908 crippled 
the college work for a time, but at present two new 
buildings, most admirably adapted to the purposes 


MEMORIAL HALL, 


as Guilford College. Just previous to the trans- 
formation into a college, the school enjoyed for sev- 
eral years the services of Joseph Moore as principal. 
His interest in scientific research left an impress 
which has passed over into the college, and the Science 
Club, an organization for special study and experi- 


WITH KING HALL IN THE BACKGROUND. 


for which they were constructed, occupy the hill 
upon which King Hall stood—the library: built dur- 
ing 1909, and the rear extension of a new King Hall, 
which is occupied by study hall, classrooms and 
physics laboratory. There are now seven commodi- 
ous brick buildings devoted to college life: Founders 
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Hall, entirely remodeled in 1908 and made into a 
thoroughly modern, residence hall for girls; New 
Garden Hall, which will accommodate 48 girls and 
a matron, built to meet the needs of girls who wish 
to curtail living expenses by performing the house- 
hold tasks themselves; Archdale, a residence hall for 
young men; the Y. M. C. A. building, containing 
besides. the hall, dormitory room for young men; 
Memorial Hall, a fine building, the gift of the Duke 
Brothers, in memory of their sister, Mrs. Mary 
Lyon, which is devoted to science, music, and a fine 
auditorium; the Library and King Hall, already 
mentioned. Besides these there is a gymnasium and 
several cottages. The boys’ club is an interesting 
and important part of college life. Young men who 
desire to do so, may in it secure board and lodging 
at greatly reduced expense. A matron has charge 
of their boarding department, and the table is abun- 
dantly furnished with wholesome food at from five 
to six dollars per month. The course of study has 
been advanced during the present year, to take effect 
in 1911. The requirements for admission are also 
increased. 
added during the past year. 

The college is situated on a 300-acre farm—many 
acres are under fine cultivation, and many are in 
woodland. There are orchards and vineyards and 
abundant streams of water. The water system is 
supplied from a fine spring on the college property. 
The water pure and clear, is pronounced excellent. 
The grove of oak, hickory, gum, walnut and maple 
affords delightful shade on all sides of the buildings, 
and with the grassy lawn, make Guilford a charming 
retreat. 

A course in Bible study was added to the college 
curriculum as a memorial to our dear friend, Harriet 
Green, whose interest in the work of the college was 
very great. 


Guilford College, N. C. 


TOLSTOY’S ADDRESS TO THE SWEDISH 
PEACE CONGRESS. 


[In reading the following article it should be 
remembered that Leo Tolstoy is a subject of the 
Russian Empire, and naturally speaks as he regards 
his own country. His attitude toward government 
and law is extreme, but his ability to temper positive 
conviction with charity and announce it with vigor 
is a commendable Christian virtue. The high pur- 
pose and catholic spirit which characterize the article 
are wholesome indeed. We are indebted to Aylmer 
Maude, through the Friends’ Fellowship Papers, for 
its translation.—Ep. | 

Dear Brornurers:—We have met here to fight 
against war. War, the thing for which all the nations 
of the earth—millions and millions of people—place 
at the uncontrolled disposal of a few men, or some- 
times of only one man, not merely milliards of 
roubles, thalers, franes or yens, representing a very 
large share of their labor, but themselves and their 


Courses in domestic science have been | 


{Ninth month 


lives also. And now we, a score of private people, 
gathered from various ends of the earth, possessed 
of no special privileges, nor above all, of any power 
over anyone, intend to fight—and if we wish to 
fight, we wish also to conquer—this immense power, 
not of one government, but of all the governments, 
with these milliards of money and millions of soldiers 
at their disposal, who well know that the exceptional 
position they (those who form the governments) hold, 
rests on the army alone; the army, which has a 
meaning and purpose only if there be war, that same 
war against which we wish to fight and which we 
wish to destroy. 

To struggle, the forces being so unequal, must 
appear. insane. But if we consider the means of 
strife that are in our opponents’ hands and those 
that are in our own, it will seem wonderful, not that 
we mean to fight, but that the thing we mean to fight 
against can still exist. In their hands are millions 
of money and millions of obedient soldiers; in our 
hands there is only one thing, but that is the most 
powerful thing in the world—the Truth. 

Therefore, insignificant as our forces may appear 
in comparison with those of our opponents, our 
victory is as unquestionable as is the victory of the 
light of the rising sun over the darkness of night. 

Our victory is unquestionable, but only on condi- 
tion that when uttering the truth, we utter it all, 
without compromise, concession or modification. 
The truth is so simple, so clear, so evident and so 
incumbent not only on Christians, but on all reason- 
able people, that one need but speak it out completely 
in its full significance for it to be irresistible. 

The truth in its full meaning lies in what, in the 
law accepted among us as the Law of God, was said 
thousands of years ago in four words: Thow shalt 
not kill. The truth is that, in no cireumstances and 
under no pretence, may or should man slay his fellow- 
man. 

That truth is so evident and so generally acknowl- 
edged and so incumbent that it is only necessary 
to put it clearly before men for the evil called war 
to become quite impossible. 

And so I think that if we, assembled here at this 
Peace Congress, instead of clearly and definitely 
voicing this truth were to address ourselves to gov- 
ernments, with various proposals for lessening the 
evils of war or gradually diminishing its frequency, 
we should be like men who, having in their hand the 
key to a door, were to try to break through walls 
they know to be too strong for them. Before us are 
millions of armed men, ever more and more efficiently 
armed, and trained for more and more rapid slaugh- 
ter. We know that all these millions of people 
have no wish to kill their fellows, and, for the most 


part, do not even know the cause for which they — 


are dragged into that repulsive business, and that 
they find their position of subjection and compulsion 
burdensome; we know that the murders committed 
from time to time by these men are committed by 
order of the governments; and we know that the 
existence of the governments depends on the armies. 


+ 
a 
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Can we, then, who desire the abolition of war, find 
nothing more conducive to our aim than to propose— 
to whom? ‘To governments which exist only by the 
aid of armies, and consequently of war—measures 
which would destroy war? That is to say, are we 
to propose to the governments that they should destroy 
themselves ¢ 

The governments will lsten willingly to any 
speeches of that kind, knowing that such discussions 
will neither destroy war nor undermine their power, 
but will only conceal yet more effectually what must 
be concealed in order that wars and armies, and 
themselves in control of armies, may continue to 
exist. 

“But,” I shall be told, “this is anarchism; people 
never have lived without governments and States, and 
therefore governments and States, and military forces 
defending them, are a necessary condition of the 
lives of the nations.” 

Leaving aside the question whether the life of 
Christian nations and of all nations, without armies 
and wars to defend those governments and States, 
is possible or not, let us suppose it to be necessary 
for their welfare that they should slavishly submit 
to institutions, called governments, cénsisting of peo- 
ple they do not personally know, and that it is neces- 
sary to yield up to these institutions the produce of 
their labor, and necessary to fulfil all the demands 
of these institutions—including the murder of their 
neighbors. Granting all that, there yet remains in 
our world an unsolved difficulty: The impossibility 
of making the Christian faith (which those who form 
the governments profess with particular emphasis) 
accord with armies composed of Christians trained 
to slay. However one may pervert the Christian 
teaching, and however one may minimize its chief 
propositions, its basic meaning lies only in the love 
of God and of one’s neighbor; of God, that is of 
the highest perfection of virtue, and of one’s neigh- 
bor, that is of everyone without distinction. And 
therefore it would seem that we must inevitably 
repudiate one of the two, either Christianity, with 
its' love of God. and one’s neighbor, or the State, 
with its armies and wars. 


Very likely Christianity may be obsolete, and when — 


choosing one of the two—Christianity and love, or 
the State and murder—the people of our time will 
conclude that the existence of the State and of murder 
is so much more important than Christianity that 
we must forego Christianity and retain only what is 
more important—the State and murder. 


That may be so—at least people may think and 
feel so. But then they should say it! They should 
say that people in our time must cease to believe in 
what the collective wisdom of mankind has said, 
and what is said by the Law of God they. profess; 
must cease to believe in what is written indelibly 
on the heart of each man, and must believe only in 
what, including murder, is ordered by various people 
who by heredity have happened to become emperors 
and kings, or by various intrigues and elections have 


become presidents or members of senates and parlia- 
ments. That is what they ought to say. 

but it is impossible to say it; and yet one of these 
two'things has to be said. If it is admitted that 
Christianity forbids murder, both army and govern- 
ment become impossible. If it is admitted that the 
government acknowledges the lawfulness of murder 


-and denies Christianity, no one will wish to obey 


a government that exists merely by its power to kill. 
And, besides, if murder is allowed in war, it must 
be.still more allowable when a people seeks its rights 
in a revolution. And therefore the governments, 
not being able to say either the one thing or the 
other, are only anxious to hide from their subjects 
the necessity of solving the dilemma. 

And for us, who are assembled here to counteract 
the evil of war, if we really desire to attain dur end, 
only one thing is necessary, namely, to put that 
dilemma quite definitely and clearly both to those 
who form the governments and to the masses of the 
people who compose the army. To do that, we must 
not only clearly and openly repeat the truth we all 
know and cannot help knowing, that man should 
not slay his fellow-man, but we must also make it 
clear that no considerations can destroy the demand 
made by that truth on people of the Christian world. 

Therefore I propose to our meeting to draw up 
and publish an appeal to all men, and especially to 
the Christian nations, in which we clearly and defi- 
nitely express what everybody knows, but hardly 
anyone says, namely, that war is not—as most people 
now assume—a good and laudable affair, but that, 
hike all murder, it is a nasty and criminal business 
both for those who voluntarily choose a military 
career and for those who submit to it from avarice 
or fear of punishment. 

With regard to those who freely choose a military 
eareer, I would propose, in that appeal, clearly and 
definitely to say that, notwithstanding all the pomp, 
glitter and general approval with which that activity 
is surrounded, it is criminal and shameful; and that 
the higher the position a man holds in the military 
profession, the more criminal and shameful is his 
occupation. In the same way, with regard to men 
ot the people who are drawn into military service 
by bribes or by threats of punishments, I propose 
to speak clearly and definitely of the gross mistake 
they make, contrary to their faith, morality and 
common sense, when they consent to enter the army; 
against their faith, because by entering the ranks 
of murderers they infringe the Law of God which 
they acknowledge; against morality, because for pay 
or from fear of punishment they agree to do what 
in their souls they know to be wrong; and against 
common sense, because in the army, in case of war, 
they risk having to suffer consequences as bad or 
worse than those they are threatened with if they 
refuse. Above all, they act contrary to common sense 
by entering the very organization which deprives 
them of freedom and compels them to become soldiers. 

With reference to both classes, I propose in this 
appeal to express clearly the thought that for men 
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of true enlightenment, and who are therefore free 
from the superstition of military glory (and there 
are more and more such every day), the military pro- 
fession and calling, notwithstanding all efforts to hide 
its real meaning, is a business as shameful as the 
business of the executioner, and even more so. For 
the executioner only holds himself ready to kill men 
who have been adjudged harmful and criminal, while 
a soldier promises to kill all whom he is told to 
kill, even though they be those dearest to him, or 
the best of men. 

Humanity in general, especially our Christian 
humanity, has reached a stage of such sharp contra- 
diction between its moral demands and the existing 
social order that it is inevitable that a change should 
come, and a change not in what cannot alter, namely, 
society’s moral demands, but in that which can iter, 
namely, the social order. The demand for a change, 
evoked by that inner ¢ontradiction which is so clearly 
illustrated by our preparations to murder, becomes 
more and more insistent every year and every day. 
The tension which demands that alteration has 
reached such a degree that, just as sometimes only a 
slight shock is required to change a liquid into a 
solid body, so for the change from the eruel and 
irrational life of our time—with its divisions, arma- 
ments and armies—to a reasonable life, accordant 
with the demands of the consciousness of contem- 
porary humanity, perhaps only a shght effort is 
needed, perhaps even only a single word. ach such 
effort, each such word, may be the shock to the super- 
cooled liquid which will instantly solidify it. Why 
should our gathering not be that effort ?—as in Ander- 
sen’s story, when a king went in triumphal proces- 
sion through the streets of the town and all the 
people were delighted with his beautiful new clothes, 
till a word from a child, who said what everybody 


knew, but did not say, changed everything. He 
said, “He has nothing on!” and the spell was broken 


and the king became ashamed, and all who had 
been assuring themselves that they saw beautiful 
new clothes on him perceived that he was naked! 
We must say the same. We must say what every- 
body knows, but do not make up their minds to say. 
We must say that by whatever name men may call 
murder, murder always remains murder, and is a 
criminal and shameful thing. And it is only neces- 
sary clearly, definitely and loudly to say that, as we 
ean say it here, and men will cease to see what 
they thought they saw, and will see what is. really 
before their eyes. They will cease to see the service 
of their country, the heroism of war, military glory 
and patriotism; and they will see what exists—the 
naked, criminal business of murder. And if people 
see that, the same will happen: as in the fairy tale— 
those who do the criminal thing will feel ashamed; 
and those who assure themselves that they do not 
see the criminality of murder will perceive it and 
cease to be murderers. 

But how will nations defend themselves against 
their enemies, how maintain internal order, and how 
can nations live without an army ? 


What form the lfe of people who repudiate 
murder will take, we do not and cannot know, but 
one thing is certain: That for men endowed with 
reason and conscience it is more natural to live 
gwided by these things than slavishly to submit to 
people who arrange wholesale murders; and that 
therefore the form of social order that the lives of 
those will assume who are guided in their actions 
not by violence based on threats of murder, but by. 
reason and conscience, will, in any case, not be worse 
than that in which they now live. 

That is all I wish to say. I shall much regret 
if it offends or grieves anyone or evokes any ill-. 
feeling. But for me, a man eighty years old, expect- 
ing to die at any moment, it would be shameful and 
criminal not to speak out the whole truth as I under- 
stand it—the truth which, as I firmly believe, can 
alone free mankind from the incalculable ills pro-. 
dueed by war. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
QUAKERS IN WASHINGTON. 


Six years ago the city of Everett, Wash., a town: 
of 20,000 inhabitants had never heard of a Quaker 
meeting. The séhool children had read of William 
Penn and the settlement of Pennsylvania, but had 
not been permitted to see a real live Quaker, The 
town was prosperous and many from all parts of the 
world were settling there, when a young man named 
Harvey, a dotrered miner from Alaska settled in 
the city and established a meat market. 

Harvey had been converted at the Friends mission 
on Douglas Island and had united with Friends 


THE OLD STORE BUILDING, WHERE ABOUT 300 MEMBERS 
JOINED FRIENDS. 


there; but on going to Everett, and finding no 
Friends, joined the United Brethren ehurch. All 
went well until he became a candidate for the minis- 
try when the church insisted on his taking the out- 
ward ordinances. This he felt he could not con- 
scientiously do, and he was disowned, causing 22 
members of the body to resign. They formed an 
organization and called it the Friends mission with 
an agreement to remain together three months on 
trial. None knew how to conduct a Friends Meet- 
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ing. They only knew that Friends were led of the 
spirit and did not practice the ordinances, but they 
followed their light. 

At this juncture, Harvey wrote to Charles and 
May Replogle who were then in England, and begged 
them to come to their assistance. A second appeal 
which was sent to them after their return to America 
was heeded, and they have since labored in this field. 

They began holding meetings in a tent which was 


IFRIENDS MEETING HOUSE, COR. TWENTY-THIRD 


subsequently rented to a cireus and Friends were 
ejected. It was evening at the close of a meeting for 
worship when the congregation gathered all their 
chairs, table, books, and everything movable and 
marched in a body a little over two blocks to an old 
store building which had been rented and prepared 
for their use. 

A beautiful high school building stands where the 
tent then stood and the old store has given place to 
the present structure. 

Writing under date of Eighth month 15th, Charles 
and May Replogle say: 

“Six years ago this month a 
monthly meeting was granted to the 
42 members of Everett, by Win- 
chester Quarterly Meeting, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and wife and I were 
appointed to set it up. ‘Being en- 
couraged by the yearly meeting we 
arrived at Everett on the Tenth 
month 15, 1904, and took charge of 
the work in the State, which at that 
time meant Everett. Steadily the 
meeting grew. We did not resort to 
the usual revival meeting plan, but 
steadily taught and inspired the 
members to personal work. Thus far 
the only series of meetings held in 
Everett, was conducted’ by Amos 
Kenworthy, four years ago, which 
continued about two weeks. 

“Our old store building was 24 x 


50 feet and was very comfortable, sometimes it was 
packed, at other times not many came, and we never 
knew what to expect for an audience. 

“But the presence of the Holy Spirit was always 
manifestly present. We were often ‘exercised’ for 
those living in the surrounding country and prayed 
earnestly that we might extend our work. Quite un- 
expectedly, however, we were called upon to answer 
our prayers and one family in our meeting moved to 


AND WETMORE AVENUE, EVERETT, WASH. 
a new place and began a new work. 
we have become disheartened by some of our best 
workers moving away, but when we remembered our 
prayers it put us to shame for our anxiety for the 
home meeting. More than once we have trained 
workers only to have them go to new fields. Once 
when we prayed for missions and the heathen, we 
had five families pack up and start for the mission 
field. This was very serious as all of them left the 
same month. But we have recovered and are ready 
to ‘swarm’ again. 


Several times 


THE FAMILY OF CHAS, AND MARY REPLOGLE. 
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“Fyom this meeting has grown Entiat and Everett 
Monthly meetings, consisting of Lake Stevens, Gran- 
ite Falls, Langley, Peshastin, South Side and Everett 
meeting, all of which are doing excellent work. All 
have been the results of the home workers who have 
gone out from Everett. 

“But the time came when a larger and more com- 
modious meeting place was needed at Everett, and 
Friends, with the encouragement of Ira C. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and after much prayer, undertook 
the project. It seemed to be the mind of the Spirit 
that a building costing about $6,000 should be erected. 

“Our late valued father and friend in the Gospel, 
Allen Jay, seemed to feel we should have a meeting- 
house, ample for future needs, and suitable for 
quarterly meeting purposes, and we have seen his 
desire fulfilled. His approval of our plans was given 
before his death. We feel the building is a memorial 
to him and his earnest love and service for us in this 
Northwest. 

“The house is of a modified mission type and is 
40 x 60 feet. The basement is the full size of the 
house and consists of a large assembly room, 24 x 45 
feet, with three class rooms curtained off on the west 
side and a room, 17 x 19 feet, partitioned off for the 
primary department where we have sand tables, 
maps and other helps for primary work, with a 
9 x 14-foot room as a kitchen. A furnace room has 
a splendid hot-air furnace installed. The basement 
is to be used for Sunday-school and the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
The main entrance is in the tower, with one set of 
steps leading to the basement and another to the main 
floor. The audience room is 40 x 40 feet with the 
platform in the south side and a baleony 20 feet wide 
and extending the full width of the house and above 
the north end. Under this baleony is a hall where 
steps lead up to a back porch and forms another 
entrance to the main room. In the center under the 
baleony is a class room which may be set off from 
the main room by six large folding doors. Then on 
the west is a very commodious rest room for ladies 
with an incline walk leading to an outside door 
so that a wheel chair or a child’s carriage can enter 
the building without ascending a flight of steps. The 
audience room is lighted with electricity. Over the 
entrance in the tower is a very beautiful room to 
be used as a study. 

“There have been many times of testing during 
the progress of the building, but we felt the Lord was 
with us and we have continued to build. The house 
was opened for worship, Eighth month, 28th. 

“The property value of this meeting will be about 
$9,000 when all is completed. 

“Trusting the Lord to continue with us in the fu- 
ture as He has in the past, we labor and pray look- 
ing for the answer in humbleness of mind.” 


No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in 
its strife and all life not be»purer and stronger 
thereby.—Owen Meredith. 


WILMINGTON’ YEARLY MEETING, 


The nineteenth annual session of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting closed on the afternoon of Eighth 
month 23rd, a day earlier than usual. This was 
rendered possible by the great harmony that prevailed 
at the meeting and by the care with which the business 
was dispatched. 

The attendance was large and well kept up to the 
last. But owing to various causes the meeting was 
noticeably smaller than usual. Some were in attend- 
ance from abroad, brought hither by the centennial 
home coming of the town and county, to be held 
immediately after the close of the meeting. 

A spirit of loving fellowship was characteristic 
of every session of the meeting. The giving was 
done with liberality and cheerfulness. 

The meetings for worship were marked by an un- 
usual insistence on the necessity of seeking the en- 
duement of the Holy Spirit, through an absolute 
surrender. Yet all the preaching was done with 
such humility and charity, that conviction of heart 
was produced without giving any personal offense. 

The ministers and others present from other. 
yearly meetings were as follows: 

From London Yearly Meeting: Arthur and Eliza 
Dann, with a minute from Dorking, Horsham and 
Guilford Monthly Meeting, endorsed by Sussex, 
Surrey and Hants Quarterly Meeting, and with a 
most cordial endorsement from their yearly meeting. 

From Indiana: Timothy Nicholson, Ida Parker, 
Mehssa J. Stubbs, Wiliam M. Smith, Dalton H. 
Lewis, John S. and Cora H. Kittrell, Alfred Johnson, 
Charles E. Tebbetts, and Levi T. Pennington. 

From Western: Edward M. Woodard, and from 
Iowa, Joseph Carey. 

At the session devoted to Bible Schools, an inspir- 
ing account of the World’s Convention, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was given by R. R. Newby, who attended 
it. The organization of a Yearly Meeting Bible 
School Association had been effected and its officers 
were accepted as the Yearly Meeting Committee on 
the subject. 

Temperance day, as usual, brought out a large 
attendance. The report of the committee showed 
progress in the work. An address was given by 
Lemuel D. Lily, of Columbus, Ohio. He gave a 
strong presentation of the legal aspects of the liquor 
traffic. 

The eyening devoted to peace, was one of great in- 
terest. Two members of the last class at the college, 
Evelyn Melshimer and Lindley Jones, repeated ora- 
tions, which had taken first and second rank in 
a prize contest recently. Charles Tebbetts gave a 
brief and optimistic review of the present trend of 
the world’s thought on the question. 

College day was marked by great enthusiasm and 
an increasing faith in the college. Timothy Nichol- 
son and others spoke. A subscription of $1,180 was 
taken, a large portion of which was in fifty-dol- 
lar scholarships. The announcement was made that 


Albert I. Bailey, Wilmington, had promised to 
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give $15,000, on condition that the board would 
secure an additional $30,000 by the first of next year. 

Of course the board is going to try. 

The report of the Pastoral Committee showed an 
encouraging state of affairs, and a very hopeful out- 
look for the future. <A subscription of $856 was 
taken up for this work. 

The Christian Endeavor Rally was a season of 
great interest. Levi T. Pennington, Richmond, 
gave an address and a subscription of $50 was 
pledged to assist in paying the expenses of the new 
president, Clifton Hazard, who has agreed to travel 
as a field worker in the interests of Christian En- 
deavor. 

The closing session of the yearly meeting was de- 
voted to Foreign Missions. The committee was in- 
structed to complete the transfer of the management 
of their work to the American Friends Board. The 
meeting was asked to give a subscription of $500, the 
amount necessary to complete the sum of $2,500 
required to build the promised chapel at Puerto 
Padre. The meeting did not stop until an over- 
flowing subscription of $650 had been taken. Charles 
Tebbetts, our general secretary, was compelled to 
leave before the session was held, but he had pre- 
viously given a most interesting and impressive ac- 
count of the missionary conference attended by him 
in Edinburgh. 

The yearly meeting deferred its final decision on 
the proposed amendment of the Discipline until its 
next annual session. 

- Arthur and Eliza Dann, who were spoken of as 
“Tondon’s living epistles to us,” greatly endeared 
‘themselves to our people. They had an acceptable 
part in the program on Home Missions. They were 


put in charge of the meeting for worship in the 


auditorium on Sabbath morning, and of the children’s 
meeting in the study rooms, in the afternoon. They 
had, by special appointment, on Second-day, at 
1 P. M., a meeting for the young people. The last 
meeting they were able to attend before leaving for 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was the Christian Endeavor 
rally. 

It is earnestly hoped that they may return for a 
series of meetings in the early spring. 

J. B. W. 


KEEP SWEET. 


It is now an open secret. that the large flour 
industries of our country have declared a preference 
for the wheat grown in Northern latitudes. Because 
of this, wheat grown in the Peace River district 
and northward for several hundred miles is sure of 
a ready market. 

The reason for this, we are told, is found in the 
fact that the wheat of the far North gets more sun- 
shine, and consequently develops into a harder, 
sweeter cereal. 

The lesson which this agricultural fact brings 
to us is very significant and admonitory. If sunshine 
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is good for wheat, is it not good for mankind as 
well # 

Sunny dispositions are always in demand. In 
the home, in business, in social life, the cordial, 
cheerful man or woman, boy or girl, is in demand. 
Bruskness and sullenness will not be tolerated in our 
day. We know of men who have been put out of 
business simply because they did not know how to be 
civil. 

A Boston paper once contained this item of news: 
“Phillips Brooks walked down Newspaper Row yes- 
terday at lunch time, nodding to acquaintances here 
and there; and though the heavens and the pavements 
were moist, the streets seemed filled with sunshine.” 
This was a great compliment for a man whom every- 
body loved, not because of his great ability so much 
as because of his uniform geniality and courtesy. 

Francis of Assisi, even in a rough age, touched 
the hearts of men by his cheerful disposition, and in 
consequence drew them nearer to the Saviour whom 
he loved. 

Some people pride themselves on their bluntness, 
but they are usually alone in their admiration of it. 

Nothing offers such a sure path to popularity and 
respect among men as a sunny disposition, a glad hand 
and a loving heart.—Hachange. 


SUPPOSENIN’. 


When folks is cross an’ things go wrong, 
An’ no one seems to care ‘bout me, 
I don’t know how I'd get along, 
*Cept for the lovely things I see 
When I creep off away from light, 
An’ noise, an’ evrything that’s real— 
An’ close my eyes, oh, tight as tight, 
Such pictures through the darkness steal, 
When I begin 
Supposenin’! 


You never s’posened? What a shame! 
You've missed the very bestest fun; 
It’s just a reg’lar fairy game, 
An’ oh! the princes that I’ve won! 
I’m always dressed in golden lace; 
My tinsel train drags as I go! 
T’ve lovely red stuff on my face— 
An’ oh, the people love me so, 
When I begin 
Supposenin’! 


I own ’most ev’ry doll there is! 
An’ oh, I dress ’em drefful fine. 
Why, no game’s quite as nice as this, 
’Cause evrything I want is mine, 
An’ my, what car’mels I eat! 
Mamma can’t say, “Now, that’s enough!” 
For lunch, no gruel or horrid meat— 
But just some ’licious fairy puff— 
When I begin 
Supposenin’! 


Supposenin’s the nicest way 
To quite forget that folks is mean, 
An’ when they won’t come out an’ play, 
Why, I just go an’ be a queen. 
Oh, but it’s drefful fine to see 
My palace made of di’mond hearts 
A fairy prince will marry me, 
An’ n’en-the wedding music starts 
When I begin 
Supposenin’! 


—Minny Maud Hauff, in Harper's Magazine. 
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Educational 


LAURENCE FRIENDS ACADEMY. 


Laurence Friends Academy, located at Gate, Okla., 
is one of our pioneer academies which is in dire 
need of immediate assistance. Friends in the Quar- 
terly Meeting are making an earnest effort to estab- 
lish this worthy work in a new country, and are 
deserving of sy mpathy and help. The following is 
the substance of a letter from Prof. Henry C. Fellow, 
who, with his wite, is making great personal sacrl- 
fice in order to put the academy on a sure footing: 


Though I was elected to the position of field secretary of 
Friends University, wife and I felt that if this Academy was 
to continue to exist we would have to sacrifice time and means 
in order to make it succeed. We came to its rescue last 
winter, and helped in raising an $1,100 debt which the people 
pledged out of this year’s crops. 

We have a two-room Academy building and a dormitory 
that will accommodate 16 girls but we have absolutely no 
place for boys; nor have we any apparatus with which to 
work. The people have been generous to us to the limit of 
their means, and several would be only too glad to donate 
work, or anything else that they might have, but we need 
money to pay for the lumber and other material necessary for 
fitting up a dormitory. 

Wife and I have contributed all the money we can to this 
part of the work. There is only $200 in sight. That is not 
enough to buy the lumber and shingles necessary to finish the 
building. We have also done considerable work mixing 
mortar and making cement blocks for the walls. 

We are here without any guarantee of any financial re- 
turn for our efforts, or any equipment in dormitory or school. 
It is a tremendous handicap to be without any apparatus for 
physical or chemical laboratory work, and practically no 
library. We do hope some one can send us something along 
this line even if it is second-hand and somewhat out of date, 
just so it is in good repair and can be of service to us. 

We will pay shipping expenses, if they are not too great. 

Laurence Friends Academy has never before asked a dollar 
from anyone outside its own community. Up to the present 
time it has relied wholly upon “sod house” support, but the 
people now feel that they have reached the end of their 
means, and we should have at least $500 in money be- 
tween now and Ninth month roth, in order to finish the boys’ 
dormitory and buy some furnishings for both dormitories. 

There is no college within a hundred miles of us, and no 
high school within fifty miles. At least 100 young people of 
high-school age live within easy reach. 


Henry C. Frettow. 
Gate, Okla. 


BIBLICAL WORK AT FATRMOUNT, IND. 


The Friends Church is now passing through a 
crisis in which the very best thought and life of the 
present and coming generation are needed to prevent 
being stranded on some reef of doubt or error. 

Consecrated talent and careful Bible study are 
indispensable if the Church carries out the great 
commission to evangelize the world. No equipment 
is too good for the servant of God going into the 
fight against sin. ‘The harvest is indeed plenteous, 
but the laborers are few.” 

More and better equipped ministers and other 
chureh workers is the general ery today: What does 
it mean? Simply that the present supply is not 
equal to the demand. 

In the Biblical department of Fairmount Acad- 
emy, Fairmount, Ind., an effort is being made to 
meet some of these needs. The Bible is carefully 


and prayerfully studied from the standpoint of its 
spiritual teaching and positive revelation. Its state- 
ments are accepted as accurate and reliable and 
its methods of work suggestive. From it are deduced 
methods of personal work and Bible doctrine in 
special courses of study. Careful instruction is 
given in preparation and study for sermonizing, 
pastoral visiting and general Church work. How 
one may know he is called to the ministry is another 
special topic of study. 

Bible school organization and teacher training 
receive attention and so does the history of Friends, 
both in England and America. In addition to the 
above, which covers two full years of study, the 
students for the coming year will be grouped for 
evangelistic work at some suitable period and will 
be given opportunity, as the way opens, to do special 
educative work in holding revival meetings. 

The instructor in this department has had several 
years experience in pastoral and evangelistic work 
and is therefore prepared to give helpful and prac- 
tical suggestions to beginners. 

The spiritual life is deepened and faith in the 
Bible strengthened by the open methods of study 
which are pursued as the students are led to forget 
self in the all-absorbing idea of saving the world 
from sin. The intellectual life also is broadened 
and increased, and the two developed side by side in 
the effort to produce strong, well-balanced and en- 
thusiastic ministers and Church workers. 


WOULD LINCOLN HAVE BEEN LINCOLN? 


What would modern educational experts have 
made of Lincoln if, as a baby, he had been put in 
their care? They would probably have started him 
on sterilized milk, clothed him is disinfected gar- 
ments, sent him to kindergarten, where he would 
have learned to weave straw mats and sing about 
the “Blue Bird on the Branch.”” Then the dentist 
would have straightened his teeth, the oculist would 
have fitted him “with glasses, and in the primary 
gerade he would have been taught by pictures and 
diagrams the difference between a cow and a pig, 
and through nature study he would have learned 
that the catbird did not lay kittens. By the time 
he was eight he would have become a “young gentle- 
man”; at ten he would know more than the old folks 
at home; at twelve or fourteen he would take up 
manual training, and within two vears make a roll- 
ing-pin and tie it with a blue ribbon. In the high 
school at sixteen, where in four years he would learn 
that Mars was the reputed son of Juno, and to recite 
a stanza from “The Lady of the Lake.” Then to 


college, where he would have joined the glee club— 


and a Greek letter fraternity, smoked cigarettes and 
graduated, and then become a clerk in a banker’s 
office ; and never, never do any one any harm! Well— 
perhaps—we don’t know and can’t tell what might 
have been, but we can’t help feeling thankful that 
Lincoln’s training and education were left to Nancy 


Hanks—and God.—Fx. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


John B. Stipp will continue pastoral work at Old Wabash 
meeting next year. The meeting is prospering under his 
leadership. 

_J. Perry and Martha Hadley, of Douglas, Alaska, have been 
visiting Martha Hadley’s parents at Cherokee, Okla. Both 
have been acceptably present at Cherokee Meeting. 

On the grounds of Bloomingdale Academy a reunion of all 
students since 1847 will be held on Ninth month 2oth. All 
are urged to go and enjoy the day. 

Word has just come indirectly of the death of Joseph Oliver 
Binford, a prominent minister of Indiana Yearly Meeting. He 
died on the 18th of Eighth month, and the funeral was held 
at Knightstown, Ind., on the 2oth. : 

_Exum Newlin, of Bloomingdale, Ind., passed his eightieth 
birthday on the first day of Seventh month, 1910. He began 
taking the Friends Review in 1857 and is a faithful reader of 
its successor, THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 

Edith Sharpless, en route to Japan, arrived in San Francisco, 
the 13th ult. She was met and entertained by Friends of 
Berkeley meeting, who wished her “bon voyage” on the 16th as 
she embarked for her far journey across the Pacific. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting was held at Bloomingdale, 
Ind. ‘Eighth month 20th to 21st. Visiting Friends were Geo. 
W. Hobson, Packard, Iowa, and Emory J. Rees, Africa. 
The usual quarterly meeting reports were prepared for the 
coming yearly meeting. 

Everett Meeting, Wash., has been taking part in Union 
Evangelistic services led by the well-known Evangelist “Billy” 
Sunday. Twenty-four hundred conversions are reported. 
Everett Monthly Meeting reports a net gain of ninety-three 
for this year. 


Programs are out for a week-end conference of Friends, 
at Lincoln, Va., Ninth month 2nd-4th. Those named on the 
program are: William H. Morriss, Rayner W. Kelsey, 
Herman Newman, Lydia C.. Lewis, Joseph E. Janney and 
J. William Magruder. 


Aaron Napier, who has been doing pastoral work in White- 
water Friends Meeting, Richmond, Ind., has resigned his 
pastorate after a very successful year’s work. The meeting 
has been greatly edified by his minstry. A Bible Class which 
+has been under his care has increased its enrollment to fifty- 
four, with an average attendance almost equal to the enroll- 
-ment. 

Charles E. Lewis and wife are now pleasantly located in 
Honolulu. They hope that the change of climate will be bene- 
ficial to Mrs. Lewis. Charles Lewis was formerly professor 
in Pacific College, and has recently been serving in that capac- 
ity at Whittier College. Their many friends will wish them 
a most pleasant winter. 

Newberg suffered another loss Fourth-day in the departure 
of W. Irving Kelsey and family who go to Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
where he will have the department of Church History and Bib- 
lical Literature in Penn College. The hearty good wishes of 
a host of friends follow them. They go east by way of the 
Canadian Pacific— Newberg (Ore.) Graphic. 

Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting was held at Seattle, Wash., 
Eighth month 6th. General reports of the year’s work were 
given, and the subjects of Temperance and Peace were espe- 
cially considered. The ministry of George L. Carr, Port- 
land (Oregon) Monthly Meeting, was much appreciated, espe- 
cially in the gospel meeting held Sixth-day evening. 

Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at South Starks- 
boro, Vt., Eighth month 13th-r4th. David and Alvira Barton, 
Montreal, were present. Olive Ryon, South Glens Falls, N. Y., 
gave an excellent temperance address on Seventh-day after- 
noon. The meeting house at Monkton Ridge, which has been 
closed this summer, was opened on First-day for an ap- 
pointed meeting at which David Barton was acceptably 
present. 


Wilson H. Cox, Supt. of the Alaska Friends Mission of 
California. Yearly Meeting, writes encouragingly from Kotze- 
bue, Alaska. Friends have sixteen adult representatives from 
Washington and California in the Government and Mission 
service in the Kotzebue field. Kotzebue Monthly Meeting 
was organized during the past winter and now has a member- 
ship of about two hundred Christian natives. An interesting 
conference has just been held at Kotzebue which was attended 
by ten adult whites besides the natives. 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held Seventh month 3oth, 
at Spring, N. C. Prof. J. Edwin Jay, Dean of Guilford 
College, was present and spoke at length of things of interest 
in the Christian world and among Friends in particular. 

Owing to the fact that Western Quarterly Meeting comes so 
near yearly meeting time every Seventh month, it was decided 
to hold it on the fourth Seventh-day in the month instead of 
the last as heretofore. 


Robert Meredith and wife, Lindsay, Cal., have been visiting 
with their son-in-law and daughter, Prof. B. F. Miller and 
wife, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., and stopped at 
THe AMERICAN FRIEND office a short time, the 22d ult. 
Robert Meredith and other Friends have started the nucleus 
of a Friends settlement in Southern California. There are 
now ten Friends families in the vincinity of Lindsay; among 
them Elmer H. Gifford, formerly of Penn College, and eight 
Penn College graduates. The region is especially suited for 
raising oranges and olives. 


Edward E. Hartley, who has served as pastor of the three 
meetings; Barbers Mill, Keystone and Pleasant View, com- 
posing Barbers Mill Monthly Meeting in Marion Quarter, Ind., 
has accepted a call to remain another year and will continue 
living in Liberty Center as it is near the center of the work. 

On the 24th ult., about 20 members of the Keystone Meet- 
ing drove to the home of Edward E. Hartley in Liberty Center 
with, well-filled baskets and soon spread a tempting supper. 
After enjoying the evening together, they returned to their 
homes leaving many substantial things in the way of groceries 
and horse feed. 


Vermilion Quarterly Meeting was, held at Vermilion Grove, 
Ill., Eighth month 12th to 14th. The work of Foreign Missions 
and the interests of Vermilion Academy were the principal 
subjects of consideration. The ministry of O. B. Ong, 
Willoughby, Ohio, and of David Hadley, Supt. of Temperance 
in Western Yearly Meeting, was much appreciated. Two 
enthusiastic Temperance rallies were held with addresses given 
by David Hadley. On Sixth-day evening the 12th ult. the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the quarterly meeting held a 
rally, which was followed by a pleasant social hour. 

Charles and Lenna Lescault, after four years of pastoral 
service at Cherokee, Oklahoma, have been requested by the 
meeting to remain another year, but on account of Lenna 
Lescault’s health they have decided to move to some other 
field of service. ‘They are at present engaged in a successful 
evangelistic effort at Antioch. More than 60 have experienced 
definite blessings and many expect to unite with Friends. 

A Bible class organized by Lenna Lescault, at Cherokee, 
now has an enrollment of 118. The class recently presented its 
teacher with a well filled purse to defray her expenses on a 
vacation trip. 

The Friends meeting at South Wabash, Ind., has arranged 
with Charles W. Swander, to labor with them as pastor for 
the ensuing year, taking the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Richard Haworth, who moves to Fairmount, Ind., 
where he will be pastor in the Friends meeting and con- 
tinue as head of the Biblical department of the academy. 

The meeting at South Wabash is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. During Seventh month and part of Eighth month, 
the evening meeting for worship and Christian Endeavor 
prayer meeting were merged into one service, the Endeavorers 
taking the first half and the pastor giving a short, inspiring 
sermon following. The plan proved very popular with all 
classes and drew a large attendance even though the weather 
was hot. 


DIED. 


Despoy—At her home near Keystone, Ind., Eighth month 2oth 
1910, Esther Lenor, daughter of Allen and Olive Deboy, aged 
17 years. She was a member of the meeting at Keystone. 
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Che Suternatinnal Dessnn 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON» XI. NINTH MONTH II, IgQI0. 


THE KING’S MARRIAGE FEAST. 


Matthew 22: 1-14. 


Go.pEN TExtT.—Many are called but few are 
chosen. Matt. 22: 14. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Ninth month 5th. 
Marriage Feast. Matt. 22: 1-14. 


The King’s 


Third-day. Unworthy excuses. Luke 
14: 12-24, 
Fourth-day. | Wisdom’s invitation, Prov. 


Q: I-11. 
Fifth-day.. Jews reject the Gospel. Acts 
13242-52. 
Sixth-day. Fate of 
I: 20-33. . 
Seventh-day. Marriage supper of the Lamb. 
Rev. 19: 4-10. 
First-day. Invitation. Rev. 22: 8-17. 
Time.—Week of the 
Ay D)30, 


Place.—Probably Court of the Temple 
in Jerusalem. ° 


Parallels.—None. 


Though the parable of the Supper, in 
Luke 14:15-24, resembles the parable 
of the lesson it is not the same, but was 
spoken on a different occasion; it was at 
a meal and earlier in the ministry; it is 
also much milder in tone. 

The parable of the lesson is evidently 
connected, though perhaps not very 
closely, with the events of the previous 
chapter and seems to have followed the 
circumstances there described. The main 
lesson is the same taught in the parables 
of chapter 21—the rejection of Christ by 
the Jews and their rejection and destruc- 
tion in consequence. The great differ- 
ence is that in the one, the wicked hus- 
bandmen, God is represented as send- 
ing to demand fruits; in this, to bring a 
gift. “That represents the nation as de- 
termined not to account for its trust; 
this as determined not to receive grace.” 
This is especially addressed to’ indi- 
viduals. 

2. “Marriage.” Better, as in R. V., 
Marriage feast. An oriental marriage 
celebration would often take several 
days, sometimes a whole week. (Com- 
pare Gen. 29:27; Jud. 14:12.) 

3. It is customary in the East to send 
notice when the feast is ready. (Com- 
pare Esth.6:14.) “Marriage feast,” R. V., 
the samé word as in verse 2. “They 
would not come.” Not to come when 
thus bidden, would even in our time 
be considered the height of rudeness, 
for this’ was the second invitation which 
implies the first had been accepted. The 
second invitation was to give the exact 
time it may be; there were no clocks 
or watches. 

4. The long suffering and patience of 
God is brought out by this third invita- 
tion. “Dinner.” The mid-day meal, im- 
plying that others were to follow. A 
liberal and bountiful preparation had 
been made. “Marriage feast,” R. V. 

5. “Made light of it.” ‘The same word 
which is translated “neglect” in He- 
brews 2:3. “One to his own farm,” 
R. V. It was not that they could not 
come, but they preferred their own 
business and pleasure. 

6. “And the rest,’ R. V. “Remnant” 
in modern English has acquired a special 
meaning. ‘“Entreated them shamefully,” 
R. V. As it was a king who sent the 
invitation, this was rebellion. 


rejectors, Prov. 


Crucifixion, 


7. It was the rebels who were de- 
stroyed, the others were rejected from 
the feast. ; 

8, 9. “Unto the partings of the high- 
ways.” R. V. Equivalént to our “cross- 
roads,” or “where streets cross.” 

to. Note that now the invitation is 
to all, “both bad and good.” The bad are 
bidden that they may become good. It 
is evident that the first invitations. were 
to those of a better class, just as the 
Jews were in many ways superior to the 
nations around them. The only condi- 
tion of coming to Christ is to come. 
“Was filled with guests.” R. V. 

11. “Came in to behold the guests.” 
R.-V. Not in a criticising way, but to 
see his company and that they were well 
served. “A ‘wedding garment.” One 
suitable for such an occasion. What 
would in the present be considered a 
breach of etiquette, would have been 
considered an insult in those days. 
Whether, as some think, the host had 
provided suitable apparel for his guests 
or not, the inference is clearly intended 
that the man could have provided him- 
self with a suitable garment if he wished 
—he was the only one to blame. 

12. “Friend.” Perhaps equivalent to 
our, expression “my friend.” Half 
kindly, half reproachful. “How.” How 
could you have done this? “Was speech- 
less.” Was as we say, “struck dumb.” 
He had absolutely nothing to say. What 
is meant by the ‘wedding garment?” 
The question has often been asked and 


‘the replies and interpretations have been 


many. Some have said, faith; others, 
charity ; or, righteousness; or, confession 
of Christ before men; or, doing the will 
of God; or, obedience and what flows 
from it; or, simply a holy life; or, the 
spirit of reverence and humility; or, a 
loyal desire to conform to the will of 
God. Several of these involve other 
definitions. Perhaps it is safe to say that 
the wedding garment is the righteousness 
of the saints (Rev. 19:8). That right- 
eousness which comes through belief in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and acceptance of 
Him as the Saviour. It is as Paul says, 
“putting on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Rom. 13:14. Note that the servants 
were bidden to summon all, but that 
it was the King who decided who were 
suitable guests. The man was satisfied 
with his own garments—he was self- 
righteous. But he was not to be the 
judge. The King had laid the rules, and 
the guests were bound to follow them or 
be put out. Man is not the one to judge 
what God’s criterion is; God must be 
obeyed. He’ charges nothing for His 
feast but guests must observe His laws. 

13. “Servants.” Not the same word 
as that used in verses 3-10, where the 
word means “bond-servant.” Here the 
word is equivalent to “attendants” as in 
John 2:5. Perhaps the reference is to 
angels the “ministering” or “waiting” at- 
tendants., “Cast him out.” The severest 
punishment. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. The emphasis is on individual re- 
sponsibility. The individual has the 
power to reiect the kindest invitation. 

2. The Kingdom of Heaven can only 
be entered by a change of heart, and 
putting on the robe of Christ’s right- 
eousness. 

3. All are invited to the Kingdom, 
but only those can enter who are ready, 
and these are the chosen. 


Christian Endeavor 


(Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.J] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH II, IQI0, 
PROUD—OF WHAT? 


Jer. 02.23, 20600 Jone 18-31; Rom. 12: 3. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Ninth month sth. Pride of 
possessions, Deut, 8: 13-17. YA 

Third-day, Pride of attainment. Prov. 
27:2; Isa. 2: It, 125 Rom." 1 29;" 

Fourth-day. Pride of morality. Prov. 
30: 12; Luke 18: 11-14. 

Fifth-day. Truth kills pride. 2 Cor. 10: 1-7. 

Sixth-day. What is man? Ps.” 8:3, 43 
1 Cor! 436, 7) °° a 

Seventh-day, The danger of pride. 2 Cor. 
12: 7-10. 

Pride is a perversion of a worthy 
trait, for unless a man is erect in mind 
and spirit, holding it an unworthy thing 
to seem small and weak and unsuccess- 
ful, he has so far fallen short of God’s 
purpose in creation—to have dominion. 
It is no mark of worth to be ignorant 
of one’s abilities, or to under-estimate 
them. Humility is admirable when it is 
true, and the ‘most unpleasing’ of hypo- 


crisies- when it is false. But it is sloth-. 


fulness and not humility that keeps many 
a boy and girl from the worthy achieve- 
ment. 


Reading one more verse after our les- 
son for Second-day, we come to a sav- 
ing fact in all our successes, it is God 
that gives power to get wealth, to excel 
in scholarship, to outrun’ or outleap 
competitors; and if personal beauty or a 
pleasing habit is our charm and instru- 
ment for winning admirers and friends, 
in the midst of these, “Remember the 
Lord thy God” who gave them. 

A harm of pride is that it stultifies 
itself, The very thing that a man 
glories in in a wrong pride is his hurt; 
for though it may bé potentially a gra- 
cious gift and a means of service, pride 
hurts both its quality and its use. ‘The 


Pharisee had possibilities of great use- 


fulness with his intelligence and position 
and wealth, but pride cut him off from 
every avenue of service and from every 
approach of light and the poor publican 
outstripped him in the race toward char- 
acter and true manhood. 

We find people who are proud of kin- 
ship with celebrities, others who are 
proud of association or acquaintance- 
ship. Jeremiah brings to these an- 
cestor worshippers and admirers of the 
great, a call to something worth while— 
to know God and to really appreciate 
His character and personality, so that 
we practice the things we see in Him. 
Then as we enlarge and magnify our 
calling, we see ourselves still a part of 
an expanding, greater unity that keeps 
from pride, but full of confidence in Him 
in whom we triumph. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Ninth month 7th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. ~ 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 21st. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. ' 
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(Continued from page 550.) 
edly in the ascendency. Among other 
things, their program embraces a pro- 
test against the present high tariff sched- 
ules and against “Cannonism.” On the 
positive side they favor the measures 
which have come to be dubbed “pro- 
gressive,” such as rigid control of cor- 
porations and a liberal conservation 
policy. Even in Ohio, when the reac- 
tionary Republicans control the party, 
“progressive” measures have found a 
place in the platform, one of which is 
the following: 

“We believe that industrial accidents 
to workmen should be treated as in- 
evitable incidents to industrial opera- 
tions, and the compensation therefor as 
a part of the cost of production. ‘The 
experience of other countries demon- 
strates that this principle can be applied 
to our industrial conditions without in- 
creasing the burdens of industry.” 

The Taft administration has received 
only luke-warm indorsement, and in 
some instances only the “Taft program” 
is upheld, while the “regulars” in Con- 
gress are condemned as its enemies. 
This, of course, gives the president 
credit for good intentions and places the 
responsibility of his failure, or rather his 


partial success, upon the Republican 
Congressional machine, where it be- 
longs. 


The social service commission of the | 


Federal Council of Churches, of which 
Charles Stelzle is secretary, has taken 
an exceptionally radical step by making 
public the report of an industrial inves- 
tigation conducted by certain unnamed 
members of the commission at Bethle- 
hem Iron Works, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
The subcommittee was attracted to the 
works by a strike of 10,000 men 
employed in the plant. These gentle- 
men found that just before the strike 
one-half of the employes worked 12 
hours. a day, and practically all of the 
remainder worked from 10% to II 
hours. QOne-fourth of the force worked 
regularly seven days in the week, besides 
many who worked ordinarily on First- 
day as overtime. In regard to wages, 
almost a third received less than 14 cents 
an hour—nearly two-thirds less than 18 
cents an hour. The committee declares 
that this schedule of pay simply obliges 
common laborers to live in bunk houses, 
and leaves no chance for a man to have 
a home of his own, unless he takes in a 
crowd of lodgers to support his house- 
hold expenses. ‘The committee found 
that the labor organizers who conducted 
the strike believed that they were fight- 
ing for a great moral issue, but com- 
plained that neither the Protestant nor 
Catholic churches gave them any sup- 
port: The Protestant ministers of 
Bethlehem protested, on the contrary, 
that they had frequently taken the side 
of the men by appealing to the officials 
of the corporation to discontinue work 
on First-day. In spite of this, however, 
the investigators feel that the Protestant 
ministers placed themselves rather on 
the side of the corporation than on the 
side of the men in the strike, although 
the strike itself resulted from an objec- 
tion of the men to working on First-day. 
The representatives of the commission 
declare that whateyer the ministers have 
done on the “Sunday Question,” they 
have totally failed to object to other 
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injustices equally grave in the com- 
pany’s treatment of its employes. The 
ministers signed a published statement 
chiding the employes for trying to crip- 
ple the company, but never chided the 
company in public for mistreating its 
men. ‘The commission is of the opinion 
that churches should at least stand for 
the right of the employes to organize 
and present grievances to their employ- 
ers. At Bethlehem the three machinists 
who appeared in behalf of their fellows 
to ask for a six-day week were dis- 
charged for their temerity. 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


Autobiography of Allen Jay. Publish- 
ers, The John C. Winston Co., toro 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.50. 

This work which appeared serially in 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, was put in book 
form just before Allen Jay passed away. 
He finished reading the final page proof, 
but did not live to see’a bound copy of 
the work. 

It is very fitting that this life, so rich 
in spiritual fervor and experience, should 
be put into this form, which makes it 
available for fireside reading, and for 
“Round Table” study work. It also 
makes it convenient for libraries. 


The -Umty of the Universe, by 
Joseph Cosand. Publishers, The Metho- 
dist Publishing House, Tokyo, Japan. 
Price, postpaid, $1.10. 

This book reflects the speculative 
thought of a missionary who attempts to 
reconcile the truth which he finds in the 
unscientific philosophy of the East with 
Christian conceptions. The author 
betrays considerable ready knowledge of 
physics, and draws most of his illustra- 
tions from physical phenomena. He 
attempts to show that the whole uni- 
verse physically and spiritually is bound 
together in one great whole. In other 
words the thesis maintained is as the 
title of the book indicates—“The Unity 
of the Universe.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his deith 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following: 

The Millerites and_ Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visits and Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 542 x 8% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
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Publishers 
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investor may reinspect the securities at the 


expense of the loan company, and if forany ' 
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hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
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They have stood the test of time. 
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AV ET. ME do my work each day; and if the darkened 
p hours of despair overtake me, may I not forget the 

strength that comforted me in the sadness of other 

times. May I still remember the bright hours that 
found me walking over the silent hills of my childhood, or 
dreaming on the margin of the quiet river, when a light 
glowed within me, and I promised my early God to have 
courage amid the tempests of the changing years. Spare me 
from bitterness and from the sharp passions of unguarded 
moments. May I not forget that poverty and riches are of 
the spirit. Though the world. know me not, may my thoughts 
and actions be such as shall keep me friendly with myself. 
Lift my eyes from the earth, and let me not forget the uses 
of the stars. Forbid that I should judge others lest I con- 
demn myself. Let me not follow the clamor of the world, but 
walk calmly in my path. Give me a few friends, who will 
love me for what I am, and not for what little I may possess. 
And though age and infirmity overtake me, and J come not 
within sight of the castle of my dreams, teach me stili to be 
thankful for life and for time’s olden memories that are good 
and sweet; and may the evening’s twilight find me gentle still. 
—Max Ehrmann. 
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Events and Comments 


—_— 


Back to the farm? The census returns 
which come dribbiing out from day to 
day indicate that all the talk we have 
had on that subject must look to the 
present decade for results, not to the 
one just past. Michigan, for example, 
shows a population increase of 380,191 
or 16.1 per cent. for the last ten years, 
while the city of Detroit alone gained 
over 180,000, and 265,000 of the State’s 
total increase can be found in seven of 
the larger cities whose figures have so 
far been published. The other cities will 
doubtless locate most of .the remaining 
increase, leaving to the agricultural 
towns little or no gain at all. 


Every friend of the education of the 
negro race in the South must rejoice 
over the bequest of $1,000,000 that has 
just fallen to Tuskegee Institute. In no 
long time, Booker T. Washington’s 
school promises to be one of the most 
heavily endowed private institutions in 
America, for among the philanthropic 
multi-millionaires who must die in the 
next ten years there must be a few who 
will leave it large sums of money. A 
school so well advertised as ‘Tuskegee 
now is cannot fail, moreover, to receive 
numerous small beques‘s as the years 
pass. And yet the funds available for 
negro education during the next decade 
will still be beggarly compared with the 
sums required by the plain necessities of 
the situation. 


It is always interesting and encourag- 
ing to read of the practical results of the 
work of the Salvation Army and kin- 
dred or~anizations. Solving the prob- 
lem of reclaiming criminals by “getting 
back to the earth” is one of the great- 
est works of the Salvation Army in Eng- 
land just now, according to Commis- 
sioner T. H. Howard, foreign secretary 
of the Salvation Army, who has just 
spent a few days in New York City, on 
his way to Toronto, on a special mission 
from London. “Here in America you 
have plenty of land,” said Commissioner 
Howard, “and such work as we have 
attempted would be much easier. We 
have interested large owners in the 


suburbs of London in this movement 
and have obtained many tracts of per- 
haps ten acres each, which we first lend 
to the released criminal -and later 
arrange for payment on easy terms. So 
far we have aided 900 men, and the 
work is a grand one, for it seems that 


it changes the whole of the bad nature. 


of a man to get back to Mother Earth.” 
The scheme is worth trying here on a 
broad scale.” 


Five States—Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California—and 
British Columbia have suffered severely 
in the forest fires of a droughty sum- 
mer. A number of villages have been 
destroyed and more than 200 lives have 
been lost, many of them forest rangers 
and others engaged in the difficult task 
of restraining the flames. Part of the 
forest:growth in the Yellowstone Park 
is gone, and the National Forests have 
suffered to an extent that will require 
great expenditures and many years of 
patience to replace In more than one 
of these States the militia has been 
called to help. But the one efficient 
enemy of forest fire is drenching rain, 
and this has been lacking. The heroism 
of the men who have fought this losing 
battle is one good thing out of the loss 
and suffering. ‘They have deserved well 
of the social organism, and their names 
should be commemorated with the care 
and reverence given to soldiers in war. 
Perhaps we may hope that this terrible 
experience has done something to edu- 
cate the American people in respect for 
the forest. 


John F. O’Rourke, the brainy engi- 
neer who had charge of the construction 
of Poughkeepsie Bridge over the Hud- 
son, and who bored the Pennsylvania 
tunnels under the same river, says that 


_for the sum appropriated by the Govern- 


ment the battleship Maine can be raised 
and put into such condition as to enable 
it. to steam out of Havana Harbor and 
to any port that the Navy Department 
might direct. What a spectacle it would 
be to see this long submerged hulk 
steaming into New York Bay, with flags 
at half-mast and decks lined with the 
coffins of the two hundred and forty yet 
unrecovered bodies of the victims of 
that great tragedy in Havana Harbor! 
What a reception would the scarred 
warship receive! This may sound like 
a dream, but the man who proposes it 
is no dreamer. On the contrary, he is 
as practical as one of his own blue 
prints. Mr. O’Rourke has submitted his 
plans to the War Department, and they 
are now being seriously considered. 
With army engineers to whom the task 
has been delegated halting and doubting 
if the work can be done, and this. un- 
doubtedly competent engineer, with 
ample facilities at his disposal, guaran- 
teeing that he can accomplish it, the 
inevitable inference will be, if the work 
is finally abandoned as impossible of 
accomplishment, that the Government is 
afraid to raise the wreck for fear of 
what the resurrection may disclose. But 
the truth should be known at any cost. 


Professor William James, who died at 
his summer home in Chocorua, N. H., 
last week, was one of the little group of 
Americans whose, names. are known in 


every scholarly circle of the world. We 
speak of him as a philosopher and a psy- 
chologist, but he was, in these difficult 
fields, also a popularizer of the best 
type. This unusual result he attained 
by no letting down of the quality of 
thought, but by a power of clear and 
vivid statement in terms of common 
speech, which has had no equal in the 
history of the sciences to which he de- 
voted himself. In this respect he was in 
striking contrast with his brother, 
Henry James, the novelist. Both were 
keen analyzers of human conduct, but 
one so enriched his sentences with 
shades of thought that they became-quite 
unintelligible to many readers, while the 
other made recondite thinking clear by 
the use of the language of common 
intercourse. Professor James ap- 
proached philosophy by the road of psy- 
chology and psychology by way of the 
physiological laboratory. He was a 
graduate of the 


with reality. ‘The literary product of a 
life spent always under the shadow of 
physical delicacy of organization was 
astonishingly rich, all the more so be- 
cause he found on the borderland of 
religion and philosophy a large deposit 
of material for thought. His “Will to 
Believe” was a vindication of the right 


(Continued on page 579.) 


“NOMFRILES.” 
JUST SENSIBLE FOOD CURED HIM. 


Sometimes a good, healthy commer- 
cial traveler suffers from poorly selected 
food and is lucky if he learns that 
Grape-Nuts food will put him right. 

A Cincinnati traveler says: “About a 
year ago my stomach got in a bad way. 
I had a headache most of the time and 


suffered misery. For several months I. 


ran down until I lost about 70 pounds 
in weight, and finally had to give up a 
good position and go home. Any food 
that I might use seemed to nauseate me. 
4 “My wife, hardly knowing what to do, 
one day brought home a package of 
Grape-Nuts food and coaxed me to 
try it. I told her it was no use, but 
finally to humor her I tried a little and 
they just struck my taste. It was the 
first food that I had eaten in nearly a 
year that did not cause any suffering. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I 
began to improve and stuck to Grape- 
Nuts. I went up from 135 pounds in 
December to 194 pounds the following 
October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right and 
appetite too much for any man’s pocket- 
book. In fact, I am thoroughly made 
over and owe it all to Grape-Nuts. I 
talk so much about what Grape-Nuts 
will do that some of the men on the road 
have nicknamed me ‘Grape-Nuts,’ but L 
stand today a healthy, rosy-cheeked man 
—a pretty good example of what the 
right kind of food will do. 

“You can publish this if you want to. 
It is a true statement without any frills.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville, in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Harvard Scientific ~ 
School, and kept always in close touch * 
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“That they all may be one.” 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


I am writing this letter from the midway point 
of the ocean passage to England. Our steamer has 
behaved beautifully and the fellow-passengers have 
been pleasant and interesting. The only incident 
of note which has so far occurred was a fire in the 
hold of the ship. Fortunately it began just before 
we left the dock in New York. About fifteen min- 
utes before we were to slip our cables to put out, 
a watchman discovered that our forward freight, 
which was baled cotton, had taken fire by spontane- 
ous combustion. <A __ fire-boat immediately 
called alongside and the fire was soon out, but it 
was a slower matter to get rid of the treacherous 


Was 


cotton. 
and every bale was pulled from below and dropped 
off on the pier. This took two hours and a half, 
but we all felt a relief when the last bale was 
. removed and we moved off with water for ballast 
instead of material which might spontaneously com- 


The great cranes were swung into place 


bust in mid-ocean. 

An ocean steamer in August runs over what is 
called the Southern route, which takes us well south 
of the Newfoundland banks. It is two hundred 
miles farther across by this route but it avoids the 
danger of floating ice and incidentally it takes us 
through warm water, as we are in the gulf stream 
for a large part of the passage. This circulation of 
warm water has played an enormous role in the des- 
tiny of Europe, for without it the British Isles 
would have a climate hardly better than that of 
Labrador. It has so far escaped the control of the 
commercial kings who have cornered almost all other 
necessities of life. If any Napoleon of finance ever 
does get this current in his power he will have things 
pretty much his own way! But that is far off! 

I have been meditating on the difference between 
the ocean voyage of a pioneer Quaker coming over 
to plant the truth in colonial America and a present 
day Quaker going abroad. He took eight weeks for 
his crossing; I am taking eight days (my ship is a 
slow one). He furnished his own food and bedding. 
We are given all the delicacies which the world can 
supply to make our table attractive and our rooms 
are as comfortable as those in the best hotel. He was 
always in dreadful danger from pirates or from hos- 


tile men-of-war, as nearly every journal testifies. 
He was at the mercy of shifting winds which carried 
him hither and yon or left him in a dead calm to 
drift on passing currents. We keep to a straight, 
unvarying course as independent of winds as an 
automobile is on a macadam road. ‘There is, too, 
an inward difference which is perhaps equally great. 
The pioneer Friend withdrew into himself and dwelt 
upon his ‘‘concern” until he was almost oblivious 
of the outer world of men and things. One searches 
the early journals in vain for incidents of every day 
human interest. If he saw the beauty around him 
he did not take time to make a note of it. What 
Friends of the earlier time record about their pas- 
sage from land to land always bears on inward states 
or has to do with their religious “prospects.” We 
today are keen for everything which touches human 
life or furnishes any human interest. We make a 
point of getting acquainted with the farmer pas- 
senger from Oklahoma, with the much traveled man 
from London and with the talkative woman who 


‘spends hours giving the petty details of her home life. 


We enter into the table conversation as though great 
things hung on it, and we share all the honorable 


activities of the entire company as if they were of 


momentous import. It looks at first as though it 
would be better to dwell inward and meditate on 
higher things but before the voyage is over one dis- 
covers that his spirit has freshened, his mind has 


+ grown clear, he has learned much of actual human 


life and he has had many opportunities to drop seed 
which may spring up and grow long after the name 
of the sower has been forgotten, and incidentally the 
“eoncern” one has before him is probably better 
advanced -by healthy human intercourse than by 
solitary reflection on inward states. 

I have also been remarking on the difficulty of 
appreciating repeated experiences with the fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of the first occurrence. When 
I came over as a youth twenty-four years ago, I 
almost exploded with excitement over every incident 
of the voyage. I could hardly contain myself as we 
approached the land of my dreams. I was like one 
who is breaking his way into an unknown world. 
Now the keen edge is gone. I feel the sameness of 
the days. I foresee each stage of the journey. I 
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have already discounted every incident before it 


arrives, I can see just what will happen when we — 


land. I have proved the significance of the title of 
a certain famous book—‘It Never Can Happen 
Again.” We cannot have our pleasures repeated; 
we cannot get a sensation twice. The fresh bloom 
is missing in the second harvest. It helps us under- 
stand why so many prayer-meeting testimonies hark 
back to the high tide date of conversion. There has 
been nothing since which broke into the soul with 
the same overwhelming power or which carried such 
a flood of feeling. That is so. Nobody can ever 
feel again as he felt when he found himself free of 
his heavy load and knew that he had discovered the 
everlasting love of God. “It can never happen 
again.” But it is possible to break new ground, to 
make new ‘discoveries, to push on into new experi- 
ences, to achieve new heights and to make the com- 
mon days of life rich with fresh appropriation of 
that grace of God, which has a wideness like the 
wideness of the sea. 

I suddenly remember that I am likely to fall into 
the manner of the early Friends who wrote about 
inward things and neglected to speak of the things 
going on about them. I will therefore finish my 
letter and have a talk with Booker T. Washington, 
who is my fellow passenger.—Rufus M. Jones. 


THE SOURCE OF LIFE. 

(1) Get by Giving. While it is popular now-a- 
days to discuss the outlet of life, service, we do well 
to think of its source. At the threshold of our con- 
sideration we meet With a paradox. We get life 
by giving it away. “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” Matt. 10:39. It is only when we conse- 
crate ourselves to some worthy cause that the foun- 
tain of life is opened. Serve and life wells up spon- 
taneously. Like the growth of, a child, it comes 
without thought. “Which of you by being anxious 
can add one cubit unto the measure of his life?” 
Indeed, we are told that over-anxiety for any attain- 


ment, even a spiritual grace, is a sign of selfishness | 


which in itself is destructive of life. True as these 
statements are they tell only half the story. 

(2) A Matter of Choice. We can never attain 
the higher life unless we desire it and make it a 
matter of personal choice. A man is not good when 
he does something per force. It is only when he 
knows the right and chooses it that it is right. The 
late Florence Nightingale was great and good not 
because she threw herself in to hospital work 


thoughtlessly, but because she stood at the parting of 
the ways and chose to give her life in behalf of 
the sick. She came from a home of plenty and: in 
the face of tremendous opposition became matron 
of the Governesses Institute, because she felt that, 
in the sight of God, it was the best and noblest thing 
she could do. Selfish or not, that is the kind of thing 
which makes us sons of God. 

We are born once without our choice, but we are 
born again only when we elect to be. The fixing 
of our will may be a matter of slow development or 
it may be cataclysmic in character, but our lives must 
be set Godward else we are not spiritual sons of 
His. “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” is 
a law as binding as any in the spiritual order. 

(3) Divine Fellowshipping. ‘He that cometh to 
God must believe that He is and that He is a 
rewarder of them that seek after Him.” He who 
forms the habit of speaking often with God is not 
likely to encounter any difficulty in realizing that 
He is, and if he shapes his career as a co-laborer 
with, and a son of God, he will find, as the years pass, 
this realization growing richer. Definite personal 
prayer sincerely expressed is never without its reward 
though its answer may be indirect. 

Though our experiences vary greatly, most of us 
have high moments of clearer vision when God seems 
to flood the soul with new light and life. We should 
expect such visitations and try as best we can to live 
by them. TI know there is danger in this as there 
is in every significant function of life; and I know, 
that Friends are not the only ones who have erred in 
this respect, but I believe their fault has been not in 
cultivating the experience, but in using it as a source 


of personal satisfaction rather than as a source of 


wisdom and power for service. 


WORSHIP.* 


BY. AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY. 


When we read in Kings or in Chronicles the 


account of the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, there 
is called up before our minds a scene of grandeur 
and impressiveness for which we must seek far to 
find a parallel. There is the stately edifice itself, 
built to be the dwelling place of Israel’s God, who 
at the same time is felt to be the God of all the earth, 
whom the Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain—a building so gorgeous in its wealth of gold 
and silver and costly woods that the description of its 
splendors almost passes belief; there is the great king, 


*Read before the week-end conference held at Haverford 
at the close of the summer school, Sixth month, IgrIo. 
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whose chiefest pride it is that he has been permitted 
to erect and dedicate this building—a king great in 
temporal power and in wealth, surrounded gn this 
notable occasion by dignitaries and courtiers in 
splendid robes; there are the hosts of musicians, 
clothed in white, and the guards, with their shields 
of gold; there are the multitudinous priests, in gor- 
geous vestments, bearing the time-worn ‘Tabernacle 
with its sacred treasures—the ark and the golden 
candlesticks, the brazen serpent, and the stone tables 
of the Ten Commandments; while the spacious courts 
of the temple are thronged with thousands and tens 
of thousands of worshipers. Altogether it was a 
scene barbaric in its splendor and magnificence, and 
one’s realization of this is enhanced by the tale of 
the slaughter of poor dumb creatures, “two and 
twenty thousand oxen and an hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep,” so that the courts of the temple must 
have run with rivers of blood, while from the great 
‘altar the reek of burnt flesh arose. 

Yet, while barbaric, the scene is still one of 
immense significance—a whole nation gathered to do 
honor to its God, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, who had brought His people up out of 
bondage, and had given them the heritage of the 
heathen for a possession. For even though to the 
historian the temple at Jerusalem may seem rather 
to be Solomon’s private shrine, there is no doubt 
‘that the writers of our accounts of the dedication 
-eonceived the scene as is assumed above. 

Yet the record of the narrator carries us further, 


-and tells of a glory beyond that of temple or of | 


king—a splendor before which the very priests could 
‘not stand to minister. For the glory of the Lord 


’ rested like a cloud upon the house of His abiding, 


-and before that dazzling brightness priests and wor- 
-shipers alike were bowed in awe. 

With the mind fixed upon the scene which we have 
‘been considering, it is well to turn to a strikingly 
‘different one, also recorded in our Bible. A little 
‘group of men, whose lives had been spent in the 
‘simple round of common duties and humble tasks, 
‘but to whom had been granted the inestimable privi- 
lege of living in intimate companionship with Him, 
who spake as never man spake, had seen their Master 
itaken captive and, after cruel scourging, hanged on 
:a tree. These men, who in the distress and terror 
-of that moment had forsaken Him and fled, their 
‘hopes blasted, their courage gone, are to be seen a 
“few weeks later gathered together in Jerusalem, firm 
-and unshaken in the conviction that the death on the 
-eross had not after all been the end; that their 
Lord and Master was not dead, but that by the sur- 
-passing miracle of the resurrection, God had demon- 
strated that the crucified One was His chosen, the 
‘promised Messiah. So we find these men no longer 
-scattered and dismayed, but fearlessly preaching 
Jesus’ Messiahship and proclaiming themselves His 
witnesses, boldly declaring to the people of Jerusalem 
that “God hath made Him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified.” Small wonder that 
this outspokenness called down upon their heads the 


wrath of the coldly caleulating Sadducees, who feared, 
doubtless, that dangerous disturbances might grow 
out of this outburst of Messianic enthusiasm. So 
the apostles were commanded “not to speak at all 
nor teach in the name of Jesus.” 

It is at this point that the writer of Acts describes 

for us the scene which stands in such marked con- 
trast with the old chronicler’s account of the mani- 
festation of the divine presence on the occasion of 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. We have now 
no stately structure, no priests gorgeously robed, no 
king in his splendor—only a room in an humble 
house, and gathered therein twelve devout men, bowed 
in prayer. And what a prayer is theirs! There is 
no such plea for deliverance, or for a visitation of 
divine wrath upon their oppressors, as many a one 
of the old Psalmists would have offered; but there 
‘are recorded for us these heroic words: ‘‘And now, 
Lord, look upon their threatenings: and grant unto 
thy servants to speak thy word with all boldness” ; 
and we are told that, “when they had prayed, the 
place was shaken where they were assembled together ; 
and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
Surely, of the two scenes, this latter is the more 
impressive. 

In these two bits of narrative, each so striking and 
each so different from the other, have we not an 
vxpression of two conceptions of worship which have 
manifested themselves in all periods of human his- 
tory? The one makes it depend largely on elaborate 
ritual, on gorgeousness of ceremony, on splendid sur- 
roundings; the other makes it depend upon nothing 
but the direct approach of the soul to God. No one 
who has felt the appeal of architecture, of decorative 

~art, of music, or of ceremonial, will deny that to 
multitudes of human souls these things may be helps, 
conducing to a mood of worship; no one who has 
ever worshiped “‘in spirit and in truth” can fail to 
realize that the communion of the soul with God is 
dependent upon none of these external things. The 
spiritual manifestation recorded in Acts is vastly 
more significant than that recorded in Kings. 

In the case of Israel we have to do with a people 
which rose by slow degrees from a low conception 
of God to one perhaps the most exalted that the 
human mind can frame, and their forms of worship 
and the attitude of the people toward them form, 
as it were, the reflection of these conceptions. Elab- 
orateness of ritual or of ceremonial ever tends to make 
religion an external thing in which formal observance 
counts for all, while only too often the requirement of 
“clean hands and a pure heart” is forgotten. So it 
was with Israel of old. In the prosperous days of 
the two kingdoms, when the forms of religion were 
most vigorously insisted on and the traditional glories 
of the past were held in proudest remembrance; 
when the shrines and sanctuaries of Jahwe—Bethel, 
Beersheba, Dan and Guilgal—were thronged with 
worshipers ; when Jerusalem and Samaria had become 
wealthy and fashionable capitals; when new moons 
and Sabbaths, tithes and offerings, were matters of 
scrupulous observance ; when, to all outward seeming, 
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“religion” permeated the very warp and woof of the 
national life; we find luxury and oppression, the 
pride of wealth insolently grinding down the poor, 
injustice on the part of rulers, and greed and venality 
on the part of priests—aye, at the very shrines of 
Jahwe the revolting licentiousness of Canaanitish 
worship. Well for Israel and Judah, well for 
humankind that God raised up in the prophets of the 
eighth century men of austere morality and of clari- 
fied vision, men so full of their message that they 
dared to call themselves the spokesmen of the living 
God, and to preface their words with, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord!’ Well, too, that with their boldness and 
outspokenness went a vision of spiritual realities 
unparalleled in its clearness. Hear Isaiah’s ring- 
ing words: 

“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
fices unto me ? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt 
offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or 
of he goats. 

“When ye come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at your hand, to tread my courts ? 

“Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 

“Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth: they are a trouble unto me; I am weary 
to bear them. : 

“And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of blood. 

“Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 

“Tearn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
(Isaiah 1: 11-17.) 

Before Isaiah, Amos had represented Jahwe as 
saying: “I hate, I despise your feast days” (5:21) ; 
and, again: “Seek ye me, and ye shall live: but 
seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal.” (5:4, 5.) 

With these should be put the fine outburst’ of the 
singer of Ps. 50: 

“T will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy 
burnt offerings, to have been continually before me. 

“T will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he 
goats out of thy folds. 

“For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. 

“T know all the fowls of the mountains: and the 
wild beasts of the field are mine. 

“Tf I were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the 
world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 

‘Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
of goats? 

“Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows 
unto the most High:” (Ps. 50: 8-14.) 

These are strong words; but the crowning expres- 
sion of the futility of all reliance upon externals is 
given by Isaiah’s younger contemporary, Micah, in 


ure, 


[Ninth month 


a passage in which the religion of the Old Testament 
finds its highest expression: 

‘“Wherewith,” he represents Israel as asking, 

“Wherewith shall 1 come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God ? shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 

“Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul ?” 

To which impassioned plea mark the prophet’s 
response : 

“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ (Micah 6: 6-8.) 

(To be concluded.) © 
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A TRAMP IN THE SHENANDOAH. 


BY FRANCIS R. TAYLOR. 


Not the least of the ill effects of the world’s inocu- 
lation with the explosive elixir of gasoline, has been 
the decline of the gentle art of pedestrianism. . Time 
was, even a dozen years ago, that walking as a diver- 
sion had not passed into the limbo of forgotten arts. 
The bicycle first assailed it, but both cycling and 
walking have been swirled aside in the thin blue 
smoke of the motor car, as. too taxing in operation, 
and too unproductive of “get-there.” We well may 
wonder at times whether any truly “gentle art’ 
can long survive in America. Even the disciples 
of Isaac Walton reckon success more by the catch 
than the harvest song. What boots it how brightly 
the early dew sparkled or how charmingly the car- 
dinal whistled, if the inevitable query must be ans- 
wered with, “Only a few chub!” 

Nay, even our patriarch Weston has caught the 
strange virus, and we hear nothing of the sun sets 
in the Rockies, or the shores of the lakes, in the mile- 
consuming, pedometric pounding of his footsteps 
from West to East. ’Tis laudable, indeed, to show 
the youngsters what the patriarch can do, but still 
we query, is it speed, is it trout, or is it inspiration, 
we would seek in the practice of a gentler art? 
Would thou rather stride beside Weston, with his 
face grimly set for sixty miles by sunset, or amble 
along with Hazlitt, in those hours which ‘‘are sacred 
to silence and musing, to be treasured up in the 
memory, and to feed the source of smiling thoughts 
hereafter.” . In truth, thy preference might go un- 
heeded in the latter case, for Hazlitt preferred to 
go it alone, “or if I must have the integrity of fancy 
broken in upon, I would rather it were by a stranger 
than a friend. A stranger takes his hue and charac- 
ter from time and place. If he is a Quaker, or 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, so much the 
better,—I do not even try to sympathize with him.” 

If therefore, the gentle art of walking for pleas- 
with destination, to be sure, but innocent of . 
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schedule, is to have an apology in these days, ’tis 
to be found in this, that, in conformity with Haz- 
litt, we were four Quaker youths, en route for the 
Luray, via ancient Hopewell Meeting House in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Except for that 
we repudiated Hazlitt and with Sterne chose com- 
panions in our way “were it but to remark how the 
shadows lengthen as the sun goes down.” 

In one feature, however, we chose to go our journey 
in a Yankee way; we combined the human with the 
inanimate by associating as best we could in passing 


EN ROUTE WHILE THE SHADOWS LENGTHEN. 


with the people. It is the saving grace of our 
American landscapes that they combine the homely 
with the picturesque, the smoking chimney with the 
mountain side and the tinkling cow-bell at sunset 
with the whip-poor-will. And so as we tramped, 
we met the people, and truly we were not disappoin- 
ted. The John Brown country from Harpers Ferry 
to Charlestown had occupied our day. We had 
inspected the old “Fort,” now an abandoned relic, 
re-erected, since its temporary return to fame at a 
World’s Fair, in the midst of an open field far from 
the beaten path. We had dined at Charlestown, and 
drunk in from eager store box orators, both the fact 
and fancy of the place, and as evening came upon 
us far from village or tavern, we turned aside, and 
with our supper made the first acquaintances of our 
tramp. 

’Twas at a low, whitewashed farmhouse that we 
applied to purchase some viands. The response was 
as hearty as it was unexpected,—“Our supper is 
over, but if you can wait, we can give you some 
eggs.” Twas a jolly group in which that quiet 
First-day evening found us,—three girls and an 
aged father, and a youth or two whose saddled horses 
without bespoke their errands. And a jolly meal 
we made of it too, when hungry modesty broke down 
before the repeated urging of our hospitable hostesses, 
who appeared offended at the offer of payment. 

Our bourne for the night was the barn of a Friend, 
a member and clerk of old Hopewell Meeting, but 
upon our arrival entirely unheralded, he and his 
family scouted the idea and, after exchanging mutual 
acquaintances, we slept the sleep of the weary in 


beds far softer than the most romantic of ancient 
inns could have provided. 

The day following, our Friends would put us for- 
ward by carriage from the banks of the Opequan 
to the ancient meeting house which constituted the 
first objective point of our journey. Of the heroic 
tales of Quaker persecution, few exceeded in harsh- 
ness, suffering and unwarranted injustice that of 
the Pennsylvanians exiled by order of Congress to 
Virginia during the Revolution on suspicion of Tory 
sympathies. In the tangled grave-yard, hard by the 
meeting house, rest the bodies of two of these Phila- 
delphians, whose constitutions were not strong 
enough to withstand the rigor of the arduous exile. 
How strangely out of place these familiar names 
sounded in the vicinity of the country town of Win- 
chester, so far removed in fact, if not in miles, from 
the Quaker City, whence they came. 

The subtle tinge of melancholy which so often 
pervades the deserted old stone houses, once the 
centers of prosperous Quaker communities, was 
evident in all its force at Hopewell, and as our kind 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE, NEAR WINCHESTER, VA.* 


friends opened first one side and then the other, the 
tightly closed shutters emphasized the “here we 
meet,” and “there you meet,” and we felt in very 
truth, that neither physically nor spiritually can 
the house divided against itself stand. Happily 
our historic interests recalled the days before the 
unfriendly closing of the shutters, and when we 
parted, “it was hard to realize that only the day 
before, these Friends, in every sense of the word, 
had never heard of us.” 

For the rest of the blistering summer day our 
path lay through the scenes of the vortex of the Civil 
War, of which Winchester is the center, with its 
record of having changed hands sixty-eight times in 
those eventful years. For a short span of miles the 
picturesqueness of the way gave place to barrenness, 
but as we drew near White Post in the evening we 
re-entered upon smiling land of well kept farms. 
It so chanced that we fell in with two black-suited 

*This meeting-house is now being repaired, the walls at one 
end having become unsafe and other parts needing new 


material. Its exterior appearance is being preserved as nearly 
as possible, but some changes will be made on the inside—Ep, 
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young men of our own age with starched collars, 
stiff hats and a small hand bag. ‘Their identity 
they readily revealed as Mormon preachers, intent 
primarily in expounding the vision of Joseph Smith, 
but also, like ourselves, urgently in need of the meat 
that perisheth. We were deep in the mysteries of 
the Hebraic origin of the American Indian, and of 
the Asiatic migration of the lost tribes of Israel 
when we bade our somber brethren farewell, to seek 
for an evening meal at a prosperous farmhouse, 
some distance from the road. 

To our request for bread and milk, we were told 
that the supper was over, “I’ll see what can be done,” 
and in spite of our protests, a wood fire was soon 
crackling and we were consuming a dozen boiled 
eggs, and mountains of bread and butter with honey 
and sauce. We told our hostess of our late com- 
panions, and she replied that their complaints of the 
inhospitality of the people might be well founded 
in their case, though she added, ‘‘for all I know, you 
may be Mormons, too.” So she informed her jolly 
and genial husband when he came in, but it took 
no long time to convince him that khaki and flannel 
were more appropriate to Philadelphia Quakers than 
to Salt Lake itinerants. It was with renewed reflec- 
tions that we left our smiling host and his wife on 
their home-like porch, having been forced, by their 
refusal, to bestow our largess upon the maid; and 
the topic was a fruitful one for the six miles of 
pale moon-lit road to White Post. 

Truly the quintessence of Virginia permeates that 
romantic little hamlet of White Post, and upon leav- 
ing the next day, we felt well acquainted with all 
its inhabitants. One of us had indirect knowledge, 
through mutual acquaintances, of the Post Mistress, 
and we readily found her home and good company 
in comfortable chairs on the lawn. Through her 
we met “Judge Doolings,” the local J. P., and village 
authority, veteran of two wars, and boarding house 
keeper. Though in no mood for it, we sat up till far 
into the night, listening to tales of Scott and Vera 
Cruz, and of the fall of Vicksburg and of Shiloh, 
until our yawns became so noticeable that we were 
finally sent to bed in the Judge’s office, with its 
select library of a Justice’s Manual and the Statutes 
of Virginia for a dozen years back. 

With the morning, our whim led us to a nearby 
mansion of true colonial type in the midst of a 
900 acre plantation. It is today owned by a New 
York millionaire, whose name smacked of old Erin, 
and while in its upkeep it was all that was admirable, 
the neighbors told us more of the gentility of its 
war-time and war-ruined owners, than of the bene- 
factions of the present incumbent. 

Directly in our southerly path lay “Greenway 
Court,” the site of Lord Fairfax’s domain, and 
manor house in colonial times. In truth the White 
Post itself is no more than the sign board set up by 
Washington, then surveyor, to aid in his work on 
the domain, and the hospitable ladies of “Greenway 
Court” of today opened their hearts and their curios, 
—nay, more, their pantry, for our delight and enter- 


tainment, so that we breathed the air of colonial 


days in the little stone work shop, Washington’s erst- 


while office, and inspected the tiny blockhouses with 
their thick oak walls, a standing reminder of Indian 
days, when the Shenandoah was the frontier. 

And so we journeyed. Unfortunately as we 
approached the scenic grandeur of the narrow valley, 
we came upon unmistakable evidences of tourist 
laden communities, and the hotels, though they 
offered far more independence, lacked the charm 
and simplicity of the whole hearted friends we had 
left behind us. Even the memories of Chief Justice 
Marshall could not entirely obscure the commercial- 
ism of Front Royal, so beautifully situated at the 
forks of the Shenandoah. Then, too, the weather 
added discomfort, and a stifling night ushered in a 


OLD SLAVE QUARTERS, TULERIES. 


tropic day, and so baked the hard white roads, as 
to make the heat and blisters almost unbearable. 

But why dwell upon these less pleasant recollec- 
tions? They only increased the vast relief when our 
weary legs finally dragged us, well nigh exhausted, 
into the town of Luray at nine o’clock at night, 
after a notable day’s tramp with few halts, slight 
provender, and terrific heat. 

Though we enjoyed it, the famous Cavern is not our 
choicest recollection of the tramp. ”’Twas wonderful 
to be sure, but it was cursed with the tourist blight, 
and earmarked with the pursuit of gain. Rather 
do we hold in pleasant retrospect the green meadows, 
and the rolling hills of the lower Shenandoah, with 
its whitewashed houses, its sleepy towns, and its 
kindly people, for in these by-ways, far from the 
beaten track of summer vacationists, with bulging 
trunks, and correct haberdashery, we found that 
hospitality, which we had so little anticipated, still 
unspoiled by the commercialism of the modern resort. 
Truly kind faney can long draw inspiration from 
this, and find in the draught no dregs of self-seeking 
assertiveness. In it too can be found, if it be 
required, the apology for the gentle art of going a 
journey on foot.—Philadelphia, Pa. 


The great man is the man who does not lose his 
child’s heart.—Mencius. 
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AT NORTHFIELD. 
BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 
The Conference. 
- The general conference for Christian workers was 
held at East Northfield, Mass., Eighth month 4th 
to 21st inclusive. The attendance was large, there 


being at times 5000 people upon the grounds. The 
days were filled with meetings from 7 A. M. The 


nine o’clock Bible lessons by G. Campbell Morgan, 
and the evening addresses drew the largest audiences. 
Special meetings for ministers brought from five 
hundred to seven hundred preachers of many denom- 
inations and countries into close fellowship. Two 
distinctive lines of teaching characterized the entire 
conference. First, the necessity of the Christ-like 
life. Second, the inspiration and supreme author- 
ity of the Scriptures. The famous ‘‘Round-Top” 
meetings at 6.30 P. M., gave opportunity for special- 
ists in many lines of missionary and redemptive 
work to tell of their needs and successes. A large 
number of foreign missionaries were present. On 
First-day, Eighth month 14th there were fifty pub- 
licly confessed Christ and the following morning, in 
a meeting for men only, 20 men accepted Him. 

The facilities for sports and recreations at this 
beautiful place are varied and suited. to all tastes. 
Golf, base ball, boating, swimming, camping, tennis, 
eroquet and driving, mountain climbing and varied 
scenery for long walks. Ample shade, wild forest 
and majestic pines make up a restful combination. 
Those who, like myself, came for the first time, 
wonder why they never had come before, and why 
-so few Friends have availed themselves of these 
delightful, helpful advantages for physical, mental 
and spiritual uplift. 

I met but fifteen members of our Society. The 
expense of living here is from $5.00 to $20.00 per 
week. 

Echoes from the Speakers. 

“Every student of the Bible must find it for him- 
self.” “Approach it as you approach other books, 
with open unprejudiced minds.” ‘A Bible student 
should give it the fresh thought in the morning 
hours.” “He should be honest, reverent, diligent, 
systematic, responsive.” “Sit down and_ think, 
meditate in the presence of the book.” “First, 
survey—by reading an entire book at once. Second, 
condense—outline the teachings of the book in fewest 
words. Third, expand—work out an analysis and 
interpretation. Fourth, disseet—work, dig, sweat, 
in the academi¢ sense.” “Disobedience seals the 
Bible to many.” “Be open minded, willing to let 
the Bible bring its own message to your soul.” 
“What we think we do. What we do makes us what 
we are.” “Take time for Bible study. Right con- 
ditions among men depend upon right relations 
of men to God.” “The world believes what the 
Church lives, not what it teaches.” “The Bible never 
yields its treasures to indolence.” 

In the Pentateuch we hear the sigh for a priest. 


not satisfy the longing. 


In the historical books of the Old Testament is 
the cry for a king. In the prophetical books there 
is the quest for a prophet. Aaron as a priest was a 
failure. David as a king did not meet the need. 
Isaiah’ and ‘Jeremiah, the greatest of prophets did 
In the New Testament we 
immediately confront a person, Matthew presents 
a king. Mark introduces a priest. Luke points to 
a prophet who is all that can be desired. The sigh, 
the cry, the quest, are all answered in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

In the Old Testament God broke through the 
clouds with occasional gleams. In the New Testa- 
ment the Son of Righteousness is seen arising with 
healing of His wings. 

The. prophets were but “voices of men recording 
messages of God.’ 

“The person in the New Testament is always the 
person of the cross. The cross is the only unifying 
link, priest, king, prophet, only by the cross.” “Su- 
preme capacity hes in the lne of supreme service.” 
“What we love asserts itself, we are all living epistles 
of constant self-revelation.” ‘What our mind most 
constantly and easily reverts to, shows us what we 
really are.” The things which get wrought into our 
lives reveal its compelling forces. 

“The gratitude of redeemed lives has lifted and 
glorified the cross.” 

“The cross is the sign of a transaction. New rela- 
tions were then permanently established between 
God and man.” 

“Like the three cross window at Melrose Abbey, 
through which we may look out as well as in, the 
cross ‘enables us to see our own lives as well as the 
life of Christ.” 

“As the reach of the sky runs out i ybed our 
vision, so beyond all our need is His saving, all 
encompassing love.” 

“Men are asking for purified cities but will not 
pay the price in sanctified citizenship.” “We must 
first witness, then we may bear witness.”” ‘‘We are 
called to become His friends, that we may become 
His force in the world.” ‘There must be not merely 
enjoyment of Him, but enjoyment by Him.” The 
common sorrow of Calvary brought into “one accord” 
very dissimilar characteristics at Pentecost. Each 
disciple was unique, and only at his best when joined 
in his gifts with the others. Not the cleverest but 
the closest disciples are those sent forth on confi- 
dential errands. 

Prods for Preachers. 

(From addresses to ministers only by G. Campbell 
Morgan, J. Stuart Holden and John Hutton). 

“The New Testament ideal of the ministry is that 
vocational fitness is bestowed as a definite gift from 
God by the Holy Spirit.” “This gift is not for 
personal benefit, position or authority, but it is to 
be held as a trust for the perfecting of the saints 
unto a ministry of the entire Church.” “Christ con- 
stantly left the crowds to speak with individuals or 
to small groups, that they could tell others.” “ATI 
have the ministry of witnessing.” “A church is 
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only as powerful as the Christ manifested by her.” 
“Fitness is fullness of Christ life.” ‘‘Power is the 
realization of the things of God in our lives.” 

“Be helped by your own sermons, or you will not 
help others.” ‘You cannot make another life a word 
of God unless the truth has mastered your own life.” 
“Sheer hard work is necessary for success.” ‘‘Per- 
sonal realization of His presence is requisite.” 

‘We must learn the secret of the burning heart.” 
“Emotion will die if left alone; muse and the flame 
kindles into burning.” ‘To live is consummate art. 
To turn the things of daily life into food for the 
spirit.” ‘Say not a book has done you good, unless 
it has made you good—good for something.” ‘‘Every 
time you feel good, make it do something, emotion 
gives you a flying start.” “Never allow emotion to 
evaporate for it hardens the heart.” ‘When there 
are great outcomes act immediately.” “Make it hard 
to be unfaithful.” “Act strongly, you cannot do 
gradually good things, no one gradually slides up 
hill.” “Never lose a battle. Keep it up and it will 
keep you up.” “Do not consent to any lower condition 
than your highest ideals.” ‘God sees us in our 
protests against sin, rather than in our failures.” 
“Test the balance in your nature daily, then when 
the unexpected comes, it will act in the line of your 
best endeavor.” 

“Indicate to the cells of the brain the things you 
desire to receive from God.” 

A “Trawler” fishing in the English channel said: 
‘When the day’s fishing is over and the night comes, 
there may be no breeze down on the water levels 
as I can feel. Then I sets my top sails to catch all 
the breezes God may send from Heaven. I just hold 
my boat pointed for the place on shore—the haven 
I desires to make, and when the morning breaks, I 
finds I’m much nearer home than I supposed.” 

208 East 58th St., New York City. 


LYDIA H. SHARPLESS ON HER ONE 
HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. 
BY H. EDWIN MC GREW. 

A most interesting event was celebrated at Whit- 
tier, California, on the 22d of Eighth month. On 
that day Lydia Heald Sharpless was one hundred 
years old, and relatives and friends gathered to 
participate in the celebration. 

The immediate relatives gathered at the noon 
hour in the charming park of Whittier, and had 
picnic dinner together, where with all gathered about 
her, Lydia Sharpless returned thanks for many 
favors which were theirs from the hand of the Lord. 

In the afternoon friends and relatives gathered 
at the meeting house where first a social hour was 
passed followed by an interesting program partici- 
pated in by a few who had been selected for the 
occasion. One interesting feature of the hour was 
the reading of the history of the Heald family and 
the reading of a brief review of the life of Lydia 
Sharpless. This latter disclosed some remarkable 


born in Middleton, Ohio, Eighth month 22, 1810 ; was. 


married to Albert Sharpless Third month 31, 1826, 


with whom she lived for 63 years, his death occurring: 


eleven years ago in his 89th year. Since the death 


of her husband she has made her home with her 


son, Benjamin Sharpless, Whittier. 

Lydia Sharpless, or “Grandmother,” as she is: 
called, has retained her faculties to a remarkable 
degree, with the exception of some deafness. She 
can piece a quilt in two weeks, besides reading a 
great deal. She has pieced twenty-five quilts the 
past year, besides reading several books and church 
papers. She has read the whole of the Old Testa- 
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ment in the last few weeks. She maintains an active 
interest in the church affairs and attends the Sab- 
bath morning meeting. She has three children 
living, fourteen grand children and twenty great 
grand children. Her father, William Heald, who 
was 101 years and 4 months old when he died, had 
descendants to the fifth generation numbering 160. 

A most pleasing part of the afternoon’s program 
was her recitation of a splendid selection of poetry. 
It was a poem she committed in childhood, and it 
was recited freely and easily without any hesitation. 
She can recite a number of poems; some of which she 
has committed to memory since she was 90 years of 


things in the life of one of so great age. She was | age. She can also recite many portions of Scripture. 
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Following the reciting of the poem, the 100 
candles, mounted on a large birthday cake, were 
lighted while a beautiful selection of music was being 
rendered. Then came another social hour with light 
refreshments, hand-shaking, congratulations, regis- 
tering, picture-taking, ete., but when the guest of 
honor returned to her home she declared she was 
not at all tired, and was ready for her usual active 
life the day following. The Whittier Friends feel 
favored to have this worthy woman, of so great age, 
so interested in the meeting and so faithful in atten- 
dance. She has been an active Christian since she 
was 18 years of age,—always a Friend and served 
two different monthly meetings as clerk. From 
1866 to 1884 she lived in Iowa and since 1884 in 
California. ‘By me thy days shall be mutiplied 
and the years of thy life shall be increased.”— 
Whittier, Cal. BETS 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends met .at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 23d, beginning with a devo- 
tional meeting at 8.30 A. M., in which nearly all 
took part in song, prayer, praise or testimony. At 
1.30 P. M. the meeting of ministry and oversight 
convened. The morning and evening devotional 
meetings were continued through the yearly meeting, 
with blessed results to many souls. 

The ministers in attendance from other yearly 
meetings were: ; 

Amos M. Kenworthy, from Whittier, Cal.; Arthur 
Dann and Eliza F. Dann, his wife, from London 
Yearly Meeting; Wm. M. Smith, of Indiana; Eli 
Reece, of North Carolina; John Metcalf, New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting; Estella and Frank McCann 
(a worker), lowa Yearly Meeting; Horace and Lucy 
Compton, Wilmington Yearly Meeting, and Caroline 
Wood, from New York Yearly Meeting. 

The clerks appointed for the meeting were: 
Edward Mott, presiding; Asa Pim, recording, and 
Clinton Reynolds, assistant; Minnie Basset, reading ; 
Paul Lindley, announcing. 

London general epistle was read with interest, as 
were also the epistles from all the yearly meetings 
of the Five Years’ Meeting group, and replies were 
prepared. 

The state of the Church came before the meeting 
by reading a summary report from all the meetings, 
which evinced a concern and care for all to live as 
becomes a disciple of Christ, according to the instruc- 
tion given in the holy Scriptures. 

Arthur Dann, of London, gave a very instructive 
and interesting message on the importance of attend- 
ing all meetings for worship. He told how his 
father invariably left his farm and business and drove 
four miles to attend all midweek meetings for wor- 
ship and business, taking his family also. He 
emphasized the importance of daily family worship. 
Other visiting Friends gave many helpful words of 
counsel and instruction in the spirit of truth. 
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The board of education reported Damascus Acad- 
emy had been discontinued for lack of support and 
because many other schools afforded better facilities 
for education than could be given by it. Encourage- 
ment was given for a guarded religious education for 
all children, such as that offered by the Friends Bible 
Institute and Training School in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where an academic course is given to all who desire 
it in connection with Bible study. The Biblical 
department, for instructing and training persons in 
Seriptural knowledge, and in habits of devotion and 
Gospel service in various ways, is most encouraging. 
The academic department, under John K. Jenkins, 
principal, with five assistants, gives an opportunity 
for all to get a good education. 

The statistical report gives for 1910: Membership, 
5,756; meetings, 58; ministers, 119; additions by 
request, ete., 893; reduction by removal and death, 
ete., 850; net gain, 43. f 

A loving greeting was read from Wallace E. Gill, 
Los Angeles, Cal., who left the yearly meeting to act 
as pastor there, 

The Africa Industrial Mission presented a very 
encouraging report, which was supplemented by some 
interesting remarks by Dr. Blackburn, who was 
present from the field. 

The report of the committee on the abolition of 
the liquor traffic was followed by a most enthusiastic 
address by Viola D. Romans, secretary of the Ohio 
We Go T.oU. 

The Christian Endeavor rally was largely 
attended. Its work in various ways for the help and 
salvation of souls, and in the raising of money for 
missionary work, was highly commended. 

The reading of the report of the board of man- 
agement of the Hvangelical Friend called forth com- 
ments from several visiting Friends and others, 
expressing the belief that the paper was worthy of a 
generous support from the Church and Friends in 
general, and an offering was taken in the meeting 
of over $400 for that purpose. 

The evening devoted to missions was of great 
interest to all, at least 1,200 being present. The 
address by Eli Reece on a plea for missionary work 
and a call for workers in the foreign field at this 
time was convincing. 

A report of the home department of the Friends 
Foreign Missionary Society showed much interest in 
the work by the number of missionary meetings held 
and the number of sermons preached on the subject. 

The secretaries’ reports of the work in the various 
places in China and India, as ‘given by the mission- 
aries on the field, supplemented by an address by 
Lenna M. Stanley, who has been home on a furlough 
but is soon to return, showed a great advance in all 
the stations. 

A subscription was taken in the meeting for this 
work of over $2,500 besides what the yearly meeting 
appropriated. 

A report of the Rescue Home at Columbus, Ohio, 


.and of the -work of Evangeline Reams and others 


there, shows the work to be of great value in saving 
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the unfortunate, and Friends are urged to assist in 
its support. A collection was taken for it. 

It is thought to be the best yearly meeting ever held 
in seeing eye to eye in all things, and in a conscious 
love and oneness in Christ as the great Head of the 
Church. 

For the convenience of the members, it was decided 
to meet at Damascus until 1913, when the centennial 
of the yearly meeting will be held at Mt. Pleasant, 
where the first Ohio Yearly Meeting was held. | 

First-day, the 28th, was ideal, it having rained the 
night before, settling the dust and cooling the air. 
People came from every direction—on electric cars, 
carriages, wagons, automobiles, ete.—until the crowd 
was immense—supposed to be from 10,000 to 12,000, 
the largest that was ever known to be in attendance. 
The order was very good. 

The Gospel was preached in the two houses, also 
at a stand in the yard, and many, it is believed, were 
blessed and saved. Arthur Dann, London, preached 
a wonderful sermon on building a Christian life— 
a plain, simple Gospel sermon, full of the spirit of 
Christ. Amos Kenworthy also preached an impres- 
sive and instructive sermon. So did Eli Reece, 
Wm. Kerby, Wm. Smith, Dewitt Foster, I. Walter 
and Emma Malone. The.singing was good and help- 
ful at all the meetings. is hdl 


FOR THE BOYS’ SAKE. 


My message is really this: We must rely less upon 
scheming and method, and cease to look for the 
prophet of a miracle movement that shall solve our 
problem. In home and community and Church we 
shall save our boys as Jesus did the world—by incar- 
nation. For them we must go down into the Galilee 
of simple-heartedness and the Samaria of common- 
place, and dwell at the Nazareth of childish toil and 
struggle, and kneel in the Gethsemane of intercession, 
yea, and climb the sacrificial mound of Calvary, as 
did the fathers and mothers and saints of old, to 
bring them to God and to form in them the eternal 
life of a new creation.—W. Byron Forbush. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


The Daily Courier, Lafayette. Ind., re-publishes our editorial 
on the “Roosevelt Set-Back” with favorable comment. 

Harry R. Keates will serve the meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa, as pastor another year. 

John D. Mills, pastor in the meeting at Kansas City, has 
accepted a call to Earlham, lowa. 


Joseph Sopher, Richland, Iowa, will succeed C. J. Bowles 
as pastor in Honey Creek Meeting. 


The Alumni of Whittier College, Cal. are having a fine 
athletic field made in the rear of the college at an expense of 
something like $3,500. 


John M. Watson, Wilmington, Ohio, recently visited friends 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa. He attended Oskaloosa Monthly Meet- 
ing and spoke acceptably. 


R. R. Newby, Wilmington, Ohio, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of HKvangeustic and Church Extension 
Work in New York Yearly Meeting. 


A letter from Rufus M. Jones, written aboard the steamship 
“Carmania,’ says: “We have had a splendid voyage. I am 
sailing back on the ‘Baltic’ Ninth month 17th.” 

Daisy Barr will take charge of her new work at Muncie, 
Ind., immediately after Indiana Yearly Meeting, and Richard 
Haworth will begin pastoral work at Fairmount, Ind. 


Ross Hadley, son of Prof. Stephen Hadley, of Penn College, 
has accepted an appointment under the Y. M. C. A. in India. 
He recently visited with his parents and relatives at Le Grange, 
Towa. 


Chas. E. Hiatt, of the First Friends Church, Marion, Ind., 
has been called to Greensboro, N. C., to hold a ten-days’ 
revival meeting. A substitute will fill his place during his 
absence. j 


A. Edward Kelsey, pastor at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
working for the Church Extension Committee of Iowa, and 
has completed a tour of Greenville and Winneshiek Quarterly 
Meetings. 


E. J. Harold, Worcester, Mass., says in a recent letter: “I 
had a treat being at Woodbrooke this summer. [ then had a 
nine-day trip through northern England-and Scotland.” While 
he was abroad his family was visiting in Richmond, Ind. They 
are all happy to be home again. 


A series of daily conferences were held five days last week 
by the Friends in attendance at. Winona Lake, Ind. About 75 
were present and represented several yearly meetings. ‘The 
discussions touched on the vital problems of present-day 
Quakerism and were productive of much good. 


California Yearly Meeting decided at its annual gathering 
this year totry the plan of having a general Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work. W. Mahlon Perry, Whittier, Cal., who was 
appointed president of the Executive Board, asks that all cor- 
respondence relative to the work be addressed to him. He 
also adds that California Yearly Meeting is in need of one or 
two pastors. 


Edward Woodard, Evangelistic Superintendent of Western 
Yearly Meeting, and Harry Hays, Georgetown, IIl., were in 
attendance at Thornton Quarterly Meeting, held at Sugar 
Plain, Ind., the 26th to 28th ult. 

Sugar Plain Meeting has held four special missionary meet- 
ings since the laymen’s convention at Indianapolis. i 


From the local papers we learn that Charles A. Tebbetts, 
father of the present secretary of the American Friends For- 
eign Mission Board, died suddenly at his home in Richmond, 
Ind., the 29th ult. The deceased was born in New Hampshire. 
After living a number of years there he removed to Muscatine, 
Iowa. Here he was a preacher and farmer. Until two years 
ago, when he went to Richmond, he had been a resident of 
California. 


In reviewing the recent edition of Sarah M. H. Gardner’ 
“Quaker Idyls,” the New York Independent makes this signi- 
ficant comment: “These little Quaker stories are especially 
acceptable at the present time, when the services of the Society 
of Friends are beginning to be more generally acknowledged, 
and when the lead of the Quakers, which has long ago been 
followed in regard to slavery and temperance, is beginning to 
be effective as regards peace and the equality of the sexes.” 


On Seventh month 23d, Lower Monthly Meeting was held 
at Somerton Friends Meeting-house, Nansemond County, Va. 
Alonzo E. Cloud, a minister of Corinth Meeting, was present. 
George C. Wise and wife, Baltimore, Md., arrived in time ° 
for the meeting on First-day morning, when a large congrega- 
tion was present, many traveling several miles to attend. 
This was the beginning of a series of evangelistic meetings, 


which continued through the week, the meetings being held in 


the afternoon, The attendance was good, and much interest 
was manifested by the people of the different denominations. 
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- The following is taken from the Richmond Palladium for 
Eighth month 30th: 

“Walter T. Carpenter, the oldest educator in Indiana and a 
patriarch of the Friends Church of America, who would be 
one hundred years old next New Year’s Day, is at the point 
of death at his home in West Richmond, near Earlham Col- 
lege, of which he was one of the founders. He has been 
unconscious about sixty hours. 

“Mr. Carpenter’s condition is due to old age entirely and 
the physicians say he is gradually sinking, although Friends 
are praying that he may live until his hundredth birthday. 

“Since his retirement from active life in 1893, when he 

declined reappointment as a trustee of Earlham College, 
Mr. Carpenter has been living at his home in comparatively 
good health, until the last year. On account of being 
extremely hard of hearing, he has seen very few persons dur- 
ing the last few months. 
' “With the exception of a woman, who is over one hundred 
years old, and walks three squares every Sunday to meet- 
ing in Whittier, Cal., Mr. Carpenter, it is believed by Timothy 
Nicholson, a prominent Quaker, is the oldest living Friend 
in the United States. Although never a minister in the church, 
he has been an elder for many years, and has always been 
prominent in church affairs.” 


Dover Quarterly Meeting was held at North Berwick, 
Maine, Eighth month 25th. Wilbur K. Thomas, Boston, Mass., 
was present. The theme of the preaching was on “The Sim- 
plicity and Unostentatious Character of the Christian Call.” 
One of the problems which especially concerns this meeting 
is how to get young people more conscious of responsibility 
for the upholding of truth and the directing of current thought 
into helpful and wholesome channels. : 

A letter from Samuel Buffum reveals the situation in this 
meeting. It reads as follows: 

“The city of Dover, which gives the name to our quarterly 
meeting, is in the State of New Hampshire. Ours is a manu- 
facturing village of about I,000 some six miles from the New 
Hampshire line. The Friends have a very excellent and com- 
fortable meeting-house here, but we hold no First-day meet- 
ing in it, preferring to join efforts for the promotion of 
religious work with the Baptists and Free Baptists. Our 
monthly meeting was set up in 1802, and we have a continuous 
record. In my youth we were broken up, shaken and mutilated 
by the Wilburite separation. Dover, 11 miles distant, is an 
ancient settlement of Friends. (See Whittier’s ‘How the 
Quakers Went From Dover.’) The Indian name was Cocheco. 

In ‘Snow-Bound’ Whittier’s mother 


“Tells how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town; 
And how her great grandfather bore 
The cruel scalp matrk till four score.’ 


“There is a large old-style meeting-house there in good 
repair, in quite a central part of the city. Very few meet- 
ings are held in it. The members are few.” 


Our readers will remember that the school at Barnesville, 
Ohio, belonging to Ohio Yearly Meeting of Conservative 
Friends, was destroyed by fire this spring. Steps were immedi- 
ately taken to rebuild, and commendable progress has 
been made. ‘The following paragraphs are taken from a recent 
letter in The Friend: 

“Work on the main building was held back considerably 
owing to the steel necessary in its construction being delayed. 
This has arrived and nearly all of the floor for the first story, 
and part for the second, is in place. The halls and first and 
second floors are to be made of concrete.. The old walls were 
found to be in excellent condition considering what they had 
passed through, and, with the exception of a few places, the 
outside is very nearly as clean as it was before the fire. Just 
above the windows in places it is some smoked, but not enough 
to require painting. It is the hope of the superintendent of 
construction to have this building under roof by yearly meet- 
ing, which convenes Ninth month 24th. 

“The boys’ dormitory is already roofed and lathers are at 
work with the idea of being ready to plaster by the first of 
next week. The committee hopes to have the woodwork on 
bv yearly meeting time so as to use the three floors for lodg- 
ing purposes and to serve meals in the basement. In this way 
it is believed that at least 70 Friends can be accommodated in 
this building. 

“The buildings are to be heated from one central heating plant 
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located about 80 feet east of the main building, by a vacuum 
steam heating system. The steam is to be generated in two 
30 horse-power boilers and the vacuum to be maintained by a 
pump located in the boiler room. Immediately over the boiler 
room is to be a room fitted for a laundry. It is probable that 
the machinery for this will be driven by two or more electric , 
motors. , 

“The buildings are to be supplied with water by a six-inch 
main connected to the Barnesville water works system, ‘The 
work for this is to be completed by Eleventh month Ist.” 


Fifty young Friends from various parts of New England 
met at Lynn, Mass., at the time of Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
the 18th ult., for the first Young Friends Conference of the 
yearly meeting. This grew out of the Fellowship Group, 
which took definite shape at the yearly meeting last Sixth 
month, when there was a very large delegation of young peo- 
ple present. Although executive officers were elected at that 
time, it is the purpose to foster the fellowship group spirit in 
the most unconventional and democratic way possible, in 
order that every one may be made to feel his rightful share 
of responsibility. The conference continued through Sixth- 
day, the 1oth. 

Une thing is very certain, if young people are to be drawn 
to the work of Friends, it will be because they find congenial 
and inspiring fellowship in which great hopes and ideals are 
mutually shared, and the difficult tasks of social and religious 
service are attempted in their united strength. Therefore, 
the social features of Sixth-day afternoon were not the ‘least 
important part of the conference. With the surf bathing, the 
tramp over the rocky cliffs of Nahant overlooking the sea, the 
waik through Senator Lodge’s beautiful estate and the gen- 
erous picnic supper on the beach, all voted it had been a “cap- 
ital’ afternoon. 

After the evening session, the Executive Committee was 
asked to make suitable arrangements for the time allotted the 
Fellowship Group on the yearly meeting’s program, and 
another committee was appointed to arrange for a conference 
next year. 

All the discussions were entered into heartily, and a keen 
interest in the Society’s future and growth was very evident. 
The need for trained workers and adapted methods to meet 
the needs of today was emphasized. 

The conference meant at least five things to all who 
attended, and both older and younger Friends believe it marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in New England Yearly Meet- 


1. A new appreciation of our heritage. 
2. A larger vision of our opportunities. 
3. A new sense of our powers. 

4. A new fellowship. 

5. A new determination. 


DIED. 


BaitEy.—At Winthrop Center, Maine, Eighth month 25, 
1910, Sophia D. Bailey, in the eighty-seventh year of her age. 
She was the wife of Charles M. Bailey, who survives her, 
their marriage relationship having been preserved through 
sixty-six years. 


Hiry.—At. his home, in Lynn, Mass., Fifth month 22, 1910, 
Lebbeus Hill, in his seventy-ninth year. He joined Friends at 
the age, of eighteen, remaining loyal to the Society and all its 
interests up to the time of his death. 


Horzr.—At his home, in Montclair, N. J., Seventh month 7, 
1910, Leonard H. Hole. He was a birthright member with 
Friends. His life was unassuming, but full of good deeds. 
His memory is precious to a widow and three faithful sons. 
Burial at Western Springs, IIl. 


Linvitt.—At her home, at Kennard, Ohio, Eighth month 11, 
to10, M. Lizzie Linvill, aged sixty-six years. She was a life- 
long member with Friends and an active worker in Carmel 
Meeting. 


Stuart.—At her home, near Danville, Ind., Seventh month 
19, 1910, Martha N. Stuart, wife of Jared P. Stuart, aged 
seventy-two years.- She was a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and was for many years an elder, which station she 
filled at the time of her death. 


Sruart.—At his home, near Hadley, Ind., Fourth month 23, 
tgro, Zeno Stuart, aged seventy-two years. He was a member 
of Amo Monthly Meeting. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON XII. NINTH MONTH 18, 1910. 
THREE QUESTIONS. 


MATTHEW 22: 15-22, 34-46. 


(For special study, verses 34-46.) 


_Gotpen Text—Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things which are God’s. Matt. 22: 22. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Ninth month 12th. Three ques- 
tions. Matt. 22: 15-22. 
Third-day. Three questions. Matt. 22: 34-46. 
Houh ger Craftiness rebuked. Luke 20: 
19-26. 
Fifth-day. Render what is due. Rom. 13: 
1-8. 
, Sixth-day. The great commandment. Deut. 
1 t-33, 
Seventh-day. 
9-18. 
First-day. 
32-46. 


Time.—Same as last lesson, A. D. 30. 


Place—One of the courts of the 
Temple. 

Parallel passages.—Mark 
28-37; Luke 20: 20-26, 41-44. 
The lesson follows closely the last. 

15-22. The Pharisees were bitter op- 
ponents of the Sadducees, but they 
united in their opposition to Jesus. ‘They 
were unsuccessful in the joint attack 
as described in the last lesson, and now 
we have accounts of how they made sep- 
arate attacks: first, the Pharisees ask in 
regard to a sore point among the Jews 
and one which was often debated—the 
question of tribute paying to their con- 
querors—the Romans. ‘The Herodians 
were a party among the Jews which sup- 
ported Herod, and hence the Romans, 
because Herod was a creature of Rome. 
They would naturally oppose any one 
who objected to paying tribute. The 
question in itself was not an unreason- 
able one, but it was not asked to get a 
real opinion, but with the purpose of en- 
trapping Jesus. ‘The answer of Jesus 
was wonderfully wise; it really answered 
their question and yet in a way which 
could not be taken hold of. If they used 
the coinage of Rome, it practically meant 
that they received all the benefits of 
Roman government, and should not 
these be paid for? “The tribute to 
Rome was not a gift; it was the pay- 
ment of a debt; and it was no impedi- 
ment to the discharge of an obligation to 
God.” Note that the questioners said 
“give”; Jesus said “pay”. 

34. The Sadducees having had their 
turn in the verses omitted, the Pharisees 
again come forward. 


35. “Lawyer,” or scribe. ‘The word 
means one well-versed in the law. 
Again the question asked was one often 
debated, and in itself well worthy of 
being asked. It was the purpose for 
which it was asked that gave it its char- 
acter. The difference between Matthew’s 
and Mark’s accounts is considerable, the 
spirit of the questioner. seems quite 
different. 


36. Literally, the original rather means 
“What kind of a commandment is great 
in the law? What class of command- 
ments may be called great?” The 
scribes: held that there was a great differ- 
ence in the injunctions of the law—some 
related to venial sins, some to flagrant, 
(Compare Matt. 5:19; I John 5:16.) 


Convincing words, John 7: 


12: 13-17, 


The second law. Ley. 19: 


[Ninth month 


What principle should guide a man in 
making distinctions ? : 

37. Christ’s answer gives the rule 
which should guide every one—the prin- 
ciple of the love of God; and that there 
should be no mistake Christ refers the 
questioner to a passage with which the 
questioner must have been very familiar, 
for every good Jew recited it at least 
twice every day. “With all thy heart,” etc. 
The statement must not be taken as a 
scientific, metaphysical, philosophical, 
psychological definition, but simply as an 
expression to show that man’s whole 
being is meant—it must be with the 
whole man. Every part of him must be 
controlled by the love of God. 

38. “This is the great and first com- 
mandment.” R. V. The great and par 
excellence the first. 

39. “And a second like unto it is 
this.’ R. V. Of the same character. 
This is quoted from Lev. 19:18. There 
is no question that the Jew believed that 
“a neighbor” must be a fellow Jew. He 
had “no dealings with the Samaritans,” 
and the Gentiles rendered him cere- 
monially unclean. There is, however, no 


doubt what Jesus meant; the parable of | 


the Good Samaritan had made that clear. 
Love of one’s neighbor in His teaching 
means love of one’s fellow man. True 
love of God leads to love of one’s neigh- 
bor. Paul says love to man is the fulfill- 
ing of the law (Rom. 12:9) ; James says 
it is the “royal law” (James 2:8). The 
whole of the First Epistle of John is a 
comment on these verses. ‘These pre- 
cepts are better than the golden rule for 
that is a test of conduct, but love alone 
can inspire right conduct; if there is 
true love in the heart, conduct will not 
be far from right. 

40. “Hang all the law and the proph- 
ets.” ‘They covered not only the precepts 
of the Pentateuch, but also the inspired 
teaching of the prophets. “They are the 
life and soul of all the moral and spirit- 
ual teaching of the Old Testament. 

41, 42. This passage is not easy to 
explain satisfactorily. “What think ye of 
Christ?” Better, in the R. V. “The Christ,” 
the Messiah. He was asking them as to 
their idea of the Messiah, whom all 
Israel was expecting, not of Himself. 
“Son of David.” The Messiah was ex- 
pected to be of lineage of David. 

43. The reference is to Psalm 110, 
which was universally regarded’ as 
Messianic. “In the Spirit.” R. V. In 
this Psalm, David is made to address the 
Messianic King as his Lord. 

44, 45. ‘The argument seems to be that 
the Jews held that the coming Messiah 
was to be descended from David, but that 
this was only part of the truth; there 
had been many who could rightly claim 
to be sons of David, but that was not 
enough—there needed to be not only the 
right relationship to David, but the 
right relationship to God. ‘The concep- 
tion of the scribes regarding the Messiah 
was inadequate. 

46. The question was one the scribes 
did not dare to attempt to answer. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. “Do not try to make one duty ex- 
clude another, but fulfil one so as to 
consist with all the rest.” 

2. “Neither a ceremony, a creed, nor 
an emotional experience, but love, is the 
heart of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


3. “Love is the greatest thing in. the 


world.” steniantbe ess bbachuanenita amaalaieh 


Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH I8TH. 
RESIST THE DEVIL! HOW? 


JASw At, 3-205). 0p OES.. 5i-O500> 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Ninth month 12th. Resist 
through prayer. Matt. 6:13; Mark 14: 38. 

Third-day. By reliance on our new nature. 
1 John 5: 18-20. 

Fourth-day. By the Scripture. Luke 4: 1-13. 

Fifth-day. By the divine armor. Eph. 6: 
10-18. 

Sixth-day. By pure thoughts. 1 John 3:8, 
9; Phil. 4: 8. 

Seventh-day. 


By trusting God. 
Rom. 16: 20. 


Jude 9; 

“The devil can only tempt and allure, 
but compel he cannot; he may inveigle. 
but he cannot. command our choice; 
and no man yet ever suffered death 
who did not choose death; the fisher 
may propose, and play the bait before 
the fish, but he cannot force it to swal- 
low it. And so whatsoever the devil 
does, he does by insinuation and not 
by compulsion.” 

A difficulty that we find when we 
propose to resist the tempter is that we 
fail to distinguish his suggestions, as 
they fall in so easily with our own 
inclinations. His chief art lies in sug- 
gesting that which is so attractive to us 
that we are loth to call it wrong or 
harmful; so that, though we may indeed 
choose death for ourselves, he has led 
us to the choice by such degrees as 
never to shock or startle us until the 
sensibilities are so deadened as to make 
our efforts at resistance weak. 

Yet the power of discrimination is 
given: “The light that lighteth every 
man;” and if we are in earnest to 
know what is for our spiritual good— 
and what is for our spiritual good is 
good for us in every way—we will 
quickly learn to know the evil from the 
good. Every fisherman knows where 
the “good places” are; it is there that 
be plies his skill and it is there that 
the fish are in danger. So an obvious 
resistance is avoidance: “Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and walk 
not in the way of evil men.” 

Many a man is made to walk circum- 
spectly because of an unfriendly neigh- 
bor who is seeking something for a 
complaint against him as a violator of 
the law. How much more carefully 
ought we to walk whose whole lives 
are’ scrutinized by an adyersary who 
would gladly lay charges against us 
and claim us as his. But, “If any man 
sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father,” so that a defeat is not an over- 
throw if our prayer is like David’s— 
to be taken out of the horrible pit into 
which we have fallen. 

Satan “hath an apple for Eve, a grape 
for Noah, a change of raiment for 
Gehazi, a bag for Judas. te can dish 
out his meat for all palates;” and yet 
with every temptation there is also the 
way of escape. Joseph and Moses and 
Daniel stood against temptation aid 
were victors, Balaam and Achan and 
Saul met temptation, not with resistance, 


‘but with parleying, and weie van- 


quished. No man ever successfully de- 
bated with the enemy, though many 
have routed him with: “Thus caith.the 
Lord.” sacisesenianevepdineaseeaniaenene 


‘8, 1910.] 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 566.) 

‘to faith and a denial of the authority 
-of science to prohibit or ignore the con- 
sideration of religious experience. His 
“Varieties of Religious Experience” was 
an inductive study of its theme, and has 
proved a way-breaking book for many 
who have followed in his track. He set 
‘himself against the monistic idealism so 
familiar in the present-day philosophy 
with a knowledge and humor which 
proved effective weapons. In his 
Lowell Lectures on “Pragmatism” he 
‘stated positively the methods and the 
limits of his own philosophy. What must 
have been almost his last work was an 
article in McClure’s Magazine on the 
“Moral Equivalent of War,” in which 
his power of suggestiveness in treating 
ca difficult theme is at its best for pop- 
ular reading. The affection which Pro- 
fessor James won from his:-pupils and 
friends is a tribute to one of the influ- 
ential lives of our generation. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Thomas C. 
‘Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind. Ninth month atst. Timothy 


Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


F you live outside of 
Philadelphia our 
Magazine will keep 

you in touch with this 

Store’s many shopping 

advantages and great 

Special Sale events 

sent free on request. 


strawbridge & Glothier 
Philadelphia 


| 
| 
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The Provident Life 2 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H, TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The | 


American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. 
line each insertion, 


than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Board and rooms for a lady and 
little girl in private family, (adults only) along 
main line of the Pennsylvania R.R. Address 
E.H., Tat AMERICAN FRrEND, 1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—By young man, college graduate, 
a position where chemical and laboratory 
training are of use. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address “NER,’’ Tue AmMbpRICAN 
Frienp, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The cost is 5c. per | 
No advertisement is accepted for less | 


MR. BUSINESS MAN 


q Your ‘publicity printing’’ is the 
kind we’re after. The printing about 
which you’re particular. Won't you 
give us a call? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street t=t=3 Philadelphia 


Wall Papers---All Grades 
Window Shades made to or¢er 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 


| Asa S. Wrna, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 


| L. 


HouitinecswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 

York, Secretary. 

Ricuarp J. Wuite, 10 South St., Baltimore, 
Md., Treasurer. 

Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| AuBERT F. N. Hamsieton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Appison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 
Joun H. Jounson, Richmond, Ind. 


See eee oe = 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


WE HAVE 
Removal Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 
certificate for membership with another Denomination. We also have Letters of Membership printed 
with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


° fe 99 i : : - 
66 Our Youths Friend is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


Price 40 cents per year. 


It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


Send for sam- 
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FINANCIAL 


[FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


1OWA FALLS, IOWA. » 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form’ of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation, Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long und suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
- investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


ALF TONES 
NE CUTS 
OLOR WORA 


NW. Cow lOIU& C.* tf 
PHIL ADEL PIA, 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones ) yeystone, Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


i118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphie 


If you have anything to adver- 
Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


tise, use the Subscribers’ 
The cost for space is small and the 
satisfactory. 


._ The American Friend, 10{0 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


results are usually 
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BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


THE GARDEN. 
PRIMER 


"GRACE. TABOR 
AND. 
“GARDNER TEALL 


by a lover of art. 


as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 
by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 
A book with interest and inspiration 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 


grained lining. 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 

covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing. 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloth, . . . $1.00 
(postage 8c. extra) 


ckson 


Great Pictures 


on every page. 
Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ “Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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Events and Comments 


—— 


The Mexican 
opens informally this week.  Presi- 
dent Diaz has already received the 
accredited delegates of the United 
States, which was the first nation to 
recognize Mexico’s independence and 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
the republic. By a coincidence, the 
eightieth birthday of President Diaz 
falls upon the same day—Ninth month 
15—that Miquel Hidalgo, gathered his 
Indian congregation a century ago and 
set their blood on fire against the tyr- 
anny of Spain. ‘The Liberty Bell of 
Mexico which rang from the village 
church of Dolores on that eventful even- 
ing will be rung by President Diaz at 
the National Palace on the night of the 
15th of the month, as his official initia- 
tion of the commemorative ceremony. 

While this date marks the beginning 
of the insurrection which ultimately 
resulted in the independence of Mexico, 
it was not until twenty-six years later 
that the government of Mexico. was 
officially declared independent of Spain. 


centennial celebration 


The most elaborate and_ significant 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s many speeches 
during his recent Western trip was that 
delivered at Osawatomie, Kan. Evi- 
dently it was the one on which he be- 
stowed most thought in advance, for it 
was carefully written and so charged 
was the orator with his theme that unde- 
livered portions of the address over- 
flowed into the columns of the Outlook, 
making in themselves a sizeable docu- 
ment. When face to face with his Kan- 
sas auditors he announced his political 
creed item by item. It included de- 
mands for the complete publicity of cor- 
porate affairs, government supervision 
not only over public service corporations, 
but over all combinations doing an inter- 
state business, large increase of power 
for the Federal Bureau of Corporations 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, an expert tariff commission, revis- 
ion of the tariff, graduated income and 
inheritance taxes, comprehensive work- 
men’s compensation acts, direct primaries 
and several other changes in the struc- 
ture of the government. They all look 
toward opposition to every special in- 


terest and a wide increase in the power 
of the national government. Many of 
these changes have been proposed and 
advocated by William J. Bryan in pre- 
vious campaigns and indeed by Roose- 
velt on former occasions. ‘This speech 
was not the pronunciamento of totally 
new political doctrines so much as a 


definite call to arms in behalf of it, and | 


a summons to all progressive citizens 
to rally to its support. 


The lottery which was to make the 
maintenance of a plethoric national 


treasury in Cuba an easy task is reported. 


to have occasioned great distress among 
poor people of the island, without hav- 
ing accomplished the object sought. . The 
surplus from the drawings has been con- 
stantly waning—not it is explained, 
because patrons have been indiffer- 
ent, but because they have exhausted 
their slender resources. Ejectments 
for nonpayment of rent are said to 
have greatly increased, and in the 
Vuelto Abajo district devotion of the 
peasantry to the national gambling enter- 
prise has brought not a few to the point 
of starvation. While the government 
thus sees one of its pet enterprises mak- 
ing the poor poorer, it views with reason- 
able concern the approach of the autumn 
elections, when half the senate, half the 
house of representatives and many local 
officials are to’ be chosen. A number of 
parties will be in the field, some of them 
of unknown strength, One, headed by 
the notorious anti-American Enrique 
Collazo, seeks elimination of the Platt 
amendment from the Cuban constitution. 
Another, known as La Joven Cuba 
(“Young Cuba’) has an _ extremely 
radical platform, including abolition of 
the army and doubling of the rural 
guard, prohibition of land ownership by 
foreign corporations and return by Spain 
of the $300,000 paid for Spanish artillery 
under the terms of the protocol. pre- 
ceding the treaty of Paris. 


For nearly a century the Newfound- 
land fisheries have been the occasion of 
friction between the United States and 
Great Britain. The differences involved 
a number of legal questions of inter- 
national importance. Last spring the 
case was taken before the Hague Tri- 
bunal. Ten weeks were occupied in 
presenting the evidence and hearing the 
arguments on both sides. ‘The President 
of the Court was Dr. Lammasch of the 
University of Vienna and the other 
members Judge Lohman, Minister of 
State for the Netherlands; Dr. Drago, 
late foreign minister of Argentina; also 
Chief Justice Fitzpatrick of Canada; 
and Judge George Gray of the United 
States. The decision was rendered ear- 
lier than had been expected. Save one 
out of seven points the United States 
got all that reasonably could be desired. 
On the fundamental question involved 
in the whole case, whether England or 
one of its colonies has the right and 
the power to nullify by local legislation 
the rights enjoyed by citizens of the 
United States under a treaty between 
Great Britain and America, the tribunal 
asserts the full British sovereignty, and 
it safeguards our citizens against a dis- 
criminatory and unjust employment of 
that sovereignty. 

The one point upon which the United 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By young man, college graduate, 
a position where chemical and laboratory 
training are of use. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address “NER,’’ Tur AmprRIcAN 
Frienp, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—“ Earlham View.’’ Home of the 
late Allen Jay, opposite Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. Modern 12 room house with 
steam heat, bath and electric light, large lot, 
good barn, orchard, small fruit and garden lot. 
A desirable home and location. Address 
Epwin S. Jay, 222 College Ave., Richmond, Ind. - 


States’ contention was unconditionally 
overruled was relative to the measure- 
ment of bays, whether the line should 
cross from headland to headland, or 
whether in the case of large bays 
should follow the sinuosities of ‘the 
coast. Compared with all the other 
questions submitted to the tribunal, 
this was trivial. The decision settles 
affirmatively the right of the United 
States fishermen to employ foreign 
crews in their boats; to exemption from 
light, harbor and other duties imposed 
on Labrador, and to exercise the same 
rights on the coast of Newfoundland as 
on Labrador, and to-exercise the same 
commercial privileges (such as the pur- 
chase of bait and supplies) as are ac- 
corded to trading vessels generally. 
These are all of great importance to the 
Americans engaged in the North At- 
lantic fisheries, but their gain is of far 
less moment than that which has been 
made by humanity in general through 
the widening of. the rule of interna- 
tional law and justice. 


ANOTHER SECRET. 


She—She told me you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her. 

He—The mean thing! I told her not 
to tell you I told her. 

She—I promised her I wouldn’t tell 
you she told me, so don’t tell her I told 
you.—Boston Transcript. 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher read 
the story of the Roman who swam across 
the Tiber three times before breakfast. 
“You do not doubt that a trained swim- 
mer could do that, do you, James?” 
“No, sir,’ answered Jimmie; “but I 
wondered why he didn’t make it four 
and get back to the side his clothes 
were on.”—Success Magazine. 


— The American Friend | 


“Truth isthe highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVII. 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


‘The death of Professor William James at Cho- 
corua, New Hampshire, Eighth month 26th, so com- 
pletely fills my thought that I cannot write on any 
other subject at present, though I am surrounded by 
things which are intrinsically interesting. 

Men of genius are so rare in any age and in any 
country that the passing of such a man is a loss to 
the entire race. 
to those of us who have enjoyed his acquaintance and 


Especially is the loss a heavy one 
fellowship and who have had our lives profoundly 
fashioned by his teaching. 
of the first importance how I lay under the trees 
through a Maine summer and read his epoch-making 
It was like the open- 
I knew at once 
It is impos- 


“Principles of Psychology.” 
ing of a door into a new world. 
that here was a master hand at work. 
sible to tell in any words what the influence of that 
book has been upon me. I have read and reread it, 
and .have taught it to class after class, until it has 
become an indissoluble part of my life. It has illum- 
inated every aspect of the inner hfe and brought 
meaning and significance to all the deeper issues of 
the human spirit. Think of finding in a scientific 
textbook on psychology a passage like this: “It is 
only the search for a redeemed inward nature, for 
spotlessness from sin, whether here or hereafter, that 
can count as spiritual self-seeking pure and unde- 
filed 1” 
with a solemn awe under the moral power of his 
wonderful chapter on Habit, and I believe that 
nobody in our time has uttered a more unescapable 
and unanswerable moral message than his in this 
chapter. His volume of essays, published in 1897 
under the now famous title, “The Will to Believe,” 
was even more remarkablé in its power of style, in 
the boldness of its thought and in its searching moral 
energy. The essay, for instance, “Is Life Worth 
Living ?’ is a trumpet call to a kind of life which zs 
It was in this volume that 


I have often seen an entire class hushed 


assuredly worth living. 
Professor James first made perfectly clear that, in 
spite of the complexities which scientific study had 
brought, he at least had lost none of his faith in 
the ultimate verities. 

Then came, a little later, his small but vastly 
important book on “Immortality,” which showed how 


I remember as an event. 


a man who had done more than anybody else to drive 
home the close connection between mind and body, 
still believed that the inner might survive the outer, 
and that there might be a permanent self even after 
the body had gone to wreck. 

But the book which touched the world most pro- 
foundly was his “Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
published in 1902. He vividly portrayed religious 
experience as an undoubted fact of life. He scorned 
rationalistie methods of dealing with religion as much 
as the greatest evangelical, and for his material he 
went to living sources and drew upon the first-hand 
testimonies of the soul. ‘The documents,” he writes, 
“which most concern us are those of the men who 
were most accomplished in the religious life and best 
able to give an intelligible account of their ideals 
and motives.” There has never been such a search- 
ing of human experience in all ages and in all lands 
for the facts of religious experience as he has gath- 
ered, and his final conclusion. is that: ‘‘We and God 
have business with each other, and in opening our- 
selves to His influence our deepest destiny is fulfilled. 
The universe, at those parts of it which our personal 
being constitutes, takes a turn genuinely for the worse 


or for the better in proportion as each one of us fulfils 


or evades God’s demands.” . 

The book is full of phrases, coined by a stroke of 
genius, which will enrich the religious vocabulary 
forever. There could be no surer proof that his book 
has already becomes ‘part of the necessary air men 
breathe” than the fact that its influence is obvious 
in every important religious contribution which has 
appeared since it was issued. 

I shall not speak of his later-day championship of 
Pragmatism. No knight ever fought for a cause in 
a higher or more sincere spirit than he fought for this 
new message of his, but it is too soon to pass upon 
the worth of his final work. The last words he ever 
wrote for publication were: “There is no conclusion. 
What has concluded that we might conclude in regard 
to it?’ This is certainly true of his work. He has 
finished writing, his marvelous mind no longer ere- 
ates for us, but his work is not “concluded.” He 
has inspired the younger teachers of America as no 
other man of this generation has, and it will be a 
long time before the influences which he has set mov- 
ing will cease. It was a life worth living! 


Scalby, Yorkshire, England. R. M. J. 
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A TRIP TO OLD VIRGINIA. 


The occasion was a week-end conference, the place 
a rural community in Loudoun County, Virginia, 
and the time, Sixth, Seventh and First-days preced- 
ing Labor Day. Two Friends from the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and the Baltimore contingency joined 
a group at Washington and boarded the “Bluemont 
Express” Sixth-day afternoon. All were Friends 
except J. William Magruder, general secretary of 
the Federated Charities in Baltimore, and his wife, 
who were Methodists, but who insisted that they could 
trace their spiritual ancestry through Wesley, back 
to Fox. The Loudoun County Friends were antici- 
pating the arrival of their visitors, and within five 
minutes after the 6.02 stopped at Purcellville, all 
were jogging along over hilly roads to places 
assigned them by the committee. The conference 
was opened that evening by William H. Morris, giv- 
ing his impressions of the recent Edinburgh Conven- 
tion. 

I was detained in Philadelphia until Sixth-day 
evening, and this necessitated an all-night stop-over 
in Washington and the taking of an early morning 
train. I call it an early train because it started 
long before it arrived at my destination. I reached 
Purcellville on schedule time, 10.34 A. M., but I 
was two hours and twenty-four minutes on the way 
from Washington, a distance of fifty miles. A 
slow train, however, is not without its advantages— 
one can read, and, if it be a Southern train, he can 
get acquainted with his _ fellow-passengers. 
seatmate was a farmer from Maryland, returning for 
a visit to his old home in Virginia, which he left in 
62, and, farmer-like, we talked about the country 
through which we were passing. My interest, how- 
ever, centered in the man. He had a healthy streak 
of pride for his adopted State, but the thing that 
kindled his enthusiasm was the fact that in Maryland 
they were learning how to farm scientifically, and 
they were making it pay. 

I arrived at the Lincoln Mecting-house, where the 
conference was in session, in time to hear Prof. 
Kelsey, of Haverford, finish his paper, and to read 
my own. The theme of the conference was ‘The 
More Abundant Life and Its Translation into Ser- 
vice,” and we dealt with its historical and _philo- 
sophical aspects. Its practical side was discussed in 
the afternoon by Lydia C. Lewis, secretary of the 
Social Service Committee of ‘‘Woodbrookers in 
America”; Joseph E. Janney, ex-president of the 
Social Service League of Montgomery County, Mary- 


land, and others, among whom were members of both 


My. 


branches of Friends, a Baptist minister from Los 


Angeles, and an ex-Methodist preacher. A picnic 
dinner was‘served on the grounds, and the evening 
was left open for visiting, recreation and rest. The 
conference closed First-day evening with an address . 
by J. W. Magruder on the interview between Jesus 
and Nicodemus. The attendance was good, espec- ' 
ially on First-day. | 

It was an uplifting experience to meet and mingle 
with these Loudoun County Friends, because they 
They 
are thoroughly imbued with the conviction that life 
is worth living not because they have attained their 
ideals, but because they are moving toward them. 
They drive to meetings over hills and mountains five 
or six miles, and are glad they made the effort. 
Their farms are not all free from boulders and 
stumps, nor is the soil always the best, but, like my 


react so wholesomely on their environment. 


friend on the train, they are learning how to cope 


with their difficulties scientifically and are happy 
in their measure of success. They have recently 
built a new modern high school in the community ; 
two Earlham graduates are on the faculty, and from 
all appearances they propose to raise their children 
as scientifically as they grow their apples. 

Second-day morning we parted from our congenial 
friends and boarded the train for Washington. It 
being Labor Day, Prof. Kelsey and I visited Mount 
Vernon, the home of Washington, and returned by 
way of Arlington Heights, the national cemetery. 
kn route we stopped at several places of historical 
interest, but as I recall my trip to old Virginia, my 
dearest memory is of a people interested in orchards 
and dairies and in the deeper things of life. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


EARLY QUAKERISM IN EASTERN INDIANA 


BY HARLOW LINDLEY. 


To the vounger generation the conditions of life 
a century ago, or even a half century ago, seem very 
strange, yet in order to appreciate what we have 
today, we ought to be somewhat familiar with the 
environment of life which preceded our own. 

In 1806 the land on which Richmond is now built 
was taken up by private parties. Among these were 
a few Friends who, after seeing the possibilities of 
the Whitewater Valley, sent glowing descriptions of 
the country to acquaintances residing Eastward. As 
a result, many Quakers found their way to this valley 
and the adjoining region, and in 1816, after having 
cleared and cultivated his land for searcely ten years, 
John Smith found the demand for homes in this 
vicinity so great that he decided to lay out a town. 
Two years later (1818), Jeremiah Cox platted his 
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farm. This addition was soon occupied by immi- 
grants, and in this same year the two towns were 
combined under the name of Richmond. The popu- 
lation at this time was probably not more than 150,, 
and of these, more than 100 belonged to the Society 
of Friends. 

Owing largely to the natural fertility of the sur- 
rounding country and the water-power afforded by 
the stream which ran through the city, the population 
grew steadily and healthily during the next ten years. 
The wave of Quaker immigration to Richmond, which 
from the first had surpassed all other immigration, 
reached its height between 1820 and 1830. A 
census of the city in 1828 gave Richmond 824 inhab- 
itants, and authorities estimate that of this number, 
more than 500 of the people were Friends. It is 
probably safe to say that from the founding of the 
city until at least 1840 did the Quaker people steadily 


Drawn by Marcus Mot Cn 1844. 
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continue to constitute at least two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of Richmond. Thus, during all these years, 
it is but natural to find Quaker leaders along every 
line of progress. 

During the time that the Quaker people formed 
‘such a decided majority of the population, it is 
plainly seen that a large percentage of the political 
issues of the city would be decided by. the Quaker 
vote, and the municipal government was also largely 
controlled by the Quaker residents. Furthermore, 
the Friends as a people were supreme, and led the 
way in all things social and religious. From the first 
the Friends seemed to appreciate the value of educa- 
tion, and a school was established as early as 1812. 
‘The denominational schools of the Friends received 
splendid financial support, and, as a consequence, 
they were taught by efficient instructors. 

But it is when we look at the situation from an 


‘industrial standpoint that the ascendency of these | 


people is most clearly seen. We have observed that 
the Quaker wave of immigration was the dominant 
one during the first quarter century of the settlement 
of this region. This being the fact, we find as a 
consequence that the Quaker people were the first or 
original landholders. In the first years’ when real 
estate, both farm lands and city property, was very 
cheap, it was these people who bought and occupied 
the desirable land. The first stores and mills of 
various kinds were largely owned and managed by 
the Quakers. As the city grew, the Quaker prestige 
continued to rise and the majority of Richmond’s 
buildings, industries, banks, ete., continued to be the 
property of Quaker citizens. They, as an element 
of Richmond life, were probably at the height of 
their power about 1850. 

A contemporary, speaking of these early Friends, 
said: “They were a thrifty, honest, intelligent peo- 


INDIANA. YEARLY MEETING. OF 


ple and possessed of many virtues. While in point 
of goodness, purity, gentleness and all the womanly 
and Christian graces, it is doubtful if their wives and 
daughters could anywhere be excelled.” As a people 
they were rigid in their religious ideas and tenacious 
of its teachings and observances. To one not of 
their faith and unaccustomed to their modes of 
thought and manner of life there was an ever-present 
feeling of restraint and repression. Mirthfulness 
was never loud, but always quiet and subdued, while 
demonstrations of gayety were guarded against. 
Speech was as silver; but silence was golden. Music 
and singing were but little understood or cultivated 
by the people of the time, and by members of the 
Society of Friends, in no degree whatever. Their 
speech and attire were alike of the plainest kind, and 
all the colors worn in harmony with both. 

Under the shadow of their influence even pastors 
of other denominations discouraged the wearing of 
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gay colors. Broad-brimmed hats and plain silk bon- 
nets, wholly unadorned, were everywhere to be seen. 
A bearded face was an exception to the general rule, 
and was not infrequently the subject of comment 
and criticism, while the unfortunate moustache was 
held in still greater disfavor. These good people 
were distinguished for simplicity of manners and 
habits. Eight yards of material was considered an 
ample pattern for a woman’s dress, and even a pat- 
tern of seven yards was not infrequently sold. The 
extravagance of display and dress was all but 
unknown, and economy and common sense were gen- 
erally the rule. The change in these customs came 
with increased wealth, the war, and foreign innova- 
tions. During the first half century, even up to its 
close, good boarding could be secured for a dollar 
and a half per week, and the hire of a horse and 
buggy was but a dollar and a quarter per day. 

This era of our history preceded the era of rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone. Even public roads 
were very few. Cattle, hogs, sheep and even turkeys 
were then driven by the thousands towards the 
Eastern markets. The surphis products of the coun- 
try commanded but a nominal price, and hauling by 
wagon was too expensive. In 1847 the business of 
Richmond was on the three squares of Main Street, 
lying between Front and Franklin (now known as 
7th Street). No mercantile business whatever was 
done anywhere off Main Street. The ground where 
the Pennsylvania passenger depot now stands, with 
its immediate surroundings, was an enclosed field, 
and on the west side of it was the “Quaker walk,” 
leading to the Friends Yearly Meeting-house, a large, 
plain, two-story brick building, erected, according to 
the date on the west end of the building, in 1823. 
The walk referred to was partly planked and sepa- 
rated from the main road by a row of posts. 

The early means of transportation were very crude. 
On account of poor roads, a two-wheeled cart was 
often used for carrying the mails and an occasional 
passenger. As conditions improved, the conveyance 
gave way to the four-wheeled wagon with board bed 
and canvas cover, having two or three plain boards 
placed across for seats, without springs or cushions. 
This rude contrivance was especially designed for the 
accommodation of the traveling public, and it may 
be readily imagined what a degree of comfort it 
afforded. <A little later, stagecoaches were brought 
into use, making travel, if not absolutely comfortable, 
at least quite tolerable. The trip from Richmond to 
Cincinnati (over 60 miles) was made in about twelve 
hours. 

The Cumberland or National Road became the 
great thoroughfare of this region before the days of 
the railroad, and the almost countless emigrant 
wagons, going West with their human freight, seek- 
ing homes in a new land, followed in its lead. Hard 
indeed was the lot of many, whether in the midst of 
the forest or upon some boundless prairie. Hard- 
ships, privations and sickness were sure to attend 
them, and friends and: early associations were far 
away; but out of such material has grown the nation. 


A. visitor from Richmond to Indianapolis four 
years before it. was made the capital of the State 
related that in the midst of an unbroken forest he 
found but two human beings to greet him—the first 
was an adventurous white man, and the other his 
Indian wife—whose temporary hovel of bark was the 
only handiwork of man to rear its unpretentious form 
amid the trees. Truly, ninety years have wrought a 
wondrous change. 

During the first half of the century, merchants 
from this part of the country were in the habit of 
buying their stocks of dry goods mostly in Philadel- 
phia. The community being made up largely of 
Friends, preferred what were known as “plain goods” 
—not infrequently including a class of staples such 
as prints, muslins and checks—supposed to have been 
produced exclusively by free labor, and termed “free 
labor” goods. All.such were more readily obtained 
in the “City of Brotherly Love” than elsewhere. 
The old house of Sharpless & Sons was a favorite 
with the Quaker trade, as they dealt almost exelu- 
sively in the class of goods used by these people. In 
those days it took a merchant going east from here 
from four to six weeks to accomplish the journey and 
purchase his goods, the trip being made by three dif- 
ferent means of transportation——stagecoach, river 
and railroad. 

A half century ago the make of the garments and 
the manner of speech were a sure index to the religi- 
ous faith of a large majority of the people of this 
vicinity, but in later years such marks. of distinction 
have been gradually and certainly passing away.. 
The older Friends used to style those who were mem- 
bers of no denomination as “the world’s people,” 
little thinking how very many of their own descend- 
ants would be equally worldly in the next generation. 

While the “peculiarities” of dress and speech have 
been largely relegated to the shades of the departed 
past, yet it is hoped that the principles held by 
Friends may ever continue to yield their influence for 
good in the future even in a more marked degree than 
in the past. 

Harlham, Ind. 


WORSHIP. 
BY AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY. 
(Concluded. ) 


But it will be said that we of today have gotten 
far away from the view that God can be pleased with 
the blood of bulls or goats, that such a conception 
belongs to a far-off and semi-barbarous age. We 
think of God in higher terms. Yet is it not still 
true that to many the expression of religion in life 
is limited to an observance of externals? Or, to put 
it differently, is it not still true that many who duly 
observe its outward forms are without any thought 
of religion as a spiritual thing? .To subscribe to 
a given form of creed, to be fairly regular in attend- 
ance at Church, to conform to conventional standards 
in religious matters, and at heart to be coldly selfish, 
blind to human needs, untouched by love—is not 
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. this an attitude to be found in our day as in Isaiah’s 
day? - And in the case of many a deeper view of 
men’s relations to God obtains only in hours of sore 
need, when the hollow mockery no more suffices, and 
the soul finds itself face to face with grim reality. 
Then, out of the anguish, the terror, comes the prayer, 
the vow, the readiness to do anything, as though the 
favor of God were to be bought! Yet how futile, 
how unworthy is such an attitude! It is not that 
in the deepest human need the soul may not turn 
to the Father—for surely He is never so near as when 
our need is the sorest—but the thought that man 
can buy His favor, that a bargain, as it were, can be 
struck with Him, is little short of blasphemous. 

Men have ever been prone to cling to this idea. 
In the Old Testament narrative Jacob vows: 

“Tf God will be with me, and will keep me in this 
way that I go, and will give me: bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, 

“So that I come again to my father’s 
peace ; then shall the Lord be my God: 

“And this stone, which I have set for a pillar, 
shall be God’s house: and of all that thou shalt give 
me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” (Gen. 
28: 20-22); and the Psalmist seeks to add emphasis 
to his prayer for deliverance by these words: 

“What profit is there in my blood, when I go 
down to the pit? Shall the dust praise thee? shall 
it declare thy truth?’ (Ps. 30:9.) 

But does any man fancy that the eternal God has 

need of his praise? He will have mercy, not sacri- 
fices, purity of the heart, not adoration of the lips. 
And must we not again say that it is little short of 
blasphemous, that it makes worship but an empty 
“mockery, when men go to a place of worship, kneel, 
it may be, devoutly, and go through all the forms 
of worship, and then come forth and live, as before, 
lives of selfishness and greed and lovelessness? To 
be more concrete: Suppose that a man of eminent 
respectability, of unquestioned orthodoxy, and of 
blameless habits of life, goes to a place of worship 
on the first day of the week, joins apparently in the 
service with all the outward signs of devotion, con- 
gratulates the minister on his sermon, and expresses 
his views on the helpfulness of church-going, etc. ; 
and then on the second day of the week, at a directors’ 
meeting, let us say, gives his vote in favor of measures 
that have for their real, if not their avowed, pur- 
pose the corruption of public servants, the bribery 
of legislators—what is that man’s religion worth ? 
What is his worship worth? Is it not sacrilege ? 

To sing God’s praises is not worship, nor is it 
with the thought that He takes delight in our adora- 
tion of Him that we come together. It is not in 
the expectation of supplying any need of His, but 
in a consciousness of our own deep need. ‘Draw 
nigh unto God, and He will draw nigh unto you”; 
that is the basis upon which men should enter a place 
of worship. To speak of worship as merely the 
weekly utterance of “thanks and compliments” to 
the Deity—the phrase is Benjamin Franklin’s—is 
to ridicule it by setting up a travesty for the reality. 


house in 


The same vigorous and plain-spoken thinker once 
wrote, expressing the wish that Christian faith were 
more productive of good works: ‘I mean real good 
works; works of kindness, charity, mercy and public 
spirit; not holiday-keeping, sermon-reading or hear- 
ing, performing Church ceremonies, or making long 
prayers, filled with flatteries and compliments, 
despised even by wise men, and much less capable of 
pleasing the Deity.” 

But “the making of long prayers, filled with flat- 
teries and compliments,” is not worship. To draw 
near to God, to enter into spiritual communion with 
Him, to be lifted up, strengthened, hallowed; to 
find the burden of the mystery lifted, and the path of 
duty made clear—this is worship; and is this not to 
enter into the highest experience granted to man, to 
realize life’s highest privilege ? 

True, one may say: “I accept God’s nearness, 
Tlis omnipresence in this universe, as a fact; it is 
the only way in which I can think of a God or of a 
universe.” One may speak thus and yet be untouched 
by a sense of God’s spiritual nearness to him. For 
the realization of this is not a philosophic concept. 
It is an experience, real as any other, real beyond 
any other, to those who have indeed entered into 
“the secret place of the Most High,” to all those to 
whom the name Immanuel (God with us) expresses 
a reality and not a mere theological formula. 

But, it may be said, if we are to worship God for 
the sake of winning for ourselves this richest of life’s 
experiences, are we not even so bringing the element 
of profit into our conception of what worship is? 
Is there not something of the flavor of Jacob’s bar- 
gain still clinging to us? 

Not if one reflects on what it is to commune with 
God, and the utter impossibility of there being any 
place for thoughts of self when one is consciously 
in His presence. Men may indeed utter the wish 
of the heart, selfish though it be, and eall it prayer, 
as they may perform the outward rites of conven- 
tional religion and call it worship; but if one has 
ever felt himself in the very presence of God, he 
knows that the selfish wish fades from the heart, 
the performing of conventional rites becomes a thing 
of no worth. It is not for selfish ends that we 
worship. The spirit of the true worshiper reflects 
something of the spirit of the Master, when in a 
solemn hour of prayer He uttered the words, ‘For 
their sakes I sanctify myself.” 

“Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together,” wrote one of the early Christian writers. 
Here not all think or feel alike. There are those, 
doubtless, who are most conscious of God’s presence 
when they are in the presence of the beauty or the 
grandeur of the external world. The contemplation 
of the austere and imperishable mountains, of the 
sea in its immensity and resistless might, of the 
fathomless mystery of the stars—these things make 
one conscious of man’s littleness and fill one with 
awe at the thought of nature’s God. To others it 
may be the thronging life of men and women in 
great cities, or yet again the solemn mood which 
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rests on one, however calm and unafraid, in the 
presence of death. But whatever it be that makes 
the individual realize most fully the presence of God, 
it should be remembered that worship is not merely 
a realization of His presence; it is a conscious and 
purposed seeking to draw near to Him. This it is, 
or should be, that brings men and women together 
week after week into what we are wont to call the 
house of God. It is not that He is to be found there 
and not elsewhere, but that the reverential gathering 
together of those that seek Him aids one and all 
to realize His presence. “If with all your hearts 
ye truly seek me, ye shall ever surely find me.” 

What besides the common seeking is necessary ? 
A grand structure, nobly embellished? A gorgeously- 
robed priest? The roll of organ music? An altar, 
richly bedight, and glowing with the light of many 
a candle, while swinging censers fill the church as 
with a mellow mist of red and gold and purple, as 
the sunlight shimmers through windows of stained 
glass? Aye, if you wish; any and all of these, if 
thereby you can the better approach God and become 
conscious that He speaks to you. But be it remem- 
bered that these things, however beautiful in them- 
selves, and however strong their appeal to the 
zesthetic sense, are one and all meaningless in wor- 
ship, unless through them the worshiper is led to 
seek and to find the living God. Surely worship in 
itself depends neither on these things nor on aught 
else, save the common seeking. There is, there can 
be, no human intermediary between the soul and 
God; there is no. prescribed way whereby alone He 
may be approached. For worship is nothing if it 
be not the expression of the religious consciousness 
of the individual. We go apart from the world, 
from its cares, its distractions, its ambitions; we are 
tor the time freed from the multifarious things that 
tend to check and thwart the soul; we enter into 
the holy place, and there wait for God to speak to us. 
Conscious that we are in His presence, we seek to 
put away from us all that forms a barrier between 
us and Him; we bow in prayer. 

Well for those who, not in a conventional way or 
at stated times only, thus seek to meet with God; 
well for those whose turning to the Father is not 
limited to life’s crises or due to a vague and formless 
dread of the future; well for those who will not 
rest content in allowing another to worship for them; 
blest, “thrice blest, whose lives are faithful prayers.” 

Leland Stanford University, Cal. 


MODERNISM AND PROTESTANTISM. 


What shall Protestants say about modernism ? 

The pope denounces it. Shall Protestants echo 
him ? 

Surely Protestants are no more willing ‘than 
Romanists to be beguiled from the true faith of 
Christianity. Surely they are no less loyal to Jesus 
Christ—no less confident that he revealed the truth 
of God. And surely they dread equally the barren- 
ness of agnosticism. 


Nevertheless the Protestant voice cannot repeat 
the Roman voice against modernism. It will as 
quickly disavow modern revolt from the Bible, but 
it will not decry the modern spirit. 

Protestantism has no more desire than Romanism 
to get bogged in falsehoods. But greater than its 
dread of falling into something false, as it explores 
the world, is its dread of missing something true. 
It would rather risk a great error than a great igno- 
rance, 

At full value Protestantism accepts the apostle’s 
word: ‘Ye are all sons of the light and sons of the 
day.”’ It believes that eyes were made for light and 
the day was made for looking. The power to learn 
is God’s command to inquire. To shut the eyes, to 
suppress the reason, to imprison thinking, is a rebel- 
lion against the Lord of eyes, reason and thought. 

Truth like duty is worthy to be followed to the 
death. To desert duty for safe shelter is no whit 
more craven than to cower down in Le comfort of 
an unexamined lie, 

A church crying out against the agp (beaten and 
questionings of modernism condemns itself to mother 
a brood of cowards, who haunt the dark to escape 
dragons that they ought to slay. 

But a church that would illuminate the lintels of 
its doors with the glory of a race of heroes, must 
thrust forth its sons to search for truth across all the 
wide ranges of the belted world. 

Moreover, the Protestant Church loves honesty too 
well to decry modernism’s questions. The adage 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” is a 
proverb of Protestant spirit. And he is no honest 
man who having doubts, says “I doubt not.” Nor 
is the church an honest church of the God of truth 
which requires a man so to speak—or suffer its con- 
tempt. 

That tyranny of orthodoxy which constrains a 
man to dissemble or conceal the hesitations of his 
soul, is the most unsanitary spiritual environment 
that a man can live in. Incipient skepticism always 
grows more virulent when covered up. 

Not always indeed can faith conquer unbelief 
when unbelief is outspoken. But it has at least a 
vastly better chance. And if some disabilities of 
faith do appear incurable, Christian sympathy can 
often teach a man how to live wholesomely by use 
of such abilities of faith as he does possess, just as 
invalids may learn to enhance the comfort of physi- 
eal life by frank recognition of their bodily limita- 
tions. 

Beyond all this, the Protestant Church does not 
dare pray for even the most uncertain of its young 
men what Jesus would not pray for his disciples— 
that they may be taken out of the world. And if 
not taken out of the world, they are bound to be 
modern. 

There 7s modernism in religion just because relig- 
ion is in the world, and the world 3 is always modern 
—modern by God’s ordering and in consequence of 
His will. Christian thought must progress because 
the world progresses. 
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. This the Roman Church does not see; it cannot 
conceive of progressive truth. Happily the Protes- 
tant Church can. 

It is one of the divinest wonders of the world 
that it possesses the capacity of progress without being 
in its beginning untrue to its end or becoming at its 
end untrue to its beginning, or anywhere in the 
process turning untrue to its God. 

Of physical and social truth the Creator made the 
fundamentals plain.in the morning of humanity. The 
primitive generations were taught that alphabet of 
hfe out of which the race has‘ written and to the 
culmination of the ages will write its rising history. 
Tilling of the soil, rearing of the rooftree, founding 
of the family, instruction of the children, socializa- 
tion of the community, solidification of the State— 
by these things men lived in the far past ages; by 
these they will live at: the ultimate. apex of civill- 
zation. c 

Nothing framed against these vital plemtonts of 
human welfare will ever prosper. But ten thousand 
things that enlarge and enrich them have added and 
will continue to add beauty and greatness and power 
to the life of a world whose Maker ordained it to 
be progressive. 

It is even so with religion, ordained by the same 
Divine Wisdom. Religion might have been revealed 
complete, fixed, final. The Bible might have been 
packed full of rigid legislation forestalling every 
human contingency. The Son sent to make known 
the Father might have put forth a symposium of 
systematic theology or an encyclopedia of canon law. 

But such is not the Bible we have. Its Supreme 
Authority preaches not a science but a life—a life 
that grows. He does not exhaust truth; he tells 
learners that many things are left unspoken and 
promises them a Spirit to guide their further excur- 
sions into truth. 


That is to say, God has given to the world a 
religion whose great over-rising landmarks are plain, 
sure and iariovable’ whose “Master will suffer no 
obedient soul to be lost from the mighty goal of the 
eternal fact. But as the follower presses forward, 
pursuing that Master in faith and watching his great 
sentinel marks, many things are to be' learned along 
the way. . 

There is nothing to learn which contradicts or 
obscures the landmarks the traveler saw at the out- 
set. But much appears to make the Leader’s pur- 
poses clearer, his insight into the affairs and nature 
of men more marvelous and the opportunities of 
‘serving with him for the weal of the world more 
thrilling. 

So none of us must go along that path with eyes 


blinded. 

The Bible translates better than any other book 
men ever knew. It goes into the tongue of every 
nation. 

And so the modern Protestant Christian has faith 
to believe it will go likewise into the language of 
every generation—specially his own.—The Interior. 


_ ministers. 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 


The forty-eighth annual session of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting was held at Oskaloosa, Lowa, Eighth month 
29th, to Ninth month 4th. The yearly meeting was 
characterized throughout by promptness and harmony 
in business matters, a stirring note of evangelism, 
renewed consecration for service, the call to Church 
loyalty and an optimistic outlook into the future. 

The visiting ministers in attendance were: Arthur 
Dann and his wife, Eliza F. Dann, of London Yearly 
Meeting; W. Irving Kelsey and Anna M. T. Kelsey, 
his wife, of Oregon; Eli Reece, of North Carolina, 
and Emeline Tuttle. Harry R. Keates, Des Moines, 


Towa, and A. Edward Kelsey, Minneapolis, who have 


recently come within the limits of lowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, were also welcomed, together with the visiting 
All were helpful in their service, and 
their presence and messages were an inspiration. 
The evangelistic report for the past year was an 
encouraging survey of the work. Sixty-three meet- 
ings held evangelistic campaigns, resulting in nearly 
1,000 conversions: and in the strengthening and 
upbuilding of the different meetings. The summer 
tent meetings of the Penn College Gospel Team were 
especially blessed. The Gospel Team is composed 
of five young men from Penn College, who spend the 
months of the summer vacation in preaching and 
singing the Gospel message. During the past sum- 
mer the team held four tent meetings with good 
results. The work of the young men and the young 
women who are engaged in pastoral and evangelistic 
work in this yearly meeting has been especially com- 
mendatory, as well as the services of those older. The 
eall is urgent for more laborers in the field, and 
there are many open doors for service. The yearly 
meeting feels deeply the loss of John Y. Hoover, 
who for many years labored faithfully as an evan- 
gelist. W. Jasper Hadley will again serve as general 
superintendent of the pastoral and evangelistic ‘work. 
The cause of missions was given a prominent place 
in the yearly meeting. The report from our own 
field in Jamaica was encouraging, showing a net gain 
in membership of 97 and over $6,000 given for the 
support of the work. A new boys’ school has been 
established, and is under the able direction of Elam 
Henderson and his wife, Elda Henderson. An 
earnest address and appeal by Arthur Dann resulted 
in the raising of funds for furnishing a new dormi- 
tory in connection with the boys’ school. The needs 
of the field are great, and the mission board has issued 
a call. for two additional workers. In addition to 
the missionary address of Arthur Dann, A. Edward 
Kelsey spoke most interestingly of Palestine and the 
missionary activity of Friends in that land. 


The work of the First-day school received careful 
attention as one of the principal recruiting agencies 
of the Church. Helpful talks were given on such 
subjects as “The Graded Work,” “The Adult Move- 
ment” and ‘Teacher Training.” <A class of ten was 

awarded diplomas for completing their course in 
teacher training. A. F. N. Hambleton presented a 
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brief report of the Sixth International Convention, 
held at Washington, D. C. 

The educational reports were of especial interest. 
Reports from the visiting committee, the treasurer 
and the president of Penn College showed that. the 
college was better equipped for its work than ever 
before in its history. The past year, which is the 
thirty-seventh since the founding of Penn, closed 
with an enrollment of 406 students, and the prospect 
for an increase in the number of students is very 
bright for the coming year. W. Irving Kelsey, who 
has come from the presidency of Pacific College to 
head the Biblical department at Penn, delivered the 
educational address. He emphasized the value of 
the denominational college in comparison with the 
State institution. After the conclusion of the 
address, President David M. Edwards presented the 
need of an adequate endowment, and about $30,000 
was raised in an hour’s time. The fact was 
impressed. upon all that the college and the yearly 
meeting are interdependent, the one upon the other. 

The past year has been the best year in the history 
of the Christian Endeavor Union. The Endeavorers 
pledged $1,000 for Jamaica, $100 for the evangel- 
istic board, and $200 for the work of the Union. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of $150 after 
these pledges had been met. The prospects for the 
coming year are encouraging. The new president, 
Ora W. Carrell, is supported by a strong executive 
committee, and the pastors of the yearly meeting are 
also co-operating in the work for young people. The 
retiring president, N. Blanche Ford, who has been 
so faithful and efficient in the work, was presented 
with a gift by the Endeavorers as a token of their 
appreciation of her work. Belva Branson, West 
Branch, will serve as field secretary for the coming 
year. 

Dr. George Vibbert, Chicago, addressed the yearly 
meeting on ‘The Suppression of the Liquor Traffic,” 
emphasizing the importance of the question and mak- 
ing an earnest plea for prohibition. 

An interesting feature of the yearly meeting was 
the Pastors’ Conference. Twenty-two pastors met 
at Penn College the afternoon before yearly meet- 
ing and discussed the problems and opportunities of 
the work. Later an organization was effected and 
several other sessions were held. 

The First-day services were helpful, and the mes- 
sages were a blessing to many. The closing service 
especially was of creat blessing, and the Christian 
workers of the voasly meeting testified to a renewed 
consecration for the service of the Master. A. P. 


WHY BILLY WOULDN’T EAT HIS 
BREAKFAST. » 


BY JANE ELLIS JOY. 


There was an unusual stir in the big house of the 
Horns. The excitement seemed to center in the 
kitchen, where the maids, with anxious faces, were 
gathered. 

Mr. Symonds, the gardener, who was raking the 
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dead leaves off the lawn, heard the. excited voices, 
and came in to ask what was wrong. 

“It?s Billy!’ said Mrs. Henry, the nontks 
won’t eat his breakfast!” 

“No, Billy won’t eat his breakfast, Mr. Symonds!” 
wailed Mary, the chambermaid. 

“Billy won’t eat his breakfast!’ echoed ies 
Hester Henry. 

Mr. Symonds seemed to think this was very serious. 
He looked long and hard at Billy. Then he took off 
his hat and scratched his head, after which he 
remarked, solemnly: “Billy must be sick.” 

“Billy, Billy, do eat your breakfast!” coaxed Mary, 
again. “You really ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Billy, unless you are sick, as Mr. Symonds says. I 
have fixed for you a beautiful breakfast with my own 
hands—nice bread and milk, and the milk not 
skimmed either. And to think you won’t touch it!” 

“Oh, Billy, please, please do eat!” urged little 
Hester Henry. Billy’s little, stubby tail wagged very 
faintly in answer to Hester, and his round, brown 
eyes looked up into Hester’s blue ones as if he really 
would like to remind her of something, but yet was 
half ashamed to mention it. Mrs. Horn, who usually 
fed Billy herself, was still in bed. She was not ill, 
but she had been at a party the night before, and it 
had been almost morning when she got home. 

Billy seemed to realize that his mistress was not 
to be expected to appear, and looked shyly at the 
basin of nice bread and milk that. Mary had set 
before him, but something was certainly wrong, and 
finally he slowly turned away, licking his lips. 

“Perhaps he wants a little meat,” said Mrs. Henry. 
The servants’ breakfast table had not yet been cleared, 
and Mrs. Henry went to the platter and took up the 
carving-knife and cut up some nice little pieces of 
steak that had been left, and presented the tid-bits 
to Billy on a warm china plate. As a general thing, 
Billy was very fond of cooked steak; but this morn- 
ing the daintily prepared meat did not seem to tempt 
his appetite any more than the creamy bread and 
milk. 

“What do you think of it, Mr. Symonds?’ asked 
Mrs. Henry. ‘What do you think ?” 

“Looks bad, very bad indeed,” said the gardener, 
slowly. 

“T wonder if Mrs. 
for a doctor?’ suggested Mrs. Henry. 
to waken her, but perhaps I ought to. 
what to do about it.” 

“Do you hear that, William? The doctor is to be 
sent for!” said Mary, trying to see what a threat 
would do. “Then, if you don’t eat your breakfast, 
you will have to take horrid pills, Master William! 
Listen now, and consider what I have said!’ 

A good while ago, when Mrs. Horn had hired 
Mrs. Henry to do her cooking, it had been agreed 
between them that little Hester Henry should stay 
with her mother. Hester was not troublesome in the 
house, and everybody liked her. There were no 
children for her to play with. She played with Billy. 
Mrs. Horn sometimes let her help to feed Billy; and 
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Horn would want us to send — 
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she could hold Billy while Mrs, Horn tied the ribbon 
bow that Billy wore on his silver collar. Hester was 
really a valuable and privileged and petted member 
of the kitchen household. 

Knowing considerable about Billy, therefore, and 
his ways, little Hester Henry now had an idea of 
her own. For a while she was half afraid to speak 
out before so many grown people. Her mother had 
cautioned her not to talk a great deal, and never, 
never to be ‘“‘bold” or saucy. But having heard Mary 
speak about going for a doctor, and fearing that Billy 
might be obliged to swallow “horrid pills,’ Hester 
finally took courage and piped out: 

“T know why Billy won’t eat his breakfast!” 

“Why, Hester Henry, what is it? Good gra- 
cious !’”? exclaimed Hester’s mother, looking at her 
little daughter, very much astonished. 

‘“‘Ain’t his food fixed right, Hester?” asked Mary. 
“T’m sure I did it just as Mrs. Horn told me. And 
your own mother has cut up his steak!” 

“Oh, yes, Billy’s food is all right,’ said Hester. 
“Tt isn’t his food at all! -It’s that Billy don’t like 
to be talked to in good grammar!” 

“In good grammar, did you say? Mercy sakes!” 
screamed Mary, bursting into a merry laugh at the 
ridiculous idea. 

And Mr. Symonds was obliged to laugh outright, 
too. 

Little Hester Henry did not see very much to laugh 
at. She couldn’t feel quite sure whether the big 
folks were laughing at her or at Billy. She thought 
she would make her meaning a little plainer. ‘“‘It 
is that Billy don’t like people to talk too proper to 
him,” she went on. ‘“Mis’ Horn, she don’t talk 
- proper to him like he was grown up. This is the 
way Mis’ Horn talks to him: 

“Nice ’ittle wootsie Billy, eat him b’ekfast! Tum, 
Billy, doggie; him doodest doggie as ever was!” 

Such a soothing, coaxing, ingratiating speech as it 
was, in tones like Mrs. Horn’s own! 

Tn an instant Billy’s eyes grew bright, and his 
tail wagged so hard that his hind legs moved with 
the tail. 

“See!”’ said Hester, her little face all aglow with 
excitement and happiness, as she rose to her feet. 
“Billy understands! That’s what he wanted! Don’t 
you see ?” 

And the naughty Billy wrinkled up his nose, which 
was his way of smiling, and came forward and pro- 
ceeded to eat his breakfast like a good and contented 
dog.—Little Folks. 


CHARLES ALBERT TEBBETTS. 


Charles Albert Tebbetts was born near Dover, 
New Hampshire, Second month 15, 1826, and died 
at Richmond, Ind., Eighth month 29, 1910, aged 
eighty-four years, six months and fourteen days. His 
ancestors on his mother’s side came to New England 
with the early settlers, in 1623, and the family Bible 
records him as six generations removed from the first 
child born in the settlement near Dover, New Hamp- 


‘faithful in all the work of the Church. 


shire. According to the history of Dover, some of 
these earliest ancestors served in official position, and 
were zealous persecutors of the Friends; but the 
meeting records of Dover finds the name (Roberts) 
in the lists of members in quite early days, indicating 
that the testimony of the Friends was able to trans- 
form persecutors into fellow-worshipers. 

As a child he saw much of hardship, but the earnest 
care of a faithful mother in the face of great trials 
secured for him and a younger brother a home and 
such opportunities for education as the neighborhood 
afforded. He early became apprenticed to a maker 
of hats, caps and furs, and later became a partner 
in the business. 

He was married First month 19, 1854, to Mary 
Hill Bean, and Charles E. Tebbetts was their only 
child. ; 

Soon after marriage they went West, and made a 
home in the forests on the Mississippi bluffs near 
Muscatine, Iowa. They, were part of a colony of 
New England Friends who were pioneers in the 
Friends settlement of Towa. They were always 
A sketch of 
the life of Mary H. Tebbetts contains the following 
tribute: “To Charles Albert and Mary H. Tebbetts 
years of toil followed in turning the unbroken timber- 
land into fruitful fields and building a home of com- 
fort and plenty. Their friends will ever hold dear 
the memory of that home, where welcome and refresh- 
ment of body and mind and spirit were found. There 
the strength of their years and their gifts in ministry 
were ideo in the building up of the Society of Friends 
in Iowa and in other service for their Lord.” 

Mary H. Tebbetts was recorded a minister in the 
early sixties, and he a little later. During the fol- 
lowi ing years they traveled extensively in Tow a, Wis- 
consin and Kansas, generally going by team. They 
also made two religious visits to the Eastern yearly 
meetings: 

In 1878 they moved to Oskaloosa, and for sev- 
eral years had charge of the college bOardizte hall. 
They loved to be associated with young people in 
educational surroundings. Though in younger days 
his opportunities for veduaation. were limited, he 
appreciated highly the importance of education, and 
determined his son should have the best he could 
give. Ile was a great reader of books, and especially 
enjoyed such as gave the latest dev elopments of 
thought. 

In 1887 he removed to southern California, resid- 
ing at Pasadena until the failing health of his wife 
made it advisable for’ them no longer to live apart 
by themselves. They therefore in 1903 went to 
their son’s home at Whittier. There Mary H. Teb- 
betts passed away in Twelfth month, 1907. 

For the last two years he has been living at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Physical ailments, that caused him 
manch: discomfort at times, and the increasing diffi- 
culty of hearing, caused him to remain much at 
home, giving himself largely to reading. He was 
regularly in his place at meeting until the last week 
of his life, when he felt too ill to go out. On First- 
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day, Eighth month 28th, he seemed brighter and more 
cheerful. Early on Second-day morning there came 
an attack of apoplexy, and at twenty minutes past 
four in the afternoon he passed peacefully to his 
rest. 


Chings of Interest Arong @Ourselues 


Fairmount Academy opened last week with a large attend- 
ance. ; 


A. M. Gibson, Cuba, Ohio, expects to do evangelistic work 
in Kansas Yearly Meeting this winter. 


Friends of High Point, N. C., have secured the services of 
Enos Harvey as pastor for another year. 

Frank Rhodes, the present pastor at Knightstown, will 
remove to the Louisville and Ridge Square Meetings. 


David J. Coppock, who has been serving as pastor at Arba, 
Ind., for the past two years, has accepted a call to Rich Square, 
N. C. 


Chas. O. Whitely, who has completed his seventh year as 
pastor of the church at Carthage, Ind., will remain in that 
field the coming year. 


Whitewater Quarterly Meeting was held at Richmond, Ind., 
the 3d inst. Alpheus Trueblood, and Nathan T. and Esther G. 
Frame were in attendance. 


At the recent session of Whittier Quarterly Meeting, Gal? 
J. J. Mills was appointed Superintendent of Evangelistic Work 
for the Quarterly Meeting. 


The new meeting-house at Van Wert, Ohio, which was 
dedicated the 11th inst., is one of the best and most beautiful 
modern buildings in the city. 

Lydia Pearson, Indianapolis, and J. Robert Parker, High 
Point, N. C., attended Eastern Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Rich Square, N. C., the 27th ult. 


Susan F. Wilcox has been retained as pastor in Sterling 
Monthly Meeting for another year, her services the past year 
having been universally satisfactory. 


Friends at Union Street, Kokomo, Ind., have repaired their 
manse at a cost of $200, while the Cleveland Avenue congrega- 
tion are building a manse at a cost of $1,800. 


Hannah D. Francisco and her daughters, Lucy and Maria, 
have moved from Richmond, Ind., to Wichita, Kan. Lucy 
Francisco again becomes the head of the Musical Department 
at Friends University. 


Orla Winslow having resigned as pastor in North Meeting, 
Wichita, Kan., to engage in evangelistic work, Gervas Carey, 
Michigan, has been called to take his place. He will spend 
part of the time studying in the Biblical Department at 
Friends University. 


Fred. and Alta Hoyt and two sons are now at Wichita, Kan. 
He is studying civil engineering, she kindergarten work, in 
preparation for their work in British East Africa, where they 
will soon go to take charge of the industrial mission opened 
by Willis R. Hotchkiss. 

Mary Jane Hull, formerly of Iowa, arrived at Banes, Cuba, 
Eighth month 3oth to make her home with her daughter, 
Orpha Haworth. Notwithstanding her advanced age, she 
stood the trip remarkably well, not suffering at all with sea- 
sickness, though the trip was rather rough. 


A conference of the workers of Spiceland Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held at Clear Spring Meeting, Fourth-day, the 3ist 
ult. The morning session was devoted to the evangelistic 
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interests of the church, and the afternoon program was con-. 
cerned with the subject of “Peace.” Truman C. Kenworthy, 
Richmond, was the principal speaker in both sessions. 


Margaret L. Simkin, who was compelled to return to the 
United States last year from Chungkin, China, on account of 
ill health, as so far recovered that she expects to sail again 
for China by steamship “Korea” from San Francisco, Cal., 
Eleventh: month 8th. Her husband, Robert L. Simkin, who 
returned with her from the field, has already preceded her, 
and has been for some months at work in the town of Chengtu. 

The Clinton County (Ohio) home-coming and centennial 
celebration, Eighth month 25th-28th, was an occasion of much 
interest to the church at Wilmington. The First-day morning 
service was addressed by Dr. David Edwards, president of 
Penn College, Iowa, and the evening service was one of fel- 
lowship and reminiscence. Both were attended by many 
former members and friends, and were full of spiritual and 
social intercourse. 

Sterling. Quarterly Meeting was held at Sterling, Kan., the 
27th and 28th ult. The meeting was occupied principally in 
shaping up reports for the yearly meeting. No visiting 
Friends were present, and the attendance was not large. The 
sickness and death of Susan Rose, of Hargrave Meeting, kept 
some from attending. Robert C. Smith, a minister at Calvary 
Monthly Meeting, was called away from the quarterly meeting 
to attend her funeral. , 

It is an interesting fact that 20 persons by the name of 
White have graduated from Earlham College. The True- 
bloods follow next with a total of 17. There are 16 Coxes in 
the list, and 15 Hadleys. There are between 10 and 14 of the 
Wrights, Joneses, Johnsons, Stanleys and Browns. 

Eight hundred and eighty of the 955 graduates of Earlham 
are now living. They reside in 4o States of the Union, 3 
United. States Colonies and 11 foreign countries. Evidently 
Eariham’s “sphere of influence” is the world. She is now try- 
ing to fill up the gaps. 

On Sixth-day afternoon of Iowa Yearly Meeting week at 
Oskaloosa, a large number of the pastors of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting gathered on the lawn in front of President Edwards’ 
home to bid farewell to Ellison R. Purdy, of the Oskaloosa 
Meeting. During Ellison R. Purdy’s nine years of residence 
in Iowa Yearly Meeting he has been a source of inspiration 
and help to a large number of workers, and, as a token of 
appreciation, there was presented to him a silk umbrella. The 
good wishes and prayers of a wide circle of friends will fol- 
low him to his new field of labor. 


On First-day, the 4th inst., David Hadley’ preached his 
farewell sermon at Gray, Hamilton County, Ind., where for 
three years he has served the meeting as pastor. A large 
congregation was present, and at the close of the service 
repaired to the yard, where a table had been prepared with 
the best of good things. All having partaken, the com- 
pany reassembled and, after a brief song and prayer service, 
expressed its appreciation for the helpful services of the retir- 
ing pastor. He was presented with a black silk, gold-headed 
umbrella, with his name engraved upon it, and his wife, 
Sarah M. Hadley, was appropriately remembered with a pro- 
fusion of flowers and a beautiful piece of china. 


On the 2d inst., the Bible schools belonging to Fairmount 
Quarterly Meeting, Ind., 14 in number, had an all-day picnic 
at the Wesleyan Camp Ground. The occasion was a most 
enjoyable one and was well attended, representatives being 
present from all the schools, most of which had a place on 
the program. 

A. Jennie Ridgeway, superintendent of Bible schoois and 
education, was to have spoken in the forenoon, but was absent 
on account of sickness. Levi T. Pennington, Richmond, gave 
a very helpful address in the afternoon. He dwelt on the 
present-day needs of the church. There were 16 ministers 
present. The success of the event was largely due to the 
efforts of the quarterly meeting Bible school superintendent, 
Linus Haisley. 


Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, held at New Salem, Ind., the 
27th ult. was favored with the presence of David Hadley, 
Danville, who delivered an address on “Prohibition.” The- 
principal business of the meeting was the preparation of 
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reports from the various departments of church work pre- 
paratory for yearly,meeting. The cierks were reappointed to 
serve for another three years. The representatives to the 
yearly meeting were directed to make their reports in writing. 
The meeting approved the proposition of the trustees of the 
yearly meeting to provide a dining hall on the grounds during 
yearly meeting week. Four members in the quarterly meet- 
ing give proof of a call-to the ministry. 


Richard R. Newby, who has been serving the meeting at 
- Wilmington, Ohio, as pastor for the past three years, having 
felt called to give more time to evangelistic work and having, 
therefore, declined to remain another year in pastoral work, 
has accepted a call as evangelist and evangelistic superin- 
tendent of New York Yearly Meeting, and with his family 
left Wilmington for his new field on the 3d inst. Two 
evenings before their departure a reception was given for him- 
self and family in the meeting-house parlors. Their work in 
Wilmington and in Wilmington Yearly Meeting has been of 
such a naiure as to win the highest esteem and confidence, 
and they will be greatly missed. Their home is to be at Union 
Springs, N. Y. The new pastor, Ellison R. Purdy, arrived 
in Wilmington on the 3d inst and began his work on the 4th. 


Stella Quarterly Meeting convened at Cherokee, Okla., the 
26th, 27th and 28th ult. Willis R. Hotchkiss, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the only visiting minister present. All reports showed a 
deeper interest. Sixth-day evening the service was in charge 
of the Temperance Department. A grand gold medal contest 
was held and a splendid program rendered. 

Seventh-day evening there was an evangelistic service, in 
charge of Chas. and Lenna Lescault, closing with a consecra- 
tion service. 

_First-day morning, Willis R. Hotchkiss gave a strong mis- 
sionary address and several hundred dollars was pledged for 
missionary work. ‘The afternoon service was in charge of 
Amy Hawkins and John R. Wright. Willis R. Hotchkiss 
spoke on missions again in the evening, at the close of which 
four young people offered themselves for missionary work in 
East Africa. 


Charles E. Hiatt attended Deep River Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Springfield, N. C., the 3d inst. His ministry was very 
helpful. Reports from the recent yearly meeting were given 
and a lively discussion followed on the need of teaching young 
Friends to refrain from the use of alcoholic liquor and tobacco 
in all its forms. A system of voluntary and systematic con- 
tributions for church work was recommended to the monthly 
“meeting. The attendance was good considering the rain. 

Springfield is one of the oldest meetings in that part of the 
State, and was the home of Nathan Hunt. Here, too, 
Allen Jay lived for several years. Springfield Friends were 
commended for the changes recently made in the interior of 
the meeting-house. The old galleries have been replaced by 
a platform, with comfortable chairs, and the nartition has 
been moved, giving a larger audience room for the accommo- 
dation of the flourishing Bible-school. 


Ada Elliott Lee, who has done pastoral work the past year 
in the Friends meeting at Dayton, Ohio, has resigned her place 
for other work. It-has been a very successful year for the 
meeting. It has grown from a nucleus of 57 members to a 
monthly meeting of 113 members, an increase of I00 per cent. 
(one death having occurred during the year). Every line of 
work recognized by the yearly meeting is organized and the 
membership has made commendable spiritual growth under 
her ministry. The location for a meeting-house has been 
chosen in Dayton View, a very desirable suburb of the city. 
A beautiful lot has been purchased and arrangements are being 
perfected for collecting funds for the house. Meetings are 
now held (and probably will be until the house is built) in 
the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. building on Third street, 
almost opposite the Y. M. C. A. building, a very central and 
convenient location. The outlook for Friends in Dayton is 
one of great opportunity and consequent responsibility. 
Ada E. Lee will continue her pastoral work until Tenth month 
Ist. She was liberated by Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Richmond on Ninth month 3d, to attend Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, which will occur in Eleventh month next. 


_ After serving the meeting at Cherokee, Okla., for four years, 
Charles Lescault has been called to be pastor in the meeting 
at Spiceland, Ind. While in Cherokee he established his worth 


in Kansas Yearly Meeting, and at the time of his resignation ) 


was a member of the Pastoral Board of the yearly meeting, 
also president of the Christian Endeavor Society of the State 
of Oklahoma. In speaking of him, the local paper at Cherokee 
says : 

“He is, in one respect, fortunate, in that he delegates to 
every man the right of an opinion. He never assumes the 
attitude of being right and that those that disagree with him 
are wrong, but always is in the attitude of believing that he is 
right and continuing in that belief until shown otherwise. He 
has learned the lesson somewhere in life that too many preach- 
ers fail to commit to memory that intolerance is the greatest 
sin of all ages, and makes practical application of it in his 
every-day life. We regret to see a big minded, big hearted, 
liberal man like Rev. Lescauli leave the city, but with many 


others wish him and his wife unbounded happiness in the new 
field.” 


The monthly meeting was reorganized at Banes, Cuba., in 
Seventh month. It had not been held for about two years on 
account of the membership being so reduced and scattered, 
but the interest has revived and the pastor felt that the time 
had come when it should be reorganized. The members seem 
very glad to have the monthly meeting again and are going 
to work with a vim. 

The average attendance at the two First-day schools at 
Banes for Eighth month was 61 and 69. This is the best it 
has ever been since Charles and Orpha Haworth took charge 
of the work eight years ago. Orpha Haworth has a class of 
about 30 little girls in the morning and another mixed class of 
about 4o children at 3.00 P. M. The missionaries realize that 
the children are the hope of the Evangelical Church in Cuba. 

The meeting-house was recently painted outside and white- 
washed inside at an expense of $118, all of which was .raised 
by subscriptions on the field. The United Fruit Co., which 
owns the sugar mill and plantation there, gave a very liberal 
subscription. The home has also been painted, so that the 
property is now in very nice shape. 


Pasadena Friends have opened a Christian Home for the 
young men of the Japanese Mission and night-school, where 
conditions are much more favorable for Christian growth and 
culture than in the ordinary Japanese boarding-house. While 
Pasadena Monthly Meeting authorized the undertaking and 
put in the hands of the committee a substantial sum of money 
for necessary initial expenses, members of both branches of 
Orthodox Friends have been active in soliciting and contribut- 
ing furnishings for the house, until a good outfit has been 
secured, consisting largely of donations. On the afternoon of 
Eighth month 23, the committee in charge and the residents of 
the house were “at home” to Friends. The callers were shown 
over the house and refreshed with a cup of tea. In the even- 
ing there was a program of religious exercises, in which the 
students and teachers of the Friends Mission, including Bunji 
Kida and the students and teachers of the Congregational 
Japanese Mission, participated. The young men express great 
thankfulness for what Friends have done to make poésible this 
clean, attractive home, and will use their best endeavor to 
comply with the few reasonable regulations of the house. 


MARRIED. 


ALLEN-StonE.—At the home of the bride, Russiaville, Ind., 
Ninth month 1, 1910, Rufus Allen and Rema Stone. They will 
be at home at Anderson, Ind., after Tenth month tst. 


SreerE-TRruEBLOoop—At Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
on Ninth month 9, 1910, Jonathan M. Steere of Philadelphia, 
Pa., son of the late Isaac and Aris B. Steere of Burrillville, 
R. L., and Florence Esther Trueblood, daughter of Benjamin 
F. and Sarah H. Trueblood, Newton Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. 


DIED. 


Rosr.—At Hargrave, Kan., Eighth month 27, 1910, Susan 
Rose, wife of E. M. Rose. The deceased, who came to the 
Friends from the Methodists, has been a power for good in 
the local community for several years. 


Treppetts.—At Richmond, Ind., Eighth month 29, 1910, 
Charles Albert Tebbetts, aged eighty-four years. He was for 
forty-five years a minister of the Society of Friends. Born 
near Dover, N. H., in 1826; lived in Iowa 1854 to 1887; in 
California 1887 to 1908, and at Richmond, Ind., since 1908. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. NINTH MONTH 25, IQIO. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
GALATIANS 5: 15-26. 


Go.pEn Trext.—If we live in the Spirit, let 
us also walk in the Spirit. Gal. 5: 25. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
_ Second-day, Ninth month roth. Flesh and 
Spirit. Gal. 5: 15-26. 
Third-day. Dying and living. Rom, 8: 1-14. 
Fourth-day. Darkness and light. Eph. 


5: 6-21. ¥ 

Fifth-day. Putting off and putting on. 
Col, 3: 1-14. 

Sixth-day. Denying and _ living, Titus 


a cBewenticlae: Be separate. 2 Cor. 6: 11-18, 
_ First-day. Think on these things. Phil. 
4: 1-9. 

Time.—Between A. D. 51 and 58. 

Place.—Written possibly from An- 
tioch, or Ephesus, or Cornith. 

Author.—Apostle Paul. 

Written to—The churches of Galatia. 

There is nothing in the Epistle to the 
Galatians to give any definite informa- 
tion regarding either the time or place 
of composition. It so strongly resembles 
in places the Epistle to the Romans 
(compare Gal. 3 6-22 with Rom. 4; 
and Gal. 4:4-7 with Rom. 8: 15-17) 
that it would seem that both letters 
were written about the same _ time. 
It is one of Paul’s most  charac- 
teristic writings and is very valuable for 
the brief passages of autobiography 
which it contains, as well as for the 
strong light which it throws on condi- 
tions in the apostolic church. 

The Galatians were a people of Celtic 
descent and inherited many of the Celtic 
characteristics. They were “generous, 
impulsive, vehement in feeling and lan- 
guage; but vain, fickle and quarrelsome.” 
It has been pointed out that eight of 
the fifteen ‘works of the flesh” (chap- 
ter 5) are sins of strife. 

Like other of the apostolic churches, 
they had been greatly troubled by 
Judaizers. Their teachings seem prac- 
tically to have been similar to that of 
the Judaizers at Antioch. (Acts 15:1.) 

The lesson is taken from the ethical 
part of the Epistle—the practical appli- 
cation of Gospel principles. The selec- 
tion is based on the law of love 
(verse 14). This “royal law,” as James 
calls it, was very far from being fulfilled 
among the Galatians and Paul proceeds 
to lay down some practical principles and 
to contrast the life governed by the law 
of love with that by the law of selfish- 
ness. The whole of chapter 5 should be 
read. 

15. The passions aroused by party- 
spirit can only lead to destruction of 
spiritual life. 

16. The safeguard is to “walk in the 
Spirit.” Under the guidance of the 
Spirit the life will not be a carnal one. 

17. The conflict between the flesh and 
the Spirit, each pulling a different way, 
prevents the will “from acting freely. 
(Compare Gal. 3:3 and Rom 7.) There 
should not be this conflict. 

18. “Under the law.” When the Spirit 
rules we are not under the compulsion 
of a rigid law but move under the im- 
pulse of a principle—that of love. 

19-21. St. Paul gives an ugly catalogue 
of the “works of the flesh.” That which 
is contrasted with the new nature, It 
does not profess to be a strictly scien- 


‘lasciviousness. 


tific division, but there are, roughly, 
four heads. (1) Sins of sensuality; (2) 
sins of superstition; (3) sins of temper; 
(4) excesses. It may be noted that the 
best manuscripts, as shown in the R. V. 
omit “Adultery” and “Murders.” Sins 
of sensuality were remarkably prevalent 
in the Graeco-Roman world and Paul 
writes specially against them in Romans 
and Corinthians. 


Idolatry and indecency, wantonness, or 
“Witchcraft” or better 
“sorcery” R. V. “Hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions.” 
Better, as in R. V., “Enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions.” “Heresies,” 
better as in R. V. “Parties.” “Envy- 
ings, drunkenness,  revellings.” Of 
course Paul does not mean this list to 
be exhaustive, it is only typical, there 
are other sins of similar nature—such- 
like is Paul’s word. “I tell you before.” 
That is “beforehand.” “I forewarn you.” 
R. V. “Even as I did forewarn you.” 
On some visit, probably the last before 
writing this letter. “They who practice 
such things shall not inherit the King- 
dom of God.” R. V. The idea is “make 
a practice of .” ‘Those whose principles 
are such that these sins are the natural 
result. (Compare 1 Cor. 6: 9-14.) 


22. “But the fruit of the Spirit.” 
Over against the list of the works of the 
flesh, Paul places the fruit of the Spirit. 
Perhaps Paul does not mean to make 
a great distinction here, but it may be. 
Paul never speaks of the fruit of the 
flesh; he always associates works with 
sin. (Compare Rom. 6:23.) “Fruit is 
perhaps intended to suggest the inner 
unity of the fruits of the Spirit in con- 
trast to the works of the flesh which 
spring from passions of many kinds.” 
Note how thoroughly Christian the list 
is. How different it is from any pagan 
code of Ethics. At the very beginning 
Paul places the greatest Christian grace 
—love; it is the foundation of all that fol- 
lows. “Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness; faithfulness, meek- 
ness, self-control.” R. V. Joy comes from 
the consciousness of salvation. Peace, not 
so much with God, as with other men, 
for Paul is speaking chiefly of social re- 
lations. “Long suffering” patient with 
others. “Faithfulness,” fidelity to others. 
It is not “faith’—because that is not a 
“fruit of the Spirit.” “Meekness,” self- 
repression, ‘“l'emperance.” Not in con- 
trast with “drunkenness” of verse 21, 
but “self-control.” This is always the 
meaning of the word in the Bible. The 
meaning of “the contrary to drunken- 
ness” is modern, “Against such (things), 
there is no law.” ‘They are beyond the 
scope of law. They are above it. Men 
who practice such graces have no need 
of law. There are laws because of trans- 
gressors. 

24. If a man is truly Christ’s, he has 
so conquered “the flesh,” that it is, as it 
were, “crucified,” put to death. (Com- 
pare Rom. 8.) 

25. “If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk.” R. V. If we 
have received life through the Spirit, 
we should also have our daily life ruled 
by the Spirit. See verse 16. 

26. “Let us not become vain-glorious, 
provoking one another, envying one an- 
other? RB: eV : 

The application of the lesson to tem- 
perance (in the modern sense) is clear. 
Drunkenness is put down in black and 
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white as.one of the works of the flesh, 
and it is joined with the worst sins; 
it is in a ghastly catalogue. Men did 
not have whisky, or brandy, or beer, or 
“liqours” in those days, but they had 
drunkenness, and some of the severest 
language of the Bible is concerning it. 
It is not only terrible in itself, but it 
often accompanies, and oftener leads to, 
other of the grossest sins in the cata- 
logue. It is contrary to almost every- 
thing in the list’ of the fruit of the 
Spirit, and it destroys most of them. A 
man who is under the control of strong 
drink saps his love, destroys spiritual 
as well as all other pure joy, he has 
no peace, he knows not patience, he 
is not kind, or good, or faithful. 
He is farthest removed from true 
meekness, and he altogether lacks 
self-control—the one thing which when 
he began to drink, he assured himself 
and others, he certainly possessed. No 
man ever intends to yield himself to the 
control of drink, he always says or 
thinks, “I will stop before I become a 
drunkard, at any rate I will not let 
drink govern me.” How often sadly, 
terribly often, men are mistaken. 


Christian Endeavor 
[Communications for this department 


should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 25, IQIO. 


MY DENOMINATION AT WORK 
FOR MY COUNTRY. 


Psatm 89: 1-18. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month roth. 
desire. Rom. 9: 1-5. 

Third-day. A patriotic heart. Ps. 119: 53, 
126, 158. 


A great 


Fourth-day.. <A patriot’s prayer. Ps. 122. 

Fifth-day. What one man did. Neh. 1: 
1-4; 4: 16-18. 

Sixth-day. Another man’s work. Neh. 
8: 1-6. 


Seventh-day. Rousing the conscience, Ezek. 
223 23-31. 

The question of home missions in- 
volves the question of completed evan- 
gelization. It is a declaration that it is 
not enough that men and women should 
live in a land where the majority of the 
people have a knowledge of the true God, 
or that we live under a government that 
recognizes Him as: Supreme Ruler. 
Much of the work of home missions, 
does indeed have to do with native pop- 
ulations that were pagan when we found 
them and that have remained so in such 
measure as our neglect has permitted; 
much too is necessarily directed to 
a class of immigrant population that 
has come from countries where ignorance 
and indifference have permitted or 
fostered superstition and false views of 
Christianity and its relation to morals. 


But home mission work would be needed 


if there were none of these, or if there 
were no negro, the heritage that greed 
and inhumanity have left to our genera- 
tion and to generations after us. 

The force that was working in Paul 
to counteract his impulses and strivings 
toward righteousness gets such frequent 
victories that work lies near our doors, 
no matter where we live. The cleans- 
ing of the spiritual atmosphere, the re- 
moval of pitfalls, as the open saloon, 
the secret snare of pollution, the right 
conception and standard of physical and 
business and spiritual living—all these 
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represent fields for the employment of 
our very best powers. It may’ indeed 
be true that not all our associates may 
become Christians, but certainly a larger 
faith and a more persistent effort are 
possible for us all, and with these as 
part of our equipment for labor, we 
can confidently expect an increased 
measure of success. 

Our. work in Alaska and Oklahoma 
among the Indians, and in California 
among the Spanish speaking people, 
savors of mission work in the more com- 
monly accepted usage of the word; but 
the visit of help and cheer to the strug- 
gling Bible School or Endeavor So- 
ciety, or to the worn mother or the 
“shut-in” in our town are likewise a 
part of this same work. It often takes 
more faith and grace to go to a neighbor 
in a right spirit than to a strange place 
and join in an organized undertaking. 
Yet only some of us can do the latter, 
while all can do the first; and the need 
is not only that our neighbor should 
receive, but also that we should give. 


NOTICES. 
Friends attending the Appalachian 
exposition, to be held in Knoxville, 


Tennessee, Ninth month 12th to Tenth 
month 12th, are invited to the following 
services to be held in the meeting house 
on the N. E. Corner of Luttrell and 


PRESSED HARD. 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 


When prominent men realize the in- 
jurious effects of coffee and the change 
in health that Postum can bring, they are 
glad to lend their testimony for the bene- 
fit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in 
a Southern State says: “My mother, since 
her early childhood, was an inveterate 
~ coffee drinker, had been troubled with 
her heart for a number of years and 
complained of that ‘weak all over’ feel- 
ing and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago, I was making an 
official visit to a distant part of the 
country and took dinner with one of the 
merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, 
and asked him concerning it. He replied 
that it was Postum. I was so pleased 
with it that, after the meal -was over, 
I bought a package.to carry home with 
me, and had wife prepare some for the 
next meal; the whole family liked it so 
well that we discontinued coffee and 
used Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anx- 
ious concerning my mother’s condition, 
but we noticed that after using Postum 
for a short time, she felt so much better 
than she did prior to its use, and had 
little trouble with her heart and no sick 
stomach ; that the headaches were not so 
frequent, and her general condition much 
improved. ‘This continued until she was 
as well and hearty as the rest of us, 

“T know Postum has benefited myself 
and the other members of the family, 
but in a more marked degree in the case 
of my mother, as she was a victim of 
long standing.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Provident Life 4 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 
Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwarés 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYI 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


sOR JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 


Lovenia Streets: On First-day, 
at 11.00 A. M. and 7.30 
Fourth-day at 7.30 P. 
ing. 


Persons who contemplate’ attending 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and who are 
expecting accommodations, should write 
to Dr. George D. Baily, Richmond, Ind., 
at once, stating what is wanted. 


The new meeting house at Van Wert, 
Ohio, which was dedicated the 11th inst. 
is one of the best, most modern and 
beautiful in the city. We take this 
means to say to former members and 
friends who wire to donate something, 
that all gifts will be properly applied if 
sent to G. H. Wappner, the secretary, 
or Tennyson Lewis, pastor, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


SUPPOSE. 


Suppose your mind a garden were, 
All ready for the spring, 

And everything you planted there 
Would soon be blossoming. 

Suppose that evil thoughts were weeds 
That rankly grew apace, 

And every dream of selfish deeds 
Should bud and blossom in disgrace; 


While every impulse to be kind, 
To ease some other’s woes, 

Should bud and blossom in your mind 
A fair and fragrant rose. 

Suppose that every idle whim, 
And every thought of scorn, 

Should find its fruitage in a grim 
And poison-laden thorn; 


While every purpose to uplift 
Your soul from sordid ways 

Should blossom in a snow-white drift 
Of tender lily-sprays. 

*Tis surely with no danger fraught 
Supposing things like this— 

And maybe here’s a seed of thought 
To flower forth in bliss. 


—Youth’s Companion. 


Bible | 
school, 9.45 A. M., meetings for worship, | 
P. M.; and on 
M., prayer meet- 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind. Ninth month atst. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 


more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, ‘clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


The autumn and winter of 1910-1911 will 
be a season of black—black suits, black 
coats, black skirts and gowns of soft 
lustrous black silk-and-wool materials. 
Hundreds of new styles in weaves for 
almost every use have been gathered from 
the world’s best makers and assembled 
here, ready for the seamstress’ needle as 
soon as you elect. A few from the many: 


Broadcloths—-$1.00 to $4.00 a yard 
Serges—58c to $3.00 a yard 
Cheviots—75c to $3.00 a yard 
Diagonals —$1.25 to $3.00 a yard 
Venetians —$1.50 and $2.25 a yard 
Prunellas—$1.25 to $3.00 a yard 
Suitings—$1.00 to $3.00 a yard 
Novelty Weaves—$1.00 to $3.00 yard 
Silk-and-wool Eoliennes—$1.25to$3.00 
Wool-and-silk Crepes—$1.50 to $3.00 
Mohair-and-wool Tussah —$1.25to $2.00 


»—> Aisle 6 and 7, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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FINANCIAL 


ay FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Oh. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections: made 
without expense to investor. Long .nd suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 


HALF TONES 
SINE CUTS 
(0L0R WORA 


N.W. Con 1O'E ARCH 
FHUILADEL PHIA 


— TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
i118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


MR. BUSINESS MAN 


q Your ‘publicity printing’’ is the 
kind we're after. The printing about 
which you’re particular. Won’t you 
give us a call? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert Street t=t=t Philadelphia 
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The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloth, . . . $1.00 
(postage 8c. extra) 


THE GARDEN 
PRIMER 


Ie 


GREAT PICTURES 
AS MOoRALTEACHERS 
we 
24 


GRACE. TABOR 
AND 
GARDNER TEALL 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and» Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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The Wirgins. 


Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 


Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light had we: for that we do repent; 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 


Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light; so late! and dark and chill the night! 
O let us in, that we may find the light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet? 
O let us in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet! 


No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now. { 
— Tennyson. 


[See International Lesson, page 610] 
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Events and Comments 


eee 


While the wheat acreage of the world 
is greater this year than ever before, ex- 
perts at the National Department of 
Agriculture estimate a shortage owing 
to. unfavorable conditions in several 
countries. ‘There is a very high surplus 
of wheat now on hand—159,399,000 
bushels against 93,783,000 a year ago. 


This should help to keep the market | 


steady. 


Oregon must now be recognized as one 
of the Northwestern States which have 
already Pinchotized their water-power 
legislation. ‘‘Perpetual title,” says the 
Oregon Daily Journal, “is no longer 
given for private control of water- 
powers. A power is leased for forty 
years at an annual rental and at the end 
of the period it reverts to the people. 
The plan does not hold back develop- 
ment, for Oregon with this system 1n 
force is in the midst of the most rapid 
development in her history. . Water 
is one of Oregon’s greatest resources. 
Under the Oregon system of conserva- 
tion it will always remain a resource, not 
of syndicates, but of the people and bona- 
fide water users.” Senator Borah has 
shown how far Idaho goes in the same 
direction. It is encouraging to note that 
there are States capable of doing some 
intelligent conservation work on their 
owl initiative. 

Some resentment is manifested in mili- 
tary circles and in the outer circle of 
military journalism over the illustrated 
articles on army desertions which a pop- 
ular magazine is printing. The style of 
the articles is so sensational and the 
illustrations of the “menial work” en- 
listed men are occasionally called upon 
to perform tend doubtless to discourage 
enlistments, and the difficulty in main- 
taining the strength of the army at the 
limit fixed by the president is already 
very considerable. But there is no help 
for such magazine literature. It must 
be endured. In the ['nited States, where 
everybody sooner «. later reaches the 
point of disliking to “take orders,” the 
soldier question may soon be as hard to 
solve as the servant question. H. G. 
Wells maintains that some time there 


will be no servants, because no one will 
be found disposed to be “ordered 
around” by another. For the same rea- 
son there may be no soldiers. 

An extensive. fruit grower 
apple trees seriously infested with San 
Jose scale wrote to Professor H. A. 
Surface, State Zoologist, Harrisburg, 
Pa., asking what can be done during 
the summer season to control this pest 
and prevent further injury to the trees. 
To this query Professor Surface replied: 

“T should not recommend spraying 
trees for the purpose of killing the full 
grown San Jose scale at any time when 
they are in leaf for the reason that ma- 
terial strong enough to kill the scale 
will, also, destroy the foliage. What I 
recommend.at this time of year is that 
you make up a strong solution of Lime- 
sulfur Wash, or a very strong soap solu- 
tion, and apply it to all the old bark 
with a brush. Do not put it on the 
leaves, fruit, or this year’s shoots, but 
the old bark of the small twigs as well 
as the trunk and branches can be coated 
with it, and this will kill the scale 
swherever it touches them. It will 
keep the tree in a sufficiently healthy 
condition so that you can carry it 
through this season, and after the leaves 
drop you should spray thoroughly with 
the boiled lime-sulfur wash. If trees 
are badly infested with San Jose scale 
at the present time, and not given some 
such treatment as this, they are liable 
to be destroyed before the dormant 
season comes when you can give them 
effective spraying.” 


Two of the strongest Presbyterian 
journals in the United States have ef- 
tected a union, one The Interior, Chi- 
cago, and the other The Westminster, 
Philadelphia. The new journal will be 
known as The Continent, and, as the 
name suggests, the promoters aim to 
make it a national journal which will 
serve the interests of the whole Church 
free of sectional limitations on a scale 
commensurate with the greatness of 
present Christian movements. 
tial issue of The Continent wili appear 
the first of Tenth month. 

The owners of The Interior supply the 
capitalization of the new _ enterprise. 
The present staff of The Interior will be 
in responsible control of editorial policy 
and business management. Dr. Richard 
Sill Holmes, the distinguished and bril- 
liant editor of The Westminster, will be 
actively associated with the forthcoming 
journal as a leading editorial writer. 
Editorial and business offices will be 
maintained in Chicago and New York, 
and an editorial office in Philadelphia. 
By such distribution of the points of 
active administration and through ade- 
quate representation in the South and on 
the Pacific coast, The Continent will be 
kept in close sympathy. with Christian 
thought and activities in every part of 
the land. 


The most remarkable event in the po- 
litical world last week was the election 
of a Democratic Governor in Maine. 
Frederick M. Plaisted carried the State 
by a plurality of 5,000, a number of 
Democratic Congressmen were chosen, 
also a Democratic Legislature, which will 
elect a United States senator. This was 


Ot, the. 
| Cumberland Valley finding some of his 


The ini- » 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 


Asa S. Wina, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 

L. HouuincswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. : 

Ricuarp J. Wurre, 10 South St., Baltimore, 
Md., Treasurer. 

Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Apert Ff, N. Hamsieton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Apvpison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 

Joun H. Jonnson, Richmond, ind. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By young man, college graduate, 
a position where chemical and laboratory 
training are of use. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘NER,’ ‘THe AmeRICAN 
Frienp, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—“ Earlham View.’ Home of the 


' late Allen Jay, opposite Earlham College, 


Richmond, Ind. Modern 12 room house with 
steam heat, bath and electric light, large lot, 
good barn, orchard, small fruit and garden lot. 
A desirable home and location. Address 
Epwin S. Jay, 222 College Ave., Richmond, Ind. 


the first defeat which the Republican 
party has suffered in the Pine Tree State 
for thirty years, and by a queer coinci- 
dence, Harris M. Plaisted, father of the 
present successful candidate, was 
Maine’s last Democratic Governor in the 
year 1881. One must go back even 
further to find simon pure Democratic 
Congressmen. Hannibal Hamlin was a 
Democratic Congressman from Maine 
sixty years or more ago; but when he 
joined the Republican party in 1855 
Maine ceased to be a Democratic State. 
In the Republican unheaval in 1880 and 
1882, Maine sent to Congress by narrow 
pluralities, from the Fourth and Fifth 
Districts, two fusionists, namely, Geo. W. 
Ladd, a Greenback Democrat, and 
Thompson H. Murch, a Greenback 
Labor Reformer, each of whom served 
three terms in the national House. That, 
however, was evidently, the only break 
in a solid Republican delegation from 
Maine since the days before the Civil 
War, and it was not entirely a Demo- 
cratic success, such as the present up- 
heayal. 


The nomination of Woodrow Wilson, 
president of Princeton University, for. 
Governor of New Jersey by the Demo- 
cratic convention last week marks the 
beginning of a new day in New Jersey 
politics. Woodrow Wilson was chosen 
not because he was an old-time politi- 
cian, but because he was eminently quali- 
fied for the office. It would be a wel- 
come innovation in our American politi- 
cal institutions if candidates might be 
universally selected for such reasons. 

Doctor Wilson represents much more 
than “the scholar in politics.” He has 
been a thoughtful student of political 
institutions, of law and economic 
science. He is also a man of broad 
view and: of large administrative: ex- 


(Continued on page 6rt.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” | 
“That they all may be one.” 
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A RELIGION OF DEPTH. 


_ There used to be'a Friend in the meeting of my 
boyhood days who told us at least once a week that 
“we must know of a digging deep—yes, deep!” 

As I grow older I find myself harking back to this 
We 
are beset at every turn with a tendency to be super- 
ficial. 
us of the trouble of digging deep. 


good old Friends constant phrase “‘yes, deep !” 


There are agencies at every hand to relieve 
There are peri- 
odicals of every sort which supply us with the things 
a busy man or woman ought to know, and we can 
skim up a host of facts in an hour without the pains 
of digging for any of them. 

There are multitudes of devices for the preacher 
who wants to deliver a “powerful” sermon without 
much effort. A publishing house for a small sum 
will give him an outline with the ‘‘firstlies,” ‘“‘second- 
lies” on up to “lastly, my brethren,” with all the 
main ideas and the appropriate illustrations, so that 
he can electrify his audience with a very slight 
outlay of brain energy. 

‘Sunday-school literature is as abundant as thistle- 
All possible questions 
are answered for the busy teacher and he is given 
a wealth of illustrations to use on his class, without 


down in the summer breeze. 


spending any midnight oil. But alas, it is all so thin. 

It is a law older than the tables of Sinai that 
nothing is worth anything unless it is won with 
“Tt don’t cost nothing and it 
was the comment of an honest, 


sweat and energy. 
ain’t worth nothing,” 
but ungrammatical boy, who was expressing his 
opinion about a certain meeting. 

That is the trouble with too much of what passes 
for religion. It is soft and easy—it does not come 
out of the deeps of life. We are all familiar with 
prayer meeting “testimonies” which do not weigh 

‘an ounce because they have no depth of life, they 
have not cost any prayer or fasting—they are just 
words. 

This is one of the dangers of religious singing. 
It is so easy to get into the swing of singing words 
without taking the pains to get the experience which 
fits the words. But it is just as easy to fall into 
a similar danger in a silent meeting. A person 
can look wonderfully solemn and spiritual: and still 
have an empty mind and an unworshipful spirit. 


There have been superficial silent meetings as well 


as superficial singing meetings, and one is as thin 


} as the other. 


To feel the immense difference between the thin, 
superficial religion and the religion of depth, one 
has only to open his New Testament anywhere he 
The simplest sentence which he reads there 
Superficial critics 


pleases. 
has an wnplumbed depth to it. 
have sometimes prophesied that the world would 
in time outgrow the New Testament, but it always 
outgrows the critic instead! What really happens 
is that the truths of the New Testament open out 
in meaning and reveal deeper significance as fast 
as the thoughts of men expand. There are thousands 
of ‘volumes on the meaning of the atonement and 
yet the truth of it goes down below any one of them 
or all of them put together. 

Men marveled at “the wonderful words” which 
the Master spoke, but the marvel now is that after 
two thousand years we have hardly begun to see the 
whole reach of His teaching. St. Paul struck. off 
his Epistles at white heat, to meet some urgent situa- 
tion in a local church, but they have fed the finest 
minds in all centuries since and are still as unex- 
hausted as the sunlight. You may be sure that he 
at least did not use an “outline” supplied by some 
clever publisher in Jerusalem! He got his message 
from the deeps. . 

We need, dear Friends, to form a burning hatred 
for the thin, easy, superficial things in religion which 
cost the soul no agony and no battle, and we need 


to “know of a digging deep—yes, deep!” 
R. M. J. 


HOW TO INCREASE LOYALTY AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

With the return of fall, Friends are again busy 
with plans for work, and, indeed, upon the wisdom of 
the next few weeks depends in a large measure the 
success of the entire year. A word therefore con- 
cerning the study of Quakerism is most timely. And 
when I speak of Quakerism in this connection [ mean 
Quakerism in its larger sense embracing history, bio- 
graphy, the message, present issues, in fact, every- 
thing that tends to make a loyal and inlelligent 


Friend. 
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Only a few years since it would have been difficult 
to obtain suitable literature for such a study, but that 
time has passed, There are many good books and 
pamphlets now available and others are being pre- 
pared. It is not too much to assert that a study of 
Quakerism can be made interesting and profitable 
in every monthly meeting in America, and, when we 
consider the need for it, especially among young 
Friends, the conviction is irresistible that where it 
can be it should be maintained. 

Round Tables, Quakerism Classes, or Whittier 
Circles have been successful in several meetings. 
But this is not the only method of promoting the 
study. In one community, where interest in the 
monthly business meeting had been lagging, a pre- 
pared talk or paper on some phase of Quakerism 
was introduced at the monthly meeting with very 
gratifying results. In another meeting from which 
flattering reports have come, the business meeting 
is held in the evening when light luncheon is served 
and a Quakerism program is rendered before busi- 
ness is taken up. Thus the social and intellectual 
are happily combined with the practical and the meet- 
ing is one which the members make it a special point 
to attend. Still another group which meets once a 
month for worship, last year used the first half hour 
of each meeting reading a chapter from Elizabeth B. 
Emmott’s “Story of Quakerism.” This combination 
of study and worship is very suggestive since it offers 
a wholesome means of varying the First-day morning 
and mid-week prayer meeting. It certainly seems 
worth trying, especially in country and isolated 
meetings. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the chief 
use of Quakerism study is to awaken interest and 
afford spiritual diversion. Jt is the foundation upon 
which denominational loyalty is built. Are our 
young people indifferent to their church affiliations ¢ 
Do they care more for a “religious thrill” than for 
the real work of the Kingdom ? 
as satisfying as the Life for which their fathers 
lived? If so, the difficulty can usually be traced to 
a defect in their training. How much do they know 
about the rise of Quakerism, the work of Elizabeth 
Fry, or the spiritual travail of John Woolman? 


Is a proxy religion 


Are they alive to our present work—our missionary 
efforts and our educational struggles? Do they know 
what a wide-awake Quaker meeting might do in their 
community? If not, is it any wonder that their 
interest in the Church is weak? Teach them the 
history, the message and the present needs of our 
denomination, and it will be contrary to nature if 


a new day does not dawn for the Church. Not only 


will such a study insure loyalty, but it will prepare 
our members for itelligent action on the issues 
which confront us. . 

Now this thing is not going to happen in any meet- 
ing, unless someone agitates the question, plans for 
the study, and does some solid work getting it started. 
It is worth doing, however, and the time to begin is 
now. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A note in the current number of Tue Frrienp 
(London) under the caption “The Religion of Jesus,” 
says: 

E. Lloyd Jones,.a Wesleyan minister and one of the ablest 
lecturers in the land, last week delivered at a well-known 
health resort, his well-balanced lecture on “The New The- 
ology and the Present Unrest in Religious Thought.” In 
course of ihe lecture, he pointed out that Jesus could not be 
explained by His heredity, environment, nationality, or edu- 
cation; and in dealing with the question of nationality he 
startled his audience—a very large one—by saying that in 
religion “the Jew was a Ritualist, but Jesus was a Quaker.” 

Probably few Friends would have cared to have said this, 
but the truth of the observation cannot be seriously chal- 
lenged by anyone. We take it, of course, that the lecturer did 
not mean that Jesus would necessarily have been a member 
of the Society of Friends, but that His attitude to religious 
questions and observances had more of the spirit of Quaker- 
ism than of any other form of belief. If we believe this, surely 
loyalty to Christ and His teaching should make us all more 
earnest in the extension and propaganda work of our Society. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


QUAKERISM BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY WALTER C. WOODWARD. 


Educational Beginnings in Oregon.* 

The story of early Quakerism in the Pacifie North- 
west would be but half told without a chapter on its 
educational aspirations and activities. Hand in hand 
with the ever westward-advancing Quaker frontier 
have gone the day school, the academy and the college. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to show that in this 
respect the growth of Quakerism in the Northwest 
has been typical; that when the Pacific had been 
reached, the same high ideals obtained that were 
dominant on the Atlantic. 

One of the first things to receive attention at the 
hands of the nucleus of Friends settled in Chehalem 
Valley was the lack of the commonest educational 
facilities. Through their influence a new school 
district was organized, and though large in area, 
there were at first but thirteen children to draw pub- 
lie funds. “District school started today,” reads an 


* The author of the preceding articles on Quakerism in Ore- 
gon requested Dr. Walter C. Woodward, of the History 
Department of Earlham College, to prepare this paper on 
educational beginnings. Dr. Woodward lived in Oregon for 
many years and took his first academic degree from Pacific 
College. ~ 
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entry in Wm. Hobson’s diary, Fifth month 14, 1877. 
The first term of school was taught by Maggie Wood, 
wife of David J. Wood, at their home a mile north- 
west of the present town of Newberg. Soon the “‘ittle 
white schoolhouse” was built and as Friends increased 
in numbers, the district of which this old school- 
house was the center, became one of the best in the 
county. The intelligent and sympathetic interest 
manifested in the school by the founder of the settle- 
ment was indicative of the attitude of Friends toward 
education. One of the earliest of the writer’s school- 
boy recollections is that of Uncle. Wm. Hobson visit- 
ing the school, always bringing a sack of apples which 
he happily distributed among the boys and girls. It 
is worthy of note that the pioneer teacher of longest 
service here was Evangeline Martin, who in later 
years, even to the present day, has labored so earn- 
estly and effectively in the interest of Pacific College. 


meeting this committee reported favorably and was 
continued with instructions to take subscriptions. 
These were to be binding, only on condition that a 
building fund of $1,000 be pledged. 

And now was written the first chapter in the long 
story of the heroic self-sacrifice and endeavor of 
Oregon Friends in the cause of Christian higher edu- 
eation. Today, the amount desired sounds trivial and 
inconsequential. But the givers were few. As 
pioneers, they were carving out homes in a new 
country. There was little money in the community. 
But with a courage and generosity worthy of the 
cause, Friends ‘responded nobly and at the end of 
three months the committee reported $1,865 secured 
in subscriptions. With some additional help secured 


from Eastern Friends through solicitation, first ‘of 
Dr. Jessup, and second, of Jesse and Mary Edwards, 
within two years the building was 


erected and 


PACIFIC COLLEGE AND 


Scores of boys and girls received through her an 


ambition for a higher education, the realization of | 


which she later helped make possible. 

By the time the older children were completing 
the work of the district school, the need of opportuni- 
ties for advanced education presented itself to the 
isolated Friends. The matter was first discussed 
at the meeting house on First-day afternoon in the 
interim between the morning service and the monthly 
First-day afternoon temperance meeting. The pro- 
ject was broached of establishing an academy under 
the auspices of the monthly meeting. Dr. Elias 
Jessup championed the cause, with such people as 
D. J. Wood, Jesse Edwards, J. T. Smith, Evan- 
geline Martin, Jesse Hobson, EK. H. Woodward and 
John Brown as close associates in the enterprise.* 
The minutes of Chehalem Monthly Meeting show 
that on Fifth month 5, 1883, the matter was pre- 
sented before the meeting when a committee, consist- 
ing of Mary Edwards, David Wood and Ezra Wood- 
ward, was appointed to report on the advisability of 
establishing an academy. At the following monthly 


* J. H. Rees, in paper on early history of Newberg Quar- 
terly Meeting. 


CAMPUS, NEWBERG, ORE, 
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equipped. On Ninth month 1885, Friends 
Pacific Academy was formally opened on the site 
now occupied by the Oregon Yearly Meeting house. 

The first teaching force consisted of Dr. H. J. 
Minthorn as superintendent, W. R. Starbuck, princi- 
pal of the academy, and Laura E. Minthorn, princi- 
pal of the grammar school. The board of trustees 
consisted of E. H. Woodward, president; D. J. Wood, 
secretary and treasurer, and Jesse Edwards, Jesse 
Hobson and George W. Mitchell. 

That the institution was to answer a great need in 
the new country was soon evident. In the first 
place, as already indicated, it offered a means of 
education at home to the young people in the com- 
munity just finishing the grammar grades in the dis- 
trict school. In the second place there were many 
young people in this and other communities far and 
near in the Oregon country, who were growing up 
without educational advantages and who welcomed 
the opportunity offered by the new Friends academy. 
These young people, often times members neither 
of Friends nor any other church, were thus brought 
under Christian influences. A few figures will indi- 
eate this. During the first year, 56 students were in 
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attendance from 6 localities; during the second ‘year, 
GS stwdents from 15 localities; the third, 91 students 
from.18; the fourth, 122 from 24. The circle of 
influence was continually widening. In the third 
place, there were several in the neighborhood who, 
though grown to maturity, had-missed such advan- 
tages as those now offered and were now in part 
enabled to make up their deficiencies. For example, 
the first naime to appear in the roll of students in the 


first catalog was that of Jesse Hobson (son of 
Wm. Hobson) a member of the board of trustees. 


Dr. Minthorn continued in charge of the academy 
for three years. During his administration, im 
accordance with the growing needs of the school, 
a boarding hall, three small cottages to accommodate 
students who wished to keep house, and a gymnasium 
and boys’ dormitory were built. Bb. C. Miles, just 
graduated from Penn College, came out the second 
vear and served as principal of the academy. Dur- 
ing the third year this position was filled by his 
sister, Mary E. Miles, (now wife of Prof. Edwin 
Morrison of Earlham College) also a Penn graduate. 
For the two remaining years prior to the establishing 
of the college, Edwin “Morrison, graduate of Earlham 
College, was principal. In 1889 the teaching force 
was very materially strengthened by the accession of 
Prof. George N. and L. “Ella Hartley, of Indiana, 
whose presence and service in the community proved 
a source of great blessing. 

An'‘idea of the place in the community and State 
filled by this small body of Friends, may be had 
from the following excerpt from a little leaflet 
printed in behalf of the academy during its first 
year: ‘‘Eight members are engaged in teaching in 
the common schools. Four pupils of the academy, 
not members, are engaged in the same way. <A 
woman Friend is county superintendent of public 
‘instruction in Multnomah County (in which county is 
Portland). A Friend has been State lecturer for a 
temperance organization, Another is district presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. The meeting has been repre- 
sented politically by having a member in each branch 
of the Oregon Legislature (Dr. Elias Jessup in the 
Senate, E. H.W bod ard in the House).” 

As students began to finish the academy course, the 
same question that had arisen a few. years before 
reasserted itself—what now? In fact the answer 
had already been determined upon, as is seen from 
the following statement in the announcement taken 
from the first college catalogue, 1890"91: “When 
Friends Pacific Academy was established it was the 
intention to extend the course from time to time until 
the demands were such as to justify changing the 
institution to a college. The school has now reached 
a point where the change i is demanded by the students 
as well as the public vant’ w reorganized institution 
under the name of Pacific College will be opened at 
the beginning of the coming school year.” 

Pacific College began its work Ninth month 9, 
1891, under the efficient presidency of Thomas New- 
lin of Indiana. A new era had begun. Not only was 
the course of study extended—the activities of the 
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institution were increased and widened. * Various 
student activities were introduced befitting the eol- 
lege life and atmosphere. Inter-collegiate. relations 
of various nature were established in "¢hich Pacific 
College, the youngest collegiate institution in the 
State, at once won recognition among the old 
larger colleges and universities. Truly suggestive is 
the fact that the first inter -collegiate oratorical con- 
test in Oregon, held at the State capital i in the spring 
of 1893, was won by a member of the first graduating 
class of Pacific College on the very Quakerl v sith 
ject, “The Conquest of Peace.” This standard of 
excellence, thus early reached, has been ever main- 
tained. No institution in the whole Pacifie North- 
west has accomplished so much with so little. The 
conditions and equipment of the college, in compari- 
son with its needs, have been almost pitiful at times, 
but with an heroic faculty, an earnest, live student 
body and prayerful, indomitable supporters, the 
wellnigh impossible has often been attained. 

It is a matter of more than passing significance 
that the first class was graduated from Pacifie College 
in the same month and year and in the same build- 
ing in which the first session of Oregon Yearly Meet- 
ing was held—Sixth month, 1893. The educational 
and purely religious interests of Friends in Oregon 
were one, enjoying a mutual development. 

In the meantime Friends located in the vicinity of 
Salem, considering there to be a demand for educa- 
tion which emphasized the practical and technical, 
opened at the capital city, Ninth month 9, 1891, 
“Friends Polytechnic Institute.” The attendance of © 
the school reached its highest mark, 70, in its second 
year. For the first three years, Edwin Morrison was 
president of the institute, at the end of which period. 
he joined the faculty of Pacific College. The school 
continued through its fourth year but the undertaking 
proved too great and was given up after that time. 

The expanding life and: interests of the college 
made it necessary to secure more extensive grounds 
and the present beautiful location of twenty-three 
acres was decided upon. In 1892, the college build- 
ing and dormitory were removed to the new campus 
and an extensive addition to the former was built. 
These improvements entailed an expense of several 
thousand dollars. It was then that the lean years 
came upon the whole land. The “dark ages” of the 
college, from a financial standpoint, ensued. How 
it survived those trying years, with an overhanging. 
debt and without a cent of endowment, can best be 


answered by those heroic souls whose very homes were’ 


linked with the fate of their beloved institution in 
order to save it. In this connection also must be 
mentioned a few of the “old guard” of the faculty 
who knew not surrender. There were Thomas New- 
lin, John J. Jessup, Charles E. Lewis, Edwin Mor- 
rison, Francis K. Jones, Mabel H. Douglas, Rebecca 
W. Hinchman, Julia S. White and Ella F. Macy. 

The college survived its time of testing. After 
ten years of devoted service, Thomas Newlin retired — 
as president and was succeeded by H. Edwin McGrew 
of Iowa. Under his leadership a general and con- 
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certed effort was made to lift the $12,000 debt, with 
the result that at last the ever ominous mortgage was 
publicly burned amid much rejoicing. Edwin 
McGrew served as president of the college until 
1907, since which time W. Lrving Kelsey has held 
that position. Thus. the presidency of the institution 
for the twenty years of its collegiate existence has 
been vested in but three men, W eh fact has con- 
tributed to a desired sense of stability. Irving 
Kelsey goes this coming year to Penn College to fol- 
low up his chosen work of biblical instruction, and 
Prof. Wm. J. Reagan will serve as acting president, 

The passing years, bringing development in the 
State along all lines, and no ead in edueational than 
in others, have brought new conditions. Pacific Col- 
lege is facing new issues. The State institutions 
of learning have been going steadily forward. The 
other denominational colleges, supported by the 
churches whose membership is counted by the thou- 
sands where ours is called in scores, have been 
increasing in equipment and endowment, whereas 
Pacific’ College has no endowment at all. Twelve 
years ago, there were but twelve towns and cities in 
Oregon whose high schools offered a full four years 
course. Today there are sixty-eight. 

Among these latter is Newberg, which is now erect- 
ing a $40,000 high school building. If Pacifie Col- 
lege were to hold its own in its own home community, 
a new and adequate building was necessary. It was 
accordingly decided at the begining of the year to 
enter upon a campaign for a $30, 000 building fund. 
It was soon made evident that the same spirit of 
sacrifice which had marked Friends in the early 
years in Chehalem Valley, had survived, despite the 

~ much talked of dominance in these days of a selfish, 
mercenary spirit. The sum has been raised, but in 
the accomplishment, some members have tithed, not 
their income, but all they have. The money was 
raised largely at home and in a community where 
there are no rich men. The general interest mani- 
fested is indicated in the fact that the names of 600 
contributors appear on the subscription book. Truly, 
Oregon Friends have shown their faith by their 
works. 

If Friends are to occupy the place in the great 
Northwest which is offered them, Pacific College 
must be adequately maintained. The burden has 
been Jong and heavy, and while much gratitude is 
felt toward Eastern Friends and others who have 
shown help and sympathy in time of need, it has 
been borne largely by. Newberg Friends, Neverthe- 
less, Pacific College is, and from the time of the 
academy, has a BieuR more than a local institu- 
tion. In demonstration of this, the catalogs show 
that students have been in attendance from 19 States 
and Territories, including Alaska and British Colum- 
bia; but more striking still, that from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California and Tdaho, students Wave been in 
attendance from 120 different localities. 

Friends at Newberg feel that a work of this scope 
should appeal to Quakerism at large. They have been 
valiantly holding the fort, but are greatly in need 


of reinforcements. The promise of a new brick 
building on the sightly campus has aroused new inter- 
est in the college, giving added assurance of the 
permanency of the institution. Those in charge feel 
that they can now successfully go before Priénds at 
large in behalf of the endowment which is immedi- 
ately and imperatively necessary if Pacifie College 
is to fulfil its mission. Encouraged by assurances 
that have been received both at home and abroad, 
Friends are preparing to go forward in the cause of 
Christian education, cheered by the remembrance 
that ‘‘hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

Earlham, Ind. 

. EPHESUS TODAY. 

So this is Smyrna, with its buildings rising out of 
the water, with its dunes and minarets of mosques, 
and cupolas of Christian churches. How fascinating 
it all is, how picturesque the full-sailed brigs with 
their long, tapering flags flying high in the wind. 
Vessels of all nationalities are being unloaded, and 
many a native is busy selling his goods in the shade. 
Hard by a shoal of silvery fish is being hoisted out 
of the sea, thousands sparkle in the sunshine. Laden 
camels and dromedaries from the interior of Asia 
Minor are spied resting in the narrow thoroughfares. 
Onward we take our way to the outskirts of the 
town, past courtyards with hanging wisteria and 
handsome Judas trees, for Ayasoluk, the little village 
to which we must go, lies many miles away. 
Enclosures with mulberry, orange and fig-trees are 
soon left behind for broken country, dotted with vine- 
yards. Once across a marshy plain, the haunt of 
cranes, “rollers” and snow-white egrets, and through 
the pass separating the Upper Plain of the Cayster 
from the Plain of Ephesus, we find ourselves stand- 
ing by the site of the once famous temple of Diana. 
On we go through the fields to the foot of Mount 
Prion, and there was the city that St. Paul knew. 
Hidden among ox-eyed daisies and gigantic fennel 
we find the ruined meeting places of the people, the 
shops and market square, the baths, theater, gymna- 
sium, race-course, library and “School of @alsits: 

We climb the ‘crumbling steps of the once impos- 
ing theater, and from the upper level look down upon 
the vast, cup- -like structure, with its seats still almost 
perfect, rising tier above tier against the hillside. 
We look away over the plain with its many ruins and 
streets leading down to the ancient harbor, along 
which St. Paul’s companions were hurried by the up- 
roarious silversmiths and traders of the Artemisian 
shrine. It is still paved with marble slabs, lizards dart 
in and out among the broken capitals and fallen colon- 
nades, and maidenhair grows in the crevices, It is easy 
to picture again the processions of priests and priest- 
esses, carrying back to the Temple the image of the 
ereat Diana, decked with leaves; to follow in thought 
fe pensive Justin, as he sought the peace of the 
neighboring meadows, and accosted the old man 
mihoad dignity and vention das attracted him.” We 
almost hear him say that “his soul was all on fire with 
desire to know those friends of Christ.” 
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The time is all too short for brooding over the past 
and wondering how it was that classical Ephesus 
produced no great men. How it was its policy 
became so selfish and crafty that a Greek proverb 
came into existence, “The lions from Hellas have 
becomes foxes at Ephesus.” * * * * 

On we go, a strange looking company, to the tomb 
of St. Luke. There on an upright stone slab is carved 
a Carian bull, and above it a Byzantine cross, elo- 
quent in its teaching. 

Here is the ‘‘Cave of the Seven Sleepers” and the 
ground is being plowed by natives, dressed in blue, 
singing the while. 

So we have rounded the hill Prion, and on our left 
are the towering supports of the great Byzantine 
Aqueduct, now the home of a colony of storks, In 
the gathering dusk on the distant hills bonfires appear, 
lit by the shepherds to scare away the jackals. The 
sun has set ere we reach the shore and leave the Gulf 
of Smyrna for the open sea. 


M. J. L. in One and All: 


P) 


THE STIRRINGS OF A NEW LIFE. 


A March Sunday of blue and gold in the farthest 
city of the West, where in a cuplike hollow of the hills 
the new cathedral sends its three beautiful spires up 
into the sky. On a hillside above the cathedral 
another place of prayer, now almost wholly disused, 
stands in a peaceful burial ground where the rooks 
are calling. Friends have died out, it seems, in 
Truro, but for once the doors of the large old roomy. 
meeting house were open on a First-day morning, 
and a knot of people were assembling there in thes 
spring sunshine. The warm glow and fellowship of an 
adult school week-end gathering had drawn together 
from Falmouth, Penryn, Redruth, and _ chiefly 
Truro itself, men of varying shades of thought; and 
after morning school at the opposite end of the town, 
the two lecturers made a venture of faith. Having 
persuaded the caretaker that they were reputable 
members of the Society, they got the meeting-house 
open, and invited in any of the men who cared to 
worship with them in entire simplicity. A company 
of twenty sat down in the silence that was at first only 
broken by the spring songs of birds; then a message 
came through one and another, and the true spirit 
of worship seemed to fill the place. A strange con- 
trast, perhaps, to the assemblies that used to be held 
in that building fifty years ago; yet surely the 
Friends who used to worship there would rejoice at 
the new life that is coming into and through the 
Society from so many unlooked-for directions. In 
Truro, at all events, it seems to be through the adult 
school that we must look for development, and some 
of us hope that before long the meeting house will be 
a center of fellowship not only on a chance oceasion, 
but all the week. Where there is life there must be 
adaptability and growth, and as Truro Adult School 
is keeping its first birthday with over 100 enthusiastic 
members, one hopes great things for the future. 


Friends’ Fellowship Papers. 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


The thirty-ninth annual session of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting closed at the noon hour, Ninth month 12th. 


The attendance was all that could be desired and 
good interest was sustained throughout. Owing to 
the time being a month earlier than usual, several 
delegates were absent at the opening of the meeting 
who later attended. 


Liberality was exercised in devotion and discus- 
sion and hearty support was given the various lines 
of work. 

Without doubt, the meeting just closed was more 
spiritual than any ever held in Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing. The work of the Holy Spirit was emphasized 
and as a result all were much edified and blessed. 

The ministers present from other meetings were: 
From London Yearly Meeting, Arthur and Eliza 
Dann, with a minute from Dorking, Horsham and 
Guilford Monthly Meeting, endorsed by Sussex, 
Surrey and Hants Quarterly Meeting, and with a 
most cordial endorsement from their yearly meeting. 
From Nebraska: Frank W. Dell, Superintendent 
of Evangelistic Work. From Guilford - College, 
N. C., Prof. Raymond Binford and from Alaska 
Monthly Meeting, J. Perry Hadley and wife, 
returned missionaries. 

At the temperance session a very able address 
was delivered by John Marshall, Assistant Attorney- 
General of Kansas. He spoke of the legal aspect 
of the subject and pointed out some difficulties caused 
by the interstate commerce laws. Temperance and 
Peace resolutions were passed placing the yearly 
meeting on record on these lines. 

The educational meeting was marked by much 
generosity and liberality. Our academies were 
emphasized as essentials in our educational system. 
Good reports were made of these institutions and a 
very interesting and complete one given of Friends 
University. A subscription of over $1,000 was 
raised. Announcement was made of a gift of $25,000 
to the university by Calvin Kessinger of Leaven- 
worth, as a memorial to his wife, recently deceased. 

The report of the Evangelistic Superintendent 
showed progress along this line and a generous con- 
tribution was made for the work. Two new quarterly 
meetings are to be established the coming year, 
Friendswood in Southern Texas:and Gate in West- 
ern Oklahoma. 

At the session devoted to Bible schools, Frank W. 
Dell, of Nebraska, gave a very stirring and helpful 
address on Bible study. 

The missionary session showed great interest in 
both home and foreign work. A liberal subscription 
was taken for the North End Mission at Wichita. 
J. Perry and Martha Hadley spoke of the work in 
Alaska. Prof. E. H. Stranahan spoke of the great 
Laymen’s Missionary Convention held in Chicago, 
and its effect on the work as a world movement. 

The Christian Endeavor meeting was a most 
inspiring session helped by a splendid song service. 
Over $500 was pledged to carry on the work the com- 
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ing year. Frank W. Dell preached an inspiring 
sermon on “Can a Christian Endeavorer live without 
61s, 

Kansas Yearly Meeting was greatly blessed in 
having Arthur and Eliza Dann, and Frank W. Dell 
present. Their sermons were highly edifying and a 
blessing to all who heard them. The closing session 
was crowded with much routine business, “but the 
last moments were given to devotion and short spirit- 
ual talks that were made by the visiting Friends. 

The meeting adjourned to meet the fourth day of 
Tenth month, 1911, having decided to move back to 
the original time of holding the yearly meeting. 


A. Oy As 


FRIENDS AT WINONA LAKE. 


Friends Winona Association held a series of con- 
ferences at Winona Lake, Eight month 23d to 27th. 
Two hours each day were given to the consideration 
of some vital topic. The first subject was, “Friends 
and Missions.” Chas. E. Tebbetts, of Richmond, 
Ind., in discussing this theme said, “Last year was 
the most fruitful of all in this department of work. 
The Laymen’s Movement gave a new vision of the 
opportunities of the mission field. The World’s 
. Conference in Edinburgh was the climax in missicn- 
ary enthusiasm. The advance of mission work has 
been slow but sure. As a denomination we need: 
1. Greater knowledge of missions. We need mem- 
bers in each yearly meeting who feel called to 
inform themselves concerning missionary problems, 
so they may be able to teach the rank and file. In 
order to gain this knowledge the nine volumes of the 
Edinburgh conference should be studied and the 
Missionary Review read. 

“2. To awaken our members to the importance of 
missionary problems. In order to ascertain the 
actual situation in this department of work, reports 
should be sent to the yearly meeting from each con- 
gregation, not from the quarterly meeting only.” 

“Friends and Education” was the subject assigned 
for the second day’s conference, but Robert L. Kelly, 
who was expected to open this discussion, was, on 
account of critical illness, unable to be present, and 
the association asked Chas. E. Tebbetts to continue 
on the topic of the previous meeting. He reviewed 
in a most interesting way the Edinburgh conference, 
and its plans for carrying on the work, which Christ 
wants His church to accomplish i in the world. 

In its third meeting the association considered, 
“Friends and Church Extension.” Edward M. 
Woodard, Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, i 
Western Yearly Meeting, suggested important 
changes in our organization and methods; a better 
way of raising money, a better organized pastoral 
system, and printed reports for the yearly meetings. 
Daisy Barr and others followed in a profitable dis- 
cussion. 

At the fourth meeting, Alvin T. Coate read a very 
suggestive paper on “Friends and Pastoral Supply.” 
That there seems to be a decadence is evident. We 


must find the cause. We have not adapted our organ- 
ization to modern life, but live too much on past 


achievements. The paper was followed by general 
discussion. 
The committee on permanent organization, 


reported, in part, as follows: It is very desirable that 
the Friends Church should both do and be what its 
ereat head may reasonably expect. It has been a 
leader in many movements for the betterment and 
salvation of the world. We believe its membership is 
now as loyal as in the past and only needs better 
organization to do more effective work. 

The Earlham Bible conference having been dis- 
continued, Winona with all of its advantages is open 
to us, and being of easy access to the membership of 
both Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings, we 
recommend a permanent organization to continue 
under the name of ‘‘Winona Friends Association.” 
We suggest for president, Morton C. Pearson; vice- 
president, Ancil E. Ratliff; secretary-treasurer, 
Lenora N. Hobbs. The report was accepted. 

The last subject for consideration was ‘The 
Friends Church and Her Periodicals.” Richard 
Haworth in opening the discussion, suggested one 
central paper for American Friends with associate 
editors scattered over the country where Friends are 
found. 

The following report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was adopted, and copies of these proceedings 
directed to be forwarded to Tur American FRIEND 
and to The Evangelical Friend. 

With a deep sense of appreciation of the great benefit to be 
derived from attendance at the Winona Bible Conference, 
where the world’s greatest religious leaders present their best 
ideas, we wish to express our conviction that it would increase 
the working ability of the Friends Church in our State, if a 
much larger number of our people would avail themselves of 
this rare opportunity; also, the very profitable denominational 
rally and fellowship meetings held at the same time. We are, 
therefore, united in suggesting— 

1. That every one who can, attend the conference next year. 

2. That pastors and needy workers who are not able to bear 


their own expenses be liberated and provided with the neces- 
sary funds for so doing. 

3. We recommend to Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings 
that all reports to the yearly meeting, requiring action by that 
body, be printed and submitted to the membership for exam- 
ination, previous to their adoption, and that all statistical 
reports to be printed in the minutes, include the reports from 
the local meetings in addition to what is now given. 

4. Resolved that in view of the unsatisfactory condition of 
our periodical literature, we express our conviction that the 
time has come when our whole publishing work should be 
taken charge of by the Church officially. We suggest, there- 
fore, that all Friends who see and feel the need of such a 
move, take the matter under consideration and discussion, 
with the purpose of creating a sentiment in the Church gen- 
erally, which will make it possible for this important work to 
be placed in charge of the Five Years Meeting at its next 
session. 

On behalf of the Committee on Resolutions. 

RicHARD HAwortH, Chairman. 


JOSEPH O. BINFORD. 


After a lingering illness of five years, Joseph Oliver 
Binford passed peacefully to his reward Eighth 
month 18, 1910, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
His parents were Benjamin and Edna Binford, mem- 
bers of the Friends Church and pioneer settlers in 
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the neighborhood where his boyhood years were spent. 
He made good use of the meager advantages for edu- 
eation afforded by the country schools, and then 
sought wider opportunities, and secured broader cul- 
ture by attendance as a student at Earlham College. 

When nearly twenty-two years of age, he was mar- 
ried at W estland, Eleventh month 24,1864, to Hulda 
Moore, and established a home in the neighborhood. 

Born to a heritage of rural life, he grew up with 
the simplicity, naturalness and open-heartedness of 
those who live near to nature’s heart and commune 
with her Creator. And as he roamed the sunny 
fields, through the open door of his heart there came 
into his opening life something akin to the gentleness 
of the stmshine, something of the purity and fresh- 
ness of the country air, something like the sturdiness 
of the trees that grew about him, something of the 
beauty and fragrance of the flowers that nature 
strewed in profusion along his pathway. 

He was active in the ministry from the time of 
his conversion, at the age of twenty-four years, till 
declining health compelled him to retire to a more 
quiet life. Most of his work was done in Walnut 
Ridge Quarterly Meeting, Hancock County, Ind., 
where a number of new and revived meetings are 
lasting testimonials to his zeal and efforts. In 18938 
he was called to the duties of pastor in the meeting 
at Knightstown, Ind., where he continued for six 
years. During this time the Church increased 
ereatly in hebers and strength, and he won a lasting 
place in the affection.and respect of the community. 

At Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1898 he was 
appointed superintendent of ev angelistic and pastoral 
work, which office he efficiently filled for six years. 
He visited all the American yearly meetings as far 
west as Kansas, and performed special service as 
the way opened. He was modest and unassuming, yet 
earnest and zealous in his manner of preaching. He 
was honored by all as a man of pure character and 
upright life, and his home meeting feels a very dis- 
tinct loss in his death. 

His faithful and devoted wife, with seven grown 
children, are left to feel their natural sorrow at 
parting soothed with rejoicing over the memories of 
a noble life filled with an overflowing measure of 
toil and sacrifice for others. “He walked with God, 
and he was not, for God took him.” 


JOHN WOODARD. 


John Woodard was born near New Garden, North 
Carolina, Seventh month 15, 1825. During his 
infancy, his father removed to New Garden, Indiana, 
at which place he received his early education and 
later attended Friends Boarding School (now Earl- 
ham College). He was a birthright Friend, and after 
conversion became active in church work, holding the 
station of elder in several meetings. In the early 
fifties he was married to Rhoda Jessup, who died 
nine years later. 

He then engaged in teaching, and after the war, 


went South, where he taught colored children one 
year; then fo east Tennessee, into a Friends neigh- 
borhood, where he taught three years. There many 
children and young people came under his influence 
who had been deprived of the advantages of school 
during the war. Later he moved to Kansas, teaching 
at the Kaw agency for some time. Tenth month 
25, 1872, he was married to Rachel ©. Roberts, a 
minister, and during the nearly thirty-eight years of 
their married life, as-she engaged in evangelistic 
and pastoral work, he was ever ready to aid her 
in every way possible He was interested in all 
lines of Christian work .—loyal to his Church, liberal 
with his means, and regular in attendance at meet- 
ings both for worship and business. He died Eighth 
month 13, 1910, at Prairie Center, Kansas, where 
his wife had been pastor for more than three years. 

He leaves a wife, Rachel C. Woodard; one brother, 
Luke Woodard, Fountain City,. Ind. ; besides a num- 
ber of other relatives and many friends. 


Missionary Department 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


“RENDER TO ALL THEIR DUES.” 


BY Z. L. MARTIN. 


I have read with great interest the various reports 
that have come to us, both from the press and letters 
from our friends, of the great Edinburgh Conference. 
We rejoice that it has been possible to hold such a 
gathering of the various denominations to consider 
the great question of missions, the harmony that pre- 
railed in the meeting was indeed delightful, but to 
the missionaries in Latin America, and _ other 
Roman Catholic countries, there must come a pang of 
regret that their work was not deemed worthy of a 
place.’ in this great meeting. 

The conference excluded from its consideration 
all work done in Latin America and other so called 
nominally Christian countries. This was*done, we 
are reliably informed, because the Anglican Chureh 


‘made it the condition upon which it would partici- 


pate in the conference. 

A leading religious journal says: ‘‘A singular and 
significant incident happened. Bishop Brent, a clean- 
cut young Anglican from Canada, now Bishop of the 
Philippine Islands with an earnest, ringing voice, 
deplored the fact that the great Roman Catholic 
Church was not represented in the conference . . . 
There was an instant hush of evident surprise, but 
some moments after there came an applause that 
shook the roof of the venerable hall where John Knox 
had preached.” The editor further says: “Only the 
day before, as I sat in the old Saint Mary’s Cathedral 
and listened to the famous Bishop Gore of Birming- 
ham, very eminent among Anglicans, I heard the 
same regret that ‘our great sister communion of Rome 
is unrepresented with us in the mighty ecumenical 
meeting now being held in this city’. Mg 


Now if Romanism, in Latin America, is in any 
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sense Christianity, or is now teaching, or has ever 
taught Christian morals, there might be some reason 
for looking charitably upon this action of the con- 
ference.’ But every missionary in these countries 
knows how absolutely unchristian has been the teach- 
ing and work of this so called church in Spanish 
speaking countries. On this point I quote from 
various sources : 

Ruy Barbosa, the South American representative 
at the Hague conference and one of the most con- 
spicuous candidates for the presidency of Brazil, after 
Pennas’ death, wrote: 

“Romanism is not a religion, but a political organ- 
ization, and that too, the most vicious, the most 
unscrupulous and the most destructive of all political 
systems If Jesuitism is a perpetual con- 
spiracy against the peace that has for its basis liberty 
and parliamentary institutions, it is only because the 
infallible Pope hates all modern constitutions as 
being incompatible with the temporal power of the 
clergy.” 

Last year Robert E. Speer spent six months in 
a first-hand study of South America. He secured 
information from Roman priests, teachers and public 
men and concludes “that the Roman Catholic Church 
has not given the people Christianity. There are 
surely some,” he says, “who find peace and comfort 
and some who see Christ through all that hides Him 
and misrepresents Him but the testimony of the most 
temperate and open-minded men and women who 
were once themselves earnest Roman Catholics, is 
that there are few who they knew in the Church 
who know the facts of Christ’s life, and fewer still 
who know Christ” . . . “The central place is 
Mary’s” . “Tn the wall of the ancient Jesuit 
Chureh in Cuzco, known as the church of the Cam- 
pania, are cut the words, ‘Come unto Mary all ye 
who are burdened and weary with your sins and she 
will give you rest’.” 

R. E. Speer further says: “There are hundreds 
of men in South America today who declare that 
they never received any standard of purity or any 
power of righteousness until they heard the gospel 
from the evangelical missionaries.” 

Referring to the Roman Church in South America, 
he says: “It has waged no warfare against sin, it has 
not cried aloud. It has held its voice and been dumb 
before an immorality of which China would be 
ashamed.” 

Bishop Thomas B. Neely in his book on South 
America, says: “Romanism has been weighed in the 
balances and been found wanting. It is a religion 
in South America, but not a religion for South 
America. Neither Romanism or Paganism can save 
the continent. Both have failed.” | 

What must then be the feeling of the more than 
1,500 missionaries in Latin America, working as they 
are in the midst of this moral “basura,’”’ meeting all 
the opposition of the wily priests and the indifference 
of the people when they are told by this great fra- 


ternity that they can not be recognized as belonging 


to the brotherhood, and when the conference expressed 
the regret that the Roman Catholic Church was not 
represented in the meeting. 


More than 65 per cent. of American Friends are 
directly and almost exclusively engaged in the support 
of the mission work in Spanish speaking countries 
and yet no credit was given for it in the conference. 
Some of our own church papers have shown some- 
what of the spirit of regret at the non-representation 
of Rorianism in the conference. 

Friends! Can it be possible that the Chureh will 
turn its face from this needy field and from God’s 
leadings in it to follow the siren song of formalism 
although it be clothed in the garb of so-called con- 
cord. 


Holguin, Cuba. 


THE OLD HYMNS. 


There’s lots of music in ’em—the hymns of long ago, 

And when some gray-haired brother sings the ones I used to 
know, 

I sorter want to take a hand. I think of days gone by. 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand and cast a wistful eye!” 


There's lots of music in ’em—those dear, sweet hymns of old. 

With Aap oa bright of lands of light, and shining streets of 
gold; 

And I hear ’em ringing—singing, where mem’ry dreaming, 

“f stands, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strands.” 


They seem to sing forever of holier, sweeter days, 

When the lilies of the love of God bloomed white in all the 
ways; 

And I want to hear their music from the old-time meetin’s 
rise 

Till “I can read my title clear to mansions in the skies.” 


We never needed singin’-books in them old days—we knew 

The words, the tunes, of every one—the dear old hymn-book 
through! 

We didn’t have no trumpets then, no organs built for show. 

We aa sang to praise the Lord “from whom all blessings 
ow. 


An’ so I love the old hymns, and when my time shall come— 
Before the light has left me, and my singing lips are dumb, 
If I can hear ’em sing them then, I’ll pass without a sigh 

To “Canaan’s fair and happy land where my possessions lie.” 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


By unanimous action of the membership, Susie F. Wilcox 
will continue her work as pastor for another year at Sterling, 
Kan. 


Wm. J. Cleaver has moved from Quaker to Bloomingdale, 


-[nd., where he will serve the meeting as pastor for the com- 


ing year. 


M. Davis Brannon, who has served as pastor at Coloma, 
Ind., for more than two years, has accepted a call to serve a 
meeting in Colorado as pastor next year. 


Luke Woodard, Fountain City, Ind., gave an inspiring ser- 
mon at Coloma, Ind., on First-day morning, 28th ult., and at 
Bloomingdale in the evening of the same day. 


Walter W. Haviland, Lansdowne, Pa., and Dr. Edward 
Rhoads, Germantown, were present, by permission, at the 


- Meeting for Sufferings, in London, on the 2d inst. 
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lL. Clarkson Hinshaw was reappointed Superintendent of 
Evangelistic and Church Extension Work in Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, and $2,500 was pledged for the extension work. 


Elizabeth Murphy preached very acceptably on the 28th ult., 
in the morning, at Bloomingdale, and in the evening at 
Coloma, Ind. She has accepted a call to serve Coloma Meet- 
ing as pastor. 


Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame attended the meeting at 
Lynn, Ind., the 4th inst. Esther Frame preached morning and 
evening with her old-time vigor. Although veterans in the 
service, they are vigorous in enthusiasm. 


Lester C. Haworth, field representative of Earlham College, 
spoke First-day morning, the 11th inst. in the meeting at 
Noblesville, Ind. At present he is visiting the various meet- 
ings and communities of Friends throughout Indiana. 


Elizabeth McCoy, Coloma, Ind., passed her ninety-ninth 
milestone Eighth month 15th. Her children, grandchildren, 
great grandchildren, and great great grandchildren and other 
friends, to the number of 75, celebrated the day with a big 
picnic dinner. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington is now in London, and arrange- 
ments are being made for him to meet with English Friends 
early next month, probably on Tenth month 6th, the day pre- 
ceding the next Meeting for Sufferings, when Friends from all 
parts of the country are likely to be in London. 


A big reunion of students and friends of Bloomingdale 
Academy will be held Ninth month 2oth, at Bloomingdale, Ind. 
Several excellent speakers have been invited to participate in 
the program. The reunion will be held on the opening day 
of the school year. The academy building is being remodeled 
and refitted. Many important changes will be made in the 
departments of work. William and Caroline Hill, Chicago, 
Ill., are the new principals. 


H. A. Sutton, Bloomfield, Ont., Canada, writes: “I was 
much interested in visiting one of the early graveyards of 
Friends near Bloomfield, Ont., to see how many graves had 
been marked with just a slab of limestone cut smooth on one 
side and the initial and date scratched deeply on. The grave- 
yard is now known as Bowerman’s, and is situated on what 
was known as Bowerman’s Hill. The earliest date I found 
was 1822.” 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting convened the oth to I1th inst. 
Anna Thomas, Rachel Hill, Esther Cook, Luke Woodard and 
Charles Lescault, late of Cherokee, Okla., were in attendance. 
The clerk being absent, Daniel Lawrence was chosen clerk for 
the day. Nearly all the delegates were present. The annual 
reports occupied most of the time. An account of Leanah Hob- 
son’s work in North Carolina was received with interest. 
John and Nettie Riley were given certificates to California. 


The second Woodard reunion was held at Coloma, Ind., 
Eighth month 27th, and was a very interesting and profitable 
occasion. A quartette, composed of Julian Woodard, 
Edward M. Woodard, Dr. M. F. Woodard and W. C. Wood- 
ard, sang several appropriate selections. Luke Woodard, 
Fountain City, Ind., was present and gave an instructive 
address on “The Family History.” S. B. Woodard, Rockville, 
Ind.;. Ruth Woodard Newson, Elizabethtown; §. E. Woodard, 
Southport, Ind., and Anna M. Pretts, Wisconsin, filled places 
on the program. The next reunion will be held in 1912, the 
exact time and place to be determined by the Executive com- 
mittee. 


West Lake Quarterly Meeting was held at Moscow, Ont., 
the 3d and 4th inst. While the attendance was somewhat 
hindered on Seventh-day by the rain, the meetings on First- 
day were large and the interest was good. Annie Saylor, who 
has been in Wellington for the summer, was present and took 
an acceptable part in the meetings. The missionary meeting, 
on Seventh-day evening, was very good. A collection was 
taken, amounting to about $7.00. A blackboard talk on “Pro- 


portionate and Systematic Giving” appealed to many. -It 
showed how much could be done and how many causes could 
be helped out of an income of only $200, the tenth of which 
would be $20, or about 38-cents per week. 


Fred. Comfort, having served as pastor in the meeting at 
Bangor, lowa, for four years and feeling that his work there 
was done, has moved with his family to their home at Oska- 
loosa, lowa. A farewell social was held at the manse on the 
evening of the 17th inst. About 125 were present to express 
the best wishes of friends and neighbors. 

Nereus N. Hodgin, who has been pastor at Marshalltown, 
lowa, for the past two years, will succeed Fred. Comfort. He 
and his wife moved into the manse the 6th inst. N. N. 
Hodgin spent his boyhood days at Bangor and has many 
friends, who welcome him back. 


The Friends First-day school at Lynn, Mass., issued a 
neat wall card, inviting old and young to attend their school, 
especially “Rally Day,” Ninth month 18th. At the top of the 
card was a picture of the meeting-house, and at the bottom a 
calendar of the remaining First-days in 1910. Between the two 
the following: 

Study the BrstE because— 
It is good literature. 
It is read more than any other book. 
It is the most widely quoted book. 
It is studied by our greatest men. 
No education is complete without it. 
It tells you how to live a happy, successful life. 
It tells you how to obtain Eternal Life. 
It tells you about God and the future. 


Con aA SSeS dae 


Our friend, Joseph Elkinton, sent a marked copy of THE 
AMERICAN FRrigND, for Eighth month 4th to Archibald S. 
Warren, Pittsfield, Mass. The following is taken from his 
reply: 

“T have read the two articles which you have marked, 
‘Westtown School’ and ‘The Child Grew,’ and I have enjoyed 
both. Both articles show practical methods of dealing with 
the practical problems of- childhood and youth. I could not 
help feeling in the article on ‘Westtown School’ that the 
Society of Friends was fortunate in possessing a school which 
maintained the personal, friendly, family, Christian spirit. I 
have always felt in the Quakers whom I know that same sin- 
cere friendliness. J have seemed to stand before a fireplace, 
where the fire is burning brightly and where the room is warm 
and where a happy company surround the hearth. 

“T hope your Society will always be the open fireplace for all 
denominations, where the rest of us may gather to warm our 
fingers and toes and enjoy that fire which is kindled only by 
the eternal fire in the Spirit of God.” 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting was held the 
15th inst., at Medford Meeting-house, New Jersey. Anna 
Crawford, Philadelphia; Henry W. Outland, North Carolina; 
Benj. Vail, Media, Pa, and James Moon, Germantown, 
appeared in ministry and exhortation. The reading and 
answering of the first four queries as they appear in the 
revised discipline occupied most of the time of the meeting. 
A nominating committee was appointed to report in Twelfth 
month the names of Friends to have oversight of the indulged 
meeting at Atlantic City. These Friends are to serve three 
years. In the meeting for discipline, George Abbott, a leading 
dairyman of Philadelphia, who resides at Moorestown, N. J., 
spoke on the importance of attending mid-week meetings. He 
felt that while the sacrifice at times seemed great, the reward 
was abundant. Walter L. Moore, Moorestown, felt especially 
concerned that, if Friends would have the respect of other 
denominations, they should have charity for Christians who 
ae aye of our Society and for their appointed ministers of the 

ospel. s 

Among the other visitors in attendance were Zebedee 
Haines, West Grove; William Scattergood, West Chester; 
John Haines, Malvern; Doctor Martin, Bristol, and William 
Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 


Greensboro. Monthly Meeting has been greatly favored 
through the services of Charles E. Hiatt, Marion, Ind. In 
a series of meetings which he recently held there his messages 
deeply stirred the community. During his stay he visited 
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places of historical interest in the vicinity such as the “Guil- 
ford battle ground” and “old Springfield.” The latter place 
was at one time the home of the late Allen Jay. One of the 
features of Chas. E. Hiatt’s work was a special meeting, held 
the 4th inst., to which the business men of the city were 
invited. Several of these had been asked to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the thing of most importance to Greensboro 
today?” Chas. E. Hiatt used the replies as the basis for his 
address. The answer which impressed him especially was the 
word “men” (heavily underscored). Invitations were also 
sent to the pastors of the different churches and to members 
of their congregations, so that the main auditorium of the new 
meeting-hoise was well filled. 

President Hobbs, J. Franklin Davis and J. Edwin Jay, of 
Guilford College, had seats with the speaker on the platform. 
He chose as his text, “Quit ye like men’ and dwelt on the 
importance of character building. He also touched the prac- 
tical side of his question. He felt that if Greensboro people 
would get on better terms with the farmers and aid them in 
making their acres produce what they are capable of pro- 
ducing with modern methods of farming, that ere long trans- 
portation .nd manufacture would grow apace. 


Apropos of Samuel Buffum’s letter concerning the situation 
in Dover Monthly Meeting, which appeared in a recent item, 
William Dame, Lynn, Mass., writes: ‘Dover was my native 
town and I have good reason to remember the ‘old style meet- 
ing-house,’ for I used to attend meeting there in my child- 
hood days with my father and mother, Jonathan and Hannah 
Dame, who were really pillars and subsequently elders in the 
church. Father, though cashier of the Dover Bank, would 
leave his bank on Fourth-day forenoon to attend meeting, 
furnishing his children with dismissal notes from the district 
school near by that they might have the same privilege. How 
well we profited by it, perhaps, cannot be told. ‘That we left 
our mark there is in evidence to this day, I have been told, 
on the back of one of the seats, and some of us, if not all, have 
won a more creditable name since, I believe, in the way we 
have lived, I, for one, never having been able to depart from 
many of those early teachings from which so many of us as a 
Society of Friends have so manifestly departed. Whether the 
closing of these meeting-houses has anything to do with such 
unfaithfulness or not, I cannot tell, but it is with sadness that 
our wonderful heritage should be transferred to the Baptists. 
Let us hope it is only temporary expediency, but the sadness 
of it is that it seems to be in line with our own modern 
teaching on the line of unification of the churches. I cer- 
tainly believe in all the families of the earth being blessed. 
But let us maintain our own family, and enquire of the ‘Lord 
God of Israel, Why is this come to pass that there 
should be today one ¢ribe lacking in Israel?’—Judges 21: 3.” 


School work for the autumn term began at the Oakwood 
Seminary on Fourth-day, the 14th inst. It celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation with the largest enroll- 
ment for many years. This school was founded in 1706 at 
Nine Partners, Dutchess County, N. Y., by the Friends, under 
whose maiagement the school is still maintained. In 1858 the 
school was removed to Union Springs, N. Y., and in 1860 was 
incorporated. Z 

The faculty for the coming year remains the same as last, 
with a few exceptions. Elizabeth W. Paige, Lynn, Mass., suc- 
ceeds Ellen C. Keates, Des Moines, Iowa, as preceptress and 
teacher of Latin. Angelina Wood, Tamworth, N. H., who is 
just returning from a year of study in Germany and at Wood- 
brooke Settlement in England, is to have charge of the work 
in music and elocution. 

The buildings have been thoroughly renovated during the 
summer and many improvements made in the equipment. The 
new steam heating plant and the new electric lighting plant 
proved their value last year, and are in excellent condition. 
Steam heat has been installed in Gramercy Hall, replacing the 
hot-air heater. The interior of Gramercy Hall has been refin- 
ished and furnished with new equipment for boarding pupils. 
The management have authorized the principal to proceed with 
the inauguration of courses in agriculture and domestic 
science as soon as suitable arrangements can be made. ‘The 
seminary farm will afford ample opportunity for practical 
demonstration and observation of methods and processes in 
agriculture. Funds have been donated for purchasing a first- 
class modern opaque projection stereopticon with microscopic 
and vertical projection attachments. ‘These and other things 
indicate a prosperous year and a bright outlook for Oakwood. 


Eunice Hadley Carter, daughter of Ira and Jane Blair 
Hadley, and wife of Jacob C. Carter, whose obituary appears 
in this issue, was a pioneer Friend in Kansas. She was born 
in Monrovia, Montgomery County, Ind., Eighth month 7, 1834. 
She attended a Friends school near Monrovia, called West 
Union. This school was taught a part of the time by Dr. Can- 
non, father of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, who was for many 
years her classmate. 

She was an apt student and always stood at the head of her 
class and received a thorough common school education, and 
was ready for college, but did not attend on account of the 
straightened circumstances of her father. He was a merchant 
in Monrovia and postmaster of the same city, and, in addition 
to the general housework that fell to her lot, she was of much 
assistance to her father in the store and postoffice. 

In the crisis of 1853, her father was a heavy loser upon ship- 
ments of live stock, which he made to his agent in Cincinnati. 

Early in the spring of 1855 she took a boat at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and moved with her father and younger brother, ten 
years of age, to Johnson County, Kan., where they rented a 
farm of a Shawnee Indian. 

Her mother, who was badly afflicted with rheumatism, was 
left with the remainder of the family to come overland by 
ox team, which they did in the following fall. Meanwhile her 
father took a claim on the Cottonwood River, near the town 
of Emporia, and there the family settled, leaving her in John- 
son County with an Indian family to teach the daughter the 
art of housekeeping. She afterwards came on and joined the 
family on the claim, but her father, not being accustomed to 
farm work and hardships of frontier life, soon sickened and 
died, leaving to her the full care of an invalid mother and the 
younger portion of the family. 

She was a resident of Kansas for over fifty-five years and 
of Garden City twenty-six years. 

She was for many years an active member of Cottonwood 
Quarterly Meeting, in Lyon County, and served that meeting 
as clerk, and was an elder in the Garden City Monthly Meet- 


ing. 


MARRIED. 


Wuirtr-Patcr.—At Friends Meeting-house, Lynn, Mass., 
Ninth month 7, 1910, Henry Alva White, a member of High 
Point (N. C.) Meeting, and Alice Browning Paige, a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 


DIED. 


CARPENTER.—In Richmond, Ind., Eighth month 31, 1910, 
Walter T. Totten Carpenter, in the one hundredth year of his 
ae. He was a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting for 
fifty-three years; an Elder: over fifty years and until his 
death, a member of the Representative Meeting (now the 
Permanent Board) ever since 1864. Superintendent of 
Earlham College about fifteen years, and afterwards a trustee 
for thirteen years—until 1893. In many other respects he was 
a very remarkable man. 


Carter—At her home, near Garden City, Kan., Eighth 
month 27, 1910, Eunice Hadley Carter, wife of Jacob V. 
Carter, aged seventy-six years. The deceased was a birthright 
Friend and a prominent member of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


Frits.—At his home, Charlottesville, Ind., Seventh month 
29, 1910, Zachariah Fries, nearly eighty years of age. He was 
a faithful member of Charlottesville Meeting. 


LInepack.—At his home, in Charlottesville, Ind., Eighth 
month 2, 1910, Lewis Lineback, aged seventy-one years. He 
was a charter member of Charlottesville Meeting and very 
faithful. 


SueELBy.—Near Charlottesville, Ind., Seventh month 3, I9gI0, 
Hazel Lewis Shelby, daughter of Perry and Flora Lewis, and 
wife of Raymond Shelby, aged twenty-one years. She was a 
member of Charlottesville Meeting. 


Stupss.—At the home of her daughter, in Clark County, 
Kan., Ninth month 1, 1910, Elizabeth M. Stubbs, widow of 
Joseph H. Stubbs, in her eighty-first year. She was a devout 
Christian, and for a number of years an elder of Sterling 
Monthly Meeting, Kan., to which place she was taken for 
burial. 


Wooparo.—At Prairie Center, Kan., Eighth month 13, 1910, 
John Woodard, in his eighty-sixth year. This death marks 
the passing of another pioneer Kansas Friend. 
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Che International Desson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON I. TENTH MONTH 2, IQIO. 
THE WISE AND FOOLISH 
VIRGINS. 

Matthew 25: 1-13. 


GotpEN TEx?t.—Be ye therefore ready also: 
for the Son of Man cometh at an hour when 
ye think not. Luke 12: 4o. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 26. The wise and 


foolish virgins. Matt. 25: 1-13. 
Third-day. Be ready. Luke 12: 32-40. 
Fourth-day. The closed door. Luke. 13: 


18-20. 


Fifth-day. “I never knew you.” Matt 7: 


12-23. 
Sixth-day. Waiting and watching. Mark 13: 
24-37. 
Seventh-day. Expectation. 2 Pet. 3: 
First-day. Hold fast. Rev. 3: 7-13. 


Time.—The crucifixion week, A. D. 30. 


Place—The Mount of Olives. (See 
Matt. 24: 3.) 


Spoken to.—His disciples. 


Parallels—None. 

This is one of the most striking and 
most familiar parables of our Lord. 
The setting is thoroughly oriental, and 
graphic and true to life in all its details. 
The Eastern weddings were often, per- 
haps generally, in the evening. The 
bridegroom went to the house of the 
bride, and took her to his own home. 
The streets were unlighted and it was 
needful to carry lights of some kind. 
When all was ready the procession was 
formed. This might be early or late 
according as the festivities were short 
or prolonged. 

As with other parables, the caution 
is important, not to try to make the 
parable illustrate more than was in- 
tended, or to think that every detail has 
some special spiritual meaning, 

1. “Then.” “When the Son of Man 
Cometh.” “Ten” a complete number 
among the Jews. Ten made a congrega- 
tion. “Virgins.” Friends of the bride. 
“Lamps.” The lamp used in those days 
was somewhat like a small bowl and 
required frequent replenishing. “To 
meet the bridegroom.” To join the pro- 
cession going to the bride. The virgins 
represent believers. 

2. There is no lesson to be taken 
from the equal division; it is simply to 
emphasize two classes. 

3, 4. The wise took oil with them to 
use if there should be delay; they were 
prudent or foresighted, as the word 
“wise” means usually in Scripture. The 
foolish did not have foresight but trusted 
that all would be right. There have 
been many interpretations as to what is 
intended by oil, Perhaps it is the grace 
of God or the continual dependence 
upon God which is the daily strength 
of the Christian. It is not enough to 
enter the Kingdom it is to be lived in 
day by day, and this is only possible by 
daily supplies of spiritual food and 
strength. We need “daily light on the 
daily path.” 

5. “They all slumbered and_ slept.” 
They had to wait longer than they ex- 
pected. Note that it was not wrong 
to sleep while waiting—the wise slept 
as well as the foolish. We are not to 
be unduly anxious or nervous about the 
future. _ 

6. There is a 


bridegroom !” 


I-14. 


_ cry. “Behold, the 
It is startling in its sud- 


denness. It is not said who made the 
cry, the fact is all that is needful. 
7. The small lamps were “going out.” 


8. The foolish now recognize their 
error. 

g. “Peradventure there will not be 
enough for us and you.’ R. V. The 
question has often been,raised. Was not 
this selfish? Should not the wise have 
shared their oil with the foolish? The 
parable cannot be pushed to extremes; 
if the lesson were to teach external 
things then the stricture has a force; 
but as it is intended to teach spiritual 
things it cannot be pressed. If the oil 
represents, as it seems to do, grace, then 
it cannot be transferred one from an- 
other. “Give us of your oil, is a request 
which no religious person can grant; he 
can only teach how the oil can be ob- 
tained. It must be bought by personal 
experience’—“buy for yourselves” from 
Him who only can supply it, “without 
money and without price.” Neither is 
God’s grace anything which we can bor- 
row. Every man must live by his own 
faith and his own grace. The wise 
virgins gave the foolish virgins the best 
advice that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. We must not lay too much 
stress on the fact that it was midnight; 
neither is it needful to think with some 
that the words were spoken in irony. 
The fact to be noted is, the impossibility 
of supplying another. 

10. “And while they went to buy.” 
The parable does not state whether the 
foolish were successful or not; it is not 
needful for the lesson. They were not 
ready to join the procession at the time 
when they should have been ready, 

to. “While.”. They may not have had 
to go very far, but it was too far for 
them to get back. “Ready.” Properly 
equipped in every way; in this case it 
was having the burning lamps with 
sufficient oil for the rest of the way. 
“Marriage feast.” R. V. “And the 
door was shut.” To those within, it 
meant uninterrupted joy; to those with- 
out, it meant gloom and sorrow. 

11. “Aiterward came also the other 
virgins.” It is not stated whether they 
had secured oil or not, though the in- 
ference is that they had not. They 
hoped to get in, “Lord, Lord open to 
us.” They beg the bridegroom to let 
them in. 

12. “I know you not.” I do not 
recognize you as members of the com- 
pany. You are too late now. Note 
that this teaches that “the mere wish 
to enter the Kingdom, and eyen the re- 
quest to be allowed to enter, is of as 
little avail as the exhorting others to 
enter, when the prescribed conditions of 
obtaining admission have been persist- 


ently neglected.” (Compare Matthew 
Wisi Q2i) 
13. “Watch, therefore, for ye know 


not the day nor the hour.” R. V. The 
best manuscripts omit the concluding 
words as given in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. They are not really needful as 
they are already implied. 


Primarily intended of the coming of 
the Lord, the words have a wider mean- 
ing also. Readiness for whatever may 
come is a‘great thing, and the way to 
gain it is by training the character. God 


offers us the means; He daily offers us | 


“grace to help in every need ;” strength, 
power, but.we must do something our- 


selves; we must take it—buy it by self- 
denial. With His grace in our hearts 
and in our lives we are ready for any- 
thing. The work and preparation of a 
life cannot be squeezed into a day or 
less time. In the primary and deeper - 
meaning—the day of the Lord—“the 
only certain way to be ready on that 
day, is that you be ready upon every 
day.” 


Christian Endeavor 
[Communications for this department 


should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 2, IQIO. 
SELF-CENTERED OR CHRIST- 
CENTERED? 

Phil mausets 3 sy su 
(Consecration meeting.) 


{ 11-13. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Ninth month 26. The fate of 
selfishness, Num, 16: 1-14; 31-33. 


Third-day. Doing one’s own will. Jonah 1: 


rT 
. 


17. 
aati, The mind of the flesh. Rom. 8: 


on 
1 


gp ss : 
Fifth-day. Living Christ. Col. 3: 1-14. 
Sixth-day. The power within. 1 Cor. 12: 


7-21. 

Seventh-day. Christ in the heart. Eph. 3: 
14-21. 

There is a sense in which the choice 
of the control of life is made once for 
all, as a final and unchanging purpose; 
and if one should say, “I will try obedi- 
ence for a time as an experiment, though 
I expect presently to turn back to my 
own will and ordering of things,’ we 
would say he never had chosen anything ~ 
but his own will, had never given God 
a chance with his life, and was making 
no real trial of obedience. Yet after all 
our first surrender, sincere and com- 
plete as it may and should be, there is 
the continuing choice demanded, to do 
today the thing that belongs to the day 
and not slight it or reject it because 
it is not the ultimate ideal of attainment 
and _ possibility. : 

The old theologians disputed and di- 
vided on the question of whether Jesus 
was unable to sin, or whether, with 
power to choose, He was able to keep 
from sinning. For ourselves we have 
His own word that we are always 
capable of sinning, but that by watching 
and prayer we may choose righteousness 
and live righteously. So we are called 
upon to consecrate by daily choice the 
life, that has been made over to Him, 
the alternative being a self-willing choice 
that puts the whole motive force of life 
on a wrong basis. 

Schools are opening all over our land, 
and the pupils who will profit by their 
attendance are those who enter into the 
spirit of obedience to the regulations 
and conditions of school life. Unless 
the instructors are wiser than the pupils, 
it is idle for the latter to be present. 
The college must be faculty-centered, 
and not pupil-centered; for it is to be 
under the guidance of a superior wis- 
dom and skill that the sacrifices of the 
student years are made. So in accept- 
ing Christ, it is not a matter only of © 
taking His plans, but of carrying out 
His: will in all ways, else we miss just 
as the rebellious boy and idle girl miss 
when they set their wrong choices 
against the plan and purpose of the 
school. Jonah not only imperiled his 


9G», 3010: ;, 


own mission, but the ship in which he 
went. Korah and Dathan and Abiram 
involved others in their own calamity; 
while Paul wrought safety for a ship 
load by his faith and obedience, as Noah 
preserved a seed of the race by his. 
“Live for self, we live in vain; live for 
Christ, we live again,”—or rather contin- 
ually. 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 598.) 

perience. His work as president of 
Princeton University has been quite as 
exacting as any that can fall to the 
Governor of New Jersey. Yet he has 
never lost his touch with public events, 
and his Democracy is neither merely 
traditional nor merely scholastic, but 
the reasoned result of a life of study 
and observation. He is not only the 
most distinguished citizen of New Jer- 
sey at this time; he is the one most 
conspicuously qualified both to be a 
political leader in the State and to be- 
come a leader in the new movement 
for the protection of constitutional gov- 
ernment in the nation. ; 


The issue which created considerable 


heat in the recent Conservation Con- 
PUZZLED. 
HARD WORK, SOMETIMES, TO RAISE CHIL- 
DREN. 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accu- 
rate, in selecting the right kind of food 
to fit the body, than that of adults. 
Nature works more accurately through 
the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy 
had long been troubled with weak diges- 
tion. We could never persuade him to 
take more than one taste of any kind of 
cereal food. He was a weak little chap 
-and we were puzzled to know what to 
feed him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
Well, you never saw a child eat with 
such a relish, and it did me good to see 
him. From that day on it seemed as 
though we could almost see him grow. 
He would eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
and supper, and I think he would have 
liked the food for dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance’ is 
something wonderful. 

“My husband had never fancied cereal 
foods of any kind, but he became very 
fond of Grape-Nuts and has been much 
improved in health’since using it. 

“We are now a healthy family, and 
naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who were 
formerly afflicted with rickets. I was 
satisfied that the disease was caused by 
lack of proper nourishment. They 
showed it. So I urged her to use Grape- 
Nuts as an ‘experiment, and the result 
was almost magical. 

“They continued the food and today 
both children are well and strong as any 
children in this city, and, of course, my 
friend is a firm believer in Grape-Nuts, 
for she has the evidence before her eyes 
every day.” ; 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? .A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human in- 
terest. 
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The Provident Life = Trust Co. 
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Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 
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gress at St. Paul was the question as to 
whether there should be national super- 
vision or State control of natural re- 
sources. With the former group are 
allied such popular leaders as Theodore 
Rooseveit and Gifford Pinchot; with the 
latter, Chief Forester Henry R. Graves, 
and the railroad president, James J. Hill. 
The congress finally adopted a “piatform 
which stands for a Government repre- 
senting genuine democracy as opposed to 
special privilege; for a development of 
the natural resources of the country 
‘consistent both with current welfare 
and with the perpetuity of our people;’ 


for Federal control of all water powers | 


and all streams upon which water pow- 
ers depend, and for the protection of the 
waters of the country from contamina- 
tion; for the extension of the irrigation 
work of the Federal Government, and 
for the retention in the hands of the 
Federal or State authorities of the drain- 
age of swamp, and overflow land; for 
the public ownership, preferably Fed- 
eral, of coal, phosphate, and other min- 
eral lands, to be developed by private 
capital on the leasehold system; for the 
maintenance and extension of the Na- 
tional Forest Service; for the protection 
of migratory birds and wild game ani- 
mals; for the instruction of school chil- 
dren in the fundamental doctrines of 
conservation; for effective child labor 
legislation; for co-operative work on the 
part of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to preserve and improve the 


fertility of the soil by scientific meth- | 


ods; for the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Public Health; and for 
the adequate maintenance of a perma- 
nent National Conservation Commission. 
While it is clear that the sentiment of 
the congress was in favor of the 
strengthening of Federal control, the 


platform quite as specifically urges the | 


development of the conservation move- 
ment within the separate States, and the 
cordial co-operation of State and Fed- 
eral authorities in carrying on the con- 
seryation work” 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN tgro. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


A SCHOOLBOY’S COMPLAINT. 


Boys didn’t have so much to learn 
A thousand years ago. 

The school books then held only half 
The stuff we've got to know. 


With fewer kings an’ wars an’ things, 
The list of dates was small. 

Boys learnt those days—an’ Presidents 
They didn’t have at all. 


An’ jogaphry—there wasn’t near 
The lands there are today; 

I think they find new countries so 
Boys won’t have time to play. 


It’s getting worser all the time— 
Then sudden clears his brow— 
But ain’t I glad I ain’t a boy 
A thousand years from now. 


—Boston Transcript. 


At a public school the children were 
training for the annual flag day celebra- 
tion. One boy, in order to show good 
reason why he should take a prominent 
part in the ceremonies, said that he had 
a real gun; another had a pistol; a small 
girl had a flag, and so on. 

Finally, one tow-haired lad of six 
came up to the teacher, and stood wait- 
ing for her to see him. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked. 

“T has.a union suit,” he said—Youths’ 
Companion. 
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FINANCIAL 


Y|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


|ELLSWORTH AAD JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Oh. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation, Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long .nd suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished, 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not ganey satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 
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TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
i118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


MR. BUSINESS MAN 


gq Your “publicity printing’ is the 
kind we’re after. The printing about 
which you’re particular. Won’t you 
give us a call? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert Street =tet Philadelphia 


| corners, red under gold edges, silic headband and marker, extra 


1010 Arch St. 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloth, . . . $1.00 
(postage 8c. extra) 


THE GARDEN 
HRIMER 


GREAT PICTURES 
AS eee ge H 


ERS 
GRACE TABOR 
AND 


GARDNER ‘TEALL Henry e. she kson 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


 HURLBUTS |e 

| HANDY 
BIBLE. | 

}ecrctoPEDIA 


Octavo. 
Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


Tra acral Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 


grained lining. 
Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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Reaction 


U E know the joy when the tide comes in, 
And fills some lonely cave 

With a deep, strong, life-giving flood 

To purify and lave, 

Till the mighty beat of ocean’s heart 

Can be felt in each rippling Wave. 


We know the blank when the tide goes out, 
Ebbs away to the far-off shore, 

How the empty caves breathe a deadly chill 
From the rocky walls and floor; 

Where dank sea-weeds and broken shells 
Seem more barren than before. 


We know the joy ; we know the pain ; 
But a deeper life have we: 

A fulness in an emptiness; 

In loss, a gain to be; 

Past the rhythmic pulse of moral tides, 
Life, death—one changeless sea. 
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Events and Comments 


— 


A Chicago minister has quit his pulpit 
for the vaudeville stage. Perhaps his 
type of preaching fitted him for the 
change. At any rate, the Washington 
Herald remarks, aptly, that the loss to 
vaudeville is the pulpit’s gain. 


As the time comes around for schools 
and colleges to open for another year’s 
work, the records of hazing begin to 
appear once more. From the standpoint 
of college instructors and presidents 
this disgrace is especially cutting, for 
it is a poor example of what upper- 
classmen have gained during their stay 
at college. The pranks are generally 
stupid and old, often dangerous, and 
always silly. It will be a fair day 
when hazing is entirely stamped out and 
students so inclined are taught that 
actions forbidden to rowdies on the 
street are not permitted to rowdies in 
college. 


It should be encouraging to Friends 
especially to find frequently such ex- 
pressions as the following (Philadelphia 
Record) appearing in the public press: 

“President Taft insists on the warlike 
Roosevelt policy of two Dreadnoughts 
a year, notwithstanding the enormous 
expenditure for what ts not needed for 
the defense of a brave nation of 90,000,- 
000 people even if they had a real instead 
of an imaginary enemy. At the same 
time he urges the expenditure of vast 
sums, beginning with $14,000,000, to erect 
bristling fortifications at both entrances 
of the Panama Canal. Of what use is 
a great navy if it is incapable of de- 
fending the Panama Canal from any 
enemy? Possibly it is feared that some 
enemy will rain dynamite upon the canal 
from a fleet of aeroplanes, in which 
case the navy would be of no use. But 
the neutral Suez Canal, without a gun 
to defend it, is a standing protest against 
the wanton waste of public money in 


fortifying the international waterway 
through Panama.” 
The following from the Pittsburg 


Christian Advocate furnishes food for 
thought: 

“There are weary, discouraged mor- 
tals in every town and small city who 


have not been able to see Christ in the 
people who profess to be His followers, 
and if so little a thing as keeping out of 
the stores on Saturday night will help 
convince them, surely every woman who 
calls herself a Christian can arrange so 
to do. 

“Instead of making the last night in 
the week a source of weariness to others, 
we had better go back to the old custom 
that made it a time of preparation for 
the Sabbath, when ‘everything in the 
home was peaceful and orderly, and the 
‘day of all the week the best’ was ushered 
in in calm and restfulness. Of course, 
the stores will not be enabled to close 
early the next week, but in time the 
little leaven will leaven the whole lump, 
and merchants and their helpers will be 
enabled to enjoy the Sunday morn- 
ing services because Christian men and 
women, especially the latter, had a 
Saturday night religion as well as a 
Sunday one.” 


The newspapers are naturally full of 
cartoons and editorials concerning the 
great Democratic victory .in Maine. A 
leading Democratic newspaper glories 
in the event after this fashion: 

“This is the most tremendous political 
upheaval that has taken place in any 
distinctively New England State since 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for 
President. It foreshadows overwhelm- 
ing Republican disaster throughout the 
country on November 8th. 

“Tf the Republicans can not hold 
Maine, what can they do in Ohio? 
What can they do in Indiana? What 
can they do in New York? What can 
they do in New Jersey and Connecticut? 
What can they do in any State where 
there is a strong, aggressive Democratic 
party?” 

A Republican paper seeks to analyze 
the causes, and speaks as follows: 

“The work of the insurgents in Con- 
gress and outside has created suspicion 
and factional antagonism, and these have 
been fostered rather than allayed within 
the past few weeks by influences which 
should have been directed toward the 
restoration of harmony among Repub- 
licans. President Taft has done every- 
thing within reason to save his party 
from the consequences of the reckless 
folly of some of its leaders, but he has 
had to encounter hostility from unex- 
pected quarters, and his efforts have not 
yet been followed by the success that 
was reasonably hoped for.” 

Meanwhile the independent reader 
will do his own thinking—and voting. 


The Literary Digest reprints the fol- 
lowing interesting article on the mystery 
of quicksand: 

“A certain amount of unnecessary 
mystery seems to surround this matter. 
I hasten to point out that the grains of 
quicksands appear to be in no way extra- 
ordinary. Nevertheless, the fact  re- 
mains that sand in certain localities 
upon the coast readily gives way under 
a load. Instances are recorded where a 
cart driven over a wet shore has rapidly 
disappeared below the surface. The 
general opinion seems to be that this is 
due to a soft underlying layer of clay 
or mud, which, no doubt, in some in- 
stances is the true explanation, Mr. 
Carus-Wilson, who is an expert in these 
matters, pointed out to me recently, 
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however, that another factor may be the 
imprisoning of gas between the grains, 
due to decomposition of organic matter.. 

“Tt must also be borne in mind that 
any surface in so good a contact with 
wet sand that the air is excluded will be 
held fast by atmospheric pressure; and, 
further, that an object so situated, and 
tilted this way and that, will rapidly be- 
come embedded and swallowed up. It 
is by this simple process that the cele- 
brated Goodwin Sands have claimed so 
many victims. A large percentage of 
the vessels stranded upon them, how- 
ever, float safely off on the résing tide, 
but now and then one is caught and 
doomed. In the past they have been 
responsible for many a shipping tragedy; 
and there is a pathetic interest attaching 
to the fact that ribs and other remains 
of ships, long lost and forgotten, some- 
times reappear for a time above the sur- 
face. Since the advent of steam, it is, 
happily, a rare occurrence for a vessel 
to be lost upon a sandbank. 

“In 1849 boring operations were car- 
ried out on the Goodwins by the engi- 
neering staff of Trinity House. The 
deputy master and brethren, whose gen- 
erous offer of assistance on all matters 
relating to this subject I gratefully 
acknowledge, have kindly lent a model 
made at the time, which shows the nature 
of the sand found at increasing depths. 
Solid chalk was reached at 80 feet below 
the surface.” 


“What can I do for my little boy so 
that he won’t want to eat between 
meals ?” - 

“Have the meals _ficker 


together, 
mamma.”—E xchange. 


The American Frien 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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KEEP THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Those who are most deeply interested in the future 
of their own denominations are taking anxious 
account of the available resources. They count up 
the number of members, they estimate the value of 
the church property, they watch for signs of revival, 
they study the prevailing doctrinal tendencies, but 
they too often forget the greatest of all the visible 
resources—the continuous supply of new lives, which 
renew the Church and give fresh power to humanity. 
There can be no more important problem than that 
of winning and keeping those who are given to us 
by birth. The churches that know best how to do 
that are the ones which have the greatest future 
promise, because a church which can carry its own 
children into a genuine religious life will be the one 
which will be most likely to make a powerful appeal 
to other young people in the neighborhood. 

The work of winning and keeping the children 
must begin in the family. If fathers and mothers 
are passive and unconcerned, the greatest opportunity 
of giving the child a religious bent will be lost. The 
_ earliest years are the most important ones. The 
plastic life is easily impressed, and often the entire 
attitude toward religion is settled before the child 
comes much under the influence of the organized 
Church. Parents themselves have, to a great extent, 
the future of the Church in their own hands. Chil- 
dren know almost by intuition what their parents 
care for most, and they soon feel and catch the drift 
of home influences. Our first practical conclusion is: 
The best way to make good Friends of our children 
is to make the parents genuine Friends. 

‘But the Church has also a very important part in 
settling the final religious attitude of children and 
young people. To a certain point children go with 
their parents. They think as their parents think, and 
they form their ideals largely upon the models which 
are constantly before them in the home. 
less, there comes a period sooner or later when they 
begin to question and think for themselves. They 
have certain needs of mind and soul which seem to 
them very important, and it is never safe to ignore 


those needs. They hear religion widely discussed. 


They do much thinking. They listen to a great | 


variety of lectures, and they learn of other forms of 


| appeal of the Church upon them. 


Neverthe- 


religion besides the one into which they were brought 
by the accident of birth. Now comes the critical 
test. Can the Church of their birth continue to sat- 
isfy them, and can it draw them into living relation 
with itself ? 
its young people, so that they will say, with clear 
insight, ““Thy religion shall be my religion and thy 
God shall be my God ?” 
tests of the power of a religious denomination. 
Friends have thought altogether too little of such 
questions in the past. They have tacitly assumed 
that the children were bound to take what satisfied 
the fathers and mothers, and they made little effort 


Can it minister to the higher life of 


This is one of the greatest 


to appreciate the point of view or inner needs of 
their life in its formative stages. We are just waking 
up to the real situation, and we are discovering that 
one of our large tasks is that of making our own 
religion grip the hearts and lives of our offspring, in 
short, that there are deep problems even in birthright 
membership, if the Church does its duty. Our young 
people will not drift into Quakerism; they will not 
make powerful Friends just from the law of heredity. 
They must be definitely won over by the positive 
influences of their families and by the powerful 
They will be kept 
in the end and will be turned into spiritual timber 
because they discover that their own Church “speaks 
to their condition” and furnishes them a real spiritual 
home. The second conclusion, then, is: If we expect 
to make good Friends of our young people, we must 
minister to their actual needs and make them feel 
that there is no better place to get their souls fed than 
in the meeting to which they belong. R. M. J. 


YOUNG BUSINESS MEN. 


Full often is warning sounded against. becoming 


‘so absorbed in secular things that religious things 


are neglected—and, verily, there is such a danger. 
Yet there is room for pointing out a different phase 
of the life problem. In the course of human events 
some people, especially young people, must for cer- 


tain years of their lives bear heavy burdens in busi- 


ness activities. For a period they cannot give the 
attention to the direct work of the Church that can 
be given by older people or those of greater leisure. 
This writing is to emphasize the fact that “daily, 
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dusty toil” may become the King’s work if it is done 
in His name. Here is a word of cheer for the 
strong, upright young man pressing hard ahead in 
the rush of business life. 

In one of thé dreary genealogical lists of the Old 
Testament the writer pauses to give some extra details 
about certain descendants of Judah: ‘These were 
the potters, the inhabitants of Netaim and Gederah; 
there they dwelt with the king for his work.” These 
were common men, in a very common business, just 
potters by trade—but they got extra mention from 
the old annalist because they were potters to the 
king, and reckoned of the royal household. 

It was passing great in the old days to do the 
commonest kind of service for the king. The cup- 
bearer and the chief butler, the chamberlain and 
Many a titled 
family of Europe today dates from the time when 
an old ancestor did some common task—for the king. 

Beautiful is the lesson taught by the ancient cus- 
tom. Many a young business or professional man 
today, doing his daily task honestly and well, bearing 
the testimony of a white life in market-place and 
counting-room, is to be reckoned of the royal house- 
hold, is dwelling with the King for His work. 

The line between secular and religious things is 
not so sharp as it is sometimes made to seem. Indeed, 
it would be a splendid thing if Christians could 
so live that there would be no line at all. The writer 
knows of a boy who first experienced the touch of 
God’s spirit one evening when he was at his regular 
task of lighting street lamps. He spent more time 
at his job that evening, polished the globes a little 
brighter than usual and trimmed the wicks with 
greater care. Then, in the joy of spirit that came 
from doing his task well, he felt that God was pleased 
with him, and in the twilight he whispered a little 
prayer that he might always please God with his 
work. 

A great scholar, who had been absorbed for years 
in research study, confided to a friend that, although 
he had been withdrawn by the stress of his labor 
from active Church work, he had always gotten 
spiritual uplift from the realization that he was doing 
a necessary task honestly and thoroughly, as in the 
sight of God. 

So it is that the God of the Christian is to be 
found in the daily haunts of the workers. It was 
a glad day for the world- when the great soul of 
St. Francis came winging back to the eternal truth 
that the King of Kings is to be found not in a monas- 
tery, apart from men, but in the grime and dust 
and blood and suffering of daily life. 


the lady in waiting were great people. 


The so-called “Lost Saying” of Jesus is authentic, 
at least in spirit: “Raise the stone, and there thou 
shalt find me. Cleave the wood, and there am I.” 
Henry Van Dyke has builded upon this sentence his 
fine story of Felix. The young man first withdrew 
from the haunts of men and sought the Christ by 
the hermit’s cell on the distant mountainside. But 
there he found Him not. Then he turned again to 
the hard round of daily labor; he took his place 
among the builders, sharing their toil and trouble 
and serving among them in the ministry of kind 
words and deeds. There, at last, in the hurry and 
confusion of the workers he met the Christ whom he 
had never found in his life of solitude. And the 
poet reaches the climax of his great theme in the 
words: 

“This is the gospel of labor, 
Ring it ye bells of the kirk, 

The Lord of Love came down from above, 
To live with the men that work.” 

It would be well if young Friends in business life 
could be encouraged with this thought. It would 
go far toward helping them to make their “daily lives 
a prayer”; ultimately they would respond with an 
increase of active Church service. 

One young man is pressed to his utmost with heavy 
business cares. Yet his daily life is exemplary. 
Pure, honest, straightforward, humble, his life must 
be a perennial sermon to his business associates. He 
is a Christian, too, and known as a member, attender 
and supporter of the Church. But a few zealous 
friends would almost convince him that he is 
un-Christian because he does not drop part of his 
daily task and devote the time to active religious 
propaganda. Such a program would work havoc in 
many a young man’s career and ruin the business 
prospects of some who would otherwise become the 
most substantial supporters of Christian activities. 
In the economy of God some division of labor is 
possible in building the walls of Zion; and it is 
serious business to convince any honest worker that 
he is not in the service of the King. 

The example just given is typical. Similar cases 
could be cited by many a reader of these lines. 
Christian business men need to be encouraged, not 
discouraged. They should be reckoned among God’s 
noblemen. A word of commendation, unaccom- 
panied by criticism or advice, would sometimes be 
to them “as rivers of water in a dry place.” Many 
such a one might date the beginning of a real 
spiritual advance from the time when some saint of 
God said to him: “Be of good cheer; you are about 
the King’s business.” 
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For the Spirit of the Most High is with every 
honest toiler. Whether a man lifts the stone, or 
cleaves the wood, or stands at the helm of some great 
business enterprise, if he does it as in the sight of 
God, he may therein and thereby be reckoned a mem- 
ber of the royal household, and dwell with the King 
for His work. R. W. K. 


[For THe American FRrienp.] 


OUR PERVERTED HERITAGE. 


BY ELLISON R. PURDY. 


The well-worn clothes of our departed Aen 
are not commonly reckoned as the chief item of their 
legacy. Too often when we speak of “Our Quaker 
Heritage” we are disposed to think of the second- 
hand clothing which once arrayed their living 
thoughts; the peculiarities in custom and costume; 
the quaint phrases which formed the code of their 
confession; the formulas, at first original and uncon- 
ventional, which stated their faith; the Friendly 
appearance; the little sum of distinguishing marks 
that separated them from the worldly; their cireum- 
cision, so to speak. 

For generations our people have dusted this well- 


preserved clothing and displayed it to the world as. 


“Principles of Friends”; have conducted a continu- 
ous rummage sale, and, finding few purchasers among 
the children of the world, haye left the stock to suc- 
ceeding generations of those possessing the birthright. 

Is there not a fundamental error at the root of 
such a conception of our Quaker heritage? Those 
early Friends dared to be different from other peoples, 
different from those who preceded them, different 
from those around them. By what metamorphosis 
in the court of probate has this priceless treasure of 
their independence been changed into slavish imita- 
tion of the fathers ? 

In some particulars we have simply reacted from 
the standards of the pioneers. They were inspired 
by the freedom of non-conformity. How was this 
exchanged for the straight-jacket of conformity ? 

The early Friends dared to think for themselves ; 
dared to reject éustoms and ceremonies which had 
stood for ages; dared to make startling claims as to 
each soul’s relation to God. They were understood 
to be opposing the standards and authorities of their 
times; counted as innovators, heretics; vigorously 
denounced and severely punished. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, we, the supposed beneficiaries of their 
spirit, are often found afraid to think for ourselves 
and unwilling for other men to think for themselves; 
have, indeed, appointed ourselves as the special 
‘guardians of conventional formulas, violently 
denouncing from pulpit and press those who dare to 
state the truth in a little different way; anxious to 
exclude from all fellowship those who lisp when they 
undertake to say “shibboleth” ; developing a suspicion 
of all who have any educational equipment, and thus 
seeking to force from the ranks those who might prove 
to be the strong defenders of the faith. A ‘few defi- 


‘to one-half price. 


nitions and formulas, probably not one of. them to 
be found in the Scriptures, are applied like a tailor’s 
rule, and one is proven to be a fit or a misfit by these 
measurements. 

Nor is such a reaction necessary or conducive to 
sound faith, unless Quakerism, the culmination of 
Protestantism, is fundamentally false. 

In many particulars we have simply claimed the 
heritage and perverted it. Did you ever turn up 
the collar of your old coat, the fold in your dress, 
and nofice the color of the unfaded fabric there, and 
say, ‘“‘How fine I must have looked before this gar- 
ment faded!” It might do us good to make just 
such an examination of the garments of Quakerism. 

The early Quakers did not believe in paying the 
preacher, and they accompanied that position with a 
holy enthusiasm, a vigorous spirit of self-sacrifice. 
They would not hire the minister; they believed 
that he should be left free to preach when and where 
he felt moved to do so, and not tethered by a bar- 
gain. But—they would go to jail in the preacher’s 
place if the eall came. They would sacrifice the 
last penny for him or the cause he represented. Now 
behold the faded fabric! There lingers with us an 
influence from those early days, a tracing of the 
figure on the original fabric of free ministry. We 
do not now refuse to pay the preacher, but we com- 
promise the question by getting him from one-third 
We do not hire him, we “sup- 
port” (?) him. 

We would not object ‘s having a $10,000 preacher 
if someone else would pay the “bill. In fact, some 
of our meetings are very exacting as to the homi- 
letical talents of their preacher. Still there lingers 
with them an influence from the past. Not the 
splendid enthusiasm of an unpaid ministry, but the 
faded colors of poorly-paid preachers. 

A meeting with a large membership and a good 
meeting-house, well located in a small city in a flour- 
ishing section of Quakerism, seeks a pastor who 
“will give our church standing equal to the best in 
this city,” * * * “salary, $40 per month and 
house.”’ 

The same thought may be applied to our meeting- 
houses. The early Friends had few kind words for 
the “‘steeple-houses”’ ; they had no love for fine church 


‘buildings. What have we gotten, then, from the 
past? A fervent testimony against extravagance and 


display? No; we are as proud as any of a fine 
ehureh, but the kind of meeting-houses we provide 
and the repair we keep them in is often a disgrace to 
the cause. 

A yearly meeting superintendent visited a town 
where he found the Friends meeting-house the neatest 
and best in tawn. He inquired of three different 
people as to who worshipped there, just for the satis- 
faction of hearing them answer, “the Friends.” THis 
delight is a sad comment on our architectural sins. 

May I touch upon the subject of education ? 
George Fox had it revealed to him that an education 
at Cambridge was not sufficient to qualify a man to 
preach the Gospel, and we have worked that idea 
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to its utmost. Has there not lingered with us a 
kind of feeling that higher education is naturally 
incompatible with spirituality? That idea is just 
the antipode of the truth. True scholarship aids 
rather than hinders spirituality. “The scholar is 
the priest of truth,” and truth is an important ele 
ment of spirituality. “I have read of one saint in 
the early Church who had visions which he thought 
were spiritual longings, but found one day that the 
real reason for his vague dreams was that he had 
become terribly hungry. He had starved his body 
for the sake of his soul, and had mistaken emptiness 
for holiness.” Is it possible that we have mistaken 
empty-mindedness for heavenly-mindedness ? 

How about the fabric of Church government 4 
The early Friends tried to make their Church goy- 
ernment purely theocratic, to get the mind of God 
in regard to each matter. They felt that questions 
could not be settled by a majority vote, butthat the 
meeting, sitting under the covering of the Most High, 
must be united. This was a splendid ideal, but just 
as sure to invite trouble as the people themselves 
were sure to fall short of being ideal. There sprang 
up among us a method of settling questions not by 
the number of voices, but by the weight of the meet- 
ing—and some people came to have a great deal of 
weight, sometimes rightfully, sometimes without good 
reason; for the clerk held the scales, and frequently 


individual Friends came to feel that they were the’ 


weighty members—that they could lft in the bal- 
ance a dozen or two of other Friends. And thus the 
apparent result in many of our gatherings (it lingers 
with us yet) is an undue value of one’s own opinion. 
“T do not approve of this, therefore the meeting is 
not united, and therefore it is wrong to go forward 
with this thing.” Why, the individual often has to 
decide things by a majority of himself! Should it 
seem a strange thing that God should ‘sometimes 
express His will through the majority of a meeting ? 
It is a grand thing to wait in business meeting for 
the intimations of God’s will; to seek to know that 
will, for the voice of-God is better than the voice of 
the people; but we should be guarded against that 
peculiar sensitiveness, a perversion of our heritage, 
which has nearly ruined some meetings. 

Customs and costumes, dress and address have 
changed, but there are some permanent elements of 
Quakerism. They are our true heritage, just as 
early Friends themselves received them as a legacy 
from primitive Christianity. We have splendid 
ideals and a great message as our inheritance. Who 
has conceived more clearly than we the meaning of 
the words of Prof. James?—“We and God have 
business with each other, and in opening ourselves 
to His influence, our deepest destiny. is fulfilled.” 
Who ean stand so clear in the light of the truth 
expressed by Campbell Morgan ?’—‘Do we believe 
that the soul of man can speak to God immediately 
and directly? Do we believe that in the very nature 
of the case spirit with spirit can meet? Do we 
believe that in the infinitude of grace as revealed in 
the Christian fact a man can have communion with 


God? Is that our ideal? Then let us make it our 
right. When we do so, we have become formidable. 
We have become strong. It is our duty to make our 
protest against all symbols which interfere between 
the spirit and God, and to make angry protest against 
men or spirits who ask to stand bétween us and God. 
That is the essence—I had almost said, of Puritan- 
ism. J will use a larger speech: It is the essence 
of Christianity that the spirit of man has access to 
God and must avail himself thereof. This principle 
is the destruction of priestism, whether Roman, 
Anglican or Free.” 

This heritage of ours should deliver us from all 
ecclesiastical slavery, but we pervert it if it leads 
us to indifference to organization and makes us lax 
and slovenly in the matter of business enterprise. 

Ask a Friend how his meeting compares with 
others in his town, and he will sometimes reply: 
We are not so liberal with our means as others. We 
are not so prompt and energetic in our Church work. 
We are not so much in touch with the affairs of the 
town; we do not seek so earnestly to get a hearing— 
but we are more spiritual. 

What is this boasted spirituality? Is it a kind 
of ghost that does not animate a body ? 

This method of interpreting spirituality is a bad 
advertisement for us. It is becoming the comment 
of other Christians. It is also fearfully depressing 
upon our own young people. They are willing to 
make sacrifices and to undertake hard propositions, 
but they demand—their very vigor compels them to 
demand—that the Church evince a spirit of enter- 
prise. 

The writer is not pessimistic. He sees encour- 
aging signs of improvement. We are becoming more 
and more charitable in our judgments; our pastors 
are much better paid than they were; our houses for 
worship have improved, and there is certainly a better 
spirit in our business meetings. In this yearly meet- 
ing—and I suppose it is true of others—there are 
several meetings, some of them country meetings, 
which in all these particulars would stand in the 
front rank, and the advance has been rapid. 

There are meetings, too, which could touch and 
move the whole social life of their community. They 
hold the ground. They have the money, the intelli- 
gence and the influence; but unless they put more 
vital interest and business acumen into their work, it 
will be but the old story. Soon others will come in 
and occupy. An occasional revival cannot save them, 
for a revival unattended by the other Church activi- 
ties is only a popular excursion—it takes them there 
and back again. 

It is not that our people are penurious; they are 
liberal enough when they join or work with other 
denominations. It is not that they lack, as indi- 
viduals, industry or alertness or vigor. It is the 
perversion of a heritage, a certain aversion to organ- 
ized activity, which attends the Quaker group. It 
is sometimes said, and that complacently, that we 
are not a success at Church building and organiza- 
tion. Wemust be. There’s nothing attractive about 
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the spook. We cannot succeed as an “impersonal 
spirit.” We need an evangel of enterprise. 

Old theology will not save us, nor new theolog 
progressive methods, nor conservative methods; old+ 
fashioned dignity, nor some new-fashioned emotion- 
alism. We have the men, we have the money, we have 
the opportunity, and, above all, we have the message. 
One word is printed in letters of exigency upon the 
swinging-door of Quakerism—that word is Pusu. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 

The fifty-third annual session of Western Yearly 
Meeting closed the morning of Ninth month 19th. 
A number of things combined to make it an unusually 
pleasant and profitable occasion. The weather was 
perfect throughout the week, and the attendance was 
as large as usual during the entire session. Threat- 
ening weather early in the morning of First-day 
tended to decrease the usual tremendous crowd on 
that day, although from 10,000 to 12,000 people 
thronged the grounds in the afternoon. 

It seemed to be the general opinion that it was 
one of the most effective and encouraging sessions 
held for many years. There was manifested a 
greater degree of harmony and unity among the 
members than ever before. No friction or spirit of 
controversy was in evidence at any session. All 
seemed united in a loving fellowship and in the com- 
mon purpose of a more efficient Church, a widening 
of our influence, and the spreading of our message. 

No discount, of course, could be placed on any 
of the meetings, but, if any difference, those devoted 
to the missionary work, the Earlham College report 
~and the Christian Endeavor work were of the greatest 
interest and value. At the evening session, devoted 
to “Peace,” an address was delivered by Paul Z. 
Benedict, of De Pauw University, on the subject, 
“World’s Peace Through Justice and Love,” which 
was the prize oration at the inter-collegiate peace 
contest held at Crawfordsville, Ind. 

At the missionary session, short addresses were 
given by Charles Tebbetts, Thomas L. Scott and 
Emory Rees, the latter two being missionaries 
recently returned from the field. The meeting was 
marked by a very decided awakening of interest in 
the great field of missions, and the inspiring occasion 
resulted in renewed consecration to the work. <A 
resolution was adopted pledging Western Yearly 
Meeting to the most earnest effort to make next 
year’s offering to missions average $1.00 per member. 
In the past it has averaged about 35 cents. 

The Earlham College reports, especially that of 
President Kelly, were extremely interesting and very 
encouraging. No attempt was made at the meeting 
to raise funds, although the college is carrying a 
building debt of about $60,000. Lester C. Haworth, 
the newly-appointed financial agent of the college, 
was presented to the meeting, and it was strongly 
urged that he receive the support and co-operation 
of the members. Prof. Edwin Morrison gave a 


brief and excellent account of the unusually high 
religious life of the college. 

Fifth-day evening, at the session devoted to ‘“‘Bible 
Schools,” an address Was delivered by Prof. Elbert 
Russell, of Earlham, on ‘‘The Making of a Man.” 

In connection with the report of the evangelistic 
and Church extension committee a rather vital change 
was made in Church organization. The evangelistic 
committee, with Edward Woodard, Bloomingdale, as 
superintendent, was given more authority in provid- 
ing pastoral care, especially for the smaller and 
struggling meetings, and also more jurisdiction and 
supervision over the larger ones. 

The evening devoted to ‘Temperance’? was, as 
usual, marked by a large attendance and very decided 
interest. Mr. Shumaker, State superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, gave a short address setting 
forth the political situation in Indiana in regard to 
the liquor question. He was followed by Levi T.. 
Pennington, Richmond, who gave the principal 
address of the evening. A resolution was adopted 
endorsing and urging the passage of the inter-state 
commerce bill in regard to liquor shipment, which 
is to be presented at the next session of Congress. 

The Christian Endeavor session, held Seventh-day 
evening, was the best attended of any, and also proved 
to be one of the most valuable. The report was 
especially satisfactory, showing a marked increase of 
interest and therefore of contributions. Prize ban- 
ners were given to the New London Society for hav- 
ing raised the most money for missions, and to Court- 
land Avenue Society, Kokomo, for having made the 
largest per capita contribution. 

In addition to the regular missionary session, 
Charles Tebbetts held short meetings in the tent 
every day at 1.15 o’clock. He dealt principally 
with the great Edinburgh Conference, and suggested 
practical methods for carrying on the work in the 
local meetings. The meetings were generally well 
attended, and were a source of great inspiration and 
practical knowledge. 

George H. Moore, pastor of the First Church at 
Kokomo, was chosen to take the place of Thomas C. 
Brown as presiding clerk. Most of the superin- 
tendents and other officers were continued. Simon N. 
Hester, Ridge Farm, IIl., takes the place of Charity 
Owens as Christian Endeavor superintendent, and 
Solomon B. Woodard, Rockville, Ind., succeeds 
David Hadley as superintendent of temperance. 

Those present with credentials from other yearly 
meetings were as follows: 

London Yearly Meeting—Arthur and Eliza F. 
Dann. Wilmington—Nathan and Esther Frame, 
Levi Mills, Joel T. Wright, Frank Barrett and Ruth 
Mills. Indiana—Charles E. Tebbetts and Hiram 
Harney. Ohio—Fred. Cope and Evangeline Rheams. 
Kansas—Benjamin and Anna H. Albertson. Iowa— 
Joseph Carey and Jeremiah Coffin and _ wife. 
Oregon—Rosa E. Virtue. 

The following members of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing were also very acceptably present: Raymond 
Holding, of hte Mexican Mission, who will spend 
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the following month in the yearly meeting and then 
return to the field; Emory Rees, of ‘the African 
Industrial Mission, who will return to Africa in the 
spring; Hiram Hadley, a leading educator, formerly 
of Indiana, and resident the past twenty-three years 
in New Mexico, where he was for a time president 
of the State University. 

Two young women who are soon to enter the mis- 
sion field were also present, and gladly welcomed. 
They were Suretta Thomas, who will be in the mis- 
sion at Matamoras, Mexico, and Ina Ratliff, who 
is not yet assigned, but will probably be in Cuba. 
Both are recent graduates of Earlham College. 

An account of the yearly meeting would not be 
complete without especial mention of the presence of 
Arthur and Eliza Dann, London. Their ministry 
throughout the session was of unusual power and 
influence, and the meeting was greatly blessed by 
their presence. V DAN: 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE FUTURE OF DENOMINATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


Friends ‘are so fully occupied with their local and 
present educational problems that they find it difficult 
to give due attention to the general future problem. 
The future problem may well be called “general,” 
because it is so big that it will demand a general and 
concerted effort to meet it. This paper is no more 
than prefatory to the profound consideration which 
the subject is receiving from many sources and must 
soon receive from the Society of Friends as a whole. 

Our present educational problem is rooted far back 
in history. In the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries 
the barbarian invasions broke down the established 
order in the State, just at the time the Christian 
‘Church was ready to make its dominion universal 
and centralized. Hence, during the middle ages, the 
Church assumed numerous functions previously exer- 
cised by the State or by private persons. Beginning 
about the fourteenth century, the State began ‘to 
encroach upon certain of these functions claimed by 
the Church. This process of encroachment has gone 
on without stop. The dispensation of justice ‘in 
many cases, the solemnization of the marriage cere- 
mony, certain general powers of civil government, 
the dispensation of charity, the control of education— 
these are a few of many examples that might be cited 
as illustrative of those things in which the State 
has of late steadfastly encroached upon fields previ- 
ously occupied to a greater or less extent by the 
Church. 

Striking examples might be cited in the short his- 
tory of America to show how the State has gradually 
occupied certain educational fields once held almost 
exclusively by the Church. Indeed, some of our 
State universities today were once denominational 
colleges which, by stress of circumstances, were 
handed over to the State. Closely akin to these 
examples are those of several of our greater educa- 


tional institutions, once under strict Chureh influ- 
ence, but now supported and controlled by great 
private endowments. 

The result of all this is that, for the future, private 
education must compete in open market with public 
education. 

For the practical consideration of the problem 
from a denominational standpoint, it is proper to 
class the large privately endowed universities with 


the State institutions as part of our great system of 


public education. 


For the purposes of this discussion it is taken for 
granted that denominational schools still have a place 
in the educational field, because of the guarded influ- 
ences which they can throw about their students. 
The writer believes firmly that denominational schools 
still have a work to do. The encroachment of the 
State upon fields heretofore occupied by the Church 
is experimental, at least in its rapidity. While 
recognizing a tendency toward State education, the 
Church could ill afford now to abandon suddenly a 
field of service which in the past has yielded so great 
fruitage. The time will be full long before the 
average State institution will foster a moral and 
religious tone such as would be desired by most of 
the churches. 


But the question arises: Can Church schools com- 
pete with the large institutions in their educational 
standards? They must approximate the normal 
standards or their students can get no recognition 
in educational and professional circles. Thousands 
of students from Church schools have already been 
seriously handicapped when they attempted to enter 
and do advanced work in some great university. 
This condition in our Church schools will prove fatal 
if it continues and becomes more aggravated. 

Can Church schools, then, in the future compete 
with the larger systems of publicly and privately- 
endowed education ? 

In one great branch of modern education the 
Church schools have, from the beginning, practically 
recognized themselves unable to enter the lists. This 
is the broad field usually included under the headings 
of technical and professional education. There are 
no Friends colleges offering anything like complete 
training in the many departments of this field. Yet 
the demand for this kind of education has grown so 
rapidly of late that scores of polytechnic high schools 
have been established, and in some of our universities 
less than half of the men students register in the col- 
leges of letters, social sciences and natural sciences.* 

It should be noted, of course, that much of the 
training in the professional schools is graduate work, 


but a considerable portion of it is not. Moreover, » 


many denominational colleges are unable to do thor- 
oughly even the preliminary work necessary for the 
later study in the professional and other graduate 
schools. 


*In the non-professional colleges of the University of Cali- 
fornia, more than 70 per cent. of the men students register in — 
the colleges of commerce, agriculture, mechanics, mining and — 


civil engineering. 
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But now may be considered the general culture 
courses in an ordinary college of letters and social 
and natural sciences. In these fields many of the 
~Church schools have in the past done very commend- 
able work. What of the present and the future ? 

A widely-known denominational educator recently 
made the frank statement in a public lecture that 
almost any good city high school is better manned 
and equipped than nine-tenths of the colleges main- 
tained by the great denomination to which he belongs. 
Of course, he spoke entirely from the standpoint of 
educational efficiency, but he spoke a great truth 
which would probably apply to most denominations. 

The Carnegie Foundation has been serving a 
great purpose since its establishment by giving to the 
country, through statistical information, a better view 
of the general problems and relations of the various 
branches of education than has ever been possible 
before. Every person interested in education should 
study the bulletins and reports issued by this founda- 
tion, and also read the article by Henry S. Pritchett, 
published in the October (1908) number of the Hdu- 
cational Review. 


In the latter article the low salaries paid to teachers - 


in denominational schools are compared statistically 
with those paid in the larger institutions. It is also 
noted that in the future the Church schools must 
grapple with the question of retiring pensions for 
their teachers, since the Carnegie Foundation is to 
supply such pensions for teachers in the non-Church 
schools. 

To state the problem concretely and conservatively, 
it may be asked: How can the denominational col- 
lege of the future compete educationally with an 
institution having a total income equal to the interest 
~ at 5 per cent, on an endowment of $25,000,000 and 
with a plant worth $5,000,000 2* 

It can be done by maintaining a limited curric- 
ulum, teaching a few subjects and teaching them 
well; by providing a moderate endowment; by sup- 
plementing the latter by that best of all endowments, 
a good tuition income. 

At the least, however, it would seem that the small 
college must, within a very few years, secure an 
endowment ranging from $200,000 to $500,000. If 
this cannot be done, is there any alternative solution 
for the problem ? 

Discussion of possible solutions might be carried 
on ad infinitum. Perhaps, by way of suggestion, 
several questions might be put with regard to what 
the present condition portends for the future. 

Should the churches change some of their colleges 
into first-class secondary schools and then devote more 
energy toward raising the moral and religious tone 
of the large universities ? Ts the charge true that the 
existence of Church colleges has made the churches 


*For recent statistics on college incomes, expenditures, etc., 
see Bulletin No. 2, of the Carnegie Foundation. It should be 
stated here that two or three Friends’ colleges compare very 
favorably with the larger institutions in the average salaries 

- paid to the teaching force. ‘These colleges are well endowed 
and have the wisdom to maintain a very limited curriculum. 
But even they must increase their resources very largely to 
meet the exigencies of the near future. 


| Whatever else the situation may demand, 
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indifferent toward the moral conditions in the large 
universities ¢ 

is it worth while to consider the proposition of 
discontinuing some Church colleges altogether? In 
such cases the proceeds might be used to establish 
free dormitories near the large universities and thus 
help the children of Friends to get the best educa- 
tional advantages, while in the dormitories they were 
under a guarded religious influence. 

Should several denominotions combine to establish 
one or two good Chureh colleges in each State ? 

Should i Society of Tends centralize its edu- 
cational forces and establish perhaps four especially 
strong colleges—one in the East, two in the Middle 
West and one in the far West? Thus the money 
used now to support numerous colleges might be 
employed in helping students to go to one of the four 
colleges. 

The answers to some of the above questions may 
seem obvious. Perhaps, however, they are not so 
simple as they seem at first sight. At all events, 
the problem i is vast. Some greater centralization of 
effort is absolutely essential. Church schools cannot 
be founded broadcast as heretofore. Friends col- 
leges are now facing critical financial questions. 
Every one has a mighty problem to solve in the near 
future. The way of wisdom is for the whole Society 
to begin a broad and systematic consideration of the 
outlook. 
it 
demands united wisdom and concerted action, For 
this purpose it is fortunate that the educational board 
of the Five Years’ Meeting is in existence. It is 


the only body at present that can instruct and marshal 
the Society as a whole in meeting the educational 
problem of the next half century. Much responsi- 
bility has been placed upon the educational board. 
Much will be required of it. 


The above paper was prepared about two years 
ago, and the problem before denominational colleges 
has not grown less in the interval. But several of 
our Friends colleges have realized the seriousness of 
the problem and are making heroic efforts to prepare 
for the future before it is too late. Such efforts 
should be on foot immediately in every one of our 
younger colleges, and therein they should have the 
most willing ‘and liberal support of their local con- 
stituents and of the whole Society of Friends. 
Haverford, Pa. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A QUAKER TESTIMONY. 


The following interesting extracts from meeting 
records have been received, showing how Friends of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century placed smug- 
eling and vaccination for smallpox in somewhat the 
same category: 

MINUTES OF DARTMOUTH MONTHLY MEETING, MASSACHUSETTS. 
First month 19, 1778. 


Timothy Russell hath given in a paper to this meeting 
condemning his purchasing ‘some prize goods. But as he hath 
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some time past let-out his house for the use of a hospital 
to inoculate the small pox in, after being advised to the con- 
trary; which hath given uneasiness to divers Friends. There- 
fore this meeting doth appoint Benjamin Taber, William 
Mosher and Samuel Smith to have conference with him in 
those matters and give in.their report and judgment thereupon 
to the next monthly meeting. 
Third month 16, 1778. 

Timothy Russell hath appeared in person in this meeting, 
and hath so far condemned the conduct in Letting out his 
house to inoculate the small pox in, as this meeting takes 
up with for satisfaction. This meeting also concludes to 
accept his paper condemning his purchasing prize goods, 
provided he causes the same to be publicly read as usual, 
and returned to next monthly meeting. 

To the monthly meeting of Friends held in Aponganset, on the 
5th of Twelfth month, 1777. 

Respecrep FrrEnps:—I some time ago’ purchased some prize 
goods, which I am now sorry for, and do condemn the same: 
hoping for the time to come may be more careful of medling 
with such goods; therefore I desire that Friends may pass by 
this offence and let me remain under their care as before. 

From your well-wishing Friend, 

TimotHy RUSSELL. 


THE BOYS’ PRIVILEGE DAY. 


BY P. M. RUSSELL. 


“Tired ?’ 
“Almost dead!”, 
“So’m I. Goodnight.” 


“Goodnight.” 

Our annual day of picnicking was over. We had 
started soon after 7.45 that morning with light steps, 
lighter hearts, and hopes for all the joy possible. 
The weather was ideal; the scenery, exceptional; and 
it seemed but a little time before the Birmingham 
Meeting-house came in sight. There, as usual, we 
sat down, and listened to Master Samuel recount the 
Battle of the Brandywine, while we did our duty 
by the cocoanut cookies which were passed. Next, 
the boys who had canoes went to a point some distance 
above Brinton’s Bridge and paddled down the 
Brandywine, meeting the walkers just above the 
bridge. Lunch took place there; then we all sep- 
arated for canoeing, baseball and various other 
pleasures. Beginning about 3 o’clock there were 
several kinds of canoe races, a swimming race, and, 
after that, swimming for the boys in general. Event- 
ually, as it was planned, all gathered again near 
Brinton’s Bridge; the canoes were packed on the 
wagons; and’ the whole family of us, except those 
who rode bicycles, tramped back to the other side 
of the Birmingham Meeting-house to a strip of woods 
near which was the “Witch House.” Our supper 
there, of oatmeal, frizzled beef, coffee, and lemon but- 
ter, was indeed welcome; but why didn’t they say 
there was rhubarb pie? What mortification is 
greater for a boy than refusing pie? It had to be, 
however, and some of us bore our shame as best we 
could, while we watched the others bravely uphold 
their reputation. Gradually, and somewhat wearily, 
after the dishes and cups were washed, one group 
after another straggled off schoolward; and before 
long the little patch of woods was. left, dark and cool, 
in the evening quietness. 

Back again over the hills, in the clear starlight, 
marched a happy, care-free company; at last the 


lights of Westtown became visible; and soon the one 
remaining desire of each boy was fulfilled—to get 
to sleep as quickly as possible, then to dream of 
“privilege day” until another dawn should bring him 
back again to the dull reality of earth—The Wes- 
tonian. A 


HOME. 


I have not. emphasized this because we have been 
talking of other things. But the one thing that dis- 
courages the social worker for boys is the recognition 
that the divinely-appointed -institution which has the 
most of the boy’s time, interest and loyalty and every 
needed inspiration and appliance for his nurture, is 
untrue to its duty, and that nothing else can possibly 
take its place. Not only are children God’s ambas- 
sadors to earth’s homes, but it is the personality of 
the mother that originates in the child the earliest. 
and the most prominent ideas of God. When a boy 
arrives at adolescence he turns from his mother to 
his father. That law-giving deity of the early years 
is now a peer, a companion and a sympathizer. The 
boyhood of the father is the hero of the son, and it 
is almost impossible, as it seems ungracious, to pro- 
vide substitutes for the ethical teaching and practice 
of the home. ‘‘In Sparta when a boy committed a 
crime his father was punished.” The influences 
that disrupt the home and prevent its members from 
ever being together are most dangerous, not in their 
influence upon the parents, but upon the child. It 
is the evening lamp that is home’s lighthouse. <A 
home without a good eventime is a home without 
hope, and the way a boy’s day ends at home is a 
prophecy of the way his life will end. The hour 
after sunset is the Sabbath of the day. It seems, 
too, as if the very years of crisis were those most 
neglected. Many parents today are. like cuckoos—. 
willing to leave their young in anybody else’s nest. 
—W. Byron Forbush. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ON 
PROHIBITION. 


No man in America is better able to give a fair 
opinion of the effect of prohibition, especially on 
the negro problem in the South, than Dr. Booker 
T. Washington. In a recent interview, Dr. Wash- 
ington said: 

“May I say a word about prohibition in the 
South?’ he continued. “I want the people in the 
North to know how it is working out. It is a grand 
success and has proved one of the greatest helps thus 
far experienced by the Southern negro. Crime 
among the colored population has been decreasing 
ever since State-wide prohibition was inaugurated. 
The negro is saving more money and paying more 
attention to educational matters since Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
part of South Carolina went “dry.” Negro homes, 
owned by negroes, have been built by thousands in 
those States. The physical display of liquor was 
one of the greatest curses to the colored race. 
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Missionary Department 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


F, A. I. M. MEDICAL WORK. 


BY E. BLACKBURN, M.D. 


I have been asked so many times to give a little 
account of how we handle medical and surgical cases 
in Africa that I have resolved to tell in detail some 
of our experiences along this line, thinking perhaps 
some would be interested in knowing what we do in 
the absence of proper equipment. 

From 7,000 to 10,000 cases of different kinds are 
treated each year at all of our stations. A goodly 
number of these are cases that require no little care, 
and it has been our great regret that we have had 
no suitable place to properly care for them. <A thor- 
oughly good hospital is needed, and we hope our 
friends will feel the responsibility in this matter. 


Many of the cases requiring especial care have been 
put into mud and grass huts, but this has not been 
satisfactory because it has not been possible to prop- 
erly clean the places, the floors being dirt and the 
sides of a similar material. In some instances we 
have placed those needing particular care in the hut 
of a workman living on the mission estate. This 
has not been in many cases a success, as the hut is 
often crowded full of other natives and very often 
with goats and sheep. It is not difficult to see why 
a sick person could not have the best of care in a 
place of this sort. 

A young man came to me once when I was north 
on a short trip who said he had not been able to walk 
as other people since he was a little boy. He was 
then about twenty-five years old, I should guess. One 
is not able to know the exact age of the Africans, as 
they’do not bother with such trifles as remembering 
age. This young man had an ulcer on the lower part 
of his leg just above the ankle. The leg was very 
much distorted, and the foot was turned slightly 
inward, due to the enlargement of the leg. On a 
more minute examination I found there was, besides 
the ulcer just referred to, confined pus, indicating 
there was more trouble than that which showed on 
the outside. The examination revealed necrosed bone 
of long standing, which meant an operation under 
chloroform. The seriousness of the case was fully 
explained to the yourtg man and his father, the chief 
of that section of the country. They were invited to 
come to Kaimosi for the operation if they decided 
to have it. I had little to make me think they 
would come, as the mission had not been there long 
at that time and the white man and his methods 
were not very well understood. However, to my 
surprise, in about two weeks the young man and 
about a dozen of his companions came for the opera- 
tion. The sleeping medicine, as it is called by the 
natives, was fully explained to him; and after all 
was ready, he bravely placed himself in the hands 
of the operator for good or for ill, watched by his 
numerous companions. An incision about six inches 


long was made and four pieces of necrosed bone were 
removed, the wound thoroughly irrigated and stitched 
up. To say the expression on the faces of his com- 
panions was that of wonder is putting it very mildly. 
They evidently were not prepared to witness their 
friend being cut into in this fashion. Several times 
during the ordeal I turned to them to attempt, if 


-possible, to relieve their anxiety, but they were not 


in a state of mind to make any reply. 


The wound healed promptly, and in the course of 
about three weeks the patient walked to his home, 
much to the surprise of himself and all who knew 
him, as they had never, since he was a lad, seen 
him able to walk as other people. During his stay 
at Kaimosi he was cared for in the home of one of 
our Christian boys; and as it was the custom of this 
Christian boy to have family worship every day, we 
have reason to believe that the patient took more back 
to his country than a sound limb. 

The father of this young man is the chief in 
Kekumega country, the section in which our Lirhanda 
station is located. The incident mentioned occurred 
before the Lirhanda work was begun, and, we believe, 
had some part in making the people more susceptible 
to the Gospel message. 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


No man is born into this world whose work is not 
born with him.—James Russell Lowell. 


Educational. 


Central Academy, Plainfield, Ind., began work Third-day, 
Ninth month 20, with 62 students enrolled, an increase of 
four over last year. Prof. E. T. Albertson will continue as 
principal, with Miss Louise Estes and Miss Lilith Farlow 
as the other teachers. The two young ladies are graduates 
of the class of 1910 of Earlham College. r 

The outlook for the school is very encouraging. The con- 
tinued growth in efficiency of the public high schools has 
made keen competition for all the Friends’ academies, but 
Central at present is more than holding its own. In the stand- 
ard of instruction, the academies claim no superiority over 
the public schools, but in those things apart from the cur- 
riculum, but just as vital a part of school life, is their claim 
of superiority. In their moral atmosphere, in their spirit of 
good fellowship, in all those things that tend to lay the 
foundation for high character and strong manhood and woman- 
i the academies furnish an influence not attainable else- 
where. 


Second-day and Third-day, Ninth month 12th and 13th, were 
registration days at Penn College. Even before these opening 
days many students had come to the office and arranged for 
their work. Early Second-day morning work of matriculation 
began and all members of the Faculty were kept busy until 
late Third-day evening. 

At three o’clock Third-day afternoon the first regular lessons 
were assigned. It was an enthusiastic company of students 
that assembled in Number One for the assignment of lessons. 
“The Penn Spirit” was manifestly present. 

The Y. M. and L. W. committees have done excellent service 
meeting trains, welcoming new students and assisting in 
locating them in comfortable quarters. This work of the 
Christian Association is of great value. It affords splendid 
opportunity for the former students to meet and get acquainted 
with the new ones. Also it is very acceptable to the new 
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students as they come to the city unacquainted with the sur- 
roundings and need help in getting located. 

The general work of the Christian Associations is starting 
out in a promising way. Both associations had large delega- 
tions at the summer schools at Lake Geneva. These have 
been trained in the practical work of their respective depart- 
ments and will render a superior grade of service throughout 
the year. 

The annual socials for new students have been held with 
excellent results. Almost every student was present and the 
character of the occasions was of the greatest benefit. These 
socials were characterized by a solid, substantial and yet 
genial atmosphere which made them wholesome and beneficial 
to all. The religious element was prominent. It is the pur- 
pose to keep all our various avenues of association on a relig- 
ious basis. 

The work of enrollment and classification was carried on 
in a business-like manner. Each member of the Faculty was in 
his proper place rendering such assistance as he could. The 
selection of studies by the student was carefully looked after. 
The classification and enrollment was void of confusion and 
friction and was withal a pleasant affair. 

The new members of the Faculty are taking hold of the 
work in a most satisfactory manner. Each new professor 
and teacher is a strong individual and will conduct the work 
of his department to the satisfaction of all—Western Work. 


The opening exercises of Whittier College occurred Ninth 
month 13th. There was present a large audience of local 
residents, with representatives from various quarters of the 
yearly meeting. Ministers of several different denomina- 
tions were on the platform. 

H. Edwin McGrew invoked God’s blessing, following which 
Mabel H. Douglas, Leslie C. Hanney, Russell T. Wilson, 
Mark F. Wilcox and W. R. Lewis were introduced as new 
members of the faculty. 

President Thomas Newlin gave a masterful address, dealing 
with the sphere and mission of the Christian college and the 
pressing demand of the times for the character building and 
broad culture it gives. He presented also the facilities 
afforded to students in Whittier College in the lately-added 
Biblical department for training and preparation in the various 
lines of Christian activity. A deep religious spirit has always 
pervaded the institution, but the addition of the Biblical 
department, on the same academic basis as the other depart- 
ments, is an important step in the line of Christian culture 
looking to the better equipment of ministers and missionaries 
under the supervision of Friends on the Pacific coast, and 
to doing systematic religious extension work through insti- 
tutes, conferences and correspondence. 

Dr. W. V. Coffin, president of the board of trustees, reviewed 
briefly the history of the college and gave an encouraging 
forecast of its future work and possibilities. He spoke of the 
purpose of the directorate to eliminate the preparatory depart- 
ment from the institution and to concentrate its efforts on 
maintaining a notably high standard in the college courses. 
The first year of the preparatory course has been discon- 
tinued as a step to this end. 

The remarkable achievement of the Alumni Association 
in adding improvements to the athletic field in grading, 
fencing and constructing training quarters and bleachers 
to .the value of $2,500 was commended as breaking the 
record in the history of colleges, considering that the alumni 
number only 32. 

The new members of the faculty above named gave brief 
impromptu addresses, which, with a violin solo, the college 
song and repeated renderings of the college yell, added zest 
to the occasion. 

The enrollment of students showed a substantial gain over 
last year, the increase in the college department being 
especially marked. 


Encouraging features in the conditions of the opening year | 


were recounted as including an increased enrollment of 
students, a large and valuable addition of apparatus to the 
chemical laboratory, enlarged financial resources in liberal 
subscriptions recently secured, increased interest and support 
in the local community and throughout the yearly meeting, 
new furnishings for the boys’ dormitory, a spacious new 
cottage with every modern convenience for the girls, the 
enlargement of the curriculum, and the improvements in 
the athletic field above named. 

Enthusiasm and buoyant hope pervaded the audience, the 
faculty and the student body as they mutually recognized 
all the omens of the opening day as prophetic of a prosperous 
year for Whittier College. 1 BARD R 


Things of Interest Amang Ourselves 


The Foreign Missionary Board of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
desire to correspond with those who feel a call to work in 
Japan, either as teachers or pastors. We need at once two 
young men for pastors and as many young women for 
teachers. Address Ernest L. Gregory, secretary, Searsboro, 
Iowa. : 

Newcastle, Spiceland, Knightstown and Dunreith meetings 
will all change pastors for the coming year. The Christian 
Endeavor Society arranged a “rally” to be held at Spiceland 
on First-day, Ninth month 18th. An address by Charles O. 
Whitely, of Carthage meeting, was the principal feature of 
the program. 

Ora N. Carrell will remain for another year in charge of 
the pastoral work at Muscatine, Iowa. ‘The prospects for 
the meeting, Bible school and the Christian Kndeavor are 
most promising. The blessing of God upon the meeting 
has been especially evident of late. 

F. H. Tormohlen has just finished the second year of his 
pastoral work at Portland, Ind. During the past winter he 
was engaged in evangelistic work for several weeks, and 
reports 300 conversions and a total of 550 pastoral calls. 
He has accepted a call to remain dai the Portland meeting 
for another year. : 


Just too late for the issue of last week came the announce- 
ment of the bi-centennial anniversary meeting of Old Ken- 
nett Meeting-house, Chester County, Penna., to be held on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month. 24th. The ’exercises were 
announced to begin in the morning, with a box luncheon at the 
noon hour and interesting exercises throughout the day. 


Imelda A. Tebbetts, with Edith, Herbert and Walter Teb- 
betts, arrived in New York the 17th inst., after spending the 
summer in Europe. They visited friends at Haverford for 
a few days. Walter will study at Haverford College the 
coming year, while Herbert will begin a medical course in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


An all-day “rally” of Friends will be held at St. Mary’s, 
Ohio, on Tenth month 2d. Various ministers of the quarterly 
meeting will be in charge, and it is expected that Ira C. 
Johnson will also be present. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
the corner-stone of the new Friends meeting-house will be 
laid, Tennyson Lewis being in charge. All interested Friends 
are invited to be present. 


A. Viola Horisburg gave a stereopticon lecture on “Cyban 
Missions” at Corinth on Eighth month 7th, and at Black 
Creek, Eighth month 8th. The young people of Corinth are 
studying the uniform discipline. ‘The new meeting-house is 
being erected at Bethel, Southampton County, Va. It is well 
built, and very satisfactory in arrangement and appearance. 
It will be open for use early in Tenth month. 


The work of another year was started at Friends Select 
School with much enthusiasm. The numerous changes in . 
the building and the rearrangement of classrooms made the 
accommodation of pupils more convenient than heretofore, 
though an additional room was needed in which to seat the 
increased enrollment in one of the classes. The teaching 
force has been strengthened by the addition to the faculty 
of five teachers of experience and ability. 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting was held at Spiceland, Ind., 
Ninth month roth. Elwood Lewis, Illinois; Luke Woodard, 
Fountain City, Ind., and Charles Lescault, of Spiceland Meet- 
ing, were acceptably present. Josiah White, Michigan, who 
had not been present for forty years, was welcomed by old 
friends. The annual reports of the various departments of 
work were heard. The report of the Temperance Committee 
was especially encouraging. 


A well deserved honor has been conferred upon A. Rosen- 
berger. For twenty years. he has served as the executive head 
of Penn College. In recognition of his faithful service and 
the development of Penn during his administration he has 
been made President Emeritus. This will be pleasing and 
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satisfactory news to the large number of graduates as well 
as to the host of friends everywhere. May his term of 
office as President Emeritus be longer than that as President 
is the sincere wish of his many friends and admirers.—lWest- 
ern Work. 


Westfield Quarterly Meeting was held Ninth month 16th 
to 18th at West Elkton, Ohio. Leander J. Woodard, secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Board of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
was present. Encouraging reports were received from the 
superintendents of the various departments of work, and the 
representatives to the yearly meeting were appointed. A 
special mission meeting was held on Seventh-day evening, and 
Leander J. Woodward gave an inspring address on the “Pres- 
ent-day Missionary Movement.” Ida Parke, who has pastoral 
charge of the meeting, gave a reading on the subject of 
missions. 


Apropos of the recent statement with regard to Lydia H. 
Sharpless, Whittier, Cal., the following interesting informa- 
tion has been sent to the office of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 
Mary Douglas Goddard received, on the roth of last Third 
month, post-card congratulations from over 1,000 friends on 
the occasion of her one-hundredth birthday. She is hard of 
hearing, but otherwise retains her faculties remarkably well. 
She is still able to attend meeting, and although never 
recorded a minister, she often preaches at some length. At 
a recent quarterly meeting she was present and preached with 
her accustomed vigor. 


Carmel Quarterly Meeting was held at Carmel, Ind., Ninth 
month toth and 11th. Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith 
and Nathan Frame were the visiting Friends present. Clar- 
ence Cosand, Michigan, singing evangelist, was also in attend- 
ance. Of special interest at the Seventh-day meeting was the 
returned minute of Grace Thomas, a minister, who had 
visited the monthly meeting at Mountain House, Ala. A fund 
of $500 has been almost completed by Poplar Ridge Meeting, 
the income from which is to be applied to the care of a 
cemetery belonging to the meeting. 


The Virginia Half-year Meeting was held Ninth month 17th 
at Corinth, Southampton County, Va. Samuel R. Neave, 
Patuxent, and Lindley D. Clark, Washington, were the visit- 
ing Friends present. “God’s Call to the Ministry” was the 
theme for Seventh-day morning; its importance to the life 
of the Society, the obstacles which sometimes hinder, and 
the duty of the Society to help answer the call, were the 
points emphasized. On First-day morning the Bible school 
was led by Samuel R. Neave in the meeting-house, while 
Lindley D. Clark and Homer J. Coppock had charge at the 
Academy building. Meetings for worship were held in the 
morning and afternoon, and the deep spiritual messages were 
well received. 


During the past month Harrisburg Friends have been 
favored in having several Friends from a distance visit them. 
On Fourth-day evening, Eighth month 24th, Zebedee Haines, 
West Grove, Penna, was present and an appointed meeting 
was held, at which time there was a fair attendance. 

On First-day, Ninth month 4th, Catherine Jacobs and 
Samuel Whitson and wife, Philadelphia, attended the morn- 
ing meeting. These Friends made several acceptable visits 
at various homes. 

The following week, Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne, Penna., 
was present, and on Ninth month 18th the meeting was held 
in the evening that LaVergne Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
might be present. 

These Friends all gave acceptable messages, and Friends 
of Harrisburg feel grateful for their coming. 

On Fourth-day, Ninth month 28th, ‘a meeting was appointed 
for 8 o’clock P. M., at which it was expected: to have Isaac 
Wilson, Bloomfield, Ont., present. 


Fairmount Quarterly Meeting was held the 17th and i8th ult, 
and was largely attended. Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith, 
Traverse City, Mich., and Ira C. Johnson, Lynn, Ind., were the 
visiting ministers. Mary Harvey, wife of Enos Harvey, 
High Point, N. C., was also acceptably in attendance. Besides 
the above-mentioned ministers there were 23 others present 
who belong to the quarterly meeting. The forenoon session 
on Seventh-day was spent in devotion, which was edifying 


to the church. The afternoon was given over to hearing 
reports of various committees and shaping up reports for 
yearly meeting. All committees gave good reports, show- 
ing an excellent condition of the quarterly meeting. The 
Missionary committee reported over $666 collected for that 
work. Hiram Harvey, custodian for the Academy Endow- 
ment Fund, reported $13 of interest paid last year. The 
work on the new addition is being pushed hoping it will be 
ready for occupancy by spring. 

Ina Ratliff, daughter of Ancil and Ruth Ratliff, has been 
chosen by the Missionary Board of the Five Years Meeting as 
a missionary. She is a young woman of sterling Christian 
character, a graduate of Earlham College, and a teacher of 
some experience. Her field of labor will be chosen later. 

The grounds in front of Fairmount Meeting House have 
recently been very much improved by cutting down the dead 
ks trees, filling in the yard, and putting in broad cement 
walks. 


The following item is copied from a Toronto newspaper: 

Mrs. Eliza Noble Selby Rogers, wife of Mr. Elias Rogers, 
the head of the Elias Rogers Coal Co., passed away at their 
home in Yonge Street, Deer Park. Death ended an illness of 
long duration and which for some time has been regarded 
as hopeless. 

This spring Mrs. Rogers, who had been unwell for some 
time, but still able to get about, went to Germany for treatment 
at a sanitarium there. She was accompanied by Mrs. Timothy 
Eaton. The treatment did her no good, and her illness became 
so serious that Mr. Rogers was cabled for. With his daughter 
he went to Germany and Mrs. Rogers rallied sufficiently to be 
brought home a couple of months ago. 

Since coming home her illness steadily grew more serious 
until death came. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Rogers is survived by three 
sons, Messrs. Alfred, John and Clarence Rogers, and four 
daughters, Mrs. A. H. Beaton and the Misses Rogers at home. 
Mrs. Rogers was in her sixty-second year. 

Mrs. Rogers’ death means a great loss to the charitable 
and philanthropic forces of Toronto, for she was a woman rich 
in good works, “a brave, and strong, and beautiful Christian,” 
as one friend described her. 

“Anything good and true appealed to her, and could depend 
on her for strong and capable support,” said one prominent in 
charitable work. 

Mrs. Rogers was a member of the Friends’ Church in Carl- 
ton Street, and was active in all the organizations of that 
congregation, and especially so in regard to the missionary 
work of the Church. She was also deeply interested and an 
active worker in the Toronto Union Mission in Hayter Street. 
There over twenty years ago Mrs. Rogers established the 
mothers’ meeting, which is one of the most helpful activities 
of the mission, and all these years has taken charge of it. 
The women were taught to sew, and cloth was provided at 
wholesale prices, so that they could make their own clothes. 

When the mission established the North End Young Men’s 
Club, Mrs. Rogers took a very active part in the work. At 
one time she was president of the Young Women’s Christian 
Guild. In many other charities and philanthropies she proved 
a great strength, either by her own personal work or financial 
assistance. 


BORN. 


McBaneE—At Thorntown, Ind., Ninth month 22, 1910, to 
Baxter and Anna K. McBane, a daughter, Mary Irene. 


MARRIED. 


Dexter-SmituH.—At Ackworth, Iowa, Seventh month 25, 
1910, Walter F. Dexter and Ethel L. Smith. Their home will 
be at Ackworth, where Walter F. Dexter is engaged in pas- 
toral service. 


DIED. 


Cortins.—At Carmel, Ind., Eighth month 7, 1910, John R. 
Collins. ‘The deceased was a member of Carmel Meeting. 


Macomper.—At her home, Central Village, Mass., Ninth 
month 15, 1910, Mary S. Macomber in the 82d year of her age. 
She was the daughter of the late John and Mary Slade 
Macomber. She was an elder and life-long member of West- 
port Monthly Meeting. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON IL. TENTH MONTH 9Q, IQIO. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 


Matthew 25: 14-30, 


GotpEN Text.—His Lord said unto him, 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord, 
Matt. 25: 21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Parable of 


the talents. 
Third-day. 

11-27. 
Fourth-day. 


Tenth month 3. 
Matt. 25: 14-30. 
Parable of the pounds, Luke 19: 


Use of gifts. Rom. 12: 1-9. 


Semen! Faithful anl unfaithful. Luke 12: 
41-48. 

Sixth-day. Exhortation to faithfulness. 
1 Tim. 4: 6-16. 

Seventh-day. Fruit bearing. John 15: 1-8. 

First-day. Abundant entrance, Pee ié 
I-11. 


Time.—Immediately following last les- 
son—just before the seizure and trial of 
Jesus. 

Place.—On the side of the Mount of 
Olives, near Jerusalem. 

Parallel—None. 

The lesson follows closely the last. 
Though very similar in some respects, 
this parable differs considerably from the 
parable of the pounds (Luke 19: 11-27). 
In the present lesson the sum entrusted 
to each servant was very large, while 
the “pound” was a comparatively small 
one. In “the pounds” each received the 
same sum, while the talents were dis- 
tributed to each one “according to his 


several ability.” The rewards were 
different; the teaching dwells upon 
different aspects of faithfulness. The 


lesson seems to be in the pounds “that 
men endowed with the same gifts may 
make very different use of them and 
be very differently requited. The les- 
son of the talents, is, that men with 
different gifts may make an equally 
good (or bad) use of them and be 
proportionably requited.” 

The ancient talent was of various 
values; here a talent of silver is prob- 
ably meant. It too was of varying value, 
ranging between about $1,000 and $2,000 
in worth. The talent was a weight. 
_ 14. “For it is as when a man going 
into another country, called his servants,” 
et Coe Koei 
_ 15. The distribution was made accord- 
ing to the master’s idea of each man’s 
personal ability. “Straightway.” This 
word should be transferred to the begin- 
ning of verse 16 as in R. V. 

16. “Straightway.” As soon as he 
received the money he went about trad- 
ing with it. 

17. The “two-talent man.” “according 
to his ability” did as well as the “five- 
talent man.” 

18. A talent of silver was a good sized 
heap of the metal and burying in the 
earth was the most convenient way of 
hiding it. 

19. “Now after a long time.” As in 
the Virgins, the delay is a most impor- 
tant part of the parable. It was a time 
of testing. 

20, 21. Note that it is the faithful- 
ness that is rewarded, not the amount, 
for the same commendation is given to 
the man with two talents. Each gained 
one hundred per cent. “I will set thee 
over many things.” R.°V. Note that 
the reward was not ease, or relaxation 


but more and higher service. “A few 
things.” The question has been raised 
as to what is meant—five talents can 
hardly be termed “a few things,’ for 
the sum was large. It is not improbable 
that the servant having proved his faith- 
fulness will now be entrusted with some- 
thing higher than money-getting. 

22, 23. The two-talent man has similar 
commendation and reward. 

24, 25. As there were no safe-deposit 
companies in those days, burying treas- 
ure in the earth for safe keeping was 
very common. “Hard.” One regard- 
less of others and looking only to his 
own interest. “Reaping where thou 
didst not sow, and gathering where thou 
didst not scatter.” R. V. Probably a 
proverbial expression to describe a grasp- 
ing unscrupulous man. “Afraid.” Fear- 
ful of the treatment he might receive 
from such a man, in case he was unsuc- 
cessful in his trading, or lost the money 
altogether. “Thou hast thine own.” 
R. V. I give thee back what thou en- 
trusted to me. 

26, 27. “Wicked.” Because he shirked 
his responsibilities and opportunities. 
“Slothful.” He was lazy—unwilling to 
work. “Thou knewest.” Interrogatively. 
Tf you really thought I was such a man 
as you say, you would at least have 
deposited the money with the bankers 
who would have allowed you interest, 
which you would have given me with the 
principal. “Usury,” Interest. R. V. 
When the 1611 version was made “usury” 
was used in a good sense. 

28, 29. “Take ye away therefore.” It 
is a great truth often and amply illus- 
trated in real life, that he who neglects 
opportunities ceases to receive them, that 
he who fails to use his gifts, loses the 
power to use them. If no attempt is 
made to render service, the plea that the 
field was narrow or insignificant will 
not avail. “To do nothing is often the 
greatest mistake of all the possibilities.” 
“Give it unto him that hath the ten 
talents.” R. V. Those who are faithful 
always have the opportunity of more 
service and more reward. His faithful- 
ness and experience led to further serv- 
ice. It is always so in life, and is just 
as true in the spiritual world. (Compare 
Matt. 13:12; Mark 4:25; Luke 8: 18.) 

It is not needful that there should be 
a description of various grades of un- 
faithful servants. It is needful to 
express the thought that there are grades 
of endowment and that everyone is 
required to make the most of what he 
has, be it large or small. But it is per- 
fectly obvious that if he, who has the 
smallest endowment, and is unfaithful, 
receives such severe punishment, that 
the case of those who with larger endow- 
ments are unfaithful will be at least no 
better and probably worse. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. The one talent. man might have 
been just as faithful as the ten talent 
man. 

2. Phillips Brooks has left a striking 
sermon on the “man with two talents,” 
as representing the average man. 


“Fe’s not what you call strictly hand- 
some,” said the major, beaming through 
his eyeglasses on the baby, “but it’s the 
kind of face that grows on you.” “TJt’s 
not the kind of face that ever grew on 
you,” was the indignant and unexpected 
reply of the mother. “You'd be better 
looking if it had!” 


[Ninth month 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 9Q, I9QI0.- 


FORWARD STEPS IN OUR 
SOCIETY. 


Ex. 14: 9-15. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Tenth month 3. Our light to 
guide. John 11: 9, 10; 12: 35, 36. 
Third-day. No standing still. Heb, 6: 9-15. 
Fourth-day. Inaugurating advance. 2 Chron. 
19: I-II. ; " 
Fifth-day. Planning great things, 2 Sam. 7: 
E-LT 


Sixth-day. Resisting reforms. 1 Thess, 2: 
13-18. ‘ \ 

Seventh-day. Aim ever higher. Matt 5: 
17-20. 


Political discussion has of late taken 
a form of more intense activity between 
factions of one of the great parties of 
our country than is frequently the case 
between opposing parties, and the ques- 
tion of progress or conservatism is said 
to be one of the chief grounds of dif- 
ference. History has been made in the 
past, but the need of developing and 
carrying out policies for the present, 
with due regard for future interests, pre- 
sents problems about which leaders 
differ. 


The Church has met similar crises, 
and while the parties have drawn lines 
and joined issue on points of contro- 
versy in which undue conservatism has 
been charged by one and undue radi- 
calism by the other, when a living move- 
ment has developed it has been in some 
form of adaptation to current needs. 
which both parties doubtless desired to 
meet, but were not at one as to methods. 
Endeavor societies have frequently to 
meet the problem of ministering to the 
religious needs—which include social as 
well as individual elements—of a group 
of members younger than those who in 
the years past formed the rank and 
file of the society. Each case must be 
worked out in its own peculiar circum- 
stances, but only the fullest recognition 
of the needs of the younger members 
and the fullest opportunity for them to 
solve their own problems with only the 
minimum of assistance from their elders 
will make for the forward steps that 
growth demands. 

The law of the spirit of life is as 
essentially a law of growth as if it were 
so named, for in spiritual things life is 
growth to the end of the chapter. Com- 
mittees are chosen to represent various 
lines of activity, and the measure of the 
life of the society is represented by the 
work these committees are doing. If 
they are falling behind in their work, the 
society is lagging and somebody must 
undertake the duty of putting the im- 
pulse of a new life into their member- 
ship. 

Even where good work is being done, 
there is need that the better and the 
best shall not be lost sight of. New 
fields, new methods, new workers, new 
knowledge of old subjects, and new 
subjects to which known and_ tried 
methods may be applied are always 
available and needed to keep a society 
from ruts. 


Grumblers seldom Work and Workers 
never grumble. 
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JOHN BROWN. 


States are not great 
Except as men may make them; 
Men are not great unless they do and 
dare, 
But States, like men, 
Have their destinies that take them— 
That bear them on, not knowing why or 
where. 


The Why repels 
The philosophical searcher— 
The Why and Where all questionings 
defy, ; 
Until we find 
Far back in youthful nurture 
Prophetic facts that constitute the Why. 


All merit comes 
From braving the unequal; 
All glory comes from daring to begin. 
Fame loves the State 
That, reckless of the sequel, 
Fights long and well, whether it lose or 
win. 


Than in our State 
No illustration apter 
Is seen ts found of faith and hope and 
Will, 
Take up her story; 
Every leaf and chapter 
Contains a record that conveys a thrill. 


And there is one 
Whose faith, whose fight, whose fail- 
ing 
Fame shall placard upon the walls of 
ime. 
He dared © begin, 
Despite the unavailing. 


He dared begin, when failure was a- 


crime. 


When over Africa 
Some future cycle 
. Shall sweep the lake-gemmed uplands 
with its surge; 
When as with trumpet 
Or Archangel Michael 
‘Culture shall bid a colored race emerge; 
When busy cities 
There, in constellations, 
Shall gleam with spires and palaces and 
domes, 
With marts wherein Pac 
Ts heard the noise of nations; 
With summer groves surrounding stately 
homes— i 


There, future orators 
To cultured freemen 
Shall tell of valor and recount 
praise 
’ Stories of Kansas 
_And of Lacedaemon— 
‘Cradles of freedom, then 
days. 


with 


of ancient 


From boulevards 
O’erlooking both Nyanzas 
‘The statued bronze shall glitter in the 
sun, 
With rugged lettering; 
John Brown, of Kansas, 
He dared begin; 
He lost; 
But, losing, won. 


Eucene F. Ware. 


He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


The Provident Life 4 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


‘Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward: 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 
wills deposited, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H, TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA S. ‘WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dent. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN soto. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
| more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
| C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 


In addition to our regular lines at regular 
prices, complete in every quality, and every 
kind to fill every autumn requirement, there 
are special groupsat attractively low prices : 


WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR 


25c Underwear, seconds, 15c 
White ribbed Cotton Vests and Drawers 


50c Vests, seconds, 29c 
White ribbed cotton ; high neck; long sleeves 


50c Union Sutis, seconds, 35c 
White ribbed cotton. Three for $1.00 


$1.00 Union Suits, seconds, 65c 
White ribbed cotton, of best $1.00 quality 


CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
White Ribbed Cotton Vests and Pants, 
25e and 30c a garment. 
Plain White Cotton Vests, Drawers and 
Pants, 20c to 40c a garment. 
Plain White or Natural-color Merino 


Vests, Drawers and Pants, 35c to 70c a 
garment. 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR 
65c Underwear, seconds, 35c 
Medium-weight Ribbed Cotton Shirts, in 
ecru. Three garments for $1.00 
75c Underwear, seconds, 55c 


Medium-weight Balbriggan Shirts 
Drawers 


No Drawers sold without shirts. 
xe— Aisles 2 and 4, Market Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


A BAD DISEASE. 


“Oh, John,” cried the farmer’s wife, 
I’m afraid I’ve taken that dreadful new 
disease !” 

“What makes you think so, dear?” he 
asked, alarmed, gathering the frail little 
woman into his arms and stroking the 
thinning hair, as she sobbed out the 
story of her fears upon his broad 
shoulder. 

“Well,” she explained, “after I have 
gotten up, dressed myself and the chil- 
dren, cooked breakfast, washed the 
dishes, prepared the children for school, 
strained the new milk and set it away to 
cool, churned and worked the butter, 
swept and dusted, done the ironing, given 
baby his bath, cooked dinner, washed 
the dishes, sewed all afternoon, cooked 
supper and washed the dishes, undressed 
the children and put them to bed, and 
sat down for the evening, I am too tired 
to do my darning! I never used to feel 
so. It must be hookworm.” 


At a dinner recently, says the Wash- 
ington Star, Prof. Percival Lowell told 
an amusing story of an old woman he 
once had as housekeeper, to whom he 
made a sporting offer. “Janet,” he said 
to her one day, “the very next planet I 
discover I will make you a present of 
$5.” “You are very kind, sir,” she 
replied, “and I am sure I hope you will 
soon discover one.” Several months 
went by, and no planets were discov- 
ered. “The fact of the matter is, 
ma’am,” confided the old woman at last 
to Mrs. Lowell, “I do think the pro- 
fessor goes out at night and discovers 
planets on the sly.” 


and 
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FINANCIAL 


A|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Oh. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long ..nd suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The American Investment 
Company 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


have for years negotiated their real estate 
mortgages with the understanding that the 
investor may reinspect the securities at the 
expense of the loan company, and if for any 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory to 
the purchaser, they will cash them back at a 
hundred cents on the dollar and the accrued 
interest, and each loan is made knowing that 
it must be measured by this high standard. 
They have stood the test of time. 

References: Life Insurance Companies and 
New England Savings Banks. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, President 
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TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
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MARY M. KITE 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Because we are makers of the 


BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


our employes are trained to be careful, 
and naturally the quality of our product 
is above the average. 


That's the kind of printing you want—isn’t it? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street ote? Philadelphia 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


Sime a Lhe Garden Primer 
PRIMER 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 


illustrations. 
Cloth, . ° . $1.00 Uy GREAT PICTURES 
GRACE..TABOR (postage 8c. extra) Mey 1x g MORALTEACHERS 
3: AND ey, ww 


" f 
GARDNER: TEALL 


_ 
Henry E:Jack=on 


! Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible,, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
J Index (postpaid), $1.50 


Ee 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete: 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logicali 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings, 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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Events and Comments 


Total gifts to Yale University for the 
year amounted to $2,398,291, nearly twice 
as much as last year, 


The total population of the Russian 
Empire, according to the census taken 
this year, is 160,095,200. Russia differs 
from other European countries in the 
comparatively ‘small proportion—only 
13-5. per cent—of its population living in 
towns. ‘ 


The National Egyptian Congress 
adopted a resolution declaring that 
English occupation of Egypt was illegal, 
and demanding immediate, evacuation 


and restoration of the Constitution of 
1881. 


Delegates. representing 308,000 railway | 


workers of the East, in session at New 
York, voted to take concerted action in 
national and State politics, and drew up 
a series of questions to be laid before 
candidates of all parties. 


A witness testified in the Illinois Cen- 
tral graft inquiry, that he 
checks as go-between for Illinois Cen- 
tral officials from car repair companies. 
Two of these checks were for $5,000 
each, and were paid by him to Ira G. 
Rawn, former vice-president of the rail- 
road. Canceled checks for $35,000 were 
produced by the witness. 


In Arkansas, the other day, the Dem- 
ocrats elected their candidate for Gov- 
ernor, George W. Donaghey, and 
their candidates for various State and 
county offices by the usual large majori- 
ties. The most stirring issue at the elec- 
tion was a proposed initiative and refer- 
endum amendment to the constitution, 
which was ratified. 


Mayor Nathan, Rome, whose recent 
speech, in which he criticised the Papacy, 
called forth a rebuke from the Pope, is- 
sued a reply to his Heliness.. The Mayor 
savs that thé Pope in’ sending from the 
Vatican thunders. against. the one who 
sits ‘ih’ the ‘capital’ makes more *évident 
than did the Mayor’s speech the con- 


received | 


trast between the Rome of the past and 


the Rome of the present. 


Chavez, the Peruvian aviator, per- 
formed the wonderful feat of flying over 
the Alps. He did not quite reach the 
objective point of the race, Milan, but 
the committee in charge of the prize of 
$20,000 decided to give half of it to him 
anyway. His death, ere he could re- 
ceive the prize for his wonderful flight, 
is like the death of a warrior in the hour 
of a glorious victory. It was the irony 
ot fate that a 30-foot fall should have 
killed the man who on September 8th 
reached the record altitude of 8,409 feet. 


“T will tell you the difference between 
a ‘boss’ and a leader,’ announced Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at the Saratoga conven- 
tion. “The difference between a ‘boss’ 
and a leader is that a Jeader leads and 
a ‘boss’ drives. The difference is that a 
leader holds his place by firing the con- 
science and appealing to the reason of 
his followers, and that a ‘boss’ holds his 
place by corrupt and underhand manipu- 
lation. The difference is that the leader 
works in the light of day, while the 
‘boss’ derives the greater part of his 
power from deeds done under the cover 
of darkness.” 


Representative Beckemever, a Demo- 
crat, admitted in the senatorial inquiry 
at Chicago that he had received $1,000 
for voting for United States Senator 
Lorimer, Illinois. A Senator has also 
confessed that he received $2,500 on the 
same account. As this latter testimony 
was made to a senatorial committee in- 
stead of a jury, it may have some 
weight. Meanwhile many of the Sena- 
tor’s supporters have asked him to re- 
sign. It is to be hoped he will comply, 
thus showing that, although lacking in 
honor, he still has left a vestige of com- 
mon sense, 


Theodore Roosevelt defeated Vice- 
President Sherman for temporary 
chairman of the Republican State con- 
vention at Saratoga by a vote of 567 
delegates for Roosevelt to 445 for Sher- 
man. The Roosevelt forces named all 
the important committees and Henry L, 
Stimson was nominated for Governor. 
Roosevelt will speak in every county in 
New York State in behalf of the ticket 
nominated by the Republicans at Sara- 
toga, yet the Democrats are jubilant, 
feeling that their recent victory in 
Maine and the Republican dissension in 
New York assure them victory in the lat- 
ter State also. 


There is one feature of the crossing of 
the English Channel in an aeroplane by 
Monsieur de Lesseps on Fifth month 
21st which possesses special interest, 
namely, his avoidance of the fogs, which 
are the greatest source of danger to ves- 
sels in that crowded sea tract. Monsieur 
de Lesseps says that by keeping at an 
elevation varying from 1,100 to 1,300 
feet, he was able to pass above the fog 
that covered the water. During the time 
that he was out of sight of land, how- 
ever, he could obtain little guidance from 


his compass, because of the violent dis- 


turbance, of the, needle,by! the vibratipn, 
of his engine. The time of flight from 
shore to shore was thirty.minutes... ,. 


: 
a, 


Plans have been agreed upon for the 
new Jamaica Bay harbor for New York, 
which, when completed, will make the 
American city the world’s greatest sea- 
port. About $70,000,000 will eventually 
be used to turn 25 square miles of shal- 
low bay and 13,000 acres of salt marsh 
into a modern harbor. New York’s 
present harbor is inadequate to handle a 
commerce of 24,809,233 tons annually, 
which has grown 121 per cent. in twenty 


years. Jamaica Bay is outside the fog- 
belt. Its entrance is 11 miles from the 
_city hall and six miles from Sandy 


Hook. ‘Liners will save six hours by 
using it instead of Manhattan docks. It 
is eighteen minutes by passenger cars 
from the city. It will accommodate 
ocean-vessel wharfage nearly twice as 
great as now available. It will be the 
tide-water terminus of the improved 
Erie Canal. 


The size of our chief cities, as shown 
by the recent census, is interesting. 
Greater New York is increasing its lead 
as first city. It now counts 4,776,883 
people, as against 3,437,202 in I900, a 
gain of 38.7 per cent. Chicago is still 
easily second, with a population of 
2,185,283, which marks an increase of 
28 per cent. in the decade. Third place 
goes to Philadelphia, with 1,549,008, a 
gain of 19.7 per cent. Among the lesser 
cities, Cleveland shows up splendidly 
with 560,663 inhabitants, an increase of 
40 per cent. in ten years, which puts it 
ahead of Cincinnati and Pittsburg, and 
only a little behind St. Louis and Bos- 
ton. 


Some figures on foreign cities may be 
interesting by comparison. London 
counted 6,581,372 in 1901 and has now 
nearly 1,000,000 more; Paris, 1900, 
2,76@303; St. Petersburg,” 1909, 2,740,- 
300; Berlin, 1905, 2,040,148; Rome, 1901, 
1,196,909; Buenos Ayres, 1905, 1,025,653. 


Brookins, in a Wright aeroplane, flew 
from Chicago to Springfield, Ill., cover- 
ing 192% miles and beating a railroad 
train. He made two steps, and on one 
leg traveled 88 miles, establishing a new 
American distance record and winning a 
prize of $10,000. © 

Speaking of the flight, Wilbur Wright 
spoke thus confidently : 

“There was never a time when I felt 
he would not make it. Of course, there 


was a strong wind right in his face most~ _ 
of the way, so that he had to use muc 


more gasoline and oil than he otherwise 


would, and this caused the first stop. 

“It was the broken pump, however, 
heating up his engine that made it neces- 
sary for him to alight at Mt. Pulaski. 
Otherwise, he would have gone the 
whole distance to Springfield from Gil- 
man. 

“The machine will co ‘for any: dis- 
tance; the only difference between this 
and a practice flight is that the operator 
has to work longer. He flew better the 
farther he went, because he had used. up 
more gasoline and the machine was 
lighter. 

“I think this has shown conclusively 
that the aeroplane is a successful nay- _ 
igator of the air,'and those who followed” 
the, machine from, Chicago, in. the train 
with’ me probably’ feel as’ confident ‘and +* 


sure of it now as I do.” 


~The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


We are now crossing the Newfoundland Banks on 
our return trip, and, as is customary at this point 
in the voyage, we are enveloped in fog. The dismal 
“horn” is blowing at intervals of a minute, and a 
thick mist is driving in with a penetrating dampness. 
But the impressive fact which is obvious to everybody 
is that there is somebody on the ship who knows 
where we are going and who is able to steer straight 
ahead without variableness or turning through thie 
cover of fog toward the destination before us. 1 
have been sitting on the deck reflecting on the con- 
trast between this situation and the state of affairs 
in our beloved Church at home. There the fog is 
thick enough ahead, but nobody seems to know 
whither we are going—there is no clear vision of 
the way and no sure hand at the helm. We are 
plainly drifting about, and nobody on the bridge 
can chart the course. We have never had any place 
in our system—or lack of system—for infallible 
guides, and this is not the first time that the forward 
way has been obscure, but the time has surely come 
when continued lack of leadership and failure to 
move toward a developing goal means disaster. Any- 
body who is studying the course of things can easily 
see that our divided forces involve weakness, and that 
our suspicion of each other and our criticism of 
different shades of theology are not constructive, but, 
on the contrary, are playing havoe with the main 
business of a religious body. A change, a trans- 
forming change, of some sort must come, and come 
soon. I do not much care how it comes, but I do 
want to see the body unified and concentrated upon 
its mission. I want to see once again a whiff of 
inspiration sweep over us and a devotion possess Us. 
L want to see a thrill of joy come to our youth in 
the consciousness that they are Friends and have 
laid upon them the continuation of the tasks which 
filled the vision of the early leaders of our Society. 
But that comes only when a people wakes up, finds 
itself, discovers its divine mission, and sees that it is 
worth while living and dying for it. I have. tried 
to -help.my people enter into such an experience. I 
have longed: and: prayed to be able to assist in clear- 
ing the vision and rousing the spirit of our hundred 


nemesis with them. 


thousand American Friends for a great future of 
spiritual service. 

Will it ever come, that strong awakening to a 
sense of spiritual mission! Shall we ever see the 
lines of division melt away in a deep central unity 
of spirit and purpose! It can only come as the 
original awakening came, through a fresh discovery 
of the living Christ. So long as men talk about 
Christ they divide in opposing 
they are invaded by His spirit and raised into new 
life by His presence in them they are drawn together 
as the various leaves of a tree are unified by a com- 
I have 
no faith in political schemes of unification. I do 
not join in the hope that we can pateh up a working 
basis of harmony by ignoring matters at issue; that 


views; the moment 


mon sap and by an inward, central life. 


we can get on comfortably by avoiding all words and 
terms and phrases which have been under debate. 
Such cheap compromises may possibly “work,” but 
they get a religious body nowhere. Nothing counts 
in this field but conviction, loyalty to principle, faith 


in eternal realities, Patched-up unities are shilly- 


uv 


We may as well realize clearly 


shally; schemes and compromises carry an ancient 


that our only hope is in unswerving loyalty to the 
truth, in white-hot conviction to principles. 

But the loyalty and conviction I am pleading for 
must be born not of stubborn opinion and stiff self- 
infallibility, but of personal experience of the Christ- 
spirit. ‘He is not a Jew who is one outwardly, and 
the circumcision which matters is not of the flesh,” 
cried out the first Quaker in the chureh at Ulver- 
It 


We may have our theories of 


stone; ‘but he is a Jew who is one inwardly.” 
is true now as then. 
Christ, and right ones, too, and yet miss Him all the 


same. We may preach ‘ever so fine and orthodox 


sermons on the atonement, and yet not enter into the 


real meaning and fellowship of the Cross. We may 
hold right views about the resurrection of the Cruci- 
fied, and yet not attain unto the power of the resur- 


rection. We must go deeper and make our religion 


’a more vital thing, and unless we do that, we can 
_be only that we now are, a drifting people with no 


goal in front. 
I cannot at present’ enter into a discussion ‘of the 
practical methods which need to be adopted to pre- 
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pare the way for this deeper, unifying experience 
among us. I shall, I hope, have something to say 
about practical methods later—for, after all, nothing 
is done until we pass from generalizations to the con- 
crete and practical, but today, when I am still far 
from home and am writing a personal letter, I am 
going to be personal. I am forever done with con- 
troversy. I intend henceforth either to keep silent, 
or, if I speak, to confine myself to a positive con- 
structive interpretation of a vital, spiritual religion. 
I have been seriously warned that I have no physical 
power to waste, that I have been drawing excessively 
on my strength, and knowing that that is so, I want 
every stroke to count. Well, then, for one, I am 
determined to keep to things which eternally matter, 
to things which are abidingly real. And the thing 
which most matters in this world and the thing which 
is most abiding in any world is the possession of the 
Christ-spirit in one’s life and in one’s work; and the 
thing most worth while is devotion to the spread 
of this Christ-spirit. It is probably little one person 
can do—I have somewhat sadly learned this by 
experience—but it may be that, step by step, one 
after another of us may become devoted to the same 
end, and what we could not accomplish in the world’s 
way may be wrought out in Christ’s quieter and 
simpler way. In any case I am resolved to try it, 
and I am convinced that the religion for our time 
is a religion which begins in personal experience, 
which insists all the time on having an overcoming 
power in the life, and which refuses to postpone the 
KXingdom of God to some other realm and some other 
sphere than this one. This is the mystery, this is 
the true religion, this is the Kingdom of God, Christ 
in. you—the hope of glory. 

The fog is still thick, the cementing unity seems 
far off, there is sad lack of leadership, but we can 
form a tellowship of kindred spirits consecrated to 
this religion, which Christ initiated and for which He 
gave Himself, and some day we may see, as He did, 
the travail of our soul, and be satisfied. 

: Rurvs M. Jonzs. 


PROGRESSIVE QUAKERISM. 

The writer is a full-blooded Westerner; for thirty 
years his range was from the hub of Quakerism in 
the Hoosier State to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Out in that goodly country grows progressive Quaker- 
Recently 


Quakerism has been mingled with the former 


ism. some experience of conservative 


draughts. Mayhap, then, a series of two or three 


papers on “Friends at Various Angles” would not 
be out of place in the second editorial section. 

Yet, while progressive Quakerism (as it is gen- 
erally called) is typical of the West, it does not make 
that country its only habitat. Indeed, a Western 
Friend could visit any one of the 15 yearly meetings 
(of our branch) in North America, except Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and find many meetings not 
essentially unlike those at home. 

Great have been the changes wrought by a few 
decades! Sixty years ago concerned Friends, travel- 
ing from the Atlantic coast to the frontiers of Quaker- 
ism in Iowa and Kansas, found everywhere the ancient 
type of Friends meeting—no regular pastor, no pul- 
pit, no Seripture reading, no revival meetings, no 
singing and, above all, no musical instruments. 

Since the sweeping changes have come over a large 
section of American Quakerism a new generation 
has grown up and is just beginning to assume the 
chief of the Society. These younger 
Friends know little or nothing of the older type of 
Quakerism. 


burdens 


They have heard the name and fame 
of it, and realize that in the dim past things were 
different. But practically they know not at all the 

pit from which they were digged. It is not strange, 

then, that some of us are wondrous enthusiastic over 

Quaker round tables and similar study circles in 

which we can study the past of the Society and thus 

come to interpret more intelligently present and . 
future problems. 

To set a plain stake, progressive Quakerism began 
in 1858. There were signs and symptoms for thirty 
years before that, dating from the Hicksite separa- 
tion of 1827-28, but the real movement began with 
the revival interest of 1858. In that year, probably 
as a result of the financial panic and consequent dis- 
tress which began the year before, a great revival 
movement broke forth in New York City and soon 
spread all over the country. Friends were much 
opposed to the “creaturely activities” of emotional 
But 
old barriers began to go down before that revival 
Soon many Friends in the West got in touch 
with the movement as it was manifested at informal 
religious and social gatherings or in other churches. 
In 1859 and 1860, respectively, the revival spirit 
was clearly manifest in the sessions of Ohio and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings. Within a decade regular 
protracted revival meetings were being held in 
Friends meeting-houses, and gradually the movement 


revivals and did not countenance them at all. 


wave, 


spread to almost all the yearly meetings on the 
continent. 
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It was with the sweep of this revival tide that 
there came into the customs of the Society, especially 
in the West, changes never before imagined. As the 
revival movement came from the other churches into 
the Society of Friends it was inevitable that it should 
bring with it doctrines and practices common in those 
churches. The Methodist. church had _ especial 
influence. Many of the first evangelistic ministers 
among Friends were themselves converted in Meth- 
odist revival meetings. Indeed, several of the promi- 
nent ones belonged to the Methodist denomination 
before joining Friends, and at least one was a 
licensed exhorter therein. 

So the innovations came. Friends had learned to 
sing Gospel songs in the Bible schools which had been 
introduced into the Society extensively in the years 
between 1830 and 1860. It was, therefore, easy to 
introduce singing into the regular Friends meetings 
after the revival movement was well under way. 
Musical instruments and specially prepared songs 
and singers inevitably followed. Reading of Scrip- 
tures in meetings for worship, regular evangelists, 
pulpits instead of the old-fashioned galleries and 
various other new arrangements came in their turn. 

The formulated doctrine of “sanctification” or 
the “second definite experience” was taken over from 
the Methodists about 1869. 

About five years later a movement began to gain 
ground in favor of the use among Friends of the 
outward ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per. Several prominent Friends began to practice 
and advocate these rites, and Ohio Yearly Meeting 
still allows its members to do so if they feel it to be 
their duty. Most of the yearly meetings, however, 
declared such practices incompatible with Friends 
testimonies, and the Richmond Conference of 1887 
held that the action of those meetings had settled 
the question for our branch of the Christian Church. 

The greatest apostasy from Quaker doctrines, as 
held today by conservative Friends, was the intro- 
duction of paid pastors or ‘fan hireling ministry.” 
The unprecedented influx of members during the 
revival movement into meetings where there was no 
adequate ministry, or perhaps no ministry at all, 
created an unprecedented contingency. Indiana 


Yearly Meeting in 1881 reported 1,000 special meet-, 


ings held in more than 100 different places. These 
resulted in about 2,500 conversions and the sudden 
growth of old meetings and the creation of new ones. 
This had been going on for several years, and already 
in 1875 one meeting had not been able to answer 
“clear” to the old sixth query: “Do Friends main- 


tain a testimony against priests’ and ministers’ 
wages ?” 

Under the stress of the new conditions, slowly and 
reluctantly at first, Friends accepted the system of 
paid, pastors, until today all of the yearly meetings 
in North America, except Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, countenance or encourage the system. 

Such, in brief outline, are the far-reaching changes 
wrought in American Quakerism in the short span 
of half a century. No wonder it has been found ' 
convenient to coin the phrase “progressive Quaker- 
ism.” Without understanding this progressive move- 
ment it is impossible to comprehend the present and 
future problems of our branch of the Church of 
Christ. But before drawing conclusions a word must 
be spoken about ‘Conservative Quakerism.” 

R.. W.-K. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


It is with much regret that we announce the illness 


of the editor, Herman Newman. It was thought to 


be typhoid fever, but is proving not so serious. 
He was compelled to leave the office a few days before 
the arrival of Rufus M. Jones from England. Dur- 
ing Herman Newman’s absence, Rayner W. Kelsey 
has consented to carry on his work, and he will, for 
the next few issues, write a weekly editorial and 
assist in the general management of the paper. He 
is already well known to our readers, and his con- 
tributions will be sure of a genuine appreciation. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF FRIENDS IN 
NEBRASKA. 
BY ALICE M. COLMAN, "dj 

No educational work in a new country can pass 
through the first years of its development without 
having stamped indelibly upon it marks of struggle 
and conquest. But struggle and battle indicate life— 
life struck out at white heat, intense and vital. 
Educational work of Friends in Nebraska has proved 
no exception to this general principle, and perhaps 
in no other yearly meeting is this line of work more 
fascinating and inspiring. The broad prairies are 
rich not only in corn and alfalfa, but in young life. 
Responsibilities and possibilities for Quakerism are 
unlimited. 

One needs to turn back but half a century to find 
the very beginnings of civilization in Central City. 
The advance during these years has meant brave 
daring and self-sacrificing persistence which demand 
admiration and reverence, 

In the strange, new life of this far West, history 
and legend often mingle, and vivid pictures present 
themselves of endless solitude and painted Indians. 
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Chief among the pictures is that of a lonely trail 
creeping in "and out along the Platte River. At a 
certain point about 130 miles west of Omaha tow- 
ered a giant cottonwood tree. ‘‘Lone Tree” was a 
noted landmark, famed from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, for over this trail hundreds must 
pass every year on their way to California. “Lone 
Tree” saw also the red man skulking, or listened 
to councils of war held beneath its shadows. On this 
spot was erected, fifty-two years ago, a small stage 
station (Lone Tree) which was the beginning of 
the town now called Central City. All of this seems 


far away, for now but little remains of pioneer 
The famous tree no longer lives, 


days. and’ the 


LONE TREE TRAIL. 


stage has given way to the richly-equipped service 
of the Union Pacific. A picturesque little city of 
about 3,000 stands in the midst of the fertile Platte 
Valley, while in every direction stretch the endless 
prairies with their wealth of life and comfort. Hard- 
ship and privation have given way to modern civil- 
ization. 

In the ethical and material development of Central 
City, Friends have had a not unimportant share. 
Resolute men and brave women have given freely 
of their lives, and as one important result we have 
today Nebraska Central College, the strategic center 
of Quakerism for three great. States. 

From the first the educational work has existed 
hand in hand with Church extension interests. Even 
more than that, it has been the actual nucleus and 
eenter about which all else revolved. The first 
organization was called the “Church and Educational 
Association of Friends.” 

The first school to be opened by Friends in 


Nebraska was at Hiawatha, in another county. The 
opening sessions were held in a rented hall, but in 
1900 a small academy building was erected, and 
Isom P. Wooton gave the dedicatory address. Hia- 
watha Academy was supported largely by Friends © 
living in that vicinity, who moved away after a few 
years and the school was closed. 

The establishment of a meeting and college at 
Central City reads like a romance. A few Friends 
were scattered over the State, but leaders and con- 
centrated effort were imperative needs. Doors were 
open and the fields were white, but trained workers 
were not available. 

Then one evening five people met in a private home 
for a prayer service, and in 
that little prayer circle was 


born the determination to 
establish a college whose 
watchword should be ‘‘love 


and service.” 

There were no Friends liv- 
ing at Central City at this 
time, but a school property 
Was situated about two miles 
from town. This school had 
been run several years by the 
Methodists, but had been 
given up, and the property 
was then in the possession of 
James Stephen, a_ sturdy 
Scotch Methodist, now a loyal 
Friend. 

Herbert Mott, to whom is 
due the establishment of both 
meeting and college, came to 
Central, City in 1897 and con- 
tracted with James Stephen 
for 320 acres of land and the 
school building. It is interest- 
ing to note that James Ste- 
phen might have sold the 
building for a brewery, but 
had refused to do so, at a financial loss. 

Herbert Mott’s plan was to start a Friends settle- 
ment and thereby raise funds to pay for a college 
property. The Nebraska Friend was issued to aid 
the enterprise, and Friends responded to the eall. 
During that same year a Friends meeting-house was 


‘built in town not by Friends, but by the business 


men and citizens of Central City. This was, of 
course, a great tribute to Herbert Mott and to Quaker 
principles. At the close of the first year there were 
over a hundred members, although there were five or 
six other churches in town. 

Land on the college section sold for about $40 an 
acre, 26 acres and the building having been reserved 
for a campus and college building. Most of this land — 
is now valued at $125 an acre. The school was 
opened September 11, 1899, and 126 young people 
responded that first year. 

Those pioneer workers for the college were makers 
of history. The problem before them was one to 
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quell the enthusiasm and quiet the zeal of ordinary 
people. They had, is true, a well-built, strong 
brick building, but at the time of its purchase it 
was used storehouse for grain. There was 
almost no equipment, not even a heating plant, for 
several years. There were no dormitories and no 
endowment. The campus was a cornfield, with no 
grass or trees. But these were not people of ordinary 
caliber; and they were eager for the educational, 
social and religious environment of a college com- 
munity. Special mention should be made not only 


as a 


STACY J. MCCRACKEN, PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL 


of Herbert Mott, but of James Stephen, Elwood 
Knight, Joseph Joyee, Albert E. Hadley, W. D. Gib- 


son and R. W. Townsend. They, with a score of 
unselfish men and women, have borne the responsi- 
bility and heavy burden. Teachers, often of rare 
ability, have cheerfully sacrificed self-interest and 
endured hardship. Students have been loyal and 
helpful, so while no outward miracle has . been 
wrought, progress has been assured. 

The cornfield has given place to blue grass and 
alfalfa. A shaded avenue leads to the main build- 
ing. Two small dormitories heve been built, and 
a steam heating plant adds comfort to the college. 
A cement walk runs through the grounds. Shade 


CITY COLLEGE. 


trees are growing rapidly, and stands 


at the northeast. boundary. 


Since 1908 the institution has been under the con- 
trol of Nebraska Yearly Meeting, although under the 
immediate charge of a board of trustees. 

In 1907 Stacy J. McCracken came to the college 
as vice-president, and the next year he was placed 
at the head as president. He is the youngest col- 
lege president among Friends in America, but with 
a grip that will not let go, and a faith large enough 
to look beyond petty discouragements, he has proved 
himself a “workman worthy of his hire.” 
During the three years of his administra- 
tion the endowment has been raised, largely 
through his efforts, from $4,000 to $15,- 
000. Seven teachers serve under President 
McCracken in the regular departments of 
college and preparatory school. Special 
interest centers about the college depart- 
ment, which, though small in numbers, is 
rich in the character of its students. Its 
graduates are even now occupying positions 
of worth in the professional and industrial 
life of the State. 

In the secondary school the following 
regular courses receive attention: A four 
years’ college preparatory, normal, busi- 
ness and music. 

During the past year $10,000 has been 
raised for an agricultural building, to be 


called “Hord Hall,” for T. B. Hord, Cen- 


a large grove 


tral City, who gave half of the amount 
raised. It is believed that this new line 


of study will prove a great help to the 
institution. 

Those who are closely connected with 
the work believe that a critical period in 
the history of the college has been reached. 
Demands for better equipment come from 
the State, while the ever present call for 


higher scholarship is imperative. Friends 
in Nebraska Yearly Meeting are not 


wealthy, but devotion to ideals and hard 
work will win final success. The school 
property, including the endowment, is now 
valued at $60,000. 

Still using the watehword, “love and 
service,” Nebraska Central College looks unafraid 
into the future. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The ninetieth session of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
was held by adjournment from Ninth month 20th 
to Ninth month 26th. The attendance was as large 
as usual, an unusually large number being present 
at the opening session. The number of visiting 
ministers, however, was exceptionally small. Those 
present with credentials from other yearly meetings 
were as follows: London, Arthur and Eliza F. Damn; 
Wilmington, Nathan and Esther Frame; Western, 
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Fred. E, Smith, Benjamin Hutchins and Raymond 
Holding, the missionary from Mexico; Lowa, Chas. 
Sweet; Ohio, Minnie Bassett; Kansas, Benjamin 
Albertson; North Carolina, Franklin S. Blair; 
Esther Terrell was also present from Puget Sound 
Quarterly Meeting. ; 

All the sessions were unusually interesting and 
beneficial, and there was a very conscious presence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit. All departments 
of work in the yearly meeting seem to be just enter- 
ing upon a new period of greater development and 
broader influence. The present seems to afford 
unusual possibilities along all lines for greater efti- 
ciency in the future, and the manner in which these 
possibilities are beginning to be realized causes a 
very favorable outlook. 

The peace question was the first one considered, 
the principal feature of the session being an address 
by Elbert Russell. A resolution was adopted pro- 
testing against a further increase by Congress of our 
naval armament. 


The session devoted to Southland College and 
White’s Institute was one of the most excellent for 
years. After the report on Southland, Mrs. Anna B, 


Woolford in a short talk gave a number of incidents 
depicting the life in the college. She was followed 
by Hirschel Folger, the principal of the school, who 
gave a broader view of the work, together with the 
needs of the college and the duty of Friends toward 
it. Both addresses were unusually good and much 
appreciated by the meeting. The college is doing an 
excellent and almost unique work among the Southern 
negroes, and is a great credit to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. Its greatest need at present is better 
dormitory facilities to relieve the present crowded 
conditions. Three hundred and fifty dollars were 
asked to provide needed classroom equipment, but 
a subscription of over $550 was raised in the meeting. 

The report of White’s Institute for Orphan and 
Delinquent Children was the most satisfactory for 
years, showing the school to be on a good financial 
basis and excellent work being done. 

The home missions report showed an increasing 
amount of work accomplished. Daisy Barr followed 
the report with an eloquent appeal for broader work 
among the foreigners in our midst. 

The temperance report was included in the same 
session with home missions. Although the outlook 
is not so satisfactory as is desired, it only tends to 
make renewed activity on the part of the members 
all the more essential. The address was given by 
A. S. Watkins, president of Asbury College, Ken- 
tucky, who presented the points as to why he was a 
Prohibitionist and as to why the temperance question 
is an excellent basis for a political party. The 
Miller-Curtiss interstate commerce bill, to be intro- 
duced in the néxt Congress, was endorsed and copies 
of the resolution ordered sent to the Congressmen 
and Senators. 

In the session devoted to the quarterly meeting 
reports on the state of the Church it seemed to "be 
the general sentiment that the reports are too stereo- 
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typed and too much given to generalities and indefi- 
nite matter. It was urged that a reform be 
inaugurated in the matter to be treated and also in 
the method of treatment. 

The foreign missions session, as has been the case 
in all the yearly meetings, was one of especial inspira- 
tion and renewed interest in the work. Phariba 
Stevens, the vearly meeting superintendent, gave a 
talk largely explanatory of the printed report of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. Chas. 
Tebbetts followed in his characteristic enthusiastic 
style. The meeting endorsed the financial plan, pro- 
posed by the American Board, of the ‘‘every-member 
canvass” and the ‘‘weekly system of giving”; also 
the plan of a missionary committee in every congre- 
gation. Annetta Thomas and Ina Ratcliffe, two girls, 
recent graduates of Earlham College, who are soon 
to enter the missionary field, were presented to the 
meeting. In a very impressive ceremony conducted 
by Daisy Barr they were consecrated to the work. 

The Bible school session was held Sixth-day even- 
ing, the principal feature of which was an excellent 
paper read by Prof. D. W. Dennis, of Earlham. He 
made an urgent appeal for more efficiency and thor- 
oughness in Bible study, emphasizing the need for a 
more exact knowledge of the contents and truths 
of the Bible. 

The evangelistic and Church extension session was 
one of the most encouraging of the yearly meeting, 
bringing out vividly the great need for such work and 
giving promise of an increase in scope next year. 
Ksther Terrell, superintendent in Puget Sound 
Quarterly Meeting , spoke in regard to conditions in 
that section of the country and the possible mission 
of the Friends church there. Arthur Dann made 
a few remarks, and was followed by Daisy Barr, who 
made a special plea for greater efforts in Church 
extension, especially in the larger centers. A sub- 
seription “conducted by Dairy Bis: was taken, and 
over $1,100 was raised in half an hour. A few 
important changes were made. ‘The committee was 
given more authority and jurisdiction over the 
smaller meetings, and in no case can a congregation 
dispense with a pastor against the advice of the com- 
mittee. The pastoral question is not to be reviewed 
in the congregation each year, but the pastor is elected 
for an indeterminate period, each party to give the 
other three months’ notice of a prospective change. 

The largest session was the one Seventh-day after- 
noon, devoted to Fairmount and Spiceland Academies 
and Earlham College. The session was made one 
of unusual interest by the addresses and: talks fol- 
lowing the reports. As at Western Yearly Meeting, 
Prof. Edwin Morrison gave an inspiring talk on the 
religious life of the college. T. C. Haworth, the new 
financial agent, was presented to the meeting, and 
made a few remarks. President Kelly gave a very 
forceful address showing the crisis the college is 
facing and the urgent need for more funds. There 
is forming today what might be called an educa- 
tional trust which is grinding out the small colleges. 
The two general educational boards, endowed 
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respectively by Carnegie and Rockefeller, and the 
State boards of education are passing judgment on 
all the colleges, and the less efficient ones are being 
forced out in all parts of the country. Earlham, 
according to the State board and also the Rockefeller 
board, holds a place among the five best colleges in 
Indiana, but in the present competitive struggle it 
will take renewed efforts to keep it there. Morris M. 
White followed President Kelly im an interesting 
talk. 

Timothy Nicholson wished to be released from 
the board of trustees, and Leander Woodard, Rich- 
mond, takes his place, the former, however, being 
chosen to fill Allen Jay’s unexpired term. 

The reports of the academies were very encour- 
aging in every Way. Last year Fairmount had an 
attendance of 141,.and graduated 25, while Spiceland 
had 81, and a graduating class of 19. 

The Christian Endeavor session, held Seventh-day 
evening, was one of great. interest. A special chorus 
rendered excellent music throughout the meeting. 
The principal address was by a Dr. Hubble on the 
.subject, “Some Endeavorers | Have Met.” 

The yearly meeting was able to close Second-day 
morning, owing to the dispatch with which business 
had been transacted. Besides the various matters 
of miscellaneous business, Indian affairs and the 
report of the epistolary committee were the impor- 
tant matters of this session. 

All the principal officers and superintendents of 
the past year were continued. A number of reforms 
tending toward greater efficiency were inaugurated 
for the coming year. It was decided that all reports 
of standing committees be printed and placed in the 
hands of the members before the sessions. This not 
only saves the time formerly occupied in reading the 
reports to the meeting, but makes possible a more 
intelligent knowledge of the reports on the part of the 
members. This is the London method, and was 
strongly urged by Charles Tebbetts. It was also 
ordered that detailed statistics of the particular meet- 
ings be included in the minutes. This not only 
furnishes needed information, but prevents a meet- 
ing from hiding behind the quarterly meeting 
reports and forces each to stand on its own merits. 

The matter of either remodeling the meeting-house 
so as to improve the acoustic properties or of build- 
ing a new one was left open and the committee 
continued. 

Memorials were read of Allen Jay, Richmond; 
Joseph O. Binford, Knightstown; John Wright 
Johnson, Fountain City, and Dr. Taylor, Cincinnati. 
Elbert Russell gave a short supplementary talk to 
Allen Jay’s memorial, and Levi Pennington spoke 
briefly of Joseph O. Binford.. ' 

Third and Fourth-day evenings were devotional, 
and Fifth-day evening was devoted to the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, in which ten-minute talks 
were given by Parvin Bond, Charles Whitley, Levi 
Pennington, Elbert Russell, Leander Woodard and 
Ancil Ratcliffe. 


The morning devotional meetings were generally 


well attended and were a source of renewed conse- 
eration to the will of God and the carrying out of 
His work. The First-day sessions were, as usual, very 
well attended, the grounds being filled with people 
in the afternoon. Arthur Dann and Elbert Russell 
preached in the morning service, and Arthur Dann 
was the speaker in the evening. 

Eliza Dann, owing to sickness, was unable to attend 
any of the sessions, but Arthur Dann rendered the 
same excellent service he has done at all the yearly 
meetings. 

It was a matter of special interest that practically 
all the epistles from other yearly meetings referred 
to Allen Jay’s death as being a loss to them as well 
as to Indiana. He was indeed a member of the 
Church at large in a sense that can be said of but 
few men in the history of the Church. Wiehe uN 


FRIENDS IN THE HISTORIES. 

We as Friends often speak with pardonable pride 
of what our Society has stood for im the past. 
Perhaps it would be interesting to see what the dis- 
interested historians have to say about us. 

The following extracts are taken from some of the 
standard text and reference books used in high schools 
and colleges today all over the United States. 

Wherein Friends are extolled for their labors in 
the past we should be humbled with a desire that, 
by the help of the Most High, children may catch 
the spirit of the fathers. RW eek. 


A. B. Hart, Essentials in American History, p. 61: 

“Among the new sects which sprang up in England was that 
of the Friends (commonly called Quakers), founded in 1648 
by George Fox as a protest against all religious forms, cere- 
monies and government. Though a quiet folk of singularly 
blameless lives, they were harassed and often imprisoned in 
England. They soon began to appear in the colonies. When 
two modest and God-fearing Quaker women reached Boston, 
their doctrines were officially declared to be ‘heretical, blas- 
phemous, and devilish, their books were burned, and they 
were shipped out of the colony (1656).” 


Edward Channing, Students’ History of the 


United States, p. 105: 


“Many new sects arose, among them the Society of Friends 
or Quakers. Their founder was George. Fox, a man of singu- 
larly logical mind, who had the power of expressing his ideas 
in language which could be easily understood by ordinary 
men and women. * * * Probably there never has been a 
more sincere, admirable, God-fearing body of men and women 
in the world than were the early Quakers.” 


C. MeL. Andrews, Colonial Self-Government, pp. 
188-9: 


“With the Indians from the first his [Penn’s] relations were 
governed by motives of the highest character. He had already 
made known the policy that he proposed to follow and his 
conditions and concessions, and sent over several letters to be 
read to the Indians, expressing his desire for their friendship 
and good-will. During his first year he held many meetings 
with them and evidently impressed upon them, as he impressed 
upon all purchasers of land in the province, his desire for per- 
fect amity and justice in the relations between the white and 
the red man. He planned a kind of arbitration tribunal, con- 
sisting of six planters and six natives, to settle all differences, 
and there is reason to believe that some such tribunal was 
actually set up. In Sixth month, 1683, he made a great 
treaty with the Indians, probably at Shackamaxon, now Ken- 
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sington, under an elm that long afterwards bore the name of 
‘Treaty Elm.’ This scene has gained the attention of the poet 
and the artist, and has long stood as symbolic of a noble pur- 
pose successfully carried out.” 

A. B. Hart, Formation of the Union, pp. 20-21: 

“*How cursed a crime is it,’ exclaimed old Sewall in 1700, 
‘to equal men to beasts! These Ethiopians, black as they are, 
are sons and daughters of the first Adam, brethren and sisters 
of the last Adam, and the offspring of God.’ - On ‘Second 
month 18, 1688,’ the Germantown Friends presented the first 
petition against slavery recorded in American history. By 
1750 professional anti-slavery agitators like John Woolman and 
Benezet were at work in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
many wealthy Quakers had set free their slaves.” 


J. B. MeMaster, History of the People of the 
United States, Vol. I, p. 20: 


“Of all the societies for promoting the abolition of slavery 
the world has seen, the oldest was that of Pennsylvania. 
Fourteen years after the founding of the colony the yearly 
meeting sent a minute to the Society of Friends. Each mem- 
ber was advised not to buy any more negroes, and to be very 
heedful of the moral and religious training of those he had. 
But it was not till 1743 that the matter was seriously taken up. 
Then an annual query was started to find out how many mem- 
bers had really ceased to buy or bring in slaves. Many had 
done so. More had not. For fifteen years the meeting waited 
patiently, and then began to punish all who disobeyed. Slave- 
buyers were forbidden to sit in the Meetings of Discipline, to 
take part in the Society’s affairs, or to give one penny toward 
the relief of the destitute and the poor.” 

James Schouler, History of the United States, Vol. 
I pe 160. 

“Early in Second month memorials were presented in behalf 
of emancipation; first from the Quakers of the Middle 
States; * * * the Georgia bull lowered his horns once 
more and dashed at the petitioners; this time followed by 
Smith, of South Carolina, who, if less vociferous, ‘was quite 
as reckless an assailant. The Quakers were indecently 
assailed. It was a cowardly sect, they declared; men who had 
not only held back from fighting for independence, but played 
into our enemies’ hands; persons who profess not to interfere 
with affairs of State, and then come betore Congress to try to 
fix a stigma upon Southern gentlemen.” 

Page 165: ; 

“Like the panther and the buffalo, they [Indians] were com- 
monly regarded as foes to civilization; and if the more 
humane of the colonies paid some copper tribes for the release 
of their hunting-grounds, yet our policy, with rare and 
temporary exceptions, had been exclusion, if not extermination. 
Penn and the first Quakers were conspicuously humane in 
their dealings with the red man, as were now their descendants 
also towards the blacks.” 

J. S. Bassett, The Federalist System, pp. 183-4: 

“The non-slaveholders in the South were always numerous, 
but they were not people of influence. In the North they were 
both numerous and influential, and when those earnest men, 
like the Quakers, who believed it a duty to rid the country of 
slavery, set out to organize public opinion on the subject, they 
had no great difficulty in succeeding. * * * Immediate 
emancipation by State statute was frequently attempted, but 
only successful in New York, and then not till 1827, which was 
many years after a law for gradual emancipation had been 
passed. All the other Northern States but Delaware adopted 
this latter form of abolition. Pennsylvania, urged to it by the 
activity of the Quakers, acted first, passing her law in 1780. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island followed in 1784, and New Jer- 
sey in 1804.” 

A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, p. 160: 

“The Quakers were, as always, the most constant and reso- 
lute opponents of slavery.” 


We never miss an opportunity of giving innocent 
pleasure, or of helping another soul on the path to 
God, but we are taking away from ourselves forever 
what might have been a happy memory, and leaving 
in its place a remorse-—Vrances Power Cobbe. 


SHALL YOUNG CHILDREN JOIN THE 
CHURCH ? ' 

There is little difficulty in saying how early a child 
should become a disciple of Jesus. Just as soon as 
his mind can receive the idea of a great unseen 
Friend, just as soon as his nature is capable of loving, 
just so soon must he be made familiar with the fact 
of Jesus and with the thought and duty of loving 
surrender and obedience to Him. This can be 
brought about so early as to be almost incredible 
to one who has not been accustomed to look and work 
for it. By the grace of God and the power of His 
spirit working with and through our human faithful- 
ness and love it can be wrought so gently, even imper- 
ceptibly to the child, that, like F. B. Meyer and many 
another saint deep in the mysteries and power of 
God, he never knew the hour when he turned his face 
heavenward. He only knows that now his eyes are 
gloriously fixed upon his Lord and he is in the King’s 
country. And every Christian parent must under- 
stand that precisely this is the task set before him 
when that baby is put into his arms, and that he must 
begin with the first contact of his personality with the 
child’s personality, and never cease his efforts till the 
goal is reached—and not then. 

But another question is not always so easy. A 
young disciple begins to find himself, often at a very 
early age, in the very bosom of the Church, sur- 
rounded by God’s people and their love, with the 
Saviour’s admonitions to open discipleship and the 
example of parents and older friends and companions 
before him. He feels the impulse and desire for 
open, definite, declared discipleship. What shall be 
the attitude of parents and friends toward this desire 
which will normally express itself in the wish for 
Chureh membership ? 

It might seem as if there could be but one answer 
to this question. ‘‘Suffer the little children and for- 
bid them not, to come unto me.” But there are 
parents to whom it oceurs that the coming to Jesus 
is one thing, and the coming into the Church, with its 
professions and demands and responsibilities, is 
another. The first is always safe. The second, they 
believe, may be full of risk. It is not proper or wise 
that so solemn and weighty a thing as declared and 
active discipleship and Church membership, they 
reason, should be undertaken by one who does not 
understand their full significance. These scruples do 
honor to the forethought and conscience of the parents 
who really feel them. But they are far from 
decisive. 

It must be conceded that no child at any age, nor 
adult either, should in any sort of way be coerced 
into a profession of religion; and untold harm has, 
no doubt, been done by getting children to “join the 
Church” who had not first “joimed Christ.” But 
suppose the case to be that of a child who has made 
a definite and voluntary commitment of himself to 
Jesus, and who, by such loving and genial tests as 


| may apply toa child’s religion rather than an adult’s, 
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is clearly a genuine follower of Christ. He desires 
to enrol himself as a disciple in Christ’s Church. 

In the words of Peter, ‘Can any man forbid the 
water, that these should not be baptized, who have 
received the Holy Spirit as well as we?’ To throw 
any more obstacles before such a child than those 
few and slight ones which may be necessary to assure 
ourselves of the genuineness of his religion, this is 
indeed a most serious “invasion of the personality,” 
negative though it be. This immortal soul, made in 
God’s image, and remade by the power of the Spirit, 
has entered into the most solemn and glorious per- 
sonal relations with his heavenly Father, and desires 
to express that relationship in the logical, the 
appointed way. Who’'shall say him nay 4 
not help him to his desire ? 

Or, rather, who will throw a_ stumbling-block 

between him and his sacred duty /—for open disciple- 
ship of this sort is the child’s duty as well as the 
man’s. “Every one therefore,” child or man, “who 
shall confess me before men, him will I also confess 
before my Father who is in heaven.” When the 
Christian has once decided which by God’s leading 
is his Church, that is his place, and he is on false 
ground outside of it. The unattached Christian is 
the abnormal Christian, He is, though he may not 
see it yet, the disobedient Christian. So when man 
or child, for any reason, internal or by the external 
compulsion of influence or authority, is brought to 
turn his back even temporarily on duty, there is 
serious injury. If the power of the moral imperative 
is not perceptibly and permanently impaired, mental 
and moral confusion, at least, is sure to result, and 
the difference between the parent’s will and the Mas- 
ter’s command is hard to adjust. * * * 
_ And how much that child-faith and religious life 
needs the steadying and reinforcement and develop- 
ment that responsibility and relation and obligation 
alone can give! The unattached Christian is 
abnormal in being unattached, but still more is he 
abnormal by being unattached. The pine tree which 
is to furnish clear, straight-grained, knotless timber, 
fit for framing in with others, is not the pine tree 
that lives in the open, swept to and fro by every wind 
that blows and following the caprices of its own wild 
will. It is the pine tree that grows in the forest, 
surrounded by others, limited, confined, directed to 
straight and upward growth by the interacting growth 
of its fellows. The guerrilla Christian is the eccen- 
tric Christian. The Christian of the orderly, sym- 
metrical, mutual character has from the start been 
subject to the influences, has sustained the burdens, 
has enjoyed the guardianship, of consistent, faithful, 
active Church membership. He cannot be normal 
without. Refuse him membership, and you subject 
him to the unchartered twist during the very days 
when the twig is bent. * * * 

The child Christian, properly trained—and he is 
so much more susceptible of training—is incompar- 
ably the safer. He yields the most of the brightest 
stars in our galaxy of Christian workers. He yields 
no such proportion of failures. This is Spurgeon’s 
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testimony, and many another’s. And we ean better 
afford to run what risk there may be, if, indeed, there 
is any, of now and then letting an earnest child 
mistakenly press his way in. We are much more 
likely by our frost to blast some tender shoot, one 
of God’s little ones, than by excess of sunshine to 
stimulate some strange growth. Wisdom is never 
out of place, but the odds are all in favor of playing 
sunshine to possible good. Besides, such “‘tares” as 
these, coming in as.a result of faith and love, not 
carelessness, under the eye of watchful Christian men 
and women in a warm atmosphere of spiritual power, 
God has a way of turning into wheat. We must not 
knowingly introduce the tares. But we may trust 
to God’s grace and power, if we have done our best, 
the possible errors of too great faith and hope. 

If we have done our best! What a challenge to 
parents and older Christians! A challenge to furnish 
that life-giving atmosphere, a challenge to faithful 
tutelage and watcheare, a challenge to a high Chris- 
tian living that shall be an example, an inspiration, 
an inescapable influence! The weak point in Church 
membership for everybody concerned, young and old, 
is not at its entrance, but after.—Sunday School 
Times. 


THIRST-QUENCHING DESERT PLANTS. 


Accounts of plants resorted to by thirsty travelers 
in the desert for their abundant juices are frequently 
found in popular works, often, unfortunately, more 
or less apocryphal. The following brief but authori- 
tative summary, made by The Literary Digest, is 
from an article in The National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Washington, August), entitled “Notes on the 
Deserts of the United States and Mexico” and 
abstracted from a recent Carnegie Institution pub- 
lication written by the director of the Department 
of Botanical Research, Dr. Daniel T. McDougal. 
We read: | : 

“The Indian and the desert traveler often seek 
relief in the juices of plants when water fails. The 
fruits of some of the prickly pears are slightly juicy, 
the stems of the same plant or the great trunks of the 
saguaro contain much sap, but for the most part it is 
bitter, and while it would save life, in extremity, 
yet it is very unpleasant to use. 

“The barrel cactus, or bisnaga (Hchinocactus), 
however, contains within its great spiny cylinders a 
fair substitute for good water. To get at this easily 
one must be armed with a stout knife or an ax with 
which to decapitate the plant, which is done by eut- 
ting away a section from the top. Lacking a suitable 
tool, the thirsty traveler may burn the spines from 
the outside of the bisnaga by applying a lighted 
match, and then crush the top with a heavy stone. 
This or other means is taken to remove a section 
six to eight inches in thickness. Next a green stake 
is obtained from some shrub or tree that is free from 
bitter substances, and with this or with the ax the 
white tissue of the interior is pounded to a pulp and 
a cavity that would hold two gallons is formed. 
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Squeezing the pulp between the hands into this cavity 
will give from three to six pints of a drinkable liquid 
that is far from unpleasant and is generally a few 
degrees cooler than the air. 

“Scouting Indians have long used the bisnaga, and 
a drink may be obtained in this manner by a skilled 
operator in five to ten minutes. Some travelers are 
inclined to look with much disfavor on the liquid so 
obtained, but it has been used without discomfort by 
members of expeditions from the Desert Laboratory. 
That it is often preferred by Indians to fair water 
is evinced by the fact that the Whipple Expedition 
found the Mohaves near the mouth of the Bill Wil- 
liams River, in 1853, cooking ducks and other birds 
in the juice of these plants by means of heated stones 
dropped into the cavity containing the pulp. 


“The sap of the saguaro (Cereus giganteus) and 
of other cacti contains bitter substances that make 
it impossible to be used to allay thirst by man, 
although it may be given to burros. A supply is 
usually obtained by felling the heavy trunk and ele- 
vating the ends a few inches above the ground, while 
the middle is allowed to sag lower over a bucket or 
vessel that has been suitably placed in a hole in the 
ground below. A cut is made above the bucket to 
allow the liquid to escape, the process being hastened 
somewhat by building-a fire under the ends. 

“The experiences of the expeditions from the 
Desert Laboratory made it evident that a still or 
condenser, by which even a small quantity of drink- 
able water could be obtained from the abundant sap 
of these plants or from alkaline waters, would greatly 
facilitate field work. After some experiment, one 
was designed by Godfrey Sykes, in which the cactus 
pulp or liquid to be distilled is placed in a boiler 
of pressed steel. This apparatus is now used by 
the laboratory parties while at work in the deserts. 
It has a capacity of several gallons per day, which 
enables a party to make an extended stay at a locality 
where the untreated water is undrinkable.” 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues 


om. 


William West has closed his work at Anderson, Ind., and 
his address for the present will be Richmond, Ind. 


Pliny Fry has gone to take pastoral charge of the meeting 
at High Point, and his address is changed from Albion to 
Garden Grove, la. 


James A. Cox, Wichita, Kan., has been ill since last Sixth 
month. He was in the hospital for more than two months 
with fever, and is just getting back to his regular work. 


Friends at Bloomingdale, Ind., welcomed their new pastor, 
William J. Cleaver, and his family in a pleasant social meet- 
ing, on the evening of Ninth month 23d, at the meeting-house. 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of Haverford Col- 
lege is announced to be held in the committee room of the 
Arch Street Meeting-house on Third-day, Tenth month 11th, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. 

In a recent issue of THe AMERICAN FrreNnp, in the item con- 
cerning the celebration of Elizabeth McCoy’s ninety-ninth 


birthday, through some mistake, her address was given wrong. 
It should have read Bloomingdale, Ind. 


E. H. Hutchins, who has done pastoral service in the 
Farmers’ Institute Friends Meeting for four years, will serve 
Fairfield and West Newton Meetings in the same capacity dur- 
ing the coming year, beginning Tenth month. 


The many friends of David Tatum will be pained to hear of 
his continued ill health. He has-been suffering for several 
years from heart weakness. He is just changing his residence 
to Joplin, Mo., where he will live with his son, 


William E. and Emma Doan Furnas, graduates of Earlham 
College, who recently removed from Indiana to Lincoln, Va., 
have accepted positions on the teaching staff of the local high 
school, and are just beginning their first year’s work in that 
capacity. 


At the Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting, held Ninth month 28th, 
David Barton accepted an invitation to become the pastor at 
the meeting of Monkton Ridge, Vt. He and his wife, Alvina, 
have just removed from Montreal, Que., to Bristol, Vt., which 
is their address. He will go out with private conveyance a 
distance of eight or nine miles. A portion of the road is fre- 
quently drifted with snow in winter. 


A conference of Friends is called for Tenth month 24th at 
Westminster Meeting-house, London. ‘The subject for con- 
sideration is the “Message of our Ministry in the Present 
Day.’’ No more vital topic could be suggested for considera- 
tion among Friends, and the report of the conference will be 
awaited with interest. John Henry Barlow, Birmingham, is 
expected to be present and to introduce the subject. 


Louis T. Hill writes from Amistad, New Mexico, of the 
labors in that vicinity of Parker Moon and wife, Carthage, Mo. 
These Friends have been spending the summer on the Bravo 
Ranch and attended Plains Monthly Meeting in Ninth month. 
They also spent one week in visiting the members and fam- 
ilies within the iimits of the monthly meeting, and their per- 
sonal and public messages brought a great spiritual uplift. 


Ellison Purdy has entered upon his new pastorate at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, with enthusiasm and excellent support. <A 
reception to him and his wife was given at the Friends Meet- 
ing-house on the 16th ult. A large audience gathered to hear 
a varied and interesting program of welcome. The topics were 
well chosen by the committee in charge, and they were admir- 
ably discussed by those chosen for the occasion, The responses 
by Ellison Purdy and his wife were felicitous. After the pro- 
gram was concluded the ladies of the meeting served light 
refreshments to one of the most pleased groups of Friends 
that ever gathered in Wilmington. 


An editorial in the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian speaks most 
encouragingly of the work of denominational colleges, and 
closes as follows: 

“All of which leads to congratulations that the Pacific Col- 
lege administration building, long planned, and diligently 
worked for, is now in sight. A brick building, providing, in 
addition to president’s office and class-rooms, an auditorium 
seating 900 people, is no small addition to the equipment of 
one of the worthy colleges of Oregon, that was born, has lived 
and prospered, and is now opening wider doors to increasing 
classes, all without State or national aid.” 


Bloomingdale Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind., opened Ninth 
month 20th with nearly 100 students, the largest enrollment 
for many years. Caroline M. ‘Hill is principal, and William 
Hill has charge of the vocational work, and is instructor in 
history. They have six assistant teachers. The new depart- 
ment of agriculture and horticulture promises to be of much 
value. After the matriculation of pupils on the opening morn- 
ing, the remainder of the day was devoted to a reunion of 
former students and teachers. Hundreds came from many 
different places. ‘The principal speakers on the reunion pro- 
gram were Prof. Harlow Lindley, of Earlham College, who in 
a very interesting way reviewed the history of Bloomingdale 
Academy; Prof. W. N. Trueblood, also of Earlham, who dis- 
cussed “Signs of a More Rational Education,” and Prof. 
Hiram Hadley, of New Mexico College of Agriculture, who 
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gave an able address on “Agricultural Education.” Letters of 
greeting were received from several old students and former 
teachers. 

The following statement as to the teaching of Scripture in 
the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, is interesting: 

“The Scriptures have formed a subject of instruction in the 
school from its foundation, but it was not until 1906 that a 
special teacher of the Bible was added to the staff. The mere 
existence, however, of this branch of instruction denotes an 
abiding faith in the old-fashioned idea that in the Bible there 
is something of value to every human being, and especially to 
the self-confident, enthusiastic school-boy. We have only to 
show him how the books came to be written, under what 
pressure of political or religious conditions the Biblical char- 
acters lived, for him to discover analogies to the life of today, 
both in public and in personal affairs. Beginning with a 
proper course of instruction, the boy is led from the simple to 
the complex, covering generally the principal parts of Biblical 
history and teaching, the aim being to place the Bible before 
our boys as a record of supreme interest and to draw from its 
illustrations and precepts inspiration to help them to be true to 
the best that is in them. It may be added that all the instruc- 
tion is imparted in a broad and unsectarian spirit.” 


Chas. E. Hiatt preached at the First Friends Meeting, 
Marion, Ind., on Ninth month 18th, for the last time before 
going to his new field of labor in Long Beach, Cal. A large 
number were present, including many who are not members. 
Second-day evening, the roth, a farewell reception was 
given him and his family, which was largely attended. A pro- 
gram of music and reading was given and a number of mem- 


bers of the meeting and friends of the family gave public | 


expression of their appreciation of the work of Chas. Hiatt 
and their sorrow at his departure. 

The Marion Chronicle, in an editorial, speaks of him thus: 
“Chas. E. Hiatt is not only the pastor of a congregation; he 
is a leader of men in the city and county.” 

The First-day school has had a very prosperous year under 
the superintendency of S. W. Winder. The ayerage attendance 
is about 155, and continues very much the same throughout the 
year. The school has given about $85 to foreign missions dur- 
ing the year. 

The Endeavor Society raises its money by the weekly pledge 
system, collected monthly, and has sent $20 to the foreign 
field in the last six months. 


Enoch T. Pritchard, whose death has just been reported, 


was ‘born in Orange County, Ind., Fifth month 15, 
1837.. He received his education in Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting School near Paoli .and at Friends Boarding 


School, Richmond. He was united in marriage with Eliza- 
beth P. Rayman, Ninth month 18, 1862. During the years 
of early manhood he was engaged in farming, but devoted the 
winter months to teaching. Later he studied medicine, gradu- 
ating from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1876, 
and then locating in Georgetown, IIl., where he practiced 
his profession until 1891. Although living an active Christian 
life for many years, end feeling for some time that he was 
called to the ministry, he never fully resigned himself to the 
Master’s will until the winter of 1890-91. Since that time 
he has been engaged in gospel service. He was in pastoral 
service at Muscatine, Iowa, at Indianola and Ackworth, Iowa, 
at Spring Valley, Minn., and Cottonwood, Kans. During this 
period he also visited many of the meetings of Oklahoma, and 
in later years many in North Carolina and Tennessee. After 
his actite service in pastoral work he did service as an 
evangelist as long as his health would permit. During the 
latter months of his life he was confined to his home on 
account of declining health. 


The bi-centennial anniversary of the founding of the Old 
Kennett Meeting by the Friends in’1710 was celebrated at 
Kennett Square, Pa., Ninth month 24, 1910. Hundreds of vis- 
itors to this quaint town made a pilgrimage to the landmark 
of Colonial days and there viewed the relics of times gone by, 
mute reminders of the period when this country was still a 
British colony and long years before it had been born into its 
cradle of liberty. 

Sharpless W. Lewis, who was chosen some weeks ago to 
preside over the details of the celebration, opened the cere- 
monies of the day with an address of welcome at 10 A. M. 
Weldon B. Heyburn, United States Senator from Idaho, 
responded to the welcome, in which he touched briefly, but 


feelingly, upon the history of the locality and the part that its 
early residents had played in the nation’s life of two hundred 
years ago. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of George School, 
gave an account of the “Influence Exerted by Friends on Edu- 
cation,” and the history of the old meeting-house was given 
by Gilbert Cope, West Chester, Pa. 

In the afternoon Edward T. Harlan, Philadelphia, gave some 
reminiscences of the early days, and Isaac Sharpless, president 
of Haverford College, spoke of the “Moral and Religious 
Influence of Friends.” A poem was read by John Russell 
Hayes, Swarthmore, and Henry W. Wilbur, Swarthmore, made 
a “Forecast of the Friends’ Future.” 

The services were held on a stand built for the purpose near 
the old meeting-house, and improvised seats for the visitors 
were nowhere near sufficient to accommodate the crowds. The 
meeting-house itself was used as a museum and rest room. 
The display of old deeds, marriage certificates and relics of 
various sorts was in charge of Charles J. Pennock. 

Many of the inhabitants of Kennett Square, near to which 
is the meeting-house, are descendants of the original settlers. 
Chester County, in which is located Kennett Meeting-house, 
was the first of the three original counties established by 
William Penn in 1682. Kennett Square was a hotbed of 
Abolition during the Civil War, and many escaped slaves were 
passed on to freedom in Canada through this underground 
station. 

One of the features of the commemoration ceremonies was 
the paper by Gilbert Cope, in which he went fully into the 
history of the meeting. 

He showed that it had its start in 1707 by Vincent Caldwell, 
Thomas Wickersham, Joel Bailey, Guyan Miller and others; 
that in 1710 the ground was purchased and meeting-house 
built, which was enlarged in 1719, and in 1731 it was further 
enlarged. He also told that in 1718 there were 66 names on 
the assessor’s list of Kennett Square, and of these 44 were 
Friends. During the Revolution 27 of the members were 
disciplined because of their assisting the patriots. Some of 
them were disowned; others retained upon acknowledging 
their transgressions. 


BORN. 
Capsury.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eighth month 25, 1910, to 


Benjamin and Anna M. Cadbury, a son, Joseph Moore Cad- 
bury. 


Maxrretp.—At Philadelphia, on Seventh month 20, 1910, to 
Francis N. and Alice Maxfield, a daughter, Mildred Elizabeth. 


MARRIED. 


ANpREW-WitLIAMS.—At Prairie Center, Kan., Ninth 
month 18, 1910, Adelbert Owen Andrew to Beulah Maude 
Williams. 


Morcan-SwayzE.—At the home of the bride, Alamitos, Cal., 
Ninth month 21, 1910, Enos Avearl Morgan, son of Enos and 
Minerva Morgan, Long Beach, Cal., to Grace A. Swayze, 
daughter of James and-EPffie Swayze, Alamitos, Cal. 


Jounson-Henperson.—At Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 1, 
1910, William Johnson to Ethel Louise Henderson. Their 
home will be at Newberg. Ore., where William Johnson will 
be a professor in Pacific College. 


DIED. 


Hunt.—At New Providence, Iowa, Ninth month 22, 1910, 
Elizabeth Hunt, daughter of Seneca and Jane Wildman, and 
wife of Nathan Hunt, aged sixty-nine years, three months and 
twenty days. She was a consistent Christian, and a life-long 
member of the Friends Church. 


Jonrs.—At the home ‘of her son, Pleasant Plain, Iowa, Ninth 
month 17, 1910, Jerusha Beales Jones, aged eighty-seven years, 
a life-long member of Friends. She lived a beautiful, helpful 
Christian life and died with an unwavering faith. 


Picker.—At her home in Dublin, Ind., Ninth month 7, 1910, 
Eliza Picket, aged almost eighty-one years. She was the 
daughter of David and Elizabeth Huddleston, Salem, Ind., 
and a birthtight member and an elder in the Society of 
Friends. She gave herself to the Lord when a young girl, 
and was ever after faithful in every Christian duty. 
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Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER, 
LESSON III. TENTH MONTH I6, IQIO. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


MATTHEW 25: 31-46. 


_ Goipen Trext.—Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.—Matt. 25: 40. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Tenth month toth. The last 
judgment. Matt. 25: 31-46. 

oka t According to his ways. Ezek. 
18: 25-32. 

Fourth-day. No respect of persons. Rom. 
2: 3-16. 

Fifth-day. The end of the world, Rev. 6: 9-17. 
Sixth-day. Judgment by Christ. John 5: 
19-30. 

Seventh-day. The book of life. Rev. 20: 11- 
QUA: 


First-day. Promised rest. Heb. 4: 1-13. 


Time.—Same as last two lessons. 

Place.—On the Mount of Olives. 

To whom addressed—The disciples. 

Parallel Passages—None. 

The Gospel of Matthew has been 
called the “Gospel of Judgment.” In no 
other gospel is so much said of this side 
of God’s dealings with man. We have 
the separation of the wheat from the 
chaff (3:12), the true from the hypo- 
crites (6:2, 5, 16), the wise builder from 
the foolish one (7:24-27), wheat from 
the tares (13:30), the good fish from 
the bad (13:48, 49), judgment of the 
unmerciful servant (18: 23-24), laborers 
in the vineyard (20: 1-16), wicked hus- 
bandman (21: 33-41), guest without a 
wedding garment (22:1-14), faithful 


A FOOD DRINK 
WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMENT. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of my 
enjoyment daily obtained from my morn- 
ing cup of Postum. It is a food bever- 
age, not a poison like coffee. 

“IT began to use Postum eight years 
ago, not because I wanted to, but be- 
cause coffee, which I dearly loved, made 
my nights long, weary periods to be 
dreaded and unfitting me for business 
during the day. 

“On the advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as directed 
on the package. As I had always used 
‘cream and no sugar, I mixed my 
Postum so. It looked good, was clear 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to 
see the cream color it as my Kentucky 
friend always wanted her coffee to. look 
—'like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied, with my Postum 
in taste and effect, and am yet, being a 
constant user of it all these years. 

“I continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like it in 
place of coffee, and receive benefit from 
its use. I have gained weight, can sleep 
sound: and-am not nervous.” ‘“There’s 
a reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. . 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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and unfaithful servants (24: 45-51), the 
wise and foolish virgins (25: 1-12), the 
talents (25: 14-30), and now: the sheep 
and the goats. 

Few passages in the New Testament 
have given rise to more discussion than 
the present; almost every verse has been 
discussed with the most detailed inter- 
pretation. As a whole, in its parts and 
even as to separate words has it been 
analyzed. It is not needful to go into 
these interpretations here, almost any 
good commentary will give the outline. 

Some have held that the passage 
refers only to Christians, others only to 
Gentiles, others still to both Gentiles and 
Christians. Perhaps the more recent 
commentators incline to the second of 
these positions. ‘These students base 
their argument on the words “all na- 
tions’ (verse 32), an expression used 
elsewhere in the New Testament, perhaps 
without exception, to mean the heathen 
nations or Gentiles, and generally so 
translated. In the view of these critics 
the preceding verses of chapter 25, and 
chapter 24 refer to Jews and Christians. 
Compare Joel 3:2, 11, 12, to which this 
passage seems to refer. If this view be 
correct, and the “nations” are so judged, 
how much greater will be the blessing, 
and also the condemnation of those who 
have had so much more light. (Com- 
pare John 3: 17-19.) 

31. “But when.” R. V. Shows the 
transition from preceding verses. “Son 
of Man.” A title only used in the Gos- 
pels by Jesus Himself. 

22. “He ‘shall 4 separate 4 .thempes as 
a shepherd separateth”” R. V. The 
words are the same in the original. 
“Sheep, goats.” The reason of the com- 
parison is doubtless because the sheep 
was to the Syrian a mild, inoffensive, 
profitable animal, while the goat was 
often very hurtful. The habit of the lat- 
ter of browsing on the leaves and twigs 
of young trees, and of eating their bark 
was an injury deeply felt in a land so 
scant of trees and shrubbery as Pales- 
tine. Though they were kept, they were 
regarded with very different feelings. It 
is possible, also, that the color is taken 
into consideration, the sheep being al- 


most universally white and the goat 
black: (Compare | Cant. 4: Teanoes: 
Ezek. 34:17.) In the fold they were 
separated. 

33. “Right hand.”- Always the place 
of honor. 


34. “The King.” The Son of Man. 
He judges as a king and sits upon a 
throne. “Inherit.” By becoming chil- 
dren of God. 

35, 36. Note the emphasis on the prac- 
tical evidence of the possession of a 
right spirit. “Naked.” Scantily or 
poorly clad. “In prison.” The climax 
of sympathy, particularly in that day, 
and even now not a few would be in- 
clined to draw the line at visiting pris- 
oners. 

37-30. “Righteous.” Because they had 
done the will of God. “When saw we 
thee?” If the passage refers to Gentiles, 
this might mean literally want of knowl- 
edge. If it refets to those who have 
heard the Gospel it would mean that 
they spoke in the language of humility. 

4o. “Inasmuch,”etc. Just so far as 
you have done it.. “Brethren.” The ref- 
erence primarily seems to be to believ- 
ers, but it cannot well be confined to 
them, but implies all persons. “Faith in 


Christ which does not issue in the love 
of humanity is not faith in~ the’ real 
Christ.” 

41. “Depart.” As the reward was to 
be with the Lord (I Thess. 4:17), so the 
punishment of the unrighteous is separa- 
tion from Him (II Thess. 1:4). “Ye 
cursed.” Note that the words “of my 
Father,” which accompanied “blessed,” 
do not follow “cursed.” This may mean 
that the “cursing” is the result of their 
own conduct. Note, also, that the “king- 
dom” is said to have been expressly pre- 
pared fer the righteous “from the 
foundation of the world,’ while the 
“eternal fire,” R. V., was “prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” It was not 
meant for men, though they may share 
it. 

42, 43. The negative of verses 35 and 
36. Note there is no charge of absolute 
sin—such as is commonly called “sin,” 
but the charge is of neglect, opportuni- 
ties thrown away, absence of the spirit 
of love which would have prompted 
sympathy and aid to those needing them. 
“Even those who have never heard of 
Christ have had the means of knowing 
their duty to their fellow-men, which 
here is the crucial test. Nothing is said 
about repentance or faith in Christ; but 
only about conduct towards other men.” 
lf this is true of those who have never 
heard of Christ, how much more emphat- 
ically the words apply to those who have 
heard. (Compare John 13:35; I Cor. 
13; I John 4:8, 16): 

44, 45. The negative of verses 37-39. 
“When?” When wast thou among us? 
If we had known it, we would have min- 
istered unto thee. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. “Both the good and the bad find 
that the Divine estimate of their conduct 
is very different from their own.” (Com- 
pare Isa. 55:8, 0.) 

2. “There can be no true philanthropy 
without true piety; and there can be no 
true piety without true philanthropy.” 
3) ANCES eLOz 345125, 


Christian Endeannor 


{Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. Cr) 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 16, IQIO. 
YOUR AMUSEMENTS: DO THEY 
BUILD UP OR TEAR DOWN? 
Rom. 15: 1-3; Ps. 36: 7-12. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month  1oth, 
amusements. I Tim. 4: 8. 

Third-day. In the grip of amusemenf. I Cor, 
6: ‘ 


8: 7-13. 
Fifth-day. A death dance. ‘I Cor/‘160:'1-7. 


Innocent 


12. ‘ 
Fourth-day. Can others bear it#.. i Cor, 


Sixth-day. A peculiar people. I1 :Cor. ‘6: 
14-18. ‘ 
Seventh-day. True joy. Ps, 16: 5-11. 


A fact that the Christian world was 
too long in learning is that pleasure, and 
gaiety may be perfectly innocent,,and as 
such are not only permissible, -but also 


_most proper and desirable. That, religion 


is essentially gloomy and severe, was a 
charge that had too much. to. support it 
in the teaching and conduct. of many 
earnest but misguided: Christians of a 
few decades ago. Men and women now- 


_a-days know that “a merry heart is a 


good medicine, but a broken spirit drieth 
up the bones,” and that this. bit of .wis- 
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dom of the ancients ought never to have 
been forgotten. 

But it is recreation that is to be aimed 
at, and not frothy dissipation of mental 
and spiritual vitality. One extreme. is 
as bad as the other, and between gravity 
that may be called severe and levity that 
runs to folly, the latter is certainly the 
more injurious to character and to 
power for good. The quality of life 
today doubtless demands as never before 
an unbending and refreshing by recre- 
ative diversion, but it is not the business 
of life to be diverted, and it is very much 
of a question whether any one can profit- 
ably give his whole life to the task of 
furnishing diversion, or whether we 
have a right to demand entertainment 
that turns any one’s life into the chan- 
nels of being a mere entertainer. 

The thing that we do has always a 
two-fold effect, one afferent, touching 
and qualifying our own lives, and the 
other efferent, influencing the lives of 
those with whom we come in contact. 
And we should bear in mind that in de- 
manding or patronizing certain forms of 
amusement we sustain the market de- 
mand for them and lead to the employ- 
ment of the persons needed to carry 
them on. If we do not wish a sister of 
ours to go on the stage, remember not to 
encourage the demand that brings girls 
and women on the stage. If we prize 
the free First-day for ourselves, re- 
member that the First-day newspaper and 
First-day restaurant and pleasure park 
are costing somebody their free First-day. 
“He brought me to the banqueting house, 
and His banner over me was love.” In 
all amusement and recreation, let us re- 
member to love God supremely and our 
neighbor as ourselves. The recreation 
that hurts our influence for good hurts 
us and our neighbor. Let us hold fast 
our own confession, and consider one 
another to provoke unto love and good 
works. 


NOTICE. 

The next session of Farmington Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held at Hartland, 
N. Y., Tenth month 15th, at 11 A. M.; 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, the 
preceding day at 2 P. M. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN oto. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
Cc Thomas, clerks Haverford, Pa. 


FREELY GIVE. 


If the kindliness of heaven 

To thy heart a song has given, 

Let it die not in thy breast, 

That another heart, in sorrow 
May be strengthened for tomorrow 
Or some:weary heart find rest. 


If to thee is granted vision 

Of the fair highlands Elysian 

Set it forth in holy light, 

That some one whose eye has lighted 
Only on a world benighted 

May be lifted from his night. 


If thy feet have found a highway 
Safer, happier far, than ‘fy way 

Set thou here a waymark plain, 
That the steps of those who wander 
Out into the darkness yonder 

My, be turned home again. 


Gheeileaf.” Idaho. ‘W.. S...Brown. 
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Events and Comments 


The great lockout of 130,000 cotton 
workers in England continues, an offer 
to compromise being rejected by the 
master spinners. 


Fifty-five Republicans and 23 Demo- 
crats, now members of the Sixty-first 
Congress, will go out of office on March 
4th, having retired or failed of renomi- 
nation. : 


“Estimates for the navy for the next 
fiscal year aggregate $128,300,000, a de- 
crease from this year.” Yes, and the 
time is coming fast when the decrease 
will be bigger, when those good mil- 
lions, instead of being devoted to death 
and destruction, will be used for the 
promotion of life and happiness. 

President Taft made his first political 
speech since his inauguration before 
the National League of Republican 
Clubs in New York. He defended the 
achievements of his administration 
and lauded the work of the last Con- 
gress, including the Payne tariff law. 
‘He also eulogized Henry L. Stimson, 
Republican nominee for Governor of 
New York. 


Nineteen lives were probably lost in 
a $500,000 fire that destroyed the Los 
Angeles Times Building, following an 
explosion, which the paper says was 
the result of a union labor war against 
it. An infernal machine was later found 
at the home of the paper’s owner, Gen- 
eral Harrison Gray Otis. 

Nothing has been proven yet as to 
what men or body of men perpetrated 
the outrage and it is too terrible a crime 
to attribute lightly to any men or body 
of men. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the assassins may be apprehended and 
they and all their ilk made to feel the 
terrors of the law. 


The following ‘paragraph from an 
editorial in the Independent illustrates 
the many new things we are learning 
about scientific farming: 

_ “We cannot make a complete country 
home without a few colonies of bees, 
They are just as much needed as are 
the hens and birds. We doubt if even 


the family cow has a more important 
place in the right sort of country home. 
The bee is busy every hour of a pleas- 
ant day in spring, making sure that 
your fruit crop does not fail. He is 
equally important in the vineyard and 
the berry field and the orchard; and 
there is a’ great deal for him to do in 
the meadow and the corn field as well. 
Not one half of our apples and pears 
even can get along without the help of 
this busy little worker. Grapes espe- 
cially are dependent upon his visits; so 
much so that the Brightons and Lindlys, 
and most of the other best-bred sorts, 
would bear no fruit at all if left to them- 
selves.” 


Wireless communication was main- 
tained in London, Eng., Ninth month 
26th, between an aeroplane in flight and 
a land station. The experiment was car- 
ried out by Robert Loraine from his bi- 
plane. The wireless apparatus weighed 


» only 14 pounds, the transmitter being at- 


tached to the passenger seat, and aerial 
wires being stretched along the length 
and breadth of the biplane. A Morse 
key for tapping messages was fixed at 
the airman’s right hand. 

The receiving station on ground con- 
sisted of improved masts, with aerial 
wires stretched across parallel to the 
ground, but in different directions. A 
Marconi electro-magnetic detector, with 
headpiece and telephones, used to pick 
up signals, was linked up with two sets 
of aerials, one pair of which could 
always present itself broadside onto the 
aeroplane. 

Wireless communication was thus 
maintained with the airman up to a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, and valua- 
ble data were obtained to make improve- 
ments for longer distance messages, 


In his speech before the National 
League of Republican Clubs, in New 
York, President Taft ‘defined true “pro- 
gressivism” as follows: 

“A party of true progress is not a 
party of radicalism; it is not a party 
of ultra-conservatism. A progressive 
Republican is one who recognizes ex- 
isting and concrete evils, and who is 
in favor of practical and definite steps 
to eradicate them.” 

As to rate regulation his dictum was: 

“Having created a tribunal with power 
to settle what rates are just, it should 
be borne in mind that the public wel- 
fare and the whole business interests 
of the country may be injured quite 
as much by injustice to the railways, as 
the result of an unwise clamor for low 
rates, as by the imposition of extortion- 
ate rates.” 

The danger of radicalism, as the 
President sees it, is portrayed in the 
following excerpt from his speech: 

“Tt is a legitimate office of those charged 
with government responsibility to do 
what they can to prevent the spreading 
of fears which will drive capital to its 
hoarding place, and prevent the invest- 
ment necessary to carry on the widely 
expanded business of this country, from 
which our people derive their liveli- 
hood.” 


Declaring that the insurgent cause 
fared better with Roosevelt in Africa, 
the Des Moines News, Senator Cum- 
mins’ personal organ, bids adieu to the 
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mighty hunter and promises that leaders. 
will be found who will not desert or com- 
promise to the sacrifice of progressive 
principles. Discussing the Roosevelt 
indorsement of Taft and the tariff bill, 
the News says, in part: 

“Roosevelt selects as his permanent 
chairman, Elihu Root, who is the incar- 
nation of doctrine of dollars and of privi- 
leges. Roosevelt brings with him Taft,. 
Ballinger, Wickersham, Root, Morgan, 
Tawney, Burton, Hitchcock and all the: 
motley crew of plutocrats and Hessians. 
of privileges. 

“It would have been as sensible if 
James Buchanan, with Jeff Davis and his- 
outfit, had tried to get into the councils. 
of Abraham Lincoln. He cannot swal- 
low up the insurgent movement, and 
insurgency will not swallow him with 
his indorsement of the tariff bill, of the 
President, and with his Root and Gris- 
coms. 

“There can be no stop to insurgency 
in either the Republican or Democratic 
parties and no harm can come to the 
movement unless undesirables and 
eleventh-hour recruits are permitted to 
fog its councils and pervert its aims. 
Taft is not welcome as a recruit, and’ 
Roosevelt’s room is far preferable to. 
his company.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger speaks the 
pola good words for President 

ait: 

“While factions are fighting, the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet go right along at- 
tending to the public business. The 
order extending the civil service rules. 
to assistant postmasters is notice that’ 
the Administration intends to keep out 
of politics. 

“The extent of Federal patronage was 
materially reduced when some 15,000° 
first-class postmasters were included in 
the classified service. The present or- 
der includes about 8,000 more Federal 
officeholders who are thus exempted 
from merely political appointment or re- 


_ moval and subjected to the restraints of 


the civil service law. 

“It is noteworthy that Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock, who was regarded’ . 
as the practical politician of the Cabinet,. 
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BURNING AND SHINING. 


There is a great text in Proverbs which has always 
been one of my favorite passages. This text declares 
that “The spirit of man is a candle of the Lord.” 
That is surely a golden saying. It means that the 
finite, human spirit does not exist for its own sake 


alone, is not a mere piece of animate nature, curiously - 


designed and moved by external forces, but is derived 
from a higher world-order, has its origin in the 
central life of God, and may become even here a 
candle—a tiny luminary—of the Lord. 

But candles are of no value unless they burn, and 
in order to burn they must (1) be lighted and (2) 
they must be consumed. The flame is not produced 
by spontaneous combustion from within. Somebody 
with a blaze comes to it from without, ignites it, sets 
it to burning, and so the flame is passed on. We can 
be candles of the Lord only when we are set on fire, 
and the kindling must come directly from God or 
from some other person already kindled by Him. 
“Be brave, Master Ridley, and play the man,” said 
one of the great English martyrs, as the flames 
rose around them in the square at Oxford, “for today 
we will light such a candle in England as by the 
grace of God shall never go out!” 
but both of them had been kindled by a life which 
itself had been kindled, and each one was burning 
because a divine kindling fire had reached him from 
above. “I am come,” said He who was the true 
Light, “to cast fire on the earth, and what will I 
if it be already kindled!” It is by Him that our 
spirits are really kindled to the burning which makes 
them candles of the Lord. — 

But after they are kindled, they can burn only as 
they are consumed. The candle feeds the flame of 
light only by giving itself to the flame and by 
a constant decrease of itself. It is as true of a 
candle of the Lord as it is of a wax taper that pro- 
duces its light; it must be willing to have itself burn 
up and be consumed. 

But there rises here a very difficult question: How 
fast ought we to burn up, and how rapidly have we 
a right to allow ourselves to be consumed? Is it 
morally and spiritually right for a person whose life 
is useful and valuable to give himself away unstint- 
edly and to burn himself out in self-forgetful service ? 


And they did, | 


a] 


I believe that a person is under moral obligation not 
to waste himself, not to throw himself away, not to 
be needlessly consumed, but he must at the same time 
settle it in his own mind that his main concern is 
to be a candle of the Lord—a burning and a shining 
light. Nobody can serve a great purpose if he is 


-absorbed in saving himself. , The first principle of 
‘redemption is the losing of self for the saving of 


others. But the very person whose being is 
consecrated to service has an urgent duty to make 
his life count the most it can. He is bound to pre 
pare himself for his piece of service, to cultivate 
his powers, to develop himself, to be the largest 
candle-power person he is capable of becoming, and 
he must also make his life reach as far as it can 
be made to reach. It is a sinful waste to consume 
in a year a candle of the Lord which ought to burn 
for twenty years—but, above everything else, it ought 
to burn. When one sees so many lives unkindled 
and unconsumed, with powers guarded and husbanded 
for the sake of personal ease and comfort, he is ready 
to ery out, better far to die aflame at twenty than 
to save myself through a dull and passive life of 
fourscore years, untroubled by the consuming blaze 
of God’s fire. I should like to live until I am 
ninety, if I can for so long be a candle, burning for 
the Lord, but if not, then let me burn out now! 


R. M. J. 


CONSERVATIVE QUAKERISM. 

From the rushing, mighty waters of the progressive 
movement among Friends the editorial craft passes 
to ply the more quiet currents of Philadelphia 
Quakerism. For the Philadelphia type is the 
type par excellence (in our branch) of conservative 
Quakerism, more so than Baltimore, and much more 
so than the parent yearly meeting of London. 

Just a few years ago the writer sat in a Friends 
meeting in California and saw a stranger come in 
and sit down without taking off his hat. It was hard 
to suppress some unbecoming merriment at his for- 
getfulness, and when he removed his hat, a few 
moments later, the imagination quickly pictured his 
surprise and confusion upon discovering his negli- 
gence. . a 
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The incident shows how little the rising generation 
of Friends, especially in the West, really know about 
the practices and beliefs of conservative Friends. 
Some years passed after the above happening before 
the writer realized that the man wore his hat into 
meeting because he was a Friend of the older type 
and was accustomed to do so in his home meeting. 

It is safe to say that thousands of young Friends 
all over the country know little or nothing of the con- 
servative type among Friends, and many do not 
This is not 
strange, for a new generation has grown up since the 


realize that it still exists in the world. 


“progressive” movement occurred, and these young 
people have never seen a meeting, perhaps never an 
individual Friend, of the older type. 

Imagine the astonishment of such a young Western 
Friend who takes his seat for the first time in a 
regular session of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
There is no pulpit in the meeting-house, but only 
tiers of seats rising one above another and extending 
almost entirely across one end of the room. Many 
of the ministers who take their seats in this gallery 
wear their hats for some moments after taking their 
places, as do also many of the members in the body 
of the house. There are no women present, for they 
ameet in a different room. No one says anything for 
time, and when there is speaking or praying, 
there is almost always a period of absolute silence 
after each service. 


some 


There is no musical instrument 
in the room, and not a word of song has part in the 
‘meeting. When the business session begins, there is 
great deliberation and the periods of silence are still 
frequent. No motions are made, for the clerk takes 
the “sense” of the meeting after the due consideration 
and discussion of any point. At various times one 
or two men Friends are sent to carry propositions to 
the women’s meeting in an adjoining room for 
their consideration. Similarly, messengers from the 
women’s side, dressed in the plain garb, with the old- 
fashioned Quaker bonnets, are occasionally announced 
in the men’s meeting and they silently ascend the 
gallery steps to lay some proposition upon the clerk’s 
table. As the meeting breaks, the stranger notes the 
individual Friends more closely and sees that many 
of the men wear plain, collarless coats, while some 
of the older ones still wear the great, broad-brimmed 
hats for which Friends were famed in the early days. 

If our Western Friend should visit the local meet- 
ings for worship at various places, he would find them 
conducted as the opening of the meeting described 
The men and women would probably be 
There 


above. 
geated on different sides of the middle aisle. 


would be no pastor, no music and no Seripture read- 
ing. No one would know in advance who would 
preach, but when one in the gallery or in the audience 
felt moved to speak, he would rise and quote whatever 
Seripture he wished to use. He would then proceed 
with his discourse—never using notes! When any- 
one knelt in prayer, the audience and those in the 
gallery would rise to their feet and stand with bowed 
heads. When the one sitting at the head of the 
meeting, in the upper gallery seat, felt the time had 
come for the meeting to close, he would turn and 
shake hands with the one next to him, and as the 
hand-shaking passed on from one to another in the 
gallery, the people would leave their seats and the 
meeting would be at an end. 

Such are some of the customs among conservative 
Friends. Some of them are mere historical survivals 
which few Philadelphia Friends would insist upon 
as essential. Some represent deep, abiding convie- 
tions concerning the principles that are fundamental. 
To a “progressive” it all seems very strange at first, 
but he soon learns that many of the beliefs of con- 
servative Friends are too vital and too well grounded 
to be passed upon lightly. 

Moreover, as he learns something of the personnel 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, he will probably 
come to the conviction—even though he be a loyal 
Westerner—that considering its members (about 
4,500), it is perhaps the most substantial, the best 
educated and the most influential body of Friends 
on the continent. 

Nor is Philadelphia Yearly Meeting substantial 
and influential only in its older members. There is 
a stalwart phalanx of young Friends coming on. 
Most of them are college graduates, much traveled 
in England and Europe. They are taking, as did 
their fathers, high places in the business and profes- 
sional life of the third largest city in the United 
States. 
ings for worship of the Society, and take a keen 
They 
study Quaker history at their Round Tables and have 
a “reason for the faith that is in them.” And when 
they visit the West (as they too seldom do), they 
understand progressive Quakerism as little as West- 


They attend the business sessions and meet- 


interest in all spiritual and moral problems. 


erners understand the conservative type. 
Thus far the writer 
has sought merely to state facts, past and present, 


So endeth the second lesson. 


fairly as he sees them, about Quakerism, progressive 
and conservative. In a third writing some gener- 


R. W. K; 


alizations may be indulged. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Richard Wood, Philadelphia, entered into his 
rest on the evening of the 30th of Ninth month. He 
was a member of Twelfth Street Meeting, and 
through a long life he was a fine example of high 
Christian faith and practice. His interests were 
very wide. He engaged in extensive commercial 
enterprises, he was a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, a manager of Haverford College 
for forty-one years, a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania for thirty-seven years, a man of very 
wide reading, and withal a man of striking simplic- 
ity of spirit, of kindly human nature and of genuine 
religious faith. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. | 


ORIGIN OF THE UNIFORM DISCIPLINE. 


BY TIMOTHY NICHOLSON. 


Tn all ages of the Jewish and Christian churches 
God has appointed and trained men, as were some of 
the tribe of Issachar in David’s time, “men that had 
understanding of the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do.” Such men often have ideals and con- 
ceptions so far in advance of their fellows that wis- 
dom requires them to withhold for a time their utter- 
ance and resort to methods of education by confer- 
ences for discussion, until it is safe to promulgate 
these ideals and conceptions. It is, therefore, diffi- 
eult to accurately determine the inception of the 
Uniform Discipline. I think, however, a member 
of Western Yearly Meeting (Barnabas .C. Hobbs), 
a man “who had understanding of the times, and 
knew what Israel ought to do,” had the ideal of the 
Five Years Meeting Discipline in the following 
extracts from a proposition made by him and which 
was adopted by the yearly meeting in 1870 and sent 
to all the other yearly meetings in a postscript to its 
epistle as follows: 

“This meeting has been introduced into a desire 
for a more perfect union among the different yearly 
meetings in Europe and America. There are many 
departments of Christian labor of common interest 
that call for united counsel. * * * We appre- 
hend that a general council, composed of representa- 
tives appointed by the several yearly meetings, would 
have a harmonizing and uniting effect upon our com- 
mon society, and render the whole, and its parts, 
more mutually supporting of each other, whose con- 
clusions and recommendations shall only be advisory 
in their nature. Should this proposition meet with 
general approval, we would suggest that the first 
meeting be held in the city of New York, immedi- 
ately after the close of Canada Yearly Meeting in 
1872.” 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, which occurred the fol- 
lowing week, referred this proposition to a committee 
to report in 1871. 

The report was conservative in substance, “that 


the way did not open to accept the proposition at this 
time.” 

Similar action was had by several other yearly 
meetings, and hence no general council was held. 

But this was a living concern, and in 1875 West- 
ern Yearly Meeting renewed the proposition in the 
following phraseology : 

“On the reading of the correspondence of the sey- 
eral yearly meetings, this meeting has again been 
introduced into prayerful and fraternal interest 
and sympathy for all who bear our name, and espe- 
cially for the yearly meetings on the American con- 
tinent. We are again impressed with the necessity 
of a general conference by delegates from the several 
yearly meetings, to take into consideration and 
endeavor to reach conclusions upon such subjects as 
concern the general welfare of our Society, and to 
meet at such time and place as may be agreed upon 
during the course of its consideration by the yearly 
meetings.” 

Indiana Yearly Meeting considered this proposi- 
tion, and decided ‘‘that such a general conference at 
the present time does not meet with the approval of 
this meeting.” A proposition was, however, made and 
approved by Indiana Yearly Meeting to appoint a 
committee from each of the yearly meetings to confer 
together and take such action as seemed advisable in 
reference to the conditions of the Friends in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, who are in harmony with 
their brethren of other yearly meetings, and a com- 
mittee was appointed for this purpose. But only: 
Jowa Yearly Meeting appointed a committee on the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting’s proposition. 

New York and Ohio united with the proposition 
of Western Yearly Meeting, provided a majority of ° 
the yearly meetings appointed committees and that ‘ 
the conclusions should be advisory. There:were then - 
ten yearly meetings in America, and neither proposi- ° 
tion was accepted by a majority of the yearly meet- 
ings. iad 

It will be observed that the origin of the action of 
Western Yearly Meeting, in 1870, was the desire ° 
for ‘‘a more perfect union of the different yearly | 
meetings” and to harmonize and unite their efforts ‘ 
in Christian work, and thus render them “more _ 
mutually supporting.” This implies that in some 
yearly meetings there was manifested rather too 
much independence, and neglect of co-operation. 
This undue independence led to a manifested inde- 
pendence of certain prominent members in at least 
one yearly meeting. Annual fraternal epistolary 
correspondence between the yearly meetings was the 
only apparent bond of union, and differences of senti- 
ment in these epistles sometimes led to earnest 
exhortation, not to say criticism. It will be observed 
that the basis or cause of the proposition of Westertt 
Yearly Meeting in 1875 was the character of the éor- 
respondence of the several yearly meetings. This 
same year, 1875, Indiana Yearly Meeting adopted 
the following as the united judgment of the meet- 
ing: vt 
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“We feel called upon at this time to reaffirfn the | This was done, and the following minute was united 
views always held by Friends upon the subjects of | with by the meeting: 


baptism and the Supper. We believe that the bap- 
tism which essentially appertains to the present 
dispensation, is that of Christ, who baptizes His peo- 
ple .with the Holy Spirit, and that the true com- 
munion is a spiritual partaking of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

‘Therefore, we believe it to be inconsistent for 
any one to be acknowledged or retained in the posi- 
tion of minister or elder among us who continues to 
participate in, or teach the necessity of the outward 
rite of baptism or of the Supper.” 

This and similar action by Western and other 
yearly meetings checked, but did not remove, the 
defections which had appeared in some places, and, 
in 1884-5, a minister advocated water baptism, not 
only in his own, but in the limits of other yearly 
meetings, and, in 1885, the following minute was 
adopted by Indiana Yearly Meeting: 


“Having learned with sorrow that certain individ- 
uals holding the position of minister of the Gospel 
in one of the co-ordinate bodies of the Society of 
Friends have partaken of the rites of water baptism, 
and of the bread and wine in the so-called com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper, some of whom have 
administered these rites to others, and have been 
holding meetings within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and advocating privately and publicly their 
views, which are contrary to the testimony which the 
Society of Friends has always maintained as to the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s Kingdom, and to the 
declaration of faith in our Book of Discipline, and 
to the united judgment of our yearly meeting in 
1875 (the minute above named). Now, in order 
to protect our membership from such influences and 
such teaching, all our’ meetings are advised to refuse 
to receive as acceptable ministers of the Gospel, 
whether members of other yearly meetings or of our 
own, those teaching doctrines or practicing rites con- 
trary to the above named declaration of faith and 
minute of the yearly meeting. The minutes or cer- 
tificates of such should not be read in our meetings; 
nor should meetings be appointed for them in our 
meeting-houses, nor should they be encouraged to 
labor within our borders.” 

The propositions of Western Yearly Meeting, in 
1870 and 1875, had still lived with some of us, and 
during Indiana Yearly Meeting, in 1886, one even- 
ing, at the table of a Friend (T. Nicholson) were 
seated Wm. O. Newhall, New England; Mary 
Underhill, New York; Wm. L. Pearson, then of 
North Carolina; Barnabas C. Hobbs, Western; 
Isom P. Wooten, Iowa, and Francis W. Thomas, 
Indiana, all ministers. During the meal the host 
introduced the subject of a conference of delegates 
from all the yearly meetings. The matter was dis- 
cussed with profound interest, and with entire una- 
nimity of judgment that the time had come for such 
a meeting, and Francis W. Thomas was requested 
to introduce the subject in the meeting the next day. 


“The subject of a conference of committees from 
the different yearly meetings in America with which 
we correspond having been introduced into this 
meeting, after deliberate consideration, it was 
believed that the holding of such a conference to con- 
sider matters appertaining to the welfare of our 
branch of the Church would strengthen the bonds 
of Christian fellowship amongst us, and tend to pro- 
mote unity in important matters of faith and prac- 
tice in the different bodies into which Friends in 
America are divided. We are, therefore, united in 
proposing to our sister yearly meetings in America, 
that such a conference be held and that it be com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the different yearly 
meetings—its conclusions to be only advisory, but 
that at least five yearly meetings must unite in it, or 
the conference not be held. 


“We also propose that said conference be held next 


| year, 1887, in Richmond, Ind., beginning on Sixth- 


day, following the close of Western Yearly Meeting, 
at 9 o’clock A. M. (Then follow the names of 
twelve delegates.) And we further propose that a 
cordial invitation be extended to London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings to send delegates to this confer- 
ence. 

“This minute is directed appended to the epistles 
to the different yearly meetings with which we cor- 
respond.” 

Those who had given the most thought to the 
varied conditions in our several yearly meetings and 
who advocated the holding of such a conference 
hoped that in this way one declaration of faith ‘or. 
Christian doctrine, and one Uniform Discipline for 
all the American yearly meetings could be agreed 
upon, and that ultimately the advisory conference 
would result in a permanent body with certain dele- 
gated powers. All the yearly meetings in the world 
accepted the proposition of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
and the conference was held at the time and place 
proposed. After the organization of the conference 
the first question proposed for discussion was, “Is it 
desirable that all the yearly meetings of Friends in 
the world should adopt one declaration of Christian 
doctrine?” An entire session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion by more than twenty delegates from nine 
yearly meetings, all but one in the affirmative. A 
committee of twelve was appointed to draft the 
declaration, which was approved by the conference, 
and subsequently it was adopted or approved by all 
the American yearly meetings except Ohio. 

The discussion was very able, the most exhaustive 
and masterful discourse being by James E. Rhoads, 
Philadelphia. For want of time, as the conference 
had to adjourn at the opening of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, the subject of the Uniform Discipline for 
the yearly meetings in America was not intro 
duced. A very strong paper, however, was read 
upon the organization of a conference with certain 
delegated powers to meet at stated periods, to which 
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the yearly meetings uniting therein should be sub- 
ordinate. There was not time to discuss the subject, 
which was referred to the yearly meetings with the 
request that they individually consider it. 

This action of the conference was very gratifying 
and encouraging to those of Western and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings who had been most active in advo- 
eating the conference. 

Two other important actions of that body, looking 
to the unifying of the doctrine and work of the entire 
denomination in America should be noted: First, 
“That it is desirable to have one central Board of 
Foreign Missions, whose actions would unify the 
efforts now put forth by the different yearly meetings 
and enable them to work more wisely and efficiently ;” 
and second, The adoption, without a dissenting voice, 
of a minute upon the so-called ordinances. 

As already alluded to, the recent actions of a few 
ministers had required very decided action by several 
of the yearly meetings, and instead of discussing the 
question, it was deemed best by the Business Com- 
mittee to submit the following statement: “A num- 
ber of suggestions having been made by members of 
the conference to the Business Committee in refer- 
ence to the teaching and practice of water baptism 
and the Supper, by those in official position in the 
Society of Friends, the committee has given careful 
attention thereto, but believe that the recent official 
utterances and reaffirmations of London Yearly 
Meeting and of eight yearly meetings on this con- 
tinent (all but two) in relation to water baptism and 
the Supper, have so definitely settled these ques- 
tions in our branch of the Christian Church that 
there is no occasion for the discussion of them by this 
conference.” 

As requested by the conference, seven yearly meet- 
ings favorably considered the proposition for the 
establishment of a conference of the yearly meetings 
to meet at stated periods, and appointed committees 
to confer together to digest plans for such a confer- 
ence. These committees met at Oskaloosa at the time 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting in 1891, and agreed upon a 
plan, which was adopted by ten American_ yearly 
meetings, and the second conference was held in 
Indianapolis in 1892. During the conference one of 
the most important subjects introduced was Uni- 
formity of Discipline for all the yearly meetings in 
America. 

The subject was introduced by a paper prepared 
and read by our Friend, Francis W. Thomas, 
strongly in the affirmative. After showing the radical 
differences in our discipline involving even one’s 
membership, should he remove to another yearly 
meeting, he concluded with ‘Shall we not then, like 
men, meet the demand, not rashly, but with patience 
‘and in hope, strive to agree? In doing this I know 
some of us, perhaps all of us, will have to give up 
some favorite opinion. Let us remember in union 
there is strength. May our ranks be so concentrated 
that we shall be found within supporting distances 
-of one another.” 

Twelve or fifteen other delegates discussed the 


matter, after: which it was referred to a committee 
of one from each yearly meeting to report to a future 
session. The report of that committee was that, in 
their judgment, a Uniform Discipline is desirable, 
and that the conference should recommend that the 
subject be taken up by the yearly meetings, as many of 
them as can unite in the work, proceeding therein as 
far as they may be able to do by the appointment of 
suitable committees for that purpose.” This report 
was discussed at length pro and con by about twenty 
delegates. At least three-fourths of the speakers 
favored the report; those opposing were the most con- 
servative and the most radical members. In defer- 
ence to-the opposition, the following minute was 
made: “Ir view of the divided sentiment of the 
conference it was decided not to make any recom- 
mendation to the yearly meetings upon this subject 
at this time.” 

The fact, however, that a committee composed of 
a delegate from every one of the yearly meetings 
should have declared their judgment that a uniform 
discipline is desirable, “and that the subject should 
be considered by the yearly meetings,” and that three- 
fourths of the speakers advocated the report, was very 
encouraging to the advocates of the measure, as some 
of the yearly meetings would surely consider the 
matter previous to the next conference. Such, then, 
was the “inception” of the Uniform Discipline. 

At the conference in 1897 four of the yearly meet- 
ings—Western, Indiana, Kansas and Wilmington— 
containing more than half the membership of Friends 
in America, sent minutes to the conference suggesting 
or requesting the adoption of a Uniform Discipline 
and some of them to create a body with delegated 
authority. These two subjects were discussed with 
great ability, especially by Rufus M. Jones, President 
Edmund Stanley, President Mills, Thomas Newlin 
and James Carey Thomas, and the following decision 
reached: “This conference believes that much benefit 
would result to our branch of the Church from such 
union of our yearly meetings as would tend to pro- 
tect them from common dangers and to strengthen 
their joint participation in Christian work. That 
it is advisable for this conference to appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate a plan for closer union of the 
yearly meetings, and to prepare some uniform disci- 
plinary regulations for submission to the yearly 
meetings for their approval.” A committee of two 
members and two alternates were selected by the 
delegates from their respective yearly meetings. It 
may interest some Friends to see the names of the 
26 members and 26 alternates appointed for this 
purpose. Read from minutes of conference, 1897, 
pages 19 and 20. 

The committee organized by appointing James 
Wood, chairman, Mahalah Jay, secretary, and 
Rufus M. Jones, corresponding secretary. 

After examining the disciplines of the several 
yearly meetings, including those of London and 
Dublin, a sub-committee formulated a_ tentative 
discipline and sent a copy to the other members, who 
were requested to carefully examine and return them. 
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with their criticisms, objections, approvals and sug- 
gestions. After these were received, a revised copy 
was sent to the members of the committee for further 
criticisms and suggestions. The most important 
tentative features were also published in Tur Amert- 
can Frienp, and all Friends were requested to care- 
fully read and forward their suggestions to the 
sub-committee. In this way the Uniform Discipline 
was finally completed and submitted to the American 
yearly meetings, 11 of which, representing at least 
fourteen-fifteenths of the membership in Ameriea, 
adopted it and appointed delegates to attend the 
Five Years’ Meeting, a body with certain delegated 
powers, and created by this Uniform Discipline. 
Thus the Five Years’ Meeting superseded the 
Quinquennial Conference, which latter met in Indian- 
apolis in Tenth month, 1902, accepted the report of 
its committee on Uniform Discipline appointed in 
1897, and referred it and all its proceedings to the 
Five Years’ Meeting, and adjourned without date. 
Richmond, Ind. 


THE QUAKERS. 

What are the peculiar tenets of the Society of 
Friends? That is.a question often asked. “It is 
natural to man to have a supernatural light,” said 
William Penn. These words lie at the root of 
Quakerism. When they were written they were 
regarded as heretical, but we think they would now 
be accepted by almost every body of Christians. The 
same may be said of Penn’s definition of what is 
“fundamental” in the religion of the Society of 
Friends. We quote it from a delightful little book, 
“Selections from the Works of William Penn,” lately 
brought out by Dr. Isaac Sharpless (Headley 
Brothers, 1s 6d net): “That which the people called 
Quakers lay down as a main fundamental in religion, 
is this, That God, through Christ, hath placed His 
Spirit in every man, to inform him of his duty, and 
to enable him to do it; and that those who live up to 
this are the people of God, and that those that live 
in disobedience to it are not God’s people, whatever 
name they may bear or profession they may make 
of religion. This is their ancient, first and stand- 
ing testimony. With this they began, and this they 
bore, and do bear to the world. By this Spirit they 
understand something that is Divine; and though in 
man, yet not of man, 
from Him, and leads to Him all those that will be 
led by it.” If this is their testimony, it is hardly 
too much to say that the whole Protestant world has 
heard and believed, and the Quakers may declare 
that they have leavened the lump. No sensible man 
nowadays takes much account of religious labels. He 
is as sure as Penn was that the spirit of divine justice 
will some day “plead with all the proud professing, 
as well as profane, flesh.” Again, take this politi- 
cal aphorism of Penn’s. Is it not a remarkable 
forecast of English liberal opinion ? “Any govern- 
ment js free where the laws rule and the people are 
a party to those favs.” Considering how great has 
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but of God; and that it came | 


been their influence upon the world, or, if we like 
to put it differently, considering that the ideas which 
they and a few like-minded mystics made prominent 
were destined to have so great an effect in Christen- | 
dom, it is strange that they have remained in 
quantity, though not, of course, in quality, so insig- 
nificant a sect. This is still more remarkable when 
we reflect that, setting aside one doctrine, their ideal 
of life is perhaps the clearest expression that can 
be found of the religious ideal of Englishmen as it 
exists in the more Puritan section of the middle elass. 

Let us turn to the textbooks of the Society of 
Friends in confirmation of our theory. Here are 
some quotations from the ‘General Advices,” taken 
from “Christian Discipline of the Society of 
Friends” (Headley Brothers), which “General 
Advices” must be constantly read in every congrega- 
tion. Is not the way of life here set forth such a 
way as an enormous proportion of the English public 
acknowledge, at least in theory, to be the right one ? 
It is a standard set for the well-to-do, in which there 
is little counsel for the poor, but plenty of advice 
as to how their more fortunate brethren should treat 
them. Comfortable circumstances are assumed; 
ostentation is entirely condemned. A certain immer- 
sion in the ordinary affairs of life is assumed, but 
strict integrity is enjoined. Some education is also 
assumed, and an embargo placed on unprofitable 
reading. Frivolity is condemned, but the social 
instinct is very strongly encouraged. “Observe sim- 
plicity and moderation in your deportment and attire, 
in the furniture of your houses, and in your style 
and manner of living. Carefully maintain in your 
own conduct, and encourage in your families, truth- 
fulness and sincerity; and avoid worldliness in all 
its forms.” The forms, it is noticeable, are not 
defined. Gambling, however, is evidently one of 
them. “Avoid and discourage every kind of betting 
and gambling and such speculation in commercial 
life as partakes of a gambling character.” All false 
pretences in trade are also inadmissible. Friends are 
to “take heed to the limitations of the Spirit of Truth 
in the pursuit of the things of this life.” They may 
be energetically pursued, but honestly. ‘Maintain 
strict integrity in your transactions in trade and in 
all your outward concerns. Guard against the spirit 
of speculation and the snare of accumulating wealth. 
Remember that we must account for the mode of 
acquiring, as well as for the manner of using, and 
finally disposing of our possessions.” Penn said 
much the same things in fewer and rather more 
worldly words. “To do evil that good may come is 
for bunglers in politics as well as morals.”  AINI lit- 
erature of a hurtful tendency is to be kept not only | 
from children, but out of the house; and all Quakers 
are invited to “consider” whether, in view of the 
manifold evils arising from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, it might not be better to give them up, 
together with ‘any share in their manufacture or 
sale”; but the result of the consideration is left open. 

Children are to be early taught to read the Serip- 
tures, that they may realize the immense moral and 


impressed on all. 
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religious importance of “these invaluable writings,” 
and they are to be inured to habits of self-restraint. 
Care of the young has an immense share in these 
“General Advices.” “The generation coming on” is 
ever in their minds. Sympathy with children is to 
be regarded as a gift which must be exercised. All 
Quakers coming across ““young Friends” alone in the 
world are bound to “call upon them at their places 
of abode, and to manifest, by the general tenor of 
their conduct’ towards them, a kind interest in their 
welfare.” The duty of hospitality indeed, 
“Overseers” are to be diligent 
“in warning and counseling the young in privacy, 
faithfulness and love; endeavoring to attract them 
to the paths of virtue.” 

The injunctions with regard to the poor seem to 
savor almost too much of common sense. It is a 
duty to be “kind and liberal towards them,” but 
“Give to him that asketh” is not one of the sayings 
of our Lord which Quakers interpret literally. 
“With respect to the poor among us, it ought to be 
considered that the poor, both parents and children, 
are of our family; and although some may think the 
poor a burden, yet, be it remembered, when our poor 
are well provided for, and walk orderly, they are an 
ornament to our Society.” But on the next page 
these injunctions are somewhat modified. “We 
would also observe that the provision of the Society 
was never designed to contract the duty of charity 
between individual Friends, or to lessen the claims 
which near relations, in times of necessity, have upon 
each other. In an especial manner, we esteem it the 
privilege and the duty of the children of persons who 
are destitute to minister to the wants and comforts 
of their, parents with an affectionate cheerfulness, 
and not to throw the care of them on others.” 

Much of the advice offered to those who exercise 

“oversight and ministry” might very well be given 
by ordinary laity of the various Protestant Churehes 
to their clergy or their “elders.” Great care is to be 
taken in their selection, so that none are introduced 
to “matters which may be beyond their religious 
strength.” Moreover, they must be men of spotless 
reputation, otherwise their advice will not be well 
taken. 
moral in a high degree, they must also show tact. 
“Tet the elders, when they see occasion, advise min- 
isters to be very prudent in their conduct, not as 
busy-bodies, nor meddlers with family or personal 
affairs in which they are not concerned or required 
to be assisting.” They are also exhorted not to weary 
others. ‘‘As soon as their service in the ministry is 
over” they are exhorted to “return to their habita- 
tions, and there take a reasonable and prudent care of 
their own business, household and family.” Above 
all, they must avoid laying stress on their own 
authority, “the baptizing power of the Spirit of 
Truth accompanying the words being the true evi- 
dence.” Also they must not “exceed the measure” 
of their gift and be long-winded, “making additions 
towards the conclusion of a meeting, when it was left 
well before.” 
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It is only on one subject that the ordinary Chris- 
tian lay world in a Protestant land differs profoundly 
from the Quakers, and that subject is war. The 
Quaker is bound to make it a matter of conscience 
to condemn it. “Are you faithful in maintaining 
our Christian testimony against all war, as incon- 
sistent with the precepts and spirit of the Gospel ?”’ 
we read. ‘This is a question solemnly addressed at 
intervals to all members of the Society of Friends. 
It is an idle optimism which would declare that it is 
always easy to square the ideal of the Gospel with 
prudent practice. It is not easy where war is con- 
cerned ; it is not easy where the poor are concerned ; 
it is not easy where the turning of the other cheek 
is concerned. Christianity takes small account of 
necessary evils. You cannot bind the teaching of 
Christ within the bands of expediency. Religion is 
an end in itself. If we may quote Penn again, 
“Religion and government escape not this mischief. 
The first is too often made a means instead of an 
end; the other an end instead of a means.” 

In this matter of war there are texts to be quoted 
on either side, but we all agree now with the Quakers 
that “the Word of God” is “not a text, but a Spirit.” 
We do not find that Spirit éondemris war, but only 
unrighteous war; but we do not want to argue that 
point. It is curious to reflect, however, that but for 
war and the taking up of arms in a righteous cause— 
i. e., in the defense of liberty, political and spiritual 
the Society of Friends would in all probability have 
perished. Had what Macaulay called so well “the 
sullen tyranny of Charles and Laud” prevailed, the 
Quakers would have been persecuted to destruction. 
They found in one of the greatest warriors of all 
time, Oliver Cromwell, a protector. It is true that 
James IT held it politic to befriend them for a time. 
But had he succeeded in restoring Papal authority 
over things spiritual in these realms, is it to be 
believed that the Quakers could have survived? Yet 
it was the force of arms that freed us from James II. 


-—From The London Spectator for July 30, 1910. 


THE SPIRITUAL UNREST. 


A recently published book, “The Spiritual Unrest,” 
by Ray Stannard Baker, has aroused a great deal of 
comment, both favorable and unfavorable, among 
those who are interested in the Christian Church. 
The book contains a severe arraignment of the Church 
on the ground of its neglect to adjust itself to the 
needs of the modern world, and devotes many pages 
to showing what the Church is not doing, and gives 
a long list of its failures. Now, it is good for the 
Church, as well as for the individual, occasionally 
to confess itself a miserable sinner, with no health 
in it. But this is not a healthy state of mind for 
either a zealous man or a militant Church to pass 
the days in. No doubt many of Mr. Baker’s stric- 
tures are true. Perhaps the Church has somewhat 
failed to adjust itself to the new age; perhaps it has 
lost touch with the people to some extent, and perhaps 
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it has not been as broad and active in its social 
sympathies as it should have been. Nevertheless, 
there is another side, and it is well to dwell upon that, 
too—to dwell upon it more than the other, to dwell 
upon it so much that a new devotion shall arise 
toward it, born out of the knowledge of the great 
things it has done and is now accomplishing. 

For its successes are infinitely greater than its 
failures, and, in spite of all said to the contrary, it 
is now the saving force in the world. Thus, for 
two thousand years there has not been a hamlet in 
Christendom where a church has not been standing, 
witnessing to the things that have made civilization 
and are now the hope of all happy and generous 
living. There has not been a town in all Christendom 
where every soul in it, from the youngest child to 
the oldest man, has not had constantly before him 
an institution standing for the brotherhood of man, 
the forgiveness of sins, the nearness of the helping 
tod through the incarnation, and the eternal worth 
and immortality of the human soul. Think what 
this means to society, that in every community there 
is at least one church, preaching to all the people, 
even to those who do not worship in it, the beautiful 
Gospel of these glad tidings. And it is these truths 
that underlie our Christian civilization. 

There is not a town in all Christendom where at 
least a group of the citizens are not regularly meeting 
at regular intervals to worship God and dedicate their 
lives to the sacrificial life. Now, it is worship— 
that is, the dedication of oneself to an ideal, the 
dwelling upon the high and holy and lovable God— 
that lifts men up to high and saintly lives. We 
become like that to which we consecrate our minds 
and souls. It is the weekly consideration of Christ’s 
life and death in the company of Christ’s followers 
that keeps alive the sacrificial life in the world. Not 
a hamlet in Christendom but what has this little 
company, and it is this little company that saves the 
community. They guard the lamp that lights all the 
others. Let that little company disband, let there 
be no more praise of God or study of Christ’s life, 
and how soon the town reverts to barbarism! We 
like to see large churches, but we never forget that 
it is the little, faithful group of churchmen, keeping 
the fire of devotion and service alive in the com- 
munity, who are its salvation. And in every town 
a lamp is lit, a fire glows. The Church is a very 
wonderful thing. 

Again, this Church is producing in every town in 
Christendom at least one or two honorable men, trans- 
parent as glass, and one or two sweet and tender, 
sacrificial women. Professor Seeley, in ‘Ecce 
Homo,” makes the striking statement, which is so 
true, that he might have said “several” instead of 
“one”—that probably there has been no town in 
Christendom without one saint since Christianity 
touched the world. But think what it means to the 
community that there are always in it a few men and 
women who follow the great Founder of the Church 
in holiness and love all their lives. They set the 
moral tone for the community. They perpetually 


bear witness to the type of life produced when the 
spirit of man becomes the candle of the Lord. They 
become the salvation of the community, for no com- 
munity can be utterly lost or degraded while the 
aroma of their saintly lives pervades the place. 
Unlike Sodom of old, the town is saved if even, per- 
chance, there be two righteous men in the city. But 
in every town where the Church is, there are more 
than two. ‘There are many, and the Church is con- 
stantly bringing forth holy children. 

Again, there is not a town in Christendom where 
the Chureh is not teaching practically all the chil- 
dren in it the Bible. There are comparatively few 
children growing up in all the world where the 
Church is who are not learning that back of the world 
is the fatherly God, that He progressively revealed 
His will and character through Israel, that the great 
prophets showed forever what righteousness was and 
how all lasting civilization is built on it. They are 
learning of Jesus, who taught the forgiveness of sins 
by God, the forgiveness of the enemy as a law for. 
man, the life of service as the only true life, the 
preciousness of the human soul, the brotherhood of 
man, and who died to save all men. What if the 
Church were doing nothing else but teaching these 
millions of children the way of righteousness and the 
life of Jesus Christ; that would make it the greatest 
organization for morality known as yet on earth. 

But it is doing much more. The great enthusiasm 
of today is social service. Beginning with the mis- 
sionary movement of a hundred years ago, it has 
spread through hospitals, organized charities, until 
now there is no evil of the world but what great 
bodies of men are banded together to suppress it. 
Child labor, tuberculosis, the saloon, economic injus- 
tice, corrupt politics, dishonest business methods, 
adulterated foods, antiquated court systems and 
medieval methods of dealing with crimes, wars 
between nations; against these, thousands of people 
are now waging deadly combat. One sometimes 
hears the Church criticized because she does not 
unitedly deal deadly blows at these evils. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the whole movement against these evils 
has its origin in the Church. There was no move- 
ment against them before the Church spread over the 
world. Wherever the Church went the fight against 
them began to take shape and form. It is the Gospel 
the Church has been preaching that makes these 
things hideous. It is the Gospel the Church has 
given men that has kindled this enthusiasm for 
humanity. The men, with few exceptions, who are 
leading in the movement for social betterment, who 
founded the missions and the settlements, who are ~ 
the officers of all the organizations fighting the social 
evils, are children of the Church. The money to 
run them comes from the Church today. And we 
must never forget that service persists only where 
there is a great source of inspiration and a fountain 
of power and a temple where faith is nourished. The 
greatest mistake today is made by those who, eager 
in social service, are indifferent to the Church. The 
evil of the world is deeply intrenched and is fighting 
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hard for its own existence and rule. It takes a 
stupendous faith to keep up the struggle against it. 
The writer has been fighting the war habit of nations 
all his hfe. He would have grown discouraged long 
ago had he not-a great faith in God and the capacity 
of man to ultimately assimilate God and choose the 
spirit of Jesus Christ for the controlling law of 
human relationships. But it is the Church, and the 
Church alone, which in any considerable degree is 
keeping faith alive in the world. Where worship 
ceases, faith grows weak and fitful. But where faith 
grows half-hearted, love and service of one’s fellow- 
men becomes but a shallow sentiment, much mouthed, 
perhaps, but little practiced. The Church is still the 
fountain of life. The best service any man can 
render his fellow-men is to attach himself devotedly 
to the Church. Keep the fountain fresh and 
strong, full and vital, and rivers will flow from it 
to water the ends of the earth. As a matter of fact, 
the Church is very seriously endeavoring to solve all 
these problems directly. But where she is not, she 
is still doing these things we have mentioned—and 
they are great, wonderful, fundamental achieve- 
ments. They make her still the triumphant Church. 
—The Christian Work and Evangelist. 


At The Round Table 


For some weeks this column will be devoted to 
the Quaker Round Table movement. Several short 
articles will be printed telling. about the work in 
various centers, and a directory of Round Tables 
will be built up. It is hoped that reports will be 
sent in at once from the various centers, giving for 
each Round Table such data as the following: Place 
of meeting, how often held, subject now being studied, 
name and address of some member to act as cor- 
respondent. In this way it is hoped that the various 
groups may be brought into touch with each other. 
—Ep. . 


THE NEW YORK QUAKERISM CLASS. 
In the autumn of 1903 several young Friends in 


or near New York City became aroused by the fact: 


that although their parents held official positions in 
the New York Yearly Meeting, they had found them- 
-selves at a loss to give satisfactory answers to their 
friends who asked them about the Society in which 
they were members. There was a feeling among us— 
for the writer was one of this group—that perhaps the 
- quiet and seemingly unimportant work in which we 
‘saw Friends engaged was, after all, not worth the 
effort which was being made to keep it up, and we 
questioned whether there was anything about the 
Society of Friends to compel our allegiance and 
inspire us to devote our young lives to service. 

It was in some such spirit of doubt that a few— 
‘not more than ten, I should say, speaking from 
memory—met to discuss the situation. 

A feeling of loyalty to our parents or some sense 
-of shame at forsaking a Society, which seemed to 


us on the decline, without making a careful study 
of the facts had induced us to meet, and with some 
misgivings as to our ability. to maintain an interest 
in anything which we feared would be very hard 
work and. very dry fare, we agreed to meet again in 
two weeks or a month to listen to papers which some 
of our more enthusiastic historians undertook to write 
on the social, political and religious conditions among 
which the early Friends arose. 

There was a hasty review of college lecture notes, 
a search for histories and diaries of the time, and 
with growing enthusiasm for the historical research 
involved, our second meeting gathered. 

I like to think of that meeting. The interest 
which the investigators had discovered in their work 
had in some way communicated itself to the others 
in the little circle, and there was a considerable 
expression of curiosity to know what had been found. 
With that second meeting we found ourselves willing, 
each one, to agree to investigate some phase of the 
early history of Friends, and we decided to be fully 
persuaded from our own investigation of the Quaker 
message before we took any steps as to our activities 
in the Society. ' 

_ The first year our work was devoted to the condi- 
tions in England just prior to and at the time of 
George Fox, the life and work of Fox and the early 
Friends. 

From meeting every two weeks or every month, 
as our interest quickened we began holding meetings 
every week, and since First month, 1904, the 
“Quakerism Class” has made a practice of meeting 
every week during the winter months. 

The second year was devoted to the Quaker invasion 
of America and the growth of the Society in the 
Colonies, with its influence on American institutions 
and thought, with slavery and the movement to the 
West, the revival movement, and the influence of other 
churches on the Society, the separations, etc., as 
toples. 

The third year we devoted to the study of the 
American yearly meetings and in general present-day 
Quakerism, both in America and elsewhere, compar- 
ing the activities and expression of the Quaker 
principle in the various yearly meetings. 

This was followed by a winter devoted to something 
approaching a discussion of theological theories, read- 
ing Sabatier’s book, “Religions of Authority and 
Religions of the Spirit,” and discussing evangelical 
theology and the influence and tendencies of modern 
thought. This brought us to a discussion of the 
organization of Friends and the declarations of faith 
required of members with the problems of our own 
meetings. 

We also had some work along the lines of Socialism 
and its relation to Quakerism, and more recently we 
have been taking up spiritual religion, as understood 
and expressed by the Hebrews, with Jewish history 
and experience. 

There has been no claim to exhaustive research, 
but enough has been gathered to quicken the interest 
of the members and give them some information in 
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regard to many of the topics discussed. The books 
which have been found of service in the early work 
are chiefly histories and biographies: Green’s “Short 
History of the English People,” Morley’s “Life of 
Cromwell,” Pepys’ diary, for the social and political 
conditions; with the introduction to “Autobiography 
of George Fox,” by R. M. Jones; “A Dynamic 
Faith,” by the same author; Barclay’s “Inner Life 
of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth,” 
for the religious conditions; Sewell’s “History of 
the Society of Friends,” George Fox’s journal, “The 
Fells of Swarthmore Hall,” by Maria Webb, and such 
accounts of the lives of Robert Barclay, Isaac Pen- 
ington, William Penn, Margaret Fell, William 
Edmundson, Edward Burrough, Thomas Ellwood 
et al., as are to be found in most. Friends libraries. 

For the coming winter we expect to take up the 
Maccabean and Roman periods in Jewish history, and 
the ideals and message of Jesus and the spiritual 
religion of the disciples and of the apostolic age. 

The membership in the Quakerism Class has been 
a changing one, but the interest has been well sus- 
tained. Nearly all our Friends colleges have .been 
represented, and New England, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings. 

The Quakerism Class has developed into some- 
thing like a monthly meeting of the early Friends, 
where the members meet for close spiritual and social 
fellowship in the experiences of life. 

If any member has been on any service in another 
meeting, or in any way connected with Friends, the 
service is discussed and proposed visits, work or “‘con- 
cerns” are brought up and help and advice requested. 

There is a most inspiring feeling in the little group 
that Quakerism is a need of today—that the world 
is hungry for our inherited wealth. 

L. Horrryeswortn Woop. 

New York, 

Tenth month 4, 1910. 


Gurrespondence 


Eprror ‘Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Frmnp:—Through thy assistance, may the financial 
needs of the Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Indian 
Aid Association become more widely known? 

The active mission work for remnants of tribes in Okla- 
homa, organized in 1869, still continues, and our responsi- 
bility to the Associated Indian Committee continues with it; 
financially we have our quota of $680 called for and strongly 
desire a more extended list of contributors, which last year 
had dwindled to only 30 out of our entire Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

All our Philadelphia delegates are active in the work of the 
Associated Committee, and give much time and thought to 
its affairs throughout the year, and will greatly appreciate 
the active support and sympathy of more of our fellow-mem- 
bers of our yearly meeting. 

The call from the field continues urgent, and we hope that 
many of those of our Friends who have come to active 
life of recent: years will now join the depleted list of con- 
tributors. 

Any interested Friends who desire reports or further 
information will kindly make inquiry of any of the present 
Philadelphia delegates to the Associated Indian Committee, 
viz.: Hetty B. Garrett, Greene and Coulter Streets, German- 
town; Jonathan M. Steere, care of Girard Trust Co., Phila- 
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delphia; Walter Smedley, 905 Stephen Girard Building; 
E. M. Wistar, 704 Provident Building. 

Charles J. Rhoads is treasurer of the Philadelphia Indian: 
Aid and will receive and account for any donation sent to: 
him at the Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

Thy Friend, 
E. W. Wistar, 
Chairman of Philadelphia Indian Aid Association. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 5, roto. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Correction: In THe American Frienp of Ninth month 
29, page 625, in.the item concerning the interest on the Fair- 
mount Academy endowment fund, $13 should read $1,300. 


E. James Carter, who has served as pastor at Union Hill,. 


near Plainfield, Ind., for the past five years has accepted a 


call to serve in that capacity at Azalia and Sand Creek andi 
has moved into the manse at Azalia. 


James Bean, San Jose, Cal., is spending some months at 
Richmond, Ind., where he can enjoy the company of his. 
sister, Elizabeth Miles. James Bean writes us his usual letter 
of good cheer, speaking appreciatively of Tum AMERICAN 
FRIEND. 


George C. Levering has accepted an invitation to do pas- 
toral work in Winchester Meeting for another year, Rally 
Day was observed on the 2d inst. with appropriate exercises, 
including music. The enrollment for that day was 357, and a 
liberal offering was given. 


Haverford College opened on the 28th of Ninth month with 
the usual attendance. The scholarship men from other col- 
leges are: Jones, of Penn College; Hadley,.of Friends Uni- 
versity; Tebbetts, of Earlham; Mackay, of Wilmington; and 
Hobbs, of Guilford. 


President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, is recover- 
ing from his recent operation for appendicitis, and’is begin- 
ning to take up his regular work at the college. All of the 
reports from Earlham are encouraging, and give promise of 
one of the best years in the history of the college. 


We are glad to announce that Wilmington College is in 
the midst of the greatest financial campaign of its history; 
glad because of our hopes that the campaign will be success- 
ful. The goal is the splendid sum of $45,000 and the time 
limit for raising the sum is Twelfth month 31, IgIo. 


M. David Branon has just finished two years of earnest and’ 
successful pastoral work in the meeting at Coloma, Ind. The 
closing services under his care were held at Coloma Meeting, 
on the 25th of Ninth month; and at the close of the even- 
ing meeting his friends bade him an affectionate farewell. He 
has now removed to Paonia, Colo., to take up pastoral work 
jn that meeting. 


Sarah A: Kelsey, formerly of Western Springs, Ill., but- 
now living at Newberg, Ore., has been suffering recently from 
a severe attack of cold and bronchitis, with other complica- 
tions. At last report, however, she was some better. The 
31st of Tenth month will be the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of Asa and Sarah Kelsey. 


J. Clem and Anna Arnold of Berkeley, Cal., have been mak- 
ing their annual journey through the Eastern States. Clem 
Arnold has attended as usual to business connected with the 
Oakland Tribune, of which he is business manager. ‘They 
visited Rayner and Naomi Kelsey and other Friends at 
Haverford on Tenth month 3d and 4th, and then started’ 
on their return journey for the Pacific Coast. ~ 


In our issue of Ninth month 29th, the word “Japan” was. 
substituted for “Jamaica” in the following item. We, there- 
fore, call attention to the mistake and reprint the item as. 
corrected : 

“The Foreign Missionary Board of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
desire to correspond with those who feel a call to work in 
Jamaica, either as teachers or pastors. We need at once two. 
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young men for pastors and as many young women for 
teachers. Address Ernest L. Gregory, secretary, Searsboro, 
Towa.” 

Dunnings Creek Half-Year’s Meeting was held at Fisher- 
‘town, Pa., Ninth month 26th. Samuel R. Neave, a minister of 
‘Patuxent Meeting, Maryland; John Way, of Lansdowne, Pa., 
-and Harvey Cook, of Curwensville, Pa., were acceptably pres- 
vent. The various affairs of the Society were profitably dis- 
cussed. A series of meetings began Seventh-day evening, the 
24th ult., and are being continued by the members and attend- 
-ers of the meeting. 

A special invitation is extended to the friends of the late 
Rose Chamberlin to attend the funeral services to be held 
at 3 o’clock, Tenth’ month 15th, in Taylor Hall, Bryn Mawr 
College. The following card has been printed announcing the 
“services: 

“The faculty and students of Bryn Mawr College and the 
teaching staff and pupils of the Misses Shipley’s School will 
unite to honor the memory of their colleague, teacher and 
friend, who has for twenty-four years, and latterly with 
unexampled courage and fortitude, lived in their imidst the 
life of a devoted and successful teacher.” 

Bryn Mawr College opened at 9 A. M., on Tenth month 
sth, for its twenty-sixth academic year. There has been a 
very great increase in the number of registrations and all the 
rooms in the halls of residence have been assigned, An 
unusually large number of candidates took the entrance 
‘examinations this year. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the college is to be held on Tenth month 2tst and 22nd. A 
number of presidents of colleges and other distinguished 
educational speakers have already promised to attend and the 
invitations and program will be issted soon. Among the 
speakers will be President Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and President Lowell, of Harvard University. The 
‘college opened for students on Ninth month 21, 188s. 


Richard Haworth commenced his pastoral work in Fair- 
‘mount Meeting on First-day, the 2d inst. A large number 
were present. r 
« A reception was given to the outgoing and incoming pastors 
‘of Fairmount Meeting on the evening of Fourth-day, the 
‘28th ult. The large auditorium had been converted into a 
‘reception room, and made bright with autumn flowers and 
foliage. About 250 were present. Charles Carey presided 
during the rendition of an interesting program in which regret 
was expressed at the departure of Daisy Barr, and a warm 
welcome extended to Richard Haworth and family who are 
‘coming to ‘us. Daisy Barr responded in her inimitable way, 
‘and Richard Haworth made a few well-chosen remarks. 

Quite a number took part in the exercises. Luther Davis 
-and family furnished the music, and after the program 
refreshments were served. 

A memorial service was held Fifth-day morning, Ninth 
‘month 29th, at Academy Hall, for Joel B. Wright. He was 
especially interested in the welfare of the academy, having 
served as treasurer of the Board of Trustees ever since the 
founding of the school except.one year when he was absent in 
California. He spoke of the students as his adopted children; 
‘the often assisted them financially and had endeared himself 
to them so effectually that they feel his place cannot be filled. 
They closed the exercises by singing “Lead Kindly Light.” 


‘BORN. 


Wray.—At Ithaca, N. Y., Ninth month 1, rgto, to Alfred B. 
rand Sarah D.-Wray, a son, William Dean. 


DIED. 


_ Parnter.—At his home, Monrovia, Ind., Fifth month 7, 1910, 
‘Thomas Painter, aged seventy-six years. He was an elder and 
for almost sixty-five years a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. Having lived a devout Christian life, he died in 
“peace. 


Wricutr.—At his home, Fairmount, Ind., Ninth month 27, 


1910, after a short illness, Joel B. Wright, aged seventy-eight 
“years. He was a life member of Friends, having been con- 


verted at the age of twenty-three years, and lived ever faith-. 


ful to his religious duties. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 
OCTOBER. 


October, crowned with russet and with gold, 
And royal robes aflame with scarlet hues, 

Now sits a reigning queen o’er all the land. 

Far off .upon the sun-lit mountain tops, 

The hazy atmosphere lies soft and still; 

While’ underneath, long lines of rugged cliffs 
Are seen to stand beneath the pale blue sky. 

There through the notches in the rounded hills 
Like sentinels, the dark pines rear their heads, 
Around the trunk of that lone forest tree, 

The clinging ivy’s graceful arms are twined— 
With leaves sun-kissed until the tangled beams 
Of mellow light shine through each blushing face. 


Gracefully on tireless wing the great storks fly 
Far overhead from distant North, to sunny South 
To seek a home in a fair sunny land, 

Among the reeds and rushes by the stream. 
Down through the valley winds the silver brook, 
With many a sweep, and many a curve. 

Gay autumn wild flowers fringe its banks, 

And purple grapes hang from the boughs above, 
Just ready to be pressed by red lips of 

The village lass, far sweeter than their wine. 


Bending beneath their load the orchards stand, 
Where nectar from the cider presses flows, 
More fragrant than the fabled drink of Gods; 
And in the sunshine’s mellow glow the bees 
Fill all the atmosphere with humming sound. 
Great gorgeous butterflies on silken wings, 
Float through the avenues among the trees, 
Like joyous spirits in some fairy-land. 


Just by the borders of the wood, see how 
The sumac’s leaves now glow and blush beneath 
The swaying branches of the forest trees. 
Wild asters bloom in nooks beside the way, 
And elders with their purple berries, bend 

O’er time-worn fence, and moss-grown wall. 
And insect music sweet and low is heard 

All day among the plumes of waving grass. 


Down where the nut-wood meets the open plain, 
Gay squirrels play and chatter ’mong the trees. . 
Upon the top of that high grassy knoll, 

The great brown chestnuts fall, and in the fields 

The golden ears of corn are ready to 

Be gathered by the reapers willing hand. 


The mighty giants of the forest, that 

For a thousand years have swayed their tops 
In every breeze, and bathed their emerald fronds 
In all the clouds these fair October days 

Majestic stand in autumn’s mellow light, 

Proud monarchs, crowned with royal diadems, 
Yon aged poplar standing in the vale, 

Wears on his head a golden hood; 

And down the sweep of hills that stretch for miles— 
Away along the river’s brink—are seen 

The maple’s crimson leaves like flaming clouds 
That float beneath the sky at close of day. 


The world seems bathing in a sea of love! 

O grand October fields, and smiling wood, 
Clothed in opal haze, a dreamland of delight. 
Each morning when the gates of day 

Are first unbarred to flood the world anew, 

The hills and mountains seem like thrones, 
Where all mankind might bow and worship God. 


The place whereon I stand is holy ground; 
A quiet calm fills all my soul with joy. 

Here nature’s hand has painted every leaf 
And shadowed forth the glory of the Lord. 
The angels swing their censers low and drop 
Sweet incense on the graves of those we loye, 
In token of immortal life, where beauty 
Never fades, and all the trees of paradise 
Have healing for the nations in their leaves. 


NatHan T. FRAME. 
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Che Suternational Desson 


FOURTH QUARTER. : 
TENTH MONTH 23, IQIO. 


REVIEW. 
LESSON III, SEVENTH MONTH 17, TO LESSON III, 
TENTH MONTH 16, 
Read Matt. 16: 13-26. 


GotpEN Trext.—And it came to pass, when 
the time was come that he should be received 
up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem. Luke 9g: 51. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


LESSON IV. 


Second-day, Tenth month 17, Peter’s con- 
fession. Matt. 16: 13-28. 

Third-day. Forgiveness, Matt. 18: 21-35. 

Fourth-day. On the way to Jerusalem. 
Matt. 19: 1, 2, 13-26. 


Fifth-day. The laborers. Matt. 20: 1-16. 

Sixth-day. Jesus entering Jerusalem, Matt. 
ais!t-17. 

Seventh-day. The marriage feast, Matt. 
22: I-14, 

First-day. Wise and foolish virgins. Matt. 
25: I-13. 

Period—About nine months; from 


the summer of A. D. 29 to the spring of 
A. D. 30. It covers the Gallilean min- 
istry, the Perean ministry east of the 
Jordan, and four days in part of Christ’s 
last visit to Jerusalem. 

The lessons covered by the review 
contain some of the most conspicuous 
scenes in the life of our Lord. The 
confession of Peter, when apparently for 
the first time, the disciples through Peter 
as their mouthpiece confessed that Jesus 
was divine. The feeling in their hearts 
had been growing and when the question 
was put squarely before them the 
answer was unhesitating. 

Not long after came a confirmation of 


DAME NATURE HINTS. 
WHEN THE FOOD IS NOT SUITED. 


When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong, it is generally with 
the food. The old Dame is always faith- 
ful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried various kinds of break- 
fast food, but they were all soft, starchy 
messes which gave me distressing head- 
aches. I drank strong coffee, too, which 
appeared to benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterwards. 
Toast and coffee were no better, for I 
found the toast very constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit the old 
coffee and the starchy breakfast foods, 
and use Postum and Grape-Nuts instead. 
I shall never regret taking his advice. 
I began using them three months ago. 

“The change they have worked in me 
is wonderful. I now have no more of the 
distressing sensations in my stomach 
after eating, and I never have headaches. 
I have gained 12 pounds in weight and 
feel better in every way. 

“Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well 
as a nutritious dish, and I find that 
Postum is easily digested and never pro- 
duces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Peter’s words, though it seems hardly 
to have been understood at the time, 
in the ‘Transfiguration. Wonderfully 
appropriate—in view of Christ’s coming 
suffering and death was His lesson on 
Forgiveness—unless we forgive others 
God will not—cannot and be consistent— 
forgive us, for in order to appreciate what 
forgiveness really means we must under- 
stand by ourselves forgiving others. 

Another lesson His disciples needed 
was that of humility. This, He gave 
in one of the sweetest episodes of His 
recorded life—that when He blessed the 
little children, Again the disciples were 
to be laborers in His vineyard; and so 
He taught -them the kind of spirit in 
which they and all His followers should 
work in the parable. of the laborers in 
the vineyard. But labor for Christ must 
be in the spirit of true humility and 
this leads to greatness in His kingdom. 
This lesson He taught by the way He 
received the petition of the mother of 
Zebedee’s children. Position in His 
kingdom is not a matter of favor, or 
rank, but of spiritual worth. For a 
moment it seemed as if Jesus was indeed 
to be recognized as the Messiah when 
there was the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, but many, indeed most, expected 
He would take the place of an outward 
earthly king, and when He did not, they 
seem to have fallen away. 

In the parable of the Fruit of the 
Vineyard, it is shown that those who 
reject mercy shall suffer judgment. In 
the Marriage Feast it is taught that 
though all are called, there is a neces- 
sary preparation to be made—the “wed- 
ding-garment” must be put on before 
the feast can be partaken of. In the 
“Three Questions,” we are shown that the 
basis of the administration of the king- 
dom is the Law of Love—love to God 
and love to our fellow men—on these 
“hang all the law and the prophets.” If 
love is not in our hearts we cannot be 
God’s happy, obedient child. 

The Christian life must be practical. 
“Tf we live in the spirit we must also 
walk in the spirit.” “The fruit of the 
spirit” cannot be intemperance. It in- 
jures the man himself, his family, his 
work—all that is best in our human life. 
It is emphatically a “work of the flesh.” 
There is scarcely anything, if indeed 
there is anything, which entails greater 
suffering or more ills than intemperance. 

In the wise and foolish virgins we 
have a graphic lesson of the need of 
being ready. He who is ready is pre- 
pared for all emergencies. If a man 
is truly ready to live, he is ready to die 
also, if that be the will of the Lord. He 
who is ready can embrace whatever 
opportunities come to him. In the par- 
able of the Talents our Lord teaches 
that there is a difference in our endow- 
ments, but he that is faithful will al- 
ways get his reward, and will be given 
the ability for more and higher service; 
while he who is unfaithful will not only 
lose what he has, but will become 
unfitted for further service. There will 
be a time of judgment for all. Then 
will the true character of our lives be 
revealed, and the spirit which has 
directed our life will be laid open to 
view. 


President Taft ended the series of 
conferences with his Cabinet at Wash- 
ington after pruning the governmental 
estimates, for 1911, by $10,000,000. 


-a wasted life 


[Tenth month 


Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this department: 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 23, IQIO. 
THE CHANCES WE MISS. 
Gal. 6: 1-10, : 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Tenth month 17th. 


Seas wie apt N Brhebistrs, © Matt. 
ay Mourtlanday, Almost persuaded. Acts 26: 
o7 ich-day. A great chance lost. John 19:2: 
OSieti-day, A chance to confess. Mark 14: 


66-72. 

Seventh-day. A chance missed and taken. 
Luke 23: 39-43. 

I am not at all convinced that our 
topic for this week is well-worded, as it 
is much more profitable to consider the 
same Scripture as setting forth the 
opportunities that we have than to- 
gloomily assume that we customarily 
miss them. ‘That we miss too many— 
any would be that—is not to be blinked, 
but no Christian worthy of the name 
fails in respect of all that is set before 
him of opportunity for blessing to him- 
self and of service to others. Indeed 
Christianity consists in those two things, 
and the day that passes without proof of 
the fact is misspent and wasted. 

The blind men at the Jericho way- 
side availed themselves of the one chance 
that remained to them, and had cause for 
thankfulness as long as life lasted, that 
the rebukers had not silenced them. 
But the next reading is of opportunities 
of a sort that we had today and will 
have tomorrow and so on for each day 
that we meet others. It needs a ready 
mind and a quick hand to do all the 
things that the day opens to us. A 
traveler passing through my home city 
once offered me the ticket on which he 
was riding, which the conductor had’ 
overlooked, with the suggestion that I 
could turn it in to the company and’ 
get something on it, and I was so 
hesitant how to ask him—a man whose: 
Christian character I esteem. highly—on 
what grounds he could justify the col- 
lection of money from the company that 
they had given full returns for, that the 
opportunity passed. 

A chance to do good is not always 
pleasant then, for it may cost effort of 
a painful sort, but if it is good and 
done in a right spirit it will certainly 
result in our own strength and comfort 
and almost as certainly in the good of 
others. Reaping is conditioned on sow- 
ing no less in respect of matter and 
duality than of the mere fact of sequence. 
Doing nothing is no escape from a 
harvest, however, for the emptiness of 
is bitter reward and 
harvest of the chances we have missed— 
unless indeed we come at the last 
moment with the penitent thief into. 
Paradise; and even so, we have the 
grief of him who meets his Saviour 
empty-handed. How much happier the 
retrospect of a life filled with well-used’ 
opportunities than a lamentation over 
wasted hours and days. : 


Booker. T. Washington had an audi- 
ence with the King of Denmark, and 
was later dined at the palace by His 
Majesty. 


A chance- 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 646.) 

is the one who has been most rigidly, 
applying business methods and econo- 
mies te his great department. It is on 
his advice that the President will recom- 
mend to Congress that second and third- 
class postmasters also shall be included 
under the civil service rules. 

“This will mean, in effect, that prac- 
tically the whole of the postal service 
shall be put upon a permanent business 
hasis and removed from the pernicious 
activities of politics. It is a voluntary 
surrender by the Administration of the 
power of controlling political combina- 
tions through its most widely distributed 
patronage. Mr. Taft does not use many 
words about ‘reform,’ but as a practical 
reformer, his record will be found writ- 
ten clear in administrative acts.” 


One of the most striking things of 
recent history is the way oriental nations 
that have always shown a genius for 
despotic government, have in late years 
adopted representative and constitutional 
institutions. Japan, Turkey and Persia 
are examples in point. China is now 
introducing representative government 
by stages, as the following news item 
indicates: 

“China took another forward step 
today when at noon the newly consti- 
tuted Imperial Senate was opened by the 
Regent, Prince Chun. There was little 
or no ceremony to mark the historic event. 
In a brief address, Prince Chun stated 
that the wish of the people was for a 
parliamentary government and he com- 
manded the Senators to labor for this 
consummation, 

“A parliamentary building of ample 
dimensions will be constructed, but pend- 
ing its completion the sessions of the 
Senate will be held in the rather nar- 
row quarters of the Law College. The 
lack of room was given as the reason 
for the exclusion of representatives of 
the press from today’s proceedings. 

“The Imperial Senate constitutes the 
second stage in the development of a 
popular representative government. The 
first was the inauguration a year ago of 
the provincial assemblies. The crown- 
ing event will be the establishment of 
a general Parliament, which is promised 
for 1915. 

“The Imperial Senate is expected to 
demonstrate the fitness of the Chinese 
to help rule themselves, and so prepare 
the way for a genuinely representative 
government. Certain classes, especially 
the merchants, are impatient for the ful- 
filment of the plans of the throne, and 
last June a delegation from the pro- 
vincial assemblies came to Pekin and 
demanded the immediate convocation of 
a national parliament. ‘The memorial 
was rejected and its authors were told 
that a constitutional government proper 
would come only at the end of the nine- 
ta period of preparation fixed by. the 

te Dowager Empress. 

“Of the 200 members, 100 were ap- 
pointed by the throne, while the others, 
though-chosen by the provincial assem- 
blies, were not admitted until their selec- 
tion had been approved by the Viceroy 
of their province. Those named by the 
throne include Imperial Manchu princes 
and nobles, distinguished scholars, repre- 
sentatives of the official class and high 
taxpayers.” 


| 


The Life and Works of | 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 


There is a world ofinspiras 
tion in the life of this young 
negro, who in spite of cir- 
cumstances which seemed 
hopeless, wrote so beauti- 
fully and cheerfully and won 
undying fame for himself 
witnin the brief span of 33 
years. President Roosevelt 
says, “Iam a great admirer 
of is poetry and his prose.” 
Heretofore his works cost 
$25.00, 
large, illustrated volume his 
complete poetical works, his best 
short stories and inspiring biogra- 
phy for $1.75 postpaid, 22,000 already sold. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOK 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE- Big Money 

Mr. J C Williams, lowa, just writes, ‘‘ Have rece'ved my 
Du baro tfit»n in 8 hours sol | 18 copies, profits $19 10."" 

C D. Higg ns, VUhio, says, **Suld 75 copies in 434 days, 
profits, $72 25.’ 

Start now and get first choice of territory. We 
pay 50% commission,ship books on credit, and 
send OUTFIT FREE. Write today. 


J. L. Nichols & Co., Box 6, Naperville, Ill. 


We now offer in one 


SUSBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes *o advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—House and lot, together with fur- 
niture, at No. 58 High Street, Waterville, Me. 
Price $1100. One lot in Norfolk, Neb. Lot 9 
Wards Sub. Lots 10 and 11, price $200. First 
Moses Book, remarks two poems 25 cents each. 
Intended for relief fund for most helpless. 
Inclose money order to Moses W. Kitchin, No. 
58 High Street, Waterville, Me. 


CITY MISSIONARY WORK.~—If you want to 
engage in City Missionary Work on Independ- 
ent and Undenominational lines, state age, 
experience and send photo. Middle-aged man 
pened. Address, Lock Box 382, Steelton, 

a. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1910. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
Cc. Thomas, eee Haverford, Pa. 
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Black Broadcloth 
$1.75 


Value $2.50 


53-inch 


Forty-five hundred yards closed 
out to us by a prominent importer 
at a remarkable reduction in price 
—a similar concession to our custo- 
mers ; $1.75 a yard instead of $2.50. 
Handsome Black Broadcloth froma 
well-known manufacturer of Bel- 
gium (the name of the maker 
stamped on each piece,) that is of 
a desirable weave and weight for 
tailored suits, coats, dresses and fine 
costumes. A_ beautiful, lustrous 
fabric, sponged, shrunk and abso- 
lutely spot-proof, that will give 
excellent service and permanently 
keep its finish. 


xe—> Aisle 6, Centre. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


ee and A EDGE.” 


The Eravident iliac and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care oi Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer- 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN. 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI L. RUE 
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FINANCIAL 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 


IOWA. FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, On. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long iad suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished, 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


securities personally 


SIAL F a ca SN 
CINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NW Con. (OE ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
_ MINEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


| 
497 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, | 


PHILADELPHIA 


{ Bell, Walnut 32-10 


TELEPHONES | Keystone, Race 70-09 


WilliamS, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


HO FOR OHIO! 


Another order received from that State— 
this time for program covers. Have 
several customers there for letterheads. 


Why not send your order to us, 
and get something different from 
your neighbors ? : 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 


tise, use the 
‘The cost for space is small and the 
are usually satisfactory. 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


‘results 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 


THE GARDEN 
PRIMER 


16mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.00 


GREAT PICTURES 


AS MORALIE EACHERS 


GRACE. TABOR, 
AND 


(postage 8c. extra) 
GARDNER. TEAEL an ben aa hahaa 


Henry : ee esa 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage r5c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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Events and Conments 


Charles F. Hughes resigned as Gov- 
ernor of New York to take his place on 
the United States Supreme Court 
bench. 

H. F. Zimmerlen, legislative agent 
for a sugar company, testified in New 
York that he had paid ex-Senator John 


Raines $9,000 for his work in getting | 


through legislation at Albany. 


French officials and aviators are work- 
ing out plans for a system of traffic by 
aeroplane in the African and Asiatic 
colonies, to carry passengers into inland 
cities now only reached by caravans, 


The International Prison Congress 
adopted a resolution approving the in- 
determinate sentence. European dele- 
gates who have fought the plan for 
thirty years were won oyer by noting the 
operation of the system in America. 


The closing session of the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association was marked 
by a report from the Rev. Dr. David 
Spencer that retired preachers of the 
denomination were living in penury, 
and that widows of distinguished 
clergymen were forced to take in wash- 
ing to support themselves. 


Irish societies of Philadelphia gave a 
reception in the Academy of Music to 
John E. Redmond, Joseph Devlin and 
Daniel Boyle, leaders of the Irish party 
in the British Parliament, and nearly 
$16,000 was contributed or pledged to 
aid the home rule cause. The meeting 
was wildly enthusiastic and largely at- 
tended. 


“Old - Bill, Maccabee,” as he was 
familiarly called, died at the Philadelphia 
Naval Home, Tenth month 6th, at the 
age of 107 years. This “ancient mar- 
iner” was born in Maryland, in 1803, and 
entered the service of Uncle Sam as a 
powder monkey on the famous frigate 
“Constitution,” in 1820. “Old Bill” has 
long been on the retired list and when 
he was 1t00 years old he was visited 
by Secretary Moody. The old sailor 
didn’t think much of modern armored 
vessels and was sure the good old type 


of frigate could win against them in a 
fair fight. 


“The blow which has fallen upon the 
Portuguese dynasty and government is 
none the less sensational because it has 
long been expected. While the first 
natural feeling of conservative critics 
will be one of commiseration for the 
young monarch, called to the throne 
only two and a half years ago over the 
bodies of a murdered father and elder 
brother to face a political situation 
that was too intricate and difficult for 
his inexperience, the stronger impres- 
sion will be one of amazement that the 
revolution has been so long delayed. 
For Portugal, in spite of the good 
qualities of its people, has tolerated 
for nearly three-quarters of a century 
a system of organized political corrup- 
tion which for cynical indifference to 
ordinary honesty has hardly had a 
parallel among civilized nations,”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Anent the growing opposition to 
Roosevelt among some insurgent lead- 
ers in the West,-the Philadelphia Ledger 
speaks editorially as follows: 

“Colonel Roosevelt’s reconciliation 
with the party in New York is viewed 
with high displeasure by his admirers in 
the West. They expected better things 
of him. Iowa insurgents serve notice 
promptly and with emphasis that if the 
Colonel cannot join their movement 
without bringing in Taft and the tariff, 
with all the rest of the party luggage, 
he can stay out. They will do better 
without him. 

“This is a complication that might 
have been foreseen. "There are various 
grounds of insurgency, as the Wiscon- 
sin platform testifies, but in Jowa espe- 
cially the tariff has been recognized as 
the root of the whole matter. A leader 
who subscribes not only to the praise 
of Taft, but expressly to approbation of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, is no better 
than a reactionary. And this is what 
Roosevelt has done—just for the bauble 
of State leadership, as the Jowans sadly 
say. 

“The daring with which the Colonel 
has escaped an issue on the tariff 
through all these years is one of his 
finest achievements in politics. He is 
not likely to fail at. this stage. The 
tariff, after all, is a “local question.” If 
the Republicans in New York are satis- 
fied with the tariff, it would introduce 
a needless complication to antagonize 
them. 

“On the other hand, in Iowa or in Wis- 
consin, where the tariff legislation of 
the last session represents the depth of 
iniquity, diversion can be made by re- 
doubled blows upon the undefended 
heads of the bad bosses. It is probable, 
however, that the exigencies of the 
campaign will confine the- leader's ef- 
forts mainly to New York for the pres- 
ent.” 


A leading metropolitan newspaper 
comments as follows on the murderous 
automobile races on Long Island: 

“Suicide is forbidden alike by the laws 
of society and of morals, but there are 
many ways in whch men evade the 
prohibition, and eyen conceal from 
themselves the almost inevitable end 
of their chosen amusements and_ their 
avocations. But in a case so obvious as 


_ spectators, 
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TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 
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that of automobile racing, society has 
the right to insist that the homicidal 
processes shall be so regulated that 
they shall operate against the partici- 
pants alone. If the automobile racers 
want to kill themselves, well and good, 
but they ought not to be allowed to 
adopt a method which puts a host of 
other people in deadly peril, and sacri- 
fices the rights of the public to the free 
and uninterrupted use of: the public 
roads. 

“In the reports of the performance on 
the roads of Long Island on Saturday, 
the details of the races were entirely 
subordinated to the accounts of the 
shocking carnage which attended them. 
The sacrifice of four lives and the ser- 
ious injury of at least a score of per- 
sons in addition, most of the latter 
give a hideous aspect to 
what is undertaken under the name of 
‘sport. ‘That such a ‘bloody holiday’ 
is possible in a civilized community is 
a sorry commentary upon its progress 
in all that makes for humane and in- 
telligent enlightment. 

“Tt in no way helps the matter to say 
that the victims, both racers and spec- 
tators, knew the dangers and took the 
risk. ‘They should not have been allowed 
to use the public highways for the pur- 
poses of such an exhibition, and it is 
even doubtful whether such a contest, 
with its known perils, should be per- 
mitted within an inclosure to which 
admission is charged. In the present 
stage of the development of the auto- 
mobile industry these contests serve no 
useful purposes. ‘There may have been 
a time when lessons of endurance and 
experience in design and method were 
gained by auto racing, but that time 
has long passed. Such speeds can never 
be tolerated on roads used for other 
forms of travel, and the day is still so 
far distant when the automobiles shall 
be provided with roads reserved exclu- 
sively for themselves that the develop- 
ment of power and speed such as are 
displayed in these ‘cup races’ is not 
only of no service to mankind, but is a 
distinct evil and menace. The one dom- 
inant lesson of Saturday’s casualties is 
that they are far too terrible a price to 
pay for any conceivable adyantages 
that may accrue trom the races. 
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“LIKE THE WIDENESS OF THE SEA.” 

_ Everything that enlarges our faith in the wideness 
of God’s love is good for us, for I believe it is better 
to rise to an unalterable faith in and appreciation 
of this enveloping love and eare than to attain to 
any other experience which ean be imagined. 

Last week I found it necessary to undergo an 
operation in a hospital. It is a common experience in 
these days, and a large number of my readers will, no 
-doubt, have passed through it; but nobody can sur- 
render himself to be put away to sleep in preparation 
It 


is one of the experiences, of which there are many, 


for the surgeon’s work without serious thoughts. 


that drive us down to our primitive foundations and 
force us to feel for the pillars of our hfe. I have 
gone down often before to the deeper roots of my 
life and brought myself into personal relation with 
my Father and have lisped my quiet word of trust— 
ut each time it means more. 

As I was saying good-bye the day before to one 
‘who is dear to me, he said: “The everlasting Arms 
will be underneath.” 
utterance, but it seemed from that moment as though 


I could feel the unwearied Tland holding me, and 


It was a quiet and simple 


‘when the time came for it, I breathed myself away 
into unconsciousness as calmly as I ever went to 
-sleep. 

One of the first letters I received, as I was begin- 
ming to get my strength back, came from a distant 
Friend, who wrote: “We have been praying for thee 
at our morning devotions, and I believe that our 
prayers for thee at this time will have an effect.” 
I believe they did, for whenever we bear up on our 
finite spirits those we love and send our thoughts 
‘and desires for them to the Spirit in whom we all 
If our faith in the 
personal love of our Father is well-grounded, it car- 
ries with it an abiding faith in the power of living 
prayer, for, if our lives are closely bound into Tis 
life and love, then every deep, pure, unselfish yearn- 


live, it cannot be without effect. 


ing of our being must make a difference. And every 
experience which confirms our faith in prayer and 
which makes us realize vividly how important our 
prayers for our loved ones are and how by prayer 
we are all bound, by something more real than “gold 


chains,” about the life of God, makes the wideness of 


the divine love in which we ive more certain. I 
an. going to give one incident which does, | think, 
make the power of such prayer very real. 

A friend of mine, who told me herself of the inei- 
dent, was away from home and had in her care for 
the time being a young woman, who was suddenly 
seized with a very startling and serious heart attack, 
which threatened to terminate fatally. The doctor 
secured a trained nurse, and told my friend that she 
must withdraw from the room and leave her com- 
panion in absolute quiet with the nurse, as the least 
excitement would almost certainly be fatal. Before 
withdrawing, she wrote on a serap of paper the 
words, “There is infinite power to draw upon if 
you open your being to it,” turned on the light for 
an instant, slipped the paper under her companion’s 
eyes, and hurried out. She went directly to her own 
room, thinking of what she had written and of the 
great need, and as she stood by her bed she suddenly 
felt as though invaded by something beyond herself, 
and it seemed as though power was flowing through 
her. She stood perfectly still for half an hour, and 
was so weak and exhausted that she could with diffi- 
culty undress. She got into bed and fell sound 
asleep. In the morning her companion declared that 
she had experienced an extraordinary incoming of 
strength, and reported herself absolutely well, as, in 
fact, she proved to be. 

I should be far from wishing to encourage my 
readers to look for or to strain after such unusual 
experiences as this. Most of us never have them. 
Many of us never get any unmistakable evidence 
that our prayer of faith has worked, and many of 
us, perhaps, go through our own trials and testings 


“sion” that the everlasting Arms 


with no conscious 
are underneath, that our Abba Father hears our eager 
ery; but I wish now and here to record my personal 


| faith that the Arms are there, and that the ery is 


not in vain, that 
“There is a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


RR.” M. J. 


PROGRESSIVE AND CONSERVATIVE. 
There is neither room in this column nor inclina- 
tion in this writer to diseuss the merits or demerits 


of the various views’ of Friends progressive and 
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Friends conservative.. Indeed, the hour has not yet 
The 
a right attitude on the part of each type 
other, 


struck for such a discussion. need at this 
moment is 
toward the 

Marcus Aurelius, the emperor-philosopher, once 


made this beautiful declaration: ‘Everything that 
as natural as for flowers to bloom in the 
The truth 
of this fine saying fits the various historical develop- 
ments of Quakerism. It proposes, too, sufficient 
reason for a broad charity in the attitude of one type 


of Friend toward another. 


happens is 
spring and grain to ripen in summer.” 


It was perfectly natural 
that the conservatism of Philadelphia should have 
been impregnable to the innovations of the past fifty 
years and should retain in their integrity many of 
the “ancient testimonies” of Friends. It was also 
perfectly natural that in many other places the sweep 
of the great revival movement should have brought 
with it innovations undreamed of before in the his- 
tory of Quakerism. ‘“Progressivism” in some places 
and “‘coriservatism’’ in others are not the result of 
any particular perverseness in any section or in any 
body of people. Each is as natural in its respective 
place “as for flowers to bloom in the spring and 
grain to ripen in-summer.” 

Then it is time for progressive and conservative 
Friends to study each other’s situation more sympa- 
thetically. A few of the older generation may still, 
and pardonably, feel strongly about the issues of 
yesterday. But for the younger Friends, who are 
today beginning to take up the burdens of the 
Society, the old fires have burned out. 

It is a safe presumption in any difference that the 
right is not all on one side, that each may learn 
something from the other. This fact furnishes a 
perennial motive for rapprochement among all dif- 
fering parties. 

Yet the prerequisite to any better understanding 
among progressive and conservative Friends is the 
learner’s attitude. As long as either party ap- 
proaches the other merely to defend self and criticize 
alll differing doctrines and practices, the gulf will 
remain, and widen. The critical attitude is the 
prime requisite, but it must be the attitude of self- 
criticism. 

When various types of Friends can approach each 
other in this generous and beautiful attitude, then 
the discussion of principles may be held—or, better, 
no discussion will then be needful. For as sure as 
the seales of prejudice fall from our eyes, so sure 
will each one see, standing in bold rehef, manv faults 
in his own system, many good things in the other. 
Both types will be corrected and strengthened, and 


while they may still remain different in some points, 


‘they will learn the fine lesson that, while differing, 


they may still live and labor together in harmony. 

It will be a wondrous good day for Quakerism 
when the progressive learns anew some of the abiding: 
lessons of early Quakerism and when the conserva- 
tive takes on some of the vigorous, new life of 
Western Friends. 

For this consummation many Friends, East and 
West, are longing and praying ‘more than watch- 
men wait for the morning.” And others will join: 
them, too, as fast as the situation is well understood. 
The subject should strike close home to every lover: 
of our Society, to every member who believes that 
Friends have yet a mission in preserving and spread- 
ing the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ. The breach: 
between conservative and progressive is not irrepar- 
able. The difference in viewpoint need not always: 
be. Neither party has successfully solved the. great 
problem that caused the difference. Each needs. 
today to profit by the past experience of the other. 
Each needs the sympathetic help of the other. 

As a young Friend passes from West to East, from 
the home of progressivism to the home of conserva-- 
tism; as he sees earnest, God-fearing men and women: 
in both places laboring zealously for the Society 
and for the common Master; as he becomes convinced 
that there is a real basis of Quaker fellowship: 
between the two types; he begins to hope and pray 
and work, that-young Friends everywhere may come: 
to know and understand each other better, and thus- 
that the old walls of division may crumble and fall. 


Re Woks 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


‘BY ROBERT L. KELLY. 


One of the graduates of Earlham College is super— 
visor of schools of Guijulugan and Tayasan, Philip-— 
pine Islands; another is connected with the experi- 
ment station of the Hawaiian Sugar Plantation,,. 
Honolulu; a third is now with the World’s Fair 
exhibit, Brussels, Belgium, while a fourth is lecturer 
on art in the Dresden, Germany, Royal Gallery. 
Groups of Earlhamites are missionaries in Ohina,. 
Cuba, Guatemala, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico and Pales- 
tine. Earlham graduates now reside in 40 of the 
States of the Union, three of the United States 
colonies and 11 foreign countries. The Earlham 
alumni catalog now contains 955 names. When it 
is remembered that former students are numbered by 
the thousands, while graduates are numbered by the 
hundreds, it will appear no exaggeration to say that 
Earlham’s “sphere of influence” is the world. It 
will have to be admitted, of course, that there are still 
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some unoecupied gaps, but they tell us the distance 
between molecules is much greater than the size of 
the molecules themselves. Besides, if the gaps were 
all filled, there might be nothing left for Earlham 
to do! 

A glance at the geographical distribution of stu- 
dents indicates that Earlham is not an institution with 
local patronage only. Not many students cross the 
seas to come to Earlham, although some do, but some 
15 or 20 States are represented among students each 
year. In increasing numbers in recent years, dele- 
gations come from the different yearly meetings of 
‘Friends, and nearly every vearly meeting is repre- 
sented by numbers ranging from one to 135, 

This is a natural result of the wide distribution 
of Earlham students, who are always the best adver- 
tizing agents of the college. There is plenty of proof 


ENTRANCE 


hereditary. The virus, once in the blood, is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Although it 
is not yet quite fifty years since the college began 
granting degrees, and the first classes were small, 
a. score of students, one or both of whose parents are 
members of the alumni, have already received their 
degrees here, while a constant stream of students 
enter Earlham each year whose parents have been 
Earlham students before them. Already Earlham 
has had some students, but no graduates, of the third 
generation. 

- Her friends and patrons have abundant oppor- 
tunity to compare her work and influence with that 
of other schools, in sections near and remote. The 
college has no stancher supporters, as a rule, than her 
own sons and daughters who have later become stu- 
dents in the great State or independent universities. 
They know from actual observation what the advan- 
tages of a smaller college are for young people not 
‘yet settled in their intellectual and moral habits. 

, It is fair to conclude, therefore, that this increas- 
ing attachment of the Earlham student for his alma 
mater is not altogether sentimental, although, be it 


| gestion: 
that the Earlham spirit is both contagious and | 
, 


_may be found in the f 


said, there are no mental assets of more value than 
right sentiments. 

The conditions of the Earlham life are such as to 
foster the most momentous development of which 
aspiring young manhood and womanhood is capable. 
The student finds himself, during the formative 
period of his life, in an atmosphere which feeds his 
intellectual aspirations, gives him some of the touches 
of culture, puts him en rapport with some of the 
remarkable personalities of human history or the 
amazing world of nature spread all about him, reveals 
to him the potentialities of his heart, and opens up 
to him the goal of his life. 

In the ‘hand-book which the Christian Associations 
issue each year, with special reference to the new 
students, there is a suggestion—a spring term sug- 
“Try campustry—it’s great!” While this 
is supposed to contain something of the facetious, a 


TO EFARLHAM CAMPUS. 


good many of the students act upon thie suggestion 
in a rather serious manner. There is ancient and 
honorable tradition, however, to support them. 
Among the first corps of officers and teachers of the 
Friends Boarding School, opened in 1847, there were 
a young man and a young woman from New Ene- 
land, who had ventured forth into the then young 
and undeveloped State of Indiana to spread the bless- 
ings of edueation among the youth of the land. The 

“early manuscripts” do not show that they “tried 
campustry.”” Their conferences were probably all 


“official” and-may all have been held in the offiee, 


but, at any rate, Louis and Huldah Estes made 
Earlham’s first “match,” and their example has not 
gone for nought during the passing years. Some- 
times this tendeney in coedueational institutions. is 
disparaged, but why should it be if the enterprise is 
earried out according to the rules and regulations 
pertaining thereto? It is quite likely that to the 
end of time men and women will continue to join 
their destinies by the marriage tie, and some justifi- 
eation of Earlham’s contribution in this direction 
fact that no divorcee has ever 
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been sought when the contracting parties have been 
Earlham graduates. ; 

It is a well-known fact that, speaking generally, 
there are no more spiritual communities than the col- 
leges of the country. Particularly is this true of 
an institution with the peculiar organization and 
personnel of Earlham. Very few students take the 
Earlham course without coming to realize profoundly 
the deep things of the Spirit; very few appear upon 
the commencement platform who are not earnest and 
sincere disciples of Jesus Christ. The single fact 
that one in 12 of the graduates are recorded min- 
isters of the Gospel is a concrete indication of the 
esteem in which the Man of Galilee is held at the 
college. Particularly is this true when taken with 
the other fact that most of the other graduates, and 
other former students who remained in the college 
long enough to catch the Earlham spirit, participate 
actively and intelligently in the various 
lines of educational, philanthropic, reform- 
atory, social and missionary enterprises of 
modern Christian activity. 

Earlham students have identified them- 
selves with almost every honorable ‘voca- 
tion. Upon their graduation, more enter 
the ranks of teachers than any other single 
line of work. In due course of time a 
majority of the women become home- 
makers, despite the common impression 


that college women do not marry. Those 
of both sexes who continue teaching 


usually make more thorough preparation, 
scholastic and professional. Quite a num- 
ber become successful city superintend- 
ents, others specialize in secondary educa- 


tion, and some become normal school 
instructors. No less than 68 of her grad- 


uates are now in college faculties. They 
are found in the faculty of every Friends col- 


lege in this country and in numerous other 
high-grade institutions, including Mt. Holyoke, 


Wellesley and Vassar, Chicago, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Northwestern and the college of the 
city of New York and the State universities of 
Indiana, Michigan, Iowa and South Dakota. Many 
enter other kinds of professional and_ technical 
schools and later become efficient as physicians, 
engineers, attorneys, editors and agriculturalists. 
Others have gone directly into business and have 
become manufacturers, merchants and representa- 
tives of numerous other lines of work. But what- 
ever their means of livelihood, Earlham students are 
noted for being, as a rule, strong personalities, who 
contribute effectively to the general uplift of society 
wherever their influence is felt. They exemplify 
the conviction of the college that, first of all, the 
world needs consecrated men and women. 

Tt is not forgotten that a college is measured 
largely in these days by intellectual and financial 
standards, not to speak of numerical standards. 
Most people, of course, ask as the first question: 


“How many students do you have?’ The more 
thoughtful are asking: ‘‘How much endowment do: 
you have?’ ‘What salaries are you able to pay?’ 
“Who are your big professors?’ The question of 
numbers is not an important one, but the other ques- 
tions are important. They are so important, indeed,. 
that some feel that there is danger that the moral 
and social phases of instruction may be neglected. 
In fact, a well-known critic, writing upon our Ameri- 
can system of education, has recently said, in a 
magazine article: ‘Moral education has not beem 
deliberately rejected nor recklessly thrown away 3. 
it has been crowded out. The intellectual content 
of the curriculum has grown to such proportions 
that it has usurped almost the whole attention and 
energy of the school.” We have felt, therefore, that 
it might be worth while to lay some emphasis upon 
the moral phase of the Earlham education, and we 


EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


use the term in a broad sense, so that it may include 
the social and the religious phases. 

But we think Earlham is not underestimating 
intellectual standards. The requirements for admis- 
sion and for graduation have been considerably 
increased within the past few years. Seventeen 
departments of study are maintained. Her faculty 
has recently been pronounced, by a competent judge, 


one of the strongest in the country. They have pur- 


sued graduate work with honor in many universities’ 
in this country and Europe. Several of them are 
young, but they are fresh from the great springs 
of inspiration, and as a class the entire corps are 
scholarly and growing. The Earlham product has 
been weighed in the balance in the leading graduate 
schools and the results have been such as to inspire: 
confidence as to the grade of work the college does. 
Already one in ten of the entire alumni membership: 
has received advanced degrees in such schools, while 
the number who are pushing on in their advanced 
education is very large. The best schools accept 
Earlham undergraduate credits, hour for hour. The 
college does not claim to send forth finished scholars, 
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but she does claim to do the work of a standard 
college and do it honestly. She dares to believe 
that, after all, the most important question you can 
ask of a college is: “Do you send forth men and 
women of reliable character?’ Knowledge is a 
necessary ingredient of high-grade morals. 

We have left the material and financial question 
for the last. This question makes us face the future. 
Mr. Huxley said all scientific or other advance is 
a matter of finance. It is a bold statement, but 
it contains much truth. Very important among 
those who have made Earlham’s work possible are 
the contributors to her material necessities. All of 
Earlham’s students, all the members of our Societv 
who have felt EKarlham’s influence—and what Friend 
in America has not /—owe a debt to those who have 
supplied the funds. They have given the college 
the excellent farm, the beautiful campus, the sub- 
stantial and pleasing buildings, the well-equipped 
laboratories and libraries, the various permanent 
endowments. The value of these, in the aggregate is 
$700,000, one-half of which constitutes the endow- 
ments. One who looks over the subseription books 
during the history of the college is impressed very 
strongly with certain facts. One is that Earlham 
has had and does have many friends who have shown 
their friendship in a tangible way in the hour of 
need. Another is that the members of the two 
boards of trustees and the members of the faculty, 
together with a small group of other loyal friends, 
have been the most liberal and most consistent 
donors ; and a third fact is that, considering the mag- 
nitude of Earlham’s contribution to American 
Quakerism, and the fact that there are about 100,000 
Friends in our country and 30,000 in the two yearly 
meetings appointing the college trustees, the finan- 
cial support the college has received has been disap- 
pointing. 

There are more young Friends of college age con- 
gregated at Earlham than at any other spot in the 
-world. If the endowment was made three times 
what it is now, it would be the best investment that 
it is possible to make for the advance of the influ- 
ence of the Society of Friends. Will Friends allow 
the opportunity to be thrown away? If so, the 
Society will suffer an irrevocable loss. 

But it is not only a question of maintaining the 
Society ; it is a question of maintaining the standard 
of the college. In this century the processes of edu- 
cation are, becoming complex and expensive, at a 
rate undreamed of even ten years ago. Many insti- 
tutions have pension funds for their teachers. | Earl- 
ham has none. Some institutions can pay salaries 
which enable their teachers to educate their children 
and provide for old age. Earlham can not. The 
members of the faculty must have outside means of 
support if they are to do these things. The col- 
leges of the present and the future which are to be 
leaders in American life and civilization must have 
large endowments. Measured by her competitors, 
Earlham’s endowment is embarassingly small. ‘The 
financial question was left to the last because it is the 


hardest to answer. One thing is certain, the heart- 

felt esteem of men and the blessings of the Heavenly 

Father will come to those who open their hearts and 

purses, that the glory of the Kingdom may be 

advanced through the medium of Earlham College. 
Harlham, Ind. 
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BACK TO EARLHAM. 
W. ©. WOODWARD. 

Some ten years ago, the writer, who had taken the 
college course in his home institution at Newberg, 
Oregon, came to Earlham for further work. He was 
here but one year, but he has always considered that 
year, chiefly because of its inspiring Christian fel- 
lowship and its peculiarly helpful associations with 
both students and faculty, a most vital one in his life. 

The interim of a decade has been spent on the 
Quaker frontier on the Pacific Coast. One year 
of it only has been spent in direct official connection 
with our own institutions of learning. However, 
having lived most of this time within the shadow of 
one of these institutions, and having spent some three 
vears within the “sphere of influence” of the other, 
the writer has kept in close touch with both of them, 
and may be pardoned the suggestion that probably 
few have had better opportunity than he to observe 
and gauge the impress of both on the various com- 
munities which they have touched. And not only of 
the impress of these two institutions, but also of 
other Friends colleges whose graduates and students 
have found their way to the coast. 

In the first place, he has observed the two colleges 
in question in the process of transforming the raw 
material of youth into refined, educated young man- 
hood and womanhood. And sometimes it has been 
the veriest of raw material. But, more important 
still, the moral and spiritual growth of transforma- 
tion wrought in these lives has often been greater 
than that which marked the purely intellectual 
advance. ‘The writer has in mind certain instances 
in which results in character building were attained 
which had been classed among the impossibilities. 
And what has been largely instrumental in this 
effective work? Christian fellowship, under the 
leadership of: the consecrated lives of those who, as 
members of the faculty, have come from other 
Friends educational institutions—largely from Earl- 
ham and Penn. 

We have seen the graduates of Pacific and Whit- 
tier Colleges take their places in the Chureh in rela- 
tions of responsibility and leadership. And shoulder 
to shoulder with them are to be found the representa- 
tives of the older sister institutions to the eastward. 
In a word, this Christian, educated element is mold- 
ing more and more the life and activities of western 
Quakerism. And not only in the Church is this 
influence felt. In the civil life of their various com- 
munities, in those everyday affairs which affect us 
all, these same people are exercising a potent influ- 
ence that gives their neighborhoods a high social 
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consciousness and moral distinction. So much for 
the work as observed of our far western colleges. 

After learning that I was again to be at Earlham, 
I had a rather vague, sub-conscious feeling that the 
Karlham to which I was to return was in many ways 
not that which I had left. I knew of the new build- 
ings, of the substantial increase in the size of the 
student body and of the inevitable innovations which 
such changes must imply. While fully realizing the 
large place that the college holds at the center of 
Quakerism, I could not help wondering whether the 
student life had not lost something in depth and 
seriousness while it had been gaining extensively ; 
whether, in short, that old, vital, characteristic but 
indescribable spirit of Earlham, which had made its 
life. distinetively helpful, had not, in a measure, 
departed. 

In the evening of the day on which college work 
began, the first Y. M. C. A. prayer meeting of the 
term was held in the association room, and I attended. 
The room is a large one, and somebody had shown 
their faith by their works in the way in which the 
chairs were crowded in. The faith was rewarded. 
Nearly every one of the 100 fellows in-that dormi- 
tory was present, and the earnest devotion and uplift 
of that first meeting following the summer vacation 
was such as one would ordinarily expect immediately 
after some special evangelistic effort only. This is 
a little different from the old days, I thought to 
myself. 

Two nights later I was present at the opening 
reception given to the new students. The numbers 
were greater than they used to be, but the same demo- 
eratic spirit, embodied in a welcome word, a kind 
act and a thoughtful attention to all, made itself 
manifest. “Seant evidence here of a new Earlham 
aristocracy. 

The next evening, First-day, I went over to Earl- 
ham Hall to attend the joint prayer-meeting of the 
Christian Associations. Being a little early, I fol- 
lowed the sound of music up to the students’ parlor, 
and found there the young men and women of the 
dormitories gathered about the room singing Gospel 
hymns just as we used to do ten years ago on First- 
day evenings after lunch. Another token that what 
of the past was worth while, abides. 

These informal introductions to the new Earlham 
were significant and reassuring. ‘They were little 
signboards pointing the direction in which the bigger, 
better Earlham is moving. It is fulfilling the old 
mission in a larger, more effective manner. 


All of which is written not for the exploitation 
ef the two Far Western colleges first mentioned, 
nor of Earlham, nor of any other similar institution. 
Tt is intended rather as a recognition. and as an 
appreciation of what our denominational colleges are 
domg for the Church and Society at large. What 
has been said of those mentioned particularly could 
likewise be said of the others by those who have 
been in a position to observe. With this continuous 
achievement of Christian education in mind, even in 


the face of all the difficulties and discouragements, 
does anyone seriously ask: “It it all worth while?’ 
Earlham, Indiana. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


“T AM THE DOOR.” 


BY A. EDWARD KELSEY. 


Harking back to my childhood’s days, the old 
front door stands before me among the most tender 
recollections of days gone by. It was not one of 
your massive oak doors with a piece of French plate 
glass. In fact, I suppose most people would eall it 
a very ordinary door, such as was usually found in 
the cottages built forty years ago. There were the 
four panels, two long ones above and two short ones 
below. These were separated from each other by 
the center and ecrosspiece of the frame, which looked 
very like an inverted cross. In the center of the 
door was an old-fashioned bell. 

Successive coats of paint have changed its appear- 
ance from time to time, but today, although weather- 
beaten and old, it stands out in my memory as one 
of the friends of my childhood’s days. The years 
have no power to efface that memory. Since reach- 
ing the estate of manhood, I have passed through 
the doors of palaces and ‘castles, doors that were 
guarded by imperial troops and guards in magnifi- 
cent regimentals. But most of these doors have 
passed into the oblivion of forgetfulness, while that 
unpretentious door of my father’s house continues to 
hold its rightful place in my heart of hearts. 

It was the one door where I was always sure of a 
welcome. Other doors were open to me if I came at 
proper times, but I could come to the door of father’s 
house at any and all times and be’sure of a welcome. 
Any hour of the day or night there was one door that 
would always swing on its hinges to admit me to 
the comforts within. Oppressed by summer’s heat, 
benumbed by winter’s cold or drenched by a pitiless 
rain, I had but to rap or ring, and admittance was 
certain. It opened to me when as a little child 
my hand could seareely reach the knob. It swung 
as readily upon its hinges when as a pilgrim from 
foreign lands I returned after. years of wandering. 
No matter what had been my reception at other doors, 
there was never a doubt about the welcome that 
awaited me at the door of my father’s house. 

As I muse upon the old front door there come 
ringing down through the centuries the words of the 
Master: “TI am the door.” To be sure, He is talk- 
ing about the sheep-fold, but that is nothing more 
nor less than our Heavenly Father’s house. As I 
entered through the door of my father’s house to the 
light and warmth and love of home, so through Christ, 
the Door,’ I enter to the comfort of my Heavenly 
Father’s house. As I enter the fold through the 
new and living way I find a full supply for all my 
soul-need. Rest, food and companionship are in the 
Father’s house. But these things are only available 
as I enter through Christ, the Door. . 

Let us notice that the article i is definite, “the.” If 
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Jie had said, “I am a door,” we might well think 
that there were other doors to the fold. 

Moreover, we enter through the spiritual person- 
ality of the Good Shepherd, and not through some 
carnal ordinance. There are still churches and 
ministers that teach baptismal regeneration. Strange 
it would be for the soul of man to enter a spiritual 
fold by the body’s passing through the waters of a 
baptismal font. 

In Palestine the shepherd at nightfall often, for 
the time being, transforms himself into a door. ‘The 
doorway is very narrow, and having led his flock to 
the fold, he places himself in the entrance and 
examines each sheep as it passes. One has been torn 
by the brambles and he must needs wash the sore 
and bathe it with oil. Another is bruised or footsore 
and he must needs minister to it, and so one by one 
he admits them to the comfort and protection of the 
fold. Here is one sheep who in early morning 
wandered away from the shepherd’s care, and at 
nightfall, torn, bruised and famished, he finds his 
way to the fold, and at the door an unusually cordial 
welcome awaits him. 

What did I find within the door of my father’s 
home? Protection, the comforts of life and fellow- 
ship, these three, but the greatest of these was fel- 
lowship. The two former served their purpose and 
were, to a certain extent, temporal. The fellowship 
will continue throughout eternity, for it was spiritual. 

Entrance through Jesus Christ, the Door, into 
the fold of God means much for the life that now 
is. We are entitled to the shelter and nourishment 
provided for the sheep of the fold. But this is not 
all. It seems to me the priceless thing about the 
fold is its fellowship. . We have the fellowship with 
one another and with the Good Shepherd. And this 
fellowship is eternal. The incidents of death and 
earthly separations may, for the time being, inter- 
rupt this fellowship, but in the heavenly fold, when 
the mists of earth have rolled away, we shall mect 
and know our loved ones and the fellowships of the 
spirit will be continued. 

Oh, thou divine Master, we thy wandering sheep 
recognize but one Way into the fold. In our pride, 
in our self-consciousness and in our worldly wisdom, 
we have often tried to climb up some other way, for 
we have felt the need of the shelter, the comforts 
and protection of the fold. But all our poor human 
efforts have been futile. At last, torn and bleeding, 
weary with our failures, we have come to Thee, the 
Door to the fold, and there we have found Thy wel- 
come and Thy healing touch. Having found the 
Door into the fold, may we in turn go forth and seek 
the sheep that have wandered and bring them until 
there shall be “one flock, one shepherd.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Seek to do your work in your day.—Benson. 


He who would be wise must daily earn his wisdom, 


uD: Starr Jordan. 


| from us to other lands. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


a. WORLD’S CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN 


GOVERNMENT 

[Contributed by E. E. Croll on behalf of the 
publicity committee. | 

During our whole history the Christian people of 
the United States of America have labored to main- 
tain and promote the influence of the Christian prin- 
ciples of civil government in the life of the nation. 
We have had to contend with secular philosophy, 
which denies that the State is a moral being or 
has any moral responsibilities. We have encountered 
a sordid materialism, which has often been ready to 
sacrifice moral interests for the promotion of material 
ends. <A flood of immigration, drawn of late increas- 
ingly from un-Christian or anti-Christian sources, 
has added enormously to our difficulties. All the 
Christian features of the American Government, such 
as our laws relating to the weekly day of-rest, the 
Christian elements in our public education and laws 
guarding the sacredness of the family relation, have 
been and are the object of continual assault. Intem- 
perance prevails among large sections of our people, 
and the interests which thrive by ministering to this 
vice have often been able to dictate the action of local 
and municipal governments. These evils overflow 
The traffic in strong drink 
with foreign and weaker races is one familiar exam- 
ple. The frequent appeal to American institutions 
as being entirely divorced is another. The struggle 
with some of these evils has reached a critical stage, 
and we feel that at some points we stand at the 
parting of the ways. 

Against these false theories and these practical 
evils the Christian people of the United States have 
steadily maintained that nations and governments 
are morally bound to do right; that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is King of kings and Lord of lords, and that 
the moral laws of the Christian religion ought to 
determine the action of nations which call themselves 
Christian ; that the American people are under special 
obligation to govern themselves in a Christian manner 
because of the precedents of our early history, the 
prevailing Christian character of our population and 
the deliberate declarations which we have made, 
especially in times of danger or calamity; that this 
Christian character and policy are not merely desir- 
able, but are vital to the welfare and even to the 
life of the nation; and that this Christian character 
of the nation ought to, and can be, conjoined with 
the strictest regard for the rights and liberties of dis- 
senting and unbelieving citizens. And we have not 
labored without suecess. There has been a steady 
and manifest growth of convictions as to the truth 
and the importance of these principles. Laws guard- 
ing the Lord’s Day are on the statute books of all 
our States save two. Our corrupt divorce laws have 
been to some extent amended. Our public educa- 
tion, in spite of a marked drift toward secularism, 
is still largely Christian. All the evils which 
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threaten us are confronted and counteracted by defi- 
nite movements of reform. 


Out of all this struggle and controversy has sprung: 


the suggestion for a World’s Christian Citizenship 
Conference. We perceive that the action of the goy- 
ernment toward the weekly rest, Christian legislation 
concerning the family, and the relation of public 
education to morality and religion are living ques 
tions throughout Christendom. In other than Chris- 
tian lands the Christian missionaries are the heralds 
of a new social order. They are laying the ‘founda- 


tions of Christian commonwealths and nations as 
well as of Christian families and the Christian 
Church. These questions will in due time become 


world questions. Strength and help will come to 
friends of the right in all countries from comparison 
of views, from studying together fundamental prin- 
ciples and the application of these principles, and 
from united effort. ; 

The time seems auspicious for such a meeting. 
The world is coming closer. There is at last a world’s 
public opinion and a world’s conscience, and all civil- 
ized nations confess themselves amenable more or 
less to these new tribunals. International counsel 
and action are familiar ideas. The universal postal 
union includes practically all nations. We hear of 
international sanitary and medical congresses, which 
propose to unite all civilized governments in a com- 
mon effort to cleanse the world from infection and 
stay the ravages of disease. International exposi- 
tions for the comparison of arts and industries are an 
almost annual occurrence. International law is a 
recognized power in the modern world, and an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration opens the prospect of 
universal peace. Is it not high time for the Christian 
citizens of all nations to protest that the world’s 
greatest interests are moral interests; to insist that 
only obedience to the moral laws of the Christian 
religion can make secure the fabric of our moral 
prosperity, and to avow our allegiance, as citizens 
of our several nations and of the world, to our Lord 
Jesus Christ and our desire and purpose to lay the 
world at His feet ? 

The whole work of the conference will fall, there- 
fore, into the following departments: 

1. The discussion of the fundamental Christian 
principles of civil government. 

2. The collection and effective presentations of 
exact statements of the actual character of all existing 
governments; how far in Christian lands this char- 
acter has been determined by the influence of the 
Christian religion; how far this Christian character 
is expressed and secured by law; and the exact atti- 
tude and policy of the native governments in mis- 
sionary lands. 

3. The devout consideration of the political con- 
dition of the world as thus ascertained, with confes- 
sion of sin, entreaty for pardon, and prayer for the 
outpouring of the spirit of God upon all nations, and 
the turning of all nations to God in repentance and 
reformation. 


involve these Christian principles, and of the vary- 
ing conditions in different lands under which they 
must be applied. 

5. Devising means of effective co-operation 
between Christian citizens of all nations, including 
some form of permanent organization and, possibly, 
some provision for future similar conferences. 

The National Reform Association of the United 
States, which has done a large work through many 
years in the discussion and application of these prin- 
ciples, and has created an extensive literature on 
these subjects, has suggested this congress and has 
assumed the burden of the arrangements for it. With 
the concurrence of other Christian bodies and of many 
individual citizens, this conference on the Christian 
principles of civil government and the practical appli- 
cation of these principles is to meet on the 16th 
day of November, 1910. All national societies 
organized in any country for the promotion of these 
ends, in whole or in part, such as Sabbath associa- 
tions, temperance, peace and divorce reform socie- 
ties, and all Christian bodies are requested to send 
representatives. 

Correspondence is invited by the Rey. J. S. Martin, 
general superintendent, 603 Publication Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


At Che Round Table 


It is hoped that reports will be sent in at once from the 
various centers, giving for each Round Table such data as the 
following: Place of meeting, how often held, subject now 
being studied, name and address of some member to act as 
correspondent. In this way it is hoped that the various groups 
may be brought into touch with each other.—Ep. 


DIRECTORY. 
New York Quakerism Class. Meetings held 
weekly, in rotation among various homes. Cor- 


respondent, Bertha H. T. Ufford, 
Street, New York City. 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Round Table. Meetings held 
at various homes. Correspondent, Milleta B. Fisher, 
Union Village, R. I. 


501 West 113th 


- 


AT WOONSOCKET. 


BY WILLIAM T. BOYCE. 


I have been asked to give a short account of the 
Quaker Round Table at Woonsocket. Ours is not 
an organization. We simply extend a welcome to- 
any who wish to come, whether members or non- 
members of the Society of Friends. The first meet- 
ing was held Seventh month 21, 1910, with an 
attendance of ten, about half of whom were Friends. 
A small-inerease in the number of attenders makes- 
an average for the summer of 13 plus. 

As a preparation for our main work, a few even-- 
ings were devoted to the study of the primitive Chris- 
tian Church; how and why the free and spontaneous 
worship of the early Church drifted into the molds 
of Catholicism; the rise of Protestantism; move- 


4. The discussion of practical questions which | ments for a deeper spiritual religion in England, 
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ete. The general thread as thus indicated was much 
strengthened by short papers on the more notable 
movements, such as those of the Waldenses and the 
Ana-Baptists. 

Having found our bearings, we have taken up the 
study of the history and principles of Friends. At 
each meeting some special topic is selected for the 
succeeding meeting. Usually from one to three short 
papers are read. These papers have been, for the 
most part, biographical sketches, accounts of how 
Quakerism was planted in other countries, sketches 
of social life and prison conditions in the seventeenth 
century. Occasionally the entire hour is given to the 
‘subject of the evening, especially when some weighty 
subject is to be discussed. Nearly everyone has been 
asked to prepare oral or written reports; none have 
refused. Plans are now developing to have what, 
for lack of a better term, we have called a mock 
doctrinal conference. Each member .will represent 
some character of the seventeenth century, and will 
present some particular religious view of said char- 
acter in an argumentative way. It is hoped thus to 
fix in our minds more firmly the principles of 
Friends and their historic setting. After covering 
the work in Quakerism, we will take up some line 
of Bible study. 

One feature, which it is believed will be helpful 
in maintaining interest, is that of having members 
of the meeting invite the Round Table to their homes 
oceasionally. On such occasions a short program of 
study is followed by some amusement and light 
refreshments. We have thus far found the members 
to be glad of this opportunity to encourage the work. 

While we regret that our numbers have not been 
larger and that better work has not been done, we are 

‘delighted with the splendid co-operation of the few, 
and we trust to grow both in numbers and effective- 
ness. Our primary aim is to develop a deeper appre- 
ciation of real spiritual religion as revealed by 
Jesus Christ and practiced by Friends ever since the 
foundation of the Society. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 


Missionary Bepartuveut 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


RETURN TO AFRICA. 
BY EDGAR T. HOLE. 

Three months seems a long time to spend en route 
from New York to Kavirondo, but it has ineluded 
somewhat more than mere travel. It has been grati- 
fying all along the way to feel that each move has 
been in the divine order. This means much in life’s 
journey. 

To retrospect briefly: During the two weeks spent 
in and about Dublin, opportunities for service were 
not wanting. The yearly meeting was a time of real 
blessing. 

Next came three interesting days at Kingsmead 
(the F. F. M. A. Training Home) and Woodbrooke, 


Birmingham. I was glad to meet and mingle with 


instructors and students at both of these institutions.. 
Birmingham also included a valued opportunity to 
confer with and hear an address by Dr. Karl Kumm, 
of the Soudan United Mission. 

Then we were in Coventry over First and Second- 
days with Howard Nicholson and family, whom we 
came to know and love eight years ago. Following 
this came a few busy days in London in which | 
got everything together and shipped to Southampton 
to go aboard the vessel which | arranged to join at 
Marseilles ten days later. This enabled me to attend 
London Yearly Meeting and, incidentally, to see some 
of the obsequies of King Edward VII, in which 
the whole world took such interest. I appreciated 
both opportunities. 

I esteemed it a special privilege to meet with the 
F. F. M. A. board just before yearly meeting and 
join, on behalf of the F. A. I. M., in welcoming back 
from China their newly appointed secretary, Dr. 
Henry T. Hodgkin, and his wife. It was also a 
very real pleasure, yet tinged with sadness, to spend 
an afternoon with Mrs. William Wilson, whose late 
husband was so loved by us all, and whose death 
meant a great loss not only to English Friends, but 
to the missionary cause. 

I especially appreciated the associations at the 
yearly meetings as probably being my last chance 
to mingle with large numbers of Christian people for 
several years. A few hours after the closing session 
of London Yearly Meeting I was crossing the English 
Channel into France. 

I reached Mombasa June 15th and had my goods 
landed, but continued by the same vessel to Zanzibar,,. 
where the Universities Mission to Central Africa 
(U. M. C. A.) has its base. Here the cordial U. M. 
C. A. staff, our excellent Christian American consul 
(Alexander W. Weddell), the aged French Roman 
Catholic priest who received Dr. Livingston’s body 
at Bagamoyo when it reached the coast, a native who 
was with Sir Henry M. Stanley on his famous trip: 
across the continent, and the town of Zanzibar itself, 
which is so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” and 
a veritable Sodom, all contributed to keep the time: 
from dragging both while waiting a few days for a 
vessel to Pemba and after returning from that 
beautiful but unhealthy island. 

It was a great treat to get to the Friends Mission 
in Pemba, which I have long wanted to visit. 
Charles Ernest Morland, of Pemba Mission, was in 
need of a change, and decided to accompany me to: 
Kavirondo. 

We stopped two days at the Africa Inland Mission, 
Kajabi, one day in Kisumu, over night (Seventh 
month 4th) at Ogada’s, and on to Maragoli. Here 
we were doubly refreshed, firstly, by seeing the Chris- 
tian young people, who are endeavoring to hold the 
fort during the absence of E. J. and Deborah G. 
Rees, who certainly have the love of their people; 
secondly, by the simple lunch which we enjoyed in 
the new brick dwelling house, not quite completed. 

That evening we arrived at Kaimosi and found 
the Chilsons, Spanns and helpers all busily engaged 
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in their respective duties. There appears to be no 
room for drones at Kaimosi. . Remaining one day 
for fellowship and counsel,.we came on to Lirhanda. 
‘On arrival, and during the five days already spent, 
my feelings have been somewhat mingled. 1 am 
thankful to again be here—our reception was very 
cordial—and am rejoicing to see to what extent the 
work has been kept in hand by the native helpers. 
But in many respects it is painfully evident that 
the absence of a European has meant a_ positive 
-decline. 

I have never realized more keenly the appalling 
need of Kavirondo. Man’s wisdom and man’s efforts 
are good as far as they go, but they cannot go far 
enough. Nothing short of the mighty power of God 
can suffice. But God is true. His Word is sure; 
and as we keep in His will, presenting Him by word 
and representing Him in very deed, He will bring 
salvation and order out of this terrible havoe and 
chaos which sin has wrought. Pray for us, that we 
may have wisdom from above in undertaking the 
mighty task. 


FOR HIS GREATER PURPOSES. 

When from our days of feverish, anxious effort we 
come home at night too tired to pray, we have doubt- 
less defrauded God of a part of His resources on 
which He depended more than upon our active deeds. 
Our Father appears to have peculiar need of our 
prayers for His greater purposes in the world. There 
are some objects which manifestly He cannot accom- 
plish with only our labor in hand. Our planning 
and proclaiming and persuading do not reach very 
far in the Kingdom. But our prayers, rising beyond 
what we see and handle to all that we long for and 
<lream of, sweep in their currents of force round the 
outer horizons of mankind, and in God’s infinite 
mechanics may serve for immeasurable results. Busy 
here and busy there, preoccupied with tangible duties, 
we may very possibly be doing only the lesser things, 
while meanwhile those who pray affect races and 
ages.—Nolan Rice Best. 


A THOUSAND SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


I have on my desk a list of 1,000 successful men 
of this nation. By “successful” I do not mean mere 
money-makers, but men who have given us new con- 
ceptions of steam, electricity, construction work, 
education, art, ete. These are the men who influence 
our moral as well as physical lives. They construet 
for better things. 

‘How these men started in work is interesting. 
Their first foothold in work is a fine study: 

Three hundred started as farmers’ sons. 

Two hundred started as messenger boys. 

Two hundred were newsboys. 

One hundred were printers’ apprentices. 

One hundred were apprenticed in manufactories. 

Fifty began at the bottom of railway work. 

Fifty—only fifty—had wealthy parents to give 
Juvenile Court Record. 


Behold him now where he comes! 

Not the Christ of our subtle ereeds, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 

The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Chings of Iuterest Among Ourselues 


Ethel A. Vance, a graduate nurse of Wilmington, Ohio, 
is located in Pasadena., Cal., for the practice of her profession. 


University Meeting, Wichita, Kan. has just completed 
a handsome eight-room residence, with all modern conyeni- 
ences, which will be occupied soon by the pastor, Lewis E 
Stout. 


Greenville Quarterly Meeting was held ‘Tenth month 8th, at 
Okoboji, Iowa. Aside from the regular business of the meet- 
ing, it was decided to hold the next quarterly meeting at 
Greenville, instead of Spencer, where it has been held before. 


An item in this column recently. mentioned a visit of 
Parker Moon and wife to Plains Monthly Meeting, New 


Mexico. ‘These Friends are now located at their home at 
Fairview, Mo. ‘Their post-office address is Carthage, Mo., 
Re DeNgwes 


Elma Binford, an elder of Westland Meeting, Indiana, is 
having a severe case of typhoid fever. She and her mother, 
Lydia Ann Binford, were expecting to make a visit of some 
weeks at Haverford, Pa., but this visit must be postponed 
on account of the illness of Elma Binford. 

The three C. E. Societies of University Meeting, Wichita, 
Kan., have a membership of 160. ‘The young peoples’ prayer 
meeting frequently has an attendance of 70 and the inter- 
mediates and juniors, under the care of Cora Land and Lena 
Hadley, are doing commendable work. 


Winthrop Monthly Meeting of Friends, was held at Win- 
throp Centre the 30th inst. JI. Warren Hawkes, pastor at 
Manchester, spoke from Psalms 31: 8, followed by a prac- 
tical talk on “Opportunities,” by Arthur Jones. A notice- 
able feature was the attendance of many aged Friends, who 
testified that at evening time it was light. Over 30 enjoyed 
dinner and a social hour at the close of the service. 


Rally Sunday was observed at Winthrop Center, the 2d inst. 
Arthur Jones preached a most interesting and helpful sermon 
from Psalms 92: 13; his subject, “Why go to Church?” ‘The 
exercises of the Bible School were in accord with the morn- 
ing service and participated in by the children. The fruit, 
vegetables and flowers which formed the decorations, together 
with $11 in money were sent to the Children’s Home in 
Augusta. 


William H. Coffin, Pasadena, Cal., completed his eighty-— 
fifth year on Ninth month 26th, and the occasion was made 
memorable to him by the receipt of more than 150 postcards 
from relatives and friends. On the following First-day he 
gave the regular monthly missionary address to the Bible 
School, drawing interesting reminiscences from his many 
years’ service in Indian work in Kansas and elsewhere. 

The following is contributed by a Friend of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

E. Howard Brown, our new pastor, is now quietly settled 
in his new field of service. In his own way he has adroitly put 
the church in a state of expectancy—expecting that he will 
fearlessly preach the Gospel in all its fullness, justification, 
sanctification; and that he, with the church co-operating, will 
bring souls into the Kingdom of our coming Christ. 

The meeting on ministry and oversight of Pasadena Meet- 
ing, California, recently sent an epistle of love and counsel 
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to. the members of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. A copy of the reply made by the young people has 
been sent to THE AMERICAN FrieNp. It is a beautiful state- 
ment, expressing the gratitude of the young people for the 
counsel given, and their desire, with the Master’s help, to 
become efficient laborers in His vineyard. 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held on the 8th and oth 
of Tenth month at Monkton Ridge, Vt. Acceptable service 
was rendered by Susanne Guindon and several young people. 
The clerk was instructed to send a petition to the Legislature 
on behalf of the quarterly meeting in favor of the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. One new member has joined the Society 
since the last quarterly meeting, and three non-resident mem- 
bers have become connected with other denominations. It will 
be remembered that Vermont was a prohibition State for 
many years, but a few years ago was changed to local option. 
Now the W. C. T. U. and various organizations are working 
to secure a prohibition law again. 


The corner-stone of the new. Friends’ meeting house at 
St. Marys, Ohio, was recently laid. A local paper gives the 
following details of the incident: 

“The corner-stone was swung into place at 4.25 in the after- 
noon. The weather for out-door exercises was propititious, 
and the audience numbered by hundreds stood on temporary 
floor space, level with the foundation. 

“Inside the corner-stone were enclosed coins of I910 issue, 
a bible, church periodicals, copies of the local newspapers, 
and nearly seven hundred names of contributors. 

“Over $500 were raised at this instance which will be added 
to the accumulations already placed to the credit of the build- 
ing fund.” : 


Phila Colvin Baker, notice of whose decease appears in 
another column, was the eldest of a family of nine, three sons 
and six daughters, children of Isaac and Elizabeth Colvin, 
who came to Michigan in 1832, and settled in the township 
of Madison, Lenawee County. She was a life-long member of 
the Society of Friends, although she experienced conversion 
in a revival effort under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church. She was united in marriage to Jacob Baker, Fifth 
month 8, 1851. When it became evident that he was called to 
preach the Gospel, she entered into hearty sympathy and 
co-operation, and through the succeeding years they worked 
together in pastoral and evangelistic work among Friends, 
traveling north and south and from coast to coast. 

Present at the funeral services were Edward Mott, Cleve- 

‘land; Howard Moore. Ypsilanti and Mary Cole, Adrian. 


Cornelia N. Stabler, notice of whose death appears elsewhere, 
passed peacefully away from this room of the Father’s home 
to the next. The call was not unexpected to her, nor one 
for which she was unprepared. Under the ministry of D. L. 
Moody, years ago she became an earnest believer in and 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ and when the summons 
came, she entered into rest in the full assurance of faith. 

She was not only an interested member of the meeting from 
its beginning, but a faithful elder as well. While not an 
acknowledged minister, her vocal testimony to the saving and 
keeping power of her Saviour, her earnest exhortations and 
prayers were a helpful part of the ministry of Ashton Meet- 
ing, a ministry that will be much missed. She leaves a void 
not only in her own loved family circle, but also in the meet- 
ing and neighborhood. 

The Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at Ashton 
Friends Meeting, Ashton, Montgomery County, Md., Tenth 
Month 8th to toth, inclusive, with Howard Hoge and Sara 
Hoge, his wife, clerks. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the presence at each 
session of members of the other meeting—the Sandy Spring 
Meeting. : 

An interesting incident was the consideration of a memorial 
sent up from Ashton Monthly Meeting concerning Cornelia N. 
Stabler, lately deceased; an elder of the local meeting, and a 
valued member of the Society who was always active in 
prayer, sympathy and good works, and who possessed the 
rare faculty of successfully encouraging good works in others. 

The memorial was endorsed and forwarded to the yearly 
meeting, 

On Seventh-day evening an address was made by John R. 
Cary, Baltimore, Md., on “A Call to Service.” A discussion 
followed. In the meetings for’ worship on First and Second- 


days, the ministers who took part were Howard Hoge, Lin- 
coln, Va.; Lindley Clark, Washington, D. C.; John C. Thomas,- 
Baltimore, Md.; Anna B. Thomas, Baltimore, Md.; Anna 
Stabler, Deer Creek, Md., and Sainnel Neave, Patuxent, Md. 

One Friend was making an earnest plea for the observance 
of family worship and referred to “ministers’ sons going. 
to the devil.” This brought Lindley Clark to his feet to say 
with emphasis that the oft repeated saying was one of the 
devil’s lies. With a tongue’s-end list of statistics he showed 
that from a compilation of the record of many hundred 
minsters’ sons, not only were they not among the morally 
submerged tenth, but that the vast majority were themselves- 
ministers, or teachers, or missionaries, or filling other honor- 
able professions. 

Difference of opinion is not always discord, and it was not 
so in this case. 

In the meeting on First-day a spirit of divine receptiveness- 
seemed to rest upon the meeting. Ours was the joy of pos- 
sessing the gift of receiving the plain gospel truths. 


BORN. 


HawortH.—At Wichita, Kan., Ninth month 21, 1910, to» 
John and Mary Haworth, a son, Ira Harold. 


MARRIED. 


Morcan-Jounson.—At Brownsville, Texas, Tenth month: 
6, t910, Everett Elsworth Morgan and Lela Johnson. 


DIED. 


BakeEr.—At her home, Raisin Center, Mich., Ninth montir 
29, 1910, Phila Colvin Baker, aged 82 years. Notice of her 
life is given elsewhere. 


Brnzow.—At Dayton, Ohio, Tenth month 7, 1910, Flavia S. 
Benbow, aged seventy-six years. She was the daughter of 
Absalom and Eunice Dennis, and was born in Gifford County, 
N. C., Tenth month 14, 1833. She was a birth-right member 
among Friends and for many years an elder. For over fifty 
years she was a member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Randolph County, Ind. 


CHARLES.—At the home of her daughter, Grinnell, [owa., 
Ninth month 25, rg10, Charlotte Charles, daughter of Barclay 
and Sarah Johnson, aged eighty-eight years. The deceased 
was a life-long member of Friends. 


Hussarp.—At Copper Hill, Tenn., Ninth month 10, 1910, 
Penrose H. Hubbard. He was the eldest son of William G- 
and Lydia H. Hubbard, and was a member of the Friends 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jonrs—At the home of Albert S. Jessup, Madoc, Ind., 
Rhoda C., widow of Samuel B. Jones. ‘The deceased was 
for many years a member and minister of Van Wert Monthly 
Meeting. 


MENDENHALL.—At Beaverdale, Pa., Ninth month 18, 1910, 
Eunice C. Mendenhall, daughter of William and Louisa 
Clark, aged 67 years. ‘The deceased was born in Randolpkr 
County, N. C., and was married in Wayne County, Ind., in 
1862, to William H. Mendenhall. She was a_ birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, and an earnest servant of 
her Master. 


OzpuN.—At his home in Salem, Iowa, Ninth month 28,. 
1910, Joseph Ozbun, son of Elwood and Lydia Ozbun, aged’ 
73 years. A wife and eight children survive the deceased. 
He was a birthright member of Friends, being a member of 
Chestnut Hill Monthly Meeting at the time of his death. He 
was converted in early manhood and his life has been such that 
he had the love and respect of a large circle of friends. His 
funeral occurred at Salem, Ninth month g3oth, being in charge 
of Philip Slack. 


ReyNoLps.—At the home of her daughter, Emily Coleman, 
Bloomingdale, Ind., Tenth month 10, 1910, Mary Jane Rey- 
nolds, aged 81 years, Funeral services were held in the meet- 
ing house on the 12th inst., Sarah M. Wood conducting the 
services. ‘The deceased was a life-long Friend and for many 
years an elder. 

SrapLer.—At her home in Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month 
24, 1910, Cornelia N. Stabler, aged seventy years. She was wife 
of Philip Y. Stabler. Further notice given elsewhere. 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON Y. TENTH MONTH 30, IQIO. 
THE ANOINTING OF JESUS. 


MATTHEW 26: 1-16. 


GoL_DEN TEx?.—She 
could. Mark 14:8. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Tenth Month 24. 
ing of Jesus. Matt. 26: 1-16, 


hath done what she 


The anoint- 


Third-day, Value of the gift. John 12: 
I-II. 

Fourth-day. Mary’s devotion. uke 1o: 

-42. 

Fifth-day. Another anointing. Luke 7: 


6-50. 
5 Sixtieday. God’s anointing. Luke 4: 16-22. 
Seventh-day, Love to Christ expressed. 
John 14: 15-27. 
First-day. All for Christ. 
Time.—Before the triumphal entry as 
mentioned in chapter 21: I-21. 

Place.—Partly in Jerusalem and_ in 
Bethany, a village about two miles east 
of Jerusalem, at the house of Simon the 
leper. 

Parallel Passages.—Mark 
40;, ti50 Luke 2241-6: 
John 12: I-11. 

The incident of the anointing of Jesus 
as told by Matthew and the parallel 
passages must be distinguished from 
that in Luke (7: 36-50). The place, and 
the time in Christ’s history are quite 
different. There are also differences in 


Phil. 3: 7-14. 


TA teal 
Mark 14:3-0; 


COFFEE “WAS <IT. 
PEOPLE SLOWLY LEARN THE FACTS, 


“All my life I have been such a slave 
to coffee that the very aroma of it was 
‘enough to set my nerves quivering. I 
kept gradually losing my health but I 
used to say ‘nonsense, it don’t hurt me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the 
truth and the final result was that my 
~whole nervous force was shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncertain 
in its action and that frightened me. 
Finally my physician told me, about a 
year ago, that I must stop drinking 
coffee or I could never expect to be 
well again. 

“T was in despair, for the very thought 
of the medicine I had tried so many 
times, nauseated me. I thought of 
Postum but could hardly bring myself 
to give up the coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it to 
myself to give Postum a trial. So I got 
a package and carefully followed the 
directions, and what a delicious, nourish- 
ing, rich drink it was! Do you know I 
found it very easy to shift from coffee 
i Postum and not mind the change at 
allr 

“Almost immediately after I made the 
change I found myself better, and as the 
days went by I kept on improving. My 
nerves grew sound and steady. I slept 
well and felt strong and well-balanced 
all the time. 

“Now I am completely cured, with the 
old nervousness and sickness all gone. 
In every way I am well once more.” 

It pays to give up the drink that acts 
on some like a poison, for health is the 
greatest fortune one can have. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
anterest. 


| 


[Tenth month 


_the accounts given of the plotting of the 


Jews against Him as will be seen. by 


comparing the parallel passages, but 
these cannot be gone into here. All 
accounts agree on the main facts. From 


John’s account we learn that Martha 
served, and that it was Mary who broke 
the box of ointment. Some think that 
“Simon the leper” was the father of 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus, though 
he may not have been living at this time; 
others think that the feast was held at 
a house belonging to a man called Simon 
the leper. It is impossible to speak 
certainly as to any details which are not 
clearly stated in the Gospels. 

1. “Passover.” The great feast of the 
Jews commemorating the escape from 
Egypt and all the attending circum- 
stances. “After two days” is an indefi- 
nite expression as it might mean, accord- 
ing to Jewish usage, the next day. 

3. The assembly was doubtless the 
Sanhedrin which was composed of these 
three classes and was presided over by 
the high priest. 

4, 5. “subtilty.” Guile, stratagem. 
Owing to the great crowds then in Jeru- 
salem, it would be easy to cause a 
tumult or riot. This they were afraid 
of doing because there was nothing 
which would anger the Romans more, 
or be more likely to lead to severe re- 
pressive measures. 

6, 7. “A woman.” John says it was 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus. Neither 
Matthew nor Mark mention her name. 
It has been suggested that she was alive 
when these two Gospels were written 
and did not wish her name mentioned, 
and that when John was written she was 
dead. “Exceeding precious ointment.” 
In Mark and John the value is given as 
“three hundred pence,” which was _ at 
that time equivalent to a year’s wage of 
a laboring man—$500 or $600 today. 
This shows that Mary and Martha prob- 
ably belonged to a wealthy family. 
“Poured it.” It was rather of the 
nature of a thick perfume than of a 
modern ointment. Such actions were 
not uncommon. John says she anointed 
his feet. She probably did both. 

8. “When the disciples saw it they had 
indignation.” John — specifies Judas 
Iscariot, implying that he began the 
murmuring. “Waste.” A strong word 
implying destruction—in such a condi- 
tion that it could not possibly be used 


again. 
9g. Compare John’s account which 
directly implies that Judas said this 


because he would have had the oppor- 
tunity to steal it had the cash been 
received. 

10. “A good work.” An honorable, a 
noble, a praiseworthy work—the word 
implies all these ideas. 

Ir. “Ye have the poor always with 
you.” Note Mark’s additional words— 
“Whensoever ye will ye can do them 
vood.” “Me: ye have not always.” 
They would have plenty of opportunities 
to help the poor, but He would not be 
with them long and now was the only 
time when they could show Him person- 
ally their personal love and devotion. 
The two would not conflict. Tndeed 
history and experience prove that the 
deeper the devotion to Christ the greater 
the love to mankind; the greater the 


sacrifice for Christ, the more ready 
are men to sacrifice themselves for 
others. Again, how often men regret 


not embracing opportunities when they 


were offered. How often it is said, 
“If I had known I should not have had 
another opportunity, I would have said 
this, or done that, but now it is too 
late.” To everyone of us the words 
come, from time to time, “This oppor- 
tunity ye have not always.” 

12. Jesus gives another reason for 
praising the loving action. It was a 
preparation for the burial which His 
body was shortly to undergo. It was a 
last tribute of affection. “He was at a 
crisis of His life when it was of the 
utmost value to Him to know that He 
had won a place in a human heart.” 
Mary could hardly have known what 
her act meant to Him on whom she 
wrought it. So our words of sympathy, 
our sympathetic aid of any kind, may 
mean far more to the recipient than we 
can be aware of. 

13. “This Gospel.” ‘The good news of 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. As much as to say, “You 
think and speak of one as blameworthy. 
I tell you that she shall be praised 
wherever the good tidings are preached 
the world over.” 

14. “Then.” Implying that this anoint- 
ing directly led to the betrayal by 
Judas. 


15. “Covenanted with.” Better, as in 
R. V., “weighed unto him.” Money was 
still sometimes weighed in those days. 
“Thirty pieces of silver.’ Probably 
about $20 or $25. It can hardly be 
doubted that Matthew wished to empha- 
size the smallness of the sum as com- 
pared with the value of the ointment. 
“Thirty pieces of silver” was the legal 
compensation for the death of a serv- 


ant. Exod. 21:32. Compare also 
Lech, Die 12.03) 
Christian Endeavor 
[Communications for this department 


should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 30, IQIO. 


MY DENOMINATION AT WORK 
IN OTHER LANDS. 


Psy ati 2-8; 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
_ Second-day, Tenth Month 24. The world 
field. Matt. 13: 36-39. 
Third-day. The call of the holy city. 


Isa. 60: 11-22. 


Fourth-day. The Gentiles’ light. Isa. 42: 


i-7. 
"Pifth-day. The eager earth. Isa. 2: 1-5. 

Sixth-day. Earnest. toil, I Thess. 1: 2-10. 
Seventh-day. A worthy boast: II Cor. 10: 
12-17; 

The Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association of England was organized 
in 1865, after thirty years of agitation 
and gradual increase of interest, accel- 
erated by the action of an influential 
Friend, who wrote in 1850, urging his 
fellow-members to united effort in be- 
half of the heathen. AIl annual sub- 
scribers to the funds of the Association 
are members, and may have a voice at 
the annual meetings in the selection of 
the governing board. This board ap- 
points the treasurer and secretaries and 
may apportion its work among subcom- 
mittees of its own appointing. 

The year following the organization of 
the association a woman, Rachel Met- 
calf, was sent to India to assist in an 
industrial school at Benares, working 
there with a Mrs. Leupolt, of the mis- 
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sionary~ society of the Church of | SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSE- 

England. WIFE. FAMOUS 
Three years later our American 


Friends, Elkanah and Irene Beard, were 
sent out by the English board and 
opened their first separate station. 

here are now about a score of sta- 
tions and outstations, and boarding, high, 
and primary schools with approximately 
2,000 students. Other fields occupied by 
this association are Madagascar, where 
American workers (Louis and Sarah 
Street) were first employed; Syria, 
where the work followed the beginnings 
made by Eli and Sybil Jones; China and 
Ceylon. 

The American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions was formed in 1894, 
as a means of co-operation and of sys- 
tematizing the work of the various 
yearly meetings and women’s organiza- 
tions in behalf of missions. Mexico was 
the first mission field for American 
Friends, Indiana Yearly Meeting having 
begun its work at Matamoras and Vic- 
toria in 1871. Central America, Cuba, 
the West Indies and Alaska have been 
added as American fields; while China, 
Japan, India and Syria in Asia, and 
different points in Africa, have been 
chosen as fields of operation farther 
from home. 

It was George Fox’s desire that his 


followers should proclaim a universal | 


message, suited alike’ to kings and 
queens and the Negro and the Indian. 
The early years of activity were followed 
by a long period of failure to spread the 
Gospel in accordance with this wish or 
with the Great Commission of the 
Founder of the Church. Increased ac- 
tivity and efficiency have marked the 
later years, but there is yet a call for 
workers which is unsatisfied, and an 
ever enlarging opportunity for the wise 
use of means as well. 


NOTICE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
The program of fall and winter 
courses and lectures just issued by 


the University Extension Society is one 
of the most attractive and command- 
ing that has been offered in Philadelphia. 
Among the lecturers included in the list 
are such notable names as Lyman Abbott, 
editor of The Outlook; Bliss Perry, 
Professor of Literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity, late- editor of the Atlantic 


Monthly; William Lyon Phelps, Profes- | 


sor of Literature at Yale University; 
Henry Van Dyke, Professor of Litera- 
ture at Princeton University; F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, artist and author; Booker 
T. Washington; John Cowper Powys, 
the brilliant English lecturer; Edward 
Howard Griggs; C. Delisle Burns, Cam- 
bridge, England, and many others. 
Nearly every variety of interest is ap- 
pealed to in this season’s work and the 
cultural opportunity presented by. the 
lectures of these well-known educators, 
scholars and gifted lecturers is a rare 
and valuable one. 

The inaugural lecture of the season 
will be given in Witherspoon Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, Eleventh month 
oth, by Professor William Lyon Phelps. 
of Yale University, on “The Novel of 
Today.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toto. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


Put a few drops of ammonia on a 
piece of bread and rub over your gilt 
frames; they will look like new. 

Window shades that seem faded may 
oiten be made to do good service for 
months to come. Reverse them. 

To remove a scar, make an ointment 
of 48 grains of boric acid and one ounce 
of lanolin. Apply this daily. 

If after peeling onions one peels a 
raw potato, the odor of the onions will 
entirely disappear from the hands. 


If coal dust is piled on a piece of | 


paper and then put in the stove it will 
burn without deadening the fire. 


Use hot water for all things that-grow | 


under ground, such as potatoes, turnips; 
and cold water for those growing above 
ground. 

If a porcelain baking dish becomes 
discolored on the inside, fill it with but- 
termilk and let it stand for two or three 
days. The acid in the milk will remove 
all semblance of stain. 

A boiled custard sometimes separates 
because it is overcooked. Next time 
this happens, beat the custard very hard 
with an egg-beater, and you will be 
rewarded by having it smooth and 
creamy. 


International law will, [ believe, as the 
generations pass, grow stronger and 
stronger until in some way or other 
there develops the power to make it 
respected.— Theodore Roosevelt. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘' The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


CITY MISSIONARY WORK.—If you want to 
engage in City Missionary Work on Independ- 
ent and Undenominational lines, state age, 
experience and send photo. Middle-aged man 
preter: Address, Lock Box 382, Steelton, 

a. 


Kid Gloves 


This is Philadelphia’s principal 
Glove distributing center, and one of 
the greatest Glove Stores in this 
country—largely as a result of our 
direct importation of large quan- 
tities of these Women’s Gloves— 


TheEmpress at $1.00 apair 
The Marcell at $1.25 apair 
The Daubrey at $1.50 apair 
Fleur-dezlis at $1.85 a pair 


These Gloves are made for and sold 
exclusively by Strawbridge & Clothier, 
and each is unquestionably the best 
obtainable at the price. We send 
them everywhere, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia—no extra charge for postage. 
Each in two-clasp style; each line 
in black, white and colors. 

x»—> Aisle 12, Market Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


The eneeident Life ana Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dent. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H, TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 
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FINANCIAL 


| 
i 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- §| 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE. LOANS 


On itmprovec. farms in Indiana, O. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long ud suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed | 


HALF TONES” : bs . 
VINE CUFFS” NW Cow 10" E ARCH 
COLOR WORK — FYI L ADELPHIA: - 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 

MINEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate | 

MARY M. KITE | 

497 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


{ Bell, Walnut 32-10 


TELEPHONES i Keystone, Race 70-09 


William. 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


HO FOR OHIO! 


Another order received from that State— 
this time for program covers. Have 
several customers there for letterheads. 


Why not send vour order to us, 
and get something different from 
your neighbors ? : : a 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert Street =t=t Philadelphia 
If you have anything to advir- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


The cost for space is small and the | 


results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch | 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS TO BE USED 


SOME EOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


The Garden Primer 


Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
i6mo. volume with half-tone 
illustrations. 


Cloths. 1 fey 2 E00 
= GRACE TABOR. rn (postage 8c. extra) 


=. = (ireat Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


GREAT PICTURES 


TEACHERS 
AS MORAL 7 


ne u 
Henry E Jackson 


Octavo. 
Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 5c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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Events and Comments 


Eugene Ely, the aviator, who at- 
tempted an aeroplane flight from Chi- 
cago to New York, abandoned the pro- 
ject, 21 miles from the starting point, 
after experiencing several mishaps. . 


The Congregationalist says: “We 
live by faith—that is by credit—in busi- 
ness. The New York Clearing House 
in the year ending October ist, had total 
transactions of over 
which were settled 
checks and drafts, while only $4,000,000,- 
ovu called for the use of cash.” 


President Taft plans to sail from 
Charleston, November toth, for Panama, 
where he will spend four days studying 
the questions of fortifications, tolls, 
future government, and sale of land at the 
termini. The date of opening the canal 
is fixed at January 11, 1915, but Colonel 
Goethals believes it will-be in use before 
that date. 


The Government suits in the United 
States Supreme Court against the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco corporations 
were set down for argument on Jan- 
uary 3d, when, it is expected, the full 
complement of the court will be sit- 
ting. The case to decide the constitu- 
tionality of the corporation tax clause 
in the Payne tariff law was set down 
for the same date. 


The cholera epidemic in European 
Russia is abating, but it is extending 
across Asiatic Russia, and -has reached 
the province of Amur, in southeast 
Siberia, which is separated from Man- 
churia by the Amur River. Up to Sep- 
tember roth, the whole number of cases 
officially reported in Russia was 182,327, 
with 83,613 deaths. Cases of cholera 
are reported at Naples, and at Trebizond, 
Turkey. 

Claude Grahame-White, the English 
aviator, on Tenth month 14th, soared 
over the Washington Monument and 
circled above the government buildings 
at Washington. He then alighted in a 
narrow street by the White House and 
later rose again from the same spot, a 


$100,000,000,000 | 
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feat not attempted hitherto by airmen 
because of the exactness required in 
steering within such a narrow compass, 
the danger from obstructions on either 
side of the street, and the possible effect 
of erratic air currents. 


Thomas J. Riggs, Jr., a Government 
engineer who has been at work on the 
Alaskan- boundary survey, has reported 
the discovery far north of the Arctic 
Circle, of what he believes is the highest 
mountain on the continent, exceeding 
Mount McKinley by nearly 2,000 feet. 

Riggs and his party discovered the 
mountain while at work on the boundary 
survey near the Porcupine River, north 
of latitude 67. The mountain is east of 
the I4Ist meridian, The height of 
Mount McKinley is 20,480 feet. 


Remembering the story of the found- 
ing and the early history of the two 
cities, Boston and Baltimore, one thinks 
of Boston as the Puritan town and of 
Baltimore as perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous Roman Catholic city in the United 
States. Yet the religious statistics of 
the census office show that in Boston the 
proportion of Roman Catholics is more 
than twice that in Baltimore; that with 
the single exception of Cleveland, Balti- 
more is the most Protestant of all the 
great cities of the country; and that 
only New Orleans is more Catholic than 
Boston. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has postponed the hearings on the 
Tobacco Trust and Standard Oil cases 
until January 3d. 
that a full court will hear the re-argu- 
ments of the cases. This will make 
almost a year’s delay in the decisions 
of these important cases, which were 
argued last winter, but the decision of 
the court could not be given because of 
the death of Justice Brewer. ‘They are 
the most important cases which have 
been before this court since the Dred 
Scott and the legal tender decisions, and 
the interest of the public in them should 
not wane. 


Another triumph of man in utilizing 
the forces of nature is depicted in the 
following news item: 

“Just a touch of a finger to a knob 
on a switchboard in the powerhouse at 
McCall’s Ferry Dam today.sent the cur- 
rent pulsating to Baltimore, and the 
waters of the Susquehanna were officially 
harnessed to the uses of industry. 

“Mayor Mahool, standing in a gallery 
above whirling generators, was the per- 
son to formally open the big plant to 
commercial use and dedicate it to the 
service of. man. The city of which he is 
chief executive is the first to make the 
great Susquehanna dam one of its 
utilities, and as a switch automatically 
clicked into position, cheers went up from 
200 men, most of whom were from 
Baltimore, 

“Before the spectators had time to ap- 
plaud the achievement, 70,000 volts had 
traveled the cables and were in readi- 
ness for street illumination, 40 miles 
away. While the cheers were still ring- 
ing through the power house above the 
swirling river, a telephone message 
announced that arcs and incandescents 
were burning in Baltimore’s sub-station. 

“Thus. far the only purchaser of cur- 
rent is the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 


American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for’ > 


almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


CITY MISSIONARY WORK.—If you want to 
engage in City Missionary Work on Independ- 
ent and Undenominational lines, state age, - 
experience and send photo. Middle-aged man 
prcterned: Address, Lock Box 382, Steelton, 

a. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. WILSON, 


_ 46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FURNISHED HOUSE to man and wife who 
wish to take Bible study course at Earlham 
College and need financial aid. Inquire for par- 
ticulars, 218 College Ave., Richmond, Indiana. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Mosrs W. 
Kitrcuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


Light and Power Company of the Mary- 
land metropolis, but ultimately the 
waters of Pennsylvania’s great stream 
will light the streets, drive the trolley 
cars and run the wheels of many mills in 
200 towns and cities within a radius of 
45 miles of the river. For, if this ven- 
ture is commercially successful, two 
more dams below McCall’s Ferry, will 
be built; and three times will the same 
water be made to churn out power. 
“And the unit of this engineering 
miracle is the rain drops which fall from 
the clouds over an area of 25,000 square 
miles. April showers, the thunder 
storms of mid-summer, the snows of 
winter and the floods of early spring are 
to be attuned to a great industrial 
symphony, the first strains of which are 
being played in a Southern capital. 
“Hills and valleys in York, Lancaster, 
Perry, Juniata and a score of other coun- 
ties; the eastern slopes of the Alle- 
ghenies, the glens of Lycoming and 
Bradford, and the far-away springs near 
Utica, in New York, all contribute in - 
accumulating the -force that makes the 
building buttressed above the walls of 
the dam a veritable home of the light- 
ning,” 


A SHORT SERMON ON A SHORT 
TEXT. 


How shall we carry out the Apostle’s 
counsel, “Stir up the gift that is in 
thee” ? 

First, let us clearly recognize that our 
sacred fire may smolder. ‘To be con- 
scious of a peril is to have taken the 
first steps to escape it. 

Secondly. let us deliberately put our 
wills behind our gifts. Do not leave the 
gift to look after itself. Put your will 
behind it. For instance, put your will 
behind your love, and ever extend its 
dominion. Never allow it to loiter and 
to drowse. Let it be driven by a will, 
intent on retaining the glow and multi- 
plying its conquests. 

Thirdly, let us range our imaginations 
in support of our wills. ‘The will and 
the imagination can together do much 
to keep any passion burning. Tf will is 
to drive compassion, imagination must 
supply the eyes to will. Let the will and 
the imagination be at work, for instance, 
upor the needs and sorrows of a great 
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THE VALUE OF TESTED EXPERIENCE. 

For nearly a year, certain newspapers in England 
and America have been backing Walter Wellman in 
an attempt to “fly” across the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great airship for the voyage has been slowly con- 
-structed, altered and re-altered, and finally equipped, 
at Atlantic City, where the curious multitude has 
There 


‘have been many persons who were sceptical and who 


watched the work of preparation going on. 


held that the whole affair was merely a scheme for 
newspaper sensations, and that the voyage itself would 
mever occur. 

Contrary, however, to the predictions of this scep- 
tical group of the public, the airship actually swung 
out to sea and started off upon its perilous voyage on 
the morning of the 15th of this month. It drifted 
for a while in a northerly or northeasterly direc- 
‘tion, and. then was caught by air currents moving 
in nearly the opposite direction, and finally stranded 
about 400 miles east of Cape Hatteras! After hair- 
breadth escapes and most hazardous experiences, the 
entire crew was rescued, by the aid of wireless com- 
munication, and brought off on the Steamer “Trent,” 
‘bound for New York, the airship being left behind 
for the play of the elements. 

Some of the newspapers are jubilant over what 
they call the “glorious experiment,” “the brave paral- 
Jel of Columbus’ feat,” “the thrilling, record-breaking 
flight through the air,” and they hail Wellman as a 
mew and wonderful type of hero. I have no wish 
to belittle the heroic wherever it appears, nor do | 
‘question that it requires a peculiar kind of courage 
to make a venture such as this of Wellman’s. But 
the most obvious thing about the flight is not its 
heroism, but the folly of plunging off into deadly 
danger without first gathering some store of experi- 
ence to draw upon. 

Nobody has ever yet been able to make anything 
approaching a 3,000-mile flight over land, and it is 
absurd to expect to do it, at a venture, over the track- 
less ocean at this stage of aerial navigation. A man 
who wishes to advance the successful navigation of 
the air had better first succeed in flying from New 
York to Chicago without a stop before venturing to 
‘make a dash to London! Columbus did not. start 
for the antipodes until men had learned how to 


navigate ships in the Mediterranean, and if he had 
started under such conditions he would have gone 
to wreck, 

The folly of venturing without any guiding experi- 
ence is even more obvious in another particular of 
the Wellman dash. 
the airship in which the trans-Atlantic voyage was 


The important new feature of 


‘ 


tried was the “equilibrator,” a heavy structure which 
had been invented to steady the ship and keep it 
down near the surface of the water. Nobody had 
ever tried such a contrivance in practice, and nobody 
knew in advance how it would work when the airship 
was over the sea. It was this equilibrator which 
finally brought the expedition to grief, as many had 
predicted it would. My contention is that it is a 
thin kind of heroism—a heroism of the sensational 
3,000-mile 


voyage before the equilibrator has been put to test 


order—which dashes out on a 


ocean 


in actual practice and before the voyagers are armed 
with the wisdom which comes from experience. I 
am glad these men were saved and that the almost 
inevitable tragedy of their venture was averted, only 


T shall not herald the experiment as “‘glorious,’? nor 


as “a brave parallel to the voyage of Columbus,” 
which ended so well on a Tenth month day in 1492. 


have reviewed the incident here for the 
We have, I think, 
Religion is, and must 

It has to do with the 
soul’s voyage toward a goal which eye has not seen 


But I 
religious lesson involved in it. 
something to learn from it. 
always be, a venture of faith. 


and from which ships do not come back with news. 
From first to last, religion calls us to action and to 
life on a faith in truths which cannot be proved as 
we prove things in our world of sense. We must, 
swing out on a glorious venture and live as though 
we saw. Christ’s condemnation of the man with one 
talent was that he had refused to take the risk and 


That 


is all clear; the religious life 7s a venture and it 


had hidden his talent: where it would be ‘“‘safe.” 


involves risk and hazard, but the wise soul in religious 
He 


does not wildly venture, for there is a kind of blind 


matters does not neglect the test of experience. 


faith, that is really superstition, which puts the soul 
in deadly peril and hazard and is likely to shipwreck 
it on the uncharted seas. 

True faith, brave faith—the faith of glorious 
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issues—huilds firmly on experience and tests all its 
spiritual structure as it goes. There are great 
spiritual laws of life, laws as real, as valid, as unes- 
capable as the laws of gravitation, and ‘the wise soul 
reckons with these laws in all his ventures of faith. 
‘He finds them manifested in the great revealers of 
religion, he finds them made as plain as sunlight in 
Christ, he finds them unfolded through the Bible 
and exhibited in the continuous life of the Church. 
He is foolish if he makes his ventures without con- 
sulting them, but he is also foolish if he does not 
put all his spiritual truth to the practical test of 
Heaven is not to be made on a daring 
dash of blind venture. The way of the heavenly 
life is the way, too, of the true earthly life. The 
faith which eventually wins the port above is the 


experience. 


faith which constructs the triumphant life here and 
now, while the ground is under our feet. TI should 
not care to trust any kind of holiness as good for 
the heavenly realm unless I found that it worked 
well here on land in the daily battle of life. 


“Forenoon, afternoon and night. Forenoon afternoon and 


night. 

Forenoon, afternoon and what? ‘The empty song repeats 
itself. 

No more? Yea, this is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 


This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered and thy crown is won.” 


R. M. J. 


AND TO BARBARIANS. 


The word “barbarians,” as used in Romans 1: 14 
To the 
early Greeks it meant merely foreign peoples, those 


has experienced various changes of meaning. 
who could not speak Greek. Later, when Greece 
became subject to Rome, it meant all except Greeks 
and Romans. 
uncivilized peoples, and in this sense, in the history 
of the Middle Ages, the word is used especially to 
designate the early ancestors of English-speaking 
peoples. A significant part of the “barbarian 
invasions” that caused the downfall of the Roman 


In common usage today it means 


Empire was the migration of our Germanic ancestors 
from Europe to the island of Britain during the 
fifth and sixth centuries after Christ. 

The people of England and America, then, may 
read a further extension into the meaning of Paul’s 
“T am debtor both to Greeks 
Immeasurable should be our 


words when he said: 
and to Barbarians.’ 
gratitude that Paul and his stalwart successors recog- 
nized that they owed a debt even to barbarians. 

The writer has in his home two pictures that have 
long been full of meaning to him. One represents 
our early Germanic ancestors landing on the island 


of Britain. As their long, dragon-headed boats 
approach the shore, the brawny Saxon warriors, seiz- 
ing their battle-axes and round, leathern shields, leap- 
into the shallow waters, and, cursing by their gods, 
Woden and Thor, beat back the old Celts, who strug- 
gle in vain to defend their country and their homes. 
These pagan Saxons, half clad and unlettered, with- 
out an alphabet sufficient to record their language, 
worshiping hobgoblins and spirits, praying to their 
gods of the woods and sea and air, were our ancestors. 
We bear their likeness in feature and complexion. 
Our language was, by them, first echoed along the 
marshy shores of Britain about fifteen hundred years- 
ago. 

The other picture finds its setting about one cen- 
tury later. The successors of the great apostle are 
still paying the old debt to the barbarians. St. 
Augustine, with his band of Christian missionaries, 
is landing upon the same shore, bringing the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to those whom Gregory called “not 
angles, but angels.” King Ethelbert is seated to: 
receive the embassy, and about him are ranged his 
fair-haired warriors, with forked beards and bare 
arms, and dressed in the short tunics of the early 


Germans. 
What would the story of the Cross of Christ do 


for. these barbarians?’ The eloquent historian, 
Freeman, said of the conquest of Rome by Chris- 
tianity: “The miracle of miracles * * * was 


when the Augustus on his throne bent himself to 
become the worshiper of a crucified provincial of 
his empire.” But the Romans were at least civil- 
ized, and the ethical ideals of Christianity could get 
some hold upon them. But away on the British 
shores crowded a horde of grizzled pagans to hear 
the story of the meek and lowly Jesus. 


Yet the miracle was wrought again. The savage 


heart that knew no fear was touched. Churches 
were built. Church councils were held. England 


was organized ecclesiastically, and this-led the way 
The Latin alphabet was adopted 
Paganism: 


to political unity. 
and an Anglo-Saxon literature begun. 
was vanquished in its own strongholds, and within a 
century England was sending heroic missionaries to 
tell the good news to the heathen tribes that had 
remained in the forests and swamps of northern 
Germany. 

Today the proud Anglo-Saxon race, boasting pre- 
eminence in all the arts of civilized society, may well’ 
bow itself in humblest reverence before the One who: 
came into the world and lived and died for them 
centuries before they were born into the family of 
civilized nations. Small wonder is it that England 
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and America are leading the nations in a world-wide 
missionary campaign. As long as gratitude finds 
place in human hearts, the Anglo-Saxon must feel 
his boundless debt to Jesus Christ. 

And that must ever mean a debt to the “bar- 
barians’’ of the world. The spirit of the great 
apostle will not die. That which has been freely 
received will be freely given. To know the love of 
God in Jesus Christ is to realize at once that mighty 
things are owed to all the world that les in darkness. 
The ruling passion of the Anglo-Saxon must be to 
pay this boundless debt. 
tory was greater salvation wrought than for our 
heathen Not the great apostle himself 
could say with better right than the man of Anglo- 
Saxon blood: “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation, 
EEN te 


For in no ease in all his- 


ancestors. 


to every one that believeth.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE HOUR OF WORSHIP. 


BY CHAS. M. WOODMAN. 


The most important hour in all the week may 
be, and I believe should be, the hour of worship. 
Whether it deserves this characterization depends 
sometimes upon the worshiper and sometimes upon 
the environment of the sacred hour over which he 
has no control. It ought to be the consummation 
hour of the previous days, when the moral and 
"spiritual value of the motives and activities of the 
week are brought up to conscience and to the eternal 
judgment-seat of God for commendation or condemna- 
tion. It ought to be the inspirational hour for the 
coming week, when noble vistas of life’s duty, flashes 
of eternal hope and visions of lofty ideals fill the 
horizon of the soul with a heavenly prospect and stir 
the heart with divine enthusiasm. Here stern duty, 
which says “must,” is robed in the beautiful garments 
of privilege, and says, “You may, because God wants 
you to.” Here responsibility assumes a size and 
shape that rests less heavily and oppressively upon 
weary shoulders, and the labor of the hands and feet 
keep time with a celestial music. Here sorrow 
throws aside the veil, and traces of the hand of the 
Great Character Maker are seen upon faces stained 
with tears, where He has come to lead the life into 
closer walks with Himself in the fellowship of His 
sufferings. Here old age confidently dwells upon 
hopes which increasingly assume the aspect of 
realities as the spirit nears the portals of the larger 
life. Here youth aspires greatly, dreams the impos- 
sible possible, and goes out to make it so because 
he feels God’s approval upon the impulses of the 
soul. Here middle age is saved from the cynic’s 
sneer, the critic’s seat, the sordidness that comes 
_ from apparent failure. 


duces a righteous and holy character. 


All this comes to pass in the hour of worship 
because it gathers up within its compass not only 
the immediate past in review and the near future 
in prospect, but holds within its silent grasp and 
weaves into one fabric the spiritual and the material, 
the heavenly and the earthly, the eternal and the 
temporal. It brings the all within reach of the one, 
the universe is mirrored in a soul, and God stands 
by to own and possess a single human life. He who 
worships truly can 


“ 


————see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of the hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


The bloom of worship is the emotion, which, like 
the flower, fills the life with beauty and fragrance. 


| This in itself adorns the routine and the common- 


place with a grace wliich is found in no other way. 


| The fruit of worship, born of the inspiration of the 


holy hour, is the impulse which transforms the life, 
purifies the motive, ennobles the aspiration and pro- 
The bloom 
will pass away as the petals fall from the flower, but 
the fruit will abide, and those who form the habit 
of weekly worship with the people of God will find 
religious emotion ripening into Christian character. 

That worship will become mere sentimentality is 
always a danger. The breeze blows over the water, 
creating ripples, waves and whitecaps. The power 
that makes the tides, grips the ocean at its heart 
and drives the great masses of water in the channel of 
their appointment. The worship that touches the 
emotions only is as fickle as the winds, and passes 
as quickly; the worship that comes from the depths 
of the life holds in its hand the currents that mold 
character and shape the destiny of a soul. “Morality 
is the nature of things,” said Butler, and of nothing 
is this more true than in the relationship between 
practical life and true worship. They are insepar- 
able. The life should grow out of and depend upon 
the worship; the spiritual worship is made possible 
because the life is right before God. Ruskin says 
that if you were to cut a square inch out of any of 
Turner’s skies, you would find the infinite in it. 
Likewise may it be said of him who holds the right 
relationship between life and worship. Take any 
hour or any act from his life and you will always 
find in it the spirit of worship, which, after all, is 
the spirit of the infinite. True worship makes all 
so-called secular things sacred, and they are thus seen 
because viewed now in their reality as God made 
them. We grope in the gloom without worship; 
with it the darkness disappears in the brilliancy of 
a divine light. In art the visible halo around the 
head of the saint is a device of the painter to portray 
character, and is an acknowledgment on his part of 
his inability to show in the face the type of per- 
sonality which the saint represented. The halo of 
worship is invisible as a circle of light, but is seen 
in a daily life and character which encircles the per- 
sonality with a divine radiance. 


Portland, Me. 
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THE CLOSING OF A NEW JERSEY 
DRINKING-PLACE. 


BY ANNA MAY PEMBERTON DE COU. 


In the little village of Ellisburg, New Jersey, 
where the Camden, Marlton, Moorestown and Had- 
donfield Roads intersect each other, we are told that 
a hotel had been kept on the corner with a public 
drinking-place for more than one hundred years. 
Some of the people of the village were accustomed to 

that the drinking-place was more orderly kept 
than it had been by’ previous proprietors. We shud- 
der to contemplate what it must have been in past 
years if this be true; for at this time there were a 
number of drunken men hanging around the place, 
minors resorted thither, and there was every indica- 
tion of little regard for the law. Boys would jump 
from the wagons of the loads of truck and fruit on 
their way to the city and go in and get a drink. 
Drunken men were often seen lounging in the sheds, 
sometimes a number at one time. Frequently they 
would leave the place and wander around in the 
neighborhood, sometimes becoming so helpless from 
drink that they could not move about. They have 
been known to lie for days and nights at a time on 
the grounds of property holders near the place. The 
people of the village had become so accustomed to 
the public drinking-place that none of them seemed to 
question its right to exist, even with the lawless con- 
dition surrounding it. Indeed it seemed to be looked 
upon as a necessity by the male inhabitants of the 
little village, a number of whom were given to fre- 
quently imbibe of the drink. Occasionally a femi- 
nine voice was heard bewailing the condition of 
drunken husband, but it was soon frightened into 
silence. 

The people of the little village became accustomed 
not only to the resident drunks, but really seemed to 
give little thought to the fact that wandering tramps, 
who had no fixed home, but were given up to drunken- 
ness, were frequently congregated about the place. 
The hotel seemed to be regarded as a necessary evil. 
It always had existed, and it always would, Numer- 
ous persons passing along the road, and many of the 
better class of people in the neighborhood, seeing the 
drunken men and general condition of lawlessness, 
expressed regrets that there was not more regard for 
law. 

On the 9th of Sixth month, as we passed by the 
place, we saw two little Ttalian girls drinking on the 
grounds. They told us their names, and said that 
they lived in Philadelphia. They said the drink 


was beer; one said she liked it, but the other said 


it was bitter. A man in the company carried a 

bucket into the barroom and had it filled twice a 
fifteen minutes. There were 15 boys playing in 
front of and around the hotel at this same time. 
“There is your crop for the future,” we remarked 
on passing. One of the minors sat at the barroom 
door day after day, until it was even suspicioned 
thrat he was hired to drum up trade for the place, he 
seemed so interested in it. Still the people of the 


little village did not seem to give any thought to the 
law in ANB oath to harboring minors. . 

Reports came to us of the great work being Bante. 
in different parts of the country. With deep interest 
we had followed the different steps taken in our 
native State, Ohio. And now the papers came telling 
of whole counties going dry. We recalled to mind 
the great amount of effort it had taken only a few 
years previous to this time just to get a town dry. 
My heart was full of thanksgiving for the great work 
that was now going on. ‘is went to my room and, 
kneeling down, thanked the Author of ‘all good for 
the victories that were coming. My heart was over- 
flowing with joy to think what God had wrought. 
Like Simeon of old, I felt that I had seen the Lord’s 
salvation. But my husband said, “Wait to rejoice. 
Just look at New Jersey,” and pointed in the direc- 
tion of the Ellisburg hotel, only a half mile away. 

The fact, that New Jersey had no law whereby the. 
question could be submitted to the vote of the people 
was a matter of no little concern to us, and to wait 
upon the Legislature to pass such a law was to put 
the matter off indefinitely. We talked with different 
persons interested in the subject, but some of them 
seemed depressed and did not know what to advise 
us to do. We felt positive that the liquor dealer 
was breaking the law in reference to the minors and 
in selling to drunken men, ete. But how were we 
to get the evidence? And some told us that if we 
got the evidence, even then we might not be successful. 
In New Jersey, the judges are appointed by the 
Governor, and not by the direct vote of the people. 
The general opinion seemed to be that the political 
men in power were corrupted. We finally went to 
Camden, the county-seat, where we looked over the 
papers and found that we had only until the 24th 
of Ninth month if we defeated the hotel-keeper dur- 
ing this year. To our surprise, we found as one 
of the 12 signers for the leense the man to whom 
we had paid our taxes. 

We knew very little of the laws of the State in 
reference to the liquor traftic, but we procured a copy 
of the law of 1906, known as the Bishop’s Law, which 
is very clear and pointed in reference to the minors 
and some other things, and which declares that if 
a person who is licensed to sell intoxicating liquors 
shall violate any law relating to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the State, ies license is forfeited 
and void, 

We were more and more convinced that the law 
was being broken, but to get possession of evidence 
that could be offered in the courtroom to prove this 
seemed no easy matter. We felt it our duty, how- 
ever, as citizens of the community, to ascertain what 
the real conditions were, and finally undertook an 
investigation, keeping careful notes and data in ref- 
erence to events and conditions. We at the same 
time employed the detectives of the Law and Order 
League to go inside the place. 

Finally, on Seventh-day night, Seventh month 9th, 
we went up around the place, taking our position 
across the road opposite the hotel, while two of the 
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detectives went inside the. barroom. We could hear 
clearly the numbers of the bagatelle game called, 
that was bemg played for drinks. We could also 
hear the dice falling and the cash register click, and 
we knew the money was going in. Such expressions 


as, “My drink,” “You beat,” “He got it,” were 
uttered. A little before 12 o’clock, five young fel- 


lows issued from the barroom and went toward Had- 
dontield. As they left the place, they were discuss- 
ing how many drinks they had had. As we continued 
our investigation further, we found that a number 
of the minors that had been coming to this drinking- 
place were from respectable families in Haddonfield 
and other places. 

On the evening of the 23d of Seventh month we 
went back again, and pulled up in our wagon on the 
road near the barroom. A drunken man came out, 
staggering as he walked. A wagon pulled up. The 
drunken man used an oath, and said to the man in 
the wagon that he wanted another quart. ‘Where 
will you put it,” was asked; and the answer came, 
“Under the seat.” The man left the wagon, which 
stood close up against ours, and passed through the 
door or the barroom, and appeared again with a 
package. We shall not soon forget that memorable 
night, when oaths poured forth from the barroom 
im “volleys, intermingled with broken sentences and 
exclamations, and one drunken man declared the 
great number of drinks he had had. ‘Two drunken 
men came staggering out of the barroom, and at 
fifteen minutes after 12 o’clock on Sunday morning 
a drunken man lay on the porch and a colored man 
almost fell as he staggered across the road from the 
place. 


(To be continued.) 


AT EASE IN ZION. 
PAGES 52: BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
The Peculiar Evils of a Luxurious Age. 

Clamant calls were sounding on every side, but 
the people did not hear them. Thunderous warn- 
ings were ringing through the days, but the people 
had no sense of personal peril. They were wrapped 
about in their luxurious feeling of privileged security, 
and their lives were by no means free from the deadly 
poison of pride. They were lolling about in Zion! 

And the place of their easefulness only empha- 
sizes our astonishment. We should have expected it 
anywhere but in Zion. We should not have been 
startled if people had been at ease in Philistia, or 
if in Moab they had been held in enfeebling languor. 
But these people were lolling about in Zion, where 
God had moved with majesty, where his revelation 
shone as clear as the morning, and where the sound 
of the silver trumpet rang through the city night and 
day. 

“Tt is no wonder that men should be at ease in some 
Central African village, where privilege is scanty 
and revelation is dim. It is another thing to be at 
ease in’ England and America, where grace abounds, 


JOWETT, 


where we have heard the peal of the commandments 
and the music of the beatitudes. Still greater is the 
marvel when men are at ease in the Church, “where 
the purpose of the Lord is proclaimed in song and 
symbol and story. It is like lolling about at King 
Arthur’s table, when he himself had gone abroad, 
“redressing human wrongs.” How had this easeful 
spirit been born, and how was it strengthened and sus- 
tained? It was due to certain grave perversions and 
misinterpretations which the prophet Amos makes 
clear to us in this most graphic beok. 
Favored, but Not Favorites. 

The people confounded divine favor with divine 
favoritism. ‘There was no question that God had 
lavished His favor upon Israel. ‘He hath not so 
dealt with any nation.” He had made this particular 
people the subject of particular training, until they 
had come to regard themselves as the favorites of 
the family, a people exalted to loving eminence, to 
the disparagement of all the rest. In the sense of 
favoritism they felt perilously secure, and they lolled 
about in the assurance of His special regard. This 
mode of thinking runs through Jewish history right 
down to our own day. Even in owr own time the 
Jewish nation esteems Jehovah as the peculiar lover 
and custodian of their race. 


Now, it is always a peril when individuals or 
communities begin to regard themselves as the out- 
standing favorites of the Almighty. It invariably 
leads to self-conceit rather than to a healthy self- 
esteem. It lulls to ease rather than inspires. to ser- 
vice. It is creative of lassitude; it does not give rise 
to chivalrous campaigns. — It emasenlates rather than 
invigorates; it neither makes blood nor ,bone.. The 
conscious favorite of the family is invariably soft and 
flabby, wanting in the sterling qualities which endure. 
I am afraid that the English and American people 
are not altogether free from this peril. . There are 
seasons in our national life when we complacently 
regard ourselves as the favorites of Heaven. One 
little tilt, and that conception will topple over into an 
offensive pride, and we, too, shall become ,the vietim 
of the deadly delusion that favor implies favoritism, 
and we shall find ignoble ease in the assumption that 
our privileges and not our services constitute our 
defense. 

Worship No Substitute for Goodness. 

In the second place, the people confounded ritual- 
ism with worship. Now, let me guard myself against 
even an apparent attack upon the use of religions 
symbolism. Ritual may give a most helpful impulse 
to spiritual communion. The aeroplane requires a 
stretch of common earth before it can rise mto the air 
and fly. Ritual gives the preliminary earth stretch 
from which the soul ean soar into the heavenly places 
in Christ. Or, to use another symbol, ritual is the 
pole by which you push your boat away from the 
shore; its purpose is initial and initiative; when it 
has given the start, its mission is accomplished. — 1 
never despise a bit of ritual, nor do I disparage the 
man who uses it. <A orucifix may help a man’s mind. 
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to the grip of the Crucified. An elaborate ordinance 
may guide the spirit into the simplicity of Christ. 

But the peril begins when the ritual becomes an 
end in itself. A crucifix may take the place of the 
Christ, and a man may regard it as a talisman which 
works tudependently of his own character. One of 
the most notorious forgers of our time committed 
suicide, and-when examination was made of his body 
it was found that he was wearing a crucifix against 
his naked skin. ‘The bit of ritual had no moral sig- 
nificance s it was a bit of magic, and had no rela- 
tionship to Christ. 

This is the deadly peril, and this was the condition 
of things im the days of Amos. The people offered 
God ritual and not worship. ‘I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I. will take no dehight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt 
offerings. and meal offerings, I will not accept them. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for 
| will uot hear the melody of thy viols.” Their sym- 
bolism had degenerated into an elaborate system of 
magic, by which they were protected against vice, 
seen and unseen. There was no more true religion 
about i¢ than there is about the horseshoe nailed on 
the farmhouse door. And yet it gave them a sense 
of security! They lolled about as though enswathed 
by invisible defenses! They loitered and slept; they 
were ‘‘at ease in Zion.” . 

Pleasing the Senses. 

And, thirdly, this people confounded a rich sen- 
salionatism with a healthy life. 4 things were loud, 
they regarded them as real. The glaring thing was 
the only impressive thing. Their very indolence was 
sensational: “They lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretcl’ themselves upon their couches.” Their feast- 
ing was sensational: “They eat the lambs out of 
the flock, and the ealves out of the midst of the stall.” 
Their pleasures were sensational: “They sing idle 
songs to the sound of the viol.” All their senses 
were whipped into excitement by aggressive stimu- 
lants. There was nothing quiet, nothing refined 
and serene. Their tastes were loud: “They drank 
wine in bowls.’ Their perfumes were overdone: 
“They anoint themselves with the chief ointment.” 

And so they lived in a perfect whirl of sensa- 
tions. They passed their days in the channels and 
passages of living; they abode in the outer halls. 
They were always on the way, and never arrived. 
They appeared to live, but were not alive. Sensa- 
tionally they existed, but sympathetically they were 
dead. All these characteristics revealed that they 
lived upon the surface. Let us trace the matter one 
step further. The sensational tends to create the 
imsensitive. The eye that feasts upon the glaring 
ceases to perceive the exquisite. The man who soaks 
his taste in violent liquors destroys his perception 
of the delicate. If a man lives in sensational pleas- 
ures, he becomes benumbed to the finer delights. 

And so we may truly say that the sensational 
desensitizes the soul. It makes men numb to God’s 
holiness and also numb to human need. Is it any 


wonder, therefore, that one of the primary issues of 
this mode of living is found in an insensitive ease ? 
They lounged about, luxuriating in carnal security, 
altogether unresponsive to the calls of duty, hearing 
not the mutterings of judgment, and unaware of the 
comings and goings of the eternal God.—From The 
Congregationalist. 


HAVERFORD QUAKERISM STUDY PRIZE. 


Several Friends, representing both Eastern and 
Western Quakerism, have agreed upon a plan for 
promoting the study of the history and doctrines of 
our Society in the various Friends colleges. The 
plan has been made practicable by the generosity of 
several of the friends and alumni of Haverford Col- 
lege, who have donated the necessary funds. 

Considerable research in Quaker history has been 
earried on at Haverford, and as a result the college 
library has gathered a goodly collection of primary 
and secondary materials in that field. With an 
abiding conviction of the value of genuine Quakerism, 
the Haverford Quakerism Study Prize of $100 is 


| offered for the year 1910-11 with the hope that it 


may aid in continuing and inereasing similar 
research and zeal in collecting materials in other 
college centers. 

Guilford, Wilmington, Earlham, Penn, Friends 
University, Nebraska Central, Pacific, Whittier and 
Pickering Colleges are eligible to this contest. 

In the course of any study that may be promoted 
by this contest the committee will do whatever may 
lie in its power to help any college secure works on 
Quakerism for its library. 

The prize is offered for 1910-11 with the hope that 
the success of the plan may warrant the donors in 
continuing the offer from year to year for some time. 

The following regulations have been drawn up to 
govern the contest during the ensuing year: 

Regulations. 

1. The general field of study for 1910-11 shall 
be the history of the first generation of Friends, 7. e., 
George Fox and his contemporaries, but shall not 
include, except incidentally, the beginnings of 
Quakerism in America, — 

2. The special topic may be biographical or may 
deal with some phase of the early doctrines, prac- 
tices, sufferings or other activities of Friends. 

3. a. Each paper shall contain, aside from ref- 
erence notes and bibliography, between 3,000 and 
4,000 words. 

b. Important statements or paragraphs shall be 
followed by reference figures corresponding with the 
references to authorities to be listed at the end of the 
paper. Explanatory notes may also be listed among 
these references. 

ce. Following the list of references and notes shall 
be a descriptive bibliography. This: shall contain, 
in alphabetical order, all authorities consulted, with 
a statement of the general scope and value of each 
work and a special estimate of the portions dealing 
with the particular topic under discussion. The 
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pages or chapters dealing with the particular topic 
should be given when practicable. 

Brevity and relevance will be appreciated in the 
bibliography. (A model of the general form desired 
in reference notes and bibliography will be furnished 
upon application. ) 

4. Each college shall have one contestant, 
appointed by competition or otherwise, from its regu- 
lar undergraduate students (not including: special 
students nor preparatory students ). 

5. There will be no objection if a contestant uses 
a copy of his paper to fulfil some academic require- 
ment of his college or to compete in some literary 
contest. 

6. Each paper shall be in the hands of the Haver- 
ford Quakerism Study Committee by the first day 
of Fourth month, 1911. 

7. In judging the merits of the various papers, 
two general points will be observed: The amount 
and value of the research involved, and the argument 
and literary merit of the finished paper. 

8. The prize of $100 will be granted to one 
writer, or may be, in an exceptional case, divided 
between two who seem to have done work equally 
worthy. Honorable mention may also be made of 
one or more papers not receiving a prize. 

. The committee reserves the right to publish 
any or all papers or to make other disposition of 
them at its discretion. 

10. Each contestant shall forward his paper, 
without signature, to the secretary of Haverford 
College. Enclosed with the paper shall be a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the writer and his 
college. The judges will not inform themselves of 
‘these names until after passing upon the merits of 
the respective papers. 

11. The donors have appointed fhe following 
committee to have general charge of the contest and 
to judge the merits of the papers submitted: Isaac 
Sharpless, Rufus M. Jones and Rayner W. Kelsey. 

A faculty member or an authorized student in 
any of the Friends colleges may secure further 
information by addressing the Quakerism Study 
Committee, Haverford College, Haverford, Penna. 


At Che Round Table 


QUAKER ROUND TABLE WORK IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


BY EMMA CADBURY, JR. 


It was just eight years ago that a little group of 
young Friends sat puzzling their heads for a name 
for the united effort on which they were entering. 
It was not to be a literary society, nor a reading 
eircle, nor a fellowship union, nor a Christian 
endeavor. In ideals and snethods they knew of no 
precedent. Finally, although without seeing any 
peculiar fitness in the name, they called themselves 
“the Quaker Round Table.” 

They were but the first, however, of many groups 


in our yearly meeting who found in the same sort 
of work the expression for a remarkably simul- 
taneous and spontaneous concern for a new study 
of Quakerism. Many of these groups -called them- 
selves by other names, some of them simply revivi- 
fying the old reading circles, where Friends journals 
had been read aloud for many years—latterly to 
rather small and sleepy audiences. Yet the move- 
ment came to be known as the Quaker Round Table 
moyement and several classes adopted the name. 

The distinctive things about this new movement 
were its 7deals and its methods. You can, perhaps, 
best understand its ideals if I tell you how that first 
cirele was inspired to its work, for its motives and 
spirit were typical of those in other places. 

Among a group of young Friends in Philadelphia 
there had been a feeling that some effort on our. part 
was needed to increase our efficiency as Christians 
and as Friends. The form for that effort was dis- 
covered to us by an address on the early Friends, 
by Amelia Mott Gummere, at one of our tea-neetings. 
She spoke on her subject with the freshness and 
enthusiasm of genuine interest and the authority 
of a serious student. She referred to the original 
journals, not to abridged editions, nor to popular 
essays on Friends. She had read widely in con- 
temporary history and literature. She made us feel 
that-the “writings of Friends” are living books and 
their history one that invites investigation and 
arouses questions of absorbing interest. 

She spoke of “our ancient Friends’? not as very 
old people, nor as infirm, nor even as too good to 
be human, but as young people, some of them fresh 
from college, all of them remarkably full of energy, 
quite human, and intensely interested in the eternal 
problems of life and in the social problems of their 
day. Early Quakerism was a young people’s move- 
ment, and its enthusiasm was the enthusiasm of 
youth. It was started chiefly by people under thirty 
years of age, and Amelia M. Gummere called our 
attention to the lives of these young men. She made 
us realize that theirs was an enthusiasm which we as 
young people could appreciate, that their view of 
life and its problems was not unlike our own, and 
that they had an energy and earnestness worth know- 
ing about and worth emulating. These early Friends 
actually suffered for the truth which we call “Quaker- 
ism.” They prized it above their possessions, endur- 
ing for its sake the distraint of their goods. They 
prized it above their families, from whom they were 
often alienated or separated by travel or imprison- 
ment. Nay, more, they prized it above personal 
freedom and life itself. 

We felt that Quakerism meant something to those 
young people, and saw how the knowledge of it led 
at once to a passion to preach it in life and word. On 
the other hand, we realized that, although we stand 
for the same movement, we had not eared about it 
enough to understand it. Yet we might also find 
in it the inspiration of life if we did understand it; 
we might even have some of the same power to 
help others. We knew the same message is needed 
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in our country. Were we losing our privilege to 
live or die for the Truth ? 

So we banded together that we might gain a definite 
knowledge and understanding of the whole history 
of Quakerism, and thereby a fuller grasp. of the 
permanent truth of our message. Thus our :deals 
were molded. In their carrying out, distinctive 
methods have developed. 

“Quaker Round. Table” has come to suggest a 
group pursuing a definite and consecutive -course of 
study, in which each member is pledged to take his 
or her turn in carefully investigating, in the best 
books available, some phase of the history or doctrines 
of the Society of Friends and in presenting the sub- 
ject in original form, either as a paper or as a talk, 
before the other members of the circle. It seems to 
be the general feeling that this type of circle is the 
most interesting, the most profitable, the best adapted 
for helping us to understand our fundamental and 
essential principles so as to apply them to the condi- 
tions and problems of our life today. 

There has, however, been much diversity and 
elasticity in the application of these general princi- 
ples to particular conditions. 

The most usual course of study has been one based 
on historical sequence, with doctrinal studies intro- 
duced in appropriate connection with different epochs 
or characters. Considerable attention is given to 
outside conditions that have more or less affected 
Quaker history, especially to political, social and 
religious conditions in England in the seventeenth 
century. The history falls rather naturally into a 
three-year course, covering the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, which is being fol- 
lowed in some circles by a study of present conditions 
and problems in all the yearly meetings of Friends. 
The programs and readings worked out by the 
earlier circles have been suggestive guides for later 
groups. 

The principle of original work by all leads to first- 
hand knowledge and real interest by all, which is 
the basis for live discussion and must always mean 
definite profit to individuals. 

It is largely the simplicity and adaptability of 
the Round Table method that has made possible suc- 
cess not only in large centers with trained leaders, 
but also in small communities where there seemed 
no one person able or willing to take the initiative. 

In these eight years there have been no less than 
25 circles for the study of Quakerism, which haye 
reached the membership of our largest meetings and 
of more than half of all our particular meetings as 
well as many of the attenders of these. In some 
centers there have been two circles, a large one for 
everybody and a small one made up of workers only. 

There is no central organization of this move- 
ment. It might, perhaps, be stronger if there was. 
There is, however, a small group of interested 
Friends who have endeavored to help in a general 
way. ‘Their first work was the printing of a pro- 
gram of study for a three years’ course with a 
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for each meeting. This has proved very useful here, 
and has been sent to circles in other yearly meetings. 

This committee has called three conferences of 
Friends, where papers have been read about the 
Round Table work and about various Quaker teach- 
ings and problems. At the second and third con- 
ferences there were two sessions and a very large 
attendance, representing practically all quarters of 
the yearly meeting. 

During one year an editor was employed to prepare 
biographies of prominent Friends in a form attractive: 
to young people, there having been much demand. 
for such a series. The meeting for Sufferings is now 
publishing these, and three volumes are already im 
print. Interesting pictures have been secured to 
illustrate the text, and good print and paper are used. 
This editor also superintended the preparation of 2 
textbook, for use at Westtown School especially, set- 
ting forth some of our distinctive views as a Society. 
Throughout, this group has desired to promote the 
general movement in any way it could and to give 
help to individual circles by exchanging information 
about programs and speakers. 

We hope for larger and profounder results from 
this movement than - we can yet see or even prophesy, 
but we can already point to certain definite influences. 
wherein it seems in harmony with other tendencies 
that are leading us forward. As individuals we 
have become interested in Quakerism—we are 
Friends by convincement as well as by birthright— 
and our spiritual life has been strengthened. 

It is generally acknowledged in the different com- 
munities that the circles have promoted religious 
fellowship and loyalty to the meeting. Business 
meetings have become interesting and important to- 
young as well as to older Friends. We believe there 
is more life in some of our mectings for worship; 
and members of different circles have visited a good 
to their own benefit 
and the encouragement of local Friends. In Phila- 
delphia a devotional meeting was for a while held 
on a week-day evening for voung Friends under the 
concern of some Round Table merhbere: 

The present-day call to social service has been 
strengthened by the example of early Friends, and 
the adult schools and our new settlement honse 
count among their workers several members of live 
Quakerism Elasehs Ss. 

May we not see in this inspiration to seek a clear 
understanding of the true spirit of early Quakerism 
and of what is distinctive in our message, a prepara- 
tion for a future for the Society of Friends of even 
larger service to the world than our great past has 
been? The fact that in England and Australia and 
all across this continent, from Lynn, Massachusetts, 
to Pasadena, California, Friends are advocating and 
undertaking the study of Quakerism seems a strong 
basis for hope that the time is near when we shall 
be able to stand more unitedly for our distinctive 


| principles and to work together, bound ever closer in 


sympathy and fellowship by a genuine loyalty to our 


definite subject and definite references for reading | common past, an intelligent appreciation of our 
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fundamental message, an awakened sense of responsi- 
bility to our fellow-men, a whole-hearted consecration 
to that service for the Truth into which we are led 
by the divine Light in our souls. 

Moorestown, N. J. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The Literary Digest reprints from Bonfort’s Wine 
and Spirit Circular (New York) the following 
from an editorial, entitled, “Can the Liquor Traffic 
Be Successfully Defended Before the Bar of Public 
Sentiment ?”’: 

“The big majority in the recent Tennessee elec- 
tion given to the Republican and against the regular 


Democratic nominees was an echo of the State-wide 


prohibition fight and of the killing of Carmack, and,. 


whether we Wee it or not, it must be accepted as a 
further protest of the people of Tennessee against 
the liquor traffic as the people of Tennessee know, 
or think they know, that traffic. 

“In Texas we find a very large majority polled in 
favor of submitting a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of liquors to a 
vote of the people. 

“In Missouri, in obedience to a demand from the 
people, a fight is on to amend the constitution and 
prohibit the liquor business. 

“In Florida a similar fight is bemg waged, and in 
several other States like Nebraska the liquor question 
is the leading question in politics. 

“To the States where the liquor traffic is being 
attacked by well-organized movements must be added 
the States like Oklahoma, Georgia, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and North Carolina, where it has 

been outlawed, if one would realize how tremendous 

is the movement and how vast the forces sworn to 
the destruction of every brewery and distillery in 
America. 

“The situation is a grave one, and it demands the 
attention of the men who have hundreds of millions 
invested in breweries, distilleries, wineries and in 
stocks of liquors. It is a situation that demands the 
highest statesmanship and generalship. It raises the 
question as to why we have lost so many States and 
why we have so many fierce contests in other States. 

“Tt raises the question as to whether our cause 
as a trade is incompetent or in incompetent hands, 
or whether it can be possible that the liquor trade 
is so disreputable that it cannot be successfully 
defended before the bar of public sentiment.” 

Readers of Tue American Frienp will be glad 
to learn that the liquor men are putting such a 
serious question to themselves.. Why did they not 
think of it sooner ? 

The following is the apt diagnosis of the same 
case as given by the Associated Prohibition Press 
(Chicago) : 

“Al this disaster. for the drink-maker is on the 
way” because “twenty-five years of scientific teach- 
ing in the public schools of the nation, of direct moral 
exhortation in the Sabbath-schools, bitter ages of 


daily experience with every conceivable variety of 
alcoholic brutality, crime, disease and destitution, and 
the ever-present shame of liquor-bred political cor- 
ruption * have combined to edueate the 
people to a horror and a hatred of the aleohol trade 
surpassing that against any other public evil.” This, 
we are told, “is the reason why the liquor traffic, no 
matter how high it piles its defense funds or how 
widely it scatters its campaign agents, can face 
nothing but complete ultimate defeat, State and 
nation-wide alike.” 


MIRACLES TO BE EXPECTED. 
BY ADDISON BALLARD. 


The Pennsylvania Railway Company controls am 
immense system of transportation. It runs its trains, 
or aims to run them, on exact schedule time, par- 
ticularly, its through passenger trains between the 
great cities. 

It may have run them in such 
many years. Does 
so always es 

President Garfield has been languishing for many 
weary weeks in the White House at Waals ton 
from the wound given him by an assassin. At length: 
his case is become critical. Tis physicians say that,. 
as a last and only hope, he must at once be taken to- 
the seaside. 

“Yes, but we cannot alter the running of our trains 
for anybody. To do so would dislocate ¢ our schedules, 
derange business, inconvenience the general public 
and hurt the great interests of trade eae travel, 
say nothing of the money loss it would be to the 
company.” 

Does President Scott say that 7 
telegraphs, instantly : 

“Sidetrack every train along the line from W ash- 
ington to E]beron, and give President Garfield’s train 
fie right of way.” 

The country and humanity had interests at stake, 
just then, far more important than those of railroad 
regularity or stock dividends. Precise ly so, God may 
at any time say to the less, “Make way for the 
greater.” Tet the safety and welfare of His King- 
foes of righteousness on earth demand it, and He 
changes at once, and “without notice,” it may be, 
the time-tables of His universe—hbids the sun stand. 
still upon Gibeon and the moon in the Valley of 
Ajalon; brings the shadow ten degrees backward on 
the sundial of Ahaz; darkens the Birth at the eruci- 
fixion of Jesus, and raises Him from the dead in 
attestation of His divine mission for the salvation of 
men. 

Is the finite creature, man, free to reverse. at 
humanity’s call the customary order of his working, 
while the infinite Cre ator, Upholder and Ruler of all 
is so self-manacled by laws of His own making that 
He cannot, if occasion so require, change the usally 
regular on-going of the universe which “He has made 
and over hs He exercises sovereign and benign 
control ?—The Continent. 


fashion for very 
it follow that it must run them 


So far from it, he 
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THE SHELTERED LIFE. 

‘I suppose,” said the elderly merchant, “that a 
certain amount of hardship and buffeting is good 
for character-building, and 1 hope we are not erip- 
pling our boy’s development. by making things too 
easy for him. One can hardly keep from shielding 
those near to himself from every possible care; and, 
anyway, I could hardly propose his roughing it. 1 
have always led a sheltered hfe myself. 

“JT never went hungry or thirsty, never had to 
battle with the elements, nor, in fact, ever suffered 
any physical deprivation or danger,” he went on, 
as if in answer to his friend’s unexpressed surprise 
at his previous remark; for the friend could not help 
wondering how many situated as he had been would 
have considered they led a sheltered existence. 

Left an orphan, he had started out at the tender 
age of eleven yars to “do for himslf”’ and add to 
the resources of a large family by being errand boy 
in a dry goods store. So faithful did he prove him- 
self in this capacity that by the time the usual boy 
of his age was looking about for his first job, he 
Was managing a branch store in another place. This 
experience in responsibility encouraged him to go 
into business for himself. He removed to a grow- 
ing town in a neighboring State, and set up a modest 
establishment. 

It was not long before he was able to take the 
brother next himself in age into partnership. The 
business thrived, and ere long they divided the 
interest, and this brother began for himself in an, 
adjacent town, while the brother next younger suc- 
ceeded to the partnership. 

He in turn started an independent enterprise, 
leaving the partnership to the one still younger, until 
all the brothers and the husbands of the sisters were 
established for themselves. 

This done, he began taking his senior clerks into 
partnership and assisting them into business for 
themselves, one after another. 

His interest in these successive partners by no 
means ended with the closing of the partnership. In 
many instances he furnished or went surety for addi- 
tional capital for the new venture. He helped select 
locations, studied the needs of the locality, advised 
the line of goods to be earried, and for years did 
practically all the buying for the several enterprises 
starting from his own. Besides these business con- 
siderations, he was enthusiastically active in all 
affairs affecting the upbuilding of his community, 
intensely loyal to the party of his affiliation, and an 
earnest and devoted worker in his church. 


In view of his many responsibilities, no one was 
surprised that, in consideration of health, he was 
foreed to retire from active business life when he had 
searcely reached middle age. Although he retired 
with a competency, he had not achieved the wealth 
that his enterprise and businss sagacity might have 
foreshadowed. His former partners in several 
instances held’ twice, perhaps three times, his own 
holdings. He had been too busy helping others to 


acquire great property, too occupied in furthering the 
interests of his fellow-man to advance himself by 
unfair means. Business temptations had left him 
unscathed or passed him wholly by. He had been 
too actively engaged in following the teachings of 
the lowly Nazarene to question the faith of his child- 
hood, and it had radiated his whole life. 

Thinking these thoughts, his friend’s first surprise 
at the old merchant’s remark was turned into con- 
viction of its truth and into wonder at the never- 
failing wisdom and perpetual care of the Infinite 
One. For in the ordering of a life so full of activi- 
ties and responsibilities as to admit of nothing that 
would tend to mar or destroy the beauty of its char- 
acter, had not our Father bestowed in the greatest 
measure the boon of ‘“‘a sheltered life ?’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


KNOWING THE REASON. 

“If the world looks very dreary, 
And no one seems to care; 

If Heaven itself is far away, 
And does not answer prayer ; 

I beg you look within your heart, 
You'll find the reason there. 

There are many lives as sad as yours, 
And many a soul oppressed, 

But the solution to ease our sorrows here, 
And give the heart sweet rest, 

Is perfect submission to God’s own plan, 
Just doing what he thinks best.” 


Currespondence 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Doubtless many Friends will unite with the expression in the 
leading editorial of Tenth month 6th, deploring the apparent 
fact that orthodox Friends have no great leaders, who seem 
able to inspire a spirit of following from the rank and file. This 
unfortunate condition calls forth a few thoughts which are 
penned with love for the whole body and with no particular 
individual in mind, but only with a desire to help us all to 
see the real situation and the cause. 

In examining the proposition there are clearly two view- 
points, viz.: Those of the leader and of the follower and it 
seems to me the former has been given the preponderance of 
attention and therefore the examination has failed in com- 
prehensiveness. Usually, if not invariably, when God has 
called and equipped a leader, He also inspired and pre- 
pared the followers. He leads the leaders into the possession 
of those qualities which insure confidence from the followers. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s words on the difference between a 
boss and a leader apply to the church as well as to politics. 
A leader leads, a boss drives. A leader lives the trans- 
parent life and makes his plans in the sunlight, a boss shapes 
his movements in the dark and depends on intrigue and 
manipulation, A leader holds his place by appealing to the 
conscience and heart, a boss by threatening, chiding and 
ridicule. Have our leaders ever manifested the qualities of 
the boss? 

If it be true that we have no great, recognized leaders, 
there must be a cause and that cause must be—God is not 
with us in mighty power. When He has been thus with His 
people, their leaders have lead and the people have followed. 
True, sometimes the leaders even then have been murmured 
against, but God has granted them victory and vindication. 
Of course it is futile for the church to try to recognize 
leaders, until God has conferred the qualities. If it be true 
that God is not with us in mighty power, then we ought to 
unite in a great circle of prayer and confession and tarry till 
He comes in power. 
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“If the trumpet give an uncertain voice who shall pre- 
pare?” Have we not concealed what God has called us unto, 
by what we have sometimes said, rather than revealed it? 
In our effort, perhaps a wothy one, to bring peace and 
harmony among all shades of Friends, have we not uttered 
an uncertain voice to all? “What communion hath light with 
darkness?” “What concord hath Christ with Belial?” ‘What 
portion hath a believer with an unbeliever?” What harmony 
can exist between the man who believes Jesus was begotten 
of the Holy Spirit and the man who believes He was begot- 
ten of Joseph of Nazareth? 

When expressions like the following are uttered before 


Friends assemblies and permitted to pass unanswered and 


unrebuked, where can we find our leaders? ‘These are a 
sample of what I have heard. “Jesus knew no more than the 
representative Jew of His day. He believed the earth was 
flat with four corners and that the sun revolved round it.” 

e Lhe best court of appeal as to whether the Scripture is 
genuine or interpolated is one’s own inner consciousness or 
experience.” 

“In the separation of 1827, the Hicksites were not more 
wrong than the orthodox. The former forsook the divinity 
of Christ, the latter His humanity.” 

When some leaders say that “the Five Years Meeting 
does not stand for the Declaration of Faith” and others say, 
“if it does not, then my yearly meeting is not legally in the 
sisterhood,” can the followers be blamed for halting and 
indecision? They are placed in the position of a certain 
elderly lady in my native community who received marriage 
proposals from a man whose destiny seemed uncertain. Her 
reply was, “I never get up till I see where I can sit down.” 

Louis E. Srovu’t. 

Wichita, Kansas. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Alice IL. Dixon, of Yadkin Valley Meeting, has entered 
Bryn Mawr College, having secured the Guilford College 
scholarship last spring. 


Very successful revival meetings have been held at Branon, 
Pilot View and other places under the leadership of Thomas 
Chappell, Annie’ Williams and Wade Adams, ministers. 


Ella C. Veeder, formerly of Long Beach, Cal., has removed 

to Holtville, Imperial County, in same State. She has 
_ accepted a call to do pastoral work in the Friends meeting at 
the latter place. 

Lester C. Haworth recently spent some days at Econoiny, 
Ind., in the interests of Earlham College. While there he 
was the guest of Oliver M. Frazer and family. Lester 
Haworth spoke very acceptably at Economy Meeting on Tenth 
month 2d. 

Yadkin Valley Quarterly Meeting was held Tenth month 
15th, at Hunting Creek. There were no visiting Friends pres- 
ent. A new monthly meeting was authorized to be known 
as Branon Monthly Meeting, to be held on the second Seventh- 
day of each month. ° 

At Pelham, a Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor has been recently organized and is progressing in 
an encouraging way. ‘The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society Auxiliary is attended by a few and the meetings are 
very interesting. The topic for study at the present time 

-is “The. Gospel in Latin Lands.” 


Fifty-three students are enrolled at the beginning of the 
fourteenth year of Stella Friends’ Academy. Stanley Cop- 
pock starts in his fourth year as principal and Carolyn Stuart, 
Morva Coppock and Mrs. W. M. Boyd as assistants. Thirty- 
three of the students are members of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Home and all but one belong to the Industrial Department. 
There never was a brighter outlook for this institution than 
at present. 

Pelham Quarterly Meeting was held Ninth month 17th and 
18th, at’ Pelham. Welland County, Ont., Canada. John R. 
and Margaret Dorland Webb, Rockwood, Ont., and Dr. 
Charles W. and Isabel Foster, La Paz, Bolivia, were present. 
John R. Webb and Dr. Foster rendered acceptable services 
on Seventh and First-days. 

On First-day afternoon, at Effingham, Dr. Foster gave a 


most interesting account of the mission work in Bolivia. The- 
various meetings were well attended and were interesting and 
spiritually helpful to many. 

Ex-Governor Robert B. Glenn, of North Carolina, is sched— 
uled to speak in the Temple Lutheran Church, 5200 Race 
Street,- Philadelphia, on First-day afternoon, Tenth month: 
30th, at 4 P. M 

The occasion is a Local Option Rally held under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia District Anti-Saloon League. 
Governor Glenn is a prominent Presbyterian layman, and is 
considered one of the most eloquent speakers on the American 
platform. 

Lester C. Haworth, Field Agent for Earlham College,- 
reports a most pleasant visit of a few days within the limits 
of Farmland Meeting, Indiana. He writes as follows: “The 
outlook for the meeting here is bright. A very enjoyable 
reception was given for the new pastor, Mary MacVicker, 
with much enthusiasm. A new furnace is being installed in 
the meeting-house and other improvements are being made 
at a cost of about $600. 

It is a pleasure to be in such a community and find so many” 
who are interested in their college.” 


William J. Reagan, acting President of Pacific College, writes- 
encouragingly of the college work. The following items are 
of special interest: 

“The annual reception of the Christian Association occurred 
Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 7th. An unusually large 
number of students were present. ‘The work of the Christian 
Associations is better organized than heretofore and the 
prayer meetings are held at the Fourth-day chapel hour instead 
of in the afternoon. The attendance at the meetings has- 
greatly increased and a new feature has been added in the 
shape of a Quaker History Class.” 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at Hartland, N. Y., 
Tenth month 14, 15, and 16, Igio. 

Richard R. Newby, who was recently appointed Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Work was present; also William Kirby, Ohio. Both of these 
Friends had service in the several sessions, and were richly 
blessed in the preaching of the Word. The ministers residing 
in the quarterly meeting were all present. 

Several of the younger members who recently attended the 
State Christian Endeavor Convention, gave interesting and 
helpful reports of what they heard and saw. The work 
throughout the quarterly meeting seems to be prospering 
although meetings have not been regularly held at Hartland. 


After a recess of two months, the Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society of Winthrop Center, Maine, has commenced meetings 
under most favorable conditions. In addition to their manual 
of religious instruction, a Catechism of Church History with 
some of the best hymns of the Church has been compiled and 
published for their use by the pastor, Arthur Jones, and in its 
stiff green cover proves a most attractive little volume. It 
is dedicated to the group of lads and lassies with whom he 
has been associated for two years and whose increasing 
interest has inspired its preparation. Its intended purpose is 
to give a glimpse of the noble history of the Christian faith 
and early cultivate a willingness to make a personal sacrifice 
for the greatest institution on earth—the Church of Christ. 


Bryn Mawr College celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 22d. The following addresses of 
congratulation were given: President Jas. M. Taylor, Vassar 
College; President Caroline Hazard, Wellesley College ; 
President-Emeritus I. Clark Seelye, Smith College: Presi- 
dent Mary -E. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke College; President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University; President Ira 
Remsen, Johns Hopkins University; Professor Paul Shorey, 
Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College, 1885 to 1892, now 
Professor of Greek, Chicago University; Mr. James G. Cros- 
well, head master of the Brearley School for Girls, of New 
York, on behalf of the college preparatory schools; Mrs. 
Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders, on behalf of the Aca- 
demic Committee of the Alumnae Association of Bryn Mawr 
College; Doctor Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia. 
Song by the Students, “Manus Bryn Mawrensium”; Presenta- 
tion of Delegates to the President and Members of the Board 
of Directors and: Faculty of Bryn Mawr College; Closing 
Address by the President. 
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Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON VI. ELEVENTH MONTH 6, IQIO 


THE LAST SUPPER. 
MATTHEW 26: 17-30. 
_GoLpEN TeExt.—This is my body which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
Luke 22: 19. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Tenth month 31. The Last 
Supper. Matt. 26: 17-30. 

Third-day. The guest chamber. Luke 22: 
7-20. 

Fourth-day. The Passover. Exod. 12: 
21-28. 

Fifth-day. Thé one sacrifice. Heb, 10: 
13-22. 


Sixth-day. Life laid down. John 1o: 11-18, 


Seventh-day.—Reconciled. Rom. 5: 1-11. 

First-day. In remembrance. in, Cony rie 
23-34. 

Time—The last week of Christ’s 
mministry. 


_Place—An upper room in Jerusalem, 
‘site not certainly known; it was possibly 
in the house of Mary, the mother of 
Mark.- Acts 1: 13. 

Parallel Accounts——Mark 14: 12-31; 
Luke 22: 7—21-23; 22:15-20; John 13: 
21-30 in part: ICor. 11: 20-34. 

Exactly when and where the meal 
known as the Last Supper was eaten is 
still a matter of uncertainty. It is not 
possible to harmonize the accounts so 
that there can be no question on these 
points. For instance, there are strong 
reasons both for and against its being 
regarded as a celebration of the Pass- 


WISE WORDS. 
A PHYSICIAN ON 


FOOD. 


A physician, of Portland, Oregon, has 
-views about food. He says: 

“YT have always believed that the duty 
-of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity to teach them how to protect 
“their health, especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I 
‘take great pleasure in saying to the pub- 
lic that in my own experience and also 
from personal observation I have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts, and that I 
‘find there is almost no limit to the great 
‘benefit this food will bring when used in 
all cases of sickness and convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
“To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach, especially at breakfast, to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
-day’s work, 

“In cases of indigestion I know that a 
‘complete breakfast can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream and I think it is 
not advisable to overload the stomach 
at the morning meal. I also know the 
great value of Grape-Nuts when the 
stomach is too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than twenty years, treating all man- 
ner of chronic and acute diseases, and 
the letter is written voluntarily on my 
part without any request for it.” , 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
wanterest. 


over. Other points have also been 
brought up which are impossible to set- 
tle. Around all these points contro- 
versies more or less bitter have arisen. 
It has been well said, “There are few 
things more tragic in the history of 


Christ’s Church than the fact that 
(this rite) * * * has been the subject 
of the keenest controversy, and that 


Christians have cruelly persecuted, and 
even put to cruel deaths, other Chris- 
tians, for not holding doctrines respect- 
ing the Lord’s Supper which cannot be 
proyed, and which are possibly not true. 
The views in regard to the Lord’s Sup- 
per vary from those of the Catholics, 
who believe that the bread and wine are 
changed into the actual bodv and blood 
of Christ (transubstantiation), to those 
of the Friends who believe that there 
is to be no outward celebration at all, 
but an inward experience. It is obvious 
that this latter view is the one most 
free from difficulties and wholly consist- 
ent with our Lord’s other teachings in 
which spiritual experience is shown to 
be the one thing needful. There seems 
no valid reason why, if the injunction 
to wash one another’s feet (John 13: 
14, 15) be taken in a figurative sense, 
as all Christians do with very few 
exceptions, the words “This do in re- 
membrance of me,” should not also be 
taken in a similar way. The fact that 
the early Christians did observe a 
ceremony does not bind us. No de- 
nomination of the present day worships, 
or practices rites and ceremonies as the 
early church did, and that believers 
should be bound to an external observ- 
ance is contrary to the very essence 
of the Gospel. If a man has the internal 
spiritual experience he does not need 
the external observance; and if he has 
not the internal experience, no external 
observance can give it to him. The 
true position to take in regard to the 
Supper, Baptism, and any external rite, 
is to deny that it is essential, and to 
hold that its observance is a matter for 
the individual to settle for himself. The 
Friends have ‘a long and honorable 
record to illustrate the great fact of the 
spirituality of the Gospel teachings, and 
to show that God blesses, strengthens, 
equips, and Sustains those’ who practice 
no rites, as well as those who do. The 
gift of His grace is independent of 
externals—it is with the heart that man 
believes unto right being and living. 

It may be added that it is scarcely 
believable that Christ would have com- 
manded anything which, from the very 
nature of the thing would cause such 
dissension and strife among his followers. 
There can be little doubt that the views 
held by Friends are spreading—the great 
body known as the Salvation Army re- 
quires neither the Supper nor Baptism. 
The account given by Matthew is almost 


identical with that of Mark.  Juke’s 
account closely resembles that given by 
Paul in ICor. 11: 20-34; while that 


in John differs from all the others in 
important respects. Note that in Mark 
and Matthew, the oldest accounts, there 
is nothing said about continuance or 
institution of any rite, nor in John. 

17. “Unleavened bread.” ‘The Pass- 
over. 

18. Compare fuller account in Mark. 
“Master.” ‘Teacher. Amer. R. V. 

20. “Now when even was come.” This 
was Thursday evening, whereas the 


{Tenth month 


regular Jewish Passover was held on 


Friday. 


2t. “One of you shall betray me.” This 
was considered the height of treachery 
for a man to betray one with whom 
he had eaten. 

22. “Is it 1?” Surely it is not I, Lord? 

23. “He answered and said.” John 
says the direct question was asked* of 
Jesus by “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” at the instance of Peter. The 
disciples do not seem to have sus- 
pected Judas. The orientals then, as 
now, eat out of a common dish into 
which each one dips his “sop.” 

24. The idea is that though Jesus was 
to die, Judas need not have been the 
instrument through whom He was de- 
livered up. 

25. Whether these words of Judas 
were spoken aloud so as to be heard by 
the others is not stated. From the 
account in John it would seem that they 
were not. . 

26. “Jesus took bread and blessed and 
broke and gave it,” ete. This was a 
regular Jewish custom which was per- 
formed by the head of the house or 
chief person present. Compare Luke 
24:30. “This is my body.” The reader 
has to choose here between the Roman 
Catholic view of actual change, and the 
view which holds that the words mean, 
“represents or symbolizes my _ body.” 
There can be no doubt in the minds of 
those who believe in the spirituality of 
Christ’s teaching which is meant. 

27, 28. This again, was no new cus- 
tom, but an old one. The newness lies 
in taking the wine as a symbol of His 
blood “shed for many.” “Drink ye all 


of it.’ There was to be a common 
participation in the blessing. “Unto 
the remission of sins.” " R. V. 


29. The meaning of this verse is not 
clear. Possibly the meaning is, “He 
partakes of this supper, but it is His 
last. He is taking a solemn farewell.” 
Everything will be new in the kingdom. 

30. “Sung a hymn.” Probably the 
“Hallel,’? Psalms 115-118; or, possibly 
the Great Hallel, Psalm 136. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Without the spiritual communion, 
no outward communion is of any avail. 

2, The Christian’s communion with 
his Lord should be daily, hourly, not 
once a month or ence a quarter. 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this departrnent 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.J 


VOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 6, Igto. 
SECRETS OF HAPPINESS. 
Jos 5: 17-27; Prov. 3: 13-18. 

(CONSECRATION * MEETING. ) a 


’ DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. . 

Second-day, Tenth month 31. Happiness in 
God. Ps. 73: 23-28;. Neh. 8: 10. 

Third-day. In wisdom. Prov. 3: 13-26. 

Fourth-day. God’s love. 1 John 4: 18, 19; 
John 17: 26. 

Fifth-day. 

Sixth-day. 

Seventh-day. 
I-III. 


Helping others. John 13: 12-17. 
Christ’s recipe. Matt. 5: 3-12. 
David’s experience. Ps. 32: 


Happiness is by many men reckoned 
to be a result of having. The “three 
wishes” that they would like to have 
granted are wishes for increase of pos- 
sessions. ‘They think that if only this 
or that were theirs to use or to hold, 
their happiness would be assured. But 
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the fables of granted wishes are full 
of the truth that dispels such mistaken 
notion; for while poverty is hard to 
bear, riches do not of themselves make 
life pleasant. 

Inertness is not happiness, and the 
man or woman w ho has no stimulating 


‘purpose in life is not in line for any such | 


ves Te ae of active quality as is indi- 
catea by the word happiness. It 
ot mere satisfaction or ease or comfort, 
but is an inner sense of fit adjustment 
and action in liries of useful exercise 
of the powers with which we are 
endowed. The nature of man is com- 
parable to a bubbling spring or run- 
ning brook far more than to a stagnant 
pool. 

“No man can be happy without exer- 
-cising the virtue of a cheerful industry 
or activity. No man can lay in his 
claim to happiness, I mean the happi- 
ness that shall last through the fair 
run of life, without chastity, without 
temperance, without sobriety, without 
economy, without self-command, and, 
consequently, without fortitude: and, let 
me add, without a liberal and forgiving 
spirit.” This is not the world’s prescrip- 
‘tion, but it is not the spurious coin of the 
world that is proposed as_ reward. 


is 


‘Christ in the sermon on the Mount pro- | 
but | 


nounced one paradox after another, 
in them we have the authoritative 
declaration of the method of happiness; 
and after all the 
turns out to be less than the cost of the 
fraudulent imitation. 

The quest of happiness too often fails 
‘because of the failure to be prepared 
subjectively. A violin that longed for 
the thrilling touch of the master’s bow 
‘but that had no preparation of form and 
strings and inward quality would but 
-disappoint and be itself disappointed if 
-ever the master should strive to grant 
its desire. 


‘the events of our lives means of happi- 
ness, we have not far to go to find it; 
‘but if we are without it, no world-wide 
‘search will bring happiness to 
hearts. They who of Arthur’s knights 
saw the Holy Grail were they for whom 
it was by what they were; to some the 
voices came, “It is not for thee,” and 
+o them no outward striving availed 
anything. The last beatitude our Lord 
‘pronounced upon His disciples (John 
13:17) was conditioned on the spirit 
of service, of faithful obedience lead- 
ing to activity, and of humility that 
leads to greatness. 


(Continued from page 678.) 
city, and the gift of compassion will be 
‘kept burning. 

Fourthly, we must “pray without ceas- 
ing.” We must so dispose our souls 
toward heaven that the breath of God 
can blow upon us continually. If we 
drop prayer we shut out the moving air; 
when we take up our abode in Lotus 
land, our finer passions cool, and —all 
the noblest passions fall to sleep. 

And lastly, we must offer the sacrifice 
of praise. A thankful spirit supplies 
mystic oxygen to every sacred flame. 
‘The really thankful heart is never nar- 
cotized by the unfriendiy forces in its 
surroundings. 

“Keep thy spirit wakeful 
With a thankful Psalm.” 
T. H. Jowett, in British 
Congregationalist. 


cost of the genuine | 


If we have within ourselves | 
the transmuting capacity that makes of | 


our | 


An ‘old lady, traveling for the first 
time in a large city, saw a glaring sign 
on the front of a high building, which 
read, “The Smith Manufacturing Co.” 
As she rerpeated it aloud slowly, she 
remarked to her nephew: “Lawsy 
mercy! Well, I’ve heard of Smiths all 
my life, but I never knew before where 
they made ’em.” 


“Have ye iver noticed how a crab does 
be walkin’ backwards most ay th’ time? 
Well, accordin’ to th’ laws ay 
‘twill only be a matther av time till 
they'll be gettin’ heads on th’ other ind 
to be seein’ where they're goin.’ ‘Tis 
that makes ivvolution. Nature 
is a wonderful thing when ye come to 


study it.’—From Charles D. Stewart's 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN roto. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, paige: Pa. 


TRUSTEES cOEy BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING — 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 
AsaS8. WiNG, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 


L. HoutirncswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 
Ricuarp J. Wuire, 10 South St., Baltimore, 


Md., Treasurer. 
Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ALBERT F. N. HAMBLETON, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Appi1son W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 
Joun H. Jonnson, Richmond, Ind. 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


nature, | 


Our Day-and-Night 
Mail Order Service 


Not content with the best all- 
day service for mail orders, which 
has resulted in the development of 
a system in advance of the best 
that our experts have been able to 
find in stores elsewhere, we have 
added an ALL-NIGHT SERVICE 
(excepting from midnight Satur- 
day to midnight Sunday). By far 
the larger portion of mail reaches 
the Philadelphia Post-office during 
the night hours, and while the city 
sleeps our mail order clerks are 
busy preparing orders for early 
morning shipment. This enables 
us to advance by several hours the 
time of shipment, and in some 
cases an entire day can be saved. 

Helpful alike to patrons from 
city and country, who order 
merchandise either by mail or 
telephone. 


STRAW BRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Suet Aare os 


The provident {Liane and Trust. Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dent. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVI T.. RUK 
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FINANCIAL 


[ayy Farm MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect-and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improveca farms in Indiana, O: and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
| inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
! cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long ud suc- 
‘ cessful experience. References furnished, 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


a LF TONES <= 4. 
VINELUTS NW. Con 10°" 8 ARCH 
COLOR WORK fF HILADEL PHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
S MINEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
4(7 Lippincett Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


{ Bell, Walnut 32-10 


TELEPHONES 4 Keystone, Race 70-09 


Williams, “= Ks 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art.Brown Doubletone ink, from engray- 
ings made from wash drawings 


Two Friends in Gallery—Men 7. Haverford Meeting 

Two Friends in Gallery—Women House 

On the W ay to Meeting —Group 8. The Bride 

The Quilt ing Party 9. Exhortation 

Knitting ro Mother and Children 

Birming ham Meeting House 11. Historic Phi adelphia 
(The set of 77. postpa id, 30 cents.) 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
By mail, add tc for each lot of five cards or less 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kine of Printirg 


921 Filbert Street ei} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wall Parers---All Grades | 


Windcw Shades rade to or¢er 


S. F. BAIDERSTON’S SONS 
$02 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
"“  Custem of Frierds specially solicited 
FFIL THCNE 


BOOKS: TO BE USED 


SOME BOOKS ARE MADE TO BE READ, OTHERS TO BE USED 


inane Lhe Garden Primer 


PRIMER Is a hand-book of practical information for the beginner 
7 covering every branch of the subject from preparing the 
soil to the gathering of fruit and flowers. While dealing 
with first principles it gives much of interest for the ad- 
vanced gardener. A beautiful 
16mo. volume with half-tone 


illustrations. 
Cloth; =.) naan 21500 me: | GREAT PICTURES 
GRACE TABOR , (postage 8c. extra) A ag MORALTEACHERS 
AND tee 8 sis 


“GARDNER. TEAEL 


= 
Henry E-Jackson 


Great Pictures 
as Moral Teachers 


Twenty of the world’s great masterpieces each represented 

by an engraving with its religious significance interpreted 

by a lover of art. A book with interest and inspiration 
on every page. 


Cloth (postpaid), $1.50 


Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
sammie, Encyclopedia 


HANDY = fs | Combined Dictionary, Concordance, Subject Index, 
BIBLE. = ‘al and Complete Teachers’ Helps to the study of the Bible, 
under one alphabetical arrangement. Illustrated with 
half-tones, numerous line engravings and maps. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, with Patent Thumb 
Index (postpaid), $1.50 


International Teachers’ Bible 


Containing this Handy Bible Encyclopedia and Concordance 
under one alphabetic arrangement, large, clear type, self-pro- 
nouncing, bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk headband and marker, extra 
grained lining. 


Silk sewed (postpaid), $2.80 


The New Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionary 


Entirely new and down to date. The most complete 
and modern hand dictionary published. 1000 pages. In 
convenience of size, fullness of contents and logical 
arrangement it is especially adapted to every-day use. 


Cloth, Indexed (postage 15c. extra), $1.00 


THE PEERLESS SELF=-PRONOUNCING 
VEST=POCKET DICTIONARY 


Thirty thousand words and their meanings. 
Morocco, gilt edges, indexed (postpaid), 25¢ 
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OMETIMES in the fret and strain of souls we forget 
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Events and Comments 


An appeal has gone out from the 


representative committee of the Peace | 
organizations in the United States to | 


the several religious denominations, ask- 
ing that the third First-day in Twelfth 
month be observed as “Peace. Day.” 


‘The government officials are entering 
upon the Postal*Savings Bank project 
with extreme caution. One small town 


for each Staté‘lias been selected for try- | 


ing the undértaking before it is. ex- Saturday Evening. Post, Scrap-Book, St. 


tended. 


Six billion’ board feet of lumber, 
valued at~ about: $25,000,000, was des- 


toyed inthe recent forest fires upon 
the national forests:in’ Montana and north 
ern Idaho. The total area burned over 


n} this one ‘district was put at 1,250,000 


acres. 


~The record for high flying in an aero- 


¥ 


16 to 20, 1910. A prominent aspect of 
this conference will be its missionary 
interest. Mere than ft00.missionaries 
have signified their intention of attend- 
ing. 

Besides missions the Conference will 
deal with national and municipal life and 
their relation to the liquor traffic, the 
Sabbath, universal peace, evangelism and 
equally important topics. Delegates will 
come not only from mission boards and 
general church assemblies, but from all 
classes of organizations for social and 
civic betterment, congregations and 
young people’s Christian organizations. 

Applications should be made to the 


| general superintendent of the National 


Reform Association, J. S. Martin, 603 
Publication Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The selection of magazines that boy- 
cott liquor advertising is becoming easier 
from year to year. Many of our best 
periodicals now refuse to accept such 
advertisements. Among the leading 
magazines in this list are the following: 
All Story, American Boy,- American 
Magazine, American Review of Reviews, 
Arena, Argosy, Century, Circle, Collier's, 
Country Life in America, Current Liter- 
ature, Delineator, Designer, Everybody’s 
Magazine, Garden Magazine, . Good 
Housekeeping, Housekeeper, Housewife, 
Ladies’, Home Journal, Ladies’ World, 
Literary Digest, Living Age, McClure’s 
Magazine, Modern Priscilla, Munsey’s 
Magazine, ‘New, Idea-Woman’s Maga- 
zine, New. England’ Magazine, Ocean, 
Outlook, | Railroad’ Man’s Magazine, 


Nicholas, Suburban Life, Success Maga- 


. 


zine, Uncle. Remus’s Magazine, Woman's 


-Home Companion;,;\Woman’s Magazine, 


World To-day, Youth’s Companion. 


, ee cera ree Ay 
The social rise of the farmer, accord- | 


ing to Cotrell’s Magazine, ‘came with the 
rural telephone about twelve years’ ago. 
With the coming of the telephone, 


f city hucksters and .stock buyers found it 


plane was broken twice last .week, by _, 


Ralph Johnstone, who soared to . the 


height of 7,303 fect on Third-day, and | 


to a height of 8,441 feet on Sixth-day. 
The feat requires considerable physical 


endurance owing to extremes of tem- | 


perature. 


For a week after the contestants 
in the balloon race starting from St. 
Louis the 18th ult., considerable anxiety 
was felt ior two of them, whose where- 
abouts was unknown. They were sup- 
posed to have. perished in’ northern 
Canada. Considerable rejoicing. there- 
fore, was manifested when the men 
turned up at Chicoutimi, Quebec. They 
hal Janded their balloon safely on an un- 
known mountain about 50 miles north 
of Chicoutini and had made their way 
back to civilization with comparatively 
little suffering, although they spent some 
nights in a snow storm without covering. 
Their balloon, America 2d, was the win- 
ner in the race, having traveled 1,350 
miles from the starting point. This is 


the longest distance traveled in a balloon. | 


The Werld’s Conference on the Chris-- | 


tian Principles of Civil Government will 
meet in Philadelphia, Eleventh month 


inipossible to trim the farmers any ‘more. 
The farmer, rather than accept a -huck- 
ster’s. statement” of* the price of. pro- 
visions, would 'verify his price offer ‘over 
a telephone. . Any horse buyer who goes 


into. a. country. district after animals. for 


transfer companies ‘or large delivery 
systems will, tell you that the minute 
they appear every pound of horse flesh 
in the county will jump 20 per cent.— 
simply, the ‘farmers tip it off toi each 
other over.:telephones. 

‘In every county, seat nowadays there 
are two or. three young fellows, usually 
reporters on country newspapers, who 
make a little money on the side by‘ havy- 
ing a list of telephone subscribers to a 
news service on the line leading out into 
the country. Eevery night they will 
call up, give the national and interna- 
tional news.of the day in bulletin form, 
and the baseball scores. 

Take a big news story like the recent 
attempted assassination of Mayor Gay- 
nor, or the result of the Jeffries-Johnson 
fight, and it is known on a farm eight 
miles from a county seat as soon as it 
is in a city. 

F. H. Newell, Washington, D. C., 
director of the United States reclama- 


tion service, has been making a tour of 
the government irrigation works in the 


} 


| 


Curtains — 
Drapery Fabrics 
for Beautifying the Home 


Whether it be Curtains ready to hang, 
or fabrics for Curtains and Draperies, this 
Store is foremost in this City. This posi- 
tion we have maintained undisputed for 
some years. Every good style of Curtains 
in weave and color that may be depended 
upon. EVERY FABRIC from the inex- 
pensive, yet artistic, to the most costly and 
correspondingly richand elegant. For effec- 
tive, yet not costly Curtains and Draper- 
ies, We suggest your consideration of— 


Sundour Fadeless Fabrics 


They are highly decorative; are in so 
many colors that they lend themselves to 
any decorative harmony; and are quite 
inexpensive. See especially the Mission 
patterns and imitation stencil effects. Two 
weights for the various requirements of 
doorways, alcoves, windows, and for all 
styles of furnishing in various rooms of 
city or country homes. 

BRING US YOUR DECORATIVE 
PROBLEMS; . let; our experts suggest 
means of attaining certain desired effects 
within specific cost limits. Or let us sug- 
gest an entire new decorative scheme. 

/ ) > Third Floor, West 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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‘West, including’ the greatest of them all, a. 


the Gunnison tunnel in Colorado. ‘That 
tunnel is now being lined and the water 
rights adjusted. “It is expected that»the. ; 
government will be paid back the money 
expended in this big engineering feat 


through yearly instalments during the |» 


next ten years. The work now being 
done in the West by the reclamation 


service is to cost $6,208,000. . Director : :: 


Newell states that the money invested : 
in these projects is-sure to be returned, 
as not one of them has proved a ‘failure’ ’ 
and the land benefited’ has increased in 
value between 400 and 500 per centrwit 


is planned to spend about © $7,000,000, — 


more next year, most of which will be 
applied to undertakings already in prog- 
ress. The great Roosevelt dam_in_, 
Arizona is now being finished, and: has 


stored enough water to save $1,000,000: * 


worth of crops. In New Mexico, work: 
is being done on the foundations for the 


Rio-Grande dam, which will be a tre- — 


mendous project, and in Wyoming the 
Shoshone dam, said to be the highest 
in the world, has been finished, as well 
as the Pathfinder dam and the Path- 
finder dike. In’ Utah; the ‘department 
is pushing the Strawberry tunnel, whieh 


will take water from the Strawberry te 


valley to the Spanish Fork valley, and 
reclaim many thousands of acres. 


_ Another tie which should further 
international good-will between the 
United States and Germany is the 


Amerika-Institut which has been es- 
tablished in the royal library build- 
ing at Berlin, Germany. In setting 
forth the 


(Continued on page 7o7.) ..... 


purpose of the (Institute, ~ 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE NEW QUAKERISM. methods of the other Churches, is on its way, however 
R. W. Kelsey. has recently given, in our columns, | tnconscious of it, to merge itself into the form of 


avery clear and impartial review of two types of 
Quakerism which ealled, 
and “conservative.” 


were. there respectively, 
“progressive” 
as he pointed out, the natural product of existing con- 
They both of the 
Quakerism of the seventeenth century, so different 


from it that George Fox would have difficulty in 


They were both, 


ditions. are transformations 


recognizing either as his child, but, nevertheless, 
they are both legitimate offspring of that great move- 
ment which he initiated. No spiritual movement 
ever stays the same through its historical course. It 
zig-zags, like a tacking ship, now toward one far 
extreme and toward another, while ever and 
anon persons of insight endeavor to bring it back 


but 


now 


to its primitive purity. They endeavor, I say, 


they never succeed, for every 


spiritual movement must express itself not in the 
language and ideas of an earlier time, but in the 


language and ideas of the present generation—fo 
remain the same is to be dead. 

Whether we want to or 
“vestore” primitive Quakerism ; 
sweeping on to a “new Quakerism.” 
tion for us is, What will it be? for it will be very 
largely what we make it. We can say with certainty 
that it will not be either of those types which Rayner 
Kelsey described. Unless “conservative Quakerism” 
undergres a profound awakening and transformation, 
it will die out and cease to be. It cannot be con- 
tinuously passed on in its sameness, unless, contrary 
to expectation, the shadow turns back on the dial, 
as in the days of Hezekiah. However lovely it may 
be in many of its aspects, and however suited it may 
have been to the conditions of spiritual life in a 
former period, change or cease 
to be. | 

But the type there described : 
equally doomed. 
this busy world as a separate body unless it succeeds 
in seizing and embodying some central truth or cen- 
tral practice which the other denominations either 
miss altogether or under-emphasize. A Quakerism 
which is satisfied with the theological systems of 
the other Churches and which adopts the pastoral 


not, shall never 


we are inevitably 


we 


it must now either 


“progressive” is 


No a ae can live on in 


living, ministering 


The main ques- 


T do 


not, therefore, look for a permanent Quakerism of 


Christianity which it is step by step adopting. 
either of these types. Even-a half-prophet can follow 
the eurve to its terminus. 

What I do look for and pray for, and have in some 
measure worked for, is a new-old Quakerism which 
has in it an onward life that shall make it truly pro- 
eressive, and which shall at the same time have a 
grasp of an eternal spiritual truth that shall make it 
truly conservative and abiding. The central truth 


which our fathers discovered, lived by, and suffered 


| for, was that religion to be real must be the life of 


God experienced in the life of man. It does not 
consist in holding a set of views—that they called 
“notional religion’’—it consists in a personal dis- 
covery of God, 
through a Christ who is now alive, a personal victory 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, inwardly 
revealed. That was their center. In that faith they 
lived, and for it many of them died. The certainty 
of that truth made all outward ordinances useless 
and meaningless, and it made worship in spirit: and 


a personal deliverance from sin 


| in truth—worship in heart-—the all-important thing 


in public mectings. 

It is to that central truth that we must again rally. 
‘To it we must be loyal, and around it we must build 
our new Quakerism. The human soul can find ‘God 
now and live upon Him as its one supreme’ need. 
That is to be our experience and that is to be our 
At the same time we shall value -every- 
thing—the Scriptures, the historical Christ, the vis- 
ible Church, the gathered body of doctrinal truth, 
the succession ‘of saints and teachers—everything 
which helps the soul to make its own first-hand dis- 
covery of God and His sufficient salvation. And our 
new Quakerism will learn again to emphasize com- 
munion with God—the joy of personal worship. - It 
will cultivate the listening ear and provide for the 
hush of spirit which is essential for hearing Him. 

Then in all its methods our new Quakerism will 
be modern and progressive. If it has truth to impart, 
it will learn how to do it effectively, not as one that 
beateth the air. No way of passing on truth is 
“sacred”; the best way is the way which actually 


testimony. 
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passes it on without spilling it or allowing it to get 
cold! So, too, with all the work of the Church in 
every department of its outreaching service. It 
The Church has 
enormous social tasks to face, and they cannot be 
done by old and antiquated methods. The sooner 
we adopt intelligent and efficient ways of doing God’s 
work, the more we shall honor Him. 

Some of my correspondents have supposed that 
when I wrote my editorial letter from the fog-bank 
I was discouraged. 
discouraged. 


must be modern and progressive. 


I was not then and am not now 
I was only serious, being under a deep 
sense of what lies before us to be done. I believe 
that a new Quakerism of mighty power and signifi- 
cance is possible in the time now stretching before 
us. My only wonder is whether we really want it 
and are ready to face the cost of achieving it. 


R. M. J. 


A NEUTRAL ZONE. 

Shortly after the United States acquired the 
Louisiana territory, and while Mexico was still a 
part of Spain’s colonial empire, an interesting agree- 
ment was entered into by the United States and 
Spain in order to avoid the danger of a conflict over 
the disputed boundary of Texas. <A wide strip of 
territory between two rivers was set apart as a neutral 
zone. Neither nation was to allow its troops to enter 
that territory. The Spanish soldiers must remain 
beyond the western border of it, and the Americans 
must halt at its eastern bound. In this way the 
danger of conflict was avoided until the boundary 
was settled by a definitive treaty a dozen years later. 

There is a similar boundary issue in life. Well 
over on one side are the thoughts and deeds that by 
universal consent are the stuff from which the white 
life is made. Away to the other side lie myriad 
things that belong to the black life. But instead of a 
sharp boundary line between, there is a wide, gray 
strip. Somewhere in this middle ground runs the 
boundary, straight or zigzag, between the good and 
the evil things. In this hazy territory lie a thousand 
little deeds that are forever in dispute. Good people 
differ as to the goodness or badness of these things. 
Here is a boundary line that has never yet been set- 
tled among men by a permanent treaty. 

One thing, though, is certain. The man who 
would make sure of the white life will keep well 
out of the gray strip of questionable ground. He 
will show enough statesmanship to keep away from 
the danger line. The disputed territory will be his 


neutral zone between the white life and the black life. 
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There is infinite pathos in the old, old story of 
the man who has been living close to the danger line, 
and suddenly, without ever expecting to do so, gets 
swept over the boundary, far into the territory of the 
black life. Almost all of us have known somebody 
like that, or at least we have read of the thing a 
hundred times in our daily paper. Somebody of 
high repute all at once lapses into immorality. Some 
man, noted for strict integrity in business life, is 
suddenly arrested for embezzlement. So the story 
goes. And the pity of it all is that it didn’t happen 
so suddenly after all. When the whole truth is out, 
we find that the man had been edging toward his 
destruction for years. He had been doing a host of 
little, compromising things that people either did not 
condemn or did not find out. He had formed the 
fatal habit of invading the neutral zone. 

There are two mighty reasons for respecting the 
neutrality of the gray strip. One is for the sake of 
ourselves. The man who has no neutral zone, who 
lives close up to the danger line, generally overlooks 
one consideration. Things go so well ordinarily that 
he does not count on the time of storm. He forgets 
that he has allowed himself no vantage ground to 
withstand a crisis shock. Then, when the great 
temptation comes, or the crushing sorrow, or the 
mastering doubt, when the storm breaks harder than 
he ever dreamed it would, the man is s swept far into 
the black lands of sin and despair. 

The second reason is for the sake of others. To 
be strong enough to help somebody else, one needs the 


virility that comes from a life pure white. The 
great, inspiring souls whose “strength is as the 
strength of ten” do not live lives of doubt. Such 


giants can. do more than stand alone—they are strong 
enough to help all mankind besides. 
Long ago a great Teacher was in conference with 


“a young man who was facing the serious issues’ of 


life. The young man was upright, prosperous and 
law-abiding. But the Teacher, as only He could, put 
His finger at once upon the weak spot in the young 
man’s life: He was rich, and he loved his riches. 
“Go, sell that which thou hast, and give to the poor,” 
said the Master. This has been described sometimes 
as a figurative statement. Some have advanced the 
idea that Jesus meant only that the young man should 
become more charitable and devote more of his wealth 
to the help of the needy. It seems to the writer that 
Jesus more likely meant just what He said. He saw 
that the young man would live near the danger line 
so long as he possessed wealth. Therefore, with the 


infinite love of a Saviour, He advised that he should 
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“put the widest possible zone between himself and the sar 1 


besetting sin, 

_ The message of the Master is the same to the 
young men of the twentieth century. Although 
Heaven hands down no certified list of the rightness 
or wrongness of a thousand little thoughts and deeds 
that lie in the hazy borderland between the white 
life and the black life, the call is to live within safe 
territory. | 

. If the life has been one of compromise, if it has 
not been just clear of spots, if it has not been strong 
enough to be of much help to others, if it has been 
weak enough to be unsafe in the crisis time, then, 
by the grace of the Lord Jesus and the power of 
His God, adopt the neutral zone. R. W. K. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


' The editor has so far recovered from his recent 


illness that he is able to resume his work on the 


paper. 


[For THr AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A MID-SUMMER DAY IN CANTON. 


BY WILLIAM W. CADBURY. | 


Another summer has come and is more than half 
over in this tropical land. Time is beginning to have 
its effect on me and I find that the temperature is 
not so hard to bear. When one expects a long series 
of hot days, it is easy to accept them as they come. 
From the Sixth month till the Ninth the thermome- 
ter usually reaches 90° in the shade about 11 A. M., 
and often remains at that point until 7 o’clock in the 
evening. It is not the excessively high temperature 
so much as its long continuance that makes Canton 
weather unpleasant. 

This summer I have remained at home and at work 
except for two weeks, so it may interest my readers 
to know how an ordinary day is spent here in the 
summer time, when all the students are away and 
most missionary work is at a standstill. Today has 
been a fair example of the average day’s routine. 

After breakfast there is correspondence to attend 
to, and then an hour and a half of Chinese study. 
At 10.30 our dispensary opens, and this is usually 
better patronized in the summer time than in the 
winter. Already I found the waiting-room full of 
men and women patients. Some are dressed i in rags, 
and some with barely enough clothing to cover their 
bodies. One does not often see the graceful long 
white shaam here, for almost all of these people from 
the neighboring villages are extremely poor. Today, 
however, there was one wealthy -man who brought 
his wife for examination. Last year we were called 
to Canton to attend her when she was very ill with 
Bubonic Plague. A few of. our women patients 
have bound feet, but this is also confined, as a rule, 
to the better class of patients. 

The druggist who dispenses all the medicines is 


‘only a short time ago in one day I obtained 16. 


an excellent speaker, and our dispensary opens with 
an address of about half an hour from him. He is 
especially successful with these ignorant village peo- 
ple, winning their attention by parable and: story. 
This morning, with great earnestness, he related the 
parable of the prodigal son. After an earnest prayer 
for the doctor and nurse and all those who were to 


wait on the sick, we started to see the patients. One 
by one they came i ered 
with ‘boils, a very common complaint; men and 


women in far advanced stages of consumption; an 
early case of leprosy; old and young with teeth to 
be pulled. Then a shoe merchant was brought from 
the city in a sedan chair. He had been paralyzed 
for two months and’ was suffering with a disease 
called Beriberi. We placed him with a few other 
men in our hospital, made of straw mats, and in two 
or three weeks he will probably be able to walk 
once more. There are many who come with sores 
and suppurating wounds of the legs, for these people 
wear no shoes or stockings and are frequently injur- 
ing their feet. There are many with diseases of the 
eyes. Then there have been a number of women 
and girls who wanted us to sew up their ears. All 
women in China wear earrings, and often they are 
very heavy so that they pull out the lobe of the’ ear 
and finally make a slit in it. One little girl turried 
up today with the earring holes in both ears quite 
pulled out, so that she could not wear either earring. 

There were 33 patients in all to be examined and 
treated. A fee of two cents is charged for the first 
visit, and for subsequent calls about one-half cent of 
United States money is charged. As a rule, they are 
extremely grateful and leave with a-bow and a 
“toh-tse,” or thanks. 

This summer there has been no doctor but myself 
on hand and our nurse has also been away, so that 
I have had to postpone the more serious oper ations 
until I had more assistance. 

After a busy morning of this kind of work, one 
feels a sense of satisfaction in the fact that what he 
has been able to do for these people, probably no one 
else would ever have done if he had not been here. 
At least this may be said to be true of the majority 
of the cases. 

After lunch another hour of language study, fol- 
lowed by an hour or two of study of the patients in 
the hospital. Very commonly a villager turns up 
asking that I buy some grave land of him. A large 
portion of the property that we are buying for our 
new hospital and medical school buildings is occupied 
by graves. Each grave brings about $1.25 in 
money, including labor of removing the bones and 
placing them in an earthenware jar, which in 
turn is placed in some other suitable burying-place. 
Before paying any money for these graves, it is very 
necessary to inspect the hole to be sure that the 
remains have been removed. This summer I have 
purchased more than 200 graves in this manner; 
This 
may seem very gruesome business, but in all of these 
eases the body was buried long ago, so that in some 


\ 
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cases the owners are quite lost. sight of " and. we 


simply hire a coolie to dig up the remains... The 
remainder of our property: is oceupied by ricefields, 

and, these are purchased in much larger tracts ata 
time and thus inyolye much less labor... By pur- 
chasing a number of graves this summer. | have 
secured sutticient land to erect the first wing of our 
new hospital, which we hope to begin within a few 
months, | 

Thus the days go by. Besides the other details, 
I keep house for a group of from five to ten 
of the foreign teachers at the college. In all these 
lines of work, one’s chief obstacle is his ignorance 
of the language, but, fortunately, hard work can over- 
come. that. 

The people are growing ‘to realize that the ‘ ‘foreign 
devil” is not always so Dlack as he is painted, and 
that the “Truth Doctrine,” as the Gospel message is 
called, is simple enough to be understood by. the 
humblest. But, alas, we who are working in China 
are.too few in “numbers. Only a small proportion 
of the many citizens of Canton can come within the 
reach of our influence. Whom shall we send to the 
remainder? One longs for the power of 100 imen 
to reach out into all the country around and teach 
and heal and preach till all these people know of the 
Life more abundant. 

Canton, China. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


_THE PARABLE*OF THE LEAVEN 


BY WM. P. ANGELL. 


Perhaps there are few if any of our Lord’s parables 
concerning the interpretation of which there i8 .a 
wider. difference of opinion than the parable ot the 
leaven. Many believe the world as a whole is grow- 
ing worse, and will until ,the second. adyent of our 
Lord, and. that the Church or Kingdom. is being 
leavened by. sin, and will be until that time. 

When Jesus said, “The kingdom of heayen is 
like leaven which a woman hid in three measures of 
meal until all was leavened,” He did not use the 
symbol of leaven in the same sense that it is used 
in other Scriptures, but in the sense of an all-pervasive 
influence. for good. No symbol more completely 
represents the onward march of Christ’s spirit and 
truth working through His Church for the conquest 
of the world. . We know that: other symbols are used 
by sacred writers in a seemingly contradictory way, 
Peter uses the lion to represent Satan; John, to rep- 
resent Christ. The lion’s destructiv eness serves 
Peter’s purpose, while its majestic and all-conquering 
power is what John has in mind. Jesus said to His 
disciples, “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees,” 
which was hypocritical and destructive; but the 


leaven of the Kingdom of Heaven was to be pure and. 
T think.this view accords with the Old - 


constructive. 
and New Testament prophecies concerning Christ’s 
Kingdom. Isaiah said it was to be a Kingdom of 
Peace, and men should learn war no more. Daniel 
said the Kingdom was-to be given to the saints of 


\ 


the Most High, that it should be everlastee and that 
all débats were to. serve and obey Him. ‘Jesus 
said to his disciples; “It is the Father’s 's good pleasure: 
to give you the kingdom,” and He prayed that they. 


and all of their followers should be so united that the: 


world might believe that He was the Christ....Paul, , 
assures. us that the prayer will, be answered, | for 
Christ shill reign until all of His enemies are sub- 
dued. ~ John tells us of the fulfilment of all pre- 
phecy. When the seventh seal was opened, he heard. 
great voices proclaiming that the kingdoms of this. 
world should become the kingdoms of our Lord and. 
ot His Christ, and He shone reign forever and ever.. 

In view of these wonderful decl arations it is well. 
to’ enquire through what may we expect this fulfil- 


ment. Surely through Christ, His disciples and. . 
followers: Sueh marvelous results are inconceivable: 


apart from the labors of any but consecrated and 
comparatively pure souls. There have always been 
more good people in the world than even the Elijahs- 
could see, yes, thousands of them, even during what 
are called the dark ages. 

If Christ prayed for the purity and solidarity of 
Tlis Chureh, we must look for an answer. That 
Christ has carried on His work through.a weak and 
imperfect Chureh we will not deny. This has been. 
true from the days of the apostles, but that his 
Church or Kingdom ever has been, is now, or ever 
will be pervaded by evil as the leaven. -pervades., the 
meal we. cannot beliey e, Those who. most loudly pro, 
claim the evils in the Church. are Church members. 
and would rightly resent being called impure, They 
are often the very ones who feel impelled to stay in 
it, that they may help leaven it with righteousness. 
If we hold insistently to the idea that leaven. is a: 
symbol of sin, the logical conclusion : is. that. the 
Church is a source of ‘contamination rather than. a, 
field for righteous effort. I come to the defense; ee 
those who stay in the Church. 

I believe the parable of the leayen is a. a great. pro; 
phecy, reaching down through the imperfect ages of. 
the Church to the millenial age of Christ’s perfect 
reign, and that it is a vivid picture of the. final - 
triumph of the Kingdom of Christ. over the world: r 
for which He died, I believe our Christ is seeing,the 
fruit of THis sacrifice and sacrifices as never before;. 
and rejoices in the progressive fulfilment of prophecy: 
with Joy unspeakable. . 

In view of the almost world-w ide missionary enter- 
prises and.the tremendous efforts put forth for the 
education of the masses and the vast sums of money: 
and consecrated effort expended to relieve suffering. 
of all kinds, even of the poor prisoners, who are con- 
sidered enemies ofthe Church and State; in view of 
the fact that,a new-vision of the fatherhood of God: 
and the brotherhood of man has inspired Christendom . 
to endeavor in all ways to make this world a good 
place to live in, let us be encouraged by the splendid 
optimism of Jesus, and say: The kingdoms of. this. 
world, shall become the kingdoms: of our Lord and 
of His Christ, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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eds aD CLOSING: OF A NEW JERSEY 
 “DRINKING-PLACE:' “ 


BY ANNA MAY PEMBERTON DE COU. 


( Continued from last week.) 
~ Tt was necessary to have the names of two per- 
sons as signers to the. petition. Two persons agreed 
to place their names upon it, but the wife of one of 


them gave such a discouraging view of the matter, 


we offered to get another person in place of her 
husband. When it came to this, however, he pre- 
ferred to have his name upon the paper. As, we 
walked away, the wife followed us to the gate and 
said: ‘‘We are doing this for the boys, you know.” 
They had four sons. . This seemed a good example 
of working under discouragements. If they were 
willing to help us when they had_so little faith, surely 
we should not count it hard to push forward when 
our faith in the consummation of results was so much 
stronger. 

A paper was aexyed on the hotel-keeper, charging 
him with breaking the law, two efficient attorneys 
were ‘employed, and the case was set to be tried on 
the 9th day of Ninth month at the Camden Court 
House. 

No sooner had, this ete place than. the men 
addicted to drunkenness, mentioned in the paper, 
began to disappear from ‘the neighborhood. One of 
them we were unable to locate until after the trial, 


when he came to. our house. Another one, an 
habitual, drunkard,. we found in a_ neighboring 
county. When we Bact him, he was sorting pota. 


toes.. He was a nice-looking man when not drinking. 
A.certain woman had told us about her: husband going 
up to the drinking-place | and getting drunk on First. 


day, ’ and. of her taking a as children and a. 


nephew with her and getting him out the ‘back way 
in the afternoon... We felt.that this would be valuable 


evidence in le oi to the first day of the week. 


The children. also gave evidence. But the - ‘family 


ciexppesrad suddenly and went: across to Pennsyl- 
We went to. Chester, Pennsylvania, to find 
them. We -consulted an old directory, and at last, 
located the mother of the man, but she declared that. 
It had been reported, that 
the man’s mother. was very ill and that they had. 


vant a, 


she had: not seem them. . 


gone to. her, on, that account. She seemed, however, 
to be in good. health, and. told us the name of her 
son’s wife’s sister and the name of the street she 
lived on, but said she did not know the number of 
the house. We took a trolley to/the street named, 
got. off, and walked a, littlhe way. We soon saw 
some children playing about a door. Here we found 
the family. The mother, told us they were coming 
home the 10th, which.was. the day after the trial, 
or that they might come: the pisaenoon of the day 
before that time: 

| The day of the trial,. ee eyed eh to 
drinking at the. place sung-boy, playing. the games. for 
drinks: A number. of: drinking.men gave evidence 
that helped to substantiate the charges of the peti- 
tioners. 


The witness we had subpoenaed in an - 


= ez 


! soit Bounty was in an fraeieatdd condition 
the morning of the'trial, and was taken in charge by 


the officers at Camden. After sobering up some- 
what, he was brought. into the court ‘room, and 
retuned again after being questioned ‘by the’ attor- 
neys. He testified to obtaining intoxicating drinks 
at. the place. In the afternoon we gave our evidence 
and the Law and Order League gave theirs. “When 
the hotel-keeper was called, He atkiidwladged to most 
of the charges. * The bar- tender, he said; was.in @ 
hespital- : : Hi ee Teese ot 
The result was a sweeping victory jm favor‘ of the 
maintenance of the law. But from the reports in 
the newspapers, you would not have known’ that the 
minors confessed, nor that the’keeper:'of the” place 
acknowledged to any of the charges made against him. 
They not pul failed to state the facts, but made up 
falsehoods, and by their misrepresentations, held up 
to scorn the efforts made in the interest of thé law 
and protection of the minors. * One »tould*=hardly 
realize that they were reporting the same trial had 
it not been that they used the names of. persons con- 
nected with the case. This’ shows the condition of 
the press in’some parts of the country-—how’ it will 
sacrifice truth. and’ substitute falsehood to uphold 
lawlessness, and ‘to what degree ‘it will stoop “when 
it. seems that lawlessness holds: the ‘balance of power: 
Many persons were’ in’ attendance at ‘the ‘triak 
Members ‘of the Society of Friends went ‘and: sit: alk 
day in the courtroom.: .Ministers:-and- members of 
other religious’ denominations’ were also. present. 
We never doubted the outcome: after the minows,aave 
their evidence: Notwithsanding: the!: areat«shadow 
that is hanging over New Jersey, :and: thé’ faeti that 
she isone of the three States ofitheUmion: that: lias 
no: kind: of provision made in. the»shape =f a) local 
Spaun law, the cause'is.not hopelessi) 6c: ssa 
When the news of the judge’s’ decision’ to: revoke 
the ‘license camé,.a great wave: of Joye swept over 
Haddonfield: and-teached to Moorestown, suchia’=we 
had never'seen since living in the Statesii Thel strong 
temperance sentiment seemed to find unilirnited’ satis- 
faction in the consummation of the work ‘so’ desirous 
were the people to see something done-on: the subjeet. 
~ One of the saddest: eoutditions revealed-at the trial 
was the fact that men: in the community whorwere 
on the township committee ‘and: the board -of .eduea- 


_ tion tried to testify in favor.of the drinking-place, 


in spite of the fact that. boys under: age had already 
testified to gambling and’ drinking swhich: “was in the 
strictest sense forbidden. by, the ° Taw: Thus, men 
who were supposed’ to hold ‘their positiéns: for the 
upholding of the laws and the education of theyouths 
of the community dared to assert their influence fot 
this law-breaking business, and not only used -their 
influence, but their’ offices as well, for. that purpose, 
and ‘thus placed themselves wig! the bide- oe lowe 
lessness. . 

New Jersey, of waht avail is thy fair namé,.-of 
what avail is thy fair early history, when: such things 
exist’? A State or!community: that will: not ‘proteet 
its youths in morals will inevitably suffer the conse- 
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quences. What will be the condition of the future 
citizenship if such things exist? . The time has come 
when men that uphold the laws should take in hand 
the government of the State. 

The enemy works while we sleep, and as long as 
the better element of a community closes its eyes to 
conditions, there will be no way of bettering them. 
Oh, for a voice to speak to the people, trumpet- 
tongued! Oh, for men that will get down and work 
among the people as Jesus did—true prophets to 
determine upon available means to better conditions! 

Tt is not enough that we attend our religious ser- 
vices and sleep ‘and lie comfortably down on our 
pillows at night, while the powers of evil go on 
with their degrading and demoralizing work and 
vice stalks about openly. It is not enough that we 
se ourselves unpolluted with some open sin. There 
is an active, aggressive work for us, and we shall not 
be clear until we have done everything i im our power 
to better the wrong conditions about us. 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


A QUAKER SETTLEMENT IN INDIANA. 

[Seldom do we reprint an article from an agricil- 
tural or a livestock journal, but the following, which 
appeared in a recent number of the Breeder’s eee 
wilh be of interest to many of our readers... It was 
writer by a staff correspondent, Joseph EK. . Wing, 
whe has sueceeded admirably in depicting some of 
the ideal aspects of rural Quakerism.—Ep. | 
. Men, women and God’s green earth, how mingle 
them, how proportion them? (In what way can men 
and women make the earth a better place? In what 
way can the green earth make the men and women 
better, happier beings? Is not this the problem that 
was set for us when Adam was placed in the garden ? 

There is a little’ corner of the earth in western 
Indiana which few travelers have seen, for few indeed 
are the trains that pass through that region, and no 
great transcontinental road goes that way. It is a 
bit of land that, seemingly, God -has set apart from 
the rest of the earth. Not that it is more fertile 
than other lands—it is not. ‘The trees of the ancient 
forests that oceupied it were of beech, maple and oak ; 
the underlying rocks were of seen ttetiones It is a land 
of ttle, swelling hills and wide, smoothly sloping 

valleys. Streams meander through this land, and 

have there eroded deep and darksome ravines that 
have in them ferns and hemlocks and cool shadows 
and clear, running water. It is a gentle land, in the 
mam, with no bold or prominent features—a land of 
eloyer meadows, or corn and pastures and cows. It 
is a land with good roads, little traveled, where often 
there are little strips of bluegrass between the wheel 
tracks and the horse track—a land of small farms 
and farm homes deeply loved, where men cut down 
the weeds along roadsides, plant hedges and keep 
them trimmed, with not one grand mansion nor one 
hovel. 

There was once a colony of Friends in North Caro- 
jina. Friends are commonly called Quakers by the 


ea ee 


These Carolina Friends concluded to 
remove to the Northwest. An abhorrence of slavery 
was one compelling motive. They came to this land 
and found it good; they settled it and built the small 
village of Bloomingdale. They found a glorious 
forest of beech trees at the village site and built their 
meeting-house therein. Afterward they built a 
school, which grew until it became the Bloomingdale 
Academy, The fame of this backwoods academy has 
gone out over the land. It has made men. Some of 
the men who have been leaders among us have come 
from that little hamlet, from that sequestered school 
nestling among the great beeches on the cool and 
shaded campus. ° 

However, all things shane: in this world! and 
change came to the Bloomingdale Academy. : Go 
today to the meeting-house and -you will find within 
elegant seats of polished oak and a piano in one 
corner. That piatio in the meeting-house is sug- 
gestive of how, in spite of us, changes come. The 
black bonnets that once the women wore and the garb 
peculiar to men of the Friend belief have gone. 
The things of the inner life remain. There is yet 
the serious, straightforwardness of the Friend and 
the tr uthfulness, the plain speaking, but the old, dis- 
Roe dress has gone, and that is well today. 
And yet <I can believe that there must have been 
distress in some hearts when the tinkle of the piano 
was first heard within the meeting-house walls. 

The academy, after a while, languished... It was 
from need of a man, I imagine, a man strong and 
serene, purposeful and able to compel by force of his 
very righteousness. Meanwhile the men and women 
who had gone forth into the world from Bloomingdale 
remembered, even as the captive children of Israel 
remembered Jerusalem. They wished, many of 
them, to return and to rebuild the walls, but the way 
did not seem clear. The opportunity awaited the 
coming of the right man. In fulness of time the 
right man appeared. He had left the Bloomingdale 
Academy in early manhood and gone to schools of 
higher instruction.» He had studied in the greatest 
universities of the land. He had for years taught 
in one of the greatest universities. He had lived 
long in cities and had traveled far. All this life, all 
this learning, all this observation and experience had 
only convinced him the more that Bloomingdale was 
the one thing worth while, Bloomingdale and what 
Bloomingdale stood for, the one thing in the world 
worth living for, the thing alone that would solve 
some almighty, serious problems of living in the 
world. 

* That man was William Hill, long a professor in 
the University of Chicago. To him the vision opened 
up of a united purpose in farm life at Blooming- 
dale—a lot of men combined and working for better 
things, then a school there that would take hold of 
the young folk and lead them along right paths, a 
sane and sensible school that would train the hand 
and eye and mind, make boys think and know and 
work for the joy of working, make gentle men and 
gentle women who know how to live in the world and 


outer world. 
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make the world happier, more beautiful, more serene, 
fertile and productive. So William Hill came home 
to Bloomingdale and with his friends there talked the 
matter over. ‘These people are born co-operators, 
~ especially when it is a matter that leads to righteous- 
ness; they listened willingly and agreed to go into 
the work. 

Roughly, here is what the people have done: A 
certain number of farmers have bound themselves 
to co-operate in farm building and farm improvement 
work, under the advice and guidance of the teachers 
at the academy and such experts as may be called in. 
They agree to co-operate to beautify their farms, 
homes and grounds. They agree to help support the 
academy. The academy is putting in a new course 
of study. First, the rooms are being made sweet, 
clean and beautiful. There will be taught the princi- 
ples of agriculture, the use of tools, the training of 
the hand and eye as well as the training of the mind; 
for the girls, the arts of the housewife, or domestic 
science. 

William Hill comes down from the University of 
Chicago to help.. Mrs. Hill, herself a teacher of 
renown, comes to be principal of the school. They 


have brought from England a young man, Thomas. 


Sykes, skilled in the arts of the gardener, a man noted 
in England for the prizes that he has won with fruits 
and flowers. Mr. Sykes will give his whole heart to 
making the region about Bloomingdale a real paradise 
with its fruits and flowers, its smooth roadsides, its 
well-kept farmers’ gardens, its lawns and flowers. 
Will it work out? Mr. Sykes has already had his 
coat off the whole summer long. He has gone to 
this garden and to that in country and village, taken 
the children in hand and helped them plan and plant 
and ._prune. Maybe sometimes the farmer or the 
farmer’s wife rebelled a bit and said, “No; I will 
not take out that old tree, if it is seraggly and dying. 
IT am accustomed to it; let-it stay. I will make a 
plan of my own.”’ What of it? The new plan was 
an improvement, very likely, and something was 
done. The children like genial Mr. Sykes and work 
well with him. It is only yet.in the beginning, but 
what a brave beginning! And already the tempter 
has appeared and offered sturdy Tom twice and more 
what he is receiving at Bloomingdale if he will 
give his skill and expertness to commercial ventures, 
but, typical of the spirit of the place, he steadfastly 
refuses, 

Later the manual training teacher will go to each 
farm which sends a child and will say to the child 
and its parents, “What would you like done? Is 
it to repair that old milkhouse? Is it a new gate 
and posts? Is it a back porch or a flour bin? We 
are here; we have the tools; we will do it.” Then 
he shows the child how to make the plans, to make 
bills of material and to do the work. They work 
together, and the neighbors’ children, taught at the 
academy, come in to help. Did ever you hear of 
better, more practical training than that? 

And on the farms, experiment is to be made with 
goils, with carbonate of lime, with cows (already 


/more patient ? 


of them are pretty well kept. 


good sign of right living. 


we now do ?” 


there is the beginning of a notable colony of Guern- 
seys and many good Shorthorns), and alfalfa is com- 
ing. They already know how to grow great corn. 
They make money enough as it is. Some are build- 
ing new, commodious, beautiful homes, but in all 
that region I saw no hint of self-seeking or greed. 
It seems a brotherhood, a leaguing together of patient 
men and calm-faced women for the good of all, for 
the uplifting of their part of the world. 

I sat in the meeting-house and looked long at the 
people assembled. What is there in the beliefs of 
the Friends that keeps women serene, calm, strong 
with the strength of honest womanhood? What is it 
about the belief of the Friends that makes men more 
unhurried, unworried, calm, purposeful, more loving, 
Why are even the little children of 
the Friends different, less uneasy, restless, more 
serene, smiling, happier ? 

It all comes back to me as I write, the wonder of 
it; men, women and God’s green earth, mingled 
properly, with labor enough and love with the labor, 
with thinking enough and power to put thought into 
action, living on farms, making them fertile, making 


them beautiful, working enough and not too much, 
bringing little children into the world and teaching 


them how to live in it. Not for money making, not 
to “sell out”? and ‘move on,” but for life, for living, 


for loving, for work. 


I visited many farms near Bloomingdale. Most 
All of them, except 
those along the Wabash, need more carbonate of lime. 
The gravel of that land is commonly of granite. 
Some of the people have built sleeping porches—a 
When I had finished my 
round, men came to me gravely to ask, “What shall 
I reflected long and replied: ‘Build. 
Build cottages where laborers may live. You work 
hard enough; you can do no more until you have 
more labor. That you can not have until you have 
houses for laborers. It is hard to do your work better 
than you are now doing it until you have more 
laborers. Then you can cultivate your corn better 
than you now do; you can get out the manure more 
promptly; you can fertilize the pastures, lime the 
fields, mow the roadsides, do a hundred things that 
now you must leave undone. Build, each of you, a 
neat and comfortable cottage for a laboring man. 
You will get him, sure as the birds will come where 
a nesting place is put up for them.” 


KANSAS FRIENDS AND THE RICHMOND 
DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


To tHE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have been asked by some Friends to furnish THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND and The Evangelical Friend a copy of the 
minute of Kansas Yearly Meeting, touching the Declara- 
tion of Faith, etc., and to set forth some of the reasons that 
prompted our action concerning this matter at the present 
time. In compliance therewith I send you the accompanying 
article hastily prepared, which I submit to you for publication 
if in your judgment it is worthy a place in your columns. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpMUND STANLEY. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting in its recent session 
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(1910), by practically a unanimous vote, approved 
of, and made a matter of record, the following expres- | 
sion concerning an important part of the constitution 
and discipline under which it is now operating and 
by which it expects its subordinate meetings to be 
governed : “ 

Minute of the yearly meeting: “As we understand 
there is some uncertainty as to the exact status of 
the letter of George Fox to the Governor of the Bar- 
badoes and of the declaration of. faith (issued by 
the Richmond Conference of 1887) as printed in our 
discipline (see pages 11 to 40), the yearly meeting | 
deems it right to re-state at this time that, under its 
action of 1900 as per Minute No. 28, these were 
incorporated with and therefore are to be considered 
as component parts of the constitution and discipline 
of the American yearly meetings of- Friends.” 

The minute to which reference is made (No. 28 of 
Minutes of 1900, page 20) contains the following: 
“The meeting, by a practically unanimous voice, 
decided to adopt it [the constitution and discipline } 
at this time, it being understood that the last para- 
graph of its Section 3 on ‘Belief,’ under Chapter I, 
incorporates with it the declaration of faith idéued 
by the Richmond Conference in 1887 and the letter 
otf George Fox to the Governor of the Barbadoes in 
LO Ak” 

There has recently been published in Tur Amert- 
cAN Frranp a most comprehensive and valuable 
article on the history of our constitution and disci- 
pline, written by one conversant with every step. in 
its development, as well as with every declaration of 
truth contained in it. A new generation has come 
on to take part in the activities of the Church since 
matters began to take shape for the unification of the 
American yearly meetings, culminating finally in the 
organization of the Five Years’ Meeting and the 
adoption of the uniform discipline for their guidance 
and government. 

Fearful that we might be led into something like 
credal bondage, some have looked with a desre ee of 
suspicion upon even a modest statement of the great 
religious truths for which we have stood before the 
workd through evil repute as well as through good 
repute. 

We believe: the custom of the early Friends in 


setting forth these fundamentals of Christian doc- 
Not only its | 
formative period, but every great crisis in the history | 
OE the Society of Friends in England and America | 

has been the occasion of a fresh and living declaration | 


trine is one worthy to be followed. 


of the foundation principles. of . Quakertén’ A 
striking illustration of this is found in the strong and 
emphatic ‘Declaration Minute’ 


the Old and New Testaments were disrupting Ameri- 
can yearly meetings and threatening the very exist- 
ence of our branch of the Church. In this hour of 
peril the parent yearly meeting sounded the alarm 
and used her powerful influence to stem the tide that 
threatened to sweep us from our feet. 


issued by lannen 
Yearly. Meeting in 1829, when the questions involving | 
the divinity of Christ and: the divine authority of 


i 
i 
' 
| 
| 


Old and New Testaments.” 
-our faith they quote: 
griefs and carried our sorrows.’ 
) the work which was given Him to do, He gave Him- 
self for us, 
tasted death for every man.’ 


vr oclam ation 


There was no uncertain sound in the words, “We 
feel ourselves called upon at this time to avow our 
belief in the inspiration and divine authority of the 
Of the foundation | of 
“Surely He hath borne our 
“Waving: finished 


an offering and a sacrifice to God. He 
“He is the propitiation 
for our sins.” “We have redemption through His: 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” “It is by the 
Lord Jesus Christ that the world will be judged in 
righteousness.” “All things were created by Him.” 


These are a very, few of the expressions and quota- 
tions put forth in a declaration of principles _ for 
which our branch of the Church stood, and they. con- 


stituted the rallying point for it in the hour of its: 
severest testing. 
As other questions have disturbed the Chureh from 


time to time—the question of “light, life and holi- 
ness being inherent by nature in the mind and heart 


of man”; the necessity of ‘shadows in the worship 
of God, ” ete.—the parent Church has spoken as 
| she was moved of thé Holy Ghost, and the wavering 


hosts have heard and heeded, and its enemy has been 
/ turned back like the Assyrian cohorts of old.” 


There must be a rallying point for the Churely 
today, and none promises more, none seems more 


nearly common ground, than those great declarations’ 
}of truth which “formed our common meeting - point? 
i ten years ago. 


Ret . . : 2% 3 hie 

Every Ghiristian organization must have some 
fundamental basis of doctrine and practice, which is 
the recognized symbol of belief for the unification of 


| its poethhers and churches, and especl ially as a‘ body" 


of Christian truth for the jnstruc tion and edification 
of all. 

The Society of Friends" has no creed Gb needs 
none, but it does have need of just these’ ‘dedlara! 
tions of truth and doctrine, that the world ° may ‘know 
that we stand for something, that we have ‘and hold’ 
certain settled - doctrines, ‘ands that we have a bond of * 
union by which we seek to attain unto the unity of 
the faith:and of the knowledge of the Son of ‘God- 

. The present: conditions make such’ a declaration” 
especially necessary. Every age of research, progress” 
and discovery, in which new facts and phases of 
truth are constantly flashed before men, is “also” 
unavoidably an age of “change and Wee of dowbt 
and disbelief. -In such a time the Society of Friends, 
which has ever held ‘only the simple, vital truths of © 
Christ and the Holy Scriptures, and eschewed credal 
tests and sectarian ordinances, has an unusnal 
responsibility for the clear, repeated. proclamation ° 
of their sound doctrines and moral principles. As 
has been stated, it has been the habit of Friends 


from the beginning to meet the exigencies of the hour 


with their declarations of faith, which have served 
the purpose of edification, as well as the purpose of 
to the aatid that the Society . of 
Friends is a constitutional body, diligently keeping 
the unity of the Spirit in the midst of a divided 
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Christianity, and that they are devoted to our One 
Saviour and Lord with one faith and one baptism 
into the one body.. Thus all may know that in these 
clear, fairly comprehensive Christian truths the 
Society of Friends is united, and that her repre- 
sentative teachers and officers substantially accept 
and maintain them, although no one is required to 
subscribe to them as to a formal creed. 

Both the character and the history of the Rich- 
mond declaration of faith peculiarly fit it for the 
present need. It originated in the emergency of 
sacramental tendencies just when Protestant Chris- 
tians generally were coming to appreciate Friends 
non-sacramental, positively spiritual. views of the 
Gospel. It was issued by the most representative 
conference of Friends ever assembled, and is, provi- 
dentially, the most comprehensive and’ generally 
acceptable declaration of faith so far issued. | It has 
been almost universally recognized as embodying the 
historical, fundamental beliefs of Friends. Only 
those Friends who have had private interpretations 
to urge and those who raise the false and, for 
Friends: utterly irrelevant objection to creed have 
seriously opposed it. In one form or another, 
practically all American yearly meetings promptly 
approved this declaration of faith, and some adopted 
it. Its unifying, constructive influence was_ felt 
from the start, anid the tendencies to both silane 
and liberalism, which easily arise in a period. 6 
aggressive revival, were checked. Public ee ays 
have felt that the consensus of Friendly sentiment is 
against ritualistic forms in worship. The first 


‘thorough revision of a yearly meeting discipline after 


1887, ‘and the’ one ‘most nearly followed by the con- 
stitution and discipline of the Five Years’ Meeting, 
adopted the Richmond Declaration of Faith, both 
for its. comprehensiveness and excellence and for its 
unifying influence. Without the influence of the 
Richmond Conference and the Richmond Declaration 
of Faith, the Five Years’ Meeting and the constitu- 
tion and discipline of the American yearly meetings 
could never have been realized. 

Tn the face of these facts, and with the knowledge 
that doubts have arisen in the minds of some as to 
the status of these documents as authoritative in 
teaching and doctrine, can we question the judgment 


of Kansas Yearly Meeting in reaffirming its posi- | 
| to have been the worst w ‘thin the past _century, - In 


tion touching the great fundamentals of Christian 


doctrine upon which it entered into and became a 


part of, the compact of yearly meetings anid Ameri- 
can Quakerism ? It:should be the rallying point for 
twentieth Saat Quakerism! 


At The Ruud ¢ Cable 


DIRECTORY. 


New York Quakerism Class. Meetings - held 
weekly, in rotation. among various rene Cor- 
respondent, Bertha H.<T. Ufterd; 501 West: 113th 
Street, New York City. 

Woonsocket Cte Es) ‘Round Table. 


Méstings held 
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at various homes. Correspondent, Milleta B. Fisher,. 
Union Village, R. 1. 

‘Winneapolis Quakerism Study Class. eld. the 
second Fifth-day of each month, between Twelfth 
and Fifth months, inclusive, at the imeeting-house. 
Correspondent, Alice C. Webb, 2421 Girard Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


BY ALICE C. WEBB. yj 


The Quakerism Study Class of Minneapolis- 
Friends Meeting held its first meeting Twelfth: 
month of last year, and continued to meet monthly 
during the winter at the homes of the members. 
Last year we studied the beginnings of the Society 
and the conditions which led to its with bio- 
graphical sketches of some of its carly lights. Two: 
twenty-minute papers were read each time, and these: 
were followed by a general discussion. 

This year we plan to study the period betweem 
the years 1750 and 1850, devoting considerable time 
to biographies. The committee in charge of the pro- 
gram plans to have one twenty-minute paper given 
each time, followed by a reading on some kindred 
subject and a general discussion. The meetings will’ 
be held at the meeting-house on the second Fifth-day 
of each month from Twelfth month to Fifth month, 
inclusive. In order to make it easier for our scat- 
tered membership to attend, a light supper will, be: 
served at 6.30. At 7.30 the study class will meet 
for an hour, and at 8.30 we will adjourn to attend 
the regular monthly meeting. In this way we hope 
to increase the attendance both at the study class and 
at monthly meeting. 

Min: ote Minn, 


rise, 


Missionary Beebe 


{Communications for this department. should be addressed’ 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


‘THE JAPANESE FL OOD. 


‘The flood was nowhere as bad as new spapers indi- 
bated, but’ ace cording to the Japanese Relief Commit- 
tee, it was “almost. unparalleled in the chronicles of 
modern times.” At Karuizawa, the center of the 
foreign community during the summer, it was said 


the region of Tsuchiura, one of the important centers 
of Friends work, the flood. of .1898 has been ‘the: 
standar d of Wicaarement: but this year the water im 


i the lake nearby rose two Fito higher than it did that 


time. 

The first flood period of is year, from Eighth 
month 10th to 15th, affected seriously 18 of the 43° 
prefectures (States), besides the city of Tokvo. As 
far as figures tell the story of damage, the following, 
from the Home Department of the Central Gevern- 
ment, will suffice: 


Houses damaged or destroyed 6,200 
Houses. washed away .......... 3955 
Moret] regs wate, cde Yodo tac te veh 769 
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Billed and mugsine ween ' 1,400 
Houses Hodpdedre: 0... cae aa 518,012 


While the first flood was most severe in the region 
of Tokyo and the surrounding prefectures, the second 
flood later in the month did most damage in the 
south and in the extreme northeast. The greatest 
damage was caused by the breaking of the embank- 
ments along the largest rivers, which turned the low- 
lying ricefields into lakes and washed away many 
houses. <A trip down the Tone River in a steamboat 
revealed many sad sights of this kind. In the town 
of Sakae, 600 out of a total of 700 houses were 
washed away or almost entirely destroyed. 

Around the edges of lakes the water covered the 
ricefields long enough to entirely destroy this year’s 
crop. Severe winds raised the waves five or six feet 
high, destroying many of the half-submerged houses, 
the walls of which are made by putting mud-plaster 
on both sides of a bamboo network. The waves 
easily destroyed these water-soaked walls, leaving in 
many places only the roof with supporting posts. 

As to immediate relief measures, most of the peo- 
ple in the submerged districts received rice from the 
local village, town or city offices. A temporary flood 
relief association was formed, with Marquis Maeda 
as president and Baron Shibusawa as one of the vice- 
presidents. The amount of money received by this 
committee up to Ninth month 28th was $84,298. 
The Finance Department of the Central Government 
is loaning money at a nominal rate to the Prefectural 
Governments for the purpose of repairing river 
embankments and roads, thus furnishing work for 
the flood sufferers. 

According to the opinion of local officials, the most 
difficult time will come after the new year, follow- 
ing the completion of the above government works, 
when. the opportunity for earning money by daily 
labor will almost cease, especially in the country 
districts. 

As to the rice crop for this year, the official esti- 
mates made after the first flood indicated an average 
yield for the entire country. Continued cloudy and 
rainy weather during the time for the rice to mature 
has brought great anxiety to some regions, especially 
in the districts around Sendai in the northeast. As 
this is the region of the last famine, it has raised the 
question of changing the whole basis of rice-growing 
in this district. It is yet too early to tell what the 
outcome will be for this year. 

Just at the time when the Friends Mission had 
decided to send to America an appeal for contribu- 
tions, there came to hand an issue of Tum American 
Frienp containing an appeal in the name of the 
treasurer of the Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, Ellen W. Longstreth, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. Any sums which may come in as 
result of this appeal will be largely distributed 
through the local authorities and will come in at a 
time when the need is felt most keenly. 

Gitsert Bow es. 

30 Koun Cho, Mita, 

Tokyo, Japan. 


Correspondence 


To tHE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Please call the attention of your readers, in as conspicuous 
a way as possible, to the unprecedented opportunity now open 
for a thorough study of the religious conditions of the world. 
This comes as a direct result of the Edinburgh Conference. 
Dr. John R. Mott who was chairman of the conference ses- 
sions, and whose opportunities for study of world conditions 
have. not been equaled by those of any other living man, has 
just issued a mission study text- book entitled, “The Decisive 
Hour of Christian Missions.” ‘This book embodies the results 
of the conference, with the two-years study of the eight Com- 
missions that prepared the way for it. All mission authorities 
are urging their constituencies to begin the study of this book 
at once. Nothing can better impress the Church with the 
urgency of the present opportunity. The reference library 
for this study, is the nine volume Report of the Conference 
which is just out. Over 8,000 sets of these book were ordered 
three months ago. It is pronounced to be without a parallel 
in the literature of missions, and the most thorough piece of 
work the Church has ever produced. The cost is now $5.00; 
the cost of Mott’s book $.50. Orders can be sent to me at 
Richmond, Ind. 

This library should be accessible to every ‘person who 
desires to be abreast with the times in the religious world. 
I hope classes may be formed in every meeting for the above 
study. It is emphatically the book for this year. 

Another book recently issued by the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement is “The Advance in the Antilles,” a study 
mainly of the conditions in Cuba, and is of special interest to 
our own Church, which has an extensive work there. 

Sincerely Thy Friend, 
Cnas, E. Tepserts. 
Richmond, Ind. 


To THE Eprror o- THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Senator Beveridge has stood, and continues to stand unflinch- 
ingly, and with signal ability and rare courage for the best 
interests of our entire country. 

Hence all patriotic voters of indiana should support only 


those candidates for the Legislature who are known to favor. 


his return to the United States Senate. 

Especially should every Friend and all others who are con- 
scientiously opposed to all war,:so vote, in grateful remem- 
brance of the Senator’s extraordinary and successful effort 
in securing, in 1903, an amendment to the United States 
Militia Bill exempting such persons from military service, 
and this too after the bill had passed the House of Represen- 
tatives and was nearly ready for a vote by the Senate. (See 
Congressional Record, January 16, 1903, and Proceedings of 
Five Years’ Meeting, 1907, pages 66 to 75 and 182 to 187.) 

TimotHy NIcHOLSsoN. 
Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 25, toro. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) ‘Meeting has recently installed a 
commodious kitchen at a cost of about $1,000. 


Gurney and Elizabeth Binford; Mito, Japan, have recently 
lost a little girl they had adopted and shes are deeply stricken 
because of this loss. 


Mead A. Kelsey, pastor of Bet Berkeley Meeting, California, is 
visiting at Newberg, Oregon, with his parents, Asa and Sarah 
Kelsey, and his sister, Phebe K. Morse. The special object of 
his visit was to attend the fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
his parents which occurred the 31st ult. 

Ada E. Lee, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, has located _as 
pastor in the Second Friends Church, Marion, Ind. The 
church seems well pleased with her ministry which reaches 
the hearts and consciences of men. She has been suddenly 
called to Baltimore, Md., on account of a very sick brother. 

The First Friends Church of Marion has not yet been sup- 
plied with pastoral help for the coming year. 


Dover Quarterly Meeting was held at Rochester, N. H., 
the 22d and 23d ult. John S. Kimber, Newport, R. I. was in 
attendance. During the business session of the meeting better 
methods for collecting funds to meet the church expenses were 
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discussed. Young as well as old seemed very much interested 
in the preaching. The desire to be efficient Christian citi- 
zens is growing among Friends in this section. ; 

New York Quarterly Meeting convened at Brooklyn, the 
26th ult. Richard R. Newby recently appointed Yearly Meet- 
ing Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, was present. It is 
customary for Friends in this meeting to have a talk or lecture 
just preceding the supper which they have together at Quar- 
terly Meeting time. Pliny Earl Goddard, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, was the speaker on this occasion. 
He reviewed the religion of the Indians of the Southwest. 

Friends of Kansas Yearly Meeting are making the attempt 
to raise sufficient money for a hospital in Africa to be a part 
of the equipment of the Friends Mission there. The proposed 
building will cost $3,000. ; 

At the recent session of Kansas Yearly Meeting it was 
decided that hereafter days of the week and the months should 
be referred to by their names rather than by numbers, in 
records of the yearly meeting (September instead of oth 
month). 

The new agricultural building at Nebraska Central College, 
Central City, Neb., is growing rapidly. It is quite an imposing 
structure and adds greatly to the appearance of the campus. 
' Arrangements are being made to establish an art depart- 
ment at the college. Verdie Willeman, who has taken a course 
of instruction in art at the State University, has been secured 
for director of the department and it is hoped a large class 
may be organized. 

The college is to have a students’ paper. The “Old Gold 
and Maroon” will soon make its debut among the sisterhood 
of college papers. 

The greatest financial battle ever fought by Iowa Friends is 
now in progress. One hundred thousand dollars is the goal. 
About $55,000 has been subscribed up to date. 

The citizens of Oskaloosa and Mahaska Counties are 
endeavoring to raise $50,coo. They have now secured about 
$32,000. 

The graduates and old scholars of Penn College are sub- 
scribing liberally. The campaign will soon be carried out into 
the various quarterly meetings of the yearly meeting. The 
subscriptions are made on the basis that the entire sum of 
$100,000 must be raised by Ninth month 15, rg1r. The sub- 
scriptions draw no interest until the entire amount is secured. 

Wm. W. Cadbury writes from Canton, China, where he is 
working in the University Medical School: “Life here is 
not very eventful during the summer months, but we have been 
preparing for great things during the winter. One of these is an 
extensive campaign of education in regard to tuberculosis, 
which is much worse here than in Philadelphia. We have also 
been making efforts to form a Union Medical School with 
other missionary doctors here in Canton. ‘Toward this»last 
scheme we have accomplished a good deal but there still 
remains much to be done. ‘he college opened on the fifth 
and we have a good lot of boys. I have the oldest boys in 
a Bible class, for this term, and I shall take up some of the 
great world religions ‘showing their weakness and strength, 
endeavoring at the same time to point out the superiority of 
Christianity as the supreme revelation of God to man.” 


Evidently London Friends are growing and, like American 

riends, are steadily becoming suburbanites. The following 
item is taken from the current number of The British Friend: 

“New meetings in the London district have recently been 
started at Chiswick (held at 11 A. M. on Sundays at Kensing- 
ton House, close to Turnham Green Station) and at Golder’s 
Green, in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Another is to be 
opened at Muswell Hill, next Sunday, the 16th inst., at 
11 A. M., and to be held every Sunday. ‘The address is 
Braeside College, Fortis Green Road, N. (Nearest station, 
Fast Finchley, G. N. R.) Friends at New Southgate have 
raised several hundred pounds towards the building of a new 
meeting-house, their present location being a room at the Con- 
servative Club. (To a certain extent the gain in these 
suburban meetings is at the expense of those nearer the center 
of the City.) Four or five meetings for worship in the London 
area are held, with more or less regularity, in private houses:” 


The Rally Day exercises of the Friends’ Bibie School, at 
Whittier, Cal., held on the 16th ult., were of remarkable inter- 


est. A Reception Committee greeted all comers at the door, / 
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and gave each a handsome white souvenir button, bearing a 
picture of the church building, and the inscription, “Rally 
Day, 1910.” 

Following the lesson period, the primary classes, from a 
spacious bungalow nearby, filed into the church auditorium 
where the adult classes were awaiting them. Their coming 
was signaled by an organ prelude and they entered—a happy, 
smiling, band, about 200 strong—bearing banners of various 
designs, and took their places in front. A brief program of 
song followed, in which the children’s voices took the lead- 
ing part. Pastor H. Edwin McGrew then impressed upon the 
children a beautiful lesson of faith, love and service. 

The reports of the classes showed the attendance of the 
session to be 536, President ‘Thomas Newlin’s class, with 85. 
present, being the largest, while John Harvey’s class showed 
the largest enrollment, reaching 100, with 83 present. : 

The responsibility of parents and teachers in directing 
the young in lines of highest usefulness, was evidently felt and 
appreciated by all who witnessed the inspiring scene. 

This Bible school is under the efficient direction of Walter E- 
Butler as superintendent. 


Those who question the practicability of Christianity in the 
business world do well to read the following extracts from a 
minute adopted by the board of directors of the United States 
Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., concerning their fellow 
member, D. Wheeler Swift, shortly after his death last spring- 
The minute was penned by the Mayor of the city. 

“In the death of D. Wheeler Swift, an honored member of 
this Board, we are again reminded that the bonds represented 
by the lives of men which bind the beginnings of our industry 
with the present, are, one after another, being broken. * * * 

“His sweet, strong, full Christian life was not the result of 
drifting, but of being anchored to eternal truth, as he saw it. 
He believed and obeyed as the Master taught him. To him 
there was a reasonableness and beauty in the Divine Rule 
and he steadfastly strove to make that Divine Rule, the rule 
not only of his personal, but of his business life. 

“He was an example of what a true and fine life can be 
sustained by a faith which saw the hand of God in everything, 
even in a machine. * * * No other memorial compares: 
in beauty or permanence with the impression that is left on 
other lives, and with the affection that goes with such an 
impression and such a memorial is his, for he unconsciously 
marked the men and women with whom he associated im 
business. 

“To us, his associates who are still bearing the strain and 
stress of present-day burdens, it is helpful to hold in loving 
remembrance the memory of a man who had high ideals of 
commercial honor and whose aim was to live up to those 
ideals. 

“And so we desire to place on record this brief appreciatiom 
of our friend who has worked so long with us and whose 
influence will remain with us as an abiding possession.” 


MARRIED. 


THomas-Giascow.—At Whittier, Cal, Tenth month 20, 
1910, Elsie Glasgow and Edward Ellis Thomas. They will 
be at home, 522 South Greenleaf Avenue, Whittier, Cal., after 
Eleventh month roth. 


DIED. 


Burier.—At the home of Sylvester G. Parke, near Beloit, 
Ohio, Tenth month 13, 1910, Hannah P. Butler, widow of Ben- 
jamin Butler, in her eightieth year. Her special interest im 
the church was foreign missionary work, and her daughter, 
Esther Butler, is one of our well-known missionaries in Nan- 
king, China. 


Newriy.—At his home at New London, Ind., Tenth month 9,. 
1910, Edwin J. Newly, aged nearly eighty-five years. A 
member of New London Monthly Meeting. 


Ricu.—At her home near New London, Ind., Tenth month 
13, 1910, Ruth Ella, wife of Lindley M. Rich, aged forty-two 
years. A member of New London Monthly Meeting. 


SHotwrELL.—At her home in Elba, N. Y., Tenth month 4, 
1910, Hannah Haines Shotwell in her eighty-first year. She 
was the daughter of Reuben Haines, a Friends minister, and 
widow of the late Hugh P. Shotwell. She was active in meet- 
ing work and a loyal W. C. T. U. worker since the organiza- 
tion of the union in her native town. 
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Che International Besson 


FOURTH ‘QUARTIER. 
LESSON VII. ELEVENTH MON'TH 13, IQIO. 
WORLD'S TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


MATTHEW 24: 32-51. 


GoipEN Trext.—Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation. Matt. 26: 41. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 7th. World's 
temperance lesson. Matt. 24: 32-42. 
Third-day. Temperance lesson.. Matt. 24: 


43-51. 


Fourth-day. Testing the Rechabites. Jer. 


SRT 
Fifth-day. Reward of obedience. Jer. 35: 
12-19. 
Sixth-day. 


Take heed. Twuke 21: 29-38. 
Seventh-day. rer, 


Watch and be sober. 
2 4-IT. 
: Firstday. Watch and pray... 1 Pets 4: 1-18. 
Time.—The last week. 
Place—On the Mount of Olives, and 
probably at the point where a fine view 
of Jerusalem is seen. 
Persons addressed.—The disciples. 
Parallel accounts——Mark 13: 28-32 (in 
‘part); Duke 21: 29-33; '17: 26-37; 12: 
37-46. etic 
The passage immediately preceding 
the lesson, and to which the verses of 
the lesson ‘refer; has been the subject 
-of ‘much controversy. _Do the words 
refér to the approaching destruction’ of 
Jerusalem or to the second coming of 
Christ? - Good scholars are on each 
side. It is not possible to speak with 
certainty. The passage is unquestion- 
ably poetic—a pictorial representation of 
a fact. The general imagery seems to 
imply a coming of the Son of Man 
‘rather than- the destruction of a. city. 
The ‘great- lesson ‘in the’ whole passage 
is the need of being ready; for if one is 
ready, it matters not what may come, or 
when, or where. ‘Watchfilness is the 
state of him whois always ready. ‘The 
man who is conscious of danger, and is 
‘watchful, is a long way of being ready 
to meet it. The man. who is conscious 
of ‘the dangers of intemperance’ is less 
likely to yield to the temptation’ of 
learning to drink. He who never begins 
to drink will never know the insidious 
advances which the habit of drinking 
makes, will never be a drunkard. ‘Total 
abstention is‘ the only absolutely safe 
course. 
32. The fig tree is the commonest 
deciduous tree in Palestine. 
33. “These things.” See 
VeTseS.cu ult 
It is not clear who the pronoun refers 


preceding 


‘to, probably the coming of the Son of 


Man. 
_ 34, 35. “Fulfilled.” This seems to 
-imply the destruction of Jerusalem. 

30. In the R. V. and in the corre- 
sponding passage in Mark, the words 
“neither. the Son,’ are added. ~This 
would seem to mean that Christ in his 
‘human nature was ignorant of the exact 
time. 


37. “Noe.” Better, “Noah,” as in 
R. V. The flood came unlooked for by 


all, except by Noah. 

38, 39. A picture of unpreparedness. 
It is not implied that the men of Noah’s 
‘generation were exceptionally wicked, 
or that-they should not have been em- 
‘ployed about usual tasks, or entered into 
ordinary engagements, but that they 
were so absorbed in their. worldly pur- 
suits and worldly interests that they 
-gave no attention to the warnings they 
creceived. “Instead of saying, ‘It is cer- 


Che,” -R. “V.) Ass nigh.” 


35-40. , 
- Seventh-day. All-conquering truth. 2 


tain to come; therefore we must make 
preparation and be always on the watch,’ 
they said: ‘No one knows when it will 
come; therefore, there is no need to 
trouble. oneself about it yet. Other 
matters are much more urgent’.” 

40, 41. Other illustrations to enforce 
the truth of the teaching. Saints and 
sinners, like the good and bad fish, the 
wheat and tares, will be mingled to the 
last; then there will. be a division as 
Noah and his family were saved, and 
the others lost. The mills. of the Jews, 
as now in the east, consisted of two 
circular. stones, the upper of which had 
a hole through it, through which the 
grain passes. The upper stone has a 
handle which is held by two women who 
push and pull, thus breaking and grind- 
ing the grain between the stones. It 
was tedious hard work, and was. given 
to women, slaves, and captives. 

42. ‘The injunction is not, “Watch for 
the day of judgment,” but, “Be watch- 
ful over yourselves that ye may be ready 
for it.’ Note the Golden Text. “Watch 
and pray that ye enter not. into tempta- 
tion”’—temptation to immerse yourself 
in the concerns.of this world, and be for- 
eetful of the things of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

43, 44. A brief parable for illustration, 
“Goodman.” °>“The master,’ an old 
word... “Broken up.” Literally,” dug 
through.” As the walls of the houses 
were often sun-dried brick, this was 
quite possible, and the use of the word 
indicates that thieves did enter build- 
ings that way. 

45-47. Another illustration to empha- 
size the difference between the good and 
the .evil. . “Blessed.” <A _ beatitude. 
Compare Rev. 16: 15. 

48-51. A picture of.an unfaithful sery- 
ant, He thinks that after all his master 
may not come, or at least for a long 
time, and so he acts in the way so.com- 
mon to those in high places; with, op- 
pression and. self-indulgence, It is not 
the eating and drinking in themselves 
that. is decried,. but. the. eating and 


drinking simply for self-indulgence and.- 


riotously. ‘ 
.+- PRACTICAL THOUGHTS): | 

1. Watch yourself, lest you enter into 
the temptation to drink. «cs. 

2. Watch yourself, if ‘for ‘nothing 
else, for the sake of others, for setting 
them a good example, for--giving. them 
courage to resist temptation because they 
see you -resist, ni at od tees 


Christian Endearor 
{Communications for this department 


should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D, C.J 


YOPIC KOR ELEVENTH MONTH 13, IQIO. 


THE WAR AGAINST THE 
SALOON: ENLIST! 
Has, 2: 4-20. 0° 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING ‘WEEK. 
Second-day, Eleventh month ‘7th, The saloon 
curses. Deut. 27: 15-26. 
Third-day. The fate of the lawless. 2 Thess. 
22 5oT 2" 
Fourth-day. Using the law. 1 Tim. 1: 8-16. 
Fifth-day. Our strongest weapon. 1 Tim. 


2 


: 1-8. 
Sixth-day. Insist on your rights. Acts 16: 


Cor; 
TF 8s, 7 (Cor. 2525. 

The difficulty with the saloon is radi- 
cal; its existence can be justified on no 


| 


grounds whatever, and no modification 
or tempering of it can make it either 
desirable or tolerable. The article of its 


-traffic,is injurious to the buyer and to 


all who have any. common interest with 
him, reaching not only those who are 
of his household, but the remotest mem- 
ber of his community, State and nation 
as well. The police force, the correc- 
tive and charitable institutions, the 
governmental agencies and influences of 
many sorts all have to be specially 
organized and adapted to meet a de- 
ranged and morbid condition of the 
individual and of the group because of 
the saloon.. And it is. notorious and 
inevitable that the traffic does and must 
seek to influence political action in its 
own favor, which means adversely to 
the social and economic welfare of the 
State as well as to the hurt in every 
way of the individual and of the home. 

A strange delusion persists among 
many, manifesting itself particularly in 
the declarations of organized labor, to 
the effect that: it will-be industrially 
injurious to the country to put a stop 
to the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Marvelous figures are published 
broadcast as*to the number of men 
employed in the» manufacture * of, beer 
and whisky and in related industries. 
The census of 1900 showed 44,417 per- 
so1is employed in the manufacture of 
malt, distilled and vinous liquors in the 
United States, 10,000 fewer than were 
employed in the manufacture of marble 
and stone work, and 5,000 less than are 
engaged in the manufactories: and -cus- 
tom -workshops:for the output of; milli- 
nery and lace goods; yet no one ever 
heard of the welfare of the country be- 
ing bound up in the continuance of these 
modest industries, useful  and- conve- 
nient as they are. The lumber industry 


‘with 350,000 workmen in its factory em- 


ployment, or iron and steel with 260,000 
workers in the manufacture of. these 
materials and their common products, as 
forgings, nails, pipe, and architectural 
iron work, might rightly speak of indus- 
trial importance. But the liquor em- 
ploye could be used in real production 
at a better wage share of both capital 
and value of product than he gets in his 
present occupation, and the laborer would 
be assimilated without a struggle; the 
uniform testimony of » manufacturers, 
merchants and real estate men in “dry” 


‘towns being to the effect that the: in- 


crease of demand’ for: better products 
more. ‘than’ suffices to give employment 
for all made idle by the closing of the 
saloon. Prever gata 

But if none of these things were true, 
and there was actual, inevitable, irre- 
coverable financial loss following the 
abolition of the drink business, it could 
not. stand one minute justified before 
God or before men who sincerely pray, 
“Thy Kingdom: Come,” and whose. yaoice, 
acts and vote are in harmony. with their 
prayer. Better far that in. their inno- 
cence my child. or my neighbor’s child 
should have their lives crushed out in 
the swift agony of the wreck of a. ship 
or train than that they should be taken 
with the lure of the wine room and the 
elitter of the drinking house. Drive 
them out! ‘ : 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN toro. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. © 


=a See 


. America. 


3, 1910.] 


(Continued from page 604.) 
Prof. Hugo Minsterberg, of MHar- 
vard, says: “We are trying to aid 
Americans who seek contact with Ger- 
man institutions and scholars, libraries 
and archives, laboratories and museums, 
hospitals and academies, industrial es- 
tablishments and municipal works, and 


jn a corresponding way Germans who | 
need connections with American insti- | 


tutions or personalities. We try 


searches, exhibitions and expeditions, 


, statistical inquiries and historical investi- 


gations. We are engaged in increasing 
the circulation of American books’ in 
Germany and of ‘German books: in 
The. whole exchange between 
the Smithsonian Institute in ‘Washing- 


‘ton and its correspondents. in Germany, 
the , transmission of, official. documents 


and the arrangements for copyrights. will 


be, undertaken by our Institute, which | 


_will also have its own extensive Ameri- 


“¢an library. 


‘books 
‘books into English. 
of: our function will be: the informing | 
- of institutions : 
“interest of the American 
. shall: .advise the 


. 8" THE FIRST 


“LPARNED TO DRINK: COFFEE WHEN’ A ‘BABY. | 


We shall systematically en- 
translation of American 
and “of German 

An important ~-part 


the 


courage 
into German 


instance, in» ‘ithe 
students. -we 
universities 


for 


German 


TAST 


E. 


‘Lf. parents realized the fact, that: coffee | 


‘contains .a drug—caffeine—which, is 1es- 


pecially harmful to. children, they would 
doubtless hesitate before giving» the 


babies coffee to drink. 


“When I was.a child in my mother’s 
arms and first began to nibble,,things; at 


.the table, mother used to give me sips 


“was anything to drink- but. coffee..and- 
-awater. ' : 


of coffee. As-my-parents used coffee 
exclusively at meals I inever knew there 


“And so I contracted the coffee habit 
early. I remember .when- quite young 
the continual use of coffee so affected 
my parents that they tried roasting 
wheat- and barley, then ground it in the 
coffee mill, as a substitute for coffee: 

“But it did net. taste right and-they 
went back ‘to ‘coffee again. That: was 
long before Postum was ever heard. of. 
I continued to use coffee until I was 27, 
and when I got into office work, I began 
to have nervous spells. Especially after 
breakfast I was so nervous I could 


scarcely attend to my. correspondence. 


“At night, after having coffee for sup- 
per, L.could hardly sleep,.and-on rising 
in the morning would feel weak and 
nervous. : 


“A friend persuaded me to try Postum. 
My wife and I did not like it at first, 
but later when boiled good and strong it 
was fine.. Now we*would-not give up 
Postum for the best coffee we ever 
tasted. 


“T can now get good sleep, am free 


from nervousness and headaches. I rec- 
ommend Postum to all coffee drinkers. 

Read “The .Road to Wellville,”~ in 
pkgs. ; th FCI AG 

“Thére’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, truc, and full of human 
interest, : ey 


to | 
further international congresses and re- | 


. Foster 
caliber went to Washington to league 
themselves 
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concerning the relative values of the 
degrees of the 600 American colleges. 
In short we shall devote. our services 
to everything which’ removes possible 
misunderstandings and promotes the 
cultural friendship, which indirectly may 
also work toward harmonious political 
and commercial relations.” 


The famous East Room in the White 
House at Washington has never before | 


been used for the purpose to which it 
was devoted the afternoon of the 20th 
ult., when 300 prominent men from all 
parts of the country came together at 
the invitation ,of President Taft to. con- 
fer ‘regarding the opportunities .of the 
Young Meén’s~ Christian Asé&sociation 
extension in foreign lands. ‘The meet- 
ing crystallized plans to the extent of 
securing on the ground assurances that 
will put in the hands.of the Y. M. C. A. 


a million and a half of dollars for build- | 
ings in great cities like Manila, Hong | 


Kong, Nagasaki and Tokio, as well as 
in Turkey, where the Association now 


‘proposes’ to operate: as» strongly as» it 


has ‘done: already in cities of China, 
India and Japan. Men who had returned 
from secretarial service in the Orient, 


like. Galen, M. Fisher, Japan, and F. S. | 


‘Brockman, ‘China, made such: convine- 


ing ‘statements ‘concerning what. has 
already been done and what can be done 
in keeping the young men of the Orient 
from skepticism and sin, and in holding 
before them. the Christian ideals, that 
this large-company,, made-up chiefly of 
well-to-do business men and 


dozen -women, «including. Helen M. 


Ralf aj 


Gould, at once showed their purpose to | 


get: under their share of the load. 


As*one'scafis the ‘list of’ persons" pres- | 
ent at this White House gathering he is | 
impressed with the fact that the Asso- | 


ciation already has ‘and ‘is likely to have 


increasingly the backing’ of ‘level-headed | 


commercial leaders Of the. country. who | 


are realizing; more atid.more that. Asso- | 
ciation work in foreign lands offers large | 


and 
men and money; 
men as John Wananiaker, Philadelphia: 
George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; F. W. Ayer, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Vice-president Patten, of the. Penn- 
sylvania, Railroad; General . Leonard 
Wood; Dr. Howard A. ‘Kelly, | of 
Johns Hopkins University; John W. 
and. many others of similar 
together for this special 
task. President Taft’s interest, too, 
is “far'“from .. petfunctory. “He has 
seen in the, Philippines and in China the 


‘actual outcome of Association labors and 


quick returns, for” investments of | 
For..this: reason-such | 


he knows that the Association represents | 


the kind: of influence that. promotes peace 
between nations and helps to establish 
the reign of decency and liberty. and 
good order everywhere. 


NOTICES. 


The following is a schedule of the 
Jubilee Meetings, to be held under the 
auspices of the Women’s National 
Foreign Missionary. Jubilee Committee, 
in the, cities of the West, during Eleventh 


month: «Northwestern, the 6th; Mil- 
waukee, the 7th and 8th; Chicago, the 
oth and roth; Minneapolis, 11th. and 


12th; De Paew University and Indi- 
anapolis the 14th, rth and 16th; Cin- 


Ki 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 
The only baking powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


ciyye 


cinnati, the 17th and 18th; Detroit, the 
19th, 20th and a2rst. 


The first - annual meeting .of the 
American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality will be 
held in Baltimore, Md., Eleventh month 
9 tO II,-19I0, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
IN tort. 


Just 52 good numbers, one after -an- 
other, ‘of only the best reading selected 
from the world’s abundance of every 
sort. 4 : : 

Nearly 300. of ‘the most entertaining 
stories ever .written—not the kind that 
are forgotten as:soon as read, but stories 


that one loves to remember and_ talk 
about. 

Then.there are the famous men and 
women who write for Companion 
readers. “It is.the next best thing to 
meeting them face to face, for’ they 


choose topics which are-sure to be of 
interest for their audience of 3,000,000 
Companion readers. 

The announcement of ~ the ~ enlarged 
and improved Companion for next year 
will be sent to any address free, and 
with it sample copies of The Companion. 

Those who subscribe at once, sending 
$1.75, will receive free all the issues for 
the: remaining «weeks of. 1910; also The 
Compamion’s Att Calendar for rot1, 
lithegraplied ‘im 13 colors and gold. 

THe Youru’s Companion, 
144 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass:: 
: ! 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and. Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR E 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE,’ 


These trade-mark grisscross lings on eyery package 


cases of 


R STRICT DIET 
& physician. 
ple, write 
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FINANCIAL 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improve& farms in Indiana, O.: and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long ud suc- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


MALF TUNES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sis, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


‘TELEPHONES tTeovcoane, Race 70-09 


William. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engrav- 
ings made from wash. drawings 


Two Friends in Gallery—Men 

Two Friends in Gallery—Women 
On the Way to Meeting —Group 8. 
The Quilting Party 9. 
Knitting 10. 
Birmingham Meeting House 11. 


7. Haverford Meeting 
House 

The Bride 

Exhortation 

Mother and Children 

Historic Phi adelphia 


(The set of 11, postpaid, 30 cents.) 
Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
By mail, add ic for each lot of five cards or less 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


tot 
=") 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to or¢er 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


SU BSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ** fh: 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful fo 
almost everyone who wishes “0 advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion.. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. 


CITY MISSIONARY WORK.—If you want to 
engage in City Missionary Work on Independ- 
ent and Undenominational lines, state age, 
experience and send photo. Middle-aged man 
Grocereet, Address, Lock Box 382, Steelton, 

a. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura \. WILSON, 
46 Bryant St., N. W.,; Washington, D.C. 


WANTED-—From now until Sprne a Teacher 
for a class of interesting women (in the absence 
of the regular Teacher), in the Bethany Color- 
ed Mission, 1525 Brandywine St., Philadelphia. 
Sessions on First day at 3.150 "clock. 


WANTED- Boarding home, country 
Philadelphia, for healthy boy of 10 years, 
where he will receive kind, motherly care. 
M. W. Roserrts, 1623 Race St., Philada. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Moses W. 
Krrcuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
-EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 
Asa S. Wine, 409 Chestnut St:, Phila., President. 


L. HouiinesworTu Woop, 2 Wall St., New’ 
York, Secretary. 
Ricwarp J. Wuire, 10 South St., Baltimore, 


Md., Treasurer. 
Rozert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ALBERT F.. N. Hamsieron, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Appison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 
Joun H. Jonnson, Richmond, Ind. 


near | 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his de.th 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects, 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and _ Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana. Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visitsand Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work } 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 544 x 84% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on on paper, -| 
handsomely bound in cloth. j 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid pits 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life ar Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA - 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwarés 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dent. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L, RUB 
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Thanksgiving Proclamation—1910. 


“This year of 1910 is drawing to a close. ‘The records 
of population and harvests which are the index of progress 
show vigorous national growth and the health and prosperous 
well-being of our communities throughout this land and in our 
possessions beyond the seas. ‘These blessings have not 
descended upon us in restricted measure, but overflow and 
abound. They are the blessings and bounty of God. 

“We continue to be at peace with the rest of the world. 
In all essential matters our relations with other peoples are 
harmonious, with an ever-growing reality of friendliness and 
depth of recognition of mutual dependence. It is especially 
to be noted that during the past year great progress has been 
achieved in the cause of arbitration and the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

“Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, in accordance with the wise custom 
of the Civil Magistrate since the first settlements in this 
land, and with the rule established from the foundation of this 
Government, do appoint Thursday, November 24, 1910, as a 
day of national thanksgiving and prayer, enjoining the people 
upon that day to meet in their churches for the praise of 
Almighty God and to return heartfelt thanks to Him for all 
His goodness and loving kindness. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


“Wintiam H. Tarr.” 
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Events and Comments 


The national bank note circulation is 
making a new high record. At the end 
of Tenth month it stood at $724,874,300, 
compared with $703,940,000 last year, 
$610,000,000 three years ago, and $331,- 
693,600 in IQOT. 


The western meat packers are now 
predicting a fall of 10 per cent. in the 
prices of beef within the next year, and 
of 25 per cent. in the prices of pork. 
The large corn crop alone should assure 
such a result. The price of.corn is now 
25 per cent. less than it was a year ago. 


The alarm of the German Emperor 
over excessive beer drinking by German 
university students is unmistakable, and 
he has good reasons for being alarmed. 
At the recent anniversary celebration of 
the Berlin University, the students con- 
sumed four thousand gallons of beer. 
When the emperor heard about the fes- 
tivities he was horrified, and ordered 
that a deputation of the greatest “soaks” 
in the university be sent to the palace to 
meet him. Selecting five students from 
the deputation as being particularly in- 
viting ‘objects of the imperial censure, 
he delivered to them a sound lecture on 
the dangers of alcohol, insisting strongly 
that so much indulgence undermined 
their health and diminished their use- 
fulness as citizens in later life. The 
best of his majesty’s lecture was this 
passage: 

This excessive beer-drinking must 
stop. I am aware that efforts have been 
made to diminish the quantity, but 
efforts must go further. You should 
take up outdoor sports as is done in 
England and America. Field sports and 
beer drinking do not go together. 


President Taft and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitchcock have agreed upon a plan 
of postage rate for magazines which 
should strike all disinterested persons as 
fair and just. According to the plan 
the weight of reading matter in maga- 
zines will go at the present rate of one 
cent a pound, while a higher rate is to 
be charged on the carriage of weight 
involved in the advertising pages. Maga- 
zines composed mainly of reading mat- 
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ter and only*the secondary or incidental 
degree of advertisements would not pay 
greatly increased postage over the pres- 
ent cent-a-pound rate. Those which are 
largely composed of advertisements 
would pay materially higher rates, as of 
course they should, since they are mainly. 
or largely engaged not in disseminating 
knowledge, which is the justification of 
the low second-class rate, but in dis- 
seminating advertisements of private 
business concerns. The average haul 
of magazines in the postal service is 
1,100 miles, while that of daily news- 
papers is only 300 miles. ‘The cent-a- 
pound rate substantially covers the cost 
of carrying the daily newspapers for 
this comparatively short haul, but does 
not begin to meet the cost on the aver- 
age magazine haul. There is no justi- 
fication for making the circulation of 
any publication a heavy burden on the 
postal service to be made good by other 
postal charges or from general taxation, 
and it is to be hoped publishers will 
coincide with the view of the adminis- 
tration as expressed in the proposed 
plan. It is a modification of that pre- 
sented to Congress a year ago and will 
deal more lightly with legitimate maga- 
zine publications. 


According to The Congregationalist: 
Tangible evidence that it pays to multi- 
ply playgrounds and parks, to pull down 
rotting tenement houses, to fight tuber- 
culosis with all the means that science 
and good sense suggest, and to preach 
and practice the gospel of fresh air is 
afforded by the mortality statistics just 
issued by the census bureau. In 1909 
the death rate in “the registration area 
of the United States” which now in- 
cludes one-half of the population was 
lower than in any year since the statis- 
tics began to be gathered. Moreover, 
certain cities report an actual decline 
in the number of deaths in 1909 as com- 
pared with 1008. For, notwithstanding 
a growth of the population, Boston 
registered 696 fewer deaths, Philadel- 
phia 897 and Pittsburg 687. This favor- 
able showing in a number of American 
cities is paralleled in London, where the 
death rate was lower than throughout 
England and Wales. Apparently city 
life is coming to be as conducive to 
longevity as is life in the country. On 
the other hand, these same _ statistics 
show that farmers are less likely to fall 
a prey to tuberculosis than are men 
whose work is within doors. Of agri- 
cultural workers who died in tIg09 be- 
tween the age of 25 and 34, 26 per cent. 
had tuberculosis of the lungs, wise the 
same disease accounted for the death 
of over half of the printers, lithograph- 
ers and pressmen. The mortality due 
to cancer, pneumonia and heart disease 
was greater last year than in previous 
years. But it evidently pays to wage 
the battle against tuberculosis, for there 


_were fewer deaths relatively from this 
On the whole, the figures bear / 


cause. 
out the general impression that life is 
lengthening for the average man and 
woman. It ought to be so in view of 
the numerous forces at work to produce 
length of days. But is life also going 
to be more worth the living? 


The statue of another woman has 
found a place in the hall of fame at the 
New York University. There are 100 
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electors who determine the placing of 
these statues, and of this number 74 
have finally agreed on the name of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes recived 69 
votes, sharing second place with Edgar 
Allan Poe. On a previous balloting Poe 
failed with only 42 votes, and it is prob- 
able that the wide discussion of his 
claims which followed had a good deal 
to do with the change of sentiment. 
Among 100 men and women there must 
be widely differing conceptions of the 
qualities oi true greatness; but basing 
their decision Shani on the endurability 
of fame they could not fairly refuse Poe 
the honor. His one familiar poem will 
probably preserve his name when “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” has lost all save historical 
interest. Other well-known Americans 
whose names are to be placed on the 
tablets in the hall of fame are Roger 
Williams, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Phillips Brooks, William Cullen Bryant, 
Frances E. Willard, Andrew Jackson, 
George Bancroft and John Lothrop 
Motley. Samuel Adams failed bv ten 
votes and Martha Washington by eight. 

The electorate for the hall of fame 
is composed of college presidents, pro- 
fessors of history and scientists, pub- 
licists, editors, authors and jurists. It 
would be interesting to learn how tar 
their expert judgment is confirmed by 
the opinions “of average people. Some 
newspapers should find a referendum 
on this subject a popular diversion. 


Your ‘Thankeernae 
Table Linen 


Thanksgiving Day’s bounteous 
table ; its glistening china and pol- 
ished silver will be the more enjoy- 
able to the family, more attractive 
to the guests, if your Table Linen 
is exactly right. These specially- 
priced Linens will prove doubly 
welcome because seasonable : 


$1.50 Double Damask Table Linen 
_— now $1.10 a yard 
$1.75 Double Damask Table Linen 
—now $1:25 a yard 
$3.75 Double Damask Breakfast 
Napkins — $2.90 a Dozen 


$5.00 Double Damask Dinner Nap- 
kins —$3.85 a Dozen 


$4.00 Table Cloths, 72x72 inches 
—now $3.00 Each 


$5.00 Table Cloths, 81x81 inches 
—now $4.00 Each 


$4.50 Napkins to match, 22-inch 
—now $3.50 a dozen 

$6.00 Napkins to match, 26-inch 
—now $5.00 a dozen 


The Table Cloths have the much 
favored circular pattern. 
»®—> Aisle 11, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


The American Frien 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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SOME SUBTLE FORMS OF SCEPTICISM. 


There are in the world many kinds of scepticism 
and some persons are sceptical even when they are 
themselves hardly aware of it. There is a tale some- 
where—perhaps in the ‘Arabian Nights’—of a 
swordsman who had such a thin blade and who used 
it so skilfully that he could behead a man without 
the person actually knowing that his neck was 
severed. He would then offer his victim a pinch of 
snuff, and when he sneezed, off his head would roll! 
Some modern scepticisms are as subtle as that; they 
‘eut the vitals of the man’s real life before he knows 
that any pick has pierced him. 

The coarser, cruder scepticisms are the ones which 
get talked about and preached against, but they are, 
after all, less dangerous and much easier to defeat. 
Whenever there comes a new interpretation of the 
universe, there always follows an intellectual up- 
heaval which unsettles the old ways of thinking of 
God, and for a time those who cannot find the 
clue are apt to fall into a state of questioning, of 
unfaith or of positive doubt. But such difficulty is 
always short-lived and sure to pass away quickly, 
for men soon go deeper. and discover that the new 
truth, the new interpretation, squares with the facts of 
a spiritual world and a Divine Mind as well as the 
old way did, or, more likely, better. This re-dis- 
covery of faith on a higher level has marked each 
epoch of intellectual awakening in human history, 
and therefore the scepticism which springs from the 
maturing of the mind is only temporarily serious. 

For instance, the scepticism which arose at an 
earlier stage from the study of geology and astronomy 
has long ago passed into “innocuous desuetude,” and 
the finding of fossils in the earth’s crust or the dis- 
covery that the sun is cooling off or that the moon 
is already “‘dead” no longer disturbs religious faith. 
The same situation applies to biology, which for a 
period seemed a peculiarly dangerous science. ‘The 
fact that living beings develop, progress upward, 
evolve, does not affect the primary questions of 
religion—whether there is a God, through whom and 
by whom and to whom are all things; whether the 
soul is immortal; whether there is a spiritual uni- 
verse, deeper and more real than the material one. 
The same thing is true in the field of psychology. 
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Nothing has been discovered and nothing can be dis- 
covered by the psychological method which invali- 
dates any primary fact of religion. 

If the superficial beginner in any of these fields 
is hurried into a crude scepticism, he learns wisdom 
as he goes deeper, for the men who speak with 
authority in any of these fields of research realize 
and declare that none of their findings shakes the 
base of religious faith and none of their chemic 
tests dissolves the Rock of Ages. No; these super- 
ficial intellectual scepticisms are not the most serious 
ones. 

The subtler scepticism is that which eats out the 
heart and the moral will of a man and leaves him 
weak and flabby, though his intellect may be undis- 
turbed by problems. It is much more dangerous to 
sag down into a materialistic life than it is to hold 
the intellectual theory of a materialistic universe. 
The latter can easily be disproved; the former eats 
out the very fiber of the man himself and leaves 
only a husk. And how easy it is to sag down! The 
very air we breathe is loaded with this contagion. 
Who does not find the soilure of a practical mate- 
rialism on his garments? It invades the home; it 
determines marriages; it shapes the career of the 
children. It invades politics; it makes the boss; it 
selects the candidate and it steers the hand that marks 
the ballot. It invades the Church, for even when 
the tables of the money changers are not seen, the 
tinge of commercialism is only too apparent. It 
takes a strong soul and a very valiant faith to stem 
the tide and stand unswervingly and uncompromis- 
ingly for the riches which God supplies to the soul. 
There is another subtle scepticism which threatens 
our citadel. I mean a tendency to play fast and 
loose with the divine voice in the soul, to’ blunt 
the edge of the moral sense. It is an awful danger 
to doubt or question or juggle with the distinctions 
of right and wrong. To grow loose about the value 
of truth-speaking, to be slipshod with other people’s 
money or other people’s reputation, to put in practice 
a low estimate on the worth of this priceless jewel 
of the soul, is to drift into a very ominous kind of 
scepticism. 

Hardly less serious is the actual pessimism of the 
person who quietly assumes that the world is going 
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to the bad and that it is “no.use doing anything.” 
That means to doubt whether this is God’s world 
at all, to question whether He is a loving and pur- 
poseful Father, and whether consecration to His 
tasks amounts to anything—and that is the bottom 
‘thing in the way of scepticism. Let it not come 
nigh thy dwelling, but put forth thy best stroke of 
work in the high faith that it counts! here bag 


“THE BOOK OR or EE Yorn tag 


Charles E. Tebbetts has already called attention to 
John R. Mott’s new book, The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions, and has pronounced it ‘“‘emphati- 
cally the book of the year.” Those who have read 
Mott during the last thirteen years, from his Strategic 
Points in the World’s Conquest to the present work, 
have found him a writer of peculiar force and 
interest. The faithful 
efforts of a solitary missionary out on a lone island 


He thinks in world terms. 


or far up on the Himalaya plateau are not isolated 
efforts for Mott; rather, they are parts of a great 
enterprise related in a hundred ways to the current 
of human life. The discovering of these relations, 
together with their possible significance, is his 
peculiar gift. Then, too, he has a genius for seizing 
upon the telling aspects of a situation and describing 
them in few words. In this respect he is at his best 
in the present work. Peculiar interest, however, 
attaches to the book, in that it was prepared from 
fresh notes gathered from all parts of the world by 
the eight commissions of the World’s Missionary 
Conference. The reference material was not yet in 
print when the manuscript for this book was sent 
to the publishers. The finishing paragraphs were 
penned under the inspiration of the great conference, 
the preface being dated Edinburgh, Sixth month 29, 
1910, six days after the close of the conference. 
In reading the book, one is impressed with the 
frequency with which such words as “movement,” 
“change” and “progress” oceur—terms which describe 
national or race-wide conditions. For example, 
there is the Student Volunteer Movement, the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, and there is the effort of the 
Chinese Government to abolish the use of opium 
throughout the empire in ten years—“‘one of the 
greatest moral movements in modern times’’; there, 
too, is the awakening of the non-Christian religions 
to modern methods—the organization of Moham- 
medan and Buddhist ‘Sunday-schools,” “Young 


People’s Societies” and the like. 


And the changes, political, intellectual and social,. 
that are taking place in the near and far East are so 
stupendous and rapid that they can scarcely be 
described without seeming exaggeration. China 
“has made a more radical adjustment to modern 
conditions within the last five years than has any 
other nation, not excepting Korea”; ‘within the 
course of a few weeks, Turkey passed from the most 
absolute despotism to one of the progressive countries: 
of the world,” and illustrations may be multiplied. 
All these momentous changes mark “The Decisive 
Hour of Christian Missions.” The old order is 
passing; will the new order be made Christian ? 
This is the challenge to’the Church, 

After reviewing the obstacles in the way of Chris- 
tian progress and taking account of the Church’s 
resources, the author finds the task hopeless, apart 
from what he calls “The Superhuman Factor.” 
With his faith buttressed in this, however, his hope 
is boundless. The following paragraph voices his 
convictions, which, in substance, might have been 
taken from a page of some early Friend’s writing: 

. Investigation has furnished countless illustrations, showing 
that God has preceded the messengers of the Gospel, and pre- 
pared the people to understand it and be responsive to it. . 
The Spirit of God is working continuously in all parts of the 
world in the hearts of men, apart altogether from the main 


channel of His revelation, which culminated in Christ. Chris- 
tian workers, therefore, should approach people with their. . 
message, recognizing that the Spirit has preceded them. bet J 
normal working of the Spirit universally in the human hear 
should be recognized, and every manifestation of His working: 
should be welcomed, in the belief that “God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteousness is acceptable to him.” Unquestionably God 
had been working in the world through all the centuries 
before the coming of Christ. “My Father worketh even until, 
now, and I work.” He has been working through the non- 
Christian religions not alone in using such truths as they may 
possess for the betterment of men, but also in making these 
religions a school-master to lead the peoples to recognize in 
due time their need of Christ. 


The book closes with marching orders; here is the 
sentence: 

Let each Christian so resolve and so act that if a sufficient 
number of others will do likewise, all men before this genera- 


tion passes away may have an adequate opportunity to know 
of Christ. © 


But get the book and read it.* 


Nothing is intolerable that is necessary. Now 
God hath bound thy trouble upon thee with a design 
to try thee, and with purposes to reward and crown 
thee. These cords thou canst not break, and there- 
fore lie thou down gently, and suffer the hand of 
God to do what He please.-—Jeremy Taylor. 


*Address- Charles E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 
book, 50 cents. 


Price of 
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ASPIRATION. 


Sometimes there come sweet strains of tender music 
From out the shadow of the vast unknown; 

As if across the golden harps of angels 
The perfumed breath of Heaven sweet had blown 

And hushed their swelling chords of exaltation 
Into a soft and soothing undertone. 


J listen, all enraptured, ’till the music 

Into a holy stillness dies away ; 
Still ling’ring till the latest trembling echo 

Is hushed—then from my heart I humbly pray 
‘That in my soul its melody be hidden 

To calm the tempest of another day. 


Sometimes upon the glowing sky of evening 
The glory of celestial beauty lies; 
As if the Master—mindful of the measure 
Of splendor suited to our human eyes— 
- Would paint, with tintings meet for mortal visions, 
The grandeur of His city in the skies. 


I look, enraptured by the wealth of beauty, 
And see it into twilight fade away; 

While roseate tints to darker hues are shaded 
Then with a swelling heart I softly say, 

“Tord, may this beauty in my spirit linger 

When all above the skies are cold and gray.” 


Sometimes within the eyes of those around me 
The light of love shines out with kindly glow; 
As if the All-embracing Love in heaven 
Dwelt in the hearts of mortals here below 
‘To teach them all of Love, divine and holy 
That human hearts and human lives may know. 


And so I pray that with His eye upon me 
The mystery of this love may still unfold; 

And in my heart the spring of youth flow onward 
When this, my mortal home, is worn and old 

When eyes that look with warm affection on me 
Are closed beneath a weight of dust and mold. 


And may the richest melodies from heaven 
Dear Father, in life’s turmoil comfort me 

And may the tints of skies above me glowing 
Dim not while mortal eye their wealth can see 

And these, together with Thy love about me, 
Still draw my fainting spirit up to Thee. 


Lela Wildman, in “University Life.” 
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EVENING TIME. 


BY A. EDWARD KELSEY. 


While writing a message of appreciation and love 
to my own dear Surents. who are just celebrating 
their golden wedding anniversary, there has come 
into my heart a desire to send a message through our 
church paper to those who have long ‘and faithfully 
~ borne the burden and heat of the day. Some have 
earried the banner of truth at the head of the advanc- 
ing columns and their voices have been heard in 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings. Others, 
no less faithful and honored, have marched in the 
ranks and enabled those in more conspicuous positions 
to do their work. Some that I recall have been shut 
in for years, but have, by their prayers, “strengthened 
the hands that hang down.” 

To all those whose sun has long since passed the 
zenith I would send this message: ‘It shall come to 
pass that at evening time there shall be light.” 

As you look back to days in the old home before 


the children were scattered, you recall the evening- | 


time scenes. These consisted in many homes of 
tasks, fellowship and worship. father is reading, 
writing or engaged in some little repair work. 
Mother is at her sewing, while the children are pre- 
paring their morrow’s lessons. The fellowship is 
not marked by much conversation, but is none the 
less real. The family plainly enjoyed being together. 

Finally the hour arrives for the children to retire. 
Tasks are laid aside and the old family Bible is 
brought. Father reads a Psalm, and then, after a 
period of silence, it may be that one of the parents 
offers vocal prayer. 

As you now sit and hark back to those days, long 
since past and gone, you say: ‘‘At evening time there 
was light.” The light of love lighted those bygone 
scenes and they are now among your most hallowed 
memories. 

The years have fled. The family is now widely 
seattered. It may be the old home itself is in the 
hands of strangers. Some of you are in a land of 
strangers and some are finishing your earthly pil- 
grimage without your life’s companion. Yet no 
matter what changes and vicissitudes time may have 
wrought, “At evening time there shall be light.” 

Many of my aged friends have evening-time tasks. 
An old lady, past her three score and ten, remarked 
to me the other day that she had hoped to spend her 
declining days without having to do hard work, but 
it was not to be. As she said it my heart went out 
to her and to multitudes like her whose earthly tasks 
have continued even to the evening hour. ‘‘As thy 
days thy strength shall be.” What though the 
burden still rests if He giveth the strength and if 
the light of His love falleth upon the path ? 

Many of you sorely miss the fellowship of other 
days. There are many more friends in the Better 
Country than in this. You are in the position of 
the beloved disciple, who doubtless outlived all the 
apostles and others of his generation, but at evening 
time he could write: “Our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.” As you 
walk in this fellowship, how abundantly will be ful- 
filled the promise, “At evening time there shall be 
light.” 

The autumnal sunsets in Palestine are very gor- 
geous. The clouds which betoken the coming of 
the winter’s rains are often lightened in a way that 
is seldom seen in this country. I was sitting at 
sunset one October evening on the hotel roof at Jaffa, 
looking out over the Mediterranean. A heavy bank 
of dark cloud rested upon the western horizon as 
the sun sank behind it into the sea. There was one 
ereat rift in the cloud, however, and through this rift 
the glory of the setting sun poured forth upon the 
sea, lighting up with indescribable splendor a shining 
path upon the waters leading up to the gateway in 
the clouds. At the same time the upper edge of the 
clouds on either side seemed to be on fire, betoken- 
ing the glory hidden from view. 

As the scene comes back to me in splendor, I think 
of my dear aged friends who are nearing the Celestial 
City. Much of the western horizon before you may 
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seem to be dark, but there is the glory of the Sun 
of Righteousness streaming through the open gate 
and falling upon the dark waters, making a pathway 
of glory leading up to “the city which hath founda- 
tions whose builder and maker is God.” May you 
walk in the light of that glorious pathway and daily 
experience the fulfilment of the promise, “At even- 
ing time there shall be light.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


WEST LAKE BOARDING: SCHOOL. 
BY JOHN R. WEBB. 


THE ORIGINAL FRIENDS COLLEGE AT WEST LAKE. 


The above building possesses more than ordinary 
interest for all Friends concerned in education, 
especially the gradually lessening company of those 
who remember it in student days, in that it was the 
first Friends seminary in Canada. It may still be 
seen about a mile east of Bloomfield, in Prince 
Edward County, and nearly five miles from the town 
of Picton. Now a farm residence, with its carefully 
kept lawn and in all its picturesqueness affording 
home comforts for its present occupants, yet in mark- 
ing a historic spot and representing the beginning 
of a noble undertaking, which time has proved to be 
of inestimable value and of increasing dimensions, 
this modest structure retains its intrinsic value. 
Long may it be preserved not only in its capacity 
for providing home comforts, but especially as a land- 
mark in the history of the Society of Friends in 
Canada. 

About forty years had elapsed since Friends first 
settled in upper Canada. Meetings had been estab- 
lished around three centers, West Lake, Pelham and 
Yonge Street. Comfortable houses were erected on 
adjacent farms, which were being transformed grad- 
ually from forest and fallow to fertile fields of eoiden 
grain. The sturdy pioneers were blessed with large 
families, and soon the question of education was 
demanding immediate attention. It was their ambi- 
tion to have their children instructed in rudimentary 
knowledge. and guarded from hurtful tendencies, 
under the careful supervision of teachers who were 
members of the Society. But the three centers were 
more than 100 miles apart, which in the days of 
travel by saddle was much farther than with present 


mode of rapid transit. After a time, half-yearly 
meetings were held alternately at these centers, 
attended by representatives, which made possible a 
growing prospect for facilities in a higher education 
than that given by busy parents at home, in the tem- 
porary winter schools, or that given by teachers who: 
boarded a week at a time in the various homes. 

Seventy years ago money was not very plentiful 
and to undertake the construction of a building such 
as the above required considerable faith. However, 
the matter had been earnestly considered at the half- 
year’s meeting held at West Lake. A Mr. Thompson 
had a fine farm which he was willing to sell, and 
this made Friends more anxious to act at once. 
Very soon Joseph John Gurney, England, who was, 
traveling in America visiting Friends and attending: 
their meetings, came to West Lake. While at the 
home of Judah Henry Bowerman, he learned from, 
him that Friends were anxious to have a boarding 
school, and that a nearby farm was for sale. After 
listening for a time, he said he would like to see the 
place, and the next day was set for its survey. He 
was so pleased with the farm and locality that he said’ 
if Friends would buy it, he would send money when. 
he returned to England. 

Later the gift of £500 sterling was received from 
this generous benefactor, which formed a nucleus for 
a building fund which soon grew to such proportions. 
as to justify immediate action. The farm was pur- 
chased and the above brick building erected and 
opened for school in the fall of 1841. Thomas and’ 
Elizabeth Clark were the first superintendents, and 
Jesse P. Haines and Mary V. Hoag the first teachers. 
The dining-room in the basement had two long tables, 
one for boys and the other for girls, which were well’ 
filled. A large frame dormitory for the boys was 
situated a little to the east, but this has long since: 
been removed. As the school advanced, it increased’ 
in numbers and was well patronized by Friends from: 
the three settlements. Many who were not Friends. 
were admitted also. A gentleman once said to one 
who had been a student in 1850: “When my daugh- 
ter was at your boarding school, I felt perfectly 
contented. I knew there would be no inducement 
for her to attend parties and neglect her studies, and 
that she was surrounded by good, Christian influ- 
ences.” This brought many who would otherwise: 
have gone to other colleges which were springing up: 
in other parts of the country. 

Such familiar names as Clark, Dorland, White, 
Lear and Mullett may be mentioned among the super- 
intendents, and Haines, Hoag and Hallway among 
the earlier teachers. The students’ names are also 
very familiar, and a very small number of those 
in attendance during the first year still survive, while: 
many attending later have interesting tales to relate 
of boarding school days. 

But, many changes have come with the advancing: 
years. In 1867, the year of Confederation and’ 
twenty-six years after the founding of the school, 
Canada Yearly Meeting was established. <A yearly 
meeting-house was built at Pickering as the most 
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central place for Friends, where also resided many 
influential members. With the question of a larger 
boarding school came also that of a central location, 
and in 1878 a new building was erected at Pickering 
and West Lake Boarding School transferred to it, 
which was afterwards known as Pickering College. 

For nearly thirty school years faithful instruction 
was given to many who, in their. hearts, feel today 
a debt of gratitude is due those who sought to guide 
them in the way of life and fit them for a noble 
part in its achievements. One says of her teacher: 
“She was loved by all; she was just and good.” 
What will eternity reveal as one by one a little host 
rises up to call them blessed! And eternity alone 
will reveal the many and varied results from the 
faithful efforts of those who found it laid upon their 
hearts to build a boarding school. Truly the plan- 
ning was divine, and faithful parents, co-operating 
with consecrated energies and money, made possible 
a building and a means of Christian education which 
has been of untold value to Canada Yearly Meeting 
and to many who still have a warm regard for the 
Society of Friends, though not of it. The above 
picture will freshen many fond memories; it will 
suggest to the present generation possibilities for the 
future; it will beget a desire in the hearts of many, 
whose grandparents or other relatives have attended, 
to visit the historic spot and see for themselves the 
foundation stone upon which has been built the edu- 
eational work of Friends in Canada.—The Canadian 
Friend. 


THE NEED OF A FRIENDLY PERIODICAL. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


No one at all familiar with the currents of life 
within our [Philadelphia] yearly meeting will deny 
the existence of a spirit of change. The present 
generation of Friends is different from those pre- 
ceding in several rather important respects. It is 
more in touch with the world around; it is more 
open to new ideas; it is less inclined to accept as 
conclusive argument for itself that Friends in the 
past followed certain customs. It is probably not 
less loyal to fundamental Quakerism; and it is much 
more hopeful that this will become not the possession 
of a slowly dying though very respectable remnant, 

ut a growing and vigorous organism, adapting itself 
‘to the problems of its environment and winning 
strength and confidence by its real efficiency. 

This change is probably viewed with apprehension 
and regret by some, and as a healthful sign of life 
and progress by others. To the first, the Friends 
of the past have been so magnificently right, the 
prepossessions of their youth have been so confirmed 
by Friendly literature and their own experience, that 
any departure can be regarded only as a declension. 
To the second, change is an inherent condition of 
health and progress, and the very law of life. The 
organization has for its function not only the defense, 
but the development of truth. If it is worth while, 
it cannot be the representative of stationary views 


and unchangeable methods. ‘To the first, safety lies 
in standing still and taking no risks; to the second, 
in a wholesome evolution with all the risks accom- 
panying it. To the first, the great danger is in 
departure from proven paths; to the second, in the 
death that results from stagnation. 

But to both alike, it is evident that if revolution 
is in the minds of many members, it is of the greatest 
consequence that it be intelligently and wisely 
directed. Such a time is fraught with great risks. 
It may mean the loss of much that is vital or it may 
mean the dawn of a new and improved vitality. 

How is it directed now? Partly by such papers 
as The Outlook, which has a large place in many 
Friendly families; partly by contact with thoughtful 
men of other ways of thinking; partly by the Quaker 
influences which attend such gatherings as yearly 
meetings and its associated conferences, tea meetings, 
round tables and so on; not so much as could be 
wished by any periodical of our own denomination. 

For this last factor there can be no effective 
substitute. A weekly paper, going into the families 
of Friends, dealing with the questions about which 
they are thinking, giving solid reasons appealing to 
thoughtful people for or against current tendencies, 
is the only organ which will have a steady positive 
continuing influence upon a group of persons with 
similar aims and education. 

Nothing now in the field seems to satisfy this 
demand. Tur Frienp, venerable with age and 
honored for past service, has adopted the policy of 
unyielding advocacy of established opinions, with no 
opportunity for open discussions. Its principle is 
to preach the truth as it sees it, without recognizing 
the varying opinions which may exist on many open 
questions. It has a large constituency outside Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting whose needs and wishes must 
be consulted. It, of all periodicals, could best serve 
its own yearly meeting by a temperate, moderate dis- 
cussion of certain questions which are surely open 
ones in the minds of many of our members. 

Tue American Frrenp has also its field partly 
outside our borders. It is not restrictive in its oppor- 
tunities for discussion; but many of our problems 
are not its problems, and here again the Philadelphia 
questions must be somewhat sacrificed to the demands 
of its larger constituency. Most of the Western 
yearly meetings for which it exists have their own 
local publications, while holding allegiance to Tur 
AMERICAN FRrIenp as a national organ. 

The Westonian was originally a school paper, as 
its name signifies. But the interests of Westtown 
School are so closely allied to the interests of the 
yearly meeting with which it is organically associated 
that it has, perhaps unconsciously, broadened its 
scope. It is, however, a monthly journal and can 
hardly fulfil the function in question and at the 
same time represent the school life of the institution. 
Possibly it would be worth while to consider its 
availability as an organ of progressive but conserva- 
tive Quakerism and modify it accordingly, if no 
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other solution can be found; for any addition to 
our list would be unfortunate. 

The paper for such a use should utter no uncertain 
sound in its loyalty to Quaker doctrines and ideals. 
It should, however, have sufficient insight into present 
tendencies of life and thought to see the adaptation 
of these doctrines and ideals to our conditions as 
clearly as Fox and Penn did to theirs. There are 
many books written now by non-Friends which touch 
these questions more profoundly and more spiritually 
than most of our denominational literature. They 
would not pass in every sentence the censorship of 
the literature committee of any yearly meeting on 
the continent, but they contain the pith of the Quaker 
message. They are such books as we can imagine 
Penn and Barclay might have written had they lived 
now. <A live periodical could give us, if not such 
scholarly productions, at least a glimpse of the way 
the world is moving in its acceptance of truths which 
we have sometimes considered our own peculiar 
heritage. 

But such a periodical, subject to sane limitations, 
must be open to varying opinions by honest writers. 
There is no danger in open differences, properly 
expressed. They are the very life of an organization. 
Such expressions do not create divergences, they 
mollify them. Men will and ought to differ, and 
it is the essence of safety to bring these into the 
public field and give both or all parties the chance to 
explain. The most harmonious school faculties are 
those where free discussion is encouraged. The most 
harmonious denominations are those where no papal 
authority represses honest thought and expression. 
If our young Friends are in earnest, as many of 
them are, they will easily yield if they see their 
errors, but they do not yield so readily as a few 
decades ago to the authority of custom or of the past. 

There is a more profound unity in our yearly 
meeting than for half a century, perhaps for two 
centuries past. There is a great respect for good- 
ness and experience; there is great opportunity for 
the best activities of youth. Can we not have an 
organ which can pr operly represent these encouraging 
conditions ?—The Westonian. 


GOOD WILL NO GUARANTEE OF 
ALL-ROUND WISDOM. 


The following story, which is told by Canon Robin- 
son in ‘“The Interpretation of the Character of Christ 
to Non-Christian Races,” illustrates. how a person 
who is fundamentally right-minded may go wrong 
through imperfect enlightenment on certain points 
of conduct: 

“A native catechist was employed as an almoner 
by a missionary society working in north India. 
The English superintending missionary demanded 
monthly accounts, and refused to continue the sup- 
ply of funds until these were forthcoming. Accord- 
ingly the poor catechist, who had not kept any proper 
accounts, filled up the balance sheet in the way which 
he thought would please the European missionary ; 


and when he was questioned about some of the items, 
and they were found to be incorrect, he was dismissed — 


as being unfit for missionary work. 

“Several years later a lady was visiting a distant 
village in the jungle. She tried to make the simple 
folk understand what manner of person. Jesus of 
Nazareth was. She told them how He was the poor 
man’s friend, how He used to eat with them and 
visit their homes, how He used to go about healing 
wherever there was sickness, how the children used 
to run after Him in the street and clamber about His 
knees. Her description seemed to meet with an 
unusually intelligent response; and, as she finished, 
someone exclaimed: ‘Miss Sahib, we know Him 


well; He has been living here for years!” Amazed, | 


the lady discovered that this old catechist had settled 
there on his own account. It was he who fetched 
the old men and women their water and their fuel. 
Where anyone was sick, it was he who used to sit 
outside the door till evening, and then come in, for 
no one ever got a chance of sitting up at night but 
he. When plague and cholera visited the village, 
he was the intrepid nurse. In the old man unfit for 
missionary employ the people of that village had 
seen and recognized Jesus. Christ.” 

This does not mean, we take it, that a character 
can be, like a certain egg, good and bad “in parts.” 
Sincerity affects the warp and woof of human per- 
sonality, and in its absence the character as a whole 
is unsound. It means that a good will is not a 
guarantee of all-round vision, though it is certainly 
a chief condition of receiving further light. If we 
always bore this in mind, we should be less ready 
than we are to put down to “cant” and “hypocrisy” 
the mistakes of right-minded people, whether in the 
past or in the present; and we should be humbled 
with the thought that our own sincerity does not free 
us from the necessity of seeking always for enlighten- 
ment as to what the will of God requires of us. It 
may be that our light in certain directions is as 
imperfect as was that of the slave-holding Christians 
of the eighteenth century.—The British Friend. 


RECOMPENSE. 


(Written by a Quaker mother after the last child had left 
the old home, every son to become a minister in the Society.) 


I see the print of children’s feet 
In dooryards near mine own, 

And merry voices noisy greet 
The snow, December blown. 


Mine own lies all untrodden, 
No voices echo gay, 

The stillness waits unbroken 
Today and yesterday. 


Once too a throng of merry children 
Came trooping from my door— 
Now in the strife of eager life 
They press the battle sore. 


Their foot-prints fail my dooryard, 
Yet choose His paths aright. 

So, as my winter cometh, 
They bring me songs at night. 


What though these childish voices 
Mock at me here alone— 

T’ll meet them after the snow-fall, 
Mine in the Harvest-Home. 


OE eee ee ee | 
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=: THE TRIAL OF FAITH. 


* BY GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Objections to the truth of the Christian religion 
are of two kinds, intellectual and vital. Examples 
of the intellectual difficulties that beset faith may be 
seen in questions concerning the authority of the 
Bible, the historic reality of Jesus, the sphere of 
His supremacy, the representative character of His 
areer when set in the framework of the Eternal; 
the nature of man as animal or spirit or both; the 
reality of God and duty and immortality. Round 
the hostilities to faith raised by the negative intellect 
in these and similar questions the affirmative intellect 
of the Christian world is massed, and against them 
it is waging a war of extermination. 

It is, however, with the vital objections to Chris- 
tian faith that I am here and now concerned. These 
are far more serious than the intellectual difficulties, 
and they go much deeper. Purely intellectual dis- 
- cussion has its own place and dignity; but even when 
it has issued in conquest for faith it leaves life 
practically untouched. So long as the will is 
unmoved toward victory and peace, the profoundest 
battle remains unfought. The house of faith may 
be drawn for the intellect; it may be seen to be a 
possible structure and wholly consistent. So far it 
is, however, only the architect’s design of the splendid 
mansion. Look at it closely, admire it as you may, 
you are compelled to admit that it is a mansion on 
paper and nothing more. 

Thus it is in our Christian faith. When we have 
satisfied the reason that God exists, that Jesus is 
His sovereign representative, that duty is real and 
august, that the Kingdom of God is the eternal ideal 
’-of human society, that all souls are made for moral 
triumph in this world and for endless blessedness in 
the world to come, the great surge of vital difficulty 
rolls against the reasoner. The deepest aspect of 
the tragedy of man’s world is the fact that the faith 
that reason sets up, the course of life knocks down; 
the religion that the intellect authenticates as the 
best, the tides of experience often. undermine, sub- 
merge and destroy. If, therefore, we are to have 
an enduring and an ascending faith,, it must some- 
how meet and overcome our .vital difficulties 

When we survey life, we note the fact of incessant 
moral trial. Desire and duty, inclination and con- 
science, the flesh and the spirit remain not only 
unreconciled, but in open revolt. This dualism in 
the soul is met by the dualism in the environment ; 
and frequently it seems to the honest man that the 
incitements to the supremacy of the flesh are greater 
in number and more potent in character than the 
inspirations to the spirit. Mem are divided in heart; 
they are in the bitterness or the weakness and torpor 
of division; and the environment too often has rein- 
forcements few or none for the soul, while it sends 
legions to the assistance of the beast. Our faith must 
be adequate to this emergency. Our profoundest 
need is moral purity, moral victory, and no faith is 
-great and true that cannot inspire men to achieve that. 


There is disaster. There is Lazarus, good and 
just, laborious, let us say, in the days of his health, 
and economical; now that misfortune has crushed 
him, he lies helpless at the rich man’s gate, with 
only the dogs to compose his spirit in ruin. Is it 
possible to convert his poverty into inward wealth 
and the contempt of men into the consciousness of 
God’s love? Can bereavement be made a step 
upward? Is the feeling of the survival of the 
beloved justifiable, and can it be made an availing 
consolation? When, by a sudden and unforeseen 
stroke at mid-day in a man’s career, the map of life 
is changed forever, is readjustment to what may 
remain possible? When a preacher is halted in a 
great work at forty, thrown upon his back and upon 
a bed of pain, the whole plan of his existence changed 
in an hour; when he is shunted, like a train of use- 
less cars, off into obscurity, what can his faith do for 
him? Granted that he has kept his compact with 
God in the passion of work, can he keep it in isola- 
tion and enforced idleness? Such an example 
represents a vast chapter in the book of human life. 

Then there is the case of moral defeat. Character 
has been wrecked. The man, whether openly or 
secretly, has gone down to disaster. Surely the 
religion of redemption should be equal to this call. 
How often is moral character recovered? Where is 
the difficulty in the powerlessness of this process 
of redemption? The Son of Man came to seek and 
to save the lost. Is Christianity repeating this 
wonder? Why is it that the salvation sought by 
those who have made moral shipwreck is that of the 
suicide, and not that of the disciple of Christ? Paul 
could stay a man bent upon the suicide’s salvation 
and lead him to the Lord; can we ? 

Our best work is often ascribed to evil purposes; 
for doing our best by our fellow-men and our age, 
we frequently receive only abuse. Like the Master, 
we are said to cast out devils by the power of Beelze- 
bub, the prince of devils. The tragedy of man’s 


Christ. He deserved the best from men, and He 
received the worst; He did good, only good, and good 
in its highest character, and for this He was crucified 
between two thieves. 

One instance more must be named before the vital 
indictment against faith is drawn even in outline. 
Life ends in death. We are born, we struggle up 
into strength, we fit ourselves for work, we spend our 
strength in honorable service, and this whole upward 
movement of life is met and ended by death. Time 
brings us forth, uses us while she may, and finally 
destroys her servants with the same unconcern with 
which she puts to death her criminals. The longest 
service and the most availing in behalf of the ideal 
is daily reminded of the fact: “If we wait, the 
grave is our house.” 

What shall we say to all this? How can we 
march with hope against these living and tremendous 
enemies of faith? How can we make manhood sure 
in the environment in which we must live? In what 
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way can we conserve essential Christianity and do 
something to shed light upon the weary path of 
mortal men? Are we not here face to face with the 
profoundest sorrow and hope of man? Can any- 
thing be said to bring illumination and peace ? 

We are engaged, one and all of us who are Chris- 
tians, in the demonstration of the spirit in man and 
in the universe. There is a spark of fire in the 
centers of this organism of flesh; that we know. 
There is fire, infinite fire, at the heart of the uni- 
verse; of that we are sure, because it has burned its 
way into the depths of our being. Our problem is 
that of the active, the militant life. Do-nothing 
Christianity is doomed; creative Christianity com- 
mands the fields. The soul of man and the soul of 
God must meet in the moral process of living; God 
must be known and declared finally in the triumph 
of the loving heart, in the victory of the right spirit. 

We define the fundamental duty of Christian men 
of every name as the revelation and the authentica- 
tion of the spirit in man and the Spirit in the universe 
through the moral trial and triumph of existence. 
Here is the new apologetic, new, yet old: “Ye are 
our epistles, known and read of all men.” Here is 
the final dialectic in the tears and blood and triumph 
of righteous souls. Here is the east in the kingdom 
of man, where God breaks in upon the dark and 
troubled world of time in an endless sunrise. The 
souls that have won God for their own lives, and who 
through these lives are giving Him to their fellow- 
men, are authenticating the faith against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. 

We need a new definition of the nature of religion; 
we must come to see that all great religion finally 
resolves itself into character and the ideal forces that 
make character. The religious man gains nothing 
over the irreligious man unless his religion brings 
exaltation of being and greater moral efficiency in 
the courses of existence. The religion in a book, 
or in a confession, is of the nature of an introduction 
and nothing more. The religion that the human 
being needs is the transmutation of the ideal forces 
of his faith into the substances of his soul. Finally, 
religion is tested as a value for the man who would 
win a continuous and permanent victory in the moral 
issues of living. Ultimately, religion must authenti- 
cate itself as essential to the complete moral triumph 
of human beings. It is this moral superiority that 
awakened souls want; and if religion would win their 
loyalty, it must prove itself an enabling power. 
Christianity was great and true to Paul because with 
it he could be the man that without it he could not 
be. His appreciation of the incomparable power of 
his faith is given in his great ery: “Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Religion has become, in this man, 
character and the ideal force that makes characte: 
it is therefore authenticated as truth. 


* * % * * * * % * * 


To the individual and to the Church, in the divine 
austereness of the world of life, the old words come 
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back with profoundest meaning: “Return unto thy 

rest, O my soul.” An outward Christianity i is inade- 

quate. Christ in you the hope of glory; néthing less’ 
and nothing other will suffice. All the great things 

in the precious memorials of the Lord,-all the valid: 
thoughts in our inherited Christian belief, must find 
their home in the sanctuary of the sincere and devoted: 
mind. Our Christianity must become an interior 
ideal force; our Christ an interior saving presence; 

and if our ‘God i is to become our glory, He must be: 
Immanuel.—Homiletic Review. 


EARTH’S CURVATURE AND VISION. 


There is absolutely no limit to the normal vision, 
if the sight be unobstructed, according to Dr. E. W. 
McAllister. Yet, he says, we can see the stars, which: 
are trillions of miles away, while we cannot see a 
tree 20 miles distant. Why? It is true that all 
objects diminish in apparent size in a direct propor- 
tion to distance; but that is not the only reason. The 
chief reason is that our vision is obstructed by the 
curvature of the earth. It is often a matter of 
interest and importance to know how far we can see 
from any given height, or, conversely, how far one 
must be above the earth to see an object at a given 
distance, 

The exact calculation of these figures would 
require the use of very complex formule, but for 
practical use two very simple rules will suffice. The 
distance in miles at which an object upon the face of 
the earth is visible is equal to the square root of one 
and a half times the height of the observer in feet 
above the surface, and, conversely, the height in feet 
to which an observer must be placed to see a distant — 
object is equal to two-thirds the square of the dis- 
tance in miles. 

For instance, the Washington Monument is 555 
feet high; at what height must an observer 50 miles- 
away be in order to see the top of it? Supposing 
the observer should stand on the ground; we find by 
the first rule that he could just see the top 29 miles 
away, and to overcome the remaining 21 miles, due 
to the convexity of the earth, he would, by rule 
second, have to climb to the height of 294 feet—The 
Continent. 


THE CHARIOTS OF GOD. 


We may make out of each event of our lives either 
a Juggernaut car to crush us or a chariot in which to 
ride to the heights of victory. It all depends on how 
we take things, whether we lie down under our trials 
and let them roll over and crush us, or whether we 
climb into them, as into a chariot, and make them 
carry us triumphantly onward and upward. Look 
upon chastenings, then, no matter how grievous they 
may be for the present, as God’s chariots sent to carry 
your souls into the “high places” of spiritual achieve- 
ment and uplifting. And when you do this, you will 
find, to your glad surprise, that they are, after all, 
“naved with love.”’—Hannah Whitall Smith.. 
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Misstouary Department 


. [Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


SCHOOL AND BIBLE SCHOOL WORK AT 
‘. GIBARA, CUBA. 


BY MAY M. JONES. 


As during these first years in the life of the 
mission, the foundations are being laid which will 
largely. determine the character and stability of the 
future of the native Church, those who have an 
intelligent interest in the work in Cuba will, no 
doubt, be glad to read a short sketch of the work 
along the two lines of school and Bible school, as 
such will recognize the fact that these two are impor- 
tant elements of a good foundation. 

The mission school at Gibara has been built up, 
through years of hard work by Clotilde Pretlow, 
until now it is a prosperous institution, having the 


respect of all and patronage of a number of the best 


families in the city. Its work this year will neces- 
sarily be circumscribed, as Clotilde Pretlow is absent 
in the States on her already too long delayed fur- 
lough. Sylvester Jones, in addition to his work as 
pastor, has consented to give part of his time to the 
school rather than see it laid down. A good native 
teacher, a graduate of the school, teaches the younger 
pupils. 

Bertha Lawrence, Spiceland, Ind., has just 
reached the field and is preparing herself as rapidly 
as possible to take her place in the teaching force. 
The present enrollment is about 40. A number of 
the pupils in the Bible school and Christian Endeavor 
Society are or have been pupils in the day school. 
The native teacher is a bright, attractive young 
woman, of excellent Christian character, one of the 
charter members of the Church and a graduate of 
the mission school. She also serves as assistant clerk 
of the monthly meeting, as teacher of a class of about 
30 little boys in the Bible school, and as a member 
of the pastoral committee. She is also active in 
Christian Endeavor work. 

We increasingly feel the need for a school of 
higher grade, where our members and workers can 
prepare themselves for lives of usefulness. The 
Bible-school work is one of the most interesting 
departments at Gibara. Four schools are held each 
First-day in the city itself, while two Bible schools 
are held on week-days in out-stations. These with 
another, recently organized by a graduate from the 
day school, in still another point, make seven schools 
reporting to the monthly meeting at Gibara. Aside 
from these, there is still another held at times, when 
circumstances permit, by a member of the Church 
who has removed to a neighboring town. Only lack 
of sufficient teachers prevents the formation of as 
many more schools in the city, for the number of 
small children is nothing short of appalling! Three 
schools are held in the homes of members, who give 
their houses freely for the purpose. 

Tenth month 16th the record for attendance was 


broken, reaching the highest mark in the history of 
the mission, with a total attendance of 207 in the 
four Gibara schools. The schools support them- 
selves, buying their own supplies. 

The superintendent of the school held in the 
church building, Crescencio Soler, was for a short 
time a pupil in the day school. He has been obliged 
to work for his living, and the good degree of effi- 
ciency he has attained is largely due to his persistency 
in improving the opportunities for learning in the 
church, Christian Endeavor and Bible school. By 
the grace of God he has been able to overeome many 
temptations and keep steadily on his course as a 
Christian and active worker in all the lines of Church 
activity, beginning as a small boy in the Bible school, 
scarcely able to read. 

Two of the First-day afternoon schools and the 
two Bible schools held in neighboring towns are con- 
ducted by another young man, José Reyes, who was 
converted seven years ago in the Gibara church. 
While not brilliant, he is an intelligent young man, 
of excellent character, free from the vices so common 
to the youth of Cuba, anxious to learn and ready 
to do his best in the work nearest at hand. He does 
good work in the Bible school, teaching a class of 
girls in the morning school in addition to the above. 

The new courses of graded lessons have been intro- 
duced in a number of classes, and are proving well 
adapted to the conditions. 

Visits to the homes of the pupils of the Bible 
schools, and the opportunities they give for conyersa- 
tion with the mothers, who in many instances are 
very ignorant and negligent of their duties as 
mothers, are not the least fruitful of the agencies 
used in connection with this line of work. 


Gibara, Cuba. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues 


The manse, at Azalia, Ind., has been repaired at a cost 
of $240. 


Robert W. Douglas expected to visit Van Wert meeting 
First-day the 6th inst. 


Leslie Bond closed his work at Scranton. Iowa, the first 
a Ninth month, and is now located as pastor at New Sharon, 
owa. 


Charles Whitely is conducting a series of meetings at Arba, 
not far from Lynn. The interest is good and is growing 
better and a great revival is expected. 


The Young Friends Association at Toronto have outlined 
their course of study for the year, which consists of three 
lectures on Church history, and three on the English Bible. 


A Friend of Pickering College has offered a prize consisting 
of a beautifully bound set of Shakespeare’s plays to the 
student who writes the best essay on the subject “Beating 
Swords into Plowshares.” 


There are now 27 students enrolled at the academy, Fowler, 
Kansas. The academy was favored the 25th ult. with a visit 
from Homer Cox, pastor at Haviland, Kans., who conducted 
the chapel exercises. 


L. Oscar Moon, formerly of Fall River, Mass., has taken 
up his work as general secretary of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
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ing, and has moved his family to 712 Linwood Avenue, Tuxedo 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Friends in Harrisburg, Pa., were favored First-day the 
30th ult. with the presence of Susan Kite, Ellen Bromley, and 
Joseph Thomasson, all of Philadelphia, who gave beautiful 
messages of encouragement. 

Albert F. N. Hambleton and wife Josepha, are located for 
the time being in South Pasadena, Cal., where they will try 
the virtues of Southern California’s wonderful climate in 
hopes that it will improve her health. 


Friends of Lansdowne Pa., held their first social gathering 
for the season the Ist inst., at which Walter W. Haviland 
gave an account of the Friends of Great Britain, as he ob- 
served them in his travels during the past summer. 


Jay Mills, who has been located at Kake, Alaska, for the 
past four years, and has rendered efficient help to our mission- 
aries, A. Calva and Frankie L. H. Martin, is now visiting 
with the home folks for a short time, at Newberg, Oregon. 

Edward M. Woodard, superintendent of evangelistic work 
in Western Yearly Meeting, and Raymond Holding, mission- 
ary from Mexico, were present and rendered valuable services 
at Sand Creek Quarterly Meeting held at Azalia, Ind., the 
22d and 23d ult. 


An adult school for men has been started at Victoria, 
British Columbia. At the opening meeting, Ninth month 18th, 
twelve were in attendance. The school gives promise of per- 
manency and growth may be expected. 

The Friends First-day School Association of London Yearly 
Meeting has prepared an outline of graded lessons for 1911. 
These are divided into “Beginner’s,” “Junior,” and “Senior” 
courses. Lessons with Bible references for the full year are 
given. 

Beginning with First-day the 6th inst., Harrisburg Friends 
changed their place of meeting from the Floyd Building to 
Room 208, Trustees’ Building, which was formerly known as 
the Floyd Building. This meeting place is in the very heart of 
the city, and will be more accessible for those attending. 


Robert E. Pretlow, pastor in the Lafayette Avenue Friends 
Meeting, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed by President 
Robert L. Kelly, to represent Earlham College at the dedi- 
cation of the new buildings of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, in New York. The dedication will take place the 20th 
inst. 


The 22d ult. was a beautiful day at Oakland, N. C., where 
Friends of Contentnea Quarterly Meeting met. Dinner was 
served on the grounds. David Sampson and wife and Robert 
Pelt were the visiting ministers present. The former gave 
a lecture on the prohibition of intoxicants and narcotics, 
which was very instructive. 

Special meetings began at Van Wert, Ohio, the oth ult. 
John S. and Cora Kittrell laboring with the local Friends 
until the 17th. The meeting closed with 17 conversions and 
renewals. An ex-saloon-keeper’s wife was among the number. 
She with several others united with Friends. The new furni- 
ture in the meeting-house added considerably to the conve- 
nience and comfort of those who attended the meeting. 


Wm. M. Smith, of Carthage, Indiana, recently delivered 
lectures on subjects related to the Bible at Fairfield, Highland, 
and Samantha meetings, and held an appointed meeting at 
Oak Grove, all near Leesburg, Ohio. Also attended the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight of Fairfield Quarterly 
Meeting at Martinsville. His messages were highly appre- 
ciated by Friends in these several places, and will surely be 
productive of good results. 

A “Tea Meeting” was held at the meeting-house, Haver- 
ford, Pa., the 28th ult. Rayner W. Kelsey spoke on “Some 
Departures from the Ancient Testimonies of Friends.” He 
traced historically the changes wrought in the Society by the 
great revival movement which began about 1858, and showed 
the relation of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to those changes. 

Following this, Watson W. Dewees gave an illustrated talk 
on “Our Meeting Houses.” He exhibited stereopticon views 


of several old meeting houses of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and told about historic personages and events in connection 
with each. ‘ 


At present the First Friends Meeting in Marion, Ind., is 
without a regular pastor and Charles W. Sweet, of Muncie, 
is attending the First-day meetings for worship. His ministry 
is very acceptable to the congregation. 

The Second Friends Meeting is pleased with the work of 
Ada E. Lee, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, who recently took 
charge of the pastoral work in that congregation. 

A good lecture course has been arranged consisting of five _ 
numbers, which will be given at the Church building of the 
First Friends Meeting during the winter. 


_ The pastoral work of Leanah Hobson at Mt. Airy, N. C, 
is bearing fruit. Her sermons are very helpful, and her 
visiting has resulted in an increased attendance at meeting. 
The Christian Endeavor Society, which is held on Third-day 
evening of each week, is developing some very faithful mem- 
bers. The Bible School reports a number of scholars who 
attended every First-day last quarter. At last monthly meet- 
ing a number of new members were received by letter. Leanah 
Hobson expected to begin a series of meetings there the 13th 
inst. Within the last three months she has not only done 
pastoral work at Mt. Airy, but has assisted in special meet- 
ue at Westfield, Pinacle, Blue Ridge Mission, and High 
oint. 


Pasadena Quarterly Meeting occurred at Los Angeles, Cal., 
the 21st and 22d ult. Minutes were read for Benjamin Hiatt 
and wife, of lowa Yearly Meeting, and for Orestes A. Wins- 
low of Wichita, Kans., liberating them for service in Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting. Laura P. Townsend, West Branch, 
Iowa, was also present. John Henry Douglas, Pasadena, was 
in attendance and took an active part in all the meetings. 
Charles E. Hiatt, pastor at Long Beach, Cal., recently from 
Marion, Ind., spoke acceptably at the morning meeting. Lois 
Taber, a student at Whittier College, gave a very interesting 
talk on the work being done in the biblical department at the 
college. This department was opened this year under the 
direction of Prof. William Raybright Lewis, a graduate of 
Friends University. 


. 


David L. Davis, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
born in North Carolina in 1843 and was a student at what 
later became Guilford College. He migrated to Kansas in 
1870 and settled near Hesper, southwest of Kansas City. He 
resided on a farm until a year ago, when he removed to 
Wichita in order to be near the Friends University. He was 
an uncle of James M. Davis, who purchased the site and 
buildings of Friends University and deeded them to Kansas 
Yearly Meeting. David L. Davis was appointed on the Board 
of Directors when it opened 12 years ago and has since been 
active on that Board; at the time of his death he was chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. In his will he donated 
$10,000 to the endowment fund, which is to be paid over to 
the University at the death of his wife, who has a life interest 
in the property. 


Friends at Newberg, Oregon, observed First-day the 20th 
ult. as rally day. ‘The Bible-school hour was devoted to 
exercises by the children. ‘-Emma Hodgin, head of the Latin 
department of Pacific College, made a very appropriate talk 
to the children. ‘The pastor, A. J. Weaver, discussed some 
vital phases of Quakerism in the morning service. 

Dinner was served in the basement, and a very profitable 
social hour followed. The afternoon session was given over 
to roll call followed by five five-minute talks on our own 
Church work. ‘The Bible-school collection amounted to over 
$9.00. Graded lessons have been adopted. Some very efficient 
work is being done by the pastor and wife and the members 
are renewing their zeal for the Church work. A revival in 
Newberg has already begun. 

I,. C. Haworth, field representative of Earlham College, 
writes under date of the 20th ult.: “I visited a Friends 
meeting the 23d which is ‘doing things.’ It was the meeting 
at Lynn. The Bible School is the largest in town and the 
classes are well attended. One class which is worthy of 
mention has enrolled within it forty-nine boys and girls who 
are fourteen to eighteen years of age. That class is going to 
be felt in that local meeting some time. 

“On First-day afternoon there was held in the Lynn meeting- 
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house a township ‘Sunday-school’ convention, which was very 
largely attended by all the Bible Schools of the township. 
A second and last session of the convention was held in the 
evening and very helpful talks were made along various lines 
of Bible School work. A movement was started with the 
view of having a teacher’s training class in the township. 

“This meeting is not only progressive in Bible School and 
Church work but is also waking up to the needs which the 
Church has for her College. Several liberal subscriptions 
were made to Earlham College within the limits of the 
meeting.” 


The Ministerial Conference of Western Yearly Meeting 
was held at Bloomingdale, Ind., Tenth month 25th and 26th. 
The first address on the program was given by Albert J. 
Brown, Wilmington, O., and was an able discourse. A gen- 
eral discussion on “The Bible, (a) in the study, (b) in the 
field,” was opened by Elizabeth Murphy, pastor in Coloma 
meeting. 

Morton C. Pearson, pastor in the First Friends Church, 
Indianapolis, gave the conference sermon at the regular hour 
for the mid-week meeting. His theme was, “The Gospel of 
the Triumphant Life.” He said the message should be suited 
to the needs of this day. It should have unity, should not be 
confusing, and must be eminently true. It must deal with life, 
conduct and deeds, and must exhibit the great fundamental 
beliefs and doctrines upon which to build our lives. What 
the skeleton is to the human body, that the doctrine of Jesus 
is to Christian character. The speaker emphasized five lines 
of thought: 1. The message of today must have an active 
belief in a personal active God in the world now; there are 
evidences on every side that God is in His world today. 
2. The fact and nature of sin; the holiness of God was con- 
trasted with the sinfulness of human life. 3. Jesus Christ 
the only Saviour of men, needs to be emphasized more and 
more; the culmination of the whole message is at the cross. 


4. The call of an atoning Christ is to righteous and helpful” 


living; our words never go farther than our lives carry them. 
5. The immortality of the soul; this life is but the beginning— 
the entrance into a larger life over yonder, where at least 
each may find the life tor which he longs. In closing, Whit- 
tier’s beautiful poem, “At Last,” was quoted. 

The committee on officers reported Frank Stafford, George- 
town, Ill:, president, and Elizabeth Murphy, secretary. The 
program committee of last year was continued, 

George H. Moore, of Kokomo, gave an interesting and 
instructive paper on “How to build a strong working Church.” 
He said our Church should always look ahead. Plan for 
recruits. Israel always had leaders in preparation. Friends 
need better organization to hold-converts. As a denomination 
we have the power to reach men and women, but have failed 
to hold them. Many revivals have been recruiting stations 
for other denominations. A strong working Church must be 
well organized, must give members something to do, should 
cultivate loyalty and sacrifice in the members, should be a 
social center for the congregation, must be constantly building 
up strong Christian characters, and must not be dependent 
on any one person. He who builds a strong working Church 
begins a work which will develop and grow long after he has 
gone. Edward M. Woodard led a general discussion on 
“Effective Evangelism.” A failure in railroad connection 
caused Truman Kenworthy’s absence, and Morton C. Pearson 
spoke in his stead in the evening meeting. The place for 
holding the next conference in Fourth month was left with 
the committee. 


Many of the meetings in and about Philadelphia hold during 
the fall and winter months what have come to be called “Tea 
Meetings.” ‘They are social occasions where the members 
and attenders of a particular meeting usually take dinner 
together, spend a social hour, and have one or more talks 
Or papers presented on an interesting subject. The following 
annual report of the Germantown “Tea Meeting” committee 
gives some idea of the range and nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed and the personnel of the spakers. 

“On Eleventh month 15, 1900, the first “Tea Meeting” of 
the season was held. Edward M. Wistar presided. 

“Tsaac Sharpless gave an address on “Western Quakerism.” 
He had recently visited the West, and described most inter- 
estingly the conditions of the various meetings. He pointed 
out that our problems are not necessarily their problems, and 
that a mutual interest and sympathy might bring about a 
better understanding of the needs on both sides. 

“On Sixth-day afternoon, Twelfth month 3d, the children’s 


“Tea Meeting” was held, and fifty-seven boys and girls from 
within the limits of our quarterly meeting attended. 

“The meeting was addressed by Rebecca S. Conard and 
Horatio C. Wood. Rebecca S. Conard gave a clear and 
forceful interpretation of the eight queries, or eight questions 
as she called them. 

“In -harmony with the theme of the first speaker, Horatio 
C. Wood gave an impressive talk on ‘Where Art Thou?’ and 
‘Where is Thy Brother?’ He pointed to fields of service 
in the home and in the world and tried to make the children 
feel their accountability to God and their duty to their broth- 
ers. The audience was wide-awake and responsive and much 
interest and enthusiasm were expressed by both parents and 
children. 

“What are we Reading?’ was the subject considered at 
the next “Tea Meeting, held First month 17, 1910, at which 
Alfred C. Garrett presided. There were four papers read by. 
members of the meeting. 

“Anne S. Lippincott, under the title ‘Our Literary Perils,’ 
eraphically described the dangers of trashy, disconnected and 
light reading. 

“Stanley R. Yarnall then gave a very interesting talk on 
‘The Reading of Children,’ based on his experience with the 
children of his school. After having had each child write 
down the names of books read during the summer vacation, 
he felt that there was a great need for more and better reading 
among them, 

“Agnes L. Tierney then presented a paper on ‘A Few Hints 
to Young People on Reading,’ in which she advised the young 
people in their choice in reading, especially in the fields of 
current literature and of-fiction. 

“George M. Warner followed with some helpful thoughts 
on ‘The Influence of Reading on Character,’ in which he 
spoke earnestly of the need of reading books that touch our 
better natures, and feed our higher spiritual lives, as well as 
those that give literary entertainment. 

“At the “Tea Meeting’ held Second month 21st, Edward W. 
Evans presided. Rufus M. Jones gave an inspiring talk on 
‘Caroline Stephen as a Quaker Mystic.’ He prefaced his 
remarks with a short account of some women mystics of the 
middle ages, and then in an illuminating talk emphasized the 
importance of Caroline Stephen’s contribution to the mystical 
thought of Quakerism. 

“The last “Tea Meeting’ of the season was held Third month 
18th, George M. Warner presided. Prof. George William 
Knox, of Union Theological Seminary, addressed the meet- 
ing. His subject, ‘Faith in Christ, was reverently and_help- 
fully presented. He laid stress on the truth that, faith is not 
dependent on intellectual belief and urged the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures as a means of strengthening that 
faith which has its springs within the heart. ‘ 

“In reviewing the meetings of the past year, it is impressive 
to notice that concern which the various speakers had for the 
highest welfare of the meetings. A call to thoughtfulness 
for those beyond our borders; an exhortation to feed the 
mind and spirit with the food that is needful for it; a presen- 
tation of the highest ideals of spiritual communion; and an 
exposition of that deep abiding faith which holds through all 
stress of controversy and of adversity, were the engagements 
of these meetings.” 

For the Committee, 
Morris FE. Leeps, Chairman. 


MARRIED. 


Cappury-Rrrve—At the Germantown Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Tenth month 15, 1910, John W. Cadbury, 
Jr. and Rachel C. Reeve. 


Miris-SyKrs.—At Portland, Oregon,-Tenth month 20, I910, 
Lewis A. Mills and Mabel Sykes. Their home will be Hay- 
ward, California. Lewis A. Mills is a son of Alpheus and 
Matilda Mills, and a member of Springbrook Monthly Meet- 
ing, Springbrook, Oregon. 


DIED. 


Davis.—At his home, Wichita, Kansas, Tenth month 21, 
1910. David L. Davis, in his 67th year. He was for a number 
of years a leading Friend in Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


PrrrcuArp.—At her home in Georgetown, Ill, Tenth month 
30, I910, Elizabeth P. Pritchard, wife of the late Enoch TT: 
Pritchard, aged 72 years. 
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Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII. ELEVENTH MONTH 20, IQIO. 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 
MATTHEW 26: 36-56. 
For Special Study, 36-46. 


_ GoLpEN TExt.—The Son of Man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners. Matt. 26: 45. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 14th. Jesus in 
‘Gethsemane. Matt. 26: 36-46. 

Third-day Jesus in Gethsemane. Matt. 
26: 47-56. 

Fourth-day. Acquainted with grief, Luke 
22: 36-46. 

Fifth-day. Perfected through suffering. 
‘Heb. §::1-0. 

Sixth-day. “I am He.” John 18: 1-11. 

Seventh-day, Remorse of Judas. Matt. 


27: I-10. 

First-day. Finished work. John 17: 1-13. 

Time.—The night before the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Place.—The Garden of Gethsemane on 
the slope of the Mount of Olives. 

Parallel Passages.—Mark 14: 32-51; 
Luke 22: 3-53; John 18: 1-12. 

The traditional site of the Garden of 
‘Gethsemane is just beyond the brook 
Kidron (John 18:1) and in the square 
enclosure are eight very ancient olive 
‘trees, but as Josephus expressly states 
that the Romans cut down all the trees 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem dur- 
ing the siege, it is highly unlikely that 
these date back to the time of Christ. 
Whether the traditional site of the 
garden is the true one is open to ques- 
tion, but it certainly cannot be far off 
from it. The word means “oil press,” 
probably there was a press where the 
oil was extracted from the olives. The 
place may have been a public resort, or 
have belonged to some friend, as we are 
told in John (18:1, 2) that Jesus often 
resorted there. 

The scene in the garden is one of the 
most solemn passages in the Bible and 
should be studied and treated with 
reverence. 

36. “Then.” After the Hallel had been 
sung and Peter’s boasting declaration of 
fidelity had been made. His disciples. 
Those who were with Him, except Peter, 
James and John whom he took farther 
along with Him. 

37. “The two sons of. Zebedee.” See 
Matt. 4: 21. These with Peter were 
those who were with Him on the Mount 
of Transfiguration (Matt. 17: 1, 2). 
“To be sorrowful and sore troubled.” 
R. V. The latter is a strong word and 
is only found in two other places. 

38. He does not seek to hide His 
trouble now, but lets it be known to His 
most intimate human friends. Some 
have thought that the exceeding sorrow 
was dtte to the sense of the sins He was 
bearing for others, but the narrative 
does not seem to bear out this view. It 
was the sense of the rapidly approach- 
ing painful death He was to undergo— 
His soul shrank from the cross. But the 
full meaning of the incident we cannot 
understand. 

a9, (Dhis-cup.” | “Them etips mismithat 
which holds something to be drunk, 
aid so comes to be a methaphorical ex- 
pression for something which must be 
done—an experience, etc. Note that the 
prayer is made conditionally. If it is the 
Father’s will. Had not Jesus felt this 
intensely human dread of a snffering 
death. He would not have been the per- 
fect Saviour. 


40. “Sleeping.” As they had done on 
the Mount of ‘Transfiguration. Luke 
says it was occasioned by their sorrow. 

41. “Watch.” Always be on _ the 
watch. “Pray.” For ‘strength and 
ability to resist temptation. “The spirit,” 
etc. He knew the strength and the 
weakness of human nature, He .was 
Himself experiencing the truth of the 
saying, but through prayer He was able 
to conquer. The words are not so 
much a palliation, as a reason for watch- 
fulness and prayer. 

42. Note that the petition is expressed 
negatively this time. Why should He 
have prayed three times unless because 
it was that He did not feel that He had 
conquered the dread until He had thus 
earnestly prayed. 

44. “Saying the same words.” This 
would imply that the warning given 
earlier in the Gospel is against “vain,” 
empty repetitions, not against the same 
words if full of heart-felt longing. 


45. “Sleep on now, and take your rest.” 
etc. What is the meaning of these 
words coupled with the “Rise” of verse 
46? Some think that they should be 
read interrogatively. “Are you going to 
sleep on and take your rest? Rise!” 
This makes another reproach, like, 
“could ye not watch with me one hour?” 
Others take them as uttered in a kind 
of mournful irony. Robertson, in a 
striking sermon, takes them as_ illus- 
trating the “irreparable past,’ and the 
“available future.’ So far as active 
sympathy and watchfulness were con- 
cerned, they might sleep on and take 
their rest—the opportunity had come and 
gone, it would never come again. He 
had strengthened Himself by means of 
prayer; they had neglected to do so. 
There was, however, the future to be 
met. “Rise! let us be going.” Let us 
meet what is to come. 

46. “Let us be going.’ ‘The English 
is ambiguous, it could mean, let us go 
away from what threatens. But the 
idea in the original is clearly, “let us go 
to meet the danger.” “Behold, he is at 
hand that betrayeth me.” Judas. To 
whom does the word “sinners” in verse 
45 refer? Some say, the Romans, some 
the Sanhedrin, some the Gentiles; it can 
include all, and probably does. 

47, 48. “One of the twelve” Men- 
tioned to identify him and to point. out 
his treachery. See verse 14. Probably 
the kiss of Judas has come down in 
history as the most “atrociously treach- 
erous” act on record. A “Judas Kiss” 
is the acme of a traitor. “Friend.” ‘This 
translation gives a wrong idea. “Com- 
rade” or “Companion” is better. Judas 
had ceased to be His friend, but he had 
remained His companion. From John we 
learn the name of the servant of the high 
priest was Malchus. “Put up again thy 
sword.” Our Lord would have-ne help 
from human violence. “Then all the 
disciples left him, and fled.” Caused not 
so much by fear, as by amazed disap- 
pointment. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. “Prayer is not an engine by which 
we overcome the unwillingness of God. 
God is ever ready to grant what is really 
good for us, when we have, by prayer 
made ourselves ready to receive it.” 

2. “There is a. past which is gone for- 
ever. But there is -a future which is 
still onr own.” 

3. The disciples learned the iesson of 
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Gethsemane and acted upon it in after 
years. They braved persecution arid 
death through the strength they gained 
by watching unto prayer. 


Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 20, IQIO. 
HOW DOES GOD WANT TO BE 
THANKED? 

PSALMS 100: I-5. 
(Thanksgiving meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 14th. Christ’s 
example. Matt. 11: 25-30. 
3 Third-day, How angels did it. Luke 2: 
“14. 

Fourth-day. When God wants it. Rom. 
14: 6-8, 17; Mark 8: 6, 

Fifth-day. Sing, happy hearts. Jas. 5:13; 
Heb. 13: 12-17. . 

Sixth-day. By our service. Matt. 10: 7, 8 


Seventh-day. In boldness. Dan. 6: 10-15. 


The first essential of thanksgiving is 
appreciation, the next is remembrance 
and the third is expression. Often it 
seems to us that we would be grateful 
enough if only we were in someone 
else’s position, or if our own circum- 
stances could be changed in a_ certain 
way, but we refuse to see that the very 
thing that we are experiencing is our 
best dispensation and the one for which 
we should be thankful above all that we 
see befalling others. Either God is 
wise and loving, or He is not. ‘There is 
either a personal care and provision for 
us or there is not.. When we have settled 
which of these two alternatives we will 
accept in our theory of life, we will be 
charged with the duty of expressing in 
our lives the results of our belief. 


But sometimes we are so busy enjoy- 
ing the good things of life we do not 
look beyond them to their Giver and 
Source; or our forgetfulness may take 
another form, and we may in a day of 
difficulty become discouraged and lose 
all memory of the bright days of the past 
and the bright promises of the future. 
There is ingratitude in forgetfulness no 
less than in failure to appreciate. 


As Friends, we have probably erred 
in respect of expression because we have 
been taught the danger of exaggeration 
or untruthfulness in testimony, but there 
is exaggeration possible on one side no 
less than on the other. ‘The offerings of 
our lips, the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
the song of praise are not only suitable 
to the Christian, but the absence of such 
expression is inharmonious with the 
character and experience of a child of 
God. 

Mary’s love for her brother, spoke 
with her love for her Lord when she 
anointed Him who had called from the 
tomb the one for whom she had grieved. 
We can not think that she knew that 
this supper offered her the last oppor- 
tunity for the demonstration of her love 
and adoration; it is more probable that 
the first opening for her thus to express 
her heart’s feeling was thus made use of. 
Many of us would be glad to leave a 
record of a testimony of thanksgiving 
and praise if we thought the current 
opportunity were our last; but it is no 
less important to fight a good fight in the 
continuing battle, and to honor the 
standard under which we shall march 
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yyet many days, than it is to make a fit- 
ting valedictory. 

There is a lesson for thanksgiving in 
Nehemiah’s advice to the people of 
Israel when they heard after long silence 
‘the book of the law of Moses: “Eat 
the fat and drink the sweet and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is 
‘prepared.” Thanksgiving is not true if 
it is selfish, and the service in behalf of 
‘the least is rendered Him who is Lord 
-of the harvest, both of earth and heaven. 


NOTICE. 
PEACE ESSAY PRIZES. 


Two sets of prizes, coming from 
‘Friendly sources, are proffered under the 
auspices of the American School Peace 
‘League for the best essays on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. “The Opportunity and Duty of the 
‘Schools in the International Peace 
Movement.” Open to Seniors in the 
‘Normal Schools of the United States. 

2. “The Significance of the Two 
‘Hague Peace Conferences.” Open to 
‘Seniors in the Preparatory Schools of 
‘the United States. 

Three Prizes of Seventy-five, Fifty 
-and T'wenty-five Dollars will be given 
for the Three best essays in Both Sets. 


JUDGES. 
David Starr Jordan, President Leland 


STOPPED SHORT. 


TAKING TONICS, AND BUILT UP ON 
RIGHT FOOD. 

The mistake is frequently made of try- 
ing to build up a worn-out nervous sys- 
tem on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New materials from which to rebuild 
‘wasted nerve cells is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained only 
‘from proper food. 

“Two years ago I found myself on the 
verge of a complete nervous collapse, 
due to overwork and study, and to ill- 
mess in the family,” writes a Wisconsin 
young mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because 
T grew pale and thin and could not sleep 
nights. I took various tonics prescribed 
by physicians, but their effects wore off 
shortly after I stopped taking them. My 
food did not seem to nourish me and I 
gained no flesh nor blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined 
to stop the tonics and see what a change 
-of diet would do. I ate Grape-Nuts four 
times a day, with cream and drank milk 
also, went to bed early after eating a 
‘dish of Grape-Nuts. 

“Tn about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time gained. 20 
pounds in weight and felt like a different 
woman. My little daughter whom I was 
obliged to keep out of school last spring 
‘on account of chronic catarrh has 
changed from a thin, pale, nervous child 
to a rosy, healthy girl and has gone back 
to school this fall. 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
only agents used to accomplish the happy 


results.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
anterest. 
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Baking Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Where the finest biscuit, cake, hot-breads, crusts or 
puddings are required Royal is indispensable. 

Royal is equally valuable in the preparation of plain, 
substantial, every-day foods, for all occasions. 


Royal is the only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from grapes— 


Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

Wilbur F. Gordy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

J. Asbury Pitman, Principal 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 

P. P. Claxton, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Edith C. Westcott, Principal Western 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent 
of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


CONTEST CLOSES THIRD MONTH I, 
Conditions of the Contest 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words 
(a length of 3,000 words is suggested 
as desirable), and must be written, pre- 
ferably in typewriting, on one side only 
of paper, 8 x 10 inches, and a margin of 
at least 1% inches. Manuscripts not 
easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not ap- 
pear on the essay, which should be ac- 
companied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, school and home Address, and 
sent to Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
American School Peace League, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., not 
later than Third month 1, 1o1t. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The awards of the prizes will be made 
at the Annual Meeting of the League, in 
Seventh month, tort. 

Information concerning literature on 
the subject may be obtained from the 
secretary. . 
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*. There is to be a Roll Call Meeting 


held at Woodland Monthly Meeting on 
the 19th of Eleventh month. We are 
anxious for all the members to be pres- 
ent. If it is impossible for any to get 
there please send a card or better still 
a letter of greeting. 
Junta F. M. Moors, 
Genoa, N. C. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN roto. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 18th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


World-Wide Sunday School Work. 
Edited and published by W. N. Harts- 
horne, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. This 
book of nearly 700 pages, cloth bound 
with 32 full-page superb portraits and 
illustrations, is a reservoir of “World- 
wide Sunday School” information, gath- 
ered from 126 different countries and 
groups of islands. It contains the official 
story of the World’s Sixth- Sunday 
School Convention, held in Washington, 
D. C., last Fifth month, where were 
gathered more. than 10,000 Sunday 
School workers from all lands. 


One hundred and fifty pages present 
information concerning methods and 
results, revealed in the eight great 
“Department Conferences” like Teacher 
Training, Adult Department—including 
Men’s Classes—Elementary Grades, Ad- 
vanced Grades, Home Department, 
Home Visitation, Missionary and ‘Tem- 
perance Departments, etc. 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


FURNISHED HOUSE FREE to man and wife 
who wish to take Bible study course at Earl- 
ham College and need financial aid. Inquire 
fa opi | 218 College Ave., Richmond, 

ndiana. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. WILson, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Moses W. 
Kircuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 
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FINANCIAL 


VA4|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, O. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long 
eessful experience. References 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


ud suc- 


HALF TONES 


“NV.W Cor. 107" & ARCH 


LINE COTS = 2 3y 4 
FAVILADEL PHIA. 


COLOR WORK 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 5 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sis. 
PHILADELPHIA 


_, { Bell, Walnut 52-10 
TELEPHONES | Keystone, Race 70-09 


WilliamS. CAA 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engray- 
ings made from w ash drawi ings 

Two Friends in Gallery—Men 
Two Friends in Gallery—Women 
On:the Way to Meeting —Group 8. 
The Quilting Party 9. Exhortation 
Knitting 10. Mother and Children 
Birmingham Meeting House 11, Historic Philadel hia 


(The set of 11, postpaid, 30 cents.) 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
By miail, add ic for each lot of five cards or less 


7. Haverford Meeting 
House 
The Bride 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


furnished, | 


Now is the Best Time 
to Have Quilting Done 


Down Quilts recovered, $2.00 to $2.50 
Wool and Cotton Comfortabies 
Plain Quilting - - 2.00 
Fancy Quilting - $2.00 to 5.00 
All quilting done by hand. 
Superior quality of wool and cotton 
supplied. 
Out-of town orders receive careful 
attention. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 North Seventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Bell Telephone, Market 3353 A. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his death: 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally | 
knew more Friends than any other man. | 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- | 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 


If you have-anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American-Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF. 
EDUCATION OF FIVE ° 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


written such a story of the life of the |, 
Society. 


In telling the story of his career, Allen. } 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 


The Millerites -and Spiritualists ; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ-_| 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee; The Baltimore. Asso- | 
ciation ; Visitsand Work inGreat Britain } 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work | 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. ; 


Over 400 pages, sizes 5% x 8% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, | 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
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Events and Comments 


Canada’s immigration inspection bu- 
reau expects that when the books close 
for this year they will show the en- 
trance of no less than 150,000 settlers 
from this side of the line. 


Following are some of the results of 
the recent election: 


The voters of Florida decided for 
Local Option. 


Wisconsin remains sufficiently strong 
Republican to return Robert M. LaFol- 
lette to the Senate. 


The Lower House of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of Colorado will enroll 
four women members. ‘The last As- 
sembly had only one such member. 


The Woman’s Suffrage and the Local 
Option amendments to the Oklahoma 
State Constitution were defeated by 
about three to one. The defeat of Local 
Option leaves Oklahoma still under 
State-wide prohibition. 

The Democrats will control the 
national House of Representatives by a 
handsome majority, and will be suffici- 
ently strong in the Senate to give the 
progressive Republicans the balance of 
power. 


Indiana elected a Democratic Assem- 


bly, and John W. Kern, Bryan’s running | 
A J g 


mate in the last campaign will succeed 
Albert J. Beveridge in the United States 
Senate. (The program of the Indiana 
Democrats, as announced in their party 
platform, includes a repeal of the county 
Local Option law and the substitution 
of the law providing for city-ward and 
rural-township option units.) 


Unfortunately the relations between 
the United States and Mexico are be- 
coming strained owing to circumstances 
which reflect no credit on either country. 
Personal jealousies existing betweén the 
races on both sides of the Rio Grande, 
have from time to time caused friction. 
The occasion of the recent disturbance 
was the lynching of a Mexican by an 
American mob at Rock Springs, Texas. 
This excited the Mexican populace so 
that rioting became quite frequent in 
Mexico City and other places. Several 


thousand dollars worth of* property- 


have been destroyed and the State 
departments of both countries are busy 
trying to adjust their differences. 


Many important matters confront the 
administration, the Congress and the 
judiciary at Washington this winter. 
President Taft must soon fill the vacan- 
cies on the supreme bench; and among 
various other matters in which the ex- 
ecutive branch must take the initiative 
are the organization of the court of 
commerce, reform of the badly working 
system of government in Alaska, estab- 
lishment of postal banks, railroad rate 
regulation, reciprocity with Canada, a 
new bill for national license of incorpor- 
ations, procedure against illegal trusts, 
and development of the conservation 
policy of the administration. The work 
of Congress is likely to be much less 
important than that of the earlier ses- 
sion; but the supreme court will be 
called on to make some decisions of 
far-reaching importance. 

History will be made in Washington 
this winter. No citizen should fail to 
keep watch of the processes. 


The superior court of Oklahoma has 
recently given a decision in an injunc- 
tion case which promises to be far- 
reaching. Under this decision, an in- 
junction is granted, restraining rail- 
roads and express companies in the 
State from delivering intoxicating 
liquors to persons, corporations, socie- 
ties or clubs, who hold federal liquor 
tax receipts. This injunction case was 
brought before the court by the counsel 
to the governor -of Oklahoma, and in 
sustaining the contention of the gov- 
ernor’s counsel, the superior court has 
given to the anti-liquor people of that 
State, a mighty law enforcement weapon. 

This decision, if upheld by the higher 
courts will produce practically a revo- 
lution in the enforcement of anti-liquor 
laws, not only in’ Oklahoma, but in 
other States of the Union. Very few 
speakeasy keepers are willing to run 


} the risk even of clandestine selling with- 


out the federal tax receipt issued by 
the federal internal revenue depart- 
ment. It is evident, therefore, that if 
nublic carriers can be enjoined against 
delivering intoxicating liquors to any 


person who holds a federal tax receipt, | 


the speakeasy and blind tiger business 
will be hit hard. 


For some weeks England has been 
awaiting the action of a conference 
committee which was appointed by 
Commons to consider the constitutional 
crisis arising over the dead-lock now 
existing between the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords. ‘This 
committee has failed to agree on any 
practical program. As a result Parlia- 


ment may be prorogued and a general , 


election held. The statesmen of both 
parties are still anxious to avoid this 
crisis if possible until after the King’s 
coronation next Sixth month; but the 
failure of the conference to agree makes 


it doubtful whether this can be done. | 


The King will now be placed in the 
uncomfortable position of having to de- 
cide whether he shall take the advice 
of his Prime Minister and create enough 
peers to swamp the Tory majority in 


the House of Lords. Premier Asquith 
is committed to that course, and while 
King George would have the right to 
recommend instead a dissolution, so 
that the opinion of the nation can first 
be had on the question, he will be put 
in the very position which his father 
was so anxious to avoid. In the days 
of the Reform bill the threatened exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative was suffi- 
cient to bring the Peers to the will of 
the House of Commons, but whether 
history would repeat itself now is prob- 
lematical. 


A LINCOLN STORY. 


About the time North Carolina had 
seceded some Congressmen came to 
Lincoln and asked him if he wasn’t now 
quite certain of the permanent disruption 
of the Union. 


“Well,” said Lincoln, and without di- 
rectly saying yes or no, “it reminds me 
a good deal of a thing that happened 
years ago over in Illinois. I was board- 
ing with a man and at two o’clock one 
morning he came pounding on my door, 
saying for me to rise, that the day of 
judgment was upon us. 


“T got up, lifted the curtain, looked 
out and saw the stars falling from 
heaven in a perfect shower. I looked 
again, saw that the constellation of 
Orion was still stickin’, so I went back 
to bed.” 


—Cotrell’s Magazine. 
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Free Telephone Wires 
for the Exclusive Use 
of Our Customers 


Residents of the following nearby towns 
are invited to make free and frequent use 
of our special leased wires from these 
towns direct to this store— 


Chester Wilmington Sharon Hill 
Camden Merchantville Ogontz 
Narberth Collingswood Melrose 
Cynwyd Haddonfield Lansdowne 
Llanerch Ridley Park Glenside 
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And more than a hundred other 
smaller towns. 


Call 9600 on the Bell 
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our special number on EACH of the above 
exchanges is 9600. If you have unlimited 
service IN these towns, it COSTS NOTH- 
ING to ’phone to this store. If you 
have Message Rate service, or use a 
Public Telephone it costs you only the 
local rate—5c instead of roc to 25¢. 


Send Orders by ’Phone 


Come if you can, ’phone if you can’t— 
*phone any time, day or night. 
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“Truth ws the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


It is seldom, in the zigzag of politics, that there 
occurs such a popular upheaval as that which has 
marked the fall elections this year. It has, how- 
ever, not come unexpectedly, for the result of the 
ballot in Maine and Vermont two months ago gave 
a pretty sure forecast of what is now consummated, 
and even the wayfaring man can see that there has 
‘been sweeping across the entire country one strong 
ground-swell of determination to change a situation 
that has grown well-nigh intolerable. On the sur- 
face it is the triumph of one political party over 
another political party, but everybody who reads 
deeper than labels knows that this landslide was not 
due to politics—there was an irresistible wave of 
moral earnestness behind the votes which wrought 
the change. It is not easy to analyze and explain 
the ground of this moral uprising, for it came from 
a deep feeling, rather than from a clearly thought- 
out reason, but some points seem fairly plain. 

There has been a long-maturing conviction that 


the political leaders in power had become corrupt and | 


commercialized, and were no longer devoted to the 
highest interests of the country and the true welfare 
of the people. Wherever the light has been allowed 
to penetrate into the doings of “bosses” 
4c ts we D 4 + . 

machines” there has been revealed an appalling cor- 
The iso- 


and 


ruption and an almost naked selfishness. 
lated patriots who have risen above the common level 
and who have dedicated themselves to the higher life 
of the country—the men like Hughes and Gaynor 
in New York—have only revealed more clearly how 
far the ordinary political guides have strayed from 
the path of light and leading. There can be no ques- 
tion that many a voter last week was registering 
his protest against the coarse and flagrant violation 
of public trust and of obligation to the true interest 
of the people. 

But probably to most opposition-voters this viola- 
tion of trust and obligation found its most complete 
expression in the tariff issue. <A tariff is always 
too intricate and complicated for any of us to fully 
understand how its working really affects us, but the 
conviction was everywhere abroad that the last tariff 
law was a flat violation of pledges, that it was one 


more instance of the domination of vested interests, 
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one more case of fixing up artificial standards of 
trade and manufacture, and one more turn in the 
serew which has raised the price of all necessary 
commodities of life. Whether the high prices are 
actually due to the tariff or not, only an expert can 
decide, for there are many other co-operating causes ; 
but the high prices, at any rate, weigh upon every- 
body, and the tariff is to the rank and file of voters 
the most obvious and likely cause. Tariffs are apt 
to hoist their makers at the following election, but 
this one has been unusually dynamic in its hoisting 
power, because the people generally, regardless of 
party lines, have felt that they were betrayed by their 
representatives who made it. The President, whose 
administration has received such a serious setback, 
was not primarily to blame for the obnoxious law, 
but he lacked the downright courage to say what he 
thought of the makeshift bill and to insist that his 
party should fulfil its real pledge and to refuse to 
sign a bill which was recreant to the people’s rights 
and interests; and he has had to suffer for his most 
important failure in statesmanship. 

There was almost certainly another influential 
feeling in the back of the mind of many voters. They 
did not like the part ex-President Roosevelt had 
taken since his return from Europe. They were not 
worried over the ery that he was trying to make 
himself a dictator or emperor—for that is silly talk— 
but they were displeased at the whole tone of his 
speeches and the type of leadership which he mani- 
fested. They felt that one so highly honored as he 
had been, so much in the eye of the whole world, 
should show more poise and dignity, more control 
and balance. They regretted his petulant abuse of 
others, his tendency to use superlative language on 
all matters which he treated and his inclination to 
drive his point by the sheer weight of his name, 
rather than to lead by the quiet power of convincing 
ideas. There is no doubt that many, particularly in 
New York, helped to defeat the Republican party 
in order to administer a lesson to him. 

As usual, the opposition in Pennsylvania blundered 
away its chance to strike a straight blow at the 
sordid “machine” of this commonwealth, but the 
defeat became so imminent that one may hope that 
those above us here will have a solemn feeling and 
will try for a while to be good. R. My J: 
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HOW TO START A ROUND TABLE WITH 


SEVENTY CENTS. 
This article is not intended as an advertisement, 
though we hope it may induce many to purchase 
books. 


Friends who wish to start Round Tables, yet who 


It is written primarily to help country 


have little time or money to put into the work. 
Where more extended study is possible, it should 
be encouraged, but there are many country meetings 
Then, 


too, country Friends are not accustomed to spend 


where a reference library is not available. 


long hours over ponderous tomes, extracting and con- 
densing their essence. Their active, practical life 
confines their reading almost exclusively to books 


But 


country Friends make up the great rank and file of 


and papers that are brief and to the point. 


our Society, and what they do read means more to 
them than it does to those of any other part of our 
membership. Hence the importance of Round Table 
work in rural communities, but how shall it be 
started ? 

We suggest that those who are interested speak 
to others who should be interested. Call them up 
on the telephone, or get them together after meeting. 
Tell them what can be accomplished with a minimum 
outlay of time and money. An hour a fortnight, or 
even an hour a month, spent together, discussing the 
history of the Society, the religious experience of its 
representative members, the principles for which it 
has stood and still stands, and kindred themes, cannot 
fail to make anyone a more loyal and intelligent 
Christian. 

As for literature, the “Friends, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” series, now numbering 14 pamphlets, and sold 
for five cents a copy, cannot be excelled, in brief 
biography, for historical and devotional interest. 
The series now includes: George Fox, Elizabeth Fry, 
Stephen Grellet, Peter Bedford, Thomas Chalkley, 
Francis Howgil, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Daniel 
Wheeler, George Whitehead, Margaret Fell, Joseph 
Sturge, William Wilson, William Penn and Thomas 
Ellwood. The sketches cover from 35 to 40 pages 
each and are well illustrated. This is the cheapest 
Round Table equipment available at present. 

In studying biography, it has been the plan of 
some circles to select a prominent teaching of the 
Friend under consideration which bears upon modern 
life, and consider it at length as a co-ordinate theme. 
Thus the “Inner Light” might be associated with 
George Fox, and the “Friendly Attitude Toward 
Education” with Thomas Ellwood. 

As a second course, we would recommend the study 
of Harvyey’s “Rise of the Quakers” and Thomas’ 


These books cost 
more than the above pamphlets, but they are well 
They are both brief, the first con- 
taining seven short sections, and the second only eight 
moderately long chapters. They are intensely 
interesting, and 15 meetings could be profitably spent. 
reading and discussing them. Thomas’ “History” is. 
brought up .to date, and forms an excellent back- 
ground for the current issues before the Church. An 


“History of Friends in America.” 


worth the price. 


excellent supplement for the above works is “The 
Story of Quakerism,” by Elizabeth Emmott. It 
was written especially for young people, but is quite 
worth while for those of maturer years. One circle 
spent last year reading the book at its monthly 
meetings. 

Many circles will desire, even in their first year’s. 
work, more extended source material than is here 
suggested. These we refer to the list of books pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue under our department, 
At the Round Table. It was prepared by a commit- 
tee of New York Yearly Meeting, and covers much 
of the best available material. New books are 
appearing from time to time. Since the New York 
list was prepared, “The First Publishers of Truth” 
and Jones’ “Studies in Mystical Religion” have been 
issued, both shedding a world of light on the ante- 
cedent and prevailing influences that gave rise to 
the Society of Friends. Other works on the early 
history of English and American Quakerism are 
expected from the press in the near future. 

“The roots of the present lie deep in the past,” 
and no one who wishes to do effective and enduring 
work can ignore the history of the people with whom 
and for whom his life is spent. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF ENGLISH 
FRIENDS IN WEST CHINA. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


“You Friends have a great future because you 
have schools. That mission which has no schools 
has no future.” So spoke one of the older generation 
of Chinese Christians as he attended our yearly meet- 
ing two years ago and saw the ability and interest 
which were manifested by some of our students in 


* The works mentioned above can be secured as follows: 
Friends Ancient and Modern, Friends Book and Tract Com., 
144 E. 20th Street, New York, 5 cents each; Harvey’s Rise of 
the Quakers, Friends Book and T'ract Com., post paid, 75 cents; 
Thomas’ History of Friends in America, The John C. Winston 
Co., Phila., post paid, $1.15; (both books in combination can 
be secured from The American Friend, post paid, for $1.50) ; 
Emmott’s Story of Quakerism, Friends Book and Tract Com., 
post paid, $1.35; The First Publishers of Truth, Friends His- 
torical Society, 1010 Arch Street, Phila., post paid, $4.40; 
Jones’ Studies in Mystical Religion, The MacMillan Co., New 
York, $3.50, net. t 
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grasping and dealing with the problems of the grow- 
ing Church. Those who had labored longest in the 
field thanked God and took new courage as they con- 
trasted conditions at that yearly meeting with the 
early years of effort in Sz-Chwan. 

In just what year I cannot say, but very early in 
the mission’s history its educational work was begun 
by the opening of a small school for boys in Chung- 
king. If one may judge from photographs, the small 
handful of more or less ragged lads presented no 
such smart appearance as the schools do today when 
dressed in their holiday uniforms, yet in that same 
group of ragged urchins are pointed out the faces 
of more than one who today, as scholarly and 
respected young men, are contributing their part to 
the making of the new China. At first only a day 
school, it was afterward decided to take in students 
to lodge on the premises, and in the years which fol- 
lowed, character was molded and lifelong impressions 
were made in the small and cramped quarters in the 


ATHLETIC SPORTS DAY, BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHUNGKING, 


center of the city of Chungking. About 1904 it was 
decided that the work must have better accommoda- 
tions, so an estate was purchased on the hills across 
the river from Chungking and the present boys’ high 
school building was erected. 

This school was intended to supply the needs of all 
our stations, but it was soon found that other educa- 
tional facilities of similar character were urgently 
required in our other stations. ‘Tungchwan is seven 
days’ journey from Chungking, and Chengtu is three 
days’ farther still, and many boys who ought to have 
a high school education could not afford the addi- 
tional expense of traveling these long distances to 
school, which often necessitated their being absent 
from their homes nearly a year at a time. There- 
fore, to supply this need, boarding schools gradually 
grew up at Tungchwan and at Chengtu, the mission- 
ary giving as,much time as he could spare from his 
already heavy duties in itineration and general 
Chureh work. At the former city the school has 
outgrown its accommodations, and the board has 
made a grant for enlarging the building. Work will 
be begun in about a month. At Chengtu the school 
has profited greatly by the temporary measure of 


) 


federation with the schools of three other missions 
on the university site in order that the missionaries 
might superintend the erection of university build- 
ings, at the same time carrying on their regular work 
in the, classroom. 

Our girls’ schools were much slower of develop- 
ment because of the age-long apathy of the Chinese 
on the question of education for women. At the 
beginning of the girls’ day school in Chungking, not 
only were there no fees, but even offers of small 
presents in money failed to induce more than a small 
handful of girls to attend. All this is now changed. 
Even with its requirement of fees, this school has 
grown until it numbers over 100 pupils, and a board- 
ing school is most urgently needed. We have a very 
successful boarding school for girls at Tungchwan, 
but its accommodations are constantly taxed to its 
fullest capacity, and our Church members and some 
of the prominent merchants of Chungking have 
repeatedly asked the mission to establish a similar 
boarding school in that great city, which at present 
contains no boarding school for the education of girls 
under Christian influence. 

Our girls attend the day school for two or three 
years, and then suddenly drop out because according 
to Chinese ideas they have grown too old to be seen 
on the street alone, and thus, for lack of a boarding 
school near at hand, the fruits of our labors are 
snatched from us just at the moment that they are 
beginning to ripen. Our home board recognizes this 
great need and has already granted the funds for 
opening the school, but the whole project continues 
to be delayed by the lack of single ladies to conduct 
it. Will not some young lady, either in America or 
in England, feel this God’s call to apply to the 
Friends Mission Association for this work? There 
is not the slightest doubt that the school can be 
opened at the very moment that the worker has 
acquired the language necessary to fit her for its 
duties. 

Although for lack of funds and staff we have failed 
fully to realize our aim, it is the policy of the mission 
to maintain a boarding school for boys at each of our 
five stations and two similar schools for girls, the 
present one at Tungchwan and another at Chung- 
king. No sketch of our educational work would be 
complete which failed to take into account also the 
26 junior primary and senior primary schools, in 
which 885 boys and girls are studying under the 
care of the F. F. M. A. Besides the daily religious 
instruction in-these schools, a large number of the 
pupils attend one of the meetings on First-day, and 
thus the school becomes one of our most effective 
agencies for the dissemination of the Gospel. 

One of our most helpful allies of recent years has 
been the West China Christian Educational Union, 
which was founded in 1906 and is participated in 
by all the missionary bodies at work in the province. 
Its aims testify to its worth: ‘To promote the unifi- 
eation and centralization of primary educational 
institutions for boys and girls by means of a uniform 
course of study, similar textbooks and common 
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examinations; and to promote the organization of a 
Union Christian University, and to further its 
interests.” Partly under the guidance of this union, 
we have been able to grade our schools and bring 
them into line with the methods of the best educators 
on the field. At present a missionary of the F. F. 
M. A. fills the post of registrar. There is great need, 
however, that some one of the missions set apart a 
man as educational secretary who can give his entire 
time to this work, inspecting the schools of all the 
participating missions as widely as possible over the 
province, giving advice and suggestions, superintend- 
ing preparation for and the conduct of examinations; 
and otherwise building up the schools of all grades. 
It is hoped that this need may soon be met. 

At the very foundation of our educational struc- 
ture, of course, lie the junior primary and the senior 
primary schools. They serve as feeders, selecting 
the best students and sending them on to the higher 
grades. We aim to maintain one such school in 
every recognized out-station, although we are as yet 
very far from the attainment of our ideal. After 
these come the boarding or middle school, which cor- 
responds approximately to the high school grade in 
America. 

And what after the high school? Until recently 
we had no answer to this question, but now, for- 
tunately, this is no longer true. As the result of 
much prayerful discussion and planning, the boards 
of four bodies (the Canadian Methodist Mission, the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Society and the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association) have united in found- 
ing the West China Union University at Chengtu, 
the capital of the province. Each mission governs 
its own dormitory, so the students have the advan- 
tages of their separate college life, at the same time 
sharing in the corporate life of the university by 
meeting with the students of the other colleges in 
the central buildings, where the instruction is given 
to all in common. This also makes for economy as 
regards the teaching staff, giving the students better 
instruction and the teachers greater opportunity for 
thorough preparation in the subjects assigned them. 
I believe this intimate association of the students of 
the several missions will be one of the greatest forces 
in the promotion of unity and that broad interde- 
nominationalism, so happily characteristic of today’s 
best thought, which will forget petty differences and 
will put loyalty to Christ ahead of every other 
consideration. > 

Accommodated for the present in temporary build- 
ings on the fine site of 60 acres outside the south 
gate of Chengtu, the first class of 12 students entered 
the college department last Second month, at the 
beginning of the Chinese year, so the work is already 
under way. One permanent residence has been 
built, four others are on the way to completion, and 
some of the college buildings proper will be begun as 
soon as harmonious architectural plans have been 
fully decided upon. 


The college will thus form the capstone of all our 
) ] 


educational work. It will be a Crise training. 
ground for men who in the providence of God will 
pecdive, we beheve, China’s future leaders in the 
school, the Church and the national life. 

What justification then is there for our pressing. 
forward in the educational field? The fact that 
Christian education has already proved itself a first- 
class agency for the proclamation of the Christian. 
message. China needs education, it is true, but this. 
in itself is not sufficient reason for the great annual. 
expenditure of life and money, for China will get 
Western education whether we aid her or not. First: 
and foremost, we are here because China needs Christ,. 
and because without Christian schools she will not 
find Him. We are here because history proves that 
learning divorced from God may only prove a curse- 
to him who acquires it. China is strenuously seeking- 
progress, but in every line of effort, whether social, 
economic or political, her supreme need is men with 
that moral stamina which is rooted in God, men of 
scrupulous business honesty, men imbued with a high 
patriotism, who will use the newly acquired treasures. 
from the West not for their own selfish enrichment, 
but for the salvation of their fellow-men. Any 
attempt to raise up such men by appropriating the- 
results of our Christian civilization minus the living 
Christ can end only in dismal failure. On the con- 
trary, the future is bright if the Christian world 
will but be quick to see and seize the marvelous oppor- 
tunities which God has opened before us. 

Chengtu, West China. 


AN HOUR IN. JOHN BUNYAN’S VILLAGE. 


BY ARTHUR MOUNFIELD. 


We had often, when passing swiftly by train 
through the old village of Bedford, felt a craving to- 
enjoy there a quiet hour of reminiscence and’ 
reflection. 

What kind of a place was it in which the dreamer, 
John Bunyan, lived? Would there be anything to- 
remind one of the “delectable mountains,” or did the- 
rich coloring of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” come from 
his fine imagination ? 

The hour in Bedford, when it came, was one of 
delightful interest. 

No, there was no “hill difficulty” or “delectable: 
mountains.” The country is as flat as the proverbial 
pancake and certainly never suggested the ups and 
downs of the life of his pilgrim. 

The River Ouse winds between meadows and 
“fields of living green bespread with flowers.” 
Bunyan may often have surveyed it to the delight of 
his soul: and in winter “a very miry slough that 
was in the midst of the plain” may have checked’ 
his steps. 

It is the cottages that take us back quickest to the- 
real John Bunyan. Straw-thatched roofs and half- 
timbered houses, with upper stories projecting over 
the roadway, give an unmistakably Old World atmos- 
phere to the place. Bunyan, one instinctively feels, 
must have lived in a cottage similar to any one of 
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these, and helped his father to earn his living as the 
village ‘“‘braseyer,”’ which, by the way, was a skilled 
trade, for which the word “tinker” is not a fair 
equivalent. Near the gate, in the center of the 
village, some “‘larrikin” lads made things lively, just 
as Bunyan, at their time of life, used to do. Per- 
haps Bunyan was the ringleader of the more evilly 
disposed youth of his day. Was it upon this spot 
that one of the women of the place called him to 
account for his bad language, declaring him to be 
“the ungodliest fellow for swearing she had ever 
heard in all her life, and able to spoil all the youth 
in the whole town if they come but in his company ?” 


The Village Green. 


The village green is well worthy of its name, for 


it is covered with thick grass. On one side of it 


stands a stone stump, the last remains of what may 

‘have been, in Bunyan’s day, the “market cross.” 
Here were held those annual fairs which had been a 
village institution ever since the days of Henry II. 
Who knows but that here Bunyan may have seen 
the originals of the “jugglings, cheats, games, plays, 
fools, apes, knaves, and that of every kind,” which 
he introduces in his description of “Vanity Fair,” 
through which he makes his pilgrims pass ? 

Here upon this greensward, Bunyan, as a lad, 
played his favorite game of tip-cat, not only on week- 
days, but also on Sundays. Here one Sunday after- 
noon, when in the midst of his game (how vividly 
it comes back as we stand on the very spot), some- 
thing happened: He had struck his “cat”? one blow 
from the hole, and had lifted up his arm to strike it 
again, when a loud voice rang in his soul: “Wilt 
thou leave thy sins and go to Heaven, or have thy 
sins and go to hell?’ For the moment he was 
startled, and, looking up to Heaven, he thought he 
saw the Lord Jesus looking down upon him with 
great displeasure. The vision, however, did not 
hinder him finishing his game. “I can but be 
damned,” thought he, “and if it must be so, I had 
as good be damned for many sins as for a few.” 

The lads and lassies, in Bunyan’s time, used to 
dance upon this village green—a diversion of which 
Bunyan himself was very fond. Upon his conver- 


sion, he found this habit one of the most difficult to 
give up, and when he had conquered it, he felt so 
self-righteous that he imagined he had not much 
else to do in the way of pleasing God! Later on he 
saw things differently. But he never quite forgot 
those merry-makings and the music of the village 
fiddler never quite died out of his ears. In the 
second part of his great book we hear echoes of 
these old times. Bunyan must have laughed to him- 
self as he wrote down the story of the hilarity and 
sportiveness of the pilgrims when they were delivered 
from the grim castle, on the death of ‘Giant 
Despair.”’ “Christiana” played upon the viol, and 
her daughter, ‘‘Mercy,” upon the lute. ‘Then 
Ready-to-halt took Mr. Despondency’s daughter, Miss 
Much-Afraid, by the hand, and together they went 
into the road. True, he could not dance without one 
erutch, but I promise you he footed it well. Also 
the girl was to be commended, for she answered the 
music handsomely.” 
Elstow Church. 

Elstow Church is smaller than it used to be, and 
is remarkable from the fact that its tower stands 
apart from the main building. This tower contains 
a set of bells, the very bells of which Bunyan was a 
ringer. W hen he became serious, he gave up bell- 
ringing, just as he gave up tip- -cat and “dancing, but 
his old love of ringing the changes on the village 
bells lingered long after he had left his other dissipa- 
tions. He dared not pull the ropes himself, but he 
would hang about the door of the belfry. By and by 
he was afraid to go anywhere near; the steeple of the 
church might fall on him and crush him for his 
mairy sins. But, as long as he lived, he heard these 
fine old bells swinging in the Elstow belfry. Did 
he hear again the crash and wild clang of some merry 
peal which, years before, he had helped to ring in 
honor of the home-coming of some village notable, 
when he tells us that the pilgrims, as they approached 
the city, “thought they heard all the bells therein 
to ring, to welcome them thereto?’ Near the church 
are the ruins of the house of an ancient lord of the 
manor, with a well-preserved and very fine doorway 
in stone, which is acknowledged by experts to be the 
work of some master hand. This house was at its 
best in Bunyan’s day, and may have suggested to him 
“that very stately palace, the name of which was 
Beautiful, which stood just by the highway side.” 

Bunyan’s Cottage. 

In what is called “Bunyan End,” we found the 
little cottage to which he brought his wife. “We 
came together,” says he, “as poor as poor might be, 
not having so much household stuff as a dish or spoon 
betwixt us both’—whatever that may mean. Mrs. 
Bunyan came from a-pious home, and she loved to 
tell her husband about her godly father, who had 
gone to Heaven. ‘To this cottage she brought from 
her home two books, which proved to be more valu- 
able to-her husband than if she had brought him 
an ample fortune. One was “The Plain Man’s Path- 
way to Heaven,” the other, “The Practice of Piety.” 
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The contents of the first volume are set forth, as the 
title-page says, “dialogue-wise,” for the better under- 
standing of the simple; and in its pages, four per- 
sons, a divine, a plain, honest man, an ignorant man 
and a caviller ‘‘conferre of heavenly matters.” Here, 
in this very cottage, the good man and his wife spent 
literary evenings together, and the wife, in reading 
to her husband, night after night, this “Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,” which was “written dialogue- 
wise,’ was unconsciously preparing him for that 
great task which he had yet to render in writing the 
story of the progress of a pilgrim from this world 
to that which is to come. 

Every yard of road between Elstow and Bedford 
was well trodden by John Bunyan. One day, when 


a 


JOHN BUNYAN’S COTTAGE. 


going into the town, he heard some poor women, 
“sitting at the door in the sun, talking about the 
things of God.” With all his imagined religiosity, 
he was amazed to discover that he did not under- 
stand the language in-which these poor women con- 
versed. “They spake as if joy did make them 
speak.” He had never listened to religious con- 
versation with this accent—religion with a joy in it 
he had never experienced. He told his difficulties 
and distress of soul to these women; they did what 
they could to help him, and afterwards introduced 
him to their minister, who played the part of a true 
evangelist to him, pointing him the way to the 
wicket gate, the shining light and the Cross. 

For two years Bunyan went to and fro from 
Elstow to Bedford to listen to the preaching of this 
Mr. Gifford. At first the neighbors were not a 
little surprised to see him turn his back upon the 


parish church and walk the other way; but, at 
length, they resolved to follow hini whither he went 
and to listen for themselves to those truths which 
had wrought such a miraculous change in his life. 
‘Almost all the town, at times, would go out to the 
place where I found good.” It has been remarked 
that Mr. Gifford, who was called Home to rest 
shortly afterwards, must have realized that his new 
convert was no ordinary man thus to bring a whole 
congregation with him into Bedford from Elstow. 
His distress of soul was with him for many days. 
“T tarried long at Sinai, to see the fire, and the 
cloud, and the darkness, that I might fear the Lord 
all the days of my life, and tell of His wonders to 
my children.” When, at last, the light of the revela- 
tion of Christ’s saving grace dawned upon him, he 
could not but preach it to others. ‘‘I was so taken 
with the love and merey of God that I could not 
tell how to contain myself till I got home. I thought 
I could have spoken of His love and His merey even 
to the very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before me.” 


Where Bunyan Preached. 


Presently he came to conduct services in his native 
village. Upon the green today stands a curious old 
building called the Moot Hall, the very place where 
he used to preach. Making my way up the steep 
wooden stairs, I found a barnlike room, seating per- 
haps 100 persons. Big, uncovered beams support 
the open roof, and, at the pulpit end, is part of the 
original flooring. To stand, if only for a few min- 
utes, in this old place is to feel the thrill of the past. 
The memory of John Bunyan’s pulpit and pastoral 
labors come over one, comforting one and, maybe, 
chiding one. As a preacher, what an honest man he 
was! “J never endeavoured to nor durst make use 
of other men’s lines,” said he, “for I verily thought, 
and found by experience, that what was taught me 
by the Word and Spirit of Christ could be spoken, 
maintained, and stood by, the soundest and _best- 
established conscience.” And the little Church, 
gathered together in this house, must have been well 
eared for by him, and it realized to the full the 
blessedness of holy fellowship. ‘You Christians,” 
said he, with a touch of beautiful imagery, “are like 
the several flowers in the garden that have upon 
each of them the dews of heaven, which, being shaken 
by the wind, they let dew fall at each other’s roots, 
whereby they are greatly nourished, and become 
nourishers of each other.” 


The Site of the Prison. 


It was for the high crime of preaching that he was 
flung into gaol, but the prison in which he wrote 
his famous “Pilgrims” has long since gone. It stood 
in the center of a bridge that spans the river, and 
here, with the sound of rippling water in his ears, 
he “put pen to paper’ to tell his life story, with its 
joys and fears, under the guise of the pilgrimage 
from this world to glory. If we cannot see the 
prison, at least we can stand upon the spot where it 
reared its grim walls; and we spend the last moments 
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of our stay listening to the water, as he must have 
listened two and a half centuries ago, and drinking 
in, along with the cool, fresh air, inspiring memories 
of the immortal tinker, his brave fight in the cause of 
religious liberty and fearless preaching of the grace 
that had saved the chief of sinners. 

Twelve years in prison left him sublimely stupid 
in his determination to preach that Gospel. They 
muzzled his lips, but his pen ran on and preached to 
generations unborn. And at the end it was the same 
John Bunyan that stepped forth to the world, ready 
to suffer till the prison moss grew over his eyes 
rather than be false to his conscience or his Lord. 

Warrington, Eng. 


THE PROOF OF GREATNESS. 


“Why hast thou given us but. one part seeing we 
are a great people, for as much as hitherto the Lord 
has blessed us.” These were the words of the sons 
of Joseph to Joshua shortly after the apportionment 
of lands to the children of Israel. Joshua’s answer 
is full of significance: “If thou be a great people, 
go up and cut down for thyself.” 

The feeling of limitation is of great value. No 
larger territory has ever been taken until the present 
possession is seen to be circumscribed. No invention 
has ever been made until the present facilities have 
become inadequate. Aspiration in the human soul 
is comparable to swelling of the seed. It is prophetic 
of the blossom and fruitage and harvest to come. 
Without it there would be no advancement. 

On this score the children of Joseph were to be 
commended. They felt the limitations of their sur- 
roundings. They saw their territory circumscribed. 
They are above criticism so far as wholesome ambi- 
tion is concerned. 

Their reasons, however, for laying claim to larger 
territory are not above criticism. They gave to 
Joshua the reasons for such claim as follows: ‘Seeing 
we are a great people, for as much as hitherto the 
Lord has blessed us.” 

Let us analyze this reason. First, “Seeing we 
are a great people.” Is this within itself a reason 
for enlargement of territory? God has not always 
seemed to think so. The cultured Greeks gave way 
to the uncultured Romans. The pawertuls Romans 
gave way to the barbaric Teutons. History does not 
establish the validity of this claim. In family life 
the situation has often been similar. Frequently 
powerful families have lost their hold and others 
who could not boast ancestral greatness have super- 
ceded them. Business firms relying upon past great- 
ness have often had a rude awakening, when some 
competitor whom they considered an upstart has 
monopolized affairs in their line. The Chinese 
emperor, relying upon the past greatness of China, 
likened the Japanese to vermin upon the skirts of 
his garment. In the war which followed he dis- 
covered that the vermin had “evoluted”’ to mastodonic 
proportions. | 

Many a young man who has relied upon ancestry 


for success has discovered that success is a personal 
matter. 

Friends have something to learn from this. Among 
the events of our history there is much that is com- 
mendable. The general trend of Quaker history has 
been in the right direction. ‘Our heritage,” as we 
are pleased to "call it, is of much value. The men 
who have been leaders in our Society, the principles 
for which they stood, the causes which they have 
championed, the means employed to accomplish that 
which has been accomplished, the results reached, 
all these are, on the whole, quite above criticism. 
It is only in the minor details that criticism may 
be lodged. 

The question then arises: Are the commendable 
facts of our past to furnish a basis for our right to 
prosper in the future ? 

The second part of the claim to future prosperity 
which the sons of Joseph advanced to Joshua was: 
“Seeing that hitherto the Lord has blessed us.” 
Truly Friends can lay claim to the same thing. The 
work in which Friends have aided has prospered. 
Spiritual religion is prevalent today. Ceremony and 
ritual are occupying a much less conspicuous place 
than formerly. Slavery, war, intemperance, have all 
been curtailed extensively. Not in numbers of mem- 
bership, value of material possessions, development 
of organization, has God prospered us, but in accom- 
plishing results based upon principles and causes has 
His blessing been upon us. We, as those who spoke 
to Joshua, can say: ‘‘For as much as hitherto the 
Lord has blessed us.” 

But can we lay claim to future enlargement simply 
on the ground that God’s blessing has attended us ? 

We must say that as neither of the two reasons 
advanced appealed to Joshua, so neither is it legiti- 
mate for us to rest upon them. Joshua brushed 
them aside as worthless, and in the direct, energetic 
way so characteristic of him, said: “If thou be a 
great people, go up and cut down for thyself.” 

These words of Joshua are pertinent to the condi- 
tions of the Friends Church today. If we are “a 
great people” and if “hitherto the Lord has blessed,” 
all well and good, but the proof of our right to 
continue and grow in the future is like this growth. 
If we be “a great people,” we must go up into the 
forests that surround us “‘and cut down for ourselves.” 

This may be applied to any avenue of service which 
belongs to our denomination—the missionary, the 
evangelistic and the educational. Not past results, 
but future accomplishment, is to prove our right to 
be propagated. Taking as an illustration of this 
our educational interests: We often talk of the 
wonderful work done by Penn College in the past; 
we speak of the college plant, valued at $200,000; 
we speak of the’ 5,000 young men and women who 
have enrolled as students, of the more than 400 who 
have completed the course of study, of the large num- 
ber who have become missionaries, ministers, Chris- 
tian workers, who are engaged in an honorable way 
in the various occupations and professions; we speak 
of the excellent condition of the college at the present 
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time, its splendid corps of teachers, its large enroll- 
ment, its well-equipped libraries and laboratories, its 
good standing among the educational institutions of 
the State of Lowa; “but all these things are in the 
past and present—the future is yet before us. 

We might even go back farther into the history of 
Friends and show that our people have always fos- 
tered education; and yet none of these things furnish 
adequate reason for future prosperity. If we be a 
great people educationally in the past, let us prove 
this greatness by going up into the educational forests 
of the future and cutting down for ourselves. 

When we think of the vast and various forests that 
yet remain untaken we are overwhelmed by a sense 
of the magnitude of the task that is before us. 

In personal life there are forests of faith, hope 
and love, the fringes of which, only, we have merely 
marked by our petty operations upon them. The 
mighty and wonderful resources which yet remain 
untouched cause one to feel that he has only been 
playing at religion in the past. The missionary 
forests of our Church need to be entered with renewed 
vigor and earnestness; there are vast territories which 
legitimately belong to us as a denomination, but 
which we have ignored or been unable to appropriate. 
The evangelistic forests of our denomination are of 
extraordinary extent. The very fact that we have 
stood for a spiritual religion emphasizes this. 

May the words of Joshua, spoken to the sons of 
Joseph when they came to him asking for enlarge- 
ment of territory, ring in our ears as we have high 
ambitions relative to the future: “If thou be a 
great people, go up into the forests and cut down 
for thyself.”—Western Work. 


; At The Round Table 


A PROGRAM FOR THE STUDY OF FRIENDS 
HISTORY, LITERATURE AND 
DOCTRINE. 


This study will be found to abound in interest ; 
and classes, if earnestly started in any neighborhood, 
will, the committee feels sure, be carried forward 
with growing enthusiasm. The plan adopted in the 
New York City circle was a fortnightly meeting, 
which soon became a weekly meeting, at which a pro- 
gram of subjects was taken up, two or three closely 
Se ated topics occupying an evening. Each member 
was furnished with a copy of the winter’s program, 
which was, however, more or less tentative, under- 
going changes as special interest developed along 
certain lines. Topics from this program were 
assigned as far in advance as possible, usually being 
chosen by the members themselves at the first or 
second meeting of the year, each member choosing 
a topie from the first part of the program and one 
from the latter part. The class prepared papers on 
these topics, with readings of the more important 
passages in the books used. As opinions’ were 
formed and lines of inquiry opened up, reticence 
was overcome, and it was difficult to close the meet- 


ings at a seasonable hour. A practice that the New 
York circle found very. useful was to devote several 
meetings of the course to addresses delivered by 
invited guests upon subjects that seemed too abstruse 
for proper handling by beginners. A great willing- 
ness to help was everywhere manifested. 

Most of the books can be secured from Friends. 
Book and Tract Committee, 144 E. 20th Street, 
New York, and from Friends Book Store, 304 Areh 
Street, Philadelphia. It is suggested that classes. 
write to these firms for lists of their publications. 

We would urge that an earnest start be made in 
this study, with a desire to know the facts for our- 
selves and to be guided into Truth. 

Grorer D. Hiryarp, 
Chairman. 
PROGRAM 


[. Socray, AND Porrrica, CONDITION AT THE TIME OF THE. 
FouNDATION OF THE SOCIETY. 
During what six reigns did George Fox live? 
Masson’s edition of Milton's Poetical Works, Vol, I,. 
pp. 1-67, The Memoir of Milton. 
Green’s Short History of the English People, chapters. 
7 and 8. 
Morley’s Life of Cromwell. 
{I. Reticious Conpirions. . 
Introduction to the Autobiography of George Fox, by 
R. M. Jones. f 
A Dynamic Faith, by R. M. Jones, chapter 3, The 
Mystics. 
Vaughn’s Hours with the Mystics. 
Masson’s Life of Milton, Vol. 3, chapter on Sects; 
chapter on Religious "Toleration. 
Barclay’s Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth: Mennonites, pp. 76-77; chapter 
V, pp. 78-117; chapter X, pp. 232-242; pp. mies 
seekers, PP. 175-178; pp. 412-413. Ranters, pp. 416- 
420; pages 422-423. 
IIL. Lire or Grorcr Fox (1624-1690). 
Sewel’s History of the Society of Friends, especially 
the first part. 
Autobiography of Geo. Fox, by R. M. Jones. 
Geo. Fox’s Journal, 8th edition, 2 volumes. 
Geo. Fox and His Times, by Wm. Beck. 
The Fells of Swarthmore Hall, by Maria Webb. 
Glimpses of Geo. Fox and His Friends, by Jane Budge.. 
Story of George Fox, by Francis Budge. 
Friends’ Library, Vol. 1, pp. 27-108. 
IV. A SHort Résumé or GeorcE Fox’s Views AS REFLECTED: 
IN THE JOURNAL. 
V. SwHor?r BrocGRAPHIES: 
1. Ropert BArcLAY (1648-1690). 
Brief Account of Robert Barclay, Philadelphia Tract 
Association of Friends. 
Budge’s Glimpses of Geo. Fox and His Priznde, chap- 
- tér: ¥2; 
The Barclays of Ury, by F. A. ssudge. 
Poem, Barclay of Ury, by John G. Whittier. 
2. ISAAC PENINGTON (1616-1679). 
Budge’s Annals, new series, No. 2. 
Budge’s Glimpses, chapter 4. 
Fenns re Peningtons of the 17th Century, by Maria 
e 
Selections from Isaac Penington in the Wisdom Series,. 
Roberts Bros., Boston. 
Isaac Penington’s Writings. 
3. WriitAM PENN (1644-1718). 
Friends’ Library, Vol. V, pp. 23-328. 
William Penn, by George Hodges, root. 
Hodgson’s Historical Memoirs of Friends. 
Passages from the Life and Writings of Wm. Penn, 
bv TP. Cope, 1882. 
The Penns and Peningtons, by Maria Webb. 
Wm. Penn’s Writings. 
Wm. Penn, by Frederick Sessions. 
4. Marcaret FEt. 
The Fells of Swarthmore Hall, Maria Webb. 
Life of Margaret Fox, Philadelphia, 1850, 


es 
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‘+5. Wm. EDMUNDSON (1627-1712). 


Budge’s Glimpses of George Fox and His Friends, 
chapter on Wm. Edmundson. 

Geo. Fox, an Autobiography, by R. M. Jones; chapters 
on Two Years in America. 

Geo. Fox's Journal, for years 1671-1672. ° 

The Friends, Who They Are And What They Have 
Done, by Wm. Beck, chapter on Friends in Ireland. 

Friends’ Library, Vol. 2, pp. 95-160. 

Budge’s Annals of the Early Friends, first series, No. 


13. 
Brief Biographies, by Joseph Walton, pp. 52-65. 
. Epwarp BurrouGH (1635-1662). 

‘Sewel’s History, from years 1652-1662. 

Gough’s History of the People Called Quakers, chap- 


mei ter 7: 
Budge’s Annals of the Early Friends, first series, No. 


3. 

Friends’ Library, Vol. 14, pp. 380-491. 

. Tuomas ELLwoop (1639-1713). 

Life of Thomas Ellwood, by himself, 1635-1662. 

History of Life of Thomas Ellwood, edited by C. G. 
Crump, 1900. 

Life of Thomas Ellwood, W. D. Howells. 

Friends’ Library, Vol. VII, pp. 342-430. 


VI. Docrrines: 
1. THe INNER LIGHT. 


Barclay’s Apology, propositions 2, 5, and especially 
fe ae 6, section 2. 

W. Jones’ Social Law in the Spiritual World. Espe- 
cially chapters on “Inward Light” and “Test of 
Guidance.” 

Edward Grubb’s Authority and Inward Light 

Quaker Strongholds, chapter 2. 

Gurney’s Observations, chapters I and 3 

The Distinguishing Doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
James Wood, pamphlet. 

Encyc. Britannica, article on the Quakers. 

Sewel’s History, chapter 1, p. 38, edition 1871. 


. SACRAMENTS: 
(a) Baprism: 
Barclay’s Apology, proposition 12. 
Baptism and the Supper, J. J. Gurney. 
The its ea Baptism and Communion, by 
Jos. Phip 
The True Chrshon Baptism Not of Water, Enoch 
Lewis, tract 60. 
A Concise Account of the Religious Society of 
Friends, Thos. Evans, pp. 42 and 43. 
Baptism and Communion, by Rufus M. Jones. 
Water Baptism, by J. H. Moon, pamphlet, 1902. 
(b) THE Lorp’s SuPPER: 
Barclay’s priesy. proposition 13. 
The True Christian Baptism and Communion, by 
Jos. Phipps. 
A Concise Account of the Religious Society of 
Friends, Thos Evans. 
Abolished Rites, by A. H. Gottschall, 1808. 
Quaker Strongholds, lon, (Cee Stephens, pp. 88 ff. 
References in Geo. Fox’s Journal and Geo. Fox’s 
Epistles. 
The Distinguishing Doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, by James Wood, pamphlet. 
Gurney’s Observations, chapter 4. 
. WorsHIP: 
Barclay’s Apology, proposition IT. 
Dynamic Faith, by R. M. Jones, pp. 30, 37 ff. 77 ff. 
Quaker Strongholds, pp. 51-83 
Gurney’s Observations, chapter 9. 
Reasons for the Necessity of Silent Waiting in Order 
for the Solemn Worship of God, by Mary Brooks. 
Isaac Penington’s Works. See numerous references 
in index. 
Four Lectures on Some of the Distinguishing Views 
of Friends, by Jas. E. Rhoads, pp. 75-88. 
. MINIstrRy : 
Barclay’s Apology, proposition 10. 
A Concise Account of the Society of Friends, Thos. 
Evans, tracts 24 and 82 on Ministry. 
Ouaker Strongholds, pp. 84-104. 
Gurney’s Observations, chapters 5, 6, 7, 
Friends in the Seventeenth Century, Charles Evans, 
chapters 4 and 6 


5. FrrENDS’ VIEWS AS TO THE SCRIPTURES: 
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Thomas Evans, A Concise Account, etc. 

Barclay’s Apology, proposition 3. 

R, Claridge’s A Yreatise on the Scriptures, Isaac Pen- 
ington’s Works. See references to Scriptures in. 
index. 

6. PEACE: 

The Primitive Christian’s Estimate of War and Self 
‘Defence, by Josiah W. Leeds. 

Jonathan Dymond’s Essays, chapters on War, Self De- 
fence, and Military Glory. 

Papers issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: An 
Address on the Subject of War, 1887; An Appeak 
to Christians in Regard to War, 1896; A Plea in 
Behalf of Peace, 1900. 

7, OATHS: 

Barclay’s Apology, proposition 35, section 3. 

Penn’s Rise and Progress, chapter 2, section 3. 

Friends of the 17th Century, C .Evans, pp. 313-324. 

Gurney’s Observations, chapter 10. 

VII. ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY: 

. Traveling Ministers. 

First Meeting for Sufferings. 

. First Yearly Meeting. 

. Fox’s method of dealing with disturbing elements. 

. Early Friends’ methods of spreading their views. 

. Crystalizing process after the death of Fox. Use mater- 
ial already studied, especially George Fox’s Journal 
and Barclay’s Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth. 

VIII. Quaker INVASION oF AMERICA, AND EsTABLISHMENT 

oF YEARLY MEETINGS: 
1. Grorck Fox’s Visrr to AMERICA. See-Journal. 
2. New ENGLAND: 

Hallowell’s Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts. 

Hallowell’s Pioneer Quakers. 

Holder’s The Holders of Holderness. 

G. E. Ellis, Puritan Age in Massachusetts Bay. 

Longfellow’s New England Tragedies. 

Bishop’s New England Judged. 

3: New York: 

Account of the Bi-Centennial Anniversary of New 
York Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends at 
Flushing, Long Island. Friends’ Book and Tract 
Committee. 

Documentary History of the State of New York, Vol. 
III, chapter 15. 

George Fox, An Autobiography, by R. M. Jones. Chap- 
ter, Two Years in America. 

History of Society of Friends in America, James Bow- 
den, chapters 17 and 18 of Vol. I, 2 Vol. edition. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, John 
Fiske, chapter 8. 

History of the Society of Friends in America, by Allen 

Thomas. Revised edition. 
4. New JERSEY: 

Bowden’s History, Vol. I, chapter 21, 2 Vol. edition. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, John 
Fiske. See chapter on Penn’s ay Experiment. 

George Fox, An Autobiography, by R. M. Jones. See 
chapter, Two Years in America. 

John Woolman’s Journal. 

5. PENNSYLVANIA: 

A Quaker Experiment in Government, by Isaac Sharp- 
less. 

George Fox, An Autobiography, by R. M. Jones. See 
chapter, Two Years in America. 

A Story of Wm. Penn, F. E. Clark. 

Bowden’s History, chapters I to 7, 2 Vol. edition. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, Johw 
Fiske. See chapter on Penn’s Holy Experinient. 

6. VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS ; 

Bowden’s History of Friends in America. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 4: Fiske. 

Journal ‘of John Burnyeat. 

Journal of Wm. Edmundson. 


AnkWNH 


Your ideal summons you, in the depths of your 
own sacred experiences, to keep sweet, to look for 
the best in motive always, to. believe in the goodness 
which mav dwell in the smallest and in the largest 
thing until, beyond all question, it is proven not. to 
be there.—/’. A. Hinckley. 
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Sone Vietys on Present Day Cupics 
THE CHURCH. OF. THE POOLE. 


BY STELLA: FRANCES JENKINS. 


The Church of the future will do several much- 
needed things. 

First.—it will study, as it never has studied since 
the first century, perhaps, the life of Christ Himself 
and the message of the Gospel. It will seek to 
emphasize the essentials—the essentials that Christ 
Himself emphasized. It will not give much of the 
time of its publhe worship, the time when the masses 
are to be reached, to the discussion of difficult, 
obscure, unessential questions, which, if they were 
answered beyond the possibility of controversy, could 
help the life of humanity but little. It will seek 
at all times to hold up Christ to the view of people, 
and will not seek to set forth its own ‘‘distinctive” 
view of some portion of Scripture as set over against 
the view of some other denomination as such. In a 
word, the Church, in the language of Paul, will 
preach “Christ and him crucified” and the possible 
and known effects of His life upon those who accept 
Him and desire to follow Him. What the outside 
world wants to know is: ‘‘Does salvation save, and 
how?’ ‘What is there, anyhow, in the whole scheme 
of the Christian life ?” 

Second.—The Church of the future will study 
life—the life of the teeming multitudes in every con- 
dition in which humanity is found, as the Church 
has never studied humanity before—although it has 
done some noteworthy things in some directions of 
recent years—and will seek to bring to these same 
countless multitudes the uplifting message of the 
Gospel, its essential, consoling features; the Church 
of the future will never rest, will never cease its 
labors, until the message of the Gospel reaches the 
whole human being, body, mind, soul, life in home 
and society, in all of its relations, for it is to all 
of life that the message of the Gospel is addressed. 

Third.—The Church of the future will have its 
convictions deep and strong, and it will express them 
in no uncertain. language. But these convictions 
will be expressed without bitterness or malice or 
hatred, but with love and kindness and charity for all. 

The Chureh of the future will be the custodian of 
the public conscience to an extent it never has been 
in the past on all questions that affect the life of 
the community. By its constant appeal to what is 
right it will stimulate honesty and decency in poli- 
ties; it will lessen the breach between capital and 
labor; and, in tones that can be heard from ocean 
to ocean and from the lakes to the gulf, it will have 
a word to say about the unspeakable white slave 
traffic and other gross iniquities. And this Church 
of the future is not so far off, either; it has arrived 
in some places. But there are those who do not seem 
to know it, for one can read of groups of people, 
sitting about a round table, studying the history and 
traditions, the “peculiar,” “distinctive” views of 
their own denomination. Can there be a more piti- 
able, more useless use of time, ability, energy than 


that for Church members of any denominaticen to 
engage in, when life, hfe, life all about one is clamor- 
ing for help? Was anybody ever saved by a “dis- 
tinctive,” a “peculiar” view? Is it Christ or the 
founder of a sect who can save to the uttermost? Is 
the message of the Gospel important, or is it a Chureh 
discipline that is significant? To whichever of these 
questions are more important, Church members 
should address themselves. 7 

Fourth.—The Church of the future will be a 
neighborhood Church, especially in large cities. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty years hence it will not be good form 
in Christian ethics to add to the already overbur- 
dened, strenuous life by crossing town in order to 
attend morning worship in the Church of a certain 
denomination, just because one happened to be reared 
in that denomination, when there is a Church nearby 
ready to receive and give good. 

In the future there will still be denominations, 
no doubt, but they will exist, in so far as they do 
exist, because they are efficient organizations for 
carrying the message of the Gospel to the people; 
in the future that is near, denominations will not be 
able to exist as such, just because of some “peculiar,” 
“distinctive view.” Indeed, there is no surer way 
for a denomination to die, to perish from society, 
than to try to live on its own ‘‘peculiar views.” That 
denomination will live, and that denomination only, 
that is alive and quivering with the message of the 
Gospel itself and has a consuming desire to carry 
it to people near and far. 

When the churches exalt Christ more than the 
leader or founder of any sect, when the churches 
know clearly and appreciate the message of the Gos- 
pel more than they care for church discipline, when 
the churches are more interested in reaching the 
heart-life, the conscience of people than they are in 
settling some difficult, obstruse question, when the 
churches pray for the success of other churches in 
winning people to Christ, then will the prayer of 
Christ begin to be realized as it never has been, and 
then will the Church, the entire Church, move the 
world as it never has moved it. At least, so all 
this seems to me. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


The grounds surrounding the meeting house, Horsham, Pa., 
have been planted with trees and shubbery, also with a hedge 
along front of the meeting house grounds. 


Friends. at Kansas City are progressing nicely with their 
new church building, which will cost—with the ground—over 
$12,000. When completed it will be equipped for institutional 
church work. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at Paoli, Ind., the 
2oth and 30th ult. Raymond Holding, missionary from 
Mexico, and J. J. Milhous, from Valley Mills, Ind., were in 
attendance. Raymond Holding gave an interesting missionary 
address First-day. 


Abington Quarterly meeting was held the oth inst. at 
Germantown, Pa. Arthur and Eliza Dann, members from 
London Yearly Meeting were present. Their services were 
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acceptable to all. Henry Hall was appointed clerk for the 
coming year and Walter Moore as assistant clerk. 


The meeting at South Starksboro, Vermont, was very much 
benefited by the presence of Richard R. Newby, ‘on the 2d, 
3d, 4th, and 6th inst. His messages were clear, and straight 
forward, bringing conviction to the heart. He seems to be 
the “man sent of God” to New York Yearly Meeting. 


The First-day before Thanksgiving has for several years 
been used by the W. F. M. S. Auxiliary at Bloomfield, Ont., 
in taking up a “thank offering,’ which is donated to the work 
in Japan. Letters are sent to the members and regular 
attenders of the Bible school and meeting asking for a dona- 
tion. On First-day, Tenth month 30th ult., the offering for 
last year was handed in, amounting to a little over $30.00. 


lra C. Johnson, Indiana Yearly Meeting superintendent of 
evangelistic work; Luke Woodard, Fountain City, and Robert 
W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio, were in attendance at Yan 
Wert Quartely Meeting, held at Friends Chapel, Tamah, Ohio, 
the 4th to 6th inst. Luke Woodard was especially favored 
in delivering Gospel messages at the different sessions. 
Although the meetings were small, a wholesome spirit pre- 
vailed. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Work, was celebrated by a National Interdenominational 
Jubilee Convention at Minneapolis, Minn., held at Wesley 
Methodist Church, 1ith and 12th inst. Mrs. Helen B. Mont- 
gomery, author of “Western Women in Eastern Lands;” 
(Mrs.) E. D. McLaurin, Field Secretary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Board; (Mrs) W. F. Elmore, Missionary 
from India, and others, spoke. 


The Bloomfield, Ont., Mission Band, held its annual sale 
of towels, aprons, holders, etc., at the home of H. A. Sutton, 
the 5th inst., which was very successful, the amount realized 
being $11.00. 

For several years this band has supported a 
Japan at a cost of $10.00 per year. 

_ The young people of Wellington Christian Endeavor helped 
considerably by the making of different articles for the sale. 
Herbert L. Huffman, a graduate of Earlham College Bibli- 

cal Department of last year, and a minister of Winchester, 

Ind., meeting has removed to Baltimore, where he will under- 

take a new work as Social Service Secretary. Employment 

has been secured for his mornings with a savings bank, and 
he and his wife will live near the Light Street Meeting House, 
where Baltimore Friends have an active and varied social 
work. In the boys’ meeting, sewing school, mothers’ meeting, 

Bible school, gymnasium and boys’ club, they will find great 

opportunity for Christian service, and incidentally will 

strengthen the meeting which is held at the Light Street 
house. 


Bible school in 


Professor Elwood C. Perisho, a graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, Class of 1887, and now Dean of the University of South 
Dakota, was on a lecturing tour in the East. During the later 
part of Tenth month he gave a series of eight lectures before 
1500 teachers of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, the other 
lecturers being Dr. Kent, of the University of Virginia, and 
Dr. Bolton, of the University of Chicago. Later he lectured 
before the city teachers of Scranton and also of Nanticoke, 
following which he gave nine lectures at the Dauphin County 
Teachers’ Institute. Dr. Perisho is a thorough going Friend, 
and member of the Western Yearly Meeting, his parental 
home being at Carmel, Indiana. 

Center Quarterly Meeting was held the 5th inst. at Wil- 
mington, Ohio. The committee which was appointed at a 
former meeting to consider the request from Dover Monthly 
Meeting asking that more monthly meetings be established 
among its subordinate meetings, reported that two new meet- 
ings should be set up, one at Grassy Run, to be held on 
Fifth-day following the third Seventh-day in each month at 
1o A. M.; the other at Jamestown, to be held on Fourth-day 
evening of the week following the second Seventh-day in each 
month. ‘The quarterly meeting confirmed the report and 
established the new meetings. 

Dover Monthly Meeting, which is thus sub-divided, was 
organized in Ninth. month, :824. Its name was taken from 
Dover, N. C.. from which many of the charter members 
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| was provided. A photograph of the group was taken. 


emigrated during the opening years of the 19th century. In 
due course of time it organized a congregation at Jamestown 
and Grassy Run, and sessions of the monthly meeting were 
neld at each of these points in turn. 


South Fork Monthly Meeting, Western Quarterly Meeting, 
North Carolina, is honored in having as an elder one who has 
recently passed his eighty-second birthday. It was the first 
of Tenth month, when the friends and relatives of William 
Hadley gathered at his home to celebrate this anniversary 
occasion. A table which was spread in the grove near the 
house, was nearly one hundred feet in length, and was scarcely 
ample to accommodate the eatables which were provided. 
After the company had dined, lunches were prepared from 
the bountiful remains and sent to the sick and needy of the 
surrounding country. There was floral decoration, and music 
In the 
afternoon: hymns were sung by the choir and appropriate 
remarks were made by Alfred H. Harris and son Edward, 
Jonathan Zachary and others. All present enjoyed themselves 
and joined heartily in wishing William Hadley a happy and 
profitable year. 

This patriarch in Israel has been a prominent Friend in the 
meeting for half a century, and his wit and hospitality have 


| been thoroughly enjoyed by many traveling Friends. 


Under date of the oth inst., The New York Evening Post 
speaks as follows of our Baltimore Friend, A. Marshall 
Elliott : 

“A Marshall Elliott, professor of Romance Languages at 
Johns Hopkins University, and one of the foremost scholars. 
of the world in that field of literature, died here after 
a lingering illness. He was sixty-six years of age. Dr. Elliott 
was decorated in 1907 with the Cross of the French Legion 
of Honor, in recognition of his work. He was one of the 
original members of the faculty of Johns Hopkins University, 
having been connected with that institution since its found- 
ing, in 1876.” 

Prof. Elliott was born in Wilmington, N. C., on January 24, 
1844, and was graduated from Haverford College in 1866, 
and from Harvard in 1868. He studied in the College de 
France, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, in 1868-71; in the 
Istituto degli Studii Superiori, Florence, 1871-2; the Univer- 
sity of Madrid in 1873, and the Universities of Munich, 
Tiibingen, and Vienna in 1874-76. Princeton gave him a 
Ph.D. in 1877, and LL.D.’s were given him by Lake Forest im 
1801, and Haverford in 1908. 

“He married Miss Lily Tyson Manly on June 14, 1905. 
He was a member of many learned societies, and of several 
Baltimore clubs. 


BORN. 


Krisky.—To Rayner W. and Naomi B. Kelsey, Haverford, 
Penna., Eleventh month 4, 1910, a son, Rayner Wilfred. 


Lamsp.—To S. Harvey Lamb and wife, Amboy, Ind., Eighth 
month 29, 1910, a son, Hermon Meredith. 


MARRIED. 


Moon-Rowr.—At Hesper, Ia. Eleventh month 2, 1910, 
Philip S. Moon, of La Volle, Wis., and Nellie B. Rowe, of 
Hesper, Ia. Their home will be near La Volle, Wis. 


DIED. 


Asupy.—At Pasadena, California, Ninth month 3, 1910, 
Emily, widow of Arthur Ashby, and daughter of John and 
Margaret Marriage, of Chelmsford, Essex, England, aged 
sixty-seven years. 


Erziorr—At New York City, Eleventh month 9, 1910, 
A. Marshall Elliott, in his sixty-seventh year. The deceased 
was a graduate of Haverford College, a prominent educator 
and a member of the faculty of Johns Hopkins University. 


Lamp.—At her home, Amboy, Ind., Eighth month 21, 1910, 
Susannah Thomas, widow of Benjamin B. Lamb, aged eighty 
years. She was a birth-right Friend, and for many years an 
efficient elder. She lived for over sixty-one years on the 
same farm where she and her husband began life together. 
The deed for the place was signed by President Zachary 
Taylor. 
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Che Iuternational Lesson 
“SF fourTH QUARTER. 


LESSON IXi,: ELEVENTH MONTH 27, IQIO. 
‘1. HE TRIAL OF JESUS. 
MATTHEW 26: 57-68, 


Gorpen TExt.—Who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again. 1 Peter 2: 23. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eleventh month 21st. Trial of 
esus. Matt. 26: 57-68. 
Third-day. Smitten and afflicted. John 18: 
12-24. E 
Fourth-day, The,temple of his body. John 
2: 18-25. ‘ 


Fifth-day. False witnesses, Acts 6: 8-15. 


Mei bid Hatred without cause. John 15: 
18-25. 

pepenth vay Enduring contradiction. Heb. 
12: 1-6. 

First-day, Silent in suffering. 1 Peter. 2: 
19-25. 


Time—The morning of the cruci- 


-fixion, from about one A. M. till after 


sunrise. 

Place-—The palace or residence of 
the high priest. 

Parallel Accounts—Mark 14: 53-65; 
Luke 22:54, 55, 63-71; John 18: 13-23. 

The parallel accounts should be read 
and compared. 

There were two trials:of Jesus; one, 
the informal one, in the night, described 
in the lesson; the other, the formal one, 
only briefly described. (Matt. 27: 1-3; 
Mark 15:1.) ‘The informal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin took place in the house 
of Caiaphas, the official high priest. It 
is likely that his father-in-law, Annas, 
lived with him. This would explain 
the statement in John 18:13. Annas 
had been deposed by the Romans, but 
seems to have been still recognized by 
some of the Jews. 

By comparing the accounts consider- 
able light will be thrown on the narra- 
tive. The verses intervening between 
the last lesson and the present should 
be carefully read. 

57. “The scribes and elders.” The 
sanhedrin or great council of the Jews. 
As mentioned above this meeting was 
held at night time, and according to law 
was illegal. The formal meeting was 
held at or soon after sunrise. (Matt. 
27 iE) 

58. “But Peter.” He recovered from 
the panic described in preceding verses, 
and impelled by real interest, we may 
well believe, followed to see the outcome. 
“Court of the high priest.” R. V. [he 
courtyard. Read accounts in the cther 
Gospels. 

59. “Sought false witness.” Of 
course they would have preferred wit- 
nesses who could truthfully give their 
side, but as these did not exist, they 
sought for witnesses who give their side, 
which Matthew says must be a false 
testimony. 

60. ‘hey had difficuity in finding 
even false witnesses. ‘“T'wo.” ‘The least 
number the law allowed. (Deut, 19:15; 
see also Matt. 18:15; 2 Cor. 13:1.) 
Mark (14:56) says though they found 


many, “their witness agreed not  to- 
gether.” 
61. “This may be a distorted version 


of a saying of Jesus, or it may be a 
fairly correct version of some figurative 
saying of His which was misunder- 
stood.” Compare John 2: 19. 

62. As the testimony was conflicting, 
there was no need for Him to say any- 
thing. 


63. The charge heretofore was not 


one that could be sent to the Roman 
governor as worthy of death punish- 
ment. The words of the high priest 
are often taken as equivalent to “I put 
thee upon thy oath,” and, it is said, as 
Jesus answered He justifies by His ex- 
ample, the taking of a judicial oath. It 
is by no means certain that this is the 
correct view. It is more likely that 
while Jesus did not recognize any claim 
to answer false charges, He did recog- 
nize the right of the head of the Jewish 
church to question’,Him about such a 
matter. The meaning is that Caiaphas 
put the question in the most solemn 
manner and, Christ replied in a similar 
one. Not more than this can be fairly 
inferred with. certainty. 

64. “Thou hast said.” Equivalent to 
an affirmative answer, but not quite the 
same as if He had said “Yes.” For 
there can be no doubt that the meaning 
Jesus gave to “Christ” or “Messiah” 
was quite different from that which 
Caiaphas and his companions would give. 
He must not, however, keep silence, 
or the silence might be considered a 
denial. He is not the Messiah they 
mean, yet He is the Messiah (Compare 
John 18:27.) These and the following 
words, are perhaps equivalent to, “I 
am the Messiah, but a Messiah whose 
Messiaship will be revealed to you in 
the future.” Note that hitherto Jesus 
had not publicly claimed to be the Mes- 
siah; now, He “for the first time de- 
clares publicly that He is the Messiah. 
His first coming, His earthly mission, as 
1. Preacher of Repentance and a Prophet 
f the Kingdom, is over. His nexv 
coming will be on the clouds of heaven 
*s a Judge.” 

65. “Rent his clothes.” This the 
uigh priest was expected to do if a gross 
“ffence against the Almighty was done 
‘n his presence. The council had now 
“ot what they wanted—an admission 
‘rom the accused which in their view 
was a confession of the guilt of blas- 
ohemy. (Compare Lev. 24:16; 1 Kings 
25 1Ou1 39) 

66. “They answered.” Mark -says, 
“They all condemned him to be worthy 
of death.” All who were at the meet- 
ing, for it is not to be supposed that 
Joseph of Arimathea, or Nicodemus 
was present. It is likely that only those 
were summoned to this hasty meeting 
who were believed to be favorable to 
the designs of the majority. The con- 
demnation would be illegal, for the law 
required that the votes should be taken 
one by one, and, if the accused were 
found guilty, that the sentence should 
be given the following day. — If acquit- 
ted, the accused was at once set free. 
We are not told how the concltision was 
reached at the formal meeting held 
after daybreak, but even then the meth- 
ods used were illegal. The Sanhedrin 
could only condemn, the Roman goy- 
ernor might approve or disapprove. 

67. All these indignities were illegal. 

68. It would seem that Matthew im- 
plies the covering of the face of Jesus. 
The sarcastic words have been para- 
phrased, “Now play the Prophet for us, 
you Christ! Who was it that struck 
you?” 


The two great realities in this universe | 


are deity and humanity. The constant 
problem of life is to learn to know both. 
Christ is the clew to the knowledge of 
deity and humanity.—C. Silvester Horne. 


[Eleventh month 


Christian Endeaver 


[Communications for _ this 
should be addressed to Lindley D. 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 27, IQIO. 


MY FAVORITE MISSIONARY 
HERO OR HEROINE, 


department 
Clark, 


AND WHY. 
HEB. 11: 32-40. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eleventh month 21st. Heroic 
love. 1 Sam, 1: 19-28. 
Third-day. Heroic service. Rom, 1: 8-17. 
Fourth-day, Heroic preaching. Gen. 6: 1-3, 
11% 25" Peter 2:5.°/ 
Fifth-day. Heroic warfare. Judg. 6: 11-15; 
7: 19-23. 
Sixth-day. Heroic faithfulness. 2 Sam. 
21: 10. 
Seventh-day. Heroic sacrifice. Heb, 11: 


17-19. 


The heroic spirit is one that reckons 
the achievement of the chosen and the 
one thing worth while. It differs from 
recklessness by reason of the fact that 
the cost has been counted, and the end 
having been found to be a worthy one, 
no price is too great; or as Paul said, 
“T hold not my life of any account, as 
dear unto myself, so that I may accom- 
plish my course.” 


The Hebrew list of heroes is a thril- 
ling one, and the key to the lives they 
lived is briefly this,—that they refused 
any passing good that might have 
offered because in the light of their best 
knowledge it stood in the way of the 
ideal,—“‘not accepting their deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resur- 
rection.” 

It takes wisdom to start out to be a 
hero, and unfailing determination to 
persist. Stubborness is different, for 
it is devoid of grace in method and 
judgment in matter. But grit seems 
almost the word to use for such men- 
as we see returning after banishment, 
persisting after imprisonment and cruel- 
ty, holding steadfast through years with- 
out apparent result, and giving the last 
ounce of strength with the same love 
and patience as if the reserve were 
boundless. 


Such men as Livingston, Moffat, 
Vanderkemp, Judson, and the equally 
heroic women who dared even more 
than the men in going into the degreda- 
tion and barbarism of heathendom to 
preach the Gospel,—these are types of 
heroism marked by such pure unselfish- 
ness, stich absolute impossibility of 
temporal profit or personal gain, that 
we are almost ready to put the mission- 
ary hero at the head of the world’s list. 

The qualities that we admire are set 
forth so fully in the life of Adoniram 
Judson, that we can easily defend a 
choice of him as a favorite. For forty 
years the one idea of his life was the 
spread of the Gospel in lands of dark- 
ness. ‘The death sentence, confinement 
in loathsome prisons, and wasting sick- 
ness were all too little to dissuade 
him from his work. His first convert 
followed after six years of labor, but 
the harvest grew and multiplied under 
the hand of Him whom he served. Nor 
can we go astray in choosing his wife, 
Ann Hasseltine, or her successor in his 
home, Sarah, who as widow of George 
Dana Boardman, remained in Burma to 
carry on her husband’s work,—alone for 
three years, with the utmost devotion, 
and afterwards for eleven years as wife 
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-of Adoniram Judson, giving in all 21 
years of her life to mission work. 

Of John Vanderkemp, missionary to 
South Africa at the opening of the last 
century, it is said, “He came from a 
university to teach the alphabet. to the 
-poor naked Hottentot and Kaffir; from 
the society of nobles to associate with 
beings of the lowest grade of humanity; 
from a life of earthly honor and ease 
‘to be exposed to the perils of waters, of 
‘robbers, of his own countrymen, of the 
“heathen, in the city, in the wilderness.” 


NOTICES. 


My book, giving a history of my work 
“in the ministry and of the definite lead- 
“ing of the Lord, is now published and 
-will be sent on receipt of $1.25. Ad- 
-dress, Anna J. Winslow, El Modeno, 
California. 


Friends Freedmen’s Association is 
~preparing to send _ contributions of 
‘partly worn clothing and shoes to 


‘Christiansburg Industrial Institute. 

A very thankful and appreciative 
‘school welcomes these contributions. 
‘The principal has sent a special request 
‘that all who feel inclined may send to 
‘the school, Christmas cards and remem- 
‘brances which may have accumulated 
‘with them, as he wants about 500 this 
‘year to add to the good cheer and 
‘thoughtfulness for the neighborhood, 
which extends from the school at the 
‘holiday times. These may be sent direct 
-or left at Friends Institute. Any con- 
‘tributions of new materials—ginghams, 
muslins, etc., for the sewing school are 


‘heartily welcomed. Books are very 
‘welcome. 
All contributions may be left at 


MORE THAN EVER 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor 
Since Leaving Off Coffee. 


Many former coffee drinkers who 
‘have mental work to perform, day after 
day, have found a better capacity and 
‘greater endurance by using Postum in- 
stead of ordinary coffee. An Illinois 
woman writes: 

“T had drank coffee for about twenty 
‘years, and finally had what the doctor 
called ‘coffee heart.’ I was nervous and 
-extremely despondent; had little mental 
or physical strength left, had kidney 
trouble and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived 
from the change from coffee to Postum 
was the natural action of the kidneys 
and bowels. In two weeks my heart 
action was greatly improved and my 
nerves steady. 

“Then I became less despondent, and 
the desire to be active again, showed 
proof of renewed physical and mental 
‘strength. 

“T am _ steadily gaining in physical 
‘strength and brain power. I formerly 
did mental work and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using 
Postum I am doing hard mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Friends Institute, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., not later than Twelfth 
month Ist. 


The first meeting of the Friends Edu- 


cational Association of the year I9I0-I1, | 


will be held at Friends Select School, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, Eleventh month toth, 
at 2.30 o’clock. ] 


General subject: “Bible Study for 
Boys and Girls.” 
PROGRAM 

“The Bible in the Private School 
Curriculum.” Geo. A. Walton, George 
School. 

“Intermediate and Primary Bible 
Study Work.” Margaret M. Reeve, 


Germantown Friends School. 

“The Problem of First-day Classes 
for Younger Children of Friends.” 
Eleanor Cope Emlen. 

Discussion introduced by Walter W. 
Haviland, Friends Select School, and 
Carroll T. Brown, William Penn Char- 
ter School. 

It is hoped that persons interested 
will invite their friends to attend, and 
that there may bean interesting dis- 
cussion and interchange of views on 


this important educational subject. 


Annig E. Maxriewp, Secretary. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mohonk Addresses, by Edward Ever- | 


ett Hale and David J. Brewer. The 


work is published for the International | 


School of Peace by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The introduction is by Edwin D. Mead. 
It contains eleven of Edward Everett 
Hale’s and five of Justice Brewer’s 
Mohonk addresses. Five excellent full- 


page half tone illustrations add to the | 


attractiveness of the book. The subjects 
being “Edward Everett Hale,” “The 
Lake Mohonk House,” “The Mohonk 
Conference Parlor,” “David J. Brewer,” 
and “Albert K. Smiley.” 


Confidences, by Edith B. Lowry, M.D. 
Publishers, Forbes & Co. Chicago. 


Price, $.50. ‘The book is intended for 
young girls just entering womanhood. 
The author tells in simple, modest 


language of the sexual and other bodily 
functions, and how-to take care of the 
“house that we live in.’ The peculiar 
merit of the book consists in its giv- 
ing a great deal in a small compass. 
Why We Believe the Bible, by Amos 
R. Wells. Publishers, The United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, 


should believe the Bible. 
written in the form of questions and 
answers, and is intended particularly for 
young’ people. 


The Christmas Angel, by Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., New York. Price, $.60, net. 
This little story tells ‘how a spinster 
who felt that the whole world was thor- 
oughly selfish, discovered the Christmas 
spirit not only in her own heart, but in 
others. 


A stranger entered a church in the 
middle of the sermon and seated himself 
in the back pew. After a while he began 
to fidget. 
haired man at his side, evidently an old 


Boston. | 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. From 18 different | 
view points the author tells why we | 
The book is | 


Leaning over to the white- | 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


0 ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 
member of the congregation, he whis- 
pered, “How long has he been preach- 
ing?” “Thirty or forty years, I think,” 
the old man answered. “I’ll stay, then,” 


decided the stranger. “He must be 
nearly done.” 


Two London cabbies were glaring at 
each other, 

“Aw, wot’s the matter with you?” 
demanded one. 

“Nothink’s the matter with me, you 
bloomin’ idiot!” 

“You gave me a narsty look,” per- 
sisted the first. 

“Me!. Why, you certainly ’ave a 
narsty look, but I didn’t give it to you, 
so ’elp me!” 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to or¢er 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Young men fitted for Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary work, who will take up Community 
work in New England Villages. Address, 
S. G. C., care of THe AmeRICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. WILSON, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Moses W. 
Kircurin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 
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FINANCIAL 


FARM: MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
Write for booklet and list 


"0 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improvec farms in Indiana, O. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long ud suc- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


There is Money in Growing Oranges 
and Figs in Gulf Coast 
Country, Texas 
Friends are invited to locate in the limits of 


League City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
the orange aud fig growing district. 


Small tracts of land forsale on easy payments. 


Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NW Cor O'ER ARCH 
FYTIL AGEL PIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sis, 
PHILADELPHIA 


f§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
(Keystone, Kace 70-09 


William. ES MEN 
Yarnall a ain 7) 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engrav- 
ings made from wash drawings 


Two Friends in Gallery—Men 
Two Friends in Gallery—Women 
On the Way to Meeting —Group 
The Quilting Party 

Knitting 10. Mother and Children 
Birmingham Meeting House 11, Historic Philadel.hia 


(The set of 12, postpaid, 30 cents.) 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
By mail, add ic for each lot of five cards or less 


7. Haverford Meeting 
House 

8. The Bride 

9. Exhortation 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street “i=! Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now is the Best Time 
to Have Quilting Done 


Down Quilts recovered, $2.00 to $2.50 
Wool and Cotton Comfortables 
Plain Quilting - - 2.00 
Fancy Quilting - $2.00 to 5.00 
All quilting done by hand. 
Superior quality of wool and cotton 
supplied. 
Out-of town orders receive careful 
attention. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 


153 North Seventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Bell Telephone, Market 3353 A. 


FOR 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watnntown! N.Y., U.S.A. 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 
Asa 8. Wrna, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 


L. Houtincswortu Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 
Ricnarp J. Wuits, 10 South St., Baltimore, 


Md., Treasurer. 
Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ausert F, N. HamsBueton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Appison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 
Joun H. Jounson, Richmond, Ind. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his de th 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay -}, 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost | 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty years. No other man could have 


written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 


In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects, 
Among them are the following : 


The Millerites and Spiritualists; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visitsand Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 5% x 8% inches, I6 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life 24 Trust Co... 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 


Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwarés 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dert. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offieey 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVT . ROY 


(NEY ALY 
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Events and Comments 


Reports are coming from all over the 
country of a fall in the prices of meats 
and most other food products, and 
further reductions are among the possi- 
bilities. We hope the reports are true 
although we cannot verify them from 
personal experience yet. 


The graduate students’ department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in New York City is forming an inter- 
denominational committee to supervise 
the effort to enlist young college gradu- 
ates settling in the city in some form 
of social service in connection with the 
New York churches. ‘This commission 
will be composed of three laymen from 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational, Reformed, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish Churches. “William Jay Schief- 
felin of the Episcopal Church is the tem- 
porary chairman of the commission, 
pending its full organization. The plans 
of the commission will be developed 
principally in connection with the men’s 


clubs and brotherhoods of the churches, | 


who are to be asked to provide for young 


men, opportunities for working in con- | 


nection’ with the Big Brothers’ Move- 
ment, the relief of poverty, the discour- 


agement of child labor, the improvement | 
of tenements- and the development of | 
parks and playgrounds, as well as other | 


similar lines of activity. 


Much sport has been made by oppo- 
nents of direct legislation of the referen- 
dum activities of the Oregon voters. 
They were asked to vote on 32 different 
questions of public policy and legislative 
action at last week’s election, and gen- 
eral confusion and unintelligent voting 
were freely predicted. A Portland dis- 
patch to the New York Times, however, 
says that from the returns so far received 
“a great deal of ‘discrimination’” is 
shown to have been exercised by the 
electorate. State-wide prohibition was 
defeated in favor of local option, a 
woman’s suffrage amendment was de- 
feated for the fifth time in that State, 
and so was the proposal of a constitu- 
tional convention. On the other hand, 
a measure defining and extending the lia- 
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bility of employers and excluding con- 
tributory negligence as a defense, was 
approved by a large majority. Many 
minor innovations were put forward, but 
were generally rejected. The general 
result demonstrates the prevalence 
among the people of a reasonable con- 
servatism rather than of a disposition 
to hasty and unconsidered changes. 


Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, has just 
returned to her home in Boston from 
a two years’ journey around the world 
undertaken at the request of the World’s 
Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union 
to propagate temperance ideas among the 
students of colleges and universities in 
all nations. She had the greatest pos- 
sible encouragement from missionaries 
of every name in the non-Christian 
lands, but was greatly saddened to 
observe the inroads made by American 
liquor and tobacco among the people to 
whom the churches are seeking to intro- 
duce the gospel. In Jerusalem she saw 
an American sign: “Cultivate the drink 
habit.” The commercial interests behind 
these forms of trade have been especially 
active in recent years, and populations 
are being debauched who very lately 
were fairly temperate. At a reception 
tendered her on arrival in Boston, Mrs. 
Stevenson confessed that she had not 
always been able to make her message 
understood everywhere; in China a lady 
who seemed to listen carefully to the 
interpreter’s translation of her speech, 
invited the lecturer immediately after- 
wards to her home, and there offered the 
guest cigars and brandy for refresh- 
ments. The hostess was astonished 
when the American refused. She had 
not caught the slightest conception of the 
significance of Mrs. Stevenson’s address. 


[Eleventh month 


POOR MARY.. 


’T was “Mary had a little lamb,” 
Not many years ago. 

But now she has to vegetate, 
So high the prices go. 


—Princeton Tiger. 


[For Ture AmeErIcAN FRiEnp.] 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


Our feet had wandered, Oh, how far 
Our steps had borne us, Lord from Thee! 
And yet Thou followed all the way 
Intent on holiest ministry. 

Our wayward footprints, Lord, efface 
And lead us to Thy dwelling place. 


S 


Our deepest sense of all our need 
We can but whisper in Thy ear. 

But every heart cry Thou do’st heed 
And every whisper Thou doth hear. 
For answer, Lord, Thy measure fill 
Not as we ask, but as Thou will. 


But feeble hands Oh Lord we lift 

But weak and feeble in Thy sight, 

But, blessed be Thy Holy Name, 

We lift them to a God of might 

Hold Thou our hands in Thine, Oh Lord, 
According to Thy written word!: 


As we in our allotted place 

Have toiled and built from day to day, 
Ofttimes with stubble from the field. 

Too much of wood, too oft with hay— - 
Oh, help us Lord, and give the gold 
Which burneth not, nor groweth old! 


Do Thou in holy might Lord, come 
And burn away our vain desires 

And in-our hearts, by grace made new 
Do Thou enkindle altar fires. 

And though but small our offering be 
Lord, let its incense rise to Thee. 


W. S. Brown. 


| Greenleaf, Idaho. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vout. XVII. 


FROM THE SIDELINES. 


One of the most remarkable things about modern 
college athletics is the part played by those who are 
not on the athletic team. Every device known to 
ingenious young men is employed to develop the 
spirit of the college and to bring it into action on 
the day of the contest. For weeks before the great 
event, student mass-meetings are held; every man 
is there; the old graduates come back and join with 
the undergraduates; speeches are made; inspiring 
songs are sung; cheering is practiced and practiced, 
until every voice blends with all voices in the same 
‘great cry of encouragement. The entire college is 
fused into one living, palpitating voice which can 
‘be thrown at need to those who are struggling in the 
rush line. On the day of the important game, the 
‘sideline, with its mass of trained enthusiasm and 
loyal spirit, the visible and vocal embodiment of the 
college, like a living presence about every athlete 
in his hard contest, is almost as powerful an element 
in winning the victory as the team itself. 


“The children of the light” are often not as wise | 


cas the children of the world. There is certainly 
something to be learned from the methods of massing 
college spirit. St. Paul, whether he approved of 
‘Greek athletics or not, drew some of his most splendid 
figures of the spiritual life from the arena and the 
stadium, and we today may well learn something 
from “the track” and “the gridiron.” 

We peculiarly need to learn how to. mass our 
enthusiasm, to fuse our membership and to make the 
spirit of the whole body a living presence about the 
men and women who represent us in the hard battles 
and tasks of practical effort. We have learned a 
little how to do it in reference to our missionaries 
engaged in foreign work. We have local and central 
meetings to hear from the fields of labor and danger. 
We read letters from those who are in the hand-to- 
hand fight with paganism, and we succeed in some 
degree in rising to a co-operative spirit and to an 
appreciation of the heroic toilers, and in sharing, at 
least feebly, our prayers, our money and ourselves 
with those who are in the thick of the battle. But 
-when we have said this, we have said about all. The 
fused spirit and the united voice from the sidelines 
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are very feebly in evidence in all our other under- 
takings. What minister does not again and again go 
home from the meeting, where he has poured forth 
the best he had—the fruit of long spiritual travail 
and the income of long prayer and communion— 
feeling that he missed the warm and tender fellow- 
ship and co-operation of the congregational group 
travailing with him? Nobody preaches with high 
power and unction until he ceases to be a lone indi- 
vidual speaking to a lot of separated, atomic persons, 
coldly, critically looking at him from without, as a 
kind of talking-machine; and, instead, finds himself 
reached by the melting life of the whole group and 
invaded by the earnest spirit of prayer and co-opera- 
tion, so that he becomes the voice of the meeting. 
The days when we come home from the meeting say- 
ing, “Well, that was a good meeting and that message 
was a living one,” are always days when the meeting 
was fused together and when the silent work of the 
sidelines was at least as important as the travail of 
the particular ministers who spoke. 

The same principle is true with all our other 
work. If our periodical literature is unsatisfactory, 
it is mainly due to the lack of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion from the great sidelines. A secular paper is 
almost entirely a ereation of brains and financial 
resources. A religious paper must be the product 
of the entire spiritual group. If the Church does 
not rally around the editor, believe in him, share 
its wisdom with him, envelop him with prayer, pour 
into the columns of his paper the best thought it 
has, he cannot make an efficient periodical. If he 
is compelled to be a voice crying in the wilderness, 
a solitary man grinding out his private thoughts, he 
may possibly produce some true words and he may 
succeed in writing some creditable articles, but he 
cannot make a powerful religious paper. For that 
the group-spirit is absolutely essential, and the side- 
lines are as important as the office team. Few things 
are finer than that passage in Timothy where the 
veteran apostle, now grown old and ready to be 
offered, cries from the sidelines to the young evan- 
gelist who now has the work to do: “Endure hard- 
ship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, do the work 
of an evangelist, fulfil thy ministry, for I am being 
offered.” The old warrior merges himself with the 
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[Eleventh month 


new and lays his spirit upon him and gives him his 
cheer from the lines. No man at home or abroad 
He must first of all be baptized with 
the Spirit of Christ and be alive with His presence, 
but he must also be organic with the life of a group— 
a church, a society, a meeting 
of their co-operating spirit. 


can work alone. 


and have the power 


Rs Mo J. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


There met last week in the city of Philadelphia a 
conference on ‘“‘Christian Citizenship.” The speakers, 
for the most part, were ministers and missionaries, 
as were also the delegates, though a number of 
laymen were present. What the practical outcome 
may be it is too early to say.. The fact, however, 
that a considerable number of men from several 
of our States and a number of foreign countries 
deemed it worth while to meet and discuss this sub- 
ject is significant. It indicates that some of our 
people are beginning to realize that it makes a dif- 
ference what kind of a State we live in, and what 
kind of a country it is of which we are citizens. In 
other words, there is an awakening to the fact that 
we are morally responsible for our corporate as well 
as our individual acts. Two lines of observation 
are forcing this truth upon us. On the one hand is 
the influence of the State upon its citizens, and on 
the other is its influence on the world. 

While to a certain extent we make our environ- 
ment, it is also true that it makes us. We help mold 
the State, and in turn it modifies our life. When 
Germany conquered France, German schools and the 
German language were introduced into Alsace and 
Lorraine, and today, as a result, these provinces 
are German. This is a conspicuous example of a 
State’s fixing its imprint upon an alien population 
in less than two generations. To quote the words 
of a conference speaker, “There is a spirit in man, 
and the inbreathing of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding, but what he shall understand and how 
to use: his understanding depend largely upon the 


A drop 


of water falling into a stream shares the character 


life of the nation of which he is a part. 
and flow of the stream. A drop of water falling into 
the sea of Tiberius remains sweet; into the Dead 


Sea, it becomes bitter.” 


Temperance laws promote 
sobriety, and sobriety fosters a high grade of citizen- 
ship. 

Not the reciprocal influence between the State and 
its citizens, however, but our political influence 


Probably 


never before in history, and certainly not since the 


abroad, is at present the paramount issue. 


dawn of the modern era, when the renaissance and 
the Protestant Reformation swept Europe, has the 
world witnessed more profound changes than are 
now taking place in Asia. Literally millions of 
people are awakening to a new life. Within a few 
years, and in some instances within a few months,. 
national and industrial changes have taken place in: 
Turkey, Persia, China and Japan that were cen- 
turies in developing in Western countries. We now 
have railroad and telegraph communication with 
practically every country in the world. But what 
has all this to do with citizenship? In the first 
place, laws regulating commerce and manufacturing 
affect an increasing number of people, and nations 
as well as individual traders are coming to be held 
responsible for the quality of goods placed upon the 
market. Not alone the Chicago packer, but the 
United States Government as well, is called to account 
for the kind of meat shipped to Germany or Japan. 
Then, again, a rapidly increasing number of the 
common people in all countries hear about and pass: 
judgment upon the dealings of one country with 
another. International diplomacy is weighed by the 
conscience of the world as never before. But more 
significant still is the fact that the restless millions 
of the Orient are going to school in our so-called 
Christian countries. They are modeling their 
reforms after our institutions. Their national as 
well as individual life is being affected not by what 
we profess, but by what we live; not by the laws 
hidden away in our statute books, but by those we 
enforce. 

Now the significance of this situation is beginning 
to weigh upon the Christian world; and this confer- 
ence on “Christian Citizenship” is a sign that the 
Church is awakening to a sense of her responsibility.. 
In many respects the conference failed to measure 
up to the gravity of the situation. The discussion 
was more sentimental than practical, but it voiced a 
feeling which is abroad in the land, that Christian 
principles must prevail in civie life not only for our 
own sake, but for the sake of the world. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We are sure that many Friends will weleome the 
opportunity to help in erecting the Allen Jay Memor- 
ial building, which has been projected by the West 
Richmond meeting. It is a worthy undertaking and 
merits universal support. We trust that the response 
may be so hearty that a building such as is proposed 
may be erected future. Read the 


announcement elsewhere in this issue. 


in the near 


24, I910.] 
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[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
PENN COLLEGE. 
BY DAVID M. EDWARDS. 

History and Organization. 

Previous to the yéar 1863 an educational insti- 
tute had been established at Spring Creek, a few 
miles out of Oskaloosa, but in Ninth month of that 
year the building was destroyed by fire. The friends 
and patrons of the institute, desiring to establish 
and, maintain an institution of collegiate rank, 
formed an association for this purpose, and on First 
month 27, 1864, incorporated under the name of 


THE MAIN BUILDING, 


Spring Creek Union College. In 1866 Iowa Yearly 
Meeting of Friends took steps to unite the educational 
forces of the yearly meeting, and through the repre- 
-sentations of a committee, Spring Creek Union Col- 
lege Association amended its articles of incorporation 
‘by granting the yearly meeting the right to nominate 
a part of the board of directors, and 
changing its name to the Iowa Union 
College Association of Friends. 

The object as set forth in the articles 
-of incorporation was to establish a col- 
lege in or near the city of Oskaloosa, 
‘to be conducted according to the princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, Ninth month 9, 1873, the name 
was changed to Penn College Associa- 
tion, and the first term of Penn College 
was opened on the 23d. The first grad- 
‘uation was in 1875; since that date a 
-elass has been graduated each year. 

Purpose. 

The purpose held in view by those 
‘who were instrumental in ~- founding 
Penn College was that a school might 
‘be established at which a liberal educa- 
‘tion might be secured under the favorable surround- 
ings of Christian influence. 


Christian Culture. 


To this end the college seeks, by various practical 


‘means, to promote the moral and religious interests 


-of the students while giving a thorough intellectual | 


straining. The officers and instructors, by precept 


and example, in the classroom and without, strive 
to impress upon the students the importance of seek- 
ing “first the Kingdom of God.” Through the 
co-operation of the faculty and a large part “of the 
student body, a-strong, healthy religious life has been 
developed, and it is the aim and effort to foster this 
so that it shall pervade and dominate the entire 
institution. 

Students are required to attend the devotional 
exercises daily and some place of worship regularly 
on Sabbath morning, and all are invited to attend 
the Friends meeting, which is held in the college 


chapel. They have also the privilege of the Bible 
school, which meets at the close of the service on 


Sabbath morning. 

The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, held at the college, is a prosperous organiza- 
tion and cordially invites and welcomes students and 
others. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are organized and carried on 
by the students in the interests of Christian life 
and work in the college. They have a large mem- 
bership of students of all classes and are conducted 
in an interesting and instructive way; they constitute 
an important feature in the college hfe. They hold 
their regular prayer meetings on Fourth-day at 
£1.10 (AM. 

Several Bible classes are maintained by each of 
the associations. There is also a regular prayer 
meeting held weekly by the students of the academy. 
All these meetings are characterized by life and 
power. The Volunteer Mission Band, in connection 
with the mission committees of the Christian asso- 
ciations, has been instrumental in deepening the 
interests in both the home and foreign work by hold- 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOME. 


ing public missionary meetings in the college and by 
conducting weekly a number of classes for mission 
study. Many of the students engage in Christian 
work in this and other localities. 

Penn College. 


Penn College has been repeatedly recommended 
by leading educators for her efficiency of instruction, 
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high standard of admission and wise adjusianent of, 
courses, 

The earnest, consecrated men and women who 
have gone out from her walls to take their places in 
Church, State and nation are exerting an influence 
in our civilization today that does honor to him whose 
name she bears, William Penn. 

Penn College is a heritage, left to her patrons 
by the sacrifice and untiring energy of the founders. 
They planted wisely and w ell, their ideals were high, 
and they understood the value and meaning of edu- 
cation. Their gifts were not large, but they were 
reinforced by faith, devotion and love. They threw 
themselves into the work and literally gave their lives 
to the working out of their ideals. 

Our institution today represents the best part of 
many lives. Men and women now in college have 
toiled on and on with half pay that these ideals might 
be carried out, and thus mold thousands into lives of 
real purpose. This has ever been the mission and 
is the mission of the college that is left in our keep- 
ing. It has not come down to us rich in moneys and 
real estate, but rich in ideals. It has accumulated a 
spiritual endowment through the devotion of these 
men and women that cannot be estimated ; it is price- 
less, and cannot be taken away from us unless we 
fail on our part to work, to hope and to give. This 
legacy makes all others valuable; it gives life to 
whatever it touches. 

More than 4,000 students have been enrolled in 
the college; 4,000 lives have been helped and molded 
and have gone out to help other lives; 400 have 
graduated; 48 of these have heard and heeded the 
call to the ministry; 16 graduates are lawyers; 21, 
doctors; 150, teachers; 60 have held and are holding 
important places in college faculties; 115 have taken 
advanced degrees; 10 have gone to the foreign fields 
as missionaries; 8 have entered Y. M. C. A. work; 
3, Y. W. C, A. work; and 4 have graduated as 
trained nurses and 3 are newspaper editors. 

Many of the graduates*and those who have been 
students but never graduated are holding important 
positions in our public schools. In the vocations of 
life we find the old students holding positions of trust 
and honor. Our graduates enter without question 
the great universities and professional schools of the 
country. 

The faculty of Penn College has been considerably 
strengthened this year by the addition of several new 
members. Clarence M. Case, A.M., Brown Uni- 
versity, has become head of the department of soci- 
ology and economics; W. Irving Kelsey, B.D., 
Chicago University, head of the Biblical work; 
John A. Spyker, professor of education; Forrester C. 
Stanley, professor of chemistry and physics; and 
H. E. Crow, instructor in biology. The school of 
commerce was provided with new equipment during 
the summer, and Ernest A. Zeliadt has taken charge. 
For the first time in our history the Y. M. C. A. 
has employed a secretary, Grover C. Hawk, who 
also instructs in the academy sciences. 

The field from which Penn College draws her 


students is wide and extended. Not only from Iowa: 
and adjoining States are young men and women. 
drawn to Penn, but often from the far East and: 
West. A class of 29 graduated last Sixth month. 
Seldom do matters requiring disciplinary treat- 
ment arise. ‘The young men and women enrolled’ 


are here for business and put their best efforts into: 


COLLEGE WALK AND CAMPUS. 


the work before them. The results are most excellent: 
and satisfactory. 

The department of music is coming to be recog- 
nized as of considerable worth and merit: Under: 
the efficient management of Professor Howard L.. 
Hockett, the present year has been one of more than. 
ordinary success. 

Sherwood, the great pianist, and Bispham, the 
world’s oreatest baritone, were brought to the city 
of Oskaloosa under the auspices of this department. 
Last Christmas a cantata was rendered by the- 


chorus, which was largely attended by people in the 


city and was considered to be of more than ordinary 
merit. 

A glee club, consisting of 20 members, accom- 
panied by a pianist and a reader furnished by the- 
college, made several extensive tours, giving pro- 
grams in several of the leading towns of Iowa and: 
adjoining States. 


[Eleventh month: 


24, 1910.] 
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Penn College Band is one of the newest organiza- 
tions of the college, but has progressed perhaps more 
rapidly than any other. While it is not yet sufti- 
ciently accomplished to have gained much renown, 
it is growing rapidly both in numbers and in efhi- 
ciency. 

Jt is under the splendid leadership of Professor 
J. Worth Allen, who is teacher of stringed and 
wind instruments. Alice H. Burnside, a graduate 
of the Conservatory of Music, Monmouth, IIl., is 
teacher of piano, and is accompanist for the musical 
numbers. 

Florence Sprague is director of the department of 
art, and has, in the short time that she has had 
charge, developed a good practical line of work. She 
is a graduate of the Cumming School of Art, Des 
Moines, Lowa. 

Penn College has sought not only to afford a good 
general college education, but to inspire her gradu- 
ates to go on to higher attainments in the universities 
and professional schools. 

The large percentage of our graduates who do 
this is a proof positive that Penn is successful in 
this particular. One hundred and seventy-five of 
the 400 graduates have attained or are pursuing 
work leading to higher degrees. Our -management 
believes in giving over graduate work wholly to the 
universities and in confining Penn College to under- 
graduate instruction. They hope the time is com- 
ing in the near future when all undergraduate work 
will be done by the college and the graduate work 
by the universities, each confining itself to its par- 
ticular field. This would remove all unwholesome 
rivalry and jealousies between the small colleges and 
the large State schools. 

When it is known that only 3 per cent. of the 
young people of the State of Lowa ever attend college 
even for the shortest time, it is evident that there is 
ample room for all the institutions of higher learning 
within the borders of the State. 

What is needed is a better spirit of co-operation 
among the colleges in an attempt to disseminate a 
desire for higher education, instead of struggling 
one with the other to gain the attention of those 
already imbued with the desire for a college educa- 
tion. If an enterprise could be engaged in by all 
the educational institutions of the State, supported 
proportionally by all, in carrying on a propaganda 
among the young people to inspire them to a desire 
for higher education, it would result in filling all 
our college and university halls to overflowing in 
a very few years. 

One of the most interested friends and liberal 
benefactors of Penn College is Major S. H. M. 
Byers, now a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, but 
formerly of Oskaloosa. 

For some years he served as United States min- 
ister to Switzerland and Italy, in which capacity he 
rendered valuable service. Major Byers is a poet 
and author of wide reputation. While serving this 
Government as minister to the European countries, 
he, being a great lover of art and an art critic, pur- 


chased a number of splendid pictures. These he 
has generously placed in the chapel of Penn College. 
The Byers collection contains 10 originals and 11 
copies made in the galleries direetly from the 
originals. 

lt is safe to say that there is not a better collection 
of pictures in any institution of learning in the State. 
This is a help and benefit to the entire college com- 
munity, but especially to the art students. Seeing 
and studying originals and copies is an important 
part of an art education. This excellent. collection 
of splendid pictures, so generously placed accessible 
to the students of Penn College, furnishes the best 
opportunity for this part of the training of one who 
desires proficiency in this line. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


THE ALLEN JAY MEMORIAL. 


Everyone who knew Allen Jay well or who has 
read his autobiography knows that much of his life 
was given to planning and helping realize large for- 
ward movements for the Church. During the last 
two years of his life he gave much time and thought 
to the establishment of a Friends meeting in West 
Richmond. His desire was that a strong meeting 
should be built up there, which would serve as a 
college church for the students and faculty of Earl- 
ham College and which should be as nearly a model 
Friends meeting as possible. He lived to see the 
meeting organized and to help it through its forma- 
tive period. 

It was also part of his plan that there should be 
built on the Earlham campus a large and beautiful 
meeting-house, to cost not less than $50,000. He 
believed that Richmond is the natural center of 
American Quakerism, both because of its central 
location and because of its large Quaker population. 
He wanted the building large enough to serve not 
only for the local meeting and college, but also as a 
meeting place for the Five Years’ Meeting and for 
other large gatherings of Friends. It was part of 
his plan that it would serve as headquarters for the 
board of the Five Years’ Meeting, which might in 
future wish to establish permanent offices for their 
secretaries. 

Allen Jay died without seeing his dream realized. 
No one has at present authority to commit the Five 
Years’ Meeting to a meeting place or to choose in 
advance headquarters for its general secretaries, yet 
the West Richmond Friends have decided to erect a 
building as nearly in accordance with Allen Jay’s 
ideas as possible, and to eall it “The Allen Jay 
Memorial Church.” They plan to make it the joint 
work of his friends throughout the world, and to dedi- 
cate it to the use of Friends generally, as well as 
to the work of the local congregation. 

After due deliberation and careful investigation 
of the advantages of many proposed sites, the meeting 
has finally determined that the building shall be 
located on the Earlham College campus, near the 
National Road, not far from the front entrance. The 
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site is near the former home of Allen Jay. Accord- 
ing to an agreement with the trustees of the college, 
the building will belong to Earlham, the trustees on 
their part guaranteeing to the West Richmond 
Friends the right to the full use of it for themselves 
and for other Friends according to their plans and 
needs. The building is to conform in architectural 
design to the general style of the college buildings 
and is to have an auditorium capacity of from 1,200 
to 1,500. 

The canvass for subscriptions among the members 
of the local meeting has already begun, and it is 
expected that they will furnish about $15,000 of the 
amount needed. Those having the matter in charge 
feel sure that Allen Jay’s many friends on the Ameri- 
can continent and in England and Ireland will be 
eager to help erect this monument to his memory 
and thus help realize the last of his large plans for 
the Society he loved so well and served so ably. The 
friends and members of the many colleges, academies 
and meetings which he helped out of financial diff- 
culties will want to show their gratitude by having 
part in this memorial. Many Friends who were 
accustomed to give money to the Lord’s work through 
him will wish to give once more to further the work 
of the church through his influence and memory. 
The congregation proposes to give Friends generally 
the opportunity to share in the enterprise. Contri- 
butions and subscriptions can be sent to the chairman 
of the building committee, Atwood L. Jenkins, 609 
National Road, Richmond, Ind. 


A YEAR’S WORK FOR MISSIONS. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


Report of General Secretary of American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, Tenth Month 20, 
1909, to Tenth Month 1, 1910. 

The months from Tenth month to Fifth month 
were very busy ones, occupied largely in visiting 
meetings, endeavoring to arouse interest. 

It has been a privilege to join in the laymen’s 
campaign in the cities of Washington, Baltimore, 
New York, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Chicago. In five of these meetings I took part in 
the program upon invitation of the committee of 
management. This movement has been most helpful 
to our work wherever Friends have come in touch 
with it. In all the yearly meetings participating in 
it there have been increased contributions, as will be 
shown by the treasurer’s report. In some yearly 
meetings the inereased interest has been most marked. 
Especially has this been true of Kansas, where this 
year one congregation has given nearly as much as 
the whole yearly meeting ever gave before in a single 
year. Two men gave $1,000 or more each, one of 
them being the Governor of the State. In California 
it inspired a new organized interest among the men 
of our Church, leading them to an effort to raise 
their contributions to an average of $2.50 per 
member. 


More important than the results in increased con- 
tributions thus far is the leading of our people to 
catch some vision of the great work before us and 
to see the need of a more adequate system of support 
of mission work. The laymen’s conception of the 
“Standard Missionary Church,” with its seven 
emphasized features and its special emphasis upon 
the “missionary committee in each congregation,” 
“the every-member canvass” and ‘‘the weekly system 
of giving,” has been adopted in many meetings with 
marked success. The duplex envelope system for col- 
lecting these contributions is being more generally 
approved and used. <A very considerable number of 
men have become aroused to the importance of mis- 
sion work and have greatly strengthened our force 
of workers. These things mean much for our future 
work. . 

In Fourth month last I attended the annual meet- 
ing of the F. A. I. M. board. It was a profitable 
meeting. The subject of the union of our boards 
was discussed favorably, but no definite action taken. 
Late developments are showing the absolute neces- 
sity of such union if we are to avoid serious difficulty. 

In Twelfth month last I attended the meeting of 
the executive committee of the Federated Council of 
the Churches of America, held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Very important movements are shaping 
themselves in that organization looking to more 
effective work, especially in the field of home mis- 
sions. Friends ought to get more closely in touch 
with this work, but it does not belong to our board. 

In Fifth month last I went to England in time 
for London Yearly Meeting. I was not able to 
reach Dublin Yearly Meeting on account of the 
National Laymen’s Congress, Chicago. The attend- 
ance of London Yearly Meeting was very valuable 
to me and, I trust, also to the work of our yearly 
meeting and the work of our board. 

They are far ahead of us in their methods of work, 
and I have been able already to get some of these 
methods incorporated into the work of some of our 
yearly meetings. 

Their foreign mission board kindly gave me every 
opportunity for seeing their methods and work. 
They gave a warm welcome at a missionary break- 
fast, and, at their invitation, I spoke on the Laymen’s 
Movement at their public meeting during yearly 
meeting. By their courtesy we spent several days at 
Kingsmead, where their missionaries are trained 
before they go to the field and sometimes during 
their holidays. Under their arrangement I gave 
missionary addresses at Hiteching, York, Leeds and 
Bradford. At their invitation I sat in their council 
with the representatives of the four denominations 
who are working together in the establishment of a 
great Union University in West China. As three 
of these denominations are American, they thought 
I might be of service sometimes in representing them 
at times when they could not attend meetings of the 
directors held in this country. These were all occa- 
sions of educational value in missionary administra- 
tion. They also served to bring their board and ours 
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into closer sympathy, and may prepare the way for 
closer co-operation in future work. 

The ten days at Edinburgh were days of surpass- 
ing interest. It was universally felt that it was the 
greatest Church council ever held, in the extent of 
the Church represented, and in the world-wide 
interests involved, in the personnel of the delegates, 
in the high degree of understanding of all phases of 
the problem of world evangelization, in the almost 
perfect unity of purpose and Christian fellowship 
attained, and in the degree to which the Church has 
‘been able to realize the leadership of the Holy Spirit 
in the comprehension of God’s purposes for the 
‘Church and the world. The periods of intercessory 
prayer were times when God’s presence was power- 
fully realized. The crisis just before the Church was 
made clear in every one of the reports of the eight 


- commissions, and the discussion upon them only 


served to make the feeling more irresistible. 

The vastness of the task and its urgency served on 
-one hand to make clear the compelling necessity for 
absolute union of the Church forces, and on the 
other the futility of all human power unless rein- 
forced by the almightiness of God. At the same 
time it was felt, as the message sent out to the 
Church declares, that “God is greater, more loving, 
nearer and more available for our help and comfort 
‘than any man has dreamed.” The prayer spirit was 
dn unison with the last great prayer of the Master, 
that “they all may be one, as thou Father art in me 
cand I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” The 
utmost harmony prevailed throughout and the sense 
-of fellowship increased as the delegates came into 
closer touch with each other. It was the first time 
that the Anglican Church as a body had entered into 
The message 
sent out to the members of the Church in Christian 


- lands is a trumpet call to the Church to rise to the 


manifest call of God for the immediate establish- 
ment of Christianity in all lands. 

This conference makes more clear that the organ- 
ization of the American Friends board was in the 
-direct line of the leading of the spirit of God, in 
order that Friends may be led to co-operate with 
other sections of the Church of Christ in the unfold- 
ing of the divine purpose for world evangelization. 
May God give our people grace to measure up to 
“God’s purpose as He reveals it. 

The great enlargement of missionary interest dur- 
ing the last year, because of the movements men- 
tioned above, makes clear the need of leadership at 
‘the home end of our work. We need those who feel 
-ealled to missionary service at the home end as 
‘much as of those called to go to the mission field. 
We have no one among us yet who can be called an 
-expert in the mission problem. The great work of 
the eight commissions in their study of every phase 
of the missionary problem has made it- possible, 
through the nine volumes of the report of the Edin- 
“burgh Conference, for one to get in the best possible 
shape the material for a fairly complete appreciation 
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of that problem. We need now, in all our yearly 
meetings, vigorous men and women who shall feel 
their call to this work as their primary life work, 
so far as Church responsibility is concerned, and who 
shall give themselves to the leadership of the Church 
to fulfilling its high call. 

The time has come, I think, when the large 
responsibility for supervising this work should not 
depend upon one life. The task is too great for one 
to meet as it should be. And while I do not feel 
that I have by any means been able to do the work 
of a general secretaary as it should be done, I do feel 
that there are so many lines of the work, which, by 
force of circumstances, no one can know who has not 
been constantly in touch with the central office, that if 
one had to take it up from the bottom, the whole work 
would be considerably embarrassed for some time. 

With the increasing interest in all our yearly meet- 
ings, the work of the central office is increasing. 
Much of the time the past year when I have been 
at home a few days at a time, the work has kept me 
at the desk on such days from early morning till after 
midnight. I therefore believe that at this time the 
board should look toward securing an assistant secre- 
tary who may be so closely in touch with the central 
office as to be familiar with all its details—F'riends 
Missionary Advocate. 


SORROW TURNED TO JOY. 


Thus defeated once went the brave patriots of 
Italy forth from their burning farmhouses and their 
spoiled fields. In that hour of emergency they fled 
to the swamps of the Adriatic, and, on the mud, laid 
down sticks and reeds as foundations for their tents, 
not knowing that God was in the cloud. Robbed of 
their stony hillsides, they cast the sickle into a watery 
furrow and began to reap a golden treasure. Their 
children understood the overruling providence of 
God, when they looked out on Venice, set like an 
amethyst midst the sea of silver—Venice, rising like 
a stately lily midst the shme—Venice, city of brave 
towers, flashing citadels, glorious cathedrals, city of 
doges, merchants, princes, city of Titian and Tinto- 
retto, city of science and invention, city of the print- 
ing press and the first books. When trouble drove 
the founders from the scant, starved hillsides to the 
marshes in the sea, they wept, and looked back long- 
ingly, declaring against life and God. How bitter 
the words were spoken against the very providence 
that afterward they chanted in their hymns of vic- 
tory. This is the epic of human life. Men rebel 
here against the troubles for which they thank God 
hereafter. Women beat upon their breasts today 
in anguish, and tomorrow smile at their tears and 
count the thing they rebelled against the very thing 
for which they have chiefest reason to be grateful. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. Surely man 
is never so safe as in the hour of darkness, when he 
hears the angel of suffering whisper: ‘This is the 
way; this is the torch for lighting the way; walk ye 
in the light thereof.”—Newell Dwight Hillis. 
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A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


We thank Thee, Father up in Heaven, 
For all the blessings Thou hast given, 
For home and friends and daily food 
And everything that is so good. 


We thank Thee for the work and play 
That come to us from day to day; 
For Jesus’ love and Jesus’ care, 
That travel with us everywhere. 


Help us to be both kind and true; 
To do the thing we ought to do. 

Keep us free from sin and blame, 
And save us all, in Jesus’ name. 


—Hdwin Osgood Grover. 
New York City. 


Curresponiruce 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Having lived for some time within the limits of the Chris- 
tian church, I have bécome impressed with one of their prac- 
tices which it seems to me Friends would do well to consider 
and adopt in their educational work. 

The plan, is this, in brief. Every church and sabbath school 
is asked to take a special offering once each year for the 
benefit of the college which is within its limits. 

On that day the college sends representatives to as many of 
these churches as possible to present the educational work, 
its benefits and needs, 

Banners, pennants and flags are also provided for use in 
decorating the sabbath school rooms, 

Appropriate literature is sent out for general distribution 
a week or two before hand. 

This may consist of descriptions of the campus and buildings, 
pictures of the faculty, courses of study, library facilities, 
athletic records, lists of Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. officers and 
accounts of the religious activities of the student body. 

An apportionment is made among the larger schools so that 
they may know about what is expected. 

In western Ohio we live within the limits of Defiance Col- 
lege. ‘The proper officials borrowed a certain sum for an 
endowment fund and the apportionment is expected to cover 
the interest on this each year. All money received above that 
needed for the interest is applied to the principal of the debt. 

It seems to me that some modification of this plan could 
be used by Friends’ colleges with great benefit financially and 
add much to the enthusiasm for the college throughout the 
churches, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Water C, PErrce. 
(Earlham ’95.) 
Berrycroft, Troy, Ohio, Eleventh month r4, r9z0. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


George M. Hicks has taken up pastoral work at Raimie 
Center, Mich., where he has gone with his family. 


Alpheus Trueblood has arranged to locate as pastor in the 
White Water Friends Meeting near Richmond, Ind. 


The meeting-house and manse at Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
have been repainted. They now present a very attractive 
appearance. 


Carl Davis, Wichita, Kans., who graduated from Friends’ 
University in 1908, has been elected to the State Legislature 
from the 68th Kansas District. 

Josiah and Margaret Binford, Wichita, Kansas, recently 
made a short visit to friends in Pasadena. ‘They are located 
for the winter in Whittier, Cal. 


Evidently there is a stirring of dry bones in East Main 
Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., since the local paper devotes. 
considerable space to the revival’ in progress there. 

Aaron McKinney who has epoed the meeting at North 
Branch, Kans., for the last two years, has accepted a call to: 
Stanford Meeting, Iowa. His address is Union, Iowa. 


Last week the women of Indianapolis celebrated the One 
Hundredth anniversary of the organization of the first Women’s. 
Foreign Missionary Society and the Tenth anniversary of. 
their system of organized study. 


Esther Cook, New Castle, Ind., has just taken charge of 
the pastoral work at Knightstown. A reception in her honor. 
was given by the members of the church Sixth-day evening, 
the 11th inst. 

Margaret Simkin, en route to Chung King, China, to join 
her husband Robert L. Simkin in mission work, spent two 
weeks with relatives and Friends in Pasadena, previous to 
sailing from San Francisco, the 8th inst., on the steamship 
Korea. 


Worcester Monthly Meeting is raising a fund to repair the 
old brick meeting-house at South Uxbridge, Mass. The mem- 
bers contemplate tearing down the house at Northbridge, a 
wooden structure needing many repairs, which Friends will 
probably never be able to utilize in the future. 


Friends Academy, Fowler, Kans., reports an unusual number 
of thirteens. The fall term opened the 13th of Ninth month, and 
on the first of Eleventh month there were 26 students, 13 of 
whom were in the academy last year and 13 are new; 13 are 
boys and 13 girls and there are 13 in the freshman class. 


The Friends at Richmond Va., have, since selling their 
meeting-house, been holding their meetings at a private resi- 
dence but will in the future hold their meetings for worship 
in the blue room of the new Y. M. C. A. building, corner of - 
Seventh and Grace Streets. Bible class, 10.30 A. M., and 
meeting for worship at 11 A. M. They will always be glad 
to welcome traveling Friends. 


Recently Richard R. Newby, New York Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent, spent an active week in Vermont. He held 
meetings at South Starksboro, Monkton Ridge and Ferrisburg. 
There was rain, snow and mud with dark nights to climb the 
hills at the former place, otherwise his visit was very satis- 
factory. His home is now at Union Springs, N. Y. 

An adult class has been formed at Monkton Ridge, D. Bar- 
ton, teacher. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting was held at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
the 5th inst. William J. Sayers, Poughkeepsie, was present 
and acceptably used in ministry. He also gave an address 
on “The Teacher,’ which vividly portrayed the duty and 
qualifications of one who attempts to teach a Bible School 
class. A missionary meeting was held after luncheon and an 
offering was taken to send Christmas cards to scholars in the 
schools at Ramallah. 


At White Lick Quarterly Meeting, held at Mooresville, Ind., 
from the 11th to 14th inst., Benjamin Hutchins was present 
and preached on Seventh-day. His theme was “Loyalty to the 
Church.” Jehu Milhouse, of Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, 
who is a member of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the 
Prohibition and Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, gave an 
interesting talk at the close of the business session. 


Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held the t1oth inst., at’ 
Woonsocket, R. I. Wilbur K. “Thomas, Roxbury, Mass., was 
present and preached an interesting sermon from the text 
“God is Love.” The attendance was not as large as usual 
owing partly to unfavorable weather conditions. 

There was a session of the Woonsocket Quaker Round 
Table in the evening to which Wilbur Thomas remained and 
spoke on “Why I am a Friend.” 


Springdale Quarterly Meeting was held the sth ‘aif at 
Bloomington, Iowa. Four resident pastors were present and 
rendered good service. ‘The meeting was informed that two 
new monthly meetings have been established in Jamaica, One ~ 
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at Orange Bay to become a part of Ackworth Quarterly Meet- 
ing in_lowa, and one at Annotto Bay to become a part of 
Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, Iowa. A collection of $32.57 
was taken for the Boys’ Training Home in Jamaica. Wm. 
Maris was appointed clerk.of the quarterly meeting in place 
of Samuel Gruwell who resigned. 


A few of the. young men at Earlham College are doing 
pastoral work in nearby meetings and are rendering very 
efficient service. Dalton Lewis served in the meeting at 
Dublin, Ind., and T. Elsa Jones divides his time between 
Salem meeting and Dunreith. He has just finished a very 
successful series of revival meetings in which 27 new members 
were taken into the meeting making the total membership 
about 100. All the members are very thoroughly in earnest 
and the Salem meeting is prospering in all of its depart- 
ments. 


During more than two years of successful operation of the 
Friends mission and school for Japanese in Pasadena, it has 
been impossible to reach the Japanese women residing in 
the city, but recently there appears to be an opening for 
women’s work, and arrangements are being made to organize 
a weekly sewing class under the care of Friends. At a pre- 
liminary social meeting held to discuss the subject the six 
Japanese women present entered into the plans with interest. 
Much assistance was rendered in forwarding these plans by 
Ai Kitagawa, a graduate of Friends’ Girls School, Tokyo, 
now residing in Los Angeles. 


William J. Sayers has begun his second year as pastor in the 
meeting at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and on First-day, the 6th 
inst., a public reception and welcome was given to those who 
had united with the meeting during the year. Twenty of 
these were present to receive this public welcome. A feeling 
of thankfulness pervaded the entire service, as God’s bless- 
ings were so manifested at this time. A majority of the 
new members are young people who have conscientiously 
chosen the Friends meeting as their church home. : ’ 

The various departments of the church work are increasing 
in interest under the leadership of the pastor. He is secretary 
of the Ministers’ Association of the city and is to preach the 
Thanksgiving sermon at the union service. 


A five session meeting was held at Keystone, Ind., from the 
10th to 13th inst. On the evening of the roth, A. Jennie Ridg- 
way, Amboy, Ind., gave an interesting talk on her trip to 
Palestine, and exhibited curios and costumes from the Holy 
Land. On the evening of the 11th, James L. Barclay, of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, Liberty Center, Ind., preached 
on the subject “Fishing on the Wrong Side.” On the 12th, 
Odessa Rayle, Muncie, Ind., W. C. T. U., Superintendent of 
Health and Heredity, addressed the meeting. The meetings 
on First-day were unusually impressive. Ira C. Johnson, 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent, was present both at the morn- 
ing and evening sessions. Many were inspired to higher ideals 
and resolutions, 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting was held at Wyandotte, 
Okla., the 4th, 5th and 6th inst., all the monthly meetings hav- 
ing representatives present. Clarkson Hinshaw, yearly meet- 
ing superintendent, and Ira Kellogg with a minute from 
Des Moines, Iowa, were in attendance. The latter was a 
missionary among the Modoc Indians for several years. 

A letter of greeting from David Tatum, Joplin, Mo., was 
read. It was full of love and encouragement and provoked 
many expressions of love and sympathy from those who had 
known him in other days and heard him preach and lecture. 
Achsah Kenyon presented a minute from Lowell Monthly 
Meeting liberating her for service in different parts of Texas. 

The quarterly meeting in Second month will be held at 
Miami, Okla. ° ; 


Quaker history was being enacted in the huge Province of 
British Columbia on the oth of the present month when the 
first wedding to be solemnized after the manner of Friends 

.in that country took place in the beautiful capital city of 
Victoria. Of late years a considerable Quaker community, 
consisting of ‘the most part of members from England and 
Ireland, have settled in and near Victoria. A live meeting, 
affiliated to Canada Yearly Meeting, has existed there for 
over two years and is continually increasing in members. 
Though a meeting is shortly expected to be set up in the 
neighboring city of Vancouver, the commercial metropolis of 


the mainland, it is not yet established, and it was from that 
point that the principals in the wedding came. ‘They were 
Joseph Stevens and Winifred M. Hird, both late of Liver- 
pool, Eng., and valued members of Hardshaw West Monthly 
Meeting of London Yearly Meeting. The projected meeting- 


| house for. the use of Victoria Friends not being ready, 


the ceremony took place at the residence of the Clerk of the 
monthly meeting, Edwin Coventry, 1145 Fishguard Street. 
Vocal ministry was offered by Herbert Dann, Harry Parry, 
and Arthur Hinder, and the good wishes of all Friends were 
extended to Joseph and Winifred Stevens at the conclusion 
of what was generally felt by those present to be a solemn, 
inspiring and happy occasion, 


On the evening of the 4th inst., Pasadena Monthly Meet- 
ing held an educational rally and reception for teachers in the, 
meeting-house. About a dozen Friends are teaching in 
Pasadena schools, three being instructors in the city high 
school, and they were all special guests of the church on this 
occasion. The entire faculty of Whittier College was also. 
invited to participate and ten members were able to accept the 
invitation and attend the rally. In the hour devoted to a 
formal program there was an address by Le Roy D. Ely, prin- 
cipal of Pasadena High School, who made an earnest plea for 
efficiency. Prof. Mabel H. Douglas, of Whittier College out- 
lined the vital relation existing between the church and the 
college. The quartette of Whittier College enlivened the 
program with song. The honored guests were introduced to 
the assembly as were also the Friends’ Japanese School, 
and the High School “squad” of the congregation, nearly two 
dozen boys and girls. Attractive decorations and light refresh- 
ments promoted sociability after the program. 

A special effort was made to introduce to Friends the new- 
comers who have recéntly come to Pasadena to reside or 
sojourn. Among these are A. F. N. Hambleton and family, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Laura P. Townsend and daughter and 
Thomas Barrington and family, West Branch, Iowa; Ross 
and Clara Reece, New Providence, Iowa; Myrtle Adamson 
and daughter, Des Moines, Iowa; Elmore Haworth and 
family, Noblesville, Ind., and Terrell Wilson and family, Spice- 
land, Ind. 


Chicago Quarterly Meeting was held at Watseka, IIL, 
Seventh-day, the fifth inst., preceded by the meeting of Min- 
istry and Oversight on Sixth-day afternoon. The chief 
exercise of the meetings developed on Jesse McPherson, pastor 
of La Porte, Ind. The Missionary meeting on Seventh-day 
morning was given up to Dr. B. F. Andrews and Raymond 
Holding, the former a returned missionary from Mexico, and 
the latter now home from Mexico on furlough. Raymond 
Holding also gave a Missionary address at the First-day 
morning meeting, and preached an evangelistic sermon in the 
evening. 

At the business meeting was considered a request from the 
Chicago West Side Meeting to ratify the decision of the 
monthly meeting to discontinue the holding of the meeting, 
owing to lack of numbers and of funds to sustain it. This 
was agreed to with expressions of regret. 

The financial needs of the Evangelistic Committee of the 
yearly meeting were pressed. 

On Fourth-day evening Raymond Holding gave a mission- 
ary address at Friends Church, Chicago. This took the place 
of a denominational rally in connection with the jubilee of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary organized work. ‘The next 
evening he was deputed to give a one minute talk on Friends 
Missions at the Moody Church in turn with others of differ- 
ent denominations. This was the closing meeting of a series. 
held during two days in this city to promote interest among 
women in the great work of foreign missions. ° 


One of the helpful lines of work which Philadelphia Friends 
maintain is the Institute at 20 South Twelfth Street. The 
board of managers recently issued their annual report from 
which we abstract the following: 

“This year has been one of quiet enjoyment of the enlarged 
building and the comforts which it now provides. 

“The increased number of rooms has made it possible to pro- 
vide comfortably for the many committees that have their 
meetings at the Institute. In all 378 such gatherings have been 
held during the year. 

“The constant use of the rest room by young and old, shows 
how much it has been appreciated, especially by those living 
some distance from the city. 

“Early in the year a general invitation to Friends to become 
members and make use of the rooms was widely distributed, 
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_and met with a gratifying response, bringing to the Institute 
250 new members and making the total number now enrolled 
about 800, We would still earnestly appeal to all Friends who 
use the rooms, or are in sympathy with our work, to sub- 
stantially aid us by becoming members and inviting others to 
do so. We need and should have many more, so that our 
annual dues would be sufficient to meet our current expenses 
which at present they do not do. 

“The work of the general secretary has increased in its 
_ scope, as Friends, especially those from a distance, have 
realized the resources at her command. A number of people 
-coming as strangers to Philadelphia have been helped to 
secure comfortable homes, while others have been enabled 
_ to find occupations such as they desired. Information regard- 
ing desirable rooms or positions, left with the secretary may 
_ prove of great value to those applying to her. 

“The records kept show that 16,321 visitors have used the 
-rooms during the year, exclusive of Seventh and Eighth 
. months.” 

Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting met by adjournment at 
’ Everett, Wash., on the 5th inst. There was a good attendance 
. considering the scattered condition of the monthly meetings. 
Entiat Monthly Meeting, 150 miles away, sent seven mem- 
‘bers. ‘The clerk, a member of Everett Monthly Meeting, 
lives 100 miles away, and Seattle Monthly Meeting, the 
nearest is 33 miles away, while Tacoma is 75 miles distant. 
‘These conditions make Friends appreciate their opportunities 
- when assembled. Every minister in the quarterly meeting 
was present at one or more of the different sessions, except 
. our dear aged friend Jane B. Votaw who has the sympathy 
and love of the quarterly meeting. ; 

The interest of the meeting was exceptional and its enthusi- 

: asm was shown in its response to the report of the yearly 
meeting representative, Esther B. L. Terrell, who reported her 
--visit to the Indiana Yearly Meeting where she subscribed in 
the name of the quarterly meeting to Southland College $10.00. 
’ So hearty was the response to meet this responsibility that 
$26.00 was pledged instead of $10.00. A minute was made 
directing the meeting to add $100.00 to the yearly meeting 
apportionment and send it down to the various monthly meet- 
ings as a fund with which to send a representative to the yearly 
meeting next year. The business was conducted in harmony 
and love, while the Gospel was preached in power and strength 
by Lindley Wells, Portland, Ore. Friends in this quarterly 
meeting are particularly indebted to the Friends of Oregon 
Yearly Meeting for their loving sympathy and earnest endeavor 
3 the love of the Gospel to forward the work in Washington 
“State. 
On the Seventh-day evening the Christian Endeavor Rally 
- occurred. ‘The vice-president of the quarterly meeting, Grace 
Philpott, presiding. After a responsive exercise in which all 
the young people participated, Lindley Wells, gave an address 
emphasizing the importance of young people assuming the 
responsibility of a Christian life. 

The Friends of Puget Sound were represented at the 
Jubilee convention of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
“held in Seattle, the 19th and 20th ult. The denominational 
rally was very interesting, May Replogle presiding. New 
impetus was received at this meeting to further the kingdom 
of our God. 

The fiftieth wedding anniversary of Asa and Sarah ‘A. Kel- 
sey was observed at their home, Newberg, Ore., Tenth month 
31, 1910. ‘The day also marked the completion by Sarah 
Kelsey of the 76th year of her life. 

Asa Kelsey was born in Welland County, Canada, and Sarah 
Atwater in Rochester, N. Y. They were married near 
Ypsilanti, Mich., in 1860. Their five children, Mead, Phebe, 
Irving, Edward and Rayner Kelsey are all living, the sons 
being ministers in the Society of Friends. 

Mead A. Kelséy, Berkeley, Cal., and Phebe K. Morse, New- 
berg, Ore., were present on the anniversary day. Sarah Kel- 
sey, who has been in very feeble health for some weeks was 
stronger at the time of the anniversary and was able to attend 
Newberg Meeting on the 30th. The golden wedding day was 
passed quietly by the members of the family: present, enjoy- 
ing the many letters and other remembrances of friends and 
loved ones afar and recalling the precious memories of days 
gone by and of years bounteous with the blessings of a gra- 
cious Heavenly Father. 


On the 28th of last month, the Earlham Club of Philadelphia 
met at Friends Select School, 140 North Sixteenth Street, at 
8 o’clock, for their regular winter meeting. One end of 
~the assembly-room was cozily arranged with rugs, chairs, tables, 


bunches of yellow and white chrysanthemums, etc., while the 
other end was filled with rows of chairs which were found 
most convenient during the program part of the evening. 

After a short social time the president called the meeting to 
order. Francis N. Maxfield reviewed to the club the report 
on Earlham College, made by President Kelly to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting this fall. Albert Votaw, in response to a call 
for remarks spoke of his recollections of the religious meet- 
ings he attended in his youth and of how some of them grew 
into the more liberal form which they now have. Walter 
Tebbetts, the Earlham representative now at Haverford, in a 
few words convinced his hearers that Earlham was still a 
star of the first magnitude in his experience, undimmed by the 
bright rays of another star in whose brightness he now lives. 

Ruby Davis was called upon to tell something about West- 
town, whose latest fad, she said was “ventilation.” Morning, 
noon and night, between classes and during classes, time is 
taken to get fresh air and the hobby is already showing satis- 
factory results. The speaker also said that Westtown had 
been and is greatly indebted to Earlham for some of her 
men and women who have come to teach at Westtown and 
for some of the children of Earlham who are now attending 
the school. Special mention was made of Anna Moore Cad- 
bury, whose withdrawal from the Faculty of Westtown, is still 
felt as a distinct loss to the school. 

James Hiatt, Superintendent of Friends Select School, then 
spoke a few words welcoming the club to the school for the » 
evening and its members at any other time they wished to visit, 
bespeaking a mutual benefit to the club and the school from 
their meeting thus together. He referred to the fact that 
Earlham has four representatives in the Faculty of this school. 
- Murray Barker and wife who were visiting in the city, were 
guests at the club meeting and in response to a call for 
remarks, showed to a marked degree that loyalty and enthusi- 
asm for their college which characterizes all Earlhamites. 

The most important part, perhaps, of the whole program 
was a letter written by President Kelly to the club. In it he 
spoke of the auspicious opening of another college year with 
160 in the freshman class, a strong Faculty including some 
new professors, who are justifying their appointment, and a 
new system of classification, which gives each student a per- 
sonal adviser, thus “correcting many of the abuses of the 
elective system while retaining the advantages.” The loss of 
Allen Jay by death and a resignation from Timothy Nichol- 
son, to take effect a year from now, brought about the appoint- 
ment of Leander Woodard, ’78, and. Oliver P. Clark, ’89, as 
new members of the board. ‘This brought forcibly to those 
present the realization that the responsibilities of the college 
are beginning to rest upon younger shoulders. President 
Kelly appealed to the Earlham Club, as a representative body 
of the alumni, to be ready always in loyalty and in service and 
in generous giving to help lift the financial burden on one 
Rea and the standards and efficiency of the college on the 
other. 5 

The following officers were then elected by a unanimous 
ballot: Rayner Kelsey, President; Rae Chandlee, Secretary; 
Worth Clark, Treasurer; Margaret Hiatt and Albert Votaw, 
Executive Committee. - 

The meeting then became social again and after a short 
time spent in renewing old acquaintances and making new 
ones, the evening so happily spent was ended. 


MARRIED. 


EmricK-KrexkiEr.—At West Elkton, Ohio, Eleventh month 9, 
1910, Jessie Krekler and Russell Emrick. 


DIED. 


Cammack.—At Converse, Ind., Sixth month 22, 1910, Hannah 
H. Cammack. wife of Wm. Cammack, aged eighty-two years. 


RAIDABAUGH.—At Plainfield, Ind., Eleventh month 11, 1910, 
Walter, son of Peter W. and Sarah W. Raidabaugh, in his 
thirty-first year. He was a member of Friends, having united 
with them when he was eleven years old. ; 


Wraver—At Smyrna, N. Y., Fifth month 8, r910, John S. 
Weaver, son of Chester and Lydia W. Weaver, aged forty- 
nine years. He was a member of the local meeting. 


WeaAveER.—At her home in Smyrna, N. Y., Eleventh month 9, 
1910, Mary D. Weaver, daughter of Chester and Lydia W. 
Weaver, aged fifty-three years. She was a member of the 
Smyrna meeting. 
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Jesus who was-within ina room. “Thou : 
also.” It is not clear what “also” refers [Communications for this department 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 4, IQIO. 
PETER’S DENIAL, 
MATTHEW 26; 31-35, 69-75. 


GowpEN TeExt.—Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 1 Cor. 10: 12. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eleventh month 28th. Peter’s 


LESSON X. 


denial, Matt. 26: 31-35, 69-75. 
Third-day. Warning. Luke 22: 31-34, 54-62. 
Fourth-day. Evil company. Prov. 4: 10-19. 
Fifth-day. Godly sorrow. 2Cor. 7: 1-10. 
Sixth-day, Peter restored. John 21: 1-19. 
Ser eniesder Peter’s counsel, 2 Peter 3: 
14-18. 
First-day. Way of safety. Psalm 1. 


Time—The day of the crucifixion 
early in the morning. 

Place.—The courtyard of the palace of 
the high priest, near or in the temple 
enclosure. ~ 

Parallel accounts—Mark 14: 27-31, 
. 66-72; Luke 22: 31-34, 56-62; John 13: 
36-38 ; 18: 15-17, 25-27. 

An account of Peter’s denial is in all 
four Gospels; there is considerable 
difference in details but the main and 
essential features are the same. Mat- 
thew’s and Mark’s accounts are prac- 
tically identical, while Luke and John 
differ from each other as well as from 
the other two. The story is a very in- 
structive one and wonderfully true to 
human nature—it could hardly have been 
invented as given to us in these three 
accounts. Peter had shown great cour- 
age at the time of the arrest, and he 
showed no little courage, after what 
had happened, to enter the courtyard 
of the high priest. Had he been ar- 
rested and brought before the council 
it is altogether likely he would have 
stood to his colors as he did at a later 
period. He was, however, utterly un- 
prepared for the temptation which came 
to him. -And,:as it was, he showed 
determination by not seeking safety in 
flight after his first, or second denial. It 
was the suddenness, the almost triviality 
of the temptation that led him to speak 
the lie. Many a man who would endure 
torture rather than commit what seemed 
to him a great crime, will fall before a 
sudden and apparently slight temptation. 
It is the intense humanness of Peter that 
makes him one of the most interesting 
and attractive characters in the Bible. 
“The guilt of Peter’s denials, which 
has, perhaps, sometimes been exagger- 
ated, must be measured by the quickness 
and completeness of his repentance.” 

Peter has possibly been thought older 
than he really was. By all traditions 
he is held to be the oldest of the Apos- 
tles, but it is hardly likely that he was 
at most more than a few years older 
than his Master. ‘To get more complete 
history of the denial we go back to the 
earlier part of the chapter. 

31. “Then.” In the garden of Geth- 
semane. “Offended.” Made to stumble. 
“Tt is written.” Zech. 13:7. 

32. “After I am raised up.”- R. V. 
(See Matt. 28:7; Mark 14:28.) 

33. Peter was perfectly sincere, but 
was unaware of his weakness. 

34. “Before the cock crow.” ‘That is, 
before daybreak. “cock crow” was the 
name of the last watch before daylight. 
“Deny me.” Disown as thy Lord. 

35, “Fven if I must die with the.” 


69. “Without ° in the court.” R. V. 


to. “Jesus the Galilean.” R. V. 

70. “But he denied.” JI do not even 
know what you mean. “Before them 
all.” The servants. No doubt the maid 
had spoken loud enough for them all to 
hear, and so attracted their attention. 

71. “Into the porch.” Probably to 
avoid further questions, or to seek an 
opportunity to escape. “Another maid.” 
Luke says “another,” using the mascu- 
line gender, while John says “they.” 
“This man was also with Jesus the Naza- 
rene.” R. V. This was the popular 
name for Jesus; it was in the inscription 
on the cross, and was applied to His 
followers. Acts 24:5. 

72. As is so often the case when one 
lie is told another lie is thought needful 
to back up the first, so Peter thought 
it necessary to tell a second. And now 
he makes a direct denial, and confirms 
it with an oath. 

Woy Attere a iittles while’. Roo Vv, 
“They that stood by.” Probably those 
who had heard the former denials. The 
account rather implies that Peter showed 
his discomfiture either by his manner or 
continued speaking. “Of a truth thou 
also art one of them; for thy speech 
maketh thee known.” Amer. R. V.° It 
is said that “the Judeans despised the 
Galileans and were especially contemptu- 
ous of their 
clearly and correctly, especially the gut- 
turals.” They are also said to have 
difficulty in pronouncing the sibilants. 
They would say, for instance, t for sh. 

74. Peter now plunges deeper and 
deeper into falsehood. He calls down 
curses upon himself if he is not telling 
the truth. This was the climax of his 
denials. “And straightway the cock 
crew.” 

75. The crowing of the cock recalled 
the words of Jesus and brought what he 
had said in denial of his Lord to his 
mind with great force, so that he bitterly 
repented his fall. Luke tells us “The 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” 
Read Mrs. Browning’s touching sonnets 
on “The Look,” and the “Meaning of 
the Look.” 


“Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted; 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 
x Kk k kx 
But noble souls, through dust and 
heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger.” 
Longfellow. 


A teacher in the kindergarten re- 
cently asked the class to give the defini- 
tion of a lake. A bright little Irish boy 
raised his hand, 

“Well, Mike, what is it?” 

“Sure, ’tis a hole in the kittle, mum.” 


Approximately.—“Say, Mayme, did 
you ever have any turtle soup?” asked 
oe raw-boned youth of the girl beside 

im. 

“No,” admitted the maiden; “but,” 
added she, with the conscious dignity of 
one who has not been lacking in social 
experience, “I’ve been where it was.” 


—Lippincott’s. 


inability to- pronounce | 


should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 4, IQIO. 
THE WORTH-WHILE LIFE. 


PROV. 10: 1-7, 22, 29. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


Second-day, Eleventh 
selfish life. Eccl, 2: 1-11. 


month 28th, The- 


Third-day. Spiritual poverty. Eph. 4: 17-205 
Rom. 1: 18-23. : ! 

Fourth-day. Life that is life. Rom. 6: 
pags! Sow, 


Fifth-day. Burden-bearing. Gal. 6: 1-10. 


Sixth-day. Immortal love. 1 John 3: 1-3. 
Seventh-day. Peace and purity. 1 Peter 3: 
10-17. 


There is no step in life but has its- 
alternative, we may take it or not take it; 
we may go forward or back; we may/do - 
one thing or another, but we cannot, of 
many things, do both. It is often over- 
looked and too often disbelieved, but the 
fact remains that a choice is in many 
cases.a double choice; in choosing one- 
of two things we reject the other, not- 
that we say we will not do, but that we 
unfit ourselves for doing. We often: 
flatter ourselves that we retain the desire- 
for better things and the purpose to 
accomplish them; but we will also do: 
the distracting, or doubtful thing, not 
realizing that it is to become for us ar 
positive bar and hindrance to the ful- 
fillment of the good intention. Inten-_ 
tions are smothered in an atmosphere of 
uncongenial actions. 

Jesus put the price of life pretty high» 
when He spoke of plucking out an 
offending eye or cutting off a hand or- 
foot that were an occasion of stumbling;. 
yet is any price too high to pay for life?” 
The thing that hinders may be not 
wrong in itself or for some people, but 
if it makes me stumble the only right 
thing—the only thing—that I can do is- 
to put it away, that I may have the thing. 
that is really worth while, which is the- 
life God has appointed for me. 

It sometimes seems as if that meant 
narrowness, but it is rather the way into: 
breadth and fulness; for wrongdoing is- 
as fatal to spiritual life and growth as: 
wrong food or poison is to the physical’ 
life. The thing that is right is the big- 
gest thing in the world for us because it- 
fits in and harmonizes with God’s uni- 
verse, while the thing that is wrong is- 
jarring and stultifying and futile. The 
selfishness of personal indulgence emp- 
ties the life until it lacks the power 
even to respond, so that every former 
pleasure becomes but vanity and striving~ 
after wind. 

The thing that ptizzled those to whom: 
the Judge gave welcome into the joy 
of their Lord was that the simple, kindly 
act by which they had relieved the needs- 
of a brother should be accounted @ 
service bringing reward; while those- 
who were rejected were doubtless no less 
genuinely surprised, because they felt 
very sure that they had not seen any 
such personage as this Judge in want 
without rendering to Him the needed as- 
sistance. And these last spoke truly, no 
doubt; they did not see because they 
had no eyes for such sights. It is only 
the living who see, and those whose- 
lives are spent otherwise than by the law 
of the life that is life indeed early lose- * 
those powers of perception and judgment 
by virtue of which we may order our- 
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way wisely. The choice lies between a 
burial with Christ, that we may be raised 
with Him to walk in newness of life, 
and a rejection of Him so that we be- 
come vain in our reasonings and our 
senseless hearts darkened. Which is 
worth while? 


A monopoly is natural, says Cotrell’s 
Magazine, if it is created by the efficient 
and economical production of a thing. 

The other day up in Michigan a young 
man went into the office of the general 
‘manager of a concern which manufac- 
tures a well-known household device. 
It would be a breach of confidence to 
‘give the name of the device, but we will 
‘call it towel rollers, for the principle 
will be the same. 

This young man told the G. M. right 
-off the bat that he was going to compete 
with his concern, that he believed that 
there was room for beth. 

“In the first place,” said the young 
man, “I want to know the best people 
who make towel roller machinery.” 

The G. M. handed out a catalogue 
from his desk. 

“Will you loan me this?” asked the 
proposed competitor. 

“I will give it to you,” said the G. M. 

“Have you no further use for it?” 
‘asked the caller. 

“No,” returned the G. M., “and I'll 
do better than that by you. T will sell 
yyou any machine in there for just half 
price.” 

The G. M. led the way out to a shed 
in the yard of the plant and exhibited 
a lot of the machinery illustrated in 
the catalogue that had been discarded 
six months béfore. He told the young 
man they had since designed and built 
machinery that was making towel rol- 
lers 30 per cent. less than the machinery 
it had replaced, and proved it by ex- 
hibiting some of the cost sheets. 


HEALTH AND INCOME. 
BOTH KEPT UP ON SCIENTIFIC FOOD: 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle 
away. 

When a young lady has to make her 
own living, good health is her best asset. 

“I am alone in the world,” writes a 
‘Chicago girl, “dependent on my own 
efforts for my living. I am a clerk, and 
about two years ago through close appli- 
cation to work and a_boarding-house 
diet, I became a nervous invalid, and got 
so bad off it was almost impossible for 
me to stay in the office a half day at a 
time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea 
of trying Grape-Nuts food which I did, 
making it a large part of at least two 
meals a day. 

“Today, I am free from brain-tire, 
dyspepsia, and all the ills of an over- 
worked and improperly nourished brain 
and body. ‘To Grape-Nuts I owe the 
recovery of my health, and the ability 
‘to retain my position and income.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
wanterest, 


The G. M. then explained that by the 
time his proposed competitor had _ his 
purchased machinery installed, the G. 
M.’s company would have developed 
machinery that would manufacture an 
additional 30 per cent. cheaper. 

The young man left with the word 
that he would not compete. 

If this industry can only resist the 
temptation to add to the price all the 
traffic will stand, and will continue to 
sell their product at a price where it will 
not pay competition to develop their de- 
vices of production, they will continue 
to enjoy the monopoly they have scien- 
tifically created. 
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ERE THE GLORY-SONGS BEGIN. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 


When we wake to know beside us 
Those whom now we love unseen 

(Where no mysteries divide us, 
Where no silence falls between) 

I have asked that this petition 
Be with all things reckoned in: 

“Grant us, Lord, an intermission 
Ere the glory-songs begin.” 


For it would not be a wonder, 
When we've risen from the tomb, 
Having burst its bands asunder, 
And to glory we have come— 
For it would not be a wonder 
If the angels, great and strong, 
They who rule the winds and thunder, 
They who swing the worlds along, 


They who ride the heavens o’er Him, 
They who far excel in might, 
Ever hearkening before Him, 
Ever serving day and night— 
If the angels, told the story, 
Eager were to lead the strain: 
“Unto Him be all the glory, 
To the Lamb that once was slain.” 


But He knoweth what befell Him 
When He shared our frame below; 
Nor hath need that any tell Him 
Things that angels may not know; 
So I think I hear Him telling 
Angels gathering high around 
That they stay their music’s swelling 
And withhold their trumpets’ sound. 


When to Him the seals were given, 
And He’d loosed them by His power, 
There was silence up in Heaven 
For the space of half an hour. 
Seal of mystery unbroken! 
Of its prayed-for counterpart 
See I there His promise-token; 
Saith that silence to my heart: 


“There'll be centuries for pzeons, 
Unto ages there'll be praise, 
And for hallelujahs zons, 
As we mortals number days; 
But the angels, ranking o’er us 
In their glory and their power, 
Shall delay their trumpet-chorus 
While we talk for half an hour.” 


And I’ve thought, with deep contrition, 
If of all the prayers I pray 
Only one could find fruition 
To be kept against that day, 
I would pray this, with condition 
That we all be counted in: 
“Grant us, Lord, an intermission 
Ere the glory-songs begin.” 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


=a: is more 
tasteful, healthful 


and _ nutritious 
when raised with 


The only baking 
powder made €4§ 
with Royal “% 
Grape Cream 
of Tartar— 
made from 
grapes. 


(en Nias i 
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“What’s the price of sausages ” 


“Dwenty- cents a bound.” 

“You asked twenty-five yesterday.” 

“Yah, dot vas ven I had some. Now 
I ain’t got none I sells him for dwenty 
cents. Dot makes me a rebutation for 
selling cheab and I don’t lose nod- 
dings.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend" te this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Young men fitted for Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary work, who will take up Community 
work in New England Villages. Address, 
8. G. C., care of THe American Frienp, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. Witson, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Moszs W. 
Kitcuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE,” 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 
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FINANCIAL 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


‘i 


@st wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


Write for booklet and list 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, O:.. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
imspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long id suc- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


‘There is Money in Growing Oranges 
and Figs in Gulf Coast 
Country, Texas 

Friends are invited to locate in the limits of. 


League City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
sthe orange and fig growing district. 


Small tracts of land for sale on easy payments. 


‘Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 


YOMMERCIAL 
Sof 


HALF TONES 
SINE CUTS 
(OLOR WORK 


.- NW Cor SOE ARCH 
FFL ADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sis, 
PHILADELPHIA 


( Bell, Walnut 52-10 
TELEPHONES } Keystone, Kace 70-09 


Williams. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


‘Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


‘Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engray- 
ings made from wash drawings 


Two Friends in Gallery—Men 
Two Friends in Gallery—Women 
On the Way to Meeting —Group 
The Quilting Party 

Knitting ro. Mother and Children 
Birmingham Meeting House 11. Historic Philadelphia 


(The set of 11, postpatd, 30 cents.) 
Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
wy m ail, add 1c for each lot of five cards or less 


7. Haverford Meeting 
House 

8. The Bride 

9. Exhortation 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
+921 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now is the Best Time 
to Have Quilting Done 


Down Quilts recovered, $2.00 to $2.50 | 


Wool and Cotton Comfortables 
Plain Quilting - - 
Fancy Quilting - 

All quilting done by hand. 

uperior quality of wool and cotton 
supplied. 

Out-of-town orders receive careful 
attention. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 North Seventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Bell Telephone, Market 3353 A. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 


Column of The American Friend, | 


The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 


2.00 | 
$2.00 to 5.00 | 


Asa 8S. Wina, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. | 
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York, Secretary. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ALLEN JAY 


Completed a short time before his de_th 


Contains a most interesting history of 
the Society of Friends for over fifty years, 
together with many personal incidents 
and sketches of most of the prominent 
men and women who have been active in 
any important movement in the Church 
during that eventful period. Allen Jay 
traveled more extensively and personally 
knew more Friends than any other man 
of his time. He had a part in almost 
every religious and educational move- 
ment connected with Friends for the past 
fifty. years. No other man could have 
written such a story of the life of the 
Society. 

In telling the story of his career, Allen 
Jay touches on many interesting subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

The Millerites and Spiritualists; 
Friends in Indiana ; Anti-Slavery Separ- 
ation in Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Friends in Maryland, North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation ; Visitsand Work inGreat Britain 
and Norway ; The Five Years’ Meeting ; 
California Yearly Meeting; Guilford, 
Earlham and Whittier Colleges ; Work 
in Oregon and Washington, etc. 


Over 400 pages, sizes 544 x 8% inches, 16 full 
page illustrations, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50, Net 
Sent Postpaid 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers 
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Calendars and Books of Interest_to Friends 


The Quaker Calendar 
for 1911 


This year the Quaker Calendar is double the 
number of pages of last year’s and of the same general 
size and character as the first issue (1908). It con- 
sists of twelve leaves (instead of six as in 1908), one 
leaf to each month, and we have combined six of the 
old pictures which were so popular in the first issue, 
and have also had made six pictures by a new artist 
who is considered very successful with this class. of 
work. The pictures are full of character and are 
intended to be accurate in their. depiction of Quaker 
life. The sheets are backed by a heavy mount, with 
a silk cord for hanging, and move on brass rings. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


The Farm Calendar for 1911 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


Are you a farmer or at least a lover of nature? If so the 
Farm Calenday would be an excellent thing to have or for 
gift purposes. 

John Russell Hayes is both by inheritance and personal 
taste especially qualified to write a Farm Calendar and the 
many favorable comments on the 1910 edition has encouraged 
us to get out another edition for 1911. ‘This calendar is 
beautifully printed on dark sepia paper and bound with a 
cover consisting of a cornfield in two colors, and contains 12 
leaves with an appropriate picture and verse for each day in 
the month. 

To those who, like the writer, remember the pleasant days 
spent on the old farm in their youth, and equally to those 
who are so fortunate as to be living now on the farm, this 
calendar will serve to bring back many of the happy days 
of the past. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


The Wild Flower Calendar 


The Wild Flower Calendar is a most beautiful calendar. It 
consists of two heavy mounts with a beautiful reproduction 
in three colors of one of our well-known wild flowers, tipped 
on the mounts and a small calendar fastened to the bottom. 

There are twelve different wild flowers to choose from and 
they are all reproduced in their natural colors by the three- 
color photographic process, than which nothing could be 
more true to the natural colors. Selection can be made 
from the following list:—Scarlet Bugler, Shooting Star, Wild 
Heliotrope, Mariposa Tulip, Wild Pansy, Indian Paint-brush, 
Owl’s Clover, Monkey Flower, Cream-cup, Brodiaea, Prickly 
Phlox, California Poppy. 


Price, postage paid, 25 cents cach 


Brandywine Days 
BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES, 


It is hard for the writer to keep within the bounds of 
respectable advertising in writing of “Brandywine Days,” 
so thoroughly has the book impressed him as being literature 
of the highest sort—as such possibly it needs no praise, He 
can only say that he believes it to be a book that would be 
highly prized where nature and the classics are loved. It is. 
a record of vacations spent on an old farm on the Brandy- 
wine in Chester Co., Pa., and of the many country scenes and: 
pleasant places there found and to any Chester Countain will! 
be welcomed for portraying with rich and expressive word- 
painting the many moods of the country round about and its. 
birds, flowers, harvest scenes, etc. 

The book consists of 230 pages and 23 illustrations from 
photographs of the historic Brandywine and the surrounding 
country and is beautifully printed and tastefully bound im: 
cloth with uncut edges. 


Price, postage paid, $1.50 


{ 
{ 
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In Memory of Whittier 


Issued late in the spring of 1910, Prof. Hayes’ “In Memory 
of Whittier’ is a charming tribute to the best-loved of our 
Quaker poets. The book is daintily bound in boards and con- 
sists of forty-six pages of text with seventeen full-page cuts, 
illustrating the places which Whittier knew and loved. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


Old Meeting Houses 


The mere fact that we have sold 1000 copies of John 
Russell Hayes’ Old Meeting-Houses would indicate the value 
and desirability of having a copy of this splendid book. It 
contains I00 pages and fifty cuts from photographs of the 
most prominent of our meeting-houses. 


Price, postage paid, $1.00 


Poems 
EDWARD HICKS STREETER TERRY. 


Among our young Friends who have shown literary ability 
of a high order is Edward Hicks Streeter Terry. We may 
count ourselves as being fortunate indeed to be able to pub- 
lish the little book of verse by him. ‘The book measures. 
4% x 7 inches and contain 38 poems. It has been carefully 
printed and bound in gray-green boards. It contains 52 pages.. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


Pave of Quakerdom 


One of the much-prized books of the early 50’s was Rush 
Plumley’s Lays of Quakerdom. Originally issued in the old 
Knickerbocker magazine and couched in lofty, yet pleasing 
style, it had quite a vogue. It consisted of three poems, The: 
Execution of Mary Dyer, The Visit of Mary Fisher to. the 
Sultan Mahmoud II and James Parnell, the Quaker Proto- 
Martyr. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 
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TWELFTH MONTH f, 1910 


’ I will not let Thee go except Thou bless me, 


z= >=.::> >> =25 >>> a? e 


A Prayer 


When with rebellious thoughts my mind is teeming, 
That life will not conform to my control, 

Let not the outward calm be only seeming, 
But deep within my soul. 


When untried powers and unknown passions throng- 
ing 
With thoughts and feelings strange my spirit fill, 
And I am tempted with a mighty longing, 


With Thee be safety still. 


Be Thou my strength, for I have none beside Thee. 
Without Thy aid I am bereft indeed ; 

But with Thy power to hold, Thy hand to guide me, 
I have no other need. 


My weakness make a stepping-stone to Thee, 
And with the power of quietness possess me, 
The strength of purity. 


Thou who hast power to stem the tide of passion, 
And peace of conquest give from inward strife, 
Give me Thy joy, and out of suffering fashion 
A more abundant life. 


—B.A.L. Gregor, in 8. 8S. Times. 
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Events and Comments 


The Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment is arranging for a fair to be held 
in Boston, Fourth month 24th, to Fifth 
month 20, 1911. Mechanics Building is 
to be utilized for the purpose, and the 
first great missionary exhibit in this 
country is being arranged. It is called 
“The World in Boston,” and will con- 
sist of a miniature display of life as it 
exists in every quarter of the world. 


J. A. Drexel, a wealthy sportsman, 
whose parents Anthony J. Drexel and 
wife reside in Philadelphia and London, 
has beaten the world’s record for high 
flying. Last Fourth-day he reached an 
altitude of about 10,000 feet in a Bleriot 
monoplane. In describing his experience 
he said that he began to feel queer after 
reaching an altitude of seven or eight 
thousand feet, and for a few moments 
was practically unconscious. 


A revolution is in progress in Mexico. 
Although it is the most formidable up- 
rising that the Diaz government has ever 
encountered, it is not likely to succeed. 
The leader of the insurrectionists is 
Francisco I. Madero, who has proclaimed 
himself president of the provincial 
government. The proclamation promises 
protection and safety to foreigners and 
their property. For this reason the rail- 
roads, banks and other large commercial 
interests are not likely to be molested. 


S. Edgar Nicholson, National Legis- 
lative Superintendent, sees a prospect for 
increased activity in the temperance 
cause at the coming session of Congress. 
Chief of measures to be considered will 
be the Miller-Curtis Interstate Liquor 
bill, which was introduced last spring by 
Representative J. M. Miller, of Kansas, 
and Senator Chas. E. Curtis, of the same 
State. The legislative department of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America will 
put forth extraordinary efforts, in co- 
operation with friendly congressmen, to 
secure favorable action on this measure. 
This bill in brief undertakes to do two 
things: first, to constitute intoxicating 
liquors as a special class of commodities, 
to be admitted to interstate commerce 
as such; and, second, to provide that the 
interstate commerce character of intoxi- 
cating liquors shall cease at the State 
line by virtue of which State jurisdiction 
shall attach. 


In the death of Tolstoy, Eleventh 
month 20th, at Astapova, Russia, the 
world has lost one of its greatest moral 
and religious leaders and teachers. His 
full name was Count Lyoff Nikolaye- 
vitch Tolstoy. He-was born Eighth 
month 28, 1828 (O. S.) and was edu- 
cated by a German tutor until his twelfth 
year, when he was sent to a gymnasium 
or secondary school in Moscow, and 
afterwards to the university of Kazan, 
where he studied oriental languages and 
law. - At the age of eighteen he inherited 
the estate of Yasnaya Poliana with 700 
serfs,. and left the university for that 
estate, which continued to be his home 
through life. As a young man he was 
not different from other wealthy Rus- 
sian youth; but he did make efforts to 
improve the condition of his peasantry, 


, 


to which they did not respond. But,after 
he had become famous as a writer he 
resolved to become an example to the 
peasants and learned the trade of shoe- 
maker, dressed in peasant costume, ate 
simple food and worked in the fields 
with the laborers. This practice he con- 
tinued through life. He went back to 
the Christianity of Jesus and the prim- 
itive church; was excluded from the Rus- 
sian National Church; made over his 
property to his wife and children, and 
abandoning literary ambition devoted 
his abilities to writing moral, social and 
religious essays for the, benefit of the 
common people of Russia. ‘Tolstoy him- 
self, in an autobiographical sketch 
printed several years ago, divides his life 
into three periods: first, that in which he 
sought to please himself; second, that in 
which he strenuously strove to make 
men righteous; and third, his old age in 


which he was content to have the will 
of God prevail. He was a mystic in re- 
ligion, a revolutionary in reforms, a 


nihilist in politics, and a pure democrat 
in social ideas. The Russian govern- 
ment would gladly have sent Tolstoy to 
Siberian exile long ago, but has not 
dared to do so because of -his inter- 
national reputation. When Tolstoy was 
taken on the railroad train with the ill- 
ness which compelled his removal from 
the train at the little station of Astapova, 
the authorities of the National Church 
began to make great efforts to have him 
restored to the Church that he might die 
within its fold; but he was too feeble 
to be approached on the matter. And so 
one of the greatest religious leaders of 
all history died outside the church. The 
essential features of the religious views 
and life of Tolstoy was absolute sub- 
mission to the will of Christ, and entire 
eonformity in life to His teachings, 


NOTICE. 


Program of conference of the Minis- 
terial Union of Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting to be held at Wilmington, Ohio, 
Twelfth month 9, 1910: ° 

PROGRAM. 
MORNING SESSION. 

10.00 Devotion, Benj. Hawkins, 
bina. - 

10.10 Address, “Born Saint or Sin- 
ner,’ J. B. Wright, Wilmington. 

10.40 Discussion opened by Josephus 
Hoskins, Wilmington. 

11.10 Address, “The Divinity of 
Christ,” Sam’l L. Haworth, Wilmington. 

11.40 Discussion opened by Levi Mills, 
Wilmington. 

12.00 Adjournment for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Sa- 


1.00 Devotion, Elizabeth Larkin, 
Waynesville. 

1.10 Business. 

1.30 Address, “Evangelism,” Frank 
Milner, Leesburg. 

2.00 Discussion opened by Jesse 


Hawkins, New Burlington. 
3.00 Adjournment. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


5. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engrav- 
ings made from wash’ drawings 


Two Friends in Gallery—Men 
Two Friends in Gallery—Women 
On the Way to Meeting —Group 
The Quilting Party 

Knitting 10. Mother and Children 
Birmingham Meeting House 11. Historic Philadelphia 


(The set of 11, postpaid, 30 cents.) 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
By mail, add tc for each lot of five cards or less 


7. Haverford Meeting 
House 

8. The Bride 

g. Exhortation 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street =t6; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now is the Best Time 
to Have Quilting Done 


Down Quilts recovered, $2.00 to $2.50 
Wool and Cotton Comfortables 
Plain Quilting - - 2.00 
Fancy Quilting - $2.00 to 5.00 
All quilting done by hand. 
uperior quality of wool and cotton 
supplied. 
Out-of town orders receive careful 
attention. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 North Seventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Bell Telephone, Market 3353 A. 


FARWELL & RHIA ES, Waiesiowa: N.Y., U.S.A, 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend"’ te this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. pet 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for lees 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Some Friend to supply me with 
strictly newly-laid eggs. Epcar H. Briaes, 
R. F. D.. Saylesville, R. I. 


WANTED —Working housekeeper, fond of 
children. Friend’s family, New York suburb. 
ey é ” Tue AMERICAN FRipND, 1010 


Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Young men fitted for Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary work, Who will take up Community 
work in New England Villages. Address, 
8. G. C., care of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
homein Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. WILson, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, 


rice 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. 


If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Mosrs W. 


| Kircurn, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


~The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
, “That they all may be one.” 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL IDEA. 


The greatest religious contribution of the Reforma- 
tion sects was their return to the congregation as 
the unit and basis of Church organization. I say 
“return” because historical research is gathering 
overwhelming evidence that the primitive, apostolic 
Church was congregational in method. The local 
‘Church was in the earliest period a tiny self-govern- 
ing republic in which a genuine spiritual democracy 
prevailed. Apostles and evangelists traveled from 
place to place and exercised, no doubt, an important 
shaping influence, but whatever influence they had 
was due to their gifts and the power of their personal 
Jife, not to their official authority. Every epistle of 
St. Paul appeals to the judgment of the church 
to which he writes. He writes to persuade, not to 
command. He is simply one spiritually gifted and 
enlightened man endeavoring to help a local group 
to see and appreciate the truths and methods which 
he sees to be best for the situation in hand. The 
decisions and conclusions are always left with the 
people themselves. 

Step by step we can trace the way in which this 
spiritual liberty was lost and a powerful ecclesiastical 
system substituted in its place; we can see the self- 
governing republics of the local churches replaced 
by a mighty imperial system of bishops, with one 
head bishop, called the Pope, “the vicar of Christ,” 
at the top. The Reformation only partly succeeded 
in working out its central idea that spiritual authority 
belongs primarily to the individual himself, for, both 
in Germany and in England, the Reformers insisted 
on preserving the State Church which exercised 
authoritative control over the local churches. The 
independent sects, however, saved the day by going 
back to the original Christian basis and making once 
again the local church a spiritual republic, the mem- 
bers of which governed themselves. The Anabaptists 
were the first to restore-this method of Church organ- 
ization—they were the true forerunners of the 
founders of this republic, who worked out the great 
principle that all authority—spiritual as well as 
civic—rests in the people themselves. ; 

The Anabaptists were persecuted, harried and done 
to death by those who stood for centralized authority 
in Church and State, but their great principle, that 
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} under the guidance of the ever-present Spirit 


spiritual authority belongs to the members of the 
congregation themselves, slowly filtered down into 
the minds of the common people, and little by little 
it began to triumph. The principle finally, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, found the most 
complete expression it has ever found in a widespread 
movement which, under the leadership of George Fox, 
grew into the Society of Friends. The Quaker 
organization presents congregationalism in its ex- 
treme form. In theory, the persons who compose 
the monthly meeting are the Church. There is no 
bishop, there is no presbyter, there is no priest— 
there is nobody who holds the destiny of the local 
Church in his hands. Every member of it is an 
organic part of its life and, under Christ, it has no 
head but the members themselves. The members 
are supposed to be spiritual persons, responsive to 
the invisible Head, wise with the wisdom of the 
Spirit and delivered from their prejudices by the 
renewing of their mind from above, so that the con- 
gregation is, in idea, a little self-governing republic 
a 


Spirit-directed democracy. The practice has, no 
doubt, always lagged far behind the theory, and this 
high ideal has often enough been feebly realized in _ 
the actual meetings which we know, but it is, I 
believe, the idea Christ taught His circle of disciples, 
it was the method of the early Church, it has been 
the goal toward which the spiritual sects of Christen- 
dom have striven, the principle for which some of 
the purest martyr blood has been shed. 

But there can -be no question whatever that, 
whether right or wrong, whether practical or imprac- 
tical, whether in accord with the mind of Christ or 
not, the congregational idea is in danger of being 
pushed to the wall, even among the people who have 
been its champions. The tendencies which gradually 
substituted a central authority for the free activity 
of the local group in the primitive Church are very 
apparent in the Society of Friends today, and we 
shall wake up some time to discover how difficult 
it is to stem such a tide. Nobody can read the 
minute adopted this year by Western Yearly Meet- 
ing (which we print in another column) without 
realizing how rapidly these tendencies are moving. 
This minute provides that a yearly meeting board 
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shall have the care and oversight of all pastorai 
changes in the yearly meeting, and that in the Eighth 
month this board, in connection with the superintend- 
ents of the quarterly meetings, “shall make such 
assignment of pastors as in their judgment the Holy 
Spirit may direct,’ and “the general superintendent 
shall be empowered by the yearly meeting to make 
any temporary changes in the pastoral necessities of 
meetings.” 

There are evidently many Friends who are not 
wedded to the congregational ideal and who are not 
at all concerned to safeguard it as a precious thing, 
for here are plainly the germs of a system as central- 
ized as is that of the Methodists. 

I have no wish to criticize the action of a great 
yearly meeting, and I have long ago discovered that 
all religious movements have their eddies and cur- 
rents which he beyond the control of any man or 
the advocates of any ideal course. None of us can 
expect to have the affairs of our Church always take 
the lines which seem to us best, and we must expect 
to see many beautiful hopes which we cherish go 
awry. But in a serious matter like this everybody 
ought to see clearly what is involved. If this is.the 
best and divinest way to make the Church efficient, 
if it is the way God is leading it into greater life 
and power, then we have nothing to say, but there is 
no concealing the fact that it marks a break with 
our history, a shifting of the center of authority and 
a strong set in the direction not only of a remodeled 
uniform discipline, but of a remodeled Quakerism. 
The members of a meeting who take a step like that 
should certainly understand that it is a watershed 
event, and that the return step toward the spiritual 
freedom of self-governing meetings is far from easy. 


R. M. J. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: 


The annual cycle of American yearly meetings 
for 1910 closed with Baltimore Yearly Meeting last 
week. Though made up of small meetings widely 
scattered through western Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Maryland, every community was represented 
except one. The attendance was above the average 
not only at the business sessions, but at the young 
people’s meeting, the Bible school and the meetings 
for worship. Among the visitors were Arthur and 
Eliza -F. Dann, 
America last Sixth month in time to attend Canada 
Yearly Meeting. Since then they have visited all the 
yearly meetings in the Mississippi Valley except 


English Friends, who came _ to 


Nebraska, which had already convened. Their min- 


istry is chiefly evangelistic, tempered with dignity 
and moderation, and it added not a little to the 
warmth and fervor of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Amos M. Kenworthy, California, and Robert A. 
Pelt, Ohio, were also led to speak along evangelistic 
As was voiced in a minute from the meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, there is a very general 
feeling that this phase of Christian ministry should 
receive a larger place in Baltimore Yearly Meeting; 
but there is little or no call for protracted evangelistic 
efforts such as are held in the Middle West. Rather 
it is the hope of Baltimore Friends that all their 
Church activities may minister to the extension of 
the Kingdom as well as the upbuilding of believers. 
Especially were members admonished to 
improve their opportunities in winning disciples for 
Christ, and their ministers to present the claims of 
the Gospel from time to time as way opens. Our 
veteran Friend, John M. Watson, Wilmington; 
Ada E. Lee, Indiana, and Stephen S. Myrick, North 
Carolina, were the other visiting ministers, all of 
whom found occasions of helpfulness in the meetings — 
for worship. 

The most encouraging thing about the yearly meet- 
ing was a spirit of hopefulness and determination to 
go forward. It was especially evident when the 
report from the Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Committee was considered. As was noted in our 
account last year, this committee was directed to 
employ a field secretary, but the year was almost 
gone before a suitable man was found for the place. 
L. Osear Moon, late of Fall River, Mass., was finally 
secured, and the cordiality with which the meeting 
It is 


lines. 


their 


welcomed him bespeaks hearty co-operation. 


| the hope of Baltimore Friends that, with the assist- 


ance of this secretary, their efficiency for aggressive 
may increase. They expect to follow the 
methods of English Friends more closely than have 
any of the other yearly meetings. The undertaking 
in many respects is unique in American Quakerdom, 
but the consecration back of the effort is most encour- 
It is to be expected that mistakes will be 
made and that disappointments will come, but it is 
something for which all of us should be thankful 
that Baltimore Friends are earnestly and prayerfully 
attempting to readjust their work to meet the religious 
needs of the several communities in which their 


work 


aging. 


meetings are located, and at the same time to foster 
a democracy of worship and service consistent with 
Friendly principles. 

Their contributions for missions showed a hand- 
some gain over previous years, nearly every meeting 
and Bible school reporting an increase. As is too 
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often the case among Friends generally, there was 
some giving direct to missionary enterprises not 
accounted for. Had everything appeared on the 
reports, the average per member would doubtless have 
been about three dollars. A special concern arose 
for the building of a boarding school in Cuba, and 
a minute was made expressing the hope that the 
American Board could, at an early date, open such a 
school. There seems to be a general feeling through- 
out the country that this undertaking is needed, and 
it is likely that the work will go forward as soon as 
the Board has sufficient means. <A liberal donation 
for this work would hasten its inauguration. 

The Young People’s Union appointed a committee 
to prepare courses of study in “Quaker History” and 
“Comparative Religion,” and to assign special sub- 
jects to different individuals who shall hold them- 
selves ready to discuss them as they are called upon 
to do so by the local unions. It is hoped thus to 
encourage visiting and an exchange of talent that 
will be stimulating and instructive. Prize essays and 
reading contests were especially commended as means 
of promoting and fostering peace and temperance 

sentiment. It was reported that in one meeting a 
saloon which had been recently started was discon- 
tinued as a direct result of a local contest. Three 
public meetings were held. Seventh-day evening 
William H. Morriss gave an account of the Edin- 
burgh Conference, which he attended. Second-day 
evening Harry Kirk, a local Presbyterian pastor, 
spoke on ‘“The Bible as a Source of Comfort,” and 
Third-day evening, at the peace meeting, William C. 
Dennis, Assistant Solicitor of the Department: of 
State, who recently returned from The Hague, where 
he represented the United States in the adjustment 
of the Orinoco claims, was the speaker. 


[For Toe AmErIcAN FRIEND.] 
RUTS. 


BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 


The boy, when he slides down hill, makes a rut 
in the snow. The next slide proceeds in the same 
track; the third follows suit, until the sled is steered 
not by the ingenuity of the boy, but by the course 
over which it travels. In fact, the sled with no pas- 
senger may be started from the top of the hill, and 
with reasonable assurance we may expect it to fol- 
low the beaten path. The rut and the law of gravita- 
tion take it under their combined control and hurry 
it directly to its destination. 

Ruts are both good and bad. They preserve what 
has been, they promise to make the future like the 
past, and assure us that “good enough” and “bad 
enough” will be let alone sa long as no outside force 


interferes with the established order. Habits are 
simply ruts in the brain and mark the pathway over 
which the personality or the social group is practi- 
cally sure to pursue its predestined course. Man 
likes habits as the small boy likes ruts, and he slips 
along in the beaten pathway with as little effort and 
with as little concern as the boy slides down hill, 
and rejoices in the solidity of the rut that holds him. 
Ruts in religion and ruts in thought have their worth, 
and this must not be undervalued. They keep us 
true to the great essentials that have come down from 
the generations gone. They make memory invalu- 
able as it gathers up the experience of years, shapes 
thought for the present and forecasts the future. 
However, the value of ruts in religion and thought 
is to be seriously questioned when religion becomes 
automatic and takes care of itself in the forms of 
worship, and thought refuses to move in new and 
untried fields. Religion then becomes a form; let 
it be said that Quakerism is not altogether free 
from a formless formalism. Thought then becomes 
stagnant, and deserves no other title than lazy. 

Someone has said that if a rut is deep enough 
and closed at both ends it becomes a grave, and every- 
one knows that ruts have become the burial places 
of what was once vital Christian experience. The 
hollow sham of profession which lacks life to back 
it up, the emptiness of testimony which is void of 
rigliteous conduct in home and business, the tinsel of 
religious habits, ike church attendance, prayer-meet- 
ing participation and the ready tongue for a religious 
discussion, coupled with a daily life where sympathy, 
kindness, unselfishness, business integrity and up- 
rightness have vacated. and gone on a long journey, 
illustrate a phase of religiosity which is by no means 
a new or unknown thing to this generation. Ritual- 
ism and professionalism have become in many 
instances the ruts and the tomb of a vital and virile 
faith. Title has always carried too much weight 
and separated men from men who in God’s sight 
stand on a level. Insignia of office never received 
special privilege from the Throne. Holiness of 
character is the only passport to the Presence 
Chamber. 

The boy who stands at the top of the hill and 
starts his empty sled down the rut he has made for 
it is a picture of the man who lets the expression of 
his religion glide along in the routine of church 
attendance and leaves his daily life on the hilltop.’ 
to take care of itself. He gets about as much good 
out of. his religion as the boy gets satisfaction out 
of the slide when he sees his sled slipping’ away 
without him. The cathedrals in England are the 
burial places of notable men. Effigies carved from 
life are often seen upon the tomb which holds the 
ashes of the dead. Formalism in religious expres- 
sion, whether in Quakerism or the Established 
Church, can never be but little other than an effigy, 
and often it is lying upon the tomb of a once vital 
but now dead and buried faith. When religious 
fervor, cools, it crystallizes into formalism. Emotion 
makes the pathway. Ritualism embalms and holds 
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forth for public gaze the religious aspirations of 
generations long gone by. James Russell Lowell has 
very fittingly said: “Enthusiasm once cold can never 
be warmed over into anything better than cant.” 
Every word of the great creeds of Christendom have 
been forged in the white heat of religious contro- 
versy, and the finished product is in large measure 
the result of compromise, and by no means the full 
embodiment of conceptions of truth held by the gen- 
erations that made them. 

Ruts in religion were deep and dominant as far 
before the Christian era as the first of Israel’s great 
literary prophets. Amos had a word to say about 
formalism and ritualism which is as pertinent today 
as then. In the first place, he disclaimed the title 
of prophet, which, if you please, was the honorary 
degree in religious circles in his day, because its 
abuse by those whose conduct did not substantiate 
their message made the title empty and void for a 
genuine soul. Amos had the sense of the divine 
unction and the prophetic gift; these made the title 
little more than a superfluous badge upon a garment 
worn by oné who in bearing and person was worthy 
of the mantle of Elijah. He makes their tithes, 
their sacrifices of thanksgiving and their free-will 
offerings ridiculous by urging their continuance on 
the grounds not of Jehovah worship, but  self- 
gratification, saying, “For this pleaseth you, O ye 
children of Israel.’ An ideal of worship that pleases 
the worshiper is far different often from that which 
pleases God. Why we worship is a question vital 
to the prosperity of this generation. An honest 
answer might be more shocking than edifying in cer- 
tain circles. “Interesting service,” ‘beautiful sing- 
ing,” “nice preaching,” are samples of current com- 
ment that reflect a point of view that is little better 
than self-congratulatory. Was God interested in the 
service? Did God find there the beauty of holiness ? 
Did God hear His message spoken? are questions 
which, if they can be honestly answered in the affirma- 
tive, remove the service from the catalog of concerts 
and entertainments. We attend these to please our- 
selves; we attend worship to please God. 

Amos, however, goes further with these people 
than this sarcastic reference to the purpose of their 
so-called attempts at worship. He speaks for 
Jehovah in words that leave no uncertainty as to 


«~—the Almighty’s opinion of ceremonies and religious 


observances as such. “TI hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and 
meal-offerings, I will not accept them; neither will 
I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take 
thou aw ay from me the noise of thy’ songs; for I 
will not hear the melody of thy viols.” The wheels 
of religion were running so deeply in ruts of formal- 
ism and ritualism that virility had vanished from 
the house of God, and vitality in divine experience, 
which shows itself in justice, kindness, sympathy, 
integrity and the common virtues of -a common life, 
was disappearing from the lives and hearts of the 
people. The age, like the age when George Fox 


preached, was not irreligious. It was, in fact, very 
religious, but through the over-emphasis of distine- 
tions between laity and clergy, distinctions which can 
never be other than nominal, and of the formalities. 
of religious observance, combined with the glaring 
neglect of the “weightier matters of the law,” religion 
itself had come to be little other than a name, and 
Jehovah then, and I believe He does the same today, 
declared He had no ears to hear its bauble or heart. 
to receive its emptiness. 

Such ruts in religion are ruinous. Whenever 
religion and life, belief and practice, get separated, 
danger looms on the horizon. There is only one way 
to save the situation.. Inject religion into life. 
Morphine in a bottle will not relieve pain, neither 
will religion which is corked by formalism within 
old wine skins soothe the heartaches or cure the 
ailments of a humanity suffering from the poison of 
sin. Amos pleaded that justice might roll down as. 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. This 
only could save the nation. This only and this alone 
can save a religion from freezing into cant, for this 
will keep it virile and in touch with humanity. Amos. 
extolled the common virtues of integrity, fairness. 
and justice by showing the inevitable and awful con- 
sequences hanging over a people who lacked them. 

In many places we hear sorrow expressed over 
the decay of the prayer-meeting. Its weakness in 
some instances may be due to the prevalence in it of 
testimony unsupported by life. An acting Chris- 
tianity is always better than a speaking Christianity. 
The spirit of the age, showing itself in home, busi- 
ness, social and political life, is one which demands, 
with more exactness than at any time in a generation,. 
a standard of moral excellence which shall increas- 
ingly approximate that of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Then the life will become the creed, the daily routine 
will be the only religious formalism necessary, and 
the ruts of righteousness will hold us to a Christian 
experience that will never cease to be vital, because 
becoming ever more and more like Christ, who lived’ 
what He preached, and preached not from His head,. 
but from His heart. 


Portland, Me. 


[For Tue American FRrenp.] 
OUR MISSION IN WESTERN KANSAS. 


BY HERBERT -J. MOTT. 


Four hundred miles west of: Kansas City and two- 
hundred and fifty miles east of Pike’s Peak, in the 
midst of one of the richest sections of our great 
Western prairies, is Scott City, Kansas. - Three thou- 
sand feet above ocean level, with Colorado’s famous 
air and almost uninterrupted sunshine, it is one of 
the healthiest places on the continent. . 

Scott City is a county-seat, with three railroads, 
four grain elevators and seven churches: Here, 
without any missionary funds or backing of a mis- 
sionary board, Friends entered upon*a great mis- 
sionary undertaking in the fall of 1908. Among 
the first things to be done was the establishment of 
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one of the best equipped steam-cured cement brick 
plants in the West. All of our buildings are being 
constructed of this material. Our manse, a modern 
12-room ministers’ residence, was completed this 
summer, at a cost of $5,000. Their office building, 
with space for the publishing department, is nearing 
completion. A modern sanitarium and hospital is 
to be erected next year. 

For thirteen months we have been working on 
our meeting-house, modern in every respect, and con- 
taining, in addition to the auditorium and gallery, 
that seat 600 persons, a mothers’ room, pastor’s 
study, public reading-room, library, lecture and 
banquet-room, kitchen, ladies’ rest room, two baths 
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and toilets, besides store and furnace-rooms. This 
building, including a private air-pressure water 
plant, vacuum steam heat and modern lighting and 
_ plumbing, also the furnishings throughout, has just 
been completed, at a cost of $15,000. On the 5th 
inst. a reception was given to the public from 
2to6 P.M. From 6 to 8 P. M. the young ladies 
of the meeting served an oyster supper to the city 
and county officials, the Industrial Club, the lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, preachers and their wives, in all 
about 200 guests. At 8 P. M. the reception address 
was given by the pastor. The following morning 
the meeting-house was dedicated, and in the evening 
occurred the dedication of the institutional depart- 
ment. Pres. Stanley, of Friends University, was 
the speaker on both occasions. The house was full 
to the limit of its capacity, and if was an event of 
Quaker history never to be forgotten by those 
present. From the 7th to the 12th, inclusive, 
addresses were given every day by the pastor on 
“The Friends—Their Message.” These were very 
largely attended and proved of much interest and 
profit. The dedication program included eight days, 
and was an event in this new West. 

Across the street from the meeting-house an entire 
block was purchased by the Industrial Club of Scott 
City. The houses thereon were sold at auction and 
removed. .This valuable property, located in one of 
the best sections of the city, was then presented to 
the Friends as-a site for their proposed institute. 
This school building is*to be erected in 1911, at a 
cost of not less than $15,000. 


Just south of Scott City is Alfalfa Valley. This 
gem of agricultural beauty and wealth is nearly five 
miles across and contains 10,000 acres, a little over 
two-thirds of which is now owned by Friends. Its 
rich, black soil, ranging from 10 to 15 feet in depth, 
is of inexhaustible fertility. Underlying this mar- 
velously rich soil deposit, at a depth of from 10 to 20 
feet below the surface, is a stratum of purest water, 
42 feet in depth. Here alfalfa has found an ideal 
environment. Its long roots reach down to living 
water and thus secure sufficient moisture. Thus it 
is sub-irrigated and independent of rainfall. Friends, 
some of whom have had several years’ experience in 
alfalfa culture by sub-irrigation, have invested $300,- 
000 in this valley. Here is the material resources 
back of our movement. 

The central object of this mission is to establish 
and maintain an educational institution devoted to 
the interests of home mission work of Friends in 
America, and to publish a periodical for general cir- 
culation among Friends, to be devoted to home mis- 
sion interests, much as the Missionary Advocate is 
devoted to foreign missions. 

We are praying and expecting that ere long there 
will come to Friends generally a great awakening 


to the paramount duty of Friends to extend, establish 
and maintain Quakerism over large areas of our 
country where we are now hardly represented. 

Quakerism is doing great exploits in the foreign 
field, whereof every lover of Truth rejoices; but 
Quakerism will never again measure up to her high 
calling until, as in the seventeenth century, she 
becomes a great home missionary church. We were 
raised up and given the message to do just this work. 
This is our mission. Though, with others, we have a 
precious message to those in the kindergarten and 
primary departments, our greatest message is to the 
advanced student in the school of Christ. The com- 
ing kingdom is now being delayed by great dearth 
of knowledge of the deeper spiritual varieties of our 
Heaven-given light. 

In our earliest history, Friends were a marvelous 
power in home mission work. We believe that we 
will be again. To this great mission the Friends in 
Alfalfa Valley are dedicating their lives. We con- 
tract no debts, and go forward as the means at hand 
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make possible. We need more consecrated men and 
women and money. The investment of labor or 
means, or both, bring wonderful returns. Health 
of body and soul are assured, and Heaven is not 
far away. 
Scott City, Kan., 
Eleventh month, 1910. 


GOING BACK TO THE ROLLO BOOKS. 


BY WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT. 


[This very interesting article, written by our 
friend, William Wistar Comfort, is reprinted from 
The Springfield Republican of Eleventh month 10th. | 

During the summer months just passed I had occa- 
sion to lay out a course of reading not only for 
myself, but also for my boy. Casting about in the 
local bookstores, none too well stocked with “juve- 
niles,” I asked the clerk if he ever sold any of the 
Rollo books, by Jacob Abbott. He replied that there 
was little demand for them, but that he could get 
them for me from the metropolis. I ordered some 
from the formidable list: “Rollo at Play,” “Rollo at 
Work,” “Rollo at School,” ‘“Rollo’s Travels,’ ete., 
enough to enable me to live over again the hours of 
delight I myself spent over those classics thirty years 
ago. 

They say “the child is father to the man”; I had 
to write a “composition” on that adage once, in a 
school where they foolishly expected young shavers 
to understand such enigmas as that, and ‘where snow 
falls, there is freedom.” I did not then know what 
this genealogical paradox means, and I am not sure 
that I know now. But I suspect that its meaning 
has something to do with the queer feelings that rush 
over me as I read again these moral lessons to my 
own. boy and look at the quaint woodcuts that have 
survived even to the present time in the reprints of 
this once famous juvenile series. 

But perhaps you do not know young Rollo, gentle 
reader. Perhaps, through no fault of your own, you 
have been put off by your parents with some substi- 
tute. Then, know that Rollo was a small boy who 
lived in the country, where there were all sorts of 
delectable things at hand—a barn, a woodshed, a 
garden, a wood and stream nearby. When he 
appears on the scene, he is just learning to talk; he 
is five years old before he knows more than how to 
play. The next year he learns to work, then to study 
and go about the world. WRollo’s travels are remi- 
niscent of a ride in a stagecoach to Boston, a night 
at the Revere house, a day about town, and a trip 
by the night boat to Bangor, with its usual accom- 
paniment of fog—not a very thrilling experience, 
but doubtless in Rollo’s time such a journey was as 
notable an event as a ride in an airship would be 
to the progressive youth of our own day. 

Rollo’s family is as important as the hero himself. 
He had a father who was an oracle, and a mother who 
was a saint, a cousin named Lucy, and an Uncle 
George who was as nearly worldly as anyone in this 
exemplary family. Regarding Uncle George, it may 


be recalled that years ago a Harvard man wrote the 
delicious anecdote of “Rollo in Cambridge,” in which 
Uncle George is represented as back at Harvard for 
his reunion. Rollo was in tow, and, when Uncle 
George got back with the boys, saw things that made 
him open his eyes pretty wide. But away with such 
thoughts! Perhaps parody is another tribute which 
vice pays to virtue! In the immediate foreground 
of the family picture, imagine Jonas the choreboy, 
the excellent Jonas, who is the Mentor of our young 
Telemachus. Cunning in the crafts of wood and 
field, Jonas is enough older than Rollo to have been 
through it all before him, yet to have kept himself 
unspotted from the world withal, and to act as a 
constant brake on the flighty follies of his youthful 
charge. Oh, if there were only young men like 
Jonas still standing in the market-place, waiting to 
be hired to do all the outdoor work and to cultivate 
the homely virtues in my boy! But I have not the 
money to afford such a luxury, even'if a stray Jonas 
be still at large. I can buy a ‘Treasury of the 
World’s Knowledge,” but it would not be Jonas; the 
personal note would be lacking. I want virtue and 
omniscience in action to help me steer my boy aright. 

The lack is the more sensible because the other 
dramatis persone are all with me: My boy has a 
father (who is not an oracle, alas!), a mother who 
is a saint, any number of uncles with a dash of 
worldly wisdom in their affection, and a little, fair- 
haired sister of four summers, who plays very well 
to her brother the réle of the lovely, gentle Lucy. 
To see these two children leaning over the arms of 
my chair on a Sunday afternoon, their eyes alert for 
pictures and their minds like wax to. receive the 
moral teaching of Jacob Abbott, as revealed in Rollo’s 
father and in Jonas—well, for inspiration it beats 
the last editorial in the Outlook and the call to the 
strenuous life. O pater, sapiente filio sapientior! 

To the child’s mind the charm of these books 
les in their simplicity. No boy with a home of 
his own but can live in them the enchanting experi- 
ences of this happy childhood—to strip off shoes and 
stockings and to sail pea-pods in a pool of rain water, 
to go berrying on the sunny hillsides, to sit on a 
stump and watch the woodsman fell trees for fence 
posts, to help with the chores in that little world 
[I remember so well between the kitchen door, the tool- 
house and the garden gate—such were the simple 
but wholesome pleasures of a New England boy in 
the middle of the last century. Happy he who can 
look back upon some corner of his father’s modest 
estate and remember just how it felt to be absolute 
monarch of his little domain! The more expensive 
luxuries which we strive to offer our children—the 
toys, the bicycles, yes, even the automobiles in which 
we take them to ride—offer only complications of a 
simple system of morals which one must learn on a 
small scale before succeeding in the larger sphere 
with grown-up problems. 

The Rollo books deserve to be better known by the 
rising generation of fathers... In one of the author’s 
prefaces I read: “The parent who mgy, in ‘a leisure 
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moment, take up this volume, will find that there are 
many pages in which there is no direct effort made 
to convey moral instruction. Rollo is presented to 
his youthful friends as a companion rather than as 
a teacher.” That is true; and yet I venture to say 
that it is the moral teaching which distinguishes these 
books from the imaginative children’s stories of today. 
Rollo’s father was not very old, but he was what I 
imagine the Bible means by “‘an austere man.” At 
times he could speak with great severity, as when he 
told Rollo, Rousseau to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that his childish “heart was full of sin.” But, on 
the whole, he had the knack of bringing home the 
lessons of life to his boy, and, strange enough, to 
my boy, too! 

So do not despise these little books because they 
are old-fashioned, because a stool is ealled a ‘‘ericket,” 
and a carriage a “chaise,” least of all because they 
have a moral. We are indebted to France for 
“Mother Goose,” to the East for “The Arabian 
Nights,” to Germany for “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” 
and to England for “Alice.” From my boyhood 
days | remember, too, the Henty books, the “Boy 
Travelers,’ the ‘Boys of.’61,” and, most of all, 
“ans Brinker’—the only book I ever read three 
times. I have had to reread them of late; but they 
do not wear like Rollo. They thrill or inform, as 
the case may be; but they do not grip the great 
principles which “underlie the distinction of right 
and wrong, and which stir a child to an “unexpected 
degree. There is perhaps no collection of stories 
which more faithfully portray American country hfe 
of the last century and American morals of every 
day than do the Rollo books. If you ean reread 
them in a dog-eared copy, plucked from the upper 
shelf of an old family bookcase, you are fortunate. 
But even the new editions, with their quaint wood- 
euts, contain a store of delight for the grown-up boys 
who now have little boys of their own to rear, 


[For ‘T'ar AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY WILLARD O. TRUEBLOOD. 


The Upper Canada Bible Society is planning for 
a proper celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the Authorized Version of the English 
Bible. At the annual meeting last First month, 
Dr. J. S. Gilmour, of McMasters College, Toronto, 


moved the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this meeting put on record its devout grati- 
tude to Almighty God for the priceless blessing that the 
English- speaking world has for so many centuries “enjoyed in 
the possession of the Scriptures in the English tongue. In 
doing this at the present juncture, we desire more especially 
to express our unfeigned thanks for the noble English version 
published in the year A. D. 1611, and continuing in general 
use amongst us to this day. We recognize in this version a 
great English classic, and a translation of the Scriptures that 
stands amongst the greatest ever made. We remember the 
remarkable influence it has éxerted on the English language 
and on Bueteh literature. ;We ‘remember the unique bond 
it has proved to bg in uniting English- speaking peoples in all 


, 


quarters of the globe; and above all, we remember, with tender 
gratitude, the fact that it has been for centuries the Bible of 
our fathers, to whom through it God has revealed Himself; 
and that it has been to ourselves a source of light and support, 
of salvation and guidance, of comfort and consolation. We 
remember also that the possession of this version has for over 
a century been to the English-speaking world a constant and 
powerful argument for the translation of the Scriptures into 
the mother tongue of every nation and every tribe on the face 
of the globe. 

Resolved, Also, in view of all these blessings that this meet- 
ing direct, and hereby does direct, that the next annual meet- 
ing of this Auxiliary be devoted to the proper celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the publication of this 
English version, commonly called the Authorized Version; 
and also that the influence of this Auxiliary be used in the 
meantime for the dissemination of information regarding this 
version and other Bible versions, in the press and elsewhere, 
as may be deemed wise and proper. 

Resolved, further, that for the carrying out of the»plan 
herein suggested, and for the preparation of a programme for 
the next annual meeting—which programme shall be sub- 
mitted at the proper time to the Board of this Auxiliary—a 
committee of five be appointed, the said committee to be 
named by the President of this Auxiliary. 


The above resolution was carried unanimously and 
the committee of five was appointed. From the time 
of its appointment this committee has been active, 
and is now ready to announce the plans agreed upon. 
The celebration is intended to include three things: 

1. An earnest effort to spread as widely as pos- 
sible information regarding the translation of the 
Bible into English, and more especially regarding 
the Authorized Version. 

2. <A loan exhibition of old and rare editions of 
the Bible, of which more detailed information will 
be published later. This is in the hands of 
Rey. Chancellor Burnasle, of Victoria University. 

3. <A large meeting, to be held in Massay Hall, 
Second month 14, 1911. 

The Sunday School Association of Ontario has 
taken the matter up, and a “Bible study lesson” 
suitable for the occasion is being arranged and is 
intended to take the place of a regular First-day 
school lesson. 

The Young People’s Societies of the various 
denominations are becoming interested and are giv- 
ing a place to this celebration in their programs for 
LON. 

The pastors of Toronto and many outside are 
arranging to observe either the first. or second First- 
day in Second month as “Bible Day” in their 
churches, where sermons will be preached appropriate 
to the occasion. 

As a member of the committee on arrangements, 
I have been asked to communicate with Friends gen- 
erally, and urge that we as a Society, both in Canada 
and America, join heartily in a proper celebration 
of the translation and publication of the Book of 
books. 

We are recommending for study Lorett’s “History 
of the Printed English Bible” and Milligan’s “Eng- 
lish Bible.” A pamphlet containing many details 
is now in press and may be had upon application. 

41 Winchester Street, Toronto. 


I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty, 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 
—E. S. Hooper. 
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THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


A number of letters have come to us [The Advo- 
cate of Peace making inquiries about the Boy Scout 
Movement and asking what attitude shall be taken 
toward it by the friends of peace. 

It is a difficult subject on which to give advice 
for two reasons, first, because there are so many 
features of the scout program which commend them- 
selves strongly to all friends of boys; and, second, 
because there are several organizations calling them- 
selves boy scouts which differ much in character. 
A few general observations, however, may help our 
friends to reach sound conclusions about the par- 
ticular scout organizations with which they come in 
contact. 

First, the movement had a bad origin. It was 
started in England by Sir Baden-Powell, with the 
express purpose of preparing the younger boys to 
become soldiers when older. Its purpose was dis- 
tinctly militaristic, but in order to deceive the people 
and close their mouths about the military aim, a 
number of unobjectionable and even commendable 
features were put in, including many of the outdoor 
exercises which the boys are expected to perform. 
But these features did not blind the English pacifists 
to the fact that the central aim of the organization 
was to promote the militarizing of the English people 
and to open the way for universal conscription, just 
as were the rifle clubs and other similar organizations. 
The scout movement was a distinct and cunning 
device of the military party. 

The friends of peace in England saw, however, 
that many of the features could be used in an opposite 
way, and so Peace Scouts have been organized, and, 
we believe, with considerable measure of success, just 
as were the Life-Saving Brigades, which were cre- 
ated in order to counteract the evils of the Boys’ 
Brigades. 

The general boy scout movement in this country 
has followed so far the original English model. It 
is distinctly militaristic in its purpose. It means to 
eatch the boys and fill their minds with the love of 
military performances before they are old enough to 
discriminate, and thus to foster the war spirit in the 
nation and promote the further growth of the navy 
and the army. 

With the movement in this form, peace workers 
ean, of course, have nothing to do except to expose 
it and oppose it at every turn. Nothing could be 
more deadly and disastrous than to have a whole 
generation of boys brought up to feel that war is 
still the same necessary and supposedly glorious thing 
that it was held to be in the past. The more promi- 
nent and unobjectionable and valuable features may 
be, the more insidious and mischievous the movement 
is sure to become. Our friends should not be led 
astray by the fact that ministers of the Gospel are 
approving the movement and assisting in creating 
scout troops. The boy problem in the churches is 
an extremely difficult one, and ministers often jump 
at the opportunity to introduce anything that seems 
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to render its solution more easy. Many ministers 
did the same thing two decades ago in regard to the 
Boys’ Brigade Movement, but most of them afterward 
discovered their error and were heartily ashamed of 
themselves. It will be so finally in this case after,. 
however, a lot of irreparable mischief has been done. 

Wherever the scout movement is organized on @ 
purely non-militaristic basis, with everything ex- 
cluded that tends to cultivate the love of ‘‘the pomp 
and circumstance” of war, and through that the 
warlike spirit, with all that means in perversion 
of the spirit of boys, there the friends of peace should 
lay hold and help wherever they are able to do so, or 
make a sincere effort to do something for the boys in 
directions which will attract and interest them, and 
at the same time lift and ennoble their spirits in 
truly Christian and humane ways.—The Advocate of 
Peace. 


MINUTE NO. 57 OF WESTERN YEARLY 
MEETING FOR 1910. — 


[The meeting on ministry and oversight of 
Western Yearly Meeting proposed the following 
pastoral plan, which was accepted by the yearly 
meeting as its working plan]: 


1. That this department of church work be placed, as now, 
in the care of the Executive Board known as the Evangelistic, 
Pastoral, Home Mission and Church Extension Board of 
Western. Yearly Meeting. 

2. The general superintendent and five persons appointed by 
ue yearly meeting shall constitute this board. ‘The chairmen 
of the boards of the respective quarterly meetings shall be 
advisory members with the privilege of meeting with the 
executive board at its call, taking part in its proceedings. 

3. The board shall meet on the first Third-day of the Tenth 
month and the second Third-day of the Eighth month each 
year for the transaction of business. During the interim it 
may meet on the call of the general superintendent. 

4. In the appointment of this board one member shall be 
chosen to serve for one year, two members for two years, and 
two members for three years. After the first organization 
members shall be appointed to serve three years. 

5. At its regular meeting in the Tenth month, the board 
shall organize by electing a chairman, a secretary and a 
treasurer. It shall keep a full and correct record of the pro- 
ceedings and shall render a full report of its work to the 
yearly meeting. 

6. The board, in connection with the chairman of the Evan- 
gelistic Boards of the quarterly meetings, is empowered to 
group the congregations in the limits of the yearly meeting 
into regular pastoral charges subject to the following sug- 
gestions: When practical, each congregation shall constitute 
a pastoral charge. Other congregations shall be grouped into 
pastorates as their interests may demand, care being taken not 
to associate in such pastorates parts of two quarterly meet- 
ings, unless necessity demands it. 

7. The board is empowered to look after the financial 
interests of each pastorate, arrange for the support and state 
definitely the minimum amount each will pay. 

8. When the congregations in the limits.of the respective 
quarterly meetings are thus grouped, the action shall be bind- 
ing on the meetings affected and the secretary of the Execu- 
tive Board shall furnish the clerk of each quarterly meeting 
an extract of the grouping of congregations as made and the 
support of each pastorate which, when approved by the quar- 
terly meeting, shall be entered on its minutes. 

9. The secretary of the board shall procure a map, locat- 
ing all the congregations and pastorates in the limits of the 
yearly meeting, make and keep a record of the same as grouped 
and the support each pastorate pays. 

TOL st lag beheaceaeh should arise in the grouping, or the 
interest of the work should demand a change, the chairman of 
the board of the quarterly meeting shall notify the. secre- 
\ tary of the Executive Board of such conditions. When offi- 
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cially notified the board shall take the matter in charge, 
make the necessary investigation and make such changes as 
in its judgment the interest of the work demands, observing 
suggestions as in the original grouping. 

1r. It shall be the duty of the Executive Board to see that 
all pastorates are supplied with pastors and to consider peti- 
tions from pastoral committees or others interested, and to 
grant such petitions so far as the general welfare of the 
Church will permit. 

12. When an agreement is entered into between a pastor 
and a meeting such agreement shall hold until either the 
pastor or the pastorate deem “it wise to change. Under such 
conditions, the party desiring a change shall give the other 
party three months’ notice prior to the following yearly meet- 
ing of his or their decision. In the calling of pastors, com- 
mittees and meetings are advised not to allow personal likes 
and dislikes to control their selection and guide them in these 
important matters, but to prayerfully consult the mind of 
the Lord and move only when it seems clear that the selection 
is according to His will. It shall be the duty of the pastorate, 
through its committee to file with the secretary of the board, 
on or before the first Third-day of the Eighth month, their 
choice of pastor or pastorate as they may feel drawn by the 
Holy Spirit. 

At its regular meeting in the Eighth month the board, in 
connection with the superintendents of the quarterly meetings 
affected, shall consider all petitions and requests for pastors, 
thus filed. After prayerful consideration they shall make 
such assignment of pastors as in their’ judgment the Holy 
Spirit may direct. 

Should the committee thus convened from any cause fail 
to make assignments, the Executive Board of the yearly meet- 
ing may make assignments, it being so authorized and em- 
powered by this act. 

13. The secretary of the board shall notify the pastors and 
pastorates of their assignment immediately following the 
meeting of the board and file a list with the clerk of the yearly 
meeting for pttblication, also furnish the clerk of the monthly 
meeting of which the pastorates are a part, an extract of the 
assignment of pastors within its limits, which shall be entered 
upon the minutes of the monthly meeting. 

14. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
render financial aid to the weaker pastorates to the extent 
of means at its command, using care and discretion in such 
aid. 

15. Quarterly meetings are requested to extend care in the 
selection of their chairmen, see that persons are chosen who 
are adapted to the work, qualified for the position, in full 
sympathy with the workings of the Church and sound in the 
doctrines of Christ as held by the Friends Church. 

16. Pastors and pastorates in calling evangelists shall keep 
in close touch with the Executive Board, through the quar- 
terly meeting chairman. ‘They are advised not to open their 
meeting-houses or lend'their influence to evangelists who are 
without proper credentials from some evangelical Church. No 
evangelist shall be employed who has not been endorsed by 
the Executive Committee. 

17. The general superintendents, with the co-operation of 
the quarterly meeting’s’ superintendent by correspondence or 
personal visits, shall have general oversight of this depart- 
ment of the Church work. The general superintendent shall 
be employed by the yearly meeting to make any temporary 
changes in the pastoral necessities of the meetings, and when 
from unforeseen conditions, any pastorate shall be without a 
suitable pastor, he may make such arrangements as may seem 
to meet the emergency, reporting the same to the Executive 
Committee. 

18. Funds for the support of this department of Church 
work may be raised by appropriations of the yearly meeting, 
and yoluntary contributions. 

19. The pastoral year shall begin with the first Sabbath fol- 
lowing Western Yearly Meeting. 


Upon an attentive consideration of your complaint 
it seems to me to amount only to this, that though 
the Lord has done great things for you, He has not 
brought you to a state of independence of Himself, 
nor released you from that impossibility which all 
His people feel of doing anything without Him.. 
And is this, indeed, a matter of complaint ?—John 
Newton. ‘ 


¢ * 


At The Round Cable 


ENG PITTSBURG. PA: 


The Round Table at Pittsburg, Pa., meets the 
second Seventh-day evening of each month at the 
homes of the different members, and Friends who 
are passing through or staying in Pittsburg at the 
time will be welcomed at the meetings. The pro- 
gram outlined for the winter is as follows: 

Study of what Quakerism has given to the world 
in the following fields: 


1. In religion. 
2. In education. 
3. In ethics. 

4, In art. 

5. In reforms. 
6. In literature. 


The next meeting will be held First month 10th, 
at 8 P. M., at the home of S. P. S. Ellis, 5716 
Rippey Street, E. E. Pittsburg. 

Meetings for worship are held every First-day 
morning at 11 o’clock in the Central Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 59 Chatham Street. A Bible 
class, led by Benson Roberts, meets at 10 o’clock; and 
we have very recently started a.Sunday kindergarten 
for the children of the neighborhood, which is mostly 
Jewish, 

Cornetia T. Jarvis. 
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372 Burchfield Avenue. 


IN GREENFIELD, IND. 


The members of our meeting organized some eight 
or ten years ago what they named “The Church 
Sociable,” and later “The Quaker Round Table,” 
the purpose being to study Friends history, as well 
as to become better acquainted with each other. We 
meet the first Sixth-day night of each month. We 
have a printed program of the year’s work, and find 
that these meetings, more than any other one thing, 
have improved the interest in our meetings for wor- 
ship and consequently have increased the attendance. 
We have discussed “The Autobiography of George 
Fox,” by Rufus Jones; “Social and Political Condi- 
tions at the Time of the Foundation of the Society” ; 
“The Fells of Swarthmore Hall”; “Wm. Penn and 
His Influence”; “The Barclays of Wry”; “Life of 
Margaret Fox”; ‘‘Barclay’s Apology”; “Friends in 
Education”; Thomas’ “History of Friends’; ‘The 
Boys’ Religions,’ R. Jones; “An Ideal Friends 
Meeting”; ‘““How Can We Increase the Attendance 
of Our Prayer Meetings.” 

Each year we have had a “Whittier Evening,” 
with readings and pantomimes and song; one evening 
spent on Earlham College—‘The Spiritual Atmos- 
phere” ; ““The Athletics,” ete.; “The Rise of Quaker- 
ism,” by Harvey; ‘Friends Discipline’; “Our 
Church Paper’; “Friends Meetings in Norway”; 
“Friends Meetings in France,” and various other 
topics concerning the Church today. We have a 
president, secretary and program committee. 

Lucy Hitt Bryrorp. 
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_Currespondence 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 
I have been a subscriber and an interested reader of The 


Friends’ Review and its successor THE AMERICAN FRIEND, | 


ever since 1848, and have felt a deep interest in it and its work 
but for years | have wondered why so much of the valuable 
matter it contains should come from outside, copied from 
other periodicals. I should be sorry to entirely shut out many 
of these articles; it’s not for a strictly sectarian paper I am 
asking. Such an article as that of George A. Gordon’s (The 
Trial of Faith) is worthy of a large place. But where are our 
own able writers, men and women; we certainly have them! 
and why are we not reading from their pens, articles of use- 
ful instruction on helpful lines? Perhaps some will say there 
is no money offered for such articles. Are our members so 
sordid that they must be bated by a fee? I cannot think so. 
I think they need to see the demand and to know the door is 
open for their work. I hope some able hand may continue 
this subject. Epwarp C. Younc. 
Mulvane, Kan. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves 


. 


Homer L. Cox is now holding revival services at Red 
Mound, Kan., 16 miles from Haviland. 


The new academy building at Northbranch, Kan., is near- 
ing completion, and will probably be ready for use by the 
first of the year. 


Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, has a very interesting 
Quaker History Study Class of young men which promises 
to be interesting. 


Joseph H. Borton, a banker and pioreer resident of Atlantic 
City, N. J., recently deceased, left $10,000 of his $500,000 estate 
to the Friends Meeting in Atlantic City. 


W. Jasper Hadley, Superintendent of Pastoral and: Evan- 
gelistic Work, and Prof. L. T. Jones, of Penn College, at- 
tended Lynn Grove Quarterly Meeting, held at Center, Iowa, 
the 11th and 12th ult. 


Martha T. Hadley remained over First-day the 2oth ult. at 
the meeting, Fowler, Kans., and visited the academy. Her 
husband, J. Perry Hadley, attended quarterly meeting in 
Stevens County on the same day. : 


William J. Cleaver has been employed as pastor in the meet- 
ing at Bloomingdale, Ind. This meeting has 425 members, 
some of whom are widely scattered. Japan, New York and 
Newberg, Ore. mark the limits to which they have scat- 


tered. 


Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting was held the 11th, 12th and 
13th ult., at South China, Maine. George G. Williams and 
his wife, Anna R. Williams, from East Lynn Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and Osborne J. Hoffman, from Maple Grove, Vassalboro 
Quarterly Meeting, were present. 


Edward C. Young, who is now in his eighty-third year, and 
who has read The Friends Review and Ture AMERICAN 
Frienp for the last sixty years, has changed his address from 
Dayton, Ohio, to Mulvane, Kan. He is concerned that Friends 
should contribute more matter to their church paper. (See 
his letter under CoRRSEPONDENCE.)  - 


China Monthly Meeting was held at China, Maine, the 16th 
ult., with good attendance. Frank E. Jones was granted a 
minute to visit Kansas Yearly Meeting and to labor within 
its limits as the Lord may lead, especially among the young 
people and children. 


The many friends of Charles and Flora Stinson, formerly 
of North Carolina, but now of Bluffton, Ind., will be glad to 
learn that after severe attacks of typhoid fever, which began 
nine weeks ago, and a lighter case with their son, Cecil, which 
began three weeks ago, are all now on the road to recovery. 


Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting was held the 18th-2oth 
alt., at Walnut Creek, Kan. The revival work at Pleasant 


Ridge was discussed. It was decided to hold a series of meet- 
ings there and to supply the meeting with ministry the rest 
of tne year, if possible. Fifty dollars was raised to assist in 
the work. The meeting at Pleasant Valley was discontinued, 
the few remaining Friends transferring their membership to 
Northbranch Monthly Meeting. 


At Winthrop Center, Maine, the Women’s Mission Study 
Class has opened its work for the season with 34 members, 
and the usual degree of interest. “Western Women in East- 
ern Lands” is the text-book used and promises a field of inter- 
esting study for the winter. At Sidney and North Fairfield, 
progressive Christian work is being carried on. 

Western Quarterly Meeting, held the 12 ult., at Providence, 
N. C., was favored with the presence of Eli Reece, from New 
Garden Quarterly Meeting. The yearly meeting’s chairman of 
the Board of Foreign Missions gave an interesting lecture 
on that subject. Eugene Coletrane, Yearly Meeting Sperin- 
tendent of Bible Schools, presented his cause and made a very 
earnest appeal for funds, to which the people responded lib- 
erally. 


At Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, held the 11th ult., at Win- 
throp Center, Maine, Murray S. Kenworthy, Lynn, Mass., and 
Marquis L. Thomas, of Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting, were 
in attendance. Very helpful and inspiring sermons were 
preached at each session. Reports from the Evangelistic 
Committee and the quarterly meeting superintendent of Bible 
schools occupied the business session. ‘The condition of some 
of the local meetings was considered. The meeting at St. 
Albans, Maine, claimed special attention as being much in 
need of help. Here is a splendid field for broad evangelistic 
work waiting for laborers. 

Newberg Quarterly Meeting was held at Portland, Oregon, 
the r1th and 12th ult. Reports were received concerning the 
condition of the work in southwestern Washington, where one 
of the monthly meetings belonging to this quarterly meeting is 
located. It is a very needy, yet interesting field. There is 
only one woman in the immediate vicinity of the meeting 
who professes Christianity, while many of the men are patrons 
of the saloon. The work is very promising, however, under 
the care of Samuel B. Taylor and wife who are very devoted 
to it. 

On Sixth-day evening of quarterly meeting time was devoted 
to education and the interests of Pacific College were forcibly 
presented. On Seventh-day evening an interesting missionary 
meeting was held. 

World’s Temperance Crusade Day was observed in the 
meeting at Fairmount, Ind. Twelve Fairmount women who 
had taken a part in the crusade against saloons thirty-five 
or forty years ago had seats upon the platform. Dorothy 
Luther, the superintendent of the school, gave a short history 
of the movement and the subsequent rise of the W. C. T. U. 
Leora Bogue sang a solo, several of the women spoke and the 
pastor, Richard Haworth, offered prayer. Each crusader was 
given a carnation as a souvenir. At the morning service Rich- 
ard Haworth gave an address on temperance before an audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium. The old subject was presented 
in a new and most convincing form. 

The Quaker Round-table at Fairmount expect to begin 
work soon. 

Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 18th 
to 20th ult., with a commendable degree of interest in the 
various lines of work. Besides the home ministers, Raymond §. 
Holding, Mexico; Prof. Edwin Morrison, Earlham, and E. T. 
Albertson, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Education and 
Bible Schools, were present, and all gave helpful messages. 

There are 63 students enrolled in the academy at Haviland, 
Kan. It has been decided to build an addition to the academy 
building as soon as possible. The addition will be 24 x 30 
feet, two stories high, and will extend to the north of the main 
building. An addition is also to be built to the Haviland 
Friends meeting-house for the use of the primary department 
of the Bible school. ; 

The hour of a recent First-day evening meeting at the 
Friends meeting in Whittier, Cal. was devoted to a public 
reception of eight Japanese, who had been received into mem- 
bership at a late monthly meeting. ‘These included seven 
young men and a girl in her early teens. Bunja Kida, a 
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Japanese who works as a home missionary among his, country- 
men here, and who is an acknowledged Friends’ minister, 
gave a brief address in English. Shinkichi Nagata, a student 
at the college offered prayer in Japanese, and the new members, 
assisted by Bunja Kida’s wife, rendered hymns in their own 
tongue. Pastor H. Edwin McGrew, Walter E. Butler, Nannie 
M. Arnold and Edward Thomas, representing different depart- 
ments of the church, extended greetings to the new members, 
which were severally interpreted by Bunja Kida. Senenseike 
Matsuo rendered a hymn in excellent English. 

Whittier Quarterly Meeting, recently held at El Modena, 
was given new features in the way of well prepared papers 
or addresses at the several sessions on important problems 
of the church and its work. In the meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight, W. Mahlon Perry discussed “The Development of 
Spiritual Gifts,” and*at the evening meeting following, Ben- 
jamin Coppock presented “The Relation of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Church.” On Seventh-day morning, Andrew F. 
Mitchell gave an address on “The Church in the Home, and 
the Home in the Church,” followed by President ‘Thomas 
Newlin with a paper on “The Relation of Higher Education 
to Foreign Missions.” ‘The evening session was given to con- 
sidering “The Relation of the Christian Endeavor to the 
Church,” Dr. C. R. Dixon giving the address. The conference 
features closed with the morning meeting on First-day, at 
which Dr. Joseph John Mills presented the question of “Per- 
sonal Consecration and Loyalty to the Church.” All the ad- 
dresses were notably able and instructive, and it was felt by 
all that this feature of the quarterly meeting was most help- 
ful. The holding of like conferences in some of the isolated 
monthly meetings is contemplated. 


—e 


Friends Blue Ridge Academy, Patrick County, Va., is not 
now under the supervision of the county school officers, but 
is operated entirely by direction of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting. ‘There were several reasons why this academy was 
withdrawn from the list of county free schools. 

The change las been more satisfactory than Friends in 
charge of the school had anticipated. "There are 4o enrolled 
in one room, and 20 in another. The community raised $164 
in order to make arrangements to open the school and in pay- 
ment of tuition in lower grades. This amount does not in- 
clude tuition for the higher grades. The Bible classes are 

-doing good work, spending considerable time each week on 
definite Bible study. : 

Since this is a farming section, a special class in agriculture 
has been organized. Those studying this subject have their 
interest heightened by the use of a microscope. Later they 
will be required to perform actual experiments—such as graft- 
ing, seed selection, pollenizing, etc. The school, under the effi- 
cient management of Joseph M. Purdie, superintendent, is in 
excellent condition, and the outlook is promising for a good 
year’s work. 


The chape! exercises at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
were taken up on the morning of the 21st in presenting to the 
student body plans which the girls had adopted in regard to 
May Day exercises, to be given the 12th of next Fifth month, 
They decided that the proceeds resulting from the exercises 
should go toward liquidating the college debt. Their desire 
to help the college in this way was laid before the student 
body and faculty, who unanimously pledged their support in 
making the “May Day” a success. Committees were appointed 
to have charge of the plans, and much earnestness was dis- 
plaved on the part of all the members of the college. 

The students at Karlham College are taking an even greater 
interest in Bible study and mission study than usual. Of the 
126 girls in Earlham Hall, 97 are enrolled in Bible study, and 
50 in mission study. A number of those who are not enrolled 
spend their first-days at home and are, therefore, in Bible 
schools. In Bundy Hall there are 95 men,:93 of whom are en- 
rolled in Bible study, and 75 in mission study. At the prayer- 
meeting in Bundy Hall, on the evening of the 17th, Charles T. 
- Paul, principal of the Missionary Training School, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., gave a most interesting talk on the “Value of Mis- 
sion Study.” 


An organization of the ladies of Whittier, Cal., numbering 
about 250 members, known as the Women’s Auxiliary, is doing 
splendid service in. the interest of Whittier College. As a 
result of a contest in securing new members and collecting 


dues, the receipt of $280 was reported, at a recent meeting. — 


This amount is to be devoted to the improvement of the 


campus, and is a part of a movement largely inaugurated by 
the Women’s Auxiliary, and now enlisting the interest of the 
public, for an extensive improvement and beautifying of the 
college grounds. An architect is now engaged in maturing 
plans for this work, which in its scope will look to the needs 
of the college for years to come, embracing among other 
features suitable outlines and surroundings for additional 
building. Only lately the Women’s Auxiliary also appropri- 
ated $180 for improving the interior of the college. The 
officers of this most useful organization 2zre Nannie Wing 
Owens, president; Ethel R. Williams, vice-president; Retta 
Cook, secretary; Sarah V. Sharpless, treasurer. Ladies dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the membership contest mentioned 
by securing ten or more names were: Olive Newlin, Lizzie 
Newton, Sarah N. Coffin, Grace Thornburg Hamilton, Sarah 
V. Sharpless, while Anna M. Todd won highest honors in 
enrolling 25 new members. 


An English correspondent sends the following clipping 
from the Christian World, London, Eleventh month 17, 1910: 
“Mr. C. W. Perry, on being elected to the Mayoralty of 
King’s Lynn, said he was a life-long Nonconformist; but. he 
would attend the Parish Church on Mayor’s Sunday in civic 
state, as was customary; and he would be pleased to see 
members of the corporation at his own place of worship in 
the afternoon. He had considered his position as a teetotaller, 
and had come to the conclusion that he could not violate his 
conscience by providing wine at the Mayoral luncheon or sim- 
ilar functions. He would, however, always ascertain how 
much it would have cost him to provide wine, and would on 
each occasion double the amount to give the children or the 
old people something special at the Coronation festivities.” 
Our correspondent adds: “This is a _ practice frequently 
adopted by Friends and others who are called to the Mayoral 
chair in England. It is a very practical testimony, for it dem- 
onstrates how much money is wasted on drink at civic func- 
tions, and what a long way the same money will go when 
spent on charity. It is a testimony which is so convincing that 
it cannot be answered. Sir Vezey Strong, who has just been 
elected Lord Mayor of London, is a well-known temperance 
advocate and platform speaker. He has announced that he 
will not dring any alcoholic liquor during his Mayoralty. He 
is the first teetotal Lord Mayor that London has ever had, 
and his influence in such a high position cannot but have a 
far-reaching effect.” 


BORN. 


WixnrncHam.—At Rockford, Ind., Tenth month: 26, 1910, 
to William and Marie Winningham, a son, Sylvester Lerne. 


DIED. 


Brown.—At the home of his parents, in Washington, D. C., 
Eleventh month 15, 1910, Ralph Kennedy Brown, son of 
Vernon L. and Florence K. Brown, aged two years and five 
months. 

Cosanp.—At the house of R. M. Gilbert, Haviland, Kan., 
Eleventh month 15, r9r0. Agnes Belle, only child of William 
T and Luella Couch Cosand, aged six years. 


Hocxert.—At Bethel, northeast of Hoisington, Kan., Ninth 
month 30, 1910, Morton Hockett, in his eighty-fifth year. The 
deceased was converted in early life and ever after main- 
tained an active interest in church affairs. He was buried in 
the cemetery near Bethel Meeting in the ground which he had 
given to the church. 

Hopcrn.—At the home of her daughter, Lydia F. Wright, 
near Farmland, Ind., Eleventh month 10, 1910, Mahala 
Hodgin, widow of Nathan Hodgin, in her ninetieth year. 


‘ Barly in life she became a Christian, and remained true to that 


She leaves 7 children, 38 grand- 


profession to the end. 
and 11 great-great-grand- 


children, 83 great-grandchildren, 
children. 

Srantey.—At the home of her daughter, Josephine Birdsall, 
Defiance, Ohio, Ninth month 12, 1910, Eunice Stanley, in her 
eightieth year. She was a life-long member of Friends, and 
at the time of her death was an elder in the meeting at 
Onaway, Mich. Only seven days before her death she bade 
farewell to her daughter, Lenna Stanley, who then started om 
her return to China as a missionary. 
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[Twelfth month 


Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. TWELFTH MONTH II, IQI0, 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 
MATTHEW 27: 15-50. 
(For Special Study, Verses 33-50). 


Goipen Text.—He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties. Isa. 53: 5. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month sth, The cruci- 


ion. Matt. 27: 15-32. 

Third-day. The crucifixion. Matt. 27: 33-50. 

Fourth-day. Herod’s mockery. Luke 23: 
4-12. } 

Fifth-day. Pilote’s question. John 18: 28-40. 

Sixth-day. The malefactors. Luke 23: 
32-47. 

Seventh-day. The burial. Matt, 27: 57-60. 

First-day. For us. Isaiah 53. 


Time—From 6 A. M. to 3 P. M., of 
the Sixth-day of the week. 

Place.—(1) Pilate’s judgment hall ; this 
may have been in the Castle of Antonia 
the Roman stronghold, or in Herod’s 
residence. (2) On Golgotha (Calvary) 
just outside of the city walls. ‘The ex- 
act site is not known. Some think where 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre stands 
(then outside the walls), others near the 
Damascus Gate north of the city. 


Parallel accounts——Mark 15: 6-37; 
Luke 23: 18-46; John 18: 39 to 19: 30. 

The whole selection should be care- 
fully read. Of the trial it may be said 
that it is in Luke that we have clearest 
account of thg charges against Jesus. Of 
course to the Roman, who put all re- 
ligions on the same plane, a charge of 
blasphemy would have no weight and 
so the Jews were forced to bring forward 
something else. These were those ac- 
cusations: that of sedition; of forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Caesar; and of 
claiming to be king. Any one of these 
a Roman governor would entertain. 
Pilate was convinced that Jesus was in- 
nocent of any crime against the Roman 
government, and should have set Him 
free, but he wished to satisfy the San- 
hedrin, and so allowed himself, in spite 
of his warning, to condemn Jesus to 
death when he knew He was innocent. 

We know nothing regarding the cus- 
tom of releasing a prisoner other than 
what is told in the Gospels. All four 
Gospels tell us that the Jews preferred 
a knowre®and dangerous criminal to 
Jesus, and -it is here that the responsi- 
bility of the Jews specially lies. Compare 


John ro: It. 
Crucifixion was a Roman mode of 
execution, the Jewish mode was by 


stoning, as in the case of Stephen. The 
Romans*took it from the Carthaginians, 
It was not only cruel but ignominious, 
and for that reason was only inflicted 
on slaves and provincials. There were 
two kinds of cross. (1) a mere stake 
on which the victim was impaled; and 
(2) what was known as the Crux Com- 
facta. ‘This latter had three forms, the 
shape like an X, that like a T, and that 
which is commonly known as a cross. 
That this last was the shape used at the 
crucifixion of our Lord, is likely, from 
the statement that his accusation was 
set over Him. It was usual for the vic- 
tim to carry his own cross to the place 
of execution. Contrary to a common 
impression, the cross was only elevated 
enough to allow the feet of the victim. 
to clear the ground. 


This fact explains the possibility of 
the conversation as described *in John. 


33. “Golgotha.” “The place, of: a 
skull.” The Latin word is Calvaria, 
whence the word Calvary. The word in 
Luke in the original simply means 
“skull,’ and is so rendered in the Re- 
vised Version. The mound possibly re- 
ceived its name from a fancied resem- 
blance to a skull. 

34. “Vinegar.” Wine, R. V. Doubt- 
less the sour common wine of the 
country. ‘This was an act of compas- 
sion as it was thought to deaden pain. 
Jesus refused to have his faculties 
deadened. 


35. There was nothing unusual in 
this; it was a perquisite of the execu- 
tioners. In the French Revolution one 
of the perquisites of the executioner was 
the hair of the women victims. 


36. This was part of their regular duty. 

37. It was customary to place a notice 
of the character of the crime of which 
the victim had been convicted over him 
as at once an explanation and a warning. 
Note that the words of the accusation 
vary in the accounts, no two being alike. 
In all, however, the essential words, 
King of the Jews, appear. To the 
Romans this was the only legal charge 
against Him. 


38. “Thieves.” Better. “Robbers.” 
R. V. They were more like bandits or 
brigands. 


39. “They that passed by.” ‘This im- 
plies that the site was near a common 
road or highway. They mocked at Him. 

40, 41. “The mockers were among 
those whom He was dying to save; and 
He could not come down from the cross 
and save Himself, because He was held, 
not by the nails, but by His will to save 
them.” He could not save Himself, for 
if He had, He would not have been the 
saviour of others. Only Luke gives the 
narrative of the “penitent thief,” and 
only John the touching words spoken to 
himself and to Mary. Would they have 
believed on Him if He answered their 
taunts? ‘There is no reason to think so, 
of most of them at least. 


43. It was incomprehensible to them 
that the Son of God could die. 

44. Compare Luke 23: 39-43. 

45. “The sixth—until the ninth hour.” 
From noon till 3 P. M. John does not 
mention this darkness though the others 
do. ‘The darkness could not have been a 
total eclipse for an eclipse of the sun 
always must occur. at the time of a new 
moon, whereas the Passover was always 
held at the time of a full moon. It must 
have been supernatural. 

46. “Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani.’” The 
first two words are Hebrew, the others 
Aramaic. Mark gives the Aramaic 
only. - We cannot fully take in the 
meaning of this cry, or the agony which 
called it forth. 

47, 48. “Some.” It is not clear to 
whom this refers. “Vinegar.” Sour 
wine. It was an act of compassion. 

so. “And Jesus cried again with a loud 
voice, and yielded up his spirit.” R. V. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. “He died for me; He died for thee; 
He died to set the whole world free.” 

2. “God commendeth His own love 
toward us in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” Rom. 5:8. 
Raa We ‘ 

3. I Peter 2: 21-25. 


Absolutely Pure _ 


The only baking powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH II, IQIO. 
HOW MUST A CHRISTIAN BE 
DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS? 
II Cor. 6: 14-18. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month sth. Different, 
in his life-principles. Eph. 4: 20-32. 
Third-day. In his deeds. Eph. 4: 1-3; 


I Peter 1:15. 
In his Matt. 5: 


* Fourth-day. language. 
33-37: Z é a 
Fifth-day. In his daily toil. Eph. 6: 5-9. 


Sixth-day. In his sympathies. Phil, 2: 1-8. 
Rom. 12: 9-16. 

Seventh-day. In treatment of enemies, 
Rom. 12: 17-20. 


The question of testimony-bearing with 
real faithfulness without being queer 
and disagreeable (which every well- 
behaved and sensible person desires to 
avoid) is one of the problems that seem 
hard to some of us. One of Satan’s 
strongest restraints on service is his 
suggestion that it will make the per- 
former of it conspicuous and odd, that 
it is enough to know within ourselves 
our good purposes, and that we really 
do not need to be so very different from | 
the ordinary run of respectable and well- 
behaved people. 


No doubt there are ways of being dis- 
agreeable, and in a very unnecessary 
and hurtful degree, under a profession 
of conscientious duty-doing. To “re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort,’ so presses to the 
fore in some people’s minds that they 
forget that thesé are to be done with 
“long-suffering and teaching,” and that 
meekness and love are quite as curative 
as more drastic traits of character in 
their manifestations and results. But 
our Lord does expect: our lives to be in 
evidence for Him, like a city set on a- 
hill or a lamp on a stand giving its light 
to all in the room. ‘The Christian who is 
not distinguishable from the mere moral- 
ist is lacking in the essential and vital 
factor. The new man differs from the 
old, and the root from which the life 
springs is Christ-and riot self. 


One of the most distinctive features of 


I, 1gi0.] 


the Christian’s character seems to me 
to be that that puts the best possible 
construction on the actions and motives 
of others. So many things happen in 
life to impress us with the weakness and 
baseness of our fellows that we incline 
to group them all together and put the 
worse construction upon their actions 
rather than the better. Love—which is 
the base and sum of Christian living— 
reverses this view and puts the best and 
most hopeful possible estimate on the 
actions and lives of others; it “rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
with the truth,” and in this attitude is 
one of the sure tests and demonstrations 
of Christian character—a testimony of 
Christlikeness that makes those who 
have it differ from those who do not in 
‘a way that is very apparent to those with 
whom we meet. 

In Paul’s instructions to the Romans 
-as to the Christian’s treatment of his 
enemies, he applies our Lord’s teaching 
in the sermon on the mount, and lays 
down a rule that differs absolutely from 
any line of action that the natural man 
would ever lay down for himself; yet 
so powerful is the spirit of selfishness 
and selfseeking in the unregenerate that 
the treatment of friends—or at least the 
actual estimate and heart-attitude toward 
them—is hardly less changed by con- 
version than is the treatment of enemies. 

Difference for the mere sake of differ- 
ing is harmful rather than helpful; but 
‘because there are real and genuine 
differences between Christians and sin- 
ners, in essence and spirit, so there will 
‘be in life and conduct. 


PIAL F TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W. Cor 107 E ARCH 
FAIL ADELPHIA. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


(Bell, Walnut 52-10 
TELEPHONES 1 Keystone, dxace 70-09 


Williams. 
-Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


“Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 
Asa 8. Wrna, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 


LL. Houiincswortu Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 
Ricwarp J. Wuirts, 10 South St., Baltimore, 


J Md., Treasurer. 

Rozert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Apert F.. N. Hamsierton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Appison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 

Joun H. Jounson, Richmond, Ind. 
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$6 Brass Gas Lamps, $3.50 


Complete with Welsbach burner, man- 
tle, chimney, six feet df tubing, goose- 
neck, and art glass shade. 


At $12.50, worth $25.00 


Art glass hanging Gas Domes, complete 
with inverted light. 


50c Inverted Gas Lights, 35c 


Complete, with globe and mantle. 


$2.25 Nickel Oil Lamps, $1.75 


Complete, with green shade. 


Fireless Cook Stoves 


THE CALORIC—in various sizes, to 
meet the needs of your household. All 
have aluminum cooking utensils : 

Single-burner Stoves, with one 8-quart 
utensil, $7.50; with 12-quart utensil, 
$8.50. 

Double-burner Stoves, with one 8-quart 
and one 4-quart utensil, $12.50; with two 
8-quart utensils, $14.50; with one 8-quart 
and one 12-quart utensil, $15.50. Other 
sizes, up to $25.00. 

»»—> Basement. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


FINANCIAL 


[oy Fann MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
Write for booklet and list 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, O!. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long ud suc- 
sessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


There is Money in Growing Oranges 
and Figs in Gulf Coast 
Country, Texas 


Friends are invited to locate in the limits of. 
League City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
the orange and fig growing district. 


Small tracts of land forsale on easy payments. 


Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 
= 


TO FRIENDS INTERESTED IN COLORADO 


E 
W tracts, at $350 to $450 per acre. 
$65 per acre. 
acre in not more than five years. 
Meeting near Grand Junction, writes: 


have an option on 160 acre tract of fine fruit land that can be sold in 5 and ro acre 
This land is now all in alfalfa and yielding $50 to 
If this land is put into fruit now it will be worth from $750 to $1,000 per 
Oscar E. Folger, the present pastor of the Friends 

“T have investigated the different land propositions 
round here and can say that I think it the best in this section of the country.” 


Grand 


Junction is in the best fruit section of Colorado and anyone interested in fruit farming 


will make no mistake in buying here. 


It is also a most healthful climate and anyone 


seeking a higher altitude for the sake of their health will find this a most advantageous 


opportunity of locating amongst Friends. 
benefit whatever from the sale of this land, 


No person or persons will derive any financial 
it having,been arranged that all commissions 


received therefrom shall be devoted to the building of a Church and parsonage, 
All inquiries will be gladly answered on application to 


Frank W. 
Or, 


Deu, Supt. Nebraska Y. M., 
Oscar E, Foucer, Pastor Friends Church, 


Central City, Neb. 


Grand Junction, Colo. 


The Provident Life 24 Trust 


OF PHILADELPHIA -—-*——- 


Co. 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Saie-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwarés 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dent. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
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Calendars and Books of Interest to Friends 


The Quaker Calendar 
for 1911 


This year the Quaker Calendar is double the 
number of pages of last year’s and of the same general 
size and character as the first issue (1908). It con- 
sists of twelve leaves (instead of six as in 1908), one 
leaf to each month, and we have combined six of the 
old pictures which were so popular in the first issue, 
and have also had made six pictures by a new artist 
who is considered very successful with this class of 
work. The pictures are full of character and are 
intended to be accurate in their depiction of Quaker 
life. The sheets are backed by a heavy mount, with 
a silk cord for hanging, and. move on brass rings. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


The Farm Calendar for 1911 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


Are you a farmer or at least a lover of nature? If so the 
Farm Calendar would be an excellent thing to have or for 
gift purposes. 

John Russell Hayes is both by inheritance and personal 
taste especially qualified to write a Farm Calendar and the 
many favorable comments on the 1910 edition has encouraged 
us to get out another edition for 1911. This calendar is 
beautifully printed on dark sepia paper and bound with a 
cover consisting of a cornfield in two colors, and contains 12 
leaves with an appropriate picture and verse for each month 
inthe year. 

To those who, like the writer, remember the pleasant days 
spent on the old farm in their youth, and equally to- those 
who are so fortunate as to be living now on the farm, this 
calendar will serve to bring back many of the happy days 
of the past. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


The Wild Flower Calendar 


The Wild Flower Calendar is a most beautiful calendar. It 
consists of two heavy mounts with a beautiful reproduction 
in three colors of one of our well-known wild flowers, tipped 
on the mounts and a small calendar fastened to the bottom. 

There are twelve different wild flowers to choose from and 
they are all reproduced in their natural colors by the three- 
color photographic process, than which nothing could be 
more true to the natural colors. Selection can be made 
from the following list :—Scarlet Bugler, Shooting Star, Wild 
Heliotrope, Mariposa Tulip, Wild Pansy, Indian Paint-brush, 
Owl’s Clover, Monkey Flower, Cream-cup, Brodiaea, Prickly 
Phlox, California Poppy. 


Price, postage paid, 25 cents cach 


Brandywine Days 


A book of poems and essays, by John Russell Hayes, illus- 
trated from choice photographs by J. Carroll Hayes, and 
with frontispiece from a painting by Robert Shaw. ‘The book: 
is a Country Calendar, recording summer impressions of 
nature and children, and of farming operations and orchards- 
and old gardens, cattle and woodland, and stream-side ram- 
bles, and little studies of favorite books—with the picturesque: 
Brandywine in Chester County as a continual background.. 


O Memory, call back the hours 

Of childhood’s day among the flowers 
That grew in gardens sweet and old 
Beneath those skies of misty gold 
That made the summers seem divine 
In meadows by the Brandywine! 


Price, postage paid, $1.50 


In Memory of Whittier 


Issued late in the spring of 1910, Prof. Hayes’ “Jn Memory- 
of Whittier” is a charming tribute to the best-loved of our 
Quaker poets. "The book is daintily bound in boards and con- 
sists of forty-six pages of text with seventeen full-page cuts,. 
illustrating the places which Whittier knew and loved. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


Old Meeting Houses 


The mere fact that we have sold 1000 copies of Johm 
Russell Hayes’ Old Meeting-Houses would indicate the value 
and desirability of having a copy of this splendid book. It 
contains I00 pages and fifty cuts from photographs of the 
most prominent of our meeting-houses. 


Price, postage paid, $1.00 


Poems 


EDWARD HICKS STREETER TERRY. 


Among our young Friends who have shown literary ability 
of a high order is Edward Hicks Streeter Terry. We may 
count ourselves as being fortunate indeed to be able to pub- 
lish the little book of verse by him. The book measures. 
4% x 7 inches and contain 38 poems. It has been carefully 
printed and bound in gray-green boards. It contains 52 pages. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 


Lays of Quakerdom 


One of the much-prized books of the early 50’s was Rush 
Plumley’s Lays of Quakerdom, Originally issued in the old’ 
Knickerbocker magazine and couched in lofty, yet pleasing 
style, it had quite a vogue. It consisted of three poems, The 
Execution of Mary Dyer, The Visit of Mary Fisher to the 
Sultan Mahmoud II and James Parnell, the Quaker Proto- 
Martyr. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents 
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Events and Comments 


The Madero revolution in Mexico has 
subsidéd and Porfirio Diaz has been in- 
augurated President of the Republic for 
the eighth time. 


The English people are again busy 
electing a new Parliament. They do not 
have one day for balloting as we have 
in the United States but ‘different pre- 
cincts ballot on different days. Mean- 
while the country is in a high state of 
excitement. Some idea of the strenu- 
osity of the campaign can be gained 
from the following item dated, London, 
Twelfth month rst. It does not read 
altogether unlike some American cam- 
paign records: “Winston Spencer 
Churchill, the Home Secretary, displays 
untiring energy. He addressed several 
meetings at Dundee tonight and will 
deliver two speeches at Cheshire tomor- 
row. From there he will go by special 
train to Grimsby, where he will speak 
at midnight, replying to a speech which 
Mr. Balfour will make earlier in the 
evening. ‘T'o ascertain the nature of Mr. 
Balfour’s address special relays of motor 
cars will convey a verbatim report of this 
to the Home Secretary at Sheffield, en- 
abling him to study the address on the 
train. 

“After his speech at Grimsby, Mr. 
Churchill will return to Manchester, 
where he will speak on Saturday after- 
noon. He will go from there to Chester 
for another Liberal demonstration on 
Saturday night, a heavy twenty-four 
hour program.” 


The following item from The Con- 
gregationalist is suggestive: 

“University extension has gained rap- 
idly during the last. few years. The 
colleges and universities in Massachu- 
setts are arranging courses of study 
which’ can be followed in homes and re- 
mote communities, to be supplemented 
by lectures from university professors so 
that the advantages dnd honors of these 
institutions can be gained without regu- 
lar attendance in college classes. In 
many cases, also, colleges have estab- 
lished relations with high schools and 
academies, so that credits are given for 
work, which count in examinations for 
graduation and admission. Why may not 
work in Bible study and teacher train- 
ing, along lines laid out by colleges, also 
receive recognition by them? 
courses would be adopted by many Sun- 
day-schools. The opportunity to earn 
credits by thorough work would induce 
young men and women to continue in 
Sunday-school. The incentive to churches 
to raise the standards of work would 
be widely felt. Courses of ethical study 
now pursued. in the college might be 
taken up by adult classes in the Sunday- 
school with manifest advantage to so- 
ciety. Such a relation between the col- 
leges and the churches would benefit 
both and promote sound learning and 
real religion. ‘The college that offers 
such courses with a system of credits for 
Bible classes maintained by churches 
may lead in an important advance in the 
education of the nation. 


If you want to be well informed, take 
a paper. 1 
you some points.—University Life. 


Such . 


Even a paper of pins will give | 
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Calendar ’”’ series. 


with many backgrounds. 


Price, post-paid, 


The Life of Elizabeth Fry 
By GEORGIA KING LEWIS 
Is a charming biography of one of the most remarkable 
women of the 19th century. What Frances E. Willard was 
to the temperance cause of America, Elizabeth Fry was to 
prison reform in England. She was a member of a famous 
household, a sister of Joseph John Gurney. Incidentally it 
is an interesting sketch of Quaker life a century ago and 
a suggestive commentary on the sovial conditions. 
176 Pages, Cloth 

. $1.10 

2.30 


Price, post-paid, s 
The American Friend and this book, posfpatd, 


social order. 
328 pages, cloth, gilt top. 


Price, post-paid, 


A Quaker Experiment in Government 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS 
Sketches the early history of Pennsylvania and answers, 


from the historical standpoint, the question “Are Quaker 


Principles Applicable to Political Affairs.” The experi- 
ment was tried by William Penn and his people and the 
results are here given. It is the most thorough study of 
the subject yet published—readable and reliable. The 
work complete i in one volume, 612 pages, 41 illustrations, 


cloth. 
Price, post-paid, . . i e200 
The American Friend. and this hoe nose Paice. 2.85 


influence. 
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A Quaker Calendar for 1911 


Is the most attractive that has yet appeared in the ‘‘ Quaker 
It is artistic in every detail. 
is a smoke-tint, oak paper which will harmonize admirably 
The leaves are a dull cream, 
printed in Flemish brown, and are backed by a heavy 
mount, with a silk cord for hanging. On each of the twelve 
pages isa quaint illustration of Quaker life. : 


The cover 
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The Quaker in the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Is a review of Friends in public life. 
spiritual travail have been the popular themes of Friendly 
literature; but this book deals with the Quaker as a member 
of society, and tells what has been his contribution to the 
The work contains fourteen historical illustra- 


tions, some of which have never before been published. 
Price, $1.50, net. 
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Twenty Years at Hull House 
By JANE ADDAMS 
Is the autobiography of a leader in social settlement work. 
The author tells of her early impressions, of her school days, 
of the beginning of Hull House, of its growth and its present 
For anyone who is interested in social problems 
Twenty Years at Hull House will be of more than ordinary 


. interest. 462 pages, 12 half-tone and 51 pen-sketched 
“  jllustrations, artistically bound in cloth, gilt top. Price 
$2.50, net. : 
Price, post-paid, d . $2.68 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
; “That they all may be one.” 


‘WoL. XVII. 


QUAKERISM A RELIGION OF LIFE.* 


Our Quakerism must be nothing short of a religion 
of life, a real experiment in the application, the 
reproduction, of Christ’s religion. Neither form 
nor the absence of form, neither creed nor the absence 
of creed, will avail, but a kind of life which is 
divinely begotten, inspired and fed from within. It 
is not “views” that are wanted, but the evidence 
that in the hush of our meetings we find a living 
God; that in our human tasks, divine streams of 
grace are raining into our lives and currents of 
spiritual energy are coursing through our deeds and 
purposes. And, withal, we must go to our day’s 
work with sunlight on our faces. 

Let those who work the muck-rake for sensational 
mews or for commercial literature have a monopoly 
of “seeing yellow”; we must, like the seer of Patmos, 
do our work with a vision of the rainbow round the 
throne of God, a vision of hope and promise every 
time we look up, with a bloom-furnaced faith in the 
inexhaustible assets of God and the ultimate triumph 
of the Spirit. “I saw,” 
Quakerism, ‘“‘that there was an ocean of darkness 
and death; but an infinite ocean of light and love 
flowed over the ocean of darkness. In this I saw 
the infinite love of God.” Nothing can overwhelm 
a man with a vision lke that. 

Let us stop assuming that the great days of Quaker- 
ism were in the seventeenth century, and that we 
are a tiny remnant left behind to chronicle the story 
of spent fires and dead issues. The great days of 
Quakerism are to be in the twentieth century. This 
is the best “dispensation” that ever was, the best 
era that has yet dawned. The momentous question 
is: Shall we quit ourselves like men and do, in the 
high spirit of early Friends, the work of this age ? 

' Let us once more raise the white banner for a 
genuine spiritual religion—a religion which finds a 
present God and has the power of first-hand experi- 
ence of Him; a religion which sees a possible son of 
God in every person about us and which sends us 
‘out with holy fervor to bring many sons to glory; 
a religion which takes up the burden of the world’s 
suffering and carries refreshing and gladness into 
darkened homes and cramped lives everywhere; a 


*Taken from the first “Swarthmore lecture,” by Rufus M. Jones. 
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says the first prophet of | 


No. 49 


religion not confined to the narrow area of a church 
building, but permeating the entire community and 
making for the transformation of the State into a 
holy commonwealth; a religion not personified in a 
priest or pastor, but embodied and exhibited in a fel- 
lowship of saints, a congregation of ministering 
members. 

On one day of Easter week each year, multitudes 
of Eastern Christians throng the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, to wait for the descent of fire 
from Heaven. They crowd about with eager faces 
and with genuine faith that the miracle will be 
Within, by the empty tomb, stands a priest 
Again and again he 


granted. 
with an unliglited torch. 
thrusts it into an opening in the tomb, and draws 
Suddenly, as he pulls it forth 
Those crowding 
Instantly 


it out still unlighted. 
once more, it kindles into flame. 
about believe that it is actual divine fire. 
every man in the crowd nearby rushes with his torch 


‘and kindles it from the priest’s torch, and they in 


turn pass the flame on to light the torches of those 
about them; and then each man with his lighted 
torch starts running to kindle the torches of those 
who remained behind in the city and field, until 
the light has spread throughout the land. 

My figure is taken from a religion in which super- 
stition plays a great part, and one feels afraid that 
the way of lighting that first torch would hardly bear 
investigation ;. but, nevertheless, this great Eastern 
pageant of Jerusalem suggests a method which will 
work in spreading a true religion and a genuine 
divine fire. Instead of going to the empty tomb, we 
must go to the living Christ who triumphed over 
the tomb, and instead of lighting a physical torch, 
we must have our own spirits kindled to burning 
passion by His presence in us, till “the love of 
Christ constrains us,’ and then, with unveiled faces 
reflecting, as from a mirror, the glory of the Lord, 
we can make men see and believe in the Christ who is 
transforming us by the Spirit of the Lord. 


A REVIEW OF YEARLY MEETING REPORTS 

Reports from most of the yearly meetings for 1910 
reveal an increase in attendance over last year. The 
report from New England tells of the formation of 
a Young People’s Fellowship the preceding year for 
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the purpose of aiding the Society, and adds: 
“Through the agency of this group, the yearly meet- 
ing has more young people in attendance this year 
than for many previous years.” The Christian 
Endeavor Union at California Yearly Meeting was 
especially well attended, every local society being 
represented. Philadelphia also records a growing 
interest among its younger members. 


Two of the yearly meetings met in new quarters— 
Canada Yearly Meeting for the first time at the new 
Pickering College, while New York Yearly Meéting 
convened at Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake, thus 
bringing its sessions within reach of many Friends 
in western New York who had never before been at a 
yearly meeting. New England Yearly Meeting 
made a special provision for carrying the inspiration 
of its annual gathering to all its subordinate meet- 
ings by appointing delegates to visit every congrega- 
tion not represented. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting arranged for the 
construction of a new meeting-house. It appropri- 
ated $5,000, which, with a like amount from New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, is to be used in erecting 
a building on the Guilford College campus. Oregon 
Yearly. Meeting changed its date from the latter 
part of Seventh month to Sixth month, immediately 
following commencement at Pacific College. Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, which’ convened early in Ninth 
month this year, decided to return to its old custom 
of meeting in Tenth month. Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
which for the past few years has met at various 
places, decided to make Damascus its permanent 
home until 1913, when the centennial of the yearly 
meeting will be held in Mt. Pleasant, where the 
first Ohio Yearly Meeting was held. 

A conference on Church work was held in con- 
nection with three yearly meetings, thus bringing to 
their gatherings able speakers who would not other- 
wise have attended. In line with this work, Canada 
Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight took up 
a formal discussion of the ‘Responsibility of Min- 
isters and Elders to the Church.” It is the custom 
of this meeting each year to definitely consider some 
practical subject. North Carolina makes special 
mention of its institutes for training Bible school 
teachers. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting adopted a revised 
discipline, which went into effect the first of Seventh 
month; while Baltimore Yearly Meeting added a 
note to its discipline providing that in case a local 
meeting on Ministry and Oversight of necessity 
failed to appoint representatives to the quarterly 


meeting, the monthly meeting may appoint such dele- 
gates. Western Yearly Meeting adopted a new plan 
for pastoral administration, as presented last week; 
and Indiana gave its Evangelistic and Church Exten- 
sion Committee more authority and jurisdiction. 
Under its new rules, no congregation can dismiss its - 
pastor contrary to the advice of the committee. 

New York and Nebraska Yearly Meetings ap- 
pointed new general evangelistic superintendents ; 
and Baltimore for the first time starts the year with 
a field secretary. There was a very strong feeling 
in California Yearly Meeting that a return to its 
former plan of having a general evangelistic super- 
intendent would be advisable, but the meeting finally 
decided to leave the responsibility of this work for 
another year upon the quarterly meeting superin- 
tendents and committees. California has a small 
“donation fund” for the help of new and weak meet- 
ings, and a “loan fund” to aid in erecting meeting- 
houses .and improving church property. Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting also made plans for-starting such 
a fund, and efforts are being put forth to secure 
$10,000 for this purpose. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting raised the tuition at 
Westtown Boarding School a year ago, and the school, 
which usually reports a deficit, this year indicated 
a small gain. Oak Grove Seminary and Moses 
Brown School informed New England Yearly Meet- 
ing that their tuition must be raised or their endow- 
ments increased. Agricultural departments are new 
features at Nebraska Central College and Oakwood 
Seminary. The Academy at Damascus, Ohio, was 
discontinued, leaving Ohio Yearly Meeting without 
a denominational school. The Christian Workers” 
Training School, Cleveland, however, is controlled 
by Ohio Friends. Kansas Yearly Meeting was. 
informed that one of its members had donated’ 
$25,000 to Friends University in memory of his. 
deceased wife; and Wilmington College was promised’ 
$15,000 on condition that $30,000 be raised before: 
the first of the year. There was genuine rejoicing 
at Oregon Yearly Meeting over the recent raising 
of $30,000 for the erection of a new college building. 
In practically all of the western yearly meetings, 
emphasis was laid on the struggle of our denomina- 
tional colleges to maintain their efficiency while 
competing with State institutions. 

A peculiar and interesting feature of the yearly 
meetings this year was the decline in the number of 
Canada, North Carolina, Wil- 
mington and Ohio reported more visitors than they 
did last year, but all the other yearly meetings show 


visiting Friends. 
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a considerable decrease. Last year, Kansas had six- 
teen visitors, this year, four; New York, fourteen 
last year, this year, three; Nebraska, eleven, last, 


against three, this; and so on through the list. In| 


spite of the fact that two English Friends, Arthur 
and Eliza F. Dann, have been counted among the 


visitors at eight yearly meetings (while no English | 


Friends were visiting in this country last year), the 
grand total for the two years stands: 139 for 1909, 
and 100 for 1910, a decrease of nearly 30 per cent. 
This count does not include Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting 


2, which recognizes no visiting Friends. 


college purposes. The interior of the building was 
unfinished, and the whole work thus far had been 
carried on mostly by members of another religious 
denomination, who had planned with great-hearted 
enthusiasm, but found themselves unable to finance 
their high ideals. 

Friends, though comparatively few in number, 
true to their instinct and training in a ‘friendly 
attitude toward education,” came forward and, under 
the leadership of John Henry Douglas, then a resi- 
dent minister of the community, took up a work 
that was to bless not only their own children, but 
the generations that were to follow. By earnest 
effort the sum of $20,000 was raised, the property 
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WILMINGTON COLLEGE. 


BY ELLEN C. WRIGHT. 


Just forty years ago there came to the Friends of 
southwestern Ohio 


A tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

They made the venture, and, with stout hearts, 
-sailed out into an enterprise that, while it has brought 
manifold priceless returns, has, nevertheless, meant 
-eontinued toil and sacrifice. 


These Friends constituted the three quarterly 
meetings of Fairfield, Center and Miami, at that 
time a part of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The center 
-of the community is the town of Wilmington, Ohio, 
midway between the cities of Cincinnati and Colum- 
‘bus. In this town, in the year 1870, there went 
to sale a beautiful campus of 15 acres, on which 
‘had been erected a commodious building adapted to 


purchased, the building finished and equipped, and 
school was opened in the spring of 1871. 


Louis A. and Huldah Hoag Estes, whose contri- 
bution to college “campustry” has already been 
alluded to in these columns, and whose marriage had 
been accomplished some thirty years before in a 
classroom at Earlham, were called as first president 
and matron of the new institution. They brought 
scholarly training and Christian culture, and, with 
three assistants, constituted the first faculty. They 
did substantial work and laid a solid foundation for 
the structure that was to be built upon it. But as 
they saw how much economy and sacrifice were 
needed for the future, they felt that the work must 
fall upon younger shoulders, and after three years of 
service, these pioneers resigned their places and 
retired to their home in Westfield, Ind. 


Benjamin Trueblood, now of Boston, and famous 
for his invaluable services in the world’s peace 
movement, having at that time just graduated from 
Earlham College, was chosen as president. With a 
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band of youthful assistants, he brought to the work 
the elements most needed to tide the school over one 
of its most critical periods. The work of building 
was begun, and South Hall, a residence hall for 
boys, was erected by voluntary subscriptions. The 
faculty was entirely new, and for five years did excel- 
lent work , when the opportunity for a wider field 
of service called President Trueblood away, and the 
leadership fell upon David W. Dennis, another 
Earlhamite. He, with his gifted wife, Mattie C. 
Dennis, brought vim and energy and fine teaching 
ability to the task. For two years they gave unspar- 
ingly of their best energy to the school and sent it 


NEW SCIENCE BUILDING—WILMINGTON COLLEGE. 


forth upon a longer period of prosperity than it had 
before known. 

James B. Unthank was called to the chief place at 
the close of the Dennis administration. He had 
come to Wilmington as a fellow alumnus with 
Benjamin Trueblood. He had therefore been a 
valued teacher in the institution for seven years, 
and had a full understanding of its needs when he 
assumed the responsibilities of president. For nearly 
a quarter of a century the best part of his hfe was 
given to the interests of the college and his hand 
guided through a period of steady, healthy growth. 
Improvements were made in library, museum, labora- 
tory, heating, lighting, ete. An astronomical observa- 
tory was*built, which contains an excellent 1314-inch 
reflecting telescope. Also a gymnasium was erected, 
mainly through the efforts of students. In 1884 an 
endowment fund of $25,000 was secured by the 
earnest work of Jonathan Bailey. The will of 
Dr. Milton Todhunter left $8,500, and the bequest 
of Annie E. Terrell, $1,000. These, with a sum 
in charge of the alumni association, brought the 
amount of productive securities to about $60,000, not 
including the original cost of the plant. 

In 1892 Wilmington Yearly Meeting was estab- 
lished, consisting at first of the three quarterly meet- 
ings above named. Later, by annexation, Friends- 
ville Quarterly Meeting, East Tennessee, formerly 
a part of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, became a 
part of Wilmington Yearly Meeting. 


The establishment of the yearly meeting gave @ 
great impetus to the cause of education. It fosters- 
the school, whose reflex action is felt in every depart- 
ment of Church work. Its beautiful and commodi- 
ous auditorium is used for all convenient college 
purposes, and adds much to the equipment of the 
grounds. 

Albert J. Brown was called from the position of 
pastor in the city of Indianapolis at the close of the 
Unthank administration, in 1903, to take the place 
ot chief executive, and bravely has he been carrying 
forward the work entrusted to him. He has main- 
tained and broadened the standing of the school and 
contributed largely to the material equipment. To 
the endowment fund has been added, by popular sub- 
scription, $25,000. The productive securities have 
been increased by bequest, of Israel Terrell, $1,000; 
by Irena Hunnicutt, $2,500; by Katherine Compton, 
as an annuity, $2,000; by Chloe Welch, in litigation, 
$1,000. A girls’ dormitory has been purchased for 
$4,000. The grounds and buildings have been 
improved by a popular subscription of $5,000. Six 
thousand square feet of cement walk have been laid. 
A porte cochere to entrance of the main building has. — 
recently been constructed, besides a new stadium and: 
grandstand on the grounds for athletic purposes. A. 
beautiful and skilfully arranged new Science Hall, 
too, is now in use, of which it has been said, by those- 
who are in a position to know, that there is no build- 
ing in the State better adapted to the purposes of 
scientific study. 

These are but material equipments, yet they make 
possible that greater work which touches life and’ 
character by turning youthful thoughts to highest 
incentives. The school was founded for the purpose 
of promoting Christian education, and its atmos- 
phere has always been positively religious. Many 
students testify that their lives have been profoundly 
affected by coming in contact with the influences. 
here to be met. From the first, too, a high grade 
of teaching, and consequently of scholarship, has 
been maintained, as is witnessed by the standing 
of those who have graduated, and who rank well with 
those of other institutions of the same grade. The 
members of the alumni now number 2538, a roll that 
is increasing much more rapidly in recent years. 
Like the graduates of other colleges, they have gone 
to all the points of the compass in the great variety 
of their callings, carrying with them the principles. 
received in the most impressionable period of their 
lives. Some of them are in positions of trust im 
the employ of the Government. One is in the 
Geodetic and Coast Survey Service and at present 
located in the Philippine Islands. Another is in 
charge of astronomical observations in Santiago, 
Chile. One has been for several years a missionary 
in the island of Cuba, and speaks the Spanish lan-- 
guage with as much freedom as her native English. 
On8 has studied abroad for years, and is the author- 
of several well-received books. Another has visited’ ' 
most of the countries of Europe in pursuit of his: 
calling, and has photographed the Pope of Rome im 
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his own apartments, the only Protestant who has done 
so. Several are inventors, and one of these has 
attracted the attention of Great Britain, France and 
Japan in his contributions to the inventions of the 
age. Several have become ministers of the Gospel; 
more have become teachers. A number, increasing 
each year, are called to a place in the staff of instruc- 
tors in other Friends schools. An increasing num- 


ber also continue their education in the higher 
institutions of learning. There are lawyers, mer- 


chants, mechanies, farmers, electricians, civil engi- 
neers, housekeepers and home-makers, all of whom 
have ‘been blessed for their lfe-work by their stay 
for a time under the healthy moral and _ religious 
influences of their Alma Mater. Nor does fas take 
account of the multitude of young people who have 
remained for a shorter time in the same uplifting 
environment. 

The blessing of God has rested upon the enter- 
prise from the very beginning, and to those who 
have watched the peat and development of the 
entire work and contrasted with it what must have 
been the result had the open door been neglected, 


MEETING AUDITORIUM. . 


YEARLY 


the view is almost overwhelming. The inducements 
are mighty to press on with the work at whatever 
cost. The attention of Christian workers has been 
called repeatedly in the past few years to a warning 
in regard to a tendency of the times that cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. The State takes the child 
at the beginning of his education and keeps him till 
he comes forth from the high school. It takes him 
again into its universities for the culmination of his 
training. This leaves but a limited period of three 
or, at most, four years between. the high school and 
fhe university for that “guarded religious education” 

for which Friends have ever stood. It is acknowl- 
edged on every hand that no institution can, so well 
as “the denominational college, do this work of train- 
ing in the knowledge that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth,” and that the true perspective of life must be 
taken with the things that are eternal in view. 
Millionaires are endowing schools that are destitute 


of special religious training, and making an aristoc- 
racy of education that is crowding to the wall all 
denominational colleges. This is happening, too, at 
a time when they are most needed to counteract the 
spirit of materialism and commercialism and skepti- 
cism attendant upon the changed and ever changing 
conditions that belong to a period of unparalleled 
growth and prosperity in material resources. Friends ~ 
colleges everywhere should rally to the increase of 
their funds for endowment, for better salaried 
instructors and for pensions for retired teachers of 
long service. Surely no cause can more powerfully 
appeal to those who are looking about for the best 
place to invest means, either by gift in the present 
or by bequest that will car ry on the great work long 
after they have left the scenes of earth. 

A short time ago, Albert I. Bailey, a member of 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting and of Wilmington con- 
gregation, offered a gift of $15,000 to the college on 
condition that $30,000 additional be pledged and 
secured against First month 1, 1911, for the purpose 
of liquidating the debts and adding to the endowment 
fund. This is a most generous offer, and the only 
course for the College Board was to accept the proposi- 
tion and appeal once more to the generosity of 
themselves and all the friends of the institution. If 
our fathers sacrificed much to institute and carry 
on the work thus far, we must not dishonor their 
efforts by allowing ourselves to be stranded in the 
shallows and miseries of a narrowed and obstructed 
voyage. When these lines meet the eyes of those 
within our own borders, or those beyond, let it be 
with the consciousness that God has placed us here 
and now along with other Friends colleges, and that 
perchance we have “come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this.” 

This is another great opportunity that has come to 
Wilmington, College, and much depends upon the out- 
come of the effort. President Albert J. Brown is 
now in the midst of this campaign to secure the 
requisite sum. His energy and zeal and faith are 
being tested to the full. When we look back over 
the way in which we have been led in the providence 
of God, we realize that we are again at a crisis, as 
at the beginning, for 


On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves 
Or lose our ventures. 


Wilmington, Ohio. ee 
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ATTENDANCE OF YEARLY MEETINGS. 


BY CHAS. F. COFFIN. 


When Indiana Yearly Meeting was first opened, 
in 1821, the country was new, the roads bad, build- 
ings poor, and’ but few of the comforts existed which 
we now enjoy. Friends had come into the State 
from different sections rapidly, and there were Tange 
neighborhoods of them. 

When yearly meeting time came, it was an occa- 
sion of great interest to them, as they had but little 
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variety in their lives, and they attended almost 
en masse. ‘The consequence was that the meetings 
were very large and continued so for many years, 
the attendance averaging probably from 2,000 to 
3,000; but as time advanced and there were many 
other objects to attract the attention of Friends, the 
meetings became much smaller and were composed 
principally of a class of persons who were interested 
in the business. 

While at the clerks’ table, I made a careful esti- 
mate of the average attendance of men on business 
days, as follows: 1878, 459; 1879, 500; 1880, 550; 
1881, 610; 1883, 550. There were quite as many 
women as men in attendance. 

It was my privilege to attend Indiana Yearly 
Meeting again in 1910. I did not make a careful 
count then, but.should think the attendance of both 
men and women was not larger than that of men 
alone in the above account. 

Western Yearly Meeting had something of a simi- 
lar experience for many years after it was first 
established. The large house was filled to overflow- 
ing, and large portions of the time the aisles were 
standing full of men. Recently, as I understand, 
one-half of the house is quite sufficient to acecommo- 
date them. I do not think that this decline in the 
members in attending yearly meetings arises from 
any lack of interest in the work of the Church, but 
rather from the circumstances which surround the 
people. 

For a steady, reliable attendance, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is the largest. I attended it in 1890 
and found both apartments of the church building 
full, and they continued to be so during the whole 
week. This arose probably in part from the fact 
that members live within near access of Philadelphia 
and that they were trained from earliest life to the 
habit of attending all meetings of the Society. 

Chicago, Ill. 


4 [For Tue American Frienp.] 
BLOOD FEUDS. 


BY A. ROSENBERGER. 


Cities of refuge were ancient and somewhat 
awkward, though necessary, devices for meeting con- 
ditions in a semi-barbarous state in the Hebrew 
nation. Traces of the same are found among the 
American Indians and doubtless among other primi- 
tive peoples also. Tribal life’ was such that it 
became incumbent upon the surviving members to 
avenge the death of any of their number, even though 
it were the result of accident. The avenger of 
blood was sure to start in hot haste upon his mur- 
derous mission and to pursue it to the bitter end, 
and it was therefore necessary for the unfortunate 
slayer to run with alacrity toward some sacred place 
of safety if he would make his escape before the 
scorching breath of the adversary was upon him. 
Consequently, in the most accessible places, with the 
best ‘roads leading to them, were located six cities of 
refuge, three upon either side of the Jordan, to 
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which the unfortunate man-slayer might flee for 
safety and be sure of a fair trial. 

That the days of the blood feud have not wholly 
passed is evidenced by the following rather recent 
manifestations of its violent nature. An intelligent 
and wide-awake dragoman, in conducting a large 
party of tourists to Hebron, found his party imposed 
upon by certain rude persons. After three times 
giving warning, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, he shot one of the intruders, though not mortally, 
and now the avenger is on the watch, making it 
unsafe for him ever to visit that city again. He had 
great difficulty in effecting his escape at the time. 

The provocation in the above case was, perhaps, 
so great as to take it somewhat out of the blood 
feud category, but the following is a clear-cut repre- 
sentative of the class: A young man was riding 
rather rapidly along a street in Ramallah when, 
unexpectedly, a boy, dodging in front of the horse, 
was trampled upon and mortally wounded. A money 
consideration was given the family of the boy who 
was thus accidentally killed, but, notwithstanding 
this, it is still quite unsafe for the young man or 
his near relatives again to appear in Ramallah. 

A missionary was making ready for a Gospel 
journey to some villages. While completing his 
preparations, a native was engaged to hold his horse, 
which, becoming fractious, broke away and ran down 
the street. Another native, in trying to catch the 
horse, was killed. Thereby a man was lost to the 
tribe, though through no fault of the missionary, 
and yet it was a loss not to be lightly passed over. 
Quite a sum of money was required in lieu thereof 
at the time, to which a present is added annually. 
Notwithstanding all this compensation, the mission- 
ary does not know the day nor hour when, by deadly 
bullet or sharp dagger, his life may be taken to 
further satisfy the cruel law of blood feuds. 

A strife sprang up between two men over a bride. 
One, in a moment of passion, slew the other. The 
mother of the slain man kept saying to one of her 
sons: “That man who killed your brother, lives, 
while your poor brother is dead.” The oft-repeated 
suggestion of the mother brought on a state of des- 
peration that caused him to take the life of a member 
of the other tribe. Sentences of death were passed 
upon both of the murderers, which have recently 
been commuted to imprisonment for life. As a 
result of this feud, two men are incarcerated in 
Oriental dungeons for life and two are in their 
eraves. 

The story should naturally end here, but under 
present conditions the cruel code is not yet satis- 
fied. The imprisoned man has a son, too young yet 
to become a sacrifice, over whose head the avenging 
sword must hang until his hour has come to be made 
a victim. How dreadful is the doom that over- 
shadows his young life! Is it worth the living, with 
such a heavy mortgage upon it almost from its 
dawn? What a tragic weight rests upon his mind! ~ 
As he goes to his daily toil and feels the thrill of 
growing life within, he would almost of choice for- 
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ever turn backward the dial and stop all progress 
toward manhood’s glorious estate and remain dwarfed 
in mind and body. <A few days ago the grandfather, 
trembling with age, brought this seemingly doomed 
‘boy to the training home and begged. us to enter 
him as a pupil, which we willingly did. We hope 
to give him such an education as will enable him to 
leave the village of his birth and follow some useful 
and profitable vocation, far removed from the pres- 
ence of the vigilant and relentless avenger, and 
thereby deprive the blood feud of its intended vic- 
tim. We often say to ourselves, as we witness these 
manifestations of a dreadful custom: “Shall the sword 
devour forever ?” . 
Ramallah, Palestine. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A STUDY OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


BY WM. OC. ALLEN. 


During the past few months I have made personal 
calls on people who should be interested in the cause 
of international peace. I visited educators, clergy- 
men, newspaper men and some business men and 
bankers in the different cities where I happened to 
be. As a result, I have come to some general con- 
clusions. People desire to see an international police 
force established and disarmament effected about in 
the following order: First are the lawyers. Prob- 
ably they magnify their office, but this is accompanied 
by a clear protest against the crudeness and bestiality 
of war in comparison with judicial procedure in the 
settlement of international disputes. Next—if not 
on the same level—we find educators. The higher 
the moral and intellectual faculties are trained, the 

broader are the sympathies and the larger is the 
willingness to accept the new dispensation of Jesus 
Christ as the underlying hope of civilization. Then, 
in another group, follow physicians, who commonly 
feel that their calling is to save men’s lives, not to 
destroy. With them are great bankers—those not 
engaged in placing Government loans. With them 
also can be classed great merchants and manufac- 
turers, excepting such as are in the business of pro- 
viding armaments and munitions of war. Most of 
the above are intelligent pacifists and are not timid 
in the expression of their convictions on the subject. 
Less likely to agree with them, or to frankly admit 
the sinfulness of preparing for or engaging in mutual 
slaughter, is the “man on the street’? and working 
men—excepting Socialists, who are all peace men. 
After the working population—considered as a 
group—follow those who do not see so far, the 
smaller bankers and business men. Included in this 


latter group, almost at the end of the list, is the- 


_elergy. It is remarkable that other professional and 
educated men appear to have a far higher percentage 
of individuals with modern thought regarding this 
matter than do the ministers of the Gospel. But 
there are many notable exceptions. No doubt if 
every pulpit in Christendom would vigorously 
denounce the cowardice of armed peace and the 


devilish nature of war, as a system, with all its train 
of moral and financial evils, it would soon be abol- 
ished from Christian lands. . 

When the clergy bodily swings into line, all will 
be well. I have faith to believe that in the not 
distant future they will do so. Human passions on 
one hand, and apathy on the other, must everywhere 
finally yield to the triumphant advance of Jesus 
Christ. 

Redlands, Cal. 


FRIENDS BY THE WAY. 
BY LUCIA M. LOVELL. 

Speaking of incidents of railway travel, I am 
reminded of something that occurred when I was 
returning from California a few years since. 

My friend and I had changed cars at Denver, leav- 
ing there in the early evening on a C. R. IL. & P. 
train for Chicago. When we arrived at Moore’s 
Junction our train was held there a long time. To 
our inquiries we were told: ‘Waiting for a train 
from the West, and it, too, is delayed.” At last it 
came, puffing and snorting and tearing along, and 
relieved the tension somewhat, as we were interested 
in watching the passengers come aboard our train. 
It seemed as though they would never all find seats 
and get settled for the night; but as everything, both 
pleasant and unpleasant, comes to an end, so did the 
hurry and bustle. 

Silence reigned a while, until a terrific electrical 
storm burst upon us. We could hear the thunder 
above the roar of our heavy train, and when the wind 
and rain struck us with full force, we were all more 
or less anxious. 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock we approached the 
Platte River. The engine and some of the cars 
went onto the bridge very slowly and carefully, and 
finally came to a full stop. We looked out of our 
windows and saw and heard the mad waters beneath 
us rushing and plunging along as though there may 
have been a cloudburst near by. Naturally we were 
troubled and wondered “What next?’ We soon 
knew, for our train was surely backing off the bridge. 
It looked dangerous, and doubtless was so, but we 
were soon on terra firma, although it didn’t seem 
very firm to us. We were stationary at any rate, 
for not a wheel turned that night. None of the 
passengers knew why, and all we could do was to 
be patient and wait for the morning light. We slept 
some, for nature, ever kind, will find means to restore 
our weary bodies and minds. 

Toward morning my attention was attracted to an 
elderly woman, who passed by me, going to the tank 
for a drink of water. She was the picture of dis- 
tress. I noticed that she frequently brushed the 
tears from her eyes. She came back and, the seat 
opposite ours being vacant, she languidly dropped 
into it. A few moments later a young woman came 
from the rear of the car, took the same seat, laid her 
head on the older woman’s shoulder and sobbed 
piteously. 
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My heart went out to them in a great wave of 
sympathy. I arose, approached them, and said: 
“Pardon me, dear friends, are either of you sick, or 
are you in trouble? Can I be of service to you in 
any way?’ The elder woman burst into tears, and 
replied: “O yes, we are in deepest trouble. My 
son, the husband of this httle woman, is in the 
baggage-car. We are taking him home for burial.” 

“Where is your home ?” 

“Tn Cincinnati. My son lived in Golden, Colo- 
rado. His wife wired us to come, as our boy was 
very sick. We started in a few hours. He was 
living when we reached his home.. He knew us, but 
lived only a short time. If you have never passed 
through a sorrow like this you can form no adequate 
idea of it.” 

“Are you two traveling alone ?” 

“No; my husband and poor little grandson are a 
few seats back, trying to sleep.” Here sobs choked 
her utterance. 

She was very pale and much exhausted. I sug- 
gested that they try to get some sleep before the other 
passengers began to move about. I secured some 
cushions, arranged them so that they could be more 
comfortable, and they were soon quiet. The sover- 
eign balm of sympathy had been poured into their 
hearts and they became calm. Forgetfulness came 
to them in an hour’s sleep. They awakened rested 
and refreshed, but their pale, sad faces were painful 
to behold. 

By this time most of the passengers were awakened 
and began to talk of breakfast. There was no dining- 
ear on the train and no place to secure hot coffee. 
We got out our lunch-boxes, arranged the food as 
temptingly as possible on our wooden, plates, and 
invited our friends to dine with us. They thought 
it would be nice to all eat together, so one of them 
went back for their lunch. The man and little boy 
joined us, and a very fair meal was-eaten by each 
of us. 

Our train began to puff and tremble, and very 
slowly to move over the bridge. We crossed safely 
and as we traveled ofiward we learned why we had 
been delayed all night. There was a washout a short 
distance beyond the bridge, and as soon as it was 
repaired we were permitted to move. All the 
streams were swollen, and fields mostly under water, 
but the day was bright and beautiful. 

My friend and I were glad and happy because we 
were homeward bound. We tried to impart some 
of our cheerfulness to our sorrowing companions. 
We talked with them and helped them in every way 
possible. Some time during the day my friend took 
a seat with the younger woman, while the elder one 
came to sit with me. 

She told me all about her son’s sickness and death 
and their getting ready to start on the sad homeward 
trip. 

She said: ‘You have been so good to us, I want 
to know your name and where you live.” 

“My name is Adams; my native State is Ohio, 


and we are going home, after an absence of two 
years in California.” 

“Our names are Miller. Mrs. Adams, have you 
ever lost any of your family ?” 

“Tl have lost all on earth I loved best except my 
two sons. God has been very merciful to me im 
sparing their lives; but husband, father, mother, 
brothers and sisters all have crossed to the other 
shore, and I am ‘the last leaf on the tree.’ ” 

“Then you, too, know what sorrow is. It makes- 
a bond of sympathy between us. We can the better 
feel for others’ woes when we have endured them. 
ourselves.” 

“Turn to the world a shining face 
There are sad hearts everywhere; 

The smile that you give may help someone to live, 
May help somebody’s burdens to bear. 

Turn to the world a courage brave, 
There is someone you may inspire, 


When your own heart fails, and your courage fails, 
You can turn for your strength still higher.” 


—The Zion’s Watchman. 


Mankind is divisible into two classes—the workers 
and the drones. But someone has suggested a triple 
division—into workers, shirkers and jerkers. There® 
are many who will not do any work at all; others. 
who will not do anything but work, and still others- 
who work when the whim strikes them, and then: 
only spasmodically—by fits and starts. 
has some of these “jerkers” in his congregation, who- 
take hold with violent zeal at times, only to let go 
suddenly before long. A jerker may be better tham 
a shirker, but a steady worker is best of all—The 
Examiner. 


As we come to know ourselves through and through, 
we come to see ourselves more as God sees us, andl 
then we catch some little glimpse of His designs with 
us, how each ordering of His Providence, each check. 
to our desires, each failure of our hopes, is just fitted’ 
for us.—H. B. Pusey. 


Correspondence 


To tHE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Permit me herewith to hand over my thanks to thee for- 
giving to thy readers the article in a recent issue by Stella 
Frances Jenkins—“The Church of the Future.” No; I think 
it is the duty, the privilege, of our membership to know more- 
or less—something—of the history, biography, experiences- 
and trials of the founders of Quakerism; but is not the organ- 
ization of round-table studies making the study of Quaker-- 
ism paramount to every other study a doubtful extreme? 

Salvation is the great need of the world. Will the diligent- 
study of Quakerism equip us to strike more effective blows- 
at the sins of our day and generation? When Paul ex— 
horted Timothy to study that he might “show himself ap- 
proved unto God,” did he mean that he should study Quaker- 
ism? No; a hundred times no! Study what, then? Study 
Christology. The more we know experimentally of the ful- 
ness, the redemptive power of Jesus, the dimmer will grow 
denominational boundary lines, race lines, color lines, and’ 
the lower will grow the walls of partition, which serve rather- 
to scatter, than to unite. No power in all this big universe- 
of ours so unites the hearts of believers as does baptism witha 
the Holy Ghost. 

E. B. MenDENHALLN 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Every pastoral ~ 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


A Teachers’ Training Class has been organized at High 
Point, N. C., for Bible study, Nine members are enrolled. 


Raymond S. Holding recently held missionary meetings at 
Darlington and Sugar Plains, Ind. 


A recent letter from Fairmount, Ind., states that the academy 
there “is witnessing a most prosperous year.” 


The cemetery fence at Marlborough, N. C., has been repaired 
and repainted, greatly improving the appearance of the place. 


George C. Levering, Winchester, Ind., has been secured to 
lead in a series of meetings to be held at Penn College which 
were to begin the 6th inst. ; 


At Thorntown Quarterly Meeting held at Darlington, Ind., 
‘the 26th ult., Solomon Woodard, Yearly Meeting Superinten- 
dent of Temperance, presented that subject. 

President M. Carey Thomas last week attended as a delegate 
from Bryn Mawr College, the opening of the new buildings 
of the Union Theological Seminary in New York. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting met at Science Hill, N. C., the 
26th ult. The preaching and exhortations were more con- 
servative than usual. Albert Peele and Eli Reece were the 
visiting Friends in attendance. Eli Reece gave an instructive 
talk on missions. 


Sceva B. Laughlin, who is now principal of the high school 
at Larchwood, Iowa, feels his isolation from Friends. In a 
recent letter he says: “I thoroughly believe Friends ought to 
study up more on their history, especially those in the West and 
I am hoping to get school work among Friends.” 

Fred E. Smith is now located in Fountain City as pastor in 
both the Fountain City, Ind., and New Garden congregations. 
He has entered upon the work with earnestness and zest, and is 
meeting with the most hearty approval and sympathy from the 
congregations and communities. 

West Grove Quarterly Meeting was held at West Grove, 
Ind., the 26th and 27th ult. It was a time of great blessing. 
Frederick Cope, pastor at Noblesville, Ind. was present on 
Seventh-day and preached. Josephine Hockett, pastor in 
three meetings in the quarter, preached Sabbath morning. It 
was a wonderful meeting with much conviction. 

Two of the monthly meetings were represented at Sterling 
Quarterly Meeting which met at Calvary, Barton County. 
Kans., the 26th ult. One session was given to the missionary 
cause and one to Christian Endeavor. On First-day the 27th, 
Susan F. Wilcox, pastor at Sterling, Kans., preached an excep- 
tionally powerful sermon. Robert C. Smith was also present, 
but there were no visiting ministers in attendance. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at New Garden, 
Ind., the 25th, 26th, and 27th ult. Levi Johnson, Leavenworth, 
Kans., and Chris Hinshaw, Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Ind., 
were favored with helpful service. The principal items of 
business were the consideration of reports and minutes coming 
down from the yearly meeting and the taking of a collection 
for evangelistic work. : 

TL. Abel and Isaac Ellis were present and eave uplifting 
messages at Platte Valley Quarterly Meeting, held at Pleasant 
Hill, Neb., the roth and 20th ult. The order of holding the 
quarterly meeting was changed. The quarterly meeting for 
Eleventh month will be held next year at Central City instead 
of Pleasant Hill; and the quarterly meeting in Eighth month 
at Pleasant Hill; in Second month at North Loup; and in Fifth 
month at Alda, Neb. 


The total enrollment for the fall term at Earlham College 
is now 436. Of this number, 186 are residents of Richmond and 
222 of Wayne County; in which Richmond is located. Thirty- 
six counties in Indiana are represented by a total of 365. The 
other 71 come from 14 other States of the Union. Ohio ranks 


next to Indiana with 32 students, Illinois is next with 14, and 
New York next with 13. There are 160 freshmen and 52 
seniors. The total number of Friends is 165. 


An effort was made to increase missionary offerings in 
Kokomo Quarterly Meeting (Western Yearly Meeting) which. 
held its recent session the 26th ult. Contributions to this cause 
from this quarterly meeting average forty-four cents per mem- 
ber. It is now proposed to increase this contribution to $1.00 
per member, making the total contribution from this quarterly 
meeting, $1,300. 

Lorenzo Tice, Salem, Ind., was present and delivered a dis- 
course on “The Church that Converts Men.” 


Winchester Quarterly Meeting was held on the 18th and 19th 
ult. Charles E. Tebbetts, the only visiting minister present, 
attended the meeting on Ministry and Oversight on Sixth-day, 
and the regular session of the quarterly meeting on Seventh- 
day; he also attended the Sabbath-morning meeting, and gave 
good service at each of the three sessions. 

One member from each monthly meeting was appointed to 
solicit funds to assist in the furnishing of the dormitory at 
Southland College. 


Alpheus Trueblood, who has recently taken up pastoral work 
in Whitewater meeting, writes from Richmond, Ind., concern- 
ing a former notice which appeared in our columns: ‘“White- 
water meeting instead of being ‘near Richmond’ as you 
stated in this week’s issue is one of the four Friends meetings 
in the city. A single word sometimes makes a very wrong 
impression with those who do not understand. We are now 
settled in one of the growing suburbs of Richmond in our own 
home. My wife is much improved in health, which makes it 
possible for us to take regular pastoral work again.” 


Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting held Eleventh month 12th and” 
13th, was favored with the presence of George G. Williams, 
Anna R. Williams and Orlando Williams. George Williams 
spoke on Seventh and First-day. A letter was read from» 
David Tatum, a veteran minister of Western Yearly Meeting. 
Two subjects claimed the attention of the meeting: “How 
to conduct a monthly meeting where but four attend,” and’ 
“How much to use attenders who are not members.” On 
First-day Anna R. Williams spoke to the children. , 


Through the courtesy of its friends, Westtown Boarding 
School has been favored with some minor improvements. A 
committee of the Old Scholars’ Association recently enclosed? 
with sash the girls’ west porch, leaving the south end open. 
This will protect the girls who are studying in the fresh air,. 
and it will also make a sun parlor for general use. 

The class of 1910 has constructed a foot-bridge over the 
depression between the south woods and the dairy house which» 
at times carries a stream of water. The bridge is built of 
stone laid in cement and is of neat design. 


Fourth-day evening, the 30th ult., Philadelphia Friends met 
at 12th Street Meeting House in a conference on Bible SchooF 
work. Margaret Reeve, Germantown, discussed methods of 
teaching children from seven to thirteen years of age. Naomfr 
Pennock, Lansdowne, told how she used the Junior Bible- 
published by the Bible Study Union. D. Robert Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, gave an account of how he had kept in touch 
with his class during the summer by taking them upon walks- 
into the country. Several other Friends took part in the dis- 
cussion, after which tea was served. 


Anyone having friends in western Pennsylvania, Maryland or- 
Virginia who are not connected with Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, would confer a favor by sending their name and address- 
to L. Oscar Moon, 712 Linwood Avenue, Tuxedo Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Friends who are moving to this territory would also con- 
fer a favor if they would send their names and new addresses. 
L. Oscar Moon is now serving as Field Secretary for Balti— 
more Yearly Meeting, and he wishes to come in touch with 
all Friends and ex-Friends who are located within his territory. 


Eastern Quarterly Meeting at Piney Woods, N. C., the 26th 
ult., was favored with the presence of Stephen S. Myrick, 
Greensboro, N. C.; David and Addie Coppock, Rich Square, 
N. C.; Elizabeth Miller, Wilmington, Ohio, and Julia S. White,. 
New Garden, N. C. The clerks were re-appointed for another 
year. A conference was held on Sixth-day evening on the 
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subject of peace and arbitration led by Addie Coppock, followe 
by Stephen S. Myrick and others. : 

The same evening a conference on peace and arbitration was 
sheld at Belvidere and at Up River on Second and Third-day 
following. 

The proposition of building a small cottage for the sojourning 
minister at Rich Square was brought before the meeting and 
met with a favorable response. About $85 was collected and 
subscribed in the face of the meeting. 


Mary S. Vore, Amistad, New Mexico, writes: “You do not 
often hear from Plains Monthly Meeting, one of the newest 
meetings of the West. We are a little group brought here 
in search of homes, and in many cases for the health of some 
members of families. A meeting was established nearly three 
years ago through the agency of John Griffin and family. A 
house was built which is used for school and meeting also. 
We have two resident ministers who reside on homesteads. 
Henry M. Vore and Waldo F. Brown, the former being chosen 
as pastor. Services of church and sabbath-school are full of 
interest. We have been much favored in the last few months 
with visits from Friends from a distance. Parker Moon from 
‘Carthage, Mo., and the Evangelistic Superintendent from 
Fowler Quarterly Meeting, Kans., of which we are a part, 
and we should be glad if others were called this way. 

“The country is new and undeveloped but we have great 
thopes for the future.” 


A correspondent from Newberg, Oregon, writes: “We 
have a number of organized classes in our Bible school, one 
of which, a class of young men is studying Quaker history 
and getting very much interested in it and we hope this may 
open the way for a Round Table in the near future. 

“We are at present in the midst of a revival meeting which is 
deepening the spiritual life of the church and reaching a 
number of the unconverted. Harry Hays, Georgetown, IIl., 
is the evangelist, and he will hold a number of other meetings 
in the yearly meeting under the care of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Evangelistic Committee. 

“Work on our new college building is progressing nicely, the 
weather until the past week has been favorable and we are very 
hopeful of getting it under roof before the settled rains come, 
so that the work can then go on, the walls are now well nigh 
-completed.” 


The Friends orchestra of Winchester Bible School has com- 
pleted arrangements for a course of four lectures to be given 
at the Friends meeting house by some of the best popular 
lecturers in Indiana. The course began the 2d inst. with a 


lecture by Prof. Elbert Russell on “Jesus of Nazareth.” ‘The - 


second number by Prof. D. W. Dennis to be given on the 
‘oth inst. will be an illustrated lecture on “Birds,’given with the 
aid of the stereopticon. Third on the list will be Levi T. 
Pennington, pastor of South Eighth Street Friends Church at 
Richmond. His subject is “Whose Son?” He comes First 
month 6th. 

The course will be closed on First month 27th, by Prof. 
Dennis in his illustrated lecture on “Aviation.” 

A Bible study training class, has been organized under the 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor Society, which meets each 
First-day evening and occupies the first half hour of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Service. It is proving to be both interesting and 
helpful. 

The meeting at Fall River, Mass., recently passed and pre- 
sented to their retiring pastor the following memorial : 

“T.. Oscar Moon, our esteemed pastor for the last three years, 
has since removed from our city to become General Secretary 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

“We wish to express our sincere appreciation of his labors 
of love and sympathy among us. 

“He has helped, strengthened and encouraged our members, 
and by his preaching has inspired us to more earnest, practical 
Christian living. 

“Fe has been active in the religious life of the city, and we 
feel that our loss is shared by many in the community in the 
departure of a good pastor, a keen sympathizer, and a warm 
friend. 

“We earnestly desire that God’s richest blessing may rest 
and abide with him in his larger field of service.” 


Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting met the 26th ult, at New 
Sharon, Iowa. . Prof. Clarence M. Case, of Penn College, 
preached from the 11th chapter of Hebrews. The interests of 
the Jamaica Mission were presented by Anna M. Farr and 


offerings amounting to $52.30 were taken to aid the boys’ 
training school there. 

At the request of Grinnell Monthly Meeting, the quarterly 
meeting will be held at Grinnell, lowa, on the fourth Seventh- 
day in Second month next. The quarterly meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight will meet at 9 A. M. on that date. The subject 
“Our Duty to the Outlying Fields,’ was discussed at the meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight. Much interest was manifested. - 
local meetings on Ministry and Oversight were recommended 
to consider the needs in their localities and to devise mearis to 
meet these needs. ‘They were directed to report three months 
hence, the means employed and the results obtained. 


A dispatch from Washington, D. C., says: “William C. 
Dennis, Richmond, Ind., formerly assistant solicitor of the 
United States State Department, has returned from The Hague 
where he acted as agent for the State Department in adjusting 
the claims of the Orinoco Steamship Company against the 
government of Venezuela, was complimented by Secretary 
Knox for the efficient manner in which he handled the Ameri- 
can interests. 

“Mr. Dennis has been appointed agent for the United States 
in the settlement of the boundary question with Mexico, involv- 
ing the title to the Chamizal tract near El Paso in the Rio 
Grande. : 

“The land, about 600 acres in area, is: valuable and a part 
of the city of El Paso. The question of sovereign title between 
the United States and Mexico arose out of the change of the 
course of the Rio Grande River, by which land, once recognized 
as United States soil, was thrown to the Mexican side of the 
Rio Grande channel. 

“Mr. Dennis, accompanied by Mrs. Dennis, will probably go 
to Richmond to visit during the holidays with his father, Prof. 
Dennis of Earlham College.” 


MARRIED. 


Roouet-Picxert.—At Fremont, Iowa, Eleventh month 15, 
1910, Ida M. Pickett and Homer A. Roquet. 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—At Eliot, Me., Eleventh month 15, toro, Martin L. 
Allen, aged eighty years. The deceased: was a life-long mem- 
ber of Friends. 


Branson.—At his home, Drexel Hill, Pa., Eleventh month 
I, 1910, Joseph H. Branson, aged nearly sixty-four years. A 
valued minister and member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing. : 


CuHarLes.—Near Williamsburg, Ind. Eleventh month 25, 
1910, Wilson Charles, aged eighty-one years. The deceased 
was a birth-right Friend, faithful in his religious service. 


Epmunpson.—At her home, Salem, Oregon, Eleventh month 
23, 1910, Mary Isabella Edmundson in her sixty-seventh year. 
She was a life-long member of Friends and served Christ 
and the Church faithfully. 


FrencH.—At Damascus, Ohio, Eleventh month 22, I9gI0, 
Mary J. French, aged eighty-three years. She was the widow 
of Ezra French and mother of Dr. Isabella F. DeVol, of 
Friends’ Mission, Luh Hoh, China. ‘The deceased was a 
dere Christian, interested in all the advance work of the 
church. 


Hrarr.—At his home in Hamilton County, Ind., Eleventh 
month 17th, Charles Hiatt, son of John and Rebecca Hiatt in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was an elder in West Grove Meet- 
ing. Kind and hospitable, there is probably no place in West- 
érn Yearly Meeting where more ministers have been enter- 
tained than in his home. 


Scutt.—At Overbrook, Pa., Eleventh month 30, to10, Sarah 
Marshall Scull, widow of Edward L. Scull, aged sixty-five 
years. ‘The deceased was a member of Haverford Monthly 
Meeting. 


Swert.—At his home in Amesbury, Mass., Eighth month 1, 
1910. Peter F. Swett, aged nearly ninety years. He was for 
many years a member and Elder of Amesbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Tatzort.—At her home, Damascus, Ohio, Eleventh month 
18, 1910, Emily B. Talbott, wife of William Talbott in her 
seventy-fifth year. ‘The deceased was a life-long member of 
Friends, and was beloved by a large circle of friends. 


—_eT 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. TWELFTH MONTH 18, 
THE RESURRECTION. 


MATTHEW 28: 1-20. 


IQI0. 


For SpEcIAL Stupy.—Verses I-10, 19-20. 
GoipEN TeExt.—Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. Matt. 28: 20. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Twelfth month 12th. The resur- 


rection. Matt. 28: 1-20. 
Third-day. The empty tomb. John 20: 1-10. 
Fourth-day. Glad hearts. John 20: 11-20, 
Fifth-day. Paul’s declaration. Acts 13: 
26-3 


ir. ; 
Sixth-day. Seen by many. 
Seventh-day. 
Cor, 15: 12-26. 
First-day. 


Fe Cope 54) 5-05 
Fruit of the resurrection. 1 


Rey. 


Time.—The first day of the week fol- 
lowing the Passover. 
Place—(1) A garden near the city, 


Alive. forevermore. I: 9-18. 


but outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
Exact site not determined. (2) ‘The 
Mount of Olives. 

Parallel passages—Mark 16: 1-20; 
Luke 23:56; 24:12. Read Luke 24: 
13-43. 


The narratives of the four Gospels 
should be carefully read. While there 
are, with our present knowledge, dif- 
ferences which cannot be harmonized, 
they all agree on the essential fact of 
the Resurrection. “No one professes to 
know at what hour or in what manner 
the Resurrection took place; but when 
the first visitors arrived at the place 
early on the morning of the first day 
of the week, the tomb was empty.” That 
the disciples believed that Christ was 
raised from the dead is unquestionable. 
This fact was the basis of their preach- 
ing; because of it they became changed 
men; no persecution or fear of death 
could shake this belief; because of their 
belief in a risen, living Christ they be- 
came earnest, fearl less, unwearied mis- 
sionaries. Christianity is built on the 
conviction of the disciples that Jesus 
who was crucified had risen from the 
dead and was seated in glory at the 
Father’s right hand. It is hard to see 
how we should have ever heard of 
Jesus at all had it not been for this 
belief of the disciples. He would have 
been, in all probability, held as a great 
teacher, like Gamaliel or John the Bap- 
tist, but nothing more—there would 
have been little or no effort to proclaim 
the message. Indeed He would have 
been considered a failure, because He 
claimed to be the Messiah, and yet He 
perished as a common malefactor. Is it 
likely Jews would have carried on the 
teaching of such a one successfully? 

It is impossible to go into the proof 
that such a belief as the disciples held 
was true. It is sufficient to say that 
on no other hypothesis is it possible to 
account for Christianity. If it is said 
that the difficulties in accepting this fact 
are great, it may be answered, the diffi- 
culties against accepting are far, very 
far greater. It has been well said that 
“very harmonious evidence would for 
that very reason be suspicious. The 
divergencies are just the flaws which 
we might expect to find in faithful re- 
ports proceeding from independent wit- 
nesses.” 

1. “In the end.” Late. The Jews 
reckoned a day from sunset to sunset, 
but here it seems to be from sunrise to 
sunrise. “Mary Magdalene.” ‘There is 


little or no ground for thinking that she 
had ever been an immoral woman. “The 
other Mary.” ‘The mother of James the 
less and Joses. Matt. 27:56. Accord- 
ing to Mark there was also present 
Salome, probably the wife. of Zebedee 
and mother of James and John (Matt. 


27 ASOielOe see. — Marke says, “to 
anoint.” 

2-4. Matthew alone speaks of this 
earthquake. 

5. The account implies. that the 


earthquake and the Resurrection took 
place before the women arrived. 

6. “He is risen.” ‘The three Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, agree in using 
these words. “As he said.” Matt. 
DEO se 


7. “Quickly.” to change their sor- 


row and disappointment into joy. 
“Fear,” at what they had seen 
and heard ; “Soy,” because their Lord 


was “risen indeed.” 

o. “They showed their joy after the 
Oriental fashion.” 

10, A repetition of the angel’s 
sage. “My brethren.’ To whom does 
Jesus refer? those who were His 
“brethren according to the flesh,” or 
His disciples? Probably the latter. 
“There shall they see me.’ See Matt. 
26:32. According to the references in 
the Gospels, Acts and Epistles, Christ 
showed Himself eleven times during the 
forty days intervening between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. What 
was the character of His body, how He 
lived in the interval, what was His exact 
nature, is a mystery, and will probably 
remain so until the day when all shall 
be revealed and we “shall see as we are 
seen” and “know even as we are known.” 

Of the Ascension itself, except the 
few words in the supplement to Mark 
(16:19), Luke is the only evangelist 
who describes the scene (Luke 24:51; 
Acts 1:9), and he most fully in Acts. 

Paul, in his great chapter on the 
Resurrection, says, “Last of all he was 
seen of me.” (I Cor. 15:8.) 

19. “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations. baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and 


mes- 


Royal 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 
Distinctively a cream of 
tartar baking powder 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal grape 
cream of tartar. 


Pure, Healthful, Dependable 


of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
Amen.” R. V. This verse, so familiar 
as “the Great Commission,” needs little 


comment except as to the words, “bap- 


THE HAYDOCKS’ TESTIMONY 
BY L. C. WOOD. 


This is the sixth edition of a story 
dealing with the experiences of Friends 
during the civil war in America. The 
book has been slightly revised and well 
illustrated and is on sale at The Friends 
Book and Tract Com., 144 E. 2oth St., 
New York. Our late friend, John G. 
Whittier thus spoke of this tale when 
first issued: “I have read with much 
interest ‘The Haydock’s Testimony.’ It 
The 


is a graphic and well told story. 
power of Christian faith and love to 
overcome evil was never better exem- 
plified than by the patience and trust 


of these devoted men. The pdook should 
have wide circulation and I am sure it 
will when its interest and high moral 
purpose become known.’ 

This book has been translated into 
German by Count Bernotoff, and into - 
Italian by Dr, Gay. : 


FRIENDS BOOK & TRACT COM. 
144 E. 20TH STREET NEwseYoRK 


The Provident Life 2 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, - 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwarés 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T.. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dert. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offeer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
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tizing them into,” etc. Does this mean 
water baptism? Should the formula be 
used as here given? In regard to the 
latter of these questions, it. may be said 
that there is no record in the New Testa- 
ment of such a formula ever having 
been used. It is “into the name of the 
Lord Jesus,” or some such phrase, but 
never, “Father, Son and Holy Ghost (or 
Spirit).” It would seem clear that this 
formula was not considered positive 
command, and so cannot be considered 
binding. Of. course if those, who be- 
lieve that baptism is desirable like to 
use this formula, there can be no objec- 
tion. Did Christ command the outward 
rite? It is an interesting fact that the 
first church historian, Eusebius. (A. D. 
325), often quotes this verse, but uni- 
formly omits the word “baptizing.” It 
would seem clear that the text he used 
did not contain it. It is also the fact 
that the analogous verse in Mark 
(16:16) is found in the supplement to 
Mark, which does not occur in the two 
oldest manuscripts which we possess. 
There seems every reason for believing 
that the word was not in the original 
commission. Even if it was, to com- 
mand an outward rite is out of harmony 
with the teaching of Christ. That Paul 
did not understand this as a divine com- 
mand is very clear, because he says 
God sent him “not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel”. (1 Cor 1217). Tt 
he had believed it to be a divine com- 
mand, he certainly would have not said 
the above, for he claims to have the 
full commission of an apostle (Gal. 2: 
6-10). The apostles baptized because it 
was the recognized way to admit one 
into a new belief and association, just 
as John the Baptist practiced it, and 
others also. It was a custom, not an 
ordinance. 

20. “Teaching.” A never-ending duty 
and privilegé. “I am with you always.” 
“The comforting promise of the con- 
tinuous spiritual presence of the risen 
Lord, guiding, protecting and upholding 
them in their work.’ 


Christian Endeavor 


(Communications for this department 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 18, IQIO. 
IF WE REALLY LOVE JESUS. 
JOHN 14: 15-24. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRLCEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Twelfth month 12th. We shall 


study Him. Heb. 3:1; 2 Cor. 3: 18. 
Third-day. Imitate Him. Rom. 8: 29; Heb. 
I2: 1-3. 


Fourth-day. Serve Him. John 12:25, 26, 


Fifth-day. Feast with Him. Rey. 3: 20. 

Sixth-day. Suffer with Him. Acts 5: 41, 
Phil. 1: 29. 

Seventh-day. Reign with Him. 2 Tim. 2: 


a2; Rev. 22: 5. 


The world is slow to learn that love 
is the great instigator to action—that 
fear and necessity and routine accept- 
ance of drudge-work are wasteful and 
uneconomic as motives to performance, 
so that if parent or teacher or employer 
would secure the largest returns from 
those under them, it is a matter of 
wise investment to take the steps neces- 
sary to make the service willing and 
joyful, because somewhere beneath 
and back of it, love is found as a 
motive and as a solvent of the diffi- 
culties and a lubricant of the frictions. 


SA RRR A RRR RRR RRS 
BRANDYWINE DAYS 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


“By silver Brandywine’s Arcadian stream’’ 


It is hard for the writer to keep within the bounds of respect- 


able catalog making in writing of “Brandywine Days,” 


so thoroughly 


has the book impressed him as being literature of the very highest 


sort;—as such possibly it needs no praise. 


He can only say that he 


believes that it isa book that would be highly prized where nature and 
the classics are loved. The book consists of 230 pages and contains 


23 


illustrations of the historic Brandywine and the surrounding 


country, and is beautifully printedand tastefully bound in cloth with 


uncut edges. 


It is a record of a vacation spent on an old farm on 


the Brandywine in Chester Co. and of the many country scenes 
and pleasant places there found and to any Chester Countian will be 
welcomed for portraying with rich and expressive word-painting the 
many moods of the country round about and its birds, flowers, etc. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.50 


Send Orders to 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, 


1010 Cherry St., 


Phila. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
Write for booklet and list 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH Anpv JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 
Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited Fad 


BELL PHONE 


» tended for a relief fund. 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


WANTED—Young men fitted for Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary work, who will take up Community 
work oa New England Villages. Address, 
8. G , care of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch Se Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. Wixson, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
f one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Mosas W. 
Kircuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


8, 1910.] 


God is love, and man, created in His 
likeness, confesses and declares his 
similitude by loving. Love is a natural 
motion and will find its expression in 
<one direction or another. Jesus’ knowl- 
edge of us makes Him ‘invite us to 
center our love on Him to the exclusion 
“of all else, for service is according to 
Move. The rich young ruler whose heart 
‘was set on his great possessions was 
‘bidden to sell them, that the tendrils 
‘might unwind and twine about Him 
-whom he should henceforth follow. The 
disciples had to leave their means of 
livelihood and of gain that they might 
become fishers of men “in Christ’s 
-stead.” Not all are so called, for all 
sare not assigned to the same sorts of 
-duty, but all are called to love Jesus 
-and to hold all else as but means to that 
-greater end. 

The child loves her doll; the boy, his 
«dog, and the parent, his child, and in 
seach the love is worth much to the one 
-who loves, but in none is it a love that 
carries up by an attraction to a recog- 
nized superior. Love to Jesus gives us 
-an incentive toward the growth of a 
ilife patterned after His because we 
admire His excellencies, which are our 
model, while His victory over sin incites 
‘us to an imitation of. His rules of life, 
that we, too, may become “more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us.” 
We consider Him, we look to Him, we 
take Him as an example, and strive to 
follow in His steps. 

But the supreme test is fixed by our 
Lord Himself: “If ye love me, ve will 
keep my commandments.” Admiration 
or a cultured imitation, or a cloistered 
contemplation of the life and character 
of Jesus will not answer as proof of 
love to Him, since it is “he that hath 
My commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth Me.” ‘The need of 
the world for a Saviour is what impelled 
_ the Son to empty Himself of the 

celestial glory and to take upon Himself 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin. 
The one work that He accounted worth 
while was the saving of sinful men from 
the ruin of sin into the redeemed new- 
ness of life, and His commandments to 
us are two, to love one another as He 
loved us, and to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. If we love Him, we are 
keeping these commandments. 


NOTICE. 


After Twelfth month 1, rI910, until 
Fourth month 25, ror1, the post office 
address of William Trueblood, treasurer 
of the Evangelistic Pastoral Home Mis- 
sion and Church Extension Committee 
of Western Yearly Meeting will be St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


Schmile, und die verld schmiles’ mit 
you, 3 
Laff, und die verld vill roar, 
Howl, und die verld vill leaf you,- 
Und nefer come back any more, 
For all of us couldn’t ben hansome, 
Nor all of us vear goot cloes, 
But a schmile vas not expensive, 
- Und cofers a verld of woes.— 


University Life, 


She: “What are these magazine guns, 
anyhow ?” 

He: “Oh, I s’pose they are the weap- 
ons editors have to scare poets with.” 
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TO FRIENDS 
WE 
tracts, at $350 to $450 per acre. This 


$65 per acre. If this land is put into fruit 
acre in not more than five years. 


will make no mistake in buying here. 


opportunity of locating amongst Friends. 
benefit whatever from the sale of this land, 
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INTERESTED IN COLORADO 


have an option on 160 acre tract of fine fruit land that can be sold in 5 and 1o acre 


land is now all in alfalfa and yielding $50 to 
now it will be worth from $750 to $1,000 per 


Oscar E. Folger, the present pastor of the Friends 
Meeting near Grand Junction, writes: “I have investigated the different land propositions 
round here and can say that I think it the best in this section of the country.” 


Grand 


Junction is in the best fruit»section of Colorado and anyone interested in fruit farming 


It is also a most healthful climate and anyone 
seeking a higher altitude for the sake of their health will find this a most advantageous 
No person or persons will derive any financial 


it having been arranged that all commissions 


received therefrom shal] be devoted to the building of a Church and parsonage. 

All inquiries will be gladly answered on application to . 

: Frank W. Det, Supt. Nebraska Y. M., Central City, Neb. 
Or, Oscar E. Forcrr, Pastor Friends Church, Grand Junction, Colo. 


and Figs in Gulf Coast 
Country, Texas © 


Friends are invited to locate in the limits of. 
league City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
the orange and fig growing district. 


Small tracts of land forsale on easy payments: 


Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 


There is Money in Growing Oranges 


On improvec farms in Indiana, O and 
Oklahoma, netting tnvestor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
(Inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long .d suc- 
sessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


to 


There comes from the Biddle Press of 
Philadelphia “The Farm Calendar,” de- 
signed by Edward T. Biddle, with verses 
for each month by John Russell Hayes. 
The cover design shows a corn-field with 
a background, including stretches of water 
and foliage, the whole forming a pleasing 
ensemble. A page is given to each month, 
and for each there is a picture appro- 
priate to the season showing a farm scene, 
while the verse fits the period of the year. 
Design and text are printed on heavy, 


LELLLLLLAL EAE ERE 
THE FARM CALENDAR FOR 1911 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


John Russell Hayes is both by in- 
heritance and personal taste especially 
qualified to write a Farm Calendar 
and the many favorable comments on 
the 1910 edition has encouraged us to 
get out another edition for 1911. 
This calendar is beautifully printed 
on dark sepia paper and bound witha 
cover consisting of a cornfield in two 
colors,and contains 12 leaves with an 
appropriate picture and verse for each 
day in the month. 

To those who, like the writer, re- 
member the pleasant days spent on 
the old farm in their youth and equal- 
ly to those who are so fortunate as 


be living now on the farm, this 


calendar will serve to bring back 
many of the happy days of the past. 


COMMENDATION 


smoke-tinted paper, which gives a soft 
effect and which will harmonize admir- 
ably with many backgrounds. Russell 
Hayes, who contributes the verse, is the 
librarian of Swarthmore College, while 
Mr. Biddle, the designer, is the head of 
the publishing house that brings out the 
calendar. So there is a personal touch 
about the publication that gives it distinc- 
tion as well as individuality. It will help 
bring back many pleasant memories of 
country days.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c 
9 EG 9G 0 DO FO IO IO IG FG FG 0 FO FO 0 FO TO GG GB FO OOD 


“DENG Orders (0 THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 
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Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engrav- 
ings made from wash drawings 
Two Friends in Gallery—Men 7. Haverford Meeting 

Two Friends in Gallery—Women House 

On the Way to Meeting—Group 8, The Bride 

The Quilting Party 9. Exhortation 

Knitting ro. Mother and Children 
Birmingham Meeting House 11. Historic Philadeiphia 


(The set of 11, postpaid, 30 cents.) 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
By mail, add tc for each lot of five cards or less 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert Street =iet Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR A FREE CONSCIENCE 
BY L, C. WOOD. 


This is a new and well illustrated 
edition of a well told tale of persecu- 
tion rife among Quakers in their early 
rise in England. ‘Truly has it been said 
that only one from among their own 
number can reproduce the peculiar at- 
mosphere pervading this earnest people, 
and that this has been done many who 
have read the book have testified. Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, London, England, men- 
tions this feature and also says “It is 
a most interesting book. The writer’s 
intimate knowledge of old London is 
truly marvelous. The story is vividly 
told and should have wide circulation.” 
The London plague and fire, both fore- 
told by Friends, is graphically related, 
while Patty’s and Polly’s adventures 
with persecutors and Kings hold atten- 
tion to the end. 

For sale at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F TONES 6 = ate 
TINE CUTS: NW. Cow 10°" & ARCH 
COLOR WORK ~ FEHILADEL PHIA, 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sis, 
PHILADELPHIA 


{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


TELEPHONES ) Keystone, kace 70-09 


Williams. , 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 


Asa 8. Wine, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 

L. HontiryeswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 

Ricwarp J. Wuite, 10 South St., Baltimore, 
Md., Treasurer. 

Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Auzert F.. N. Hampreton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Apvpison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 

Joun H. Jounson, Richmond, Ind. 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR for 1911 


Ja 4 8 4 A A 


This year the Quaker Calendar is: 


of the same general character and 
size as the first issue (1908). It 


consists of twelve leaves, however, 


instead of six leaves as before (one 
leaf to each month) and we have 
used six of the old pictures which 
were so popular in the first issue and 
have also had made six new pictures 
by a new artist who is considered 


very successful with this class of 
work. The pictures are full of 


character and are intended to be ac- 


curate in their depiction of Quaker 
life. 


Commendation. 


FRIEND. BIDDLE: 


The sample Quaker calendar was re- 
ceived yesterday, and many thanks for 
same. Enclosed please find one dollar, for 
which please send one calendar to Mrs. 
Charles F. Cloud, ro2 Jacboy St., Norris- 


town, and one to my address, 1044 Greem: 


St. 
Price, postage paid, 50c 


The Wild-flower Calendar 


Sweaving 
Stax 


KEOAOLSAECAAEOOLHERLOOSTE 


The Wild-flower Calendar is a 
most beautiful calendar. It consists 
of two heavy mounts with a beantiful 
reproduction in three colors of one of 


our well-known wild-flowers (from-. 


water color drawings) tipped on the 
mounts and a small calendar fastened. 
to the bottom as indicated in the cut. 
There are twelve different wild-flow- 
ers to choose from, and they are all 
reproduced in their natural colors by 
the famous Ives’ three-color photo-- 
graphic process than which there can 
be nothing more true to the actual 
colors of the flowers themselves. The 
wild-flowers are as follows: Scarlet 
Bugler, Shooting Star, Wild Helio- 
trope, Mariposa Tulip, Wild Pansy,. 
Indian Paint-brush, Owl’s Clover,. 
Monkey Flower, Cream-cup, Brodi- 
aea, Prickly Phlox, California Poppy. 

In ordering please be sure to indi- 
cate the particular wild-flower you 
wish. Otherwise we will have to- 
send you whatever we may have in 
stock as the edition is limited. 


Price, postage paid, 25c 


Send o7ders (0 THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry St, Phila. 
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Events and Comments 


Thus far the elections in England 
have not changed the political com- 
plexion of Parliament. The government 
coalition, consisting of the Liberals, 
Nationals, and Laborites as opposed to 
the Unionists, is considerably in the 
majority. No one party, however, is 
in control. 


The census figures show that there 
are between ninety-one and ninety-two 
million people in the United States. 
According to our constitution after each 
census the House of Representatives 
shall decide on the number of people 
entitled to a representative. When this 
number is fixed the population of each 
State is divided by it and this fixes the 
number of representatives in Congress. 
At the last census every 194,000 people 
were entitled to a representative. This 
made the membership of the House 391. 
Since the population has increased to 
more than ninety-one million either the 
number of people entitled to a represen- 
tative must be increased, or the member- 
ship of the House will be too large for 
effttient work. If the representative 
unit be fixed at 220,000 the number of 
representatives will remain about as it 
is. If this change is made, it will work 
a hardship on the States whose popu- 
lation has not increased since the last 
census. Jowa, which has suffered an 
actual loss in population, and other of 
our agricultural States will be the losers. 


The worshippers at the Mother Church 
in Boston were shocked First-day the 
4th inst. by the announcement of their 
leader’s death. Mary Baker Glover 
Eddy had expired at her palatial home 
the previous evening. “After nearly a 
week of error,” explained one “official’’ 
report, the end came; “she had been in- 
disposed for about nine days,’ declared 
another; “it was what the doctors would 
probably call death from old age,” an 
official is reported as declaring; “pneu- 
monia,”’ said the physician called in 
obedience to law after the event. What- 
ever the cause of the circumstances, the 
noted Christian Science leader has now 
gone out of the realm of personal influ- 
ence upon her cult. Though uneducated, 
she proved herself a clever woman, and 
in spite of determined opposition has 
become during the past fifty years the 


spiritual oracle of myriads of well-to-do 
people. She shares with Joseph Smith 
the distinction of being the only Ameri- 
ean originator of a new world-wide 
religion. 


Some months ago a young American, 
Porter Charlton, and his actress wife 
were traveling in Italy, when suddenly 
they both disappeared from the hotel 
where they were stopping. Within a 
few weeks the body of the woman was 
taken from the nearby lake, and the 
husband was sought as the supposed 
murderer. He escaped to America, but 
was arrested in New York. Since then 
the Italian Government has been negoti- 
ating with our State Department for his 
extradition. It was the first time in 
recent years that an American citizen 
was asked to answer for a_ supposed 
crime in an Italian court. This gave 
our State Department an opportunity to 
ask for a like favor from Italy. Since 
the present treaty covering such cases 
became operative there have been a 
number of Italians commit crimes in 
this country and escape to their home- 
land. where they have been protected by 
their government. In vain have we 
asked for their return. This custom has 
obtained so long that it has virtually 
destroyed the reciprocal interpretation 
of the treaty, so that Secretary Knox 
has decided that it would not be morally 
right to deny extradition to Italy simply 
because we cannot have reciprocal privi- 
leges, and he has released Charlton for 
trial. 


The third conference of the ‘House 
of Governors,” after sessions at Frank- 
fort and Louisville, adjourned to meet 
next Ninth month at Spring Lake, N. J. 
One of the most interesting addresses 
was that of Governor-elect Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey. He discussed 
the nature of the new institution which 
is growing up before our eyes, asking 
whether the House of Governors is seek- 
ing to perform some quasi-constitutional 
function. Our institutional life, he said, 
need not confine itself to the processes 
defined in our constitution. It cannot. 
Life has proceeded out of those consti- 
tutions. Our life as a nation has waxed 
strong and abounded. It outruns con- 
stitutions: He explained that he did not 
mean that it runs counter to them or 
that it threatens to set them at naught, 
but simply that it transcends all forms 
and definitions, pressing on from age 
to age its own will, without asking how 
it is to adjust itself to formulas or to 
lawyers’ conceptions. It is fuller of 
mere energy than of careful thought for 
law. As various as it is boundless, it 
is impatient of the restraints of law and 
displays itself in ever new and varying 
fashion. “In brief we are setting up, 
outside the sphere of the Federal Con- 
gress, a new instrument of political life, 
national in its character, scope and in- 
tention, an instrument not of legislation 
but of opinion, exercising the authority 
of influence, not of law.” Dr. Wilson 
defined the problem of the “House of 
Governors.” It is, he said, to learn how 
to make our States efficient instruments 
wisely used in the regulation of eco- 
nomic conditions which have been or- 
ganized tipon a scale that is nation wide, 
no State being more than a part, and 
generally a small part of the territory 
they cover. It is the problem of railway 
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regulation and of the regulation of the 
many other vast corporations whose 
business spreads like a network over 
every part of the country. 


Doubtless the world cannot be made 
perfect by legislative enactment; but 
wise laws make it easier for the world 
to move toward perfection. Most of the 
interests which find it advantageous to 
maintain “agents” at Washington during 
congressional sessions are not concerned 
with making the world better; if they 
are not opposing its being made too 
good, they are at least seeking solely to 
further private or corporate  profit-. 
making. 

The right kind of “lobbying” is, how- 
ever, not only desirable but necessary. 
If anti-liquor legislation is proposed, 
paid liquor agents will be on hand to 
cajole or frighten congressmen into 
opposing it—and they are careful to 
pose as representatives of public senti- 
ment. In the absence of contrary testi- 
mony legislators are easily—sometimes 
too willingly—swayed by such influ- 
ences... The same situation appears 
whenever moral interests are in conflict 
with private greed. This is the justi- 
fication of the International Reform 
Bureau, and the Washington representa- 
tive of the Anti-Saloon League. 

There are now pending in Congress 
certain measures that will require a good 
deal of pushing if they are to be forced 
to enactment. Especially to be given 
attention are the Miller-Curtis bill, to 
stop interstate importations of liquors 
into prohibition territory; the Burkett 
Sims bill directed against telegraphic 
transmission of racetrack gambling in- 
formation, and the Smith bill penalizing 
interstate transportation of prize-fight 
pictures and descriptions. It is for the 
individual to make his voice heard 
where it will count—with his congress- 
man .and senator. The International 
Reform Bureau can help him in going 
about it, and reform organizations will 
keep agitation alive; but the expressions 
of 500 individual voters count for more 
with the legislator than the most em- 
phatic resolutions of an organization 
“speaking for” 10,000 persons. 
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TWO RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES. 


There are two quite different attitudes in religion, 
both of which can be found in almost any Christian 
‘denomination. Under the first type, religion is 
thought of primarily as a way of getting to Heaven 
after death. Under this aspect, religion is a means 
‘to an end. Baptism, for example, in the Roman 
Catholic Church is important not for any actual 
effect it has upon the soul, not because it makes 
the person a better person or a different person, but 
because it is required in the scheme of salvation— 
no baptism, no salvation. 

In Protestant churches other requirements have 
‘in large measure taken the place of sacramental 
baptism as necessities for salvation. There are 
certain definite things which must be done or certain 
-definite doctrines which must be believed, not because 
of their transforming and spiritualizing power over 
the life, but because they are required as part of 
‘the plan of salvation. 
-salvation—the privilege of sharing the life of bliss— 
is bound up with just those particular performances 
or with just those particular beliefs. The business 
of the Christian, then, is not to understand why, 
mot to explain and comprehend, but to do what is 
required as the necessary means to the supreme end 
in view. Under this conception and attitude the 
main funetion of a Church is to help individual 
‘souls to perform, in the right and efficacious way, 

. the things which are required in the plan of salvation. 
_ The other attitude is vastly different. Religion 
under this aspect ceases to be a scheme or plan; it 
is a way of living. It is no longer a means which 
the individual uses to gain a far-off end; it is life 
itself raised to its true height and power. Under 
this view nothing has any place in religion unless 
it ministers toward the transformation of the soul. 
Fastings and vigils, baptisms and sacramental meals, 
sacred doctrines and practices are not magical 
schemes which are efficacious in some mysterious and 
inscrutable way; if they have a place at all, it must 
be because they prove to be of spiritual use in pre- 
paring persons to live a heightened and more tri- 
umphant life. The aim is focused throughout not 
upon getting something as a far-off reward, but 
upon being a particular kind of person now and here. 


In some inscrutable way: 
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The worshiper, under this point of view, goes to 
meeting not because it will count in his favor on the 
Day of Judgment, but because he enjoys God and 
desires to grow higher and richer in his appreciation 
of Him. He prays not because prayer is commanded 
and is a means of winning favor; he prays for the 
same reason that he breathes, because he wants to 
draw upon the true sources of Life, by which his 
tiny being can support itself in trial and strain 
and ean rise to fuller strength and richer experience. 

The Church is no longer thought of as a mechanism 
for supplying sacramental means; it is thought of 
as the living group of fellow-believers, each one 
ministering to the common spiritual life of all the 
rest and all working together to bring as many per- 
sons as possible, at home and abroad, into the light, 
life and love of God and into spiritual efficiency as 
men and women. Every practice, every perform- 
ance, every feature of the Church is to be tested by 
the way in which it functions toward the transforma- 
tion and upbuilding of “saints,” to use St. Paul’s 


| great word. Finally, salvation itself is not thought 


of any longer as a title to a heaven after death; it 
is thought of as complete spiritual health, life, power 
and efficiency here and now. It is deliverance from 
sin and selfishness, which limit, hamper and spoil 
our lives for any world, and entrance upon a kind 
of life which sets us free from self-aims and sets us 
to living for God and His purposes by the compelling 
power of a new love. Over such life, partaking 
as it does of God and being fed from within by His 
Life, death has no sway nor power. Death is swal- 
lowed up of victory, and Heaven is only this vic- 
torious, triumphant life continued to its complete 
fulfilment. Now are we sons of God, only it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be! 

Those are two characteristic religious attitudes. 
Some have one and some have the other. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

“The year has been notable as witnessing the 
pacific settlement of two important international 
controversies before the Permanent Court of The 
Hague.” Thus President Taft opens his annual 


message to Congress. He then gives his reasons for 
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such a statement. The fisheries dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, which has been 
a-source of friction for ninety years, has been settled, 
the award being “‘satisfactory” not to one side only, 
but to “both parties.” And then, as if this were not 
reason enough, he continues: 

This arbitration is particularly noteworthy not only because 
of the eminently just results secured, but also because it is 
the first arbitration held under the general arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, and disposes of 
a controversy the settlement of which has resisted every other 
resource of diplomacy, 

Senator Elihu Root, chief counsel for the United 
States, is very justly complimented for his able 
handling of the case. The second controversy to 
~ which the President alludes is the Orinoco Steamship 
Co. claim against Venezuela, in which our fellow- 
member, William C. Dennis, was chief counsel. 
The significant feature of the award in this case 
is the recognition of “a number of important princi- 
ples making for a judicial attitude in the determin- 
ing of. international disputes.’ 

While our efforts to secure the limitation of arma- 
ments have met with but little success, it is gratifying 
to know that something is being done. 

Appreciating these enlightened tendencies of modern times, 
the Congress at its last session passed a law providing for the 
appointment of a commission of five members “to be appointed 
by the President of the United States to consider the expedi- 
ency of utilizing existing international agencies for the pur- 
pose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world 
by international agreement, and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international force for the preservation 
of universal peace, and to consider and report upon any other 
means to diminish the expenditures of government for mili- 
tary purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war.” 

I have not as yet made appointments to this commission 
because I have invited and am awaiting the expressions of 
foreign governments as to their willingness to co-operate with 
us in the appointment of similar commissions or representa- 
tives who would meet with our commissioners and by joint 
action seek to make their work effective. 

An assurance of prosperity is found in the vast 
agricultural resources of the country. This year’s 
products are estimated at $8,926,000,000, $305,- 
000,000 larger than last year. 
for the better is the cultivation of corn and other 


A notable change 


cereals in the South, where cotton was once the sole 
crop. The most reassuring fact in connection with 
agriculture, however, is the relative position of its 
products in the market. 

An interesting review of the results of an examination made 
by the department into statistics and prices, shows that on the 
average since 1891, farm products have increased in value 
72 per cent., while the things which the farmer buys for use 


have increased but 12 per cent., an indication that present 
conditions are favorable to the farming community. 


The message is void of any radical recommendation 


likely to affect business. The suggestion that a 
merchant marine be encouraged by mail subsidy or 


otherwise, that a new banking system be inaugurated, 


that the Interstate Commerce Commission be enabled 
to ascertain the valuation of railroads, and that the 
Tariff Board be made permanent are the chief items 
As presented, however, they 

The arguments advanced 
in favor of a permanent Tariff Commission are 


of commercial interest. 
are conservative reforms. 


especially convincing and the suggestions practical. 


The inquiries which the members of the Tariff Board made 
during the last summer into the methods pursued by other 
Governments with reference to the fixing of tariffs and the 
determination of their effect upon trade show that each Gov- 
ernment maintains an office or bureau, the officers and em- 
ployes of which have made their life work the study of tariff 
matters, of foreign and home prices and cost of articles im- 
ported, and the effect of the tariff upon trade, so that when- 
ever a change is thought to be necessary in the tariff law this 
office is the source of the most reliable information as to the 
propriety of the change and its effect. 

Whether or not the protective policy is to be continued and 
the degree of protection to be accorded to our home industries- 
are questions which the people must decide through their 
chosen representatives; but whatever policy is adopted, it is. 
clear that the necessary legislation should be based on arm 
impartial, thorough and continuous study of the facts. 


Much space is given to methods of administration, 
such as the need of greater economy, the abolition of 
useless navy yards, the simplification of procedure 
in law courts, the elimination of superfluous employes: 
in the executive departments and the introduction 
of improved machinery at the mints and government. 
shops. 


A few items from the postoffice department fairly: 


illustrate what is being done in other lines of execu- 
tive work. Last year it was estimated that $17,500,- 
000 would be necessary to meet the deficit in the 
department. 
business methods, however, this deficit was reduced 
to $6,000,000, and it is now estimated that the 
expenses of the postoffice department for the cur- 
rent year can’ be kept within its earnings. The 
extension of parcels post on rural delivery routes is: 
recommended, and an increase in the rate of carry- 
ing the advertising pages of magazines is suggested 
as a means of raising funds to meet the necessary 
increase In expense. 

The most significant feature of the message is its: 
recognition of the importance of law enforcement. 
Since the law-making branch of our Government 
is elected, it has become the business of politicians: 
to center public interest on proposed legislation rather 
than on the interpretation and enforcement of law 
after its enactment. It is not strange, therefore, 


Through the consistent application of | 
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that we as a people are more concerned in making 
good Jaws than in obeying them. President Taft 
would counteract this tendency. In speaking of 
legislation regulating corporations, Which was a chief 
item in his original administration program, he says: 
“We have reached a point where we can stop for a 
while and witness the vigorous execution of the laws 
on the statute books.” This, taken together with 
the emphasis placed upon our judicial methods, indi- 
-eates a wholesome quality in our executive. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Our dear friend, Sarah M. Scull, passed away 
peacefully at her home at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, 
on the 7th of this month. She had been in declining 
health for more than a year. The news of her 
departure will bring sorrow and regret to. many of 
our readers, for the circle of her friends was very 
wide. For a whole generation the home of Edward 
and Sarah Scull has been known throughout the 
limits of our Society for its large and genuine hos- 
pitality. Friends on the Master’s business were sure 
to find here rest and refreshment and all that a 
home means, and very many who read these words 
will be invaded with some happy memory of loving 
eare and household ministry enjoyed in this home. 
She was a devoted Christian and was deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare and progress of the Society of 
Friends. 


[For Te AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE FOREST. 
An Allegory. 


By ELLISON R. PURDY. 


Ye search the scriptures because ye think that in 


them ye have eternal life, and these are they which 
bear witness of me. John 5: 39. 
There was a great forest in the land of Mystery, 
in the land of the Mystery of Life. Some called 
it the Forest of Truth; some the Forest of Revela- 
tion; some called it the Forest of Sacred Writings, 
and others the Forest of Eternal Life. It was a 
forest with which no other forest could be compared. 


There were great trees whose majestic tops swept 


the blue skies. There were flowers that seemed to 
reflect at once the sweetest and best in the hearts 
-of those who looked at them, the glory of the sun- 
shine and the incomparable calm of the depths of 
the woodland. There were fruits and nuts conveni- 
ent for the needs of man. There were hidden 
treasures, yielding priceless wealth to reward the 
‘searcher, and herbs possessing marvelous medical 
properties. There were fountains of living water, 
attractive to the eye and refreshing to the thirsty 
soul, and an atmosphere toning and invigorating to 


those who breathed deeply, for the radio-active beams | forestry: against all others. 


of sunshine sifted down through the branches and 
mingled with the breezes from off the distant moun- 
tain tops—the peaks of Eternity—and all was per- 
vaded with an aroma from the leaves of certain 
trees, said to be for healing, and the perfume of 
the Rose of Sharon and the lily-of-the-valley. There 
were valleys so deep, so calm that inimitable peace 
seemed to have hovered there since the beginning of 
time. There were rugged climbs and rushing’ tor- 
rents and wild chasms challenging the latent heroism 
that hid itself in the bosom of humanity. 

Hlere, too, in this forest there were numberless 
pathways ever winding in and out with such charm- 
ing complexity that, though the traveler might visit 
every one of them in a lifetime, yet they formed 
combinations of such unending variety that every 
day he might take some new course and find some 
new attraction. 

Withal there lived in the depth of this forest a 
Teacher, who was also a great Physician and a 
mighty Seer, and whose footprints might be seen 
here and there throughout the forest by those whose 
eyes were keen. 

Some there were who never went to this forest 


_save to criticize it, and others who knew little of 


it, but, in their ignorance, adopted in wholesale 
the ideas of its critics. Some there were who were 
always praising the forest and who enrolled them- 
selves as regular visitors, but who, as a matter of 
fact, seldom entered within its boundaries. Others, 
with hasty steps, made short cuts across its corners 
as their duties seemed to lead them that way; while 
others would go into the forest and come out the 
delighted possessors of beautiful flowers and delicious 
fruits, yet, strange to say, it would be many days 
before they would go again. 

Some studied the forest much and gave many 
addresses and lectures about it. Some wrote books 
about it, until great libraries were formed, and these 
exceeded in number and value the books upon any 
other subject. 

Some painted pictures, others wrote songs, until 
it eame to be recognized that the forest was the 
greatest power in the world to stimulate and develop 
the talents of men, 

Some there were who spent much time in the 
forest and, studying long and diligently, became con- 
vineed that they had discovered the exact laws and 
systems governing every phenomenon of the forest, 
and these would often insist that others could find 
no true beauty or pleasure there, nor, indeed, had 
the right to any, until they first subseribed to these 
systems. These were followed by some who studied 
little for themselves, but simply adopted in full the 
systems of their leaders, and these were even more 
severe in their restrictions. 

Often the system makers and the system takers 


would go to the forest bent on proving their claims— 


with heavy hammers breaking the rocks, with rough 
fingers tearing the flowers, with sharp knives cutting 
the trees, that they might prove their theory of ° 
And so thoroughly was 
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this course followed that many could never really 
see the forest through their own eyes, but only 
through the eyes of another. And so it came about 
that multitudes were confused as to just what was in 
the forest and what was not. 

Among those who visited the forest, many failed 
to see the footprints or to find the Teacher who 
dwelt in the heart of the woods; and there were many 
unsatisfied hearts. They felt sometimes that the 
forest suggested many needs, and in suggesting, 
intensified them, but did not really satisfy, for, in 
spite of the beauty there, they longed for a beauty 
they could not sees and in the midst of fruits and 
nuts and herbs and treasures they were often hungry 
and sick and poor; and even while they walked 
through the Forest of Eternal Life, they perished by 
the wayside. 

But some who visited the great forest saw the 
footprints and followed them—traced them step by 
step until they were led to the Teacher and Seer, 
to Him who lived in the heart of the woods, away 
from those who had no eyes to see Him. Those who 
found the Teacher received from ‘Him the healing 
touch of life, and found that He was the one whom 


they had been seeking—the personal complement of. 


their own lives. Then as they went back and forth 
through the forest, it was with a new delight, for they 
made the wonderful discovery that every path, rightly 
followed, led to the Prince; that every flower or fern 
or tree or stone had something about it that made 
it a guiding post pointing to Him. 

And, more than that, they found that the forest 
got all its beauty and wealth from Him; that even 
those who never found the Teacher, never saw His 
face, if they carried any measure of value or pleasure 
from the forest, unconsciously received something 
from His hand. 

My allegory must be so plain and commonplace 
that I hesitate to interpret it. The forest is the 
Bible, the Book of Truth, the Book of Revelation, 
the Book of Life Eternal. 

Many who live close by are still great strangers 
to it. Some, out of their very ignorance, express 
only criticism, while others have only blindly assimi- 
lated the spirit of their leaders. Some praise the 
Bible much and read it little. Some take very short 
euts at morning devotions. Some find precious 
treasures there, but are tardy in returning for more. 
Some have reduced its messages to a system. Some 
are hammering and tearing and twisting to prove 

_ their systems; some blindly following and seeing 
little with their own eyes. Some scarcely see the 
Bible save through the eyes of good men long since 
dead. 

Wonderful as this Book is, many who come to its 
pages remain himgry and sick and poor and unsatis- 
fied. With this Book of Redemption in their hands, 
they are not being saved. 

.Life before them, they perish by the wayside. 

But many there are who find the footsteps in the 

‘ Bible that lead to Jesus Christ. And in finding 
Him, they find all that the Book stands for. They 


With this Book of Eternal 


discover, too, that all its pages point to Him; that: 
all its fragrance, all its beauty, all its wealth is due 
to Him, for the “Bible owes infinitely more to Jesus- 
Christ than He owes to the Bible.” These find that 
in Him are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and: 
knowledge for which this Book, this inexhaustible 
Forest of Revelation, stands. Such as these obey 
and prove the words of the Master when He said, 
“Ye search the scriptures because ye think that in: 
them ye have eternal life, and these are they which 
bear witness of me.” 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
BIG DIVIDENDS—SMALL INVESTMENT... 


BY T. M. ELLIOTT, SECRETARY OF THE CHINESE 
Y. M. C. A.. HONG KONG, CHINA. 


This is not a gold mine, real estate or rubber 
shares advertisement. It is an account of some of 
the observations of one who is more of a Quaker 
than aught else, made during a visit to the missiom 
work conducted by the Society of Friends in Nan- 
king and Luh Hoh. No one can see China even im 


HOME OF DR. DE VOL AND FAMILY, LUH HOH, 


a small part without being impressed with the magni-- 
tude of the country in natural resources, number of- 


| people, the inherent possibilities and the changes- 


which are taking place. The people are anxious to- 
make use of every advantage which these changes- 
are bringing within their reach. These new influ- 
ences are nowhere more in evidence than in the atti- 
tude the nation is taking toward woman, her place- 
in society and her education. » 

It is beyond my power to describe what I saw in: 
the girls’ school and in the nurses’ training school” 
in Nanking. The girls’ school, housed in a building 
that was formerly a dwelling for five or six people,. 
is, to say the least, more than crowded by the 55- 
students. Miss Butler told me they had accommoda-- 
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tions for only 50 girls, but that so many wanted to 
come that they took in five more. Where they kept 
them is more than I could see. The building would 
be more than. filled by 12 American girls, to say 
nothing of where they would put their trunks. The 
influence which this school is having on the lives 
of its students is a magnificent return on the invest- 
ment. 

It is worth a trip to China to go through the 
women’s hospital and: nurses’ training school. Here 
different lines of missionary work are in daily opera- 
tion: Educational—the nurses’ training school; 
evangelistic—everyone who is treated hears more or 
less of the fundamental principles of Christianity ; 
medical—people are healed of their diseases. The 
support which is being given to this by the Chinese 
themselves is a real encouragement. Another doc- 
tor and a nurse from home would make it possible 
for the hospital to be independent of financial help 


HOSPITAL—LUH HOH. 


from home except the salaries of the foreign doctors 
and nurses. 

The trip to Luh Hoh by launch is most interesting. 
Here is the opportunity for the Friends churches 
to make a real Quaker community—a city of more 
than 30,000 inhabitants in a district of 500,000 
population, where no other mission is in operation. 
The city wall is in the form of an ellipse. At one 
of the foci is Dr. DeVol’s home and hospital; at 
the other is the home of Miss Holme and Miss Wood 
and Mr. and Mrs. Williams, also the church, boys’ 
school and girls’ school. The work in Luh Hoh goes 
on at night as well as in the daytime. Saturday 
morning at 12.30 or, if you like, Friday night at 
12.30, Dr. DeVol went to perform the wedding cere- 
mony uniting two members of the Church. Satur- 
day morning before breakfast he went to the hospital ; 
while we were at breakfast he was called there again ; 
morning prayers with the hospital staff and patients ; 
visiting the wards; the daily clinic, with an average 
for the year of between 30 and 40; the management 
of the business side of the work, and numerous other 
things; so the day went on, without a moment’s 
leisure. 

The equipment in the hospital is so meager that 
I doubt if any doctor fresh from home would be able 


to get on at all; and yet between 7,000 and 8,000 
patients are treated every year. The question with 
me was, all the time I was there: How can so much 
be accomplished with so little? Why should not 
more of our young physicians seek their life-work in 
places of this kind, where the footsteps of round-the- 
world tourists are never heard? Dr. and Mrs. 
DeVol, both physicians, are finding tasks equal to 
their powers. They are having and will continue 
to have the reward of those who have used their 
talents to the fullest extent. 

Now take a fifteen-minute walk with me over to 
the home of the others in the Luh Hoh station. 
Here is a dwelling-house, a nice, neat church build- 
ing (that is crowded at every service), a girls’ 
school, and a building which would surely not be 
used for a boys’ school at home, though here it is 
crowded to its fullest capacity. The building is not 
large and it is not suited for school purposes, but 
out of these unfavorable surroundings great results 
have already come and greater ones are yet to appear. 
Miss Holme said that there were many other splendid 
boys who wanted to come in, but that they could not 
take more than 30. I think the results accomplished 
are no less than wonderful. 

The church building on First-day was completely 
filled. Of all the church buildings which I have 
seen in China, the two Quaker meeting-houses are 
the most attractive. To one who has been out of 
the atmosphere of a Quaker meeting for some years 
it was most pleasant to meet with these Friends. 

As I said in the beginning, it seems to me that 
here is a prime opportunity for the Friends in 
America to make a real Quaker community in China. 
I believe more than that—I believe the Friends 
Church in America has the responsibility for making 
just this sort of a community in and about Luh Hoh. 
Here in the center of a district of 500,000 people, 
with the homes of the other cities and villages open 
by reason of the schools and medical work and out- 
lying chapels, certainly it is a field “white unto the 
harvest” ; and the reaping may begin not four months 
hence, but today and every day whenever and wher- 
ever the Gospel may be preached. 

Many people who are blessed with a large share 
of the goods of this world are casting about for some 
means of disposing of their wealth in such a manner 
that their names will be remembered as benefactors 
by coming generations. Some of this class are mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Because of this 
fact I am going to dare to suggest some opportunities 
where the investment of a few thousand dollars 
would give the investors an everlasting part in shap- 
ing the future of a great nation. I will here name 
only opportunities and needs: 

1. <A good building for the boys’ school. Part 
of the money for the land is already secured and the 
site selected. A building should be provided suited 
to their needs. There are-30 boys now. Three hun- 
dred could be handled without extra trouble in a 
proper building. Mr. Williams, with his trained 
and tried powers as a teacher, will soon have the 
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language and be ready for full work. Why not 
build this schoolhouse in the same spirit that has 
always characterized the educational work of Friends, 
and the Chinese Friends who will be educated in it 
will build the next one, better than this which is 
now so needed ¢ 

2. A little more land adjoining the present com- 
pound and a building for a women’s school. Here 
Bible women and others might be trained for dis- 
tinctively Christian work. Custom is so marked 
and it is not good form for Chinese women to appear 
in a public meeting where there are men. The parti- 
tion of the old meeting-houses is still in use in the 
imterior of China, and will be for some time. This 
building for the women’s school is needed for classes 
of inquirers and for all the personal work with the 
women. Christianity is dependent for its next 


HOSPITAL CHAPEL—PATIENTS WAITING FOR TREATMENT. 


advance on the women of the country. Too great a 
concern cannot be made of their education and 
training. ; eS 

3. There should be an addition to the compound 
where the DeVols live. Four feet from the edge 
of their narrow side. veranda begins the unadulterated 
Chinese city. The land can now be secured. The 
Roman Catholics have been looking at this very piece 
and the time may come when it cannot be bought. 
They say a strip 30 feet wide by the length of their 
present compound would be enough. I should say 
that the mission ought to have a strip at least 60 
feet wide by the length of their compound, which I 
think is not more than 250 feet. Here in the very 
midst of this Chinese city, with all of its unsanitary 
conditions and all of its downward pull, their chil- 
dren must grow up, never to be allowed outside of 
this small yard without some older person being 
with them. It does seem to me that someone ought 
to make it possible for this narrow strip of land to 
come into the possession of the mission—now. 

4. <A hospital which has the right of way into 
half the homes of a city of 30,000 people has a 
right to have better equipment than has this one at 
Luh Hoh. Iron beds for the wards, tables and an 
outfit for the operating-room, numerous little invest- 
ments that would be tremendous helps in caring for 
the increasing number of patients. As in the ease 


of the school, properly equip this one, and the 
Chinese will build the next. 

5. In Nanking, an adequate building for the 
girls’ school. | : 

6. Equipment and additions to the women’s hos- 
pital. 

7. A building for the nurses’ training school. 
This would be a building of untold influence. 

Monuments, these—every one! Supply the needs 
in any one of these suggested lines and an influence 
will go down through the years, which hold wonder- 
ful things for this seeking people. 

Hong Kong, 

Eleventh month 5, 1910. 


At The Round Cable 


FIVE YEARS’ WORK. IN QUAKER HISTORY. 


The following outline for study was found very 
satisfactory in the Philadelphia Quaker Round 
Table. The fourth and fifth years’ work is espe- 
cially suggestive: 


First YEAR. 


All read “George Fox’s Journal.” 
“The Discipline.” 
, “History of the Society of Friends,’ A. C. Thomas. 
I. General Condition of Times Out of Which Quakerism 
Arose. 
t. Religious Standpoint. 
Neal’s “History of Puritanism.” 
Penn’s “Rise, Progress and Key.” 
Dr. Chas. Evans’ “Friends of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” 
R. M. Jones’ “Introduction to Journal of George 
Fox.” 
2. Social Standpoint. 
Green’s “History.” (This period). 
John Morley’s “Life of Cromwell.” 
Burnet’s “History of His Own Times.” 
Masson’s “Life of Milton.” 
3. Literary Standpoint. 
Masson’s “Life of Milton.” 


(Abridged). 


Il. George Fox. 


His Journal. 
Wm. Penn’s “Introduction to George Fox’s Journal.” 
Thomas Hodgkin’s “Life of Fox.” 
“Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century.” 
“The Fells of Swarthmore Hall.” 
New Life of Fox. . 
Srconp YEAR. 
1. Ministers of George Fox’s Time. 

Names cited by Mrs. Gummere at Twelfth Street Tea 
Meeting: Edward Burroughs, George Whitehead, 
William Caton, Josiah Coale, John Burnyeat, Parnell, 
Audland, Latey, Camm, Dr. Chas. Evans’ “Friends of 
the Seventeenth Century.” 

Missionary Journeys of George Fox. 
Margaret Fox. 


wb 


Occurrences, Etc.” 
“The Life of Margaret Fox.” 
“Fells of Swarthmore Hall.” 
4. Isaac Penington. 
“Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century.” 
Selections. 
Robert Barclay. 
“Theses Theologice.” 
“Quakerism Confirmed.” 
“Apology.” 
Collected Works. 
Life. 
6. William Penn. 
“No Cross, No Crown.” 
“Rise, Progress and Key.” 
The committee submit the following as a few suggestions 


“A Brief Collection of Remarkable Passages and 
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and ask that those who are preparing subjects will pay special 
attention to these and similar points in the works studied: 

Views on Public Ministry. 

Views on Public Worship—Silent Meetings, 
Attitude, Work of the Holy Spirit. 

Leading of the Holy Spirit—In the Ministry, In Mission or 
Evangelistic Work, In Business. 

Is there ever any doubt expressed in reference to the indi- 
vidual being led by the Holy Spirit? 

In what way did the Holy Spirit manifest Himself? 
. Did the Holy Spirit govern only the religious or the secular 
life also? 

Plainness of dress and speech. 

‘Resistance and non-resistance. 


TuHirp YEAR. 


It is suggested, in order to awaken a more general interest, 
that at least four members take part in each meeting with 
talks or papers. 
qt. Quakerism in New England. 

Holloway’s “Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts.” 
Holloway’s ‘Pioneer Quakers.” 
Holder’s “The Holders of Holderness.” 
G. E. Ellis’ “Puritan Age in Massachusetts Bay.” 
Longfellow’s “New England Tragedies.” 
Bishop’s “New England Judged.” 
2. The Quaker Experiment in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Bancroft’s “History of the United States.” 
Fiske’s “Dutch and Quaker Colonies.” 
Doyle’s “American Colonies.” 
Bowden’s “History of Friends in America.” 
Sharpless’ “Quaker Experiment in Government.” 
3. Quaker Migrations and Western Settlements. 
Life of Elijah Coffin. 
Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. 
4. Religious and Educational Conditions in America, 1825- 
1830, Unitarian Movement, Etc. 
Barrett Wendell’s “History of American Literature.” 
Cooke’s “History of American Unitarianism.” 
5. Hicksite Separation. 
Janney’s “History of the Society of Friends.” 
Foster’s ‘Reports.” 
Turner’s “Quakers.” 
_ Elias Hicks’ Journal. 
Walt Whitman’s “Essay on Elias Hicks.” 
6. Wilburite Separation. - 
Gurney’s “Life and Travels.” 
Turner’s “Quakers.” 
Rufus Choate’s “Speech in New England Trial.” 
Wilbur’s Journal. 
Hodgson’s “Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ 

For this general subject consult: *Thomas’ “History of 
Society of Friends in America,” articles in The Friend, 
Friends Review, THe AMERICAN FRIEND and Friends journals. 

FourtH YEAR. 
PRESENT-DAY QUAKERISM. 
Subjects for Meetings. 
t. The Uniform Discipline and the Movement and Confer- 
ences Leading Up to It. 
a. Quinquennial Conferences. 
b. The Five Years Meeting. 
London Yearly Meeting. 
New England. 
New York. 
Baltimore. 
North Carolina. 
Ohio. 
Wilmington and Barnesville. 
Indiana. 
The following outline is suggested as a basis for the study 
of yearly meetings: ; 
1. General Information. 
a. Geographical Situation. 
b. Statistics. 
I. Number of particular, monthly and quarterly 
meetings. 
II. Number of members. 
2. Results of separations. 
a. Hicksite. 
b. Wilburite. 
c. Revivals (in South and West). 


Individual 


hep 


2 SIAN 


.* See also the Bibliography therein. 


3. Education. 
a. Schools and Colleges. 
b. bible Institutes. 
c. Conferences and Summer Schools, 
d. Quaker History Circles. 
4. Religious and Philanthropic Activities. 


a. Bible Schools. 

b. Revivals. 

c. Dependent races (Negroes and Indians). 
d. Missious (home and foreign). 

ey = Peace! 

f. Temperance. 


g. Social betterment. 
h. Political reform. 
5. Points wherein the meeting excels. 
6. Problems. 
a. Declining membership. 
b. Adaptation of our message to the present. 
c. Pastoral system. 
d. Assimilation of new members. 

The Yearly Meeting Minutes and recent Friends papers 
and publications (THe AMERICAN Frienp, The Friend, West- 
ern Work, London Friend, etc.) will be the chief sources of 
information. It is proposed that each leader get information 
by corresponding with Friends in the yearly meeting under 
consideration. It is also recommended, when practical, to 
have Friends from other yearly meetings present to speak 
about their own meetings. 

Fret YEAR. 
Subjects for Meetings. 
Western Yearly Meeting. 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
Oregon and California Yearly Meetings. 
Canada and Dublin Yearly Meetings. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Arch Street). 
. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Race Street). 
(See outline above.) 
7, 8,9, 10. Present-day problems. 


Ankwhn 


Methods of Wark. 


DEALING WITH NON-RESIDENT 
MEMBERS. 


The meeting at Toronto, Canada, has something 
hike an annual rally of its members each First 
month. The following is a copy of the general letter 
addressed to all of its non-resident members: 

DEAR FRIEND: 


The letters, in answer to our message to absent members 
last year, were so full of love and encouragement, and were 
heard with so much kindly interest in our annual meeting, 
that we feel constrained to send you another message. 

As the shadows of another year are lengthening, our 
affections and sympathies are deepening—deepening because 
brought nearer together in common endeavor and in mutual 
joys and sorrows. 

Since our last message to you, death has again entered our 
congregation and removed some whose loving sympathy and 
devout courage made their death a very great loss to us. 
We earnestly ask that you pray for those whose homes are 
left in deep sorrow, that the Comforter. may indeed comfort 
and that over and above all disappointments the One who 
doeth all things well may be seen and loved. 

We are again glad to say to you, that as a congregation, we 
have been kept in great unity and love. “The love of Christ 
which constraineth us,’ has been markedly felt in all our 
meetings for business and worship. ‘This, however, has not 
been the unity of indifference and death, but a. unity of 
interest, of vigor, of life, where aggressive plans are being 
persued. 

Nor has this love and fellowship been confined to the 
immediate members and attenders of our meeting. It extends 
to all our absent members as well as to all Friends in Canada 
Yearly Meeting. We pray for you that you may be kept in 
perfect peace and that you may be felt in the portion of our 
Master’s vineyard, where you are serving, as a positive force 
for righteousness and that your testimony, by word and deed, 
may bear witness to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. We 
in turn beg of you to pray often for us, that we may be 
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wisely guided and that we may bear a proper testimony to all 
in this city, of the fundamental truth of holiness and brother- 
hood as Friends have ever been wont to do; for we are 
Friends only if we do His Commandments. 

All departments of our meeting are well organized and are 
doing active work. The Young Friends are carrying through 
the year a very interesting and profitable line of study in 
“Church History” and the “English Bible’ The Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is increasing in interest and en- 
thusiasm by enlisting the younger people and the men of our 
meeting. The Bible School is one of the strategic points in 
the life of our meeting. We are happy to report that our 
school is well attended and is materially increasing in atten- 
dance and interest. Classes are arranged to meet the needs 
of all ages. The enrollment has now reached the one hundred 
mark, which does not include a Cradle Roll of about thirty 
and the Home Department of about twenty members. We 
are exceedingly fortunate in having an excellent corps of 
officers and teachers who are untiring in their efforts. 

You will be interested to know that we are facing some 
very great physical changes. The present Meeting House 
property on Carleton Street has been sold at a figure that 
is most gratifying and we are expecting to build a new 
Meeting House and Bible School rooms during the next 
year. Neither the plans for the new building nor the location 
have been decided upon as yet. All the arrangements have 
been left in the hands of competent committees who are to 
report from time to time to the Monthly Meeting. 

In concluding, we would commend you especially to the 
keeping power of our Common Father, and pray that you 
may find in His Son, our Blessed Saviour, grace sufficient 
for every time of need. 

Since the replies were so much appreciated last year, we 
again ask that you respond in time for your message to be 
read in our annual meeting in First month, 

Very sincerely, 
Pastor. 
Clerk. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Alice W. Jones, a missionary under New England Yearly 
Meeting, at Ramallah, Palestine, has returned on furlough 
for one year and is at her home in Amesbury, Mass. 


Friends at Independence, Kans., recently paid $180 for 
paving the street and $25 for cementing the sidewalk in front 
of their meeting house. ‘They expect to paint the meeting 
house in the near future and make other improvements. 

A series of meetings which resulted in several conversions 
were held at Mt. Airy, N. C., by Leanah Hobson, the local 
pastor, from Eleventh month 13th to 24th. Joseph Peele, of 
Guilford College, was very acceptably present at the closing 
service, and preached an inspiring sermon. 


High Point, N. C., Monthly Meeting is planning to build an 
addition to the meeting-house for Bible School rooms, and 
hopes to erect a home for the pastor in the near future. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars have already been subscribed for 
the two buildings. 


The Mission Church, Douglas Island, Alaska, has suffered 
a great loss in the recent death of James Newton, a young 
Kake Indian, who has been prominent in its work for several 
years and gave much promise for future usefulness. He was 
a man of strong faith and sound Christian character. 


Hannah W. Osborne, of Center, N. C., whose obituary 
appears elsewhere, succeeded Catharine Cornell, of Rhode 
Island, as principal of the Girl’s Department of New Garden 
Boarding School, now Guilford College, in 1840, and for a 
number of years was clerk of the Women’s Yearly Meeting. 
She was a member, and for forty-six years an elder, in 
Center Monthly Meeting. 

Danville Quarterly Meeting was held the 3d inst. at Amo, 
Ind. Eliza Armstrong, of Plainfield, was in attendance, both 
at the business session and the meeting on First-day. She 
spoke to attentive audiences. The business of the meeting 
was along the line of the general church work. The interest 


effect that “our representatives in the State legislature be 
asked to use every effort in their power to prevent the repeali 
of the present Local Option law.” 

Pelham Quarterly Meeting was held at Norwich, Canada,. 
on the 19th and 2oth ult. Willard O. Trueblood was very 
acceptably present. His address at the Bible School Con- 
ference on “J’raining for Service,” was much appreciated. 

There was a good attendance First-day morning for wor- 
ship and the gospel was proclaimed with power to the edifi- 
cation of all. In the evening all were made to rejoice with 
the thirteen young people who publicly decided for Christ. 

A Thanksgiving service was held at Monkton Ridge, Vt.,. 
the 27th ult. Several hymns were sung accompanied by the 
organ, with Daisy Russell as organist. The congregation read! 
the 136th Psalm in concert. A sermon was preached by 
David Barton from the text “Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and the first fruits of all thy increase, so shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty.” A number of his illustrations- 
taken from his own experience were quite impressive. 


Amos Kenworthy, of California, rendered valuable service” 


in his characteristic way at Deep River Quarterly Meeting,. 
held the 3d inst., at High Point, N. C. A committee was- 
appointed to assist the clerk in preparing a letter furthering. 
compulsory education, to be sent to the local representative in. 
the State Legislature. The meeting also decided to send 
another letter urging the passage of laws to prevent the sale 
of “near beer’ and kindred intoxicants. 


At Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, held at Richmond, Ind.,. 
the 3d inst., eighteen out of the twenty-four representatives- 
were present. A dinner was served for all at the close of the 
morning meeting. Robert W. Douglas preached from the 
text, “I am too busy to come down.” 


At Van Wert, Ohio, a Union Thanksgiving Service was- 
held in the new Friends meeting-house—most of the ministers- 
of the city taking part. Prayer was offered by J. A. Gordom 
and a sermon was preached by G. W. Deemer; Tennysom 
Lewis presided. The Friends choir furnished music for the 
occasion. At the monthly meeting held in the evening, Daltom 
H. Lewis was recorded a minister. He is now in Earlham 
College; also doing pastoral work at Dublin, Ind. He is. 
gifted in song, and is strong and sound in his ministry. 


Friends at Lindsay, Cal., began a series of meetings in a 
tent, the 13th ult., continuing fifteen days Charles S. White 
had charge of the meetings and Della Gallahorn, of San Jose, 
led in singing. There are between thirty and forty Friends. 
within five miles of Lindsay and others are looking this way 
as a place for homes. The splendid climatic conditions andi 
promising outlook financially appeal to those who are con- 
templating a change. 

First-day morning, the 27th ult., a preliminary organizatiom 
for a Friends Church was perfected. Arrangements for a 
permanent place of meeting are being made and Charles S. 
White has been chosen as pastor in the new meeting. 


Elk River Quarterly Meeting, in southeastern Kansas, was- 
held at Farmridge meeting house the 19th and 20th ult. 
L. Clarkson Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Superintendent,. 
preached three instructive and helpful sermons. William T. 
Huff, of Buffalo Quarterly Meeting, was also present. Mary S. 
Harvey, Quarterly Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work, having removed from the quarterly meeting, John M. 
Doane was appointed to fill the vacancy. Buffalo Monthly 
Meeting in Buffalo Quarter made application to become part 
of Elk River Quarterly Meeting. After some discussion the 
matter was postponed for further consideration. Out of the 
six monthly meetings which make up this quarter, four were 
represented. The two unrepresented meetings are located! 
some distance from the others and it is very difficult for repre- 
sentatives to get to the quarterly meeting gatherings. 


The meetings in Marion Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, are 
supplied with pastors as follows: Charles Sweet is now 
located in the First Friends Meeting, Marion, Ind. A rapidly 
growing congregation is the visible evidence of the esteem and’ 
favor in which he is held. His ministry is spiritual and full 
of power. 

Ada E. Lee, pastor in the Second Friends Meeting, Marion,. 


and attendance was good. A resolution was passed to the | Ind., was absent from her work during the most of Tenth 
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and Eleventh months at the bedside of her sick brother, A. 
Marshall Elliott, of Johns Hopkins, who passed away the 
Oth ult. She is again at her post where she is greatly 
appreciated. — 

Edwin and Susie Hartley are doing pastoral work in three 


meetings in Wells County, where their services have min- | 


istered to the spiritual condition of the members. An Evan- 
gelist, DeWill Foster, Pennville, Ind., is now holding evan- 
gelistic services in these meetings. 

Bertha Day is directing the work at Sycamore, and Clifford 
Pearson at Milo. West Branch has secured Albert Smith as 
pastor, while Deer Creek and Maple Run are under the care 
of their local ministers and workers. 

West Lake Quarterly Meeting was held at Wooler, Ont., 
the 3d and 4th inst. Friends had the acceptable company of 
John R. Webb, a minister from Rockwood and George Tester, 
a member of Toronto meeting. The meetings on Seventh and 
First-day were well attended and the interest good. 

At the meeting on Ministry and Oversight, held Seventh-day 
afternoon, the following minute was directed sent down for 
the serious consideration of the different meetings within the 
Quarter. 

Under a special sense of the growing indifference on the 
‘part of the world to the claims of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the seeming powerlessness of the Church at large to awaken 
souls to the fact of their lost condition. We desire to impress 
upon the members of our different meetings the need of 
setting aside some day early in the New Year, as a day of 
fasting, confession and prayer, that the Lord will grant us 
a visitation of His Holy Spirit, so that souls may be awakened 
to a realization of their need of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that believers also may be stirred up to a clearer understand- 
ing of their personal responsibility. 

The Missionary Meeting on Seventh-day evening was well 
attended, the collection in aid of the work in Japan amounted 
to a little over $10.00. Several of the Auxiliaries reported 
having taken up a thank offering at Thanksgiving. 


Surry Quarterly Meeting began Sixth-day evening, the 
25th ult., at Mt. Airy, N. C., with an excellent lecture by Enos 
Harvey, of High Point, his subject being “Quakerism, Past 
and Present.” Will Reid, Dobson, N. C., made a short talk 
on “Some Achievements of Quakerism.” 

Seventh-day morning, at 10 o’clock the meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight convened. Next in order was the meeting for 
worship and Enos Harvey was the principal speaker. During 

_a short intermission the ladies of the Church served dinner 
with hot coffee. The afternoon session was opened by singing 
and prayer, after which the business was transacted. A letter 
from Friends Church in West Virginia, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the services of Samuel Pickett was read. An account 
of the work done at Union Hill, near White Plains, was given. 
Lottie Roberson has been faithful at this place. The meeting- 
house is not complete and a collection amounting to $25.50 
was taken to help finish it. A missionary collection was also 
taken amounting to $3.00. 

Leanah Hobson’s subject, Seventh-day evening, “The Pres- 
ent-day Pastor; his Qualifications,” was forcible presented 
Her talk was followed by a very interesting discussion of “The 
Duties and Problems of the Pastor,” by James Jones, Galax, 
Va. William Epperson also made a talk at this service. Enos 
Harvey preached to a large and attentive congregation First- 
day morning and James R. Jones in the evening. 

Westtown Boarding School, near Philadelphia, Pa., is in 
a fair way to strengthen its already efficient teaching force. 
From The Friend we learn that: 

The Westtown Old Scholars’ Association, believing that 
the time has come to help the school by strengthening its 
teaching force, proposes to raise a fund of not less than 
$50,000, the principal of which shall be given to the Westtown 
Committee, and the income used by them for such purposes 
as the following: 

1. To have a system of leave of absence for study. 

2. To have a more ample teaching force, both for class- 
work and for the care of the children. 

3. To have a scale of compensation liberal enough to draw 
to the school young teachers of high promise. 

In this last connection there is felt to be a special need for 
a succession of young men of broad scholarship and strong 
Christian character as Friends understand it, who have also 
an aptitude for organization and leadership. It is desired 


that such may not find the remuneration so low that they will ° 


feel service at Westtown involve an unreasonable sac- 
rifice. 

The raising of this fund was approved by the Westtowm 
Committee in the spring, but the active canvass for subscrip- 
tions has been in progress only a short time. The movement 
is meeting with general approval, and the responses have been 
very liberal. If this feeling continues, the whole amount 


should be written within a few weeks. 


to 


With impressive ceremonies the cornerstone of Marshall 
Hall, the new’ $25,000 building in course of construction at the 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute, Christiansburg, Va., was- 
laid on Thanksgiving Day. 

The program was interspersed with several selections by 
the institute choir. 

On. the platform were a number of representative white- 
citizens who are broad-minded enough to take an interest in 
the efforts of the negro to raise the standard of his race. 
Among these were State Representative Charles A. Johnston 
and Attorney Allen I. Harless. A number of ladies from 
Christiansburg and Cambria were also in attendance. 

In the fourteen years since this school was founded, for the 
industrial education of the negro youth, seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties have been overcome, one after another, 
and its growth has been certain and steady. The school was- 
founded by the late Captain Chas. Schaeffer, and at that time 
there was only one building and one-half acre of land, valued 
at $5,000. In 1900 the present farm was purchased, and from 
time to time as they have been able, new buildings have been 
erected, so that with the completion of Marshall Hall the 
institute property will consist of ten buildings and 185 acres 
of land, valued at $75,000. 

The first two hundred dollars toward the erection of this 
building was subscribed in Christiansburg. This served as- 
an incentive to the Friends Freedman’s Association, of Phila- 
delphia, to raise the amount necessary for its construction. 
Andrew Carnegie was approached for a donation, and he made 
the proposition that if they would raise $40,000 he would give 
$10,000 more. ‘Thirty thousand of this has already been 
secured and an earnest effort will be made to raise the remain- 
ing ten thousand during the coming year. A collection was 
made at the cornerstone laying and $35 was donated. 


Hosxins.—At Indianapolis, Indiana, Ninth month 3, I910,. 
to Dr. Walter D. and Lillian Greist Hoskins, a son,—Robert: 
Horace. 


MARRIED. : 


Hopcin-JoHNson.—At the home of the bride’s parents, nine 
miles northeast of Richmond, Ind., Eleventh month 24, 1910, 
Albertus Hodgin and Mary Anna Johnson. 


PrrersON-GREENE.—In Wilmington, Ohio, at the home of 
Henry B. and Ada Farquhar, sister of the bride, Twelfth» 
month 1, 1910, Orville E. Peterson and- Evelyn S. Greene. 
At home Pamplin City, Virginia. 


DIED. 


BreED.—At his home, Henniker, N. H., Eleventh month 20;. 
1910, Stephen Breed, a member and minister of Weare Monthly: 
Meeting, aged eighty-four years. He was a birth-right mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. The funeral service was held” 
in the meeting house at Henniker, and attended by several 
ministers from other denominations. 


Moorr.—At her home, Richmond, Indiana, Eleventh month 
18, 1910, Elizabeth A. Moore, wife of John F. Moore, aged 
seventy-four years and five months. She was a very faithful 
member of East Main Street Meeting and Bible School, and 
of her it may be said, “She hath done what she could.” 


Oszporne.—At her home, near Center, N. C., Eleventh month: 
26, 1910, Hannah W. Osborne, widow of Obed Osborne, and’ 
daughter of Jeremiah and Susanna Reynolds, in the 84th- 
year of her age. 


Porrer.—At the home of her son-in-law, John W. Cross,.. 
near Olathe, Kansas, Eleventh month 10, 1910, Rebecca C. 
Potter, in her seventy-fifth year. A member of Kansas Citye 
Monthly Meeting. 
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Che Guternational Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII TWELFTH MONTH 25, IQIO. 


CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
OR REVIEW. 
LUKE 2: 6-20. 

GoLpEN Text (Review).—Wherefore God 
hath highly exalted Him and given Him a 
name which is above every name, Phil, 2: 9. 

GorpeEN Text (Christmas).—For unto you 
is born this day in the City of David a Sav- 
iour, which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2:11. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 19. Christmas 


Tesson. Luke 2: 6-20. 
Third-day. Presented in the temple. Luke 
2: 25-40. 
Fourth-day, Mary’s song. Luke 1: 46-55. 
Fifth-day. The wise men. Matt. 2: 1-12. y 
Sixth day. Herod’s cruelty. Matt. 2: 13-25. 


Seventh-day. ‘the word. John 1: 1-14. 

First-day. To be the Saviour. I John 4: 7-14. 

Time.—B. C. 4. The ordinary reckon- 
ing is nearly four years too late. 

Place.—Bethlehem of Judea, about six 
miles south of Jerusalem, in a fertile 
part of Judea. ° 

Parallel passage—None. 

The account of the shepherds watch- 
ing in the fields, and their subsequent 
visit to Mary and the infant Christ, is 
found only in Luke. Luke and Matthew 
only give a genealogy of Christ, which 
in each case is the genealogy of 
Joseph. “Only male descent in that age 
could confer birthright. Joseph’s recog- 
nition of Mary’s child conferred upon 
him all the legal rights of a son of his 
own.” Note that the statement of Christ's 


EAGER TO WORK. 


Health Regained by Right Food. | 

The average healthy man or woman 1s 
usually eager to be busy at some useful 
task or employment. 

But let. dyspepsia or indigestion get 
hold of one, and all endeavor becomes a 
burden. 

“A year ago, after recovering from an 
operation,” writes a Michigan lady, “my 
stomach and nerves began to give me 
much trouble. 

“At times my appetite was voracious, 
but when indulged, indigestion followed. 
Other times I had no appetite whatever. 
The food I took did not nourish me and 
I grew weaker than ever. 

“T lost interest in everything and 
wanted to be alone. I had always had 
good nerves, but now the merest trifle 
would upset me and bring on a violent 
headache. Walking across the room was 
an effort and prescribed exercise was out 
of the question. 

“T had seen Grape-Nuts advertised, 
but did not believe what I read at the 
time. At last when it seemed as if I 
was literally starving, I began to eat 
Grape-Nuts. 

“T had not been able to work for a 
year, but now after two months on 
Grape-Nuts I am eager to be at work 
again. My stomach gives me no trouble 


now, my nerves are steady as ever, and, 


interest in life and ambition have come 
back with the return to health.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


[Twelfth month 


birth differs from all the others. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to explain 
the difference between the pedigree in 
Matthew and that in Luke, but none is 
wholly satisfactory. Possibly one gives 
the line of descent and the other the line 
of inheritance. 

6: “There.” Bethlehem. See preceding 
verses. 

7, “Firstborn.” The obvious infer- 
ence is that Mary had other children 
later. “Swaddling clothes.” A square 
piece of cloth, upon which the child 
was laid diagonally. It was then folded 
round him and tied with bandages. That 
Mary shotild have done this herself indi- 
cates poverty. “Inn.” This may have 
been’ a khan were travelers got lodg- 
ings, but the word is an uncertain one. 
The same word is used (Luke 22:11) 
for an upper chamber. 

8. “Keeping watch over their flocks 
by night.” Though unusual in winter 
in other parts of Palestine, it was not 
uncommon near Jerusalem. 

go. “An angel.” No name is given. 
“The glory of the Lord.” The Shechinah, 
the brightness which the Jews associated 
with the Divine Presence. 

to. “To all the people.” R. V. That 
is, primarily to the Israelites, as the 
immediate recipients. The good tidings 
came “to the Jews first and afterward 
to the Gentiles.” 

11. “Christ, the “word? biteratly: 
“Christ Lord.” ‘That is, the Messiah. 

12. “And this is the sign unto you.” 
R. V. ‘they were to recognize Him 
from this singular fact—a newborn babe 
lying in a manger. 

13... Host.” GA vast nuniber: 

14. “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men in whom He 
is well pleased.” R. V. This translation 
of the revisers has been much criticised, 
chiefly because it changes the meaning 
of the well-known and favorite text. 
According to the R. V. it means that 
peace will come to those who do God’s 
will; or with whom he is well pleased, 
while the familiar translation is a pro- 
phecy of peace to all mankind through 
Christ. There can be little doubt that 
the best manuscripts favor the new 
translation. It should be noted that the 
change in translation does not alter the 
fact, which is abundantly supported by 
other passages. “In the highest.’ ‘That 
is, the highest heaven. The Jews 
thought that there were seven heavens, 
one above another. The seventh was 
the highest. Compare 2 Cor. 12:2; 
Deut. 10: 14; Ps. 148: 13. 

15. “Said.” Literally, “kept saying.” 
Were conversing about the wonderful 
sight they had seen, and the words they 


had heard. “Bethlehem” was known as 
the “City of David.” 


16. “With haste.” Eager to be per- 
fectly assured. Nothing is recorded of 
what was said or done at the time of the 
shepherds’ visit to the infant Christ. 


- 17. After they had satisfied them- 
selves they went and told others the 
good news. “Made known abroad.” To 
the people of Bethlehem, and, by infer- 
ence, from verse 19, to Mary and Joseph. 


18. “Wondered.” As was natural—it 
was astonishment. 


19. Some have suggested that Luke 
must have obtained this information 
from Mary herself; but it does not 
necessarily follow by any means. 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


~ NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


20. “Returned.” .To their flocks. 
They believed what had been told them, 
confirmed as it had been by the visit to 
Bethlehem. 


*Tis ever new, the birth of Christ, 
Though only onee in manger mean, 

‘hat one all-perfect infant face 

: So full of unimagined grace, 

xy yearning human love was seen. 


Though only once in outward form, 
He walked as brother by our side; 
Though only once in sore distress, 
Sinless, He knew sin’s bitterness, 
And was in weakness crucified. 


Yes, only once, but yet enough: 
Beyond all change of time and place, 
Beyond man’s boastful power to mar, 
Beyond his wildest words and war, 
Lives that unutterable face. ° 


For, evermore, in every heart, 
That yields itself to Him alone, 
Once more with word of sins forgiven, 
Once more with song of peace from 
heaven, 
A new nativity is born. 


Which is swifter, heat or cold? 
because you can catch cold. 

Why does a Russian soldier wear 
brass buttons on his coat and an Aus- 
trian soldier wear steel ones? ‘To keep 
his coat buttoned. 

What is the difference between an 
old cent and a new dime? Nine cents. 

When is a bee a great nuisance? 
When he is a humbug. 

Why is a lazy dog like a hill? Be- 
cause he is a slow pup (slope up). 

A man had twenty-six (twenty sick) 
sheep and one died; how many re- 
mained? Nineteen. 

What is the oldest table in the world? 
The multiplication table. 

Why is the professional thief very 
comfortable? Because he usually takes 
things easy. 

What is the difference between a hill 
and a pill? One is hard to get up, the 
other is hard to get down. 

Why is A like honeysuckle? Because 
B follows it—Christian Magazine, 


Heat, 


15, 1910.] 


Christian Endeaunr 


{Communications for this departmen: 
should be addressed to Lindley D. Clark 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] : 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 25, IQIO. 


“BE, -BORN IN, US. TO-DAY.” 
EPH. 3: 14-21. 
(Christmas Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING 


Second-day, ‘Twelfth month 19. 
formed in us. Gal. 4: 19, 20. 

Third-day. ‘The spiritual birth. 

Fourth-day. Christ received. 

Fifth-day. Christ in the heart. 
Col, 1: 27; 7 
Sixth-day. “I will come to you.” John rq: 
265>"20; <23; 

Seventh-day. Christ 
Col. 3: 8-14, 


WEEK. 
Christ 


John 3: 1-8. 
John 1: 9-13. 
Gal.2: 20; 


living through us. 

Older people shrink from the rigor 
and hardships of winter with its storms 
and chills, but the youth and -the sturdy 
child delight in the cold and snow; 
their pulses bound and their cheeks 
glow as they face the wind and. enjoy 
the sports of the time of ice and snow. 
Their vigor’ bespeaks an abundant life, 
physical in its expression and activities, 
dating irom a beginning and moving 
on to its highest forms and attainment 
by that which nourishes and develops 
and perfects it. It lives and acts in its 
environment and makes its gains accord- 
ing to its power to appropriate and 
respond to the things upon and among 
which it has its being. ; 

Jesus looked upon the strong and 
thoughtful man and taking him as repre- 
senting the race and having the com- 
mon, universal, human need, He told 
him, “Ye must be born again.” The 
physical life is God’s gift and instru- 
ment; if conditions in greater or less 
degree the whole nature of man; but 
life as God means it to be comes only 
when the mind and heart are centered 
.on Him,--when the human and _ natural 
standards are put aside and new ones 
adopted, so that the whole reference is 
not to the human will, but to the Divine. 
Paul speaks of Christ being formed in 
us; but when that takes place He be- 
comes the formative force of our lives, 
and the things that we do are His 
works, imperfectly perhaps, and inter- 
mittently, unless we learn at once and 
once for all the lesson of utter sur- 


render and  wnwavering acceptance, 
which is the condition of spiritual well 
being. sh 

Says Isaac Penington, “Be content 


to be a child, and let the Father pro- 
portion out daily to thee what light, 
what power, what exercises, what 
straits, what fears, what troubles He 
sees fit for thee.” If we are resolved 
really to be of the spirit and character 
of Christ, we are not concerned to do 
or be the thing that our own reasoning 
would lead us to, but the thing that the 
moment’s best indication and guidance 
may determine. ‘The child assumes the 
father’s care as a thing continuing and 
dependable, and “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

We will not probably realize our own 
Christlikeness as attained, because the 
vision is fixed on Christ and not on 
ourselves. Our highest progress will 
accompany our greatest humility. Paul’s 
testimony was “no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me;” and our founder wrote 
wae notnins, —Christwis all.” It is 
Christ in us that is the hope of glory, 
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PREMIUMS 


Calendar ”’ series. 


with many backgrounds. 


Price, post-paid, . . “93 fk 


Life of Elizabeth Fry 


The 
' By GEORGIA KING LEWIS 


Is a charming biography of one of the most remarkable 
women of the 19th century. What Frances E. Willard was 
to the temperance cause of America, Elizabeth Fry was to 
prison reform in England. She was a member of a famous 
household, a sister of Joseph John Gurney. Incidentally it 
is an interesting sketch of Quaker life a century ago and 
a suggestive commentary on the sovial conditions. 
176 Pages, Cloth 
. . $1.10 


Price, post-paid, 
2.30 


The American Friend and this book, pdkigaid: 


Is a review of Friends in public life. 


social order. 
328 pages, cloth, gilt top. 


Price, post-paid, .. . 


A Quaker Experiment in Government 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS 


Sketches the early history of Pennsylvania and answers, 
from the historical standpoint, the question ‘‘Are Quaker 
Principles Applicable to Political Affairs.’’ The experi- 
ment was tried by William Penn and his people and the 
results are here given. It is the most thorough stud of 
the subject yet published—readable and reliable, The 
work complete jn one volume, 612 pages, 41 illustrations, 


cloth. 
Price; post paid met mie ees soe ae $2.00 
The American Friend and this book, post-paid, . 2.85 


influence. 


interest. 


$2.50, net. 
Price, post-paid, . . 


Hull House 


The American Friend and this Calendar, post-paid, 


The American Friend and this book, post-paid, 


illustrations, artistically bound in cloth, gilt top. 


The American Friend and this book, ‘poatipald: te 


A Quaker Calendar for 1911 


Is the most attractive that has yet appeared in the ‘‘ Quaker 
It is artistic in every detail. 
is a smoke-tint, oak paper which will harmonize admirably 
The leaves are a dull cream, 
printed in Flemish brown, and are backed by a heavy 
mount, with a silk cord for hanging. On each of the twelve 
pages isa quaint illustration of Quaker life. 


The cover 


. $0.50 
1.85. 


Elizabeth Fry (frontispiece) 


The Quaker in the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Religious service and 


spiritual travail have been the popular themes of Friendly 
literature; but this book deals with the Quaker as a member 
of society, and tells what has been his contribution to the 
The work contains fourteen historical illustra- 


tions, some of which have never before been published. 
Price, $1.50, net. 


. $1.63 
2.45 


Penn's Cottage 


Twenty Years at Hull House 
By JANE ADDAMS 
Is the autobiography of a leader in social settlement work- 
The author tells of her early impressions, of her school days, 
of the beginning of Hull House, of its growth and its present 
For anyone who is interested in social problems 


Twenty Years at Hull House will be of more than ordinary 
462 pages, 12 half-tone and 51 pen-sketched 


Price 


. - $2.68 
3.5@ 
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not our attainments or our experiences, 
yet if Christ be in us He will unfail- 
ingly express Himself through them. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Science of Poetry, by Hudson 
Maxin. Publishers, Funk & Wagnalls 
‘Co., New York. Price, $2.50 net. By 
mail, $2.70. 

Unfortunately this work has been put 
in a Jumbo volume, with an overly- 
decorated cover, which gives it the ap- 
pearance of a subscription book. A 
study of the contents, however, is sur- 
prisingly worth while. The author 
begins with what he considers are the 
elementary properties of human speech, 
and shows how these are wrought into 
language. He finds poetry “the expres- 
sion of insensuous thought in sensuous 
terms by artistic trope and the dignifica- 
tion of thought: by analogically articu- 
lated imagery.” Poetry thus is primari- 
ly a quality of thought rather than ex- 
pression. We cannot accept without 
reserve, however, the author’s conten- 
tion that he has found the essential 
fundamentals for poetry by which it will 
be forever judged. Nevertheless, his 
principles afford an excellent working 
hypothesis. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, edited by Sam- 
uel Macauley Jackson, and _ others. 
Complete in 12 volumes. Volume VIII, 
“Morality” to “Peterson.” Large quarto, 
518 pages. Prices: Cloth, $5.00 per 
volume. Per set, $60.00. 

Among the many important and inter- 
esting subjects treated in the volume, 
that on “Peace Movements,” by the 
Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, Benjamin F. Trueblood, is un- 
questionably of the most vital interest. 
_ _ In passing, it is worthy of note that 

the one who first brought down the 
Christ to the scene of carnage, and 
helped quench the thirst of the dying, 
passed away from earth in Eighth 
month, 1910, at the advanced age of 90— 
Florence Nightingale. A brief and ap- 
preciative account of her life appears in 
this volume. 

Two other timely articles command 
the reader’s attention because of their 
bearing upon present-day thought—the 
“Laymen’s Missionary Movement,” and 
“Negro Education and Evangelization.” 
The former is written by the General 
Secretary of the movement, John Camp- 
bell White; the latter by William E. B. 
DuBois, Atlanta University. 

The article on “oaths” is partial to 
their judicial use. In an undenomi- 
national work of this kind it is too much 
to expect a full treatment of this sub- 
ject from a Friendly standpoint, but a 
concise statement of our position would 


have been a valuable supplement to the | 


discussion given. 


Catacombs of Worldly Success, by 
F. M. Messenger. Publishers Metro- 
‘politan Church Association, Waukesha, 
Wis. Price, $1.00; in an allegory on 
commercial greed. 

World Corporation, by King C. Gil- 
lette. Published by The New England 
News Co., Boston. Price, $1.00; sets 
forth the scheme and purpose of the 
“World i 
the final ownership of all property and 
control of all industry by the people. 


Corporation,” ‘which aims at | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend"’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Young men fitted for Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary work, who will take up Community 
work in New England Villages. Address. 
8S. G. C., care of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. Wixson. 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Moses W 
Krrcuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


Toys-Toys 
—Toys— 


Great, joyous Toy Store full 
of them--full of the finest, the 
most wonderful Toys, the dear- 
est Dolls and the most interest- 
ing Games that Toyland makes. 
Hundreds of little girls and 
boys are coming to see them 
and talk to Santa Claus, and 
we don’t want you to miss the 
funthat they are having. Lots 
of happiness and fun for you 
| in every nook and cranny of the 
Toy Store. And, oh, so many, 
| many things that mothers and 
fathers are looking for at most 
surprisingly small prices ! 


»#»—> Fourth Floor, Market Street. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


THE HAYDOCKS' TESTIMONY 
BY L. C. WOOD. 


This is the sixth edition of a story 
dealing with the experiences of Friends 
during the civil war in America. The 
book has been slightly revised and well 
illustrated and is on sale at The Friends 
Book and Tract Com., 144 E. 2oth St., 
New York. Our late friend, John G. 
Whittier thus spoke of this tale when 
first issued: “I have read with much 
interest ‘The Haydock’s Testimony.’ It 
is a graphic and well told story. The 
| power of Christian -faith and love to 
overcome evil was never better exem- 
plified than by the patience and trust 
| of these devoted men. The dook should 
have wide circulation and I am sure it 
will when its interest and high moral 
purpose become known.” 

This book has been translated into 
German by Count Bernotoff, and into 
| Italian by Dr, Gay. 


FRIENDS BOOK & TRACT COM. 
144 E. 20TH STREET NEw YORK 


“IN MEMORY OF WHITTIER.” 


“Quaker Voluntaries” this booklet 
should have been called, which is replete 
with lines of simple beauty. “The fine 
benignity of gray old men,” as the poet 
calls it, is in this verse, and it is with 
a dreaming pencil that he sketches the 
scenes which Whittier knew and loved 
so well. A very real and personal 
affection for the poet has come to Mr. 
Hayes across the years, and I thing we 
may say without fear of misinterpreta- 
tion that the kindly soul of Whittier 
through love has come to dwell in 
Swarthmore: 

Would I had seen our saintly Whittier ; 

The nobie, gray old Poet, face to face; 

Would he had come to Swarthmore now 
and then 

In his ripe years, as in old days long past 

He came to these old Pennsylvania hills 

And visited in ancient Quaker homes! 

Those deep, dark eyes, those firm* sweet- 
smiling lips, 

That gracious aspect of benignity— 

How they had blest our youth! O I 
must grieve 

To think we of the younger Quaker line 

Have never looked upon his kindly face, 

Heard his sweet words of peace and 
friendliness, 

Or felt his cordial hand-clasp. It had 
been 

A consecration to remember him, 

The great and simple Friend, the Quaker 
seer. 


Price, postage paid, 50 cents. 
THES BID DEBARR ESS) 
IOIO CHERRY S7., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Wall Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to or¢éer 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 


CALL FOR 
“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


These tradeymark cyss-cross lings on eyery package 
DIET FOR 


DIABETICS 


Uric Acid 
eading grocers. 


FARV Watertown, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Send ‘for*ourstrees20 page 


catalog of Friendly Calendars 
and book. The Biddle Press, 


1010 Cherry St, Phila., Pa. 
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Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engray- 
ings made from wash drawings 


Two Friends in Gallery—Men 
Two Friends in Gallery—Women 
~On the Way to Meeting —Group 
The Quilting Purty 9 Exhortation 

Knitting ro Mother and Children 
Birmingham Meeting House 11. Historic Phiiadelphia 


(The set of rz, postpaid, 30 cents.) 


Price, 3 cents each. Two for 5 cents 
“By mail, add tc for each lot of five cards or less 


7. Haverford Meeting 
House 
8. The Bride 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
‘921 Filbert Street <iet 


FOR A FREE CONSCIENCE 
BY L, C. WOOD. 


This is a new and well illustrated 
edition of a well told tale of persecu- 
tion rife among Quakers in their early 
rise in England. ‘Truly has it been said 
that only one from among their own 
number can reproduce the peculiar at- 
mosphere pervading this earnest people, 
and that this has been done many who 
have read the book have testified. Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, London, England, men- 
tions this feature and also says “It is 
a most interesting book. The writer’s 
intimate knowledge of old London is 
truly marvelous. The story is vividly 
told and should have wide circulation.” 
The London plague and fire, both fore- 
told by Friends, is graphically related, 
while Patty’s and Polly’s adventures 
with persecutors and Kings hold atten- 
tion to the end. 

For sale at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thee is cordially invited to come in and look 
over our Friends’ books, calendars, Christmas 
cards, etc. We have a nicely fitted-out office 
especially arranged to suit the convenience of 
our patrons. Many of the articles which we 
habe, are not advertised in either our catalog 
or elseYhere. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO FRIENDS INTERESTED IN COLORADO 
WE have an option on 160 acre tract of fine fruit land that can be sold in 5 and 10 acre 
tracts, at $350 to $450 per acre. ‘This land is now all in alfalfa and yielding $50 to 
$65 per acre. If this land is put into fruit now it will be worth from $750 to $1,000 per 
acre in not more than five years. Oscar E. Folger, the present pastor of the Friends 
Meeting near Grand Junction, writes: “I have investigated the different land propositions 
round here and can say that I think it the best in this section of the country.” Grand 


Junction is in the best fruit section of Colorado and anyone interested in fruit farming 


will make no mistake in buying here. It is also a most healthful climate and anyone 
seeking a higher altitude for the sake of their health will find this a most advantageous 
opportunity of locating amongst Friends. No person or persons will derive any financial 
benefit whatever from the sale of this land, it having been arranged that all commissions 
received therefrom shall be devoted to the building of a Church and parsonage. 
All inquiries will be gladly answered on application to f 

FrANK W. Det, Supt. Nebraska Y. M., Central City, Neb. 

Or, Oscar E. Foucrr, Pastor Friends Church, Grand Junction, Colo, 
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HALF TONES 
B//VE CUTS 
(OLOR WORK 


Ce 


NW. Con. 107" E& ARCH 
FAIL ADELPHIA. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
Ss MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
-407 Lippincott Building, 12:h and Filbert Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


( Bell, Walnut 52-10 
TELEPHONES \ Keystone, Kace 70-09 


Williams. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


! 


OFFICERS 


Asa 8S. Wina, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 

L. Houitincsworta Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 

Ricwarp J. Wuitsz, 10 South St., Baltimore, 
Md., Treasurer. 

Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Avpert F. N. Hamsuieton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

_Appison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 

Joun H. Jonnson, Richmond, Ind. 


There is Money in Growing Oranges REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


and Figs in Gulf Coast On improved farms in Indiana, O. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 


Country, Texas per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
: ter 5 cree fluctuations in value; securities personally 
Friends are invited to locate in the limits of. inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 


League City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
the orange and fig growing district. 


Small tracts of land forsale on easy payments: 


Collections made 
Long ud suc- 
furnished. 


eent. of our valuation. 
without expense to investor. 
sessful experience. References 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 


ie drotident-L fess tease Gr 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwares 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, eic. Assumes Care oj Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offteer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dert. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
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No one should be without a 
copy of the Quaker Calendar 
for 1911. This year’s calendar - 


is a great improvement on last years’ 

and contains twelve leaves instead of 
only six as before. Each of the 12 
excellent representations of Quaker 
life is accompanied by a quotation 
from Whittier, Penn, Sharpless, 
Hayes, etc., with of course the calendar 
for the month. They are beautifully 
printed in Flemish brown ink ona 
dull buff paper and are satisfactorily 
put together to move on rings. The 
calendar can be suspended by a silk cord. 

This is the third year that we have gotten out this calendar 
and every year we have received many second orders from, 
people who were delighted with the first copy. 

These quotations and pictures have been selected with 
ereat care and are as accurate as may be in their depiction 
of our interesting Quaker life and cus- 
toms so fast disappearing. Imagine how 
interesting a complete series would be in 
twenty-five years from now! 

Some of the pictures are: 

A Young Woman Spinning, 
An Old Woman Knitting, 
The Hall Clock, 

The Meeting-House Door, 
Children Going to Bed, 
First-Day Morning, 

Feeding the Chickens, etc. 


As of course the edition is limited it might be well to order at once. If you do not like 
the calendar we are always willing to send back the money on receipt of the calendar. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MIssIonAry D£EPARTMENT.— To Be 


I cannot read the story, I cannot know the Person 
of the Divine Christ without becoming aware of two 
things. There is a Life behind Him, and a Life 
before Him,—a Life on which He rests, and a Life 


Remembered at Christmas ........ 812 in which He issues. It is no lonely existence which 
CORRESPONDENCE ...0..-+00. ae 813 suggests itself as He walks among men. At any 
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Events and Comments 


The library of Congress will within a 
few years occupy the supreme position 
in numerical strength among the libraries 
of the world. It now ranks third, with 
the Bibliotheque Nationale and the Brit- 
ish Museum holding first and second 
positions. The annual report of Librar- 
ian Herbert Putnam shows that in the 
year, 1909-10 there were added 90,473 
volumes, making the total possessions 
of the library in printed volumes 1,793,- 
158. There are 118,165 maps and charts; 
517,806 volumes and pieces of music, and 
320,251 prints. 


The United States closes another year 
in second place among the world’s naval 
powers. The great navy-building race 
between Germany and Great Britain has 
not yet brought the former country up to 
the United States, in the number of bat- 
tle-ships afloat, but in ships projected 
and in the total number of war vessels 
of all kinds, Germany will crowd the 
United States to third place. These 
facts are shown in the new navy year- 
book, prepared by Pitman Pulsifer, clerk 
to the Senate committee on naval affairs, 
which will be issued soon by the govern- 
ment printing office. In armored cruis- 
ers, although the technical division made 
by the United States indicates Germany 
to have more than this country, the 
actual strength of the United States ex- 
ceeds that of its European rival. 


The government of cities by commis- 
sions has progressed more rapidly than 


WONDERED WHY 
FOUND THE ANSWER WAS “COFFEE.” 

Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug—caf- 
feine—in coffee is the main cause of the 
trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was al- 
ways so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such con- 
dition that I could hardly take sufficient 
nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking cof- 
fee, didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided 
to give it up and try Postum. I didn’t 
like the taste of it at first, but when it 
was made right—boiled until dark and 
rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being, headache spells entirely 
gone. 

“My health continued to improve and 
today I am well and strong, weigh 148 
pounds. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. ‘hey 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


any other reform in government since the 
United States became one nation. Begin- 
ning at Galveston, Texas, as a kind of 
emergency measure, after its terrible ex- 
perience by flood, its success soon com- 
mended it to cities as far distant as Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Haverhill, Mass. 
This method has displaced former ones 
by mayor, aldermen, council, etc., in 20 
cities in Texas and in nearly every city 
in Kansas. In Jowa also it is practi- 
cally the system approved throughout 
the State. In the Middle West east of 
the Mississippi Rvier, it has gained 
hardly any recognition as yet and Massa- 
chusetts is the only Eastern State where 
it has been adopted. But Connecticut, 
through the adoption of the system by 
vote in Norwich last week, makes the 
twenty-fourth State in which one or 
more cities have eliminated municipal 
government by political parties and sub- 
stituted instead the administration of 
local affairs on business principles. The 
fact that within a decade 97 cities in the 
United States have adopted the system 
of government by commission fore-shad- 
ows, it is to be hoped, a similar change 
throughout the whole country within the 
1ext ten years. 


Associate Justice, Edward Douglass 
White, Louisiana, has been promoted to 
the position of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He is an ex-confeder- 
ate, a Democrat and a Roman Catholic— 
in training almost the antithesis of Presi- 
dent Taft—yet it is he whom the Presi- 
dent has chosen to become the head of 
our judiciary and in doing so the Presi- 
dent has broke with precedent in that it 
is not customary to select a veteran as- 
sociate judge for Chief Justice. 


No appointment in recent years, how- 
ever, has met with more universal ap- 
proval. From every quarter President 
Taft is being complimented -for his 
broad-mindedness and wisdom. It is 
also a source of satisfaction to know 
that Chief Justice White is no less 
broad-minded than the President. His 
record shows that he is not to be closely 
identified with any particular school, 
either of constitutional interpretation or 
political thought. In the anti-trust law 
cases he has pursued a line of reasonably 
close construction, while in the insular 
cases he parted company with his demo- 
cratic colleagues on the bench in giving 
a rather broad construction to the powers 
of Congress in governing acquired ter- 
ritory outside of the constitution. So in 
the income tax case of 1895, while the 
majority of the court, including Chief 
Justice Fuller, fairly leaned over back- 
ward in giving a strict construction to 
the constitution—so strict as to make 
the instrument in that particular absurd— 
Justice White took the ground held by 
Hamilton and others of that school a 
century before and delivered a minority 
opinion, which for warmth of feeling and 
severity of expression was only exceeded 
by that of Justice Harlan, whose denun- 
ciation of the extraordinary position of 
the majority was the sensation of the 
day. Later on Justice White was equally 
strong in upholding the constitutional 
power of Congress to tax inheritances— 
and it is to be noted in these two connec- 
tions that Justice White is reputed to be 
a rich man whose personal interest was 
running against his action as a judge. 
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Pocket Almanac for 1911 


q Containing Dates of Holding 


Quarterly Meetings of Friends in 
the United States and Canada. 
Also, Yearly Meetings through- 
out the World, Statistics, etc. 


Price Ten Cents. Postage Stamps Received 


FRIENDS’ BOOK & TRACT COMMITTEE 


144 East Twentieth Street, . New York 


“Brandywine Days” 


Prof. J. Russell Hayes has added an- 
other pleasing volume of poetry and 
prose to his list of charming productions. 

The title, “Brandywine Days or The 
Shepherd’s Hour Glass,’ suggests its 
local and classic flavor. Coming at this 
time this book, with its 227 pages, beau- 
tifully and generously illustrated, printed 
on fine paper and with attractive bind- 
ing the work of the Biddle Press, Phila- 
delphia, will appeal to thousands in con- 
nection with the gift-making season. 

Prof. Hayes has never failed in giving 
to the reading public a delightful book, 
whenever he saw proper to do so. In his 
“Brandywine Days” he has excelled him- 
self, which is saying much, but there is 
little doubt that such will be the general 
verdict of those who have the good for- 
tune to read it. - 

As a holiday volume and as a book for 
the home library it commends itself to 
everybody. Its style is just right, and its 
contents are elevating, entertaining and 
instructive—West Chester Daily Local 
News. 


Price, postage paid, $1.50 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wali Papers---All Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING., Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
4°7 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


TELEPHONES gig nee kkace 70-09 


Williams, _ 
Yarnall 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


__ The Puritans and the early Friends bore a strong 

“testimony” against the celebration of Christmas. 
‘They considered it a “pagan” festival which the 
Roman Church had smuggled in from heathendom 
and had baptized, or at least sprinkled, with Chris- 
‘tian sanctity. They lumped it in that great group 
-of things which they labeled ‘‘superstition,” and they 
did everything they could to reduce the day to the 
flat, common level of other days. 

But they protested and testified in vain. They 
had all the children in Christendom against them, 
and they had, too, the unconquerable forces of 
sentiment lined up on the children’s side. It is no 
-doubt quite easy to argue that Christ was not born 
-on the 25th of Twelfth month, and also to show that 
this particular date was the period when the Northern 
‘races, from time immemorial, celebrated the turning 
‘back of the sun at the winter solstice; when they 
hailed the defeat of the monster who had been carry- 
ing him south, and rejoiced that once more he had 


-started on the upward journey which would event- | 


ually bring the summer. But this argument makes 
‘no impression on the sentimental hosts that are 
-going to keep Christmas whether or no. Christ was 
born on some day, they say, and why may it not 
have been Twelfth’ month 25th? And then, too, 
what a beautiful symbol this return of the sun, this 
-conquest of winter and Northern darkness is of 
Christ’s work and mission! This festival through 
the ages, celebrating the triumph of light and warmth 
-over darkness and cold, seems like one more of those 
-divine preparations which mutely prophesied a 
glorious fulfilment that at last has come. 

Every good thing which has come down to us from 
the past has some pagan element about it. Almost 
-all the words we speak today were coined in the 
‘pagan forests. All our customs, often treated as 
-very sacred, have their roots in a far-off pagan world. 
It was these pagan ancestors of ours who discovered 
“that bread and butter belong together. They learned 
‘to milk the cows and they found out how to extract 
‘butter and cheese out of this same milk, and their 
-discovery has turned out to be one of the most 
important the world has ever made. We take their 
-eontribution with thanks, and eat our butter and 


cheese with no qualms over the paganism of the first 
milkers and churners; so, too, if they first hit upon 
the idea that the conquest of darkness and cold ought 
to be celebrated with a great outpouring of joy and 
a general spirit of gift-giving, we may, without any 
danger of superstition, accept their symbol and keep 
this day as the anniversary of the birth of One who 
beyond all others has broken the darkness of life 
and has melted our icy natures with the warmth of 
His radiant spirit. 

We need not object to Christmas on the ground 
The real danger is 
that we ourselves shall paganize the day and lose 


of its origin from paganism. 


the true thing which it ought to embody for us. 
Every year increases the dangerous tendency of 
turning this holy period into a mighty commercial 
enterprise. The din of shopping, the chink of coin, 
the vast exchange of presents, the stress and strain 
of buying, the over-toil put upon the army of shop- 
girls—all these things destroy the bloom and fra- 
erance which of right ought to mark the day which 
we celebrate as the dawn of the Christ-spirit in our 
world, It is fitting that it should be a day of giy- 
ing, but we still give too much “as the heathen do.” 
\ We give to 


We give to those who already have. 
those from whom we expect presents in return. 
That is not the new spirit which dawned with Christ. 
He is the embodiment of grace, which is spontaneous, 
uncaleculating love that pours itself out upon those 
who have not deserved it, and that looks for no 
equation of return. Grace gives not to get, but to 
save; it spends itself not to get paid back, but to 
We ought to strive to put 
I have heard a 


bless those who receive. 
this new spirit into Christmas. 
touching story of a young man who went one Christ- 
mas day to a very poor home which everybody else 
forgot, and took with him a piled-up basket of good 
things. As he unpacked his basket in the little, 
close living-room, a boy, thin and worn with hip- 
disease, lay on a couch in the corner of the room and 
watched the heap of good things grow upon the table. 
It passed all that he could conceive of human kind- 
ness, and finally, with eyes full of tears and face 
full of wonder, he cried out: ‘Be you Christ!” 
Well, the gift-bringer was not Christ in person, but 
he was there in Christ’s spirit and he was a mani- 
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festation of the new way of giving, which found 
such marvelous expression in Christ’s life. 

We need not concern ourselves overmuch about 
pagan origins, but at least let us get the pagan spirit 
out of our festival times and let us get grace and 
the Christ-spirit in. R. M. J. 


POVERTY OF THOUGHT. 


In speaking of a young college-bred minister who 
is now doing pastoral work in one of our meetings, 
a member of the congregation said: ‘‘His one fault 
is poverty of thought.” This seems like a serious 
charge to bring against one who has had exceptional 
educational advantages, and yet it expresses an 
honest conviction. What is more, the same thing 
might as truthfully be spoken concerning scores of 
others in lke positions. The restlessness of many 
ministers after staying a year or two in a meeting 
is due to the fact that they have nothing fresh to 
give the people; stock of ideas becomes 
exhausted, and in order to maintain their efficiency 
they are compelled either to seek new fountains of 
Since the 
innumerable details of their pastoral duty leave little 
or no time for study and meditation, about the only 
thing left for them to do is to move. Other min- 
isters are content to re-hash what they have until the 
congregation, hungry for instruction and inspiration, 
seeks a new pastor in order to maintain its spiritual 
life. 

This is not, as it might seem, a reflection on the 
noble, and self-sacrificmg men ‘and 
women who are doing their utmost to preach the 
Gospel acceptably. The fault cannot be laid at their 
door. It is due rather to the borrowed and some- 
what antiquated system by which we are attempting 
to supply our need for a teaching ministry. 

A return to the old-time silent meetings and a 
spontaneous ministry will not meet the situation. 
Indeed it was the “poverty of thought’’ in these meet- 
ings that compelled Friends in large sections of 


their 


inspiration or new fields of operation. 


industrious 


our Society to seek something else, especially where 
the need for teaching new converts was most keenly 
felt. 
ably the most effective thing that could have been 
They attempted to supply the 


What Friends did was the natural and prob- 


done at the time. 
need for religious teaching by sermonizing each con- 
gregation at regular intervals. 

As the outcome of this innovation, two facts should 
be noted. First, 
splendid in its opportunity for worship and so mag- 


the old form of meeting—so 


nificent in the emphasis which it placed upon indi- 


vidual responsibility—has been set aside and its real 
worth and function largely forgotten. Second, in 
its stead a form of pastoral service has been insti- 
tuted which had its origin years ago, when the min- 
ister or pastor was the intellectual, social and spiritual 
leader of his flock and often the only educated man: 
in the community. It is generally recognized that,. 
with the growth of popular education, conditions 
have materially changed since this system took its 
form. The Presbyterians and others with their 
university-trained ministers, and the Methodists with 
their conference courses and homestudy ‘have 
bolstered it for a season; but some of their leaders 
are now telling us that the old form of sermonizing — 
is losing its grip. Other methods more in keeping 
with pedagogical principles are supplying the need 
for instruction. The growth of the 
Chautauqua movement is a case in point. 

Our ministers are charged with “poverty of 
thought” because we are expecting of them what is 
humanly impossible. In addition to a multitade of 
duties which every wide-awake pastor finds in any 
meeting, we are asking them—in our attitude of 
thought, if not in words—to assume intellectual 
responsibilities which should be shared by various- 
members of the congregation. The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement is a slight recognition of this fact. 
There ought to be other laymen movements. Think 
what it would mean to have one or more groups im 
every meeting systematically studying the problems 
which confront us in our spiritual growth and 
religious endeavor! And think what it would meam 
if the knowledge there gained could be diffused 
through the congregation and utilized in Churck 
administration ! 

These are general statements, to be sure, and their 
translation into something practical is no easy task. 
Yet it is my conviction that any pastoral system 
which is to survive and be a positive contribution 
to the coming Christian world will be a system im 
which there is more encouragement and opportunity 
for the development and use of a wide range of gifts 


religious 


and talents than is now prevalent among Protestants 
generally. 
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CHRISTMAS JOY. 


BY CHAS. M. WOODMAN. 


A “Merry Christmas” is not possible for all, but 
Christmas joy may characterize every life on this 
day and all the days of the Christian year. Merri- 
ment is at best an ephemeral experience, dependent 
upon outward circumstances over which we have 
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little control. Joy is an attitude of the inner life, 
subject only to the soul’s relation to all that is 
highest, best, noblest and most divine. Joy is the 
earthly expression of a heavenly experience. It is 
the human flowering of a plant whose roots draw 
their life from divine and eternal springs. Merri- 
ment is like the ripple upon the sunlit, sparkling 
pool. Joy is like the deep, quiet on-moving stream. 
The one is subject to the caprices of the sunbeams 
and the fickle breezes; the other is dependent upon 
those hidden springs that feed the brooks, the rivers 
and the great ocean depths. There are some lives 
on which the sun today may not be shining, and 
over whose saddened hearts the breezes of pleasure 
no longer blow, but the pool of their life, with its 
quiet depth and calm surface, is saved from stag- 
mation by feeding from the hidden springs of an 
eternal joy, and they move on serenely, as living 
-streams in the channel of their divine appointment. 

Christmas joy was the accompaniment of the 
‘Christ Child’s coming. Then earth took her first 
lesson in heavenly melody, and her children, with 
-ever increasing numbers and greater volume, have 
not ceased to echo and re-echo the note of that first 
Christmas joy. The angels who sang forth their 
joy in the first Christian glory-song, the shepherds 
who expressed their joy in quiet wonder-worship 
‘before the Child in the manger, and the wise men 
who revealed their joy in the offering of gifts to the 
star-heralded King, these had no monopoly of the 
-divine gift. They are typical of the sweep of its 
influence and the extent of its power. The heaven 
and the earth resounded with its music; the wise 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, with equal 
right and genuine feeling, set the joy-bells ringing 
in their hearts, their lives and their communities. 
‘The source of their joy was in the expectation of 
‘seeing the Christ Child; its fruition was realized 
when they gazed upon the Babe in its mother’s arms. 
They saw, and their joy was full. The source of 
our Christmas joy is not in outward symbol, but in 
inward reality; we have the Christ spirit in our 
hearts, and the Christ life entwines itself with ours. 
‘The fruition of owr Christmas joy is realized in 
perceiving the Christ spirit light up another soul 
-and the Christ life show itself in the character and 
-conduct of those with whom we associate from day 
-to day and year to year. 

“The letter fails and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 


The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal Love remains. 

“The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
Thy inward altars raise; 

Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise!” 


Portland, Me. 


T am not careful for what may be a hundred years 
‘hence. He who governed the world before I was 
‘born shall take care of it likewise when I am dead. 
My part is to. improve the present moment.—ZJ ohn 
Wesley. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN A COUNTRY 
NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


BY JOSEPH HE. JANNEY. 


When asked to say something on social service 
work in country neighborhoods, I did not know what 
better I could do than tell what has been done in 
Montgomery County, Md. I do not think the con- 
ditions here are far different from what they are 
in most counties the country over. And it will not 
take me long to say my say, since it takes a much 
shorter time to tell what has been done than it does 
to tell what ought to be done. 

No doubt there are persons present in this room 
who have been on grand juries. If so they have had 
to make reports on the institutions belonging to the 
people, and I suppose they have noticed what little 
attention such reports receive as a rule. Such was 
the case in Montgomery County, Md., until a Union 
Bible class in our county town took one of these 
reports and had a number of copies printed and dis- 
tributed all over the county, bringing the matter to 
the attention of the people. The conditions were 
such in our county home that they do not bear 
repeating at this time, and they were almost as bad 
at our jail. Our county home is an old farmhouse, 
sadly out of repair, with white and colored inmates, 
some imbecile and some with tuberculosis. It has 
been a place for the manager to make money rather 
than take care of the inmates. The cost of taking 
care of one inmate was equal to the cost had he been 
in a good boarding-house. Quite a number of the 
Society of Friends it my neighborhood, believing in 
the principles of their Society, felt very keenly the 
eall to help those less fortunate than themselves, 
believing that they were their brothers’ keeper, joined 
with others interested and circulated petitions to call 
a public meeting to consider the needs of our poor, 
our sick and our destitute children. Out of this 
meeting grew our Social Service League that I am 
going to tell you something about. 

In forming our organization we followed lines laid 
down by the Anti-Saloon League, which has accom- 
plished great good in our county. We elected a 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
We wanted to cover the whole county, so we created 
a Board of Directors, both men and women, one from 
each election district. These directors are supposed 
to look after the needs in their respective districts 
and report to the secretary or the committee in charge 
of the various branches of the work. 

Thus far much of our energy has been spent in a 
erusade against tuberculosis, as there are few who 
have not had friends or relatives taken by this dis- 
ease, and many families with a small income have 
been made dependent from using their income for 
the sick one. 

The Committee on Tuberculosis has secured doc- 
tors to lecture to the teachers and school children, 
both white and colored, in the various schools 


* A paper read at a week-end conference, Lincoln, Va., 
Ninth month 3, I9Io. 
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throughout the county, and, when possible, some 
one of the officers has been present to speak for the 
league. The committee also held public meetings 
in halls in different parts of the county. We try 
to instruct the people on how to prevent as well as 
cure tuberculosis, as it is a well-established fact that 
until the general public is better educated, it will be 
impossible to stamp out this dread disease. We 
have assisted others by furnishing a tent, at a small 
rent, and suitable food for the sick, so they could 
be moved out of crowded homes. 

We have tried and so far failed to get a tent 
sanatorium on our almshouse farm. This has met 
with opposition from some of our most intelligent 
citizens. It is surprising to think that people do 
not know that one is safer in a well-conducted hos- 
pital than they are on a city street or public con- 
veyance. 

When we appeared before the Trustees of the 
Poor and our County Commissioner with the endorse- 
ment of 32 doctors, we were met with determined 
opposition, petitions having been signed by a great 
many people, some living 15 miles from the alms- 
house, fearing that it would be a menace to their 
health and depreciate the value of their property. 
These the commissioners considered, and refused our 
request. We then went to the Legislature, but accom- 
plished nothing. Our interested people have sub- 
scribed the money for it, and yet our county home 
has these cases in it with little or no attention, and 
many others throughout the poy need proper 
housing and food. 

It has been our custom to send the poor and 
afflicted to the county home. Sometime ago a lady 
came to me who was very much interested in an old 
man who had lost his sight, to know if I would not 
get him in the county hones The case was looked 
into and he was sent to Baltimore to a hospital, and 
had cataracts removed and glasses furnished him. 
TIe came home and has been able to make a living 
for himself and wife. Had he been put in an insti- 
tution, it would have been little short of crime, as 
the doctor who operated expressed it. 

Our Committee on County Institutions visited our 
jail and insisted on having a bathroom provided, 
which was done. They have also invited different 
ones to hold services there; yet there is great need 
for more work, as witnesses and criminals are housed 
together. We have had the sexes segregated at the 
county home, and the children born there have been 
sent to a home for children. We made public the 
accounts of a superintendent and the care he was 
giving the inmates, thus making him resign, and 
now have a splendid couple in charge. The ladies 
in the Bible class have furnished sewing materials 
for the inmates in the county home, and make a 
yearly sale at our county fair of the work they do, 
and it has a ready sale. These unfortunates do not 
have to sit idle for three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. They have religious services every 
First-day. When this was first started, the “worker” 
was ordered away, but everything goes smoothly now. 
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We have stood behind the movement for State care- 
of the insane, and have urged upon our County Com- 
mittee the necessity of a new almshouse. This they 
hope to erect w hen the taxpayers are relieved of the 
care of the indigent insane. 

This much has been accomplished up to the present. 
time. The work has been done without compensation 
by interested people who are busy with the various 
occupations of life. Naturally there are a great 
many things that should have been done that have 
not been done, those interested being untrained in 
such work. We feel the need and are contemplating, 
within the next few weeks, employing a trained. 
worker to take charge of the work and making a 


‘vigorous campaign in our county, telling the needs 


of. the league, centering our work on one vital point 
and doing it well; : fitting up an office for this 
worker where those needing help can report at all 
times and have this officer to look into their needs. 
and find the best ways and means to give the needy 
help. It may be they need to be shown some way 
they can make themselves self- supporting. 

The breach between the dependent and the inde- 
pendent classes is so great that it is almost impossible 
to bring the latter in touch with the former. The 
feeling is that the former have gotten so from shift- 
lessness and lack of ambition, ete. 

We find that only a very small percentage of our 
people assist in this work. Let me here impress it 
on your minds that this small percentage doing this 
work for the glory of God, ever keeping Him at the 
head, will find that though they are few in number, 
their power is almost without limit. Should the 
results seem to lag, it would be well to go back and 
see if He had not been left out of the work. 

May we not stop for a moment’s thought and try 
to encourage those who are already in this line of 
work to go at it with renewed interest, also to encour- 
age those who have not taken part to step forward 
and take their place in developing this work, thus 
perfecting the central topic of this conference. “TI 
am come that they might have life and that they 
might have it abundantly.” 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


MINISTERS IN INDIANA YEARLY 
MEETING. 


-BY CHARLES F. COFFIN. 


I have in my possession a list of acknowledged 
ministers in Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1854. They 
were divided among the quarterly meetings as fol-— 
lows: 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS Men Women Total 


Mia rit, * npcaccsetrees etrcncia Seis father Ser Let 2 3 5 
West Branch. tt-ss 5: saiengcne eee 4 I 5 
Pairheld “ak seets s..cs cae Cee cee ee 4 Ghee 
White. Water 052. ~ 2.0) tess eyelet eens 8 ley aire 
New, Gardene Hele. cs.cciame eee acca At Ae eS 
Westheldio4./ Sitisdhe te be toe eee ee I I 
Coriter.. siicnatong wanted semi hentai ee eae 7 I 8 
Spicelande- see he teae atc ee 2 5 of 
Northern te. ntg. cere rita ae eee 6 Area lor 

37. 2B 05 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN LOWA Men Women Total 


Roce MNO Wellman, steven tetemtslalstiera eile vduniwiel ates 4 I 5 
PPleaSonit Calne hiss rie tacts steht sse2'8. to's «eo! = 5 Vale 
REG GEM Minis ares Mio Maldcle ins, cles oiele-s 7 Sa Te 
Wah PAS gi ol ed Be i he ee es rice aes nr 5 I 6 

21° 14. 35 


There were altogether 100 of them, 35 of whom 
resided in Iowa (lowa and Western Yearly Meetings 
had not then been established). Several of them 
were able and interesting speakers. 

Thomas Arnett—Sprang from the poor whites of 
the South. He joined our Society by convincement 
in early life, and, being a diligent student, he 
acquired a good education, sufficient to teach school, 
and during most of his life devoted himself to the 
ministry of the Gospel. He then resided in Miami 
Quarterly Meeting. His ministry was composed 
largely of short, catchy sentences, and was not exactly 
pleasant to listen to, but he was considered to be 
among the doctrinal ministers of the yearly meet- 
ing. He also visited during his lifetime all the 
yearly meetings and many of their subordinate 
meetings in the United States, and went to England 
on a religious visit which occupied two or ‘three 
years’ time. During this visit his wife died, and 
he afterwards married a Friend from Trelarid, who 
became an acknowledged minister. He lived ‘to an 
advanced age, and in the latter part of his life was 
for many years confined to his home. Hannah 
Arnett survived him many years, and died at nearly 
one hundred years of age, at West Chester, Pa. 

Emos G. Pray—Resided at that time in West 
Branch Quarterly Meeting. He had a_ beautiful 
voice, which could be heard by thousands on the 
yearly meeting grounds on the first day of yearly 
meeting. He “visited many Friends meetings in the 
United States and was universally appreciated and 
beloved. His ministry was greatly appreciated, and 
to many who heard him, it was the turning-point in 
their lives. 

Daniel Williams—Was another minister 
traveled much, visiting meetings. He also visited 
England, and I recollect, when laying his concern 
for that visit before the quarterly: meeting, he stated: 
“That he was willing to leave his body in the briny 
deep if it should be necessary.” He was wholly an 
exhorter and did not attempt a logical discourse, 
but was much beloved in his own meeting. 

Francis W. Thomas—Commenced his ministry in 

early life, I think about eighteen. He grew to be 
an extremely valuable man in the yearly meeting 
and had much to do in conducting its business, and 
traveled much, always paying his own expenses. He 
died in 1909 at an advanced age. He was a ready 
and fluent speaker and a diligent student of good 
books, and became of his own exertion a well edu- 
cated man and an interesting and logical speaker. 

Wm. Houghton—Was born in Ireland, and was 

a professional school teacher. His voice was very 
~ harmonious and was often heard in his own meetings, 
but he rarely traveled in the ministry. 

Anna T hornburgh—Frequently made visits to 


who 


the Eastern yearly meetings, taking with her two 
companions. She had a harmonious voice, and her 
ministry, although very simple, was well received. 

Some of the ablest ministers of the Society resided 
in lowa. One of these was Thomas Frazer. He 
was a very eloquent man and produced quite a 
sensation in the early part of his life. 

Hillwood Osborn—Was also a minister with an 
extensive gift. My wife and myself on one occasion 
accompanied him to three meetings on one First-day, 
where he spoke two hours in each one, making six 
hours altogether that we listened to him. He was 
an able and ready speaker and much beloved. 

David Hunt—Was a magical speaker, better edu- 
eated than many, and occupied an important and 
useful place in the Church, especially in the forma- 
tion of its Discipline and the conduct of meetings 
for business. 

James Owen—Was a fluent speaker. He traveled 
much in the Society, and visited England as a 
minister. 

Lindley M. Hoag—Was one of the ablest minis- 
ters which our Society has produced, and would 
have done credit to any assembly or church. He 
had a beautiful voice; was very logical and attractive 
as a minister. He visited England, as well as most 
Friends meetings on this continent, and in later life 
settled in Iowa and confined his labor mostly to that 
State. 

Wm. Hobson—Was a plain, simple hearted man, 
and did much in establishing and building up meet- 
ings in Oregon and California. 

In reviewing this list of ministers, my mind has 
been turned to the great change in the character 
of the ministry in the western yearly meetings since 
that time. Previous to that time, when an indi- 
vidual felt called upon to speak in a meeting for 
worship and showed the possession of a ministerial 
eift, he was encouraged to proceed, and spoke in 
the meetings for worship as he felt called to do so, 
until the meeting for Ministry and Oversight 
thought it proper to acknowledge him as a minister 
of the Gospel. Many of these were persons of a 
limited education, but their hearts had been tendered 
by the Holy Spirit and moved to speak and pray to 
the edification of the Church. In speaking they 
generally fell into the habit of intonation, so fre- 
quent at that time not only in our meetings, but 
in some of the meetings of other denominations. 

The sermons of acknowledged ministers were 
generally of considerable length. It was hardly 
considered a sermon unless an hour was occupied 
in its delivery. They were diligent readers of the 
holy Seriptures, but could not be Ueasidared students 
in the absence of helps to Bible study so frequent 
now, but, with a good memory, their discourses were 
largely made up of Scripture texts. There were a 
few who were then called doctrinal preachers, and 
some were very eloquent. They visited frequently, 
with the consent of their home monthly meetings, 
the neighboring quarterly and yearly meetings as 
well as many of the meetings constituting them. 
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Family visits were common. ‘These ministers 
reached the hearts of the hearers, and thereby many 
were brought into a better life by their ministry. 
The writer recalls some of these speakers as having 
had an influence over his own life; and some of 
the family visits were sources of profit and encour- 
agement. 

Many of the meetings of Friends at that time 
were held without ministers, in entire silence... These 
silent meetings were rather tedious to the children 
and young persons, but they exercised a valuable 
influence in the training and discipline of the mind 
and in the habit of reverence in meetings for wor- 
ship. It often happened that persons of very 
little education and with no training in public 
speaking were enabled in the most simple manner to 
speak to the edification of the hearers. 


The writer remembers in his early boyhood a 
minister whose discourses were principally emotional ; 
that his own heart was especially touched by one on 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, which he still 
remembers, though many years have elapsed since. 

The writer’s grandfather was a minister, who used 
to say of himself: “Small vessels must keep near 
shore.” We used to listen with great interest to 
his reading of the Scriptures, often in the midst of 
the work of the household, in a monotonous tone, 
often reading many chapters at a time. 

The time came, however, when a different class 
of ministry was called for. As the hearers became 
better educated and more critical, they tired of the 
long discourses, apparently without much point. 
Hence there has grown up the “Biblical Depart- 
ment” in the Friends colleges in the West, out of 
which come most of the ministers who are now recog- 
nized. They are often young persons, with but little 
spiritual experience and depending almost wholly 
on the instruction they have received for the matter 
of their discourse. When there is a combination of 


a real spiritual life with a trained mind it makes | 


a model minister. 

The ministers’ discourses now are delivered in an 
ordinary tone and are more concise than formerly, 
and most hearers prefer that they should be not more 
than thirty minutes, that being considered long 
enough for an ordinary sermon. 

As these young persons are trained for the min- 
istry and become pastors, a support is given them 
by the Church, so that we approach very nearly to 
the custom of other Protestant churches. 

What the effect of these changes may have on 
the future of the Church is yet to be developed. 

Chicago, Il. 


God gives us always strength enough and sense 
enough for what he wants us to do. If we either 
tire ourselves or puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. 
And we may always be sure, whatever we are doing, 
that we cannot be pleasing Him if we are not happy 
ourselves,—J. Ruskin. 


Missionary Department 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1or0 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


TO BE REMEMBERED AT Cait 
TIME. 


Friends Mission, Chungking, West China, needs 
a new school building. In writing to a friend, 
A. Warburton Davidson says: 

“You may have heard of our high school for 
boys on the hills here, south of the mighty Yang Tse. 
It has been established there for a number of years 
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THE PROPOSED BUILDING SKETCHED BY A CHINESE STUDENT. 


now. The boys in attendance there have until 
recently been, for the most part, from heathen 
families, and ‘they have been charged fees sufficient 
to cover their board and part fiction. but past experi- 
ence in the work of evangelizing the Chinese has 
taught us that we must give more attention to the. 
work of educating the children of Christians and 
those who have proved that they possess a genuine 
interest in the message of Christianity. With this 
object in view we have, during the present year, 
taken into our high school building a number of 
boys from our senior primary schools in the city 
and also from our village schools. | 

“Tt is now evident to us that the present school 
building is inadequate to cope with the requirements 
of both these grades of schools; that it is unwise, for 
several reasons, to have the smaller boys in the same 
building with those who are older and more advanced 
in their studies. What we want to do, then, is to 
put up a new building which will, for the most part, 
be devoted to the interests of the children of Chinese 
Christians. 


“Herewith is a rough sketch by a Chinese artist, 
which will help you see the kind of building we 
would like you to help us erect. 

“T am asking my brother, Joseph Davidson, 3619 
Maple Square, Chicago, to receive for us contribu- 
tions for this building, so if you will kindly send 
your contributions to him, it will be forwarded by 
him to us here. 


If the gifts of God depended on man’s faith, the 
manna would have vanished very quickly. But, day 
after day, through fret and sin and cowardice, God 
held to his purpose, as He always does, for the long- 
suffering of God is our salvation —G. H. Morrison. 
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Correspondence 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I was much interested in the article published in the issue 
of Twelfth month, Ist, on “Going back to the Rollo Books.” 
And I would like to add my plea for healthy reading for 
children. I think parents and teachers hardly realize their 
responsibility in this matter, else they would be more careful 
in choosing for and guiding the tastes of the children. We 
all know that what we read and what was read to us in our 
childhood made a lasting impression on our mainds and lives. 

Jacob Abbott wrote not only the Rollo Books but the 
Franconia Stories, a series of six or eight books. The scenes 
are laid on a New England farm and depict the every-day hap- 
penings in most delightful and fascinating style. Beechnut 
is the “Jonas” and still more resourceful if possible. .The 
“immortal Beechnut,” as he has been called. 

Who that has read these books, does not feel that Madeline, 
Phomy and May Bell and blind Agnes are personal friends 
and playmates. ’ 

These volumes, or some of them, are still to be had, and if 
a demand arose, another edition would be forthcoming, I 
have no doubt. 


CATHARINE Tytor BAsTIN. 
‘Chicago, Ill. 
To tHe Eprror oF THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

It is a very important question and one of honest difference 
of opinion as to how much authority a local church should 
have, and how much a superior body should exercise over a 
subordinate one. In our State and National affairs, there has 
been much conflict upon a kindred question, and much strife 
as to what matters, and in what degree the Federal power 
should be exercised over the States. 

In the Church of Jesus Christ it has been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated that there must be some authority, not only over the 
individual but above the local church. 

The early Friends recognized that, as shown by the organiza- 
tion into “Monthly,” “Quarterly,” and “Yearly Meetings,” and 
who ever has studied carefully their history, could not fail to 
observe the general oversight that George Fox and others 
exercised over the work and workers in that day. I do not 
think they agreed with the Anabaptists “That Spiritual author- 
ity belongs to the members of the congregation themselves.” or 
that “The persons who compose the monthly meetings are the 
church,” without reference to the superior meetings. 

For the preservation of the honor and character of the 
Church, the Friends have always been careful to guard the 
actions of the individual and the subordinate meetings as 
well. x 

If a minister apprehends it to be his duty to perform 
religious service outside of his own yearly meeting he must 
have the approval, not only of his monthly meeting, but of his 
quarterly meeting also; and if his service is to be in England 
he must have the approval of the yearly meeting also, or the 
permanent board, as the case may be. Why is it necessary to 
be so careful? 

It is an important subject and one that concerns not only 
his own meeting but the whole Church. Is not the distribution 
of the ministry, or the locating of the pastors of as much 
importance? 

lf the monthly meeting needs the assistance of the quarterly 
meeting in recording a minister, or in liberating one for service 
outside of his own yearly meeting, why should it appear un- 
Quakerly for the quarterly, or yearly meeting to assist in so 
important a subject as the proper grouping of the meetings 
into pastorates and the wise distribution of the pastors. 

Such a system does not of necessity deprive the meeting of 
their choice of pastors, or the pastor of his preference. The 
Pastoral and Evangelistic Committee of a Yearly Meeting 
‘should be able to render much assistance, as they would 
understand the needs of the different meetings as well as the 
ability and adaptability of the different pastors to supply the 
diversified fields.» 

I apprehend our experience in the pastoral system has 
already taught us, that without any system, the changing 
-of pastors is a delicate subject and often results in unpleasant 
feelings, and mars the work of the church. The pastoral sys- 
tem has come to stay, and we are all desirous of getting the 

best results. There are serious objections to the “Congrega- 
tional” or “Independent” plan of supplying, retaining and the 
interchanging of pastors. 
Sincerely thy Friend. 


Strathmore, Cal. Ws. P. Smira. 


To tHe Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In your review of the yearly meeting reports of Twelfth 
month 8th, you say, “In practically all of the Western Yearly 
Meetings emphasis was laid on the struggle of our denomina- 
tional colleges to maintain their efficiency while competing with 
State institutions.” The writer thinks the emphasis was not 
placed on that phase of our problem at either Western or Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting. If it was so placed in the other yearly 
meetings I believe there is a serious and widespread miscon- 
ception as to what the important phase of our educational 
problem as a church now is. 


In the upbuilding of our educational system we now have 
little to fear from the State institutions. As a rule these 
institutions are managed by broad-gauge men who recognize 
the fact that the united effort of all first-class schools and 
colleges is needed to stem the tide of narrowness and ignor- 
ance. ‘They recognize also that there are some very valuable 
and necessary things which the well-equipped denominational 
college can do which they cannot do. The State university 
cannot duplicate the moral and religious tone, the spirit of 
comradeship between professor and student, the peculiar and 
helpful “atmosphere” of the denominational college. They 
would do so if they could but they frankly confess that they 
cannot. The denominational college has come to stay. The 
warfare between the State and non-State college, speaking 
generally, is happily over. In a brief review of the recent edu- 
cational history of Indiana, President Stone of Purdue Uni- 
versity (one of Indiana’s State institutions) wrote: “Not 
many years since, there was extant among the higher institu- 
tions of Indiana a feeling which need be mentioned here only 
by way of emphasizing the contrast with the present situation; 
a kind of individualism which manifested itself sometimes by 
an attitude of distrust toward others; and a tendency to aloof- 
ness and lack of co-operation in educational work. For the 
first time in the educational history of Indiana there is dawning 
the genuine spirit.of educational progress, the union of all 
educational forces in a common cause. No other educational 
event in Indiana in twenty-five years can compare with this in 
significance; no other augurs so much for the future.” 

Friends colleges undoubtedly have their perils, and they 
are not all from within. ‘The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has flatly refused to lend assist- 
ance to institutions owned and controlled by the churches; 
this applies to all denominational schools, Protestant and 
Catholic. It is no more in favor of State institutions, how- 
ever, than of the independent colleges. The General Edu- 
cational Board (to which Rockefeller has given $53,000,000) has 
adopted the policy of helping the most promising colleges, those 
which have a permanent constituency and which are showing 
real vitality. ‘This board has no prejudice against denom- 
inational colleges and many have already been assisted by it. 
The board does not expect to dominate higher education; in 
fact it has announced the determination not to allow any col- 
lege to have cause for feeling gratified to it. For every dol- 
lar given to college endowment by this board, from three to 
five dollars must be given from other sources. Every time the 
board makes a gift, therefore, it is conditional; and it places 
the heavy burden upon the management and friends of the 
prospective recipient of raising in addition several times the 
sum offered. 

Under the conditions which I have briefly stated, it must 
be apparent that the chief struggle of Friends colleges so far 
as external forces are concerned, is with the colleges of other 
denominations. This struggle is not at present a struggle for 
students, for most of us have all the students we can care for 
properly with our present facilities and with our predilection 
for intensive rather than extensive work. But the other 
denominational colleges bid fair to outstrip us in the matter 
of liquidating their debts and increasing their endowments. 
There is danger that the Friends colleges will sink into places 
of inferiority. If we cannot do as good work as other colleges 
we will not have and we will not deserve the patronage of 
people in general or even of Friends in particular. We will 
gain nothing by deploring the prosperity of the State universi- 
ties nor the colleges with whom we are in real competition. 
Public taxation will meet the needs of the first class and if the 
liberality of Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists places their 
institutions upon a firmer basis than our own we can only 
admire their loyalty to the work of their hands and their true 
devotion to the cause of Christain education. 

Our chief peril, therefore, in a word, is from within. Friends 
are not a large body nor are they above the average of our 
citizenship in wealth. But there is plenty of surplus means 
among Friends, if properly placed, to establish our colleges on 
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a permanent foundation and insure a high-grade of work in 
the years to come. We have more money invested in educa- 
tion than in any other single phase of church work. It will be 
a lame policy to allow this line of work which pays us now 
our largest dividends in efficient men and women, to drop 
behind. We need to get beyond the period of individualism; 
we need to unite as one man, in promoting our educational 
interests Our colleges are in a very critical condition now 
but it is a condition from which they can be extricated by the 
loyalty and co-operation of alumni and friends. If Friends 
do their “plain duty” the colleges will continue to hold an 
honorable place among the great formative influences of our 
age and generation. 


Earlham, Ind. 


Ropert L, Key. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues 


J. Edgar Williams, Seattle, is secretary of the Local Min- 
isters Federation. He also edits a small “Bulletin” which the 
federation issues. 


W. Irving Kelsey, of Penn College, and Amos Davis, Cali- 
fornia, attended Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting held the 12th 
and 13th ult., at Stuart, lowa. 


Boise Valley Quarterly Meeting was held at Boise City, 
Idaho, the 26th ult. Elmer Pemberton, Yearly Meeting Super- 
intendent of Evangelistic Work, was present. 


A. H. Hussey and wife, who have been spending some time 
in their son’s family at Mt. Pleasant, have not been able to 
return to California, as expected, on account of feebleness 
and ill health. 

Friends at Pennville, Ind., expect to build a new church next 
spring. ‘They have secured a suitable location, and expect to 
begin work as soon as the season is favorable, DeWitt 
Foster is now doing pastoral work in this meeting. 


Portland Quarterly Meeting was held at Portland, Ind., the 
roth inst. Ira C. Johnson, Evangelistic Superintendent of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, was present. An interesting mis- 
sionary meeting was held early in the morning in which 
several young girls took part. 


Friendsville Academy has enrolled 18 per cent. more pupils 
than at this time last year. It is expected that more will 
enroll after the holidays, so that the teaching force will have 
to be increased. 

There is a senior class of eight members—two boys and six 
girls. 


Emory J. Rees attended all the sessions of Westfield (Ind.) 
Quarterly Meeting, held the 2d to 4th inst. He also attended 
the Quarterly Missionary Conference at Eaglecreek on the 
11th. He gave very interesting accounts of ‘the work being 
done in the Friends African Industrial Mission. 


There is an error in the report of the Educational Rally, 
held in Pasadena, Cal., Eleventh month 4th due perhaps, to 
the omission of a line. «It should read: Prof. Mabel H. 
Douglas, of Whittier College, spoke of the Pease and 
rewards of the teacher, and President Thomas Newlin out- 
lined the vital relation, ete. 


Frank E. Kinsey, Van Wert, Ohio, engaged three weeks in 
a revival ean at Logan, Kans., which closed the 4th inst. 
The local pastor, Lyman G. Cosand, assisted and Abijah Cox, 
Rose Hill, Kans., was present one week. Several were 
definitely blessed. ‘Twenty have united with the meeting as 
full members and two as associate members. 


John H. and Hannah M. Cox, whose obituaries appear in 
this issue, were staid country Friends, such as make up the 
back-bone of the Friends Society in this country. ‘Through 
diligence and economy they had built themselves a beautiful 
home with modern improvements, but the day following 
Hannah M. Cox’s death the house was burned to the ground. 
Her body had to be taken from the burning structure by 
kind neighbors and carried to the home of a friend, 


‘attendance. 


New London (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 2d,. 


3d and 4th inst. 

Edward M. Woodward, Evangelistic Superintendent of 
Western Yearly Meeting was present and gave helpful and 
inspiring messages. 

_An interesting missionary meeting was held on Sabbath 
aiternoon. 
the address. 


After attending the Cuban National S. §. Convention at 
Santiago, held Eleventh month 15th-17th, FE. M. Sein visited 
the principal mission stations of Friends on the Island, hold-- 
ing special services every night. He writes under date of the 
toth: “The outlook seems to me to be very encouraging and 
the missionaries, a consecrated band, are doing their best. 
to cope with the many problems at the field. I shall return 
to my work in Mexico within a week.” 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting was held at Spiceland, ‘Ind.,. 
the 1oth and 11th inst. Representatives were present from all 
the subordinate meetings. Charles E. Tebbetts was also in 
His presentation of the missionary cause was 
very effective and aroused considerable enthusiasm. He went 
from quarterly meeting-house to speak at Knightstown First- 
day evening. 

Charles and Lena E. Lescault are prospering in their pastoral 
labors in Spiceland local meeting. 


Alvin Stout and wife, Cherokee, Okla., are in southern Cal- 
ifornia, looking for a permanent location. At present they 
are spending some time at Pasadena. 

Evangelists Buxton, England, and Sasao, Japan, who have 
been doing evangelistic work among the Japanese on the 
Pacific coast, held a meeting on the 2d inst., with the members. 
of: the Pasadena Friends Mission, which apparently resulted 
in a deepening of spiritual life. : 

Lavina Hall, an aged member of Pasadena Meeting, had 
the misfortune to fall on the 3d inst. and fracture her thigh 
bone. 


The local meeting at Boise, Idaho, is very much alive. 
Harry Hays conducted a protracted Evangelistic effort there 
early in last month, and several made a definite stand in their 
religious life. Five new members were added to the meeting 
and six more are candidates. ‘The meeting-house and manse 
were recently repainted, and other improvements were made 
on the premises. The membership of this meeting is small, 
but the work of the church is hopefully moving forward. 

Arrangements are being made for Harry Hays and Charles. 
hagas fs to hold a tent meeting at Boise City early in Fourth 
month. 


Ida L. Curtis, who has served the meeting at Ramona, Cal., 
as pastor for the past five years has been obliged to resigm 
owing to poor health and increased home cares. 

She has served in this station longer than any other min- 
ister in the Valley, and before leaving the work she was ten- 
dered a reception by the local W. C. T. U. at which time 
she was presented with a beautiful silk slumber-robe and 
pillow. 

The members of her congregation also gave her a farewell 
reception which was attended by over 60 guests who enjoyed’ 
a very interesting program of music and select readings. 

George Taylor has assumed charge of the work at Ramona. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C., the roth inst. Amos M. Kenworthy, California, 
was present. The quarterly meeting confirmed the recogni- 
tion by the mouthly meeting of the ministerial gift of Joseplr 
Moore Purdy, son of the late Samuel Purdy. He is at pres- 
ent principal of a mission school in Virginia, within the limits 
of Surry Quarterly Meeting. 

An effort was made to secure funds to» liquidate a small 
debt on the meeting-house at Naomi, a meeting place on the 
direct road between Greensboro and Guilford College. The 
spiritual condition and cheerful outlook of the meeting is 
encouraging. 

Eucario M. Sein, Mexico, visited the Banes mission sta- 
tion after the close of the National Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, held in Santiago de Cuba the 16th 
and 17th ult. Special services began the 19th to continue one 
week, but rains came and there. were no meetings the last two 


[Twelfth month 


Friend Osborne, pastor at Russiaville, Ind., gave 
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nights, only five sessions were held. FE. M. Sein was well 
favored in preaching, and the interest was good and increas- 
ing when the meeting closed. The sickness of Ruperta Noris, 
an earnest Christian and an elder in the meeting, also kept 
her family from attending, nevertheless E. M. Sein’s visit 
was a great blessing to the work and an encouragement to the 
workers. 


James B. Unthank, Webster, Ind., who was for many years 
identified as instructor and president of Wilmington College, 
has accepted a call to do pastoral work at Dayton, Ohio. The 
meetings under his pastorate have been steadily growing in 
interest and attendance.. 

Friends at Dayton have undertaken a task that will be a 
long and hard one—that of buying a site and building a new 
meeting-house. The option. for which they paid will expire 
First month 16th next and in order to make first payment, 
$1,000 should be raised before that time. Dayton is a beauti- 
ful city and a number of Friends have moved there in recent 
years. The local meeting is making strenuous efforts to meet 
its growing needs but find it necessary to solicit outside aid. 

President M. Carey Thomas, of Brvn Mawr College, sailed 
for England en route for Egypt the 16th inst., where she 
will spend a three months’ vacation, returning in time to 
reach Bryn Mawr immediately after the Easter vacation. She 
will be accompanied by Mary E. Garrett. This is President 
Thomas’s first vacation in the twenty-six years during which 
shé has been Dean and President of Bryn Mawr College with 
the exception of the regular vacations of the college year. No 
acting president has been appointed to serve in her absence. 
Professor Charlotte Angas Scott, Professor of Mathematics 
and senior member of the faculty, will preside at meetings of 
the faculty, council and senate. Dean Reilly, Dean of the col- 
lege, will represent the president on official occasions and Dean 
Maddison will be responsibile for the work of the president’s 
office. 


Thanksgiving day was observed with an all-day Member- 
ship-Fellowship Meeting, Earlham, Iowa. Written invitations 
were sent to each member of the meeting and to all those 
living near. 

At 11 A. M., W. S. Kilch preached, after which a two- 
course dinner was served. 

At 2.30 P. M. was a Praise Service, members answering to 
roll call either by testimony or Scripture text. 

The room was decorated in purple and gold, with bouquets 

- of wheat and rye, huge yellow pumpkins, corn equally yellow, 
and with vegetables of various kinds, which brought to mind 
the promise recorded in Gen. 8: 22. 

Tenth month 30th was observed as Cradle Roll Day. Four 
little ones were received into the Bible School with appropri- 
ate exercises. 

Harry Hayes, Georgetown, IIl., held a series of revival meet- 
ings at Newberg, Oregon, beginning Eleventh month 13th and 
closing Twelfth month 4th, with services afternoons and even- 
ings, and a number of special meetings with the students at 
the Pacific College. ‘There were several conversions, most of 
them among the students. The afternoon meetings were 
devoted to a series. of talks on Sanctification and quite a num- 
ber of the members were brought to see their need of a closer 
walk with God, and were led to make a definite consecration 
of themselves to God and the work, and experienced a deeper 
work of grace in their hearts than they had before known. 

The brick work on the new college building is now prac- 
tically completed and the roof will soon be on, so that the 
work can then be pushed to completion, without hindrance 
from the winter rains. 


The Bible-schools at Banes, Cuba, have been well attended 
all the year especially since graded lessons were introduced. 
That the parents whose children attended the Bible-school in the 
meeting-house might see something of the work being done, 


a program was prepared and Parents’ Day was observed the. 


6th ult. The plan and object of the work was explained by 
Orpha Haworth, the primary teacher, and a model lesson 
taught. The children also took part in exercises and recita- 
tions. ‘They entered into the service with interest and per- 
formed their parts well. The house. was nicely filled and 
many of the parents attended. The program was given at 
the regular Bible-school hour, 3.00 P. M., instead of at night. 
At this hour the tots were not sleepy and Friends avoided the 
boisterous element which is prone to attend any entertain- 


ment given at night and by their conduct make it seem more 
like a theatrical performance than a religious exercise. 


Ruperta Noris, the first convert of the mission at Gibara, 
Cuba, quietly passed away at her home, in Banes, the rst inst. 
| She had been a Christian a little over nine years. With her 
husband, she removed to Banes some years ago, before the 
| mission opened there, Since her conversion she has lived an 
| exemplary Christian life and been faithful in her attendance 
| at meeting and in the performance of her duties as treasurer 
and elder in the monthly meeting, being thus a great encour- 
agement to the workers and a strength to the church. Her 
prayer for our missionary, C. C. Haworth, often was: “Lord, 
give him more that he may give us more.” Her son, an 
unconverted man, asked the missionary to conduct the funeral 
services, which he did. The spirit of the Lord was present 
_and touched many hearts of the large number of neighbors 
and friends who attended, her own son being greatly im- 
pressed with the services. 


Berkeley Quarterly Meeting was held for the first time at 
Oakland, Cal., the 2d to 4th inst., and to many it was their 
first quarterly meeting. The proverb that “Quarterly Meeting 
brings rain,” seemed true. The season had been previously 
dry but on Sixth-day night there was heavy rain. 

The pastors of the four meetings constituting the quarter 
were present and had some service during the session. Della 
Gallahorn, pastor in San Jose Meeting returning Seventh-day 
evening, while Emma Garretson, pastor in Denair Meeting 
remaining over First-day, attending and preaching at Berkeley 
in the morning and at Oakland Meeting in the evening, : 

In addition to the routine business, Robert C. Root, Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Peace, told of the cordial reception 
he has received in the Public Schools, High Schools and 
State University at Berkeley and Stanford University. He 
ce that the cause of peace is fast gaining ground on the 

oast. 

A feature of the Seventh-day afternoon session, was a 
strong missionary address on Korea, by a lady who has spent 
some years in that interesting land. 

The Christian Endeavor Session indexed a revival in the 
societies of the quarter. At the Bible School Conference, the 
condition of the different schools was considered and showed © 
good work being done in all of them. Levi Gregory, presi- 
dent of the County S$. S. Association, spoke of the coming 
International S. S$. Convention to be held Sixth month 20-27, 
191i, in San Francisco, and what it should mean to all who are - 
interested in Bible School work. He expressed the hope that 
many Friends from the East would take advantage of the 
special railroad rates, not only to attend the International ° 
Convention, but California Yearly Meeting also, which con- 
venes at Whittier, just after the convention. 

The Oakland work is encouraging. It continues to pros- 
per, the average attendance at Bible School is above 150, 
while the attendance at the meetings for worship shows a 
pleasant increase. 


The name of Gurney Binford, Friends missionary at Mito, 
appears on the Executive Committee of the Student Volunteer 
League in Japan. This organization held its convention in 
Eighth month and decided to make an effort to create a more 
intelligent interest in the evangelization of the country. Their 
first aim is to secure more workers, but this by no means 
exhausts their program as will appear from the following 
resolution which was adopted at the conference, viz.: 

“This conference request and urge the Federation of 
Japanese churches and the conference of Federated Missions 
in Japan to form a Joint Council for the following objects: 

“Tt, During the coming year to investigate and report on the 
extent to which Japan has been evangelized. 

“2. At an early date to form a plan for evangelizing, within 
the next thirty years, the parts of the Empire not yet effici- 
ently reached by the Gospel. 

“3. To make suggestions to the present Christian forces as 
to methods and responsibility for carrying out this plan. 

“And we instruct the Executive Committee to make alt 
possible efforts to carry out these resolutions.” 

The Federation of Japanese churches referred to is a repre- 
sentative body of men from all the various Protestant denom- 
inations in Japan, the object of which Federation is to bring 
the churches into closer Christian fellowship. 

The Conference of Federated Missions is a committee com- 
| posed of representatives of the various Protestant Missions 
working in this Empire, the purpose of which is to harmonize 
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.and bring into closer relationship the work and the workers 
of these various missionary bodies. 

If during this year, the information mentioned in this 
resolution can be obtained it will be possible to present to the 
Christians in the home-lands a clearer idea of the lack of 
evangelization in Japan and the corresponding responsibility 
resting upon them. 


Gertrude Hill Kersey, whose obituary appears elsewhere in 


this issue was of such rare ability and charm of personality 
that her passing away merits more than a brief notice. She 
was born in Chicago, from which place her father, Thomas 
Clarkson Hill, moved to Western Springs, Ill. Here she grew 
to young womanhood, preparing at the public schools for 
admission to Earlham College. After her Earlham days she 
entered upon a business career in Chicago. An opportunity 
came to go abroad and study art, and a year was pleasantly 
and profitably spent in the Kunst-Gewerb Schule at Munich. 
A short stay at home was followed by a second trip for 
European travel. 

In 1899 with members of her family she removed to Los 
Angeles, Cal. Here she held for five years the office of Dean 
of the Girls’ Collegiate School. Her marriage by Friends 
ceremony in 1906 to W. Rufus Kersey took place at Peterson 
Manor, Chicago, the home of a sister. The marriage was 
conducted under the auspices of Western Springs Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Its authorization and the appointment 
of the committee of Friends to attend were the last official acts 
of this body before the meeting was merged with Chicago 
Monthly Meeting. 

After her marriage she resided in Columbus and near 
Oregonia, Ohio. Her unusual talents made her a highly valued 
member of the Women’s Literary and the Cecilian Clubs of 
Lebanon, Ohio Her excellent initiative and signal abilities 
in working with the young people made her a most useful 
member of the community. 

The end came suddenly on the evening of Tenth month 2tst. 

Prof. Elbert Russell speke at her funeral, and she was laid 
to rest in Turtle Creek Friends Cemetery, near the deceased 
members of her husband’s family. She is survived by her 
husband, by her mother, two sisters and a brother in Cali- 
fornia, by a sister now a missionary in Osaka, Japan, and by 
a fourth sister, resident in Chicago, III. 


The Ministers and Workers Meeting of Vermilion Quarterly 
Meeting was held at Pilot Grove, Ill, Tenth Month 31st and 
Eleventh month Ist. Second-day evening, Absolom Knight 
had charge of the service. Next morning the conference 
opened with singing and devotion. Franklin Meredith spoke 
on the subject “The office work of the Holy Spirit in indi- 
vidual life.” ‘The filling of the Spirit is an absolute necessity, 
if we would do our work for God in the best way. 

Do not set up your experience as a criterion for everyone 
else. Get an experience of your own then get others to get 
an experience of their own. 

Frank Ashba not being present, Absolom Knight took his 
subject “What should Vermilion Quarterly Meeting do to 
increase the number and efficiency of its pastors and evan- 
gelists.” Olive E. Guyer sang a solo and Mary Moon 
Meredith preached from Matt. 22: 11-13. When we get hold 
of the thought that people are really lost and will be eternally 
lost, we will work harder for their rescue. If we do not sound 
the alarm we are guilty before God. The sermon was followed 
by a number of earnest prayers. 

Frank V. Stafford spoke on “What does it take to constitute 
a pastoral visit by pastor or pastoral committee?” He divided 
pastoral visits into two classes—social and spiritual. A spirit- 
ual visit is one when the pastor or committee feels led of 
God to speak to the person or persons about their soul’s 
condition, while a social visit is one where the people are 
met socially for the purpose of winning them into the services 
and then to Christ. 

Simon N. Hester spoke on the subject, “What arrangements 
should a meeting make prior to its revival.” The church 
must feel the need of a revival; it must depend upon God, 
not on the evangelist, although a prayerful selection of an 
evangelist is important. Each member must feel clear before 
God and attend the meetings regularly. 

An extract from the yearly meeting minutes regarding 
evangelistic, pastoral and church extension work was_ then 
read and discussed. A helpful discussion of all the topics of 
the day followed. 

J. D. Newuin, President, 
Ouive E. Guyver, Sec’y and Treas. 


An interesting sequel of a membership contest lately con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Auxiliary of Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Cal., was the giving of an entertainment to the winners 
by the losing side in the girls’ cottage on the campus. ‘The 
program included refreshments and several musical numbers, 
including vocal solos, severally, by Elizabeth Milhous, Marian 
Plummer, Lolela Reynolds, and Professor Ellis, the college 
instructor in music. Lucile Hodgins and Fern Cox rendered 
a piano duet. The young ladies named are all students of the 
college. About 150 members of the auxiliary were present. 

Maps and drawings showing contemplated improvements 
on the campus were exhibited, intensifying the interest of the 
organization in this undertaking. It was estimated that its 
contribution toward beautifying the college grounds will total 


300. 

Wallace E. Gill, pastor in the Friends meeting at Los 
Angeles, was present at the chapel hour recently and gave 
a most impressive address to the college students, showing 
that Christ must be enthroned in every life to make intellectual 
culture a success, as God measures success. 

Among the numerous brotherhoods that seem incidental 
to the rising spirit of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
the Men’s League of the Friends Church, Whittier, Cal., is 
an interesting organization of 125 members. Its purpose is to 
promote a fraternal and missionary spirit, and to bring the 
church in touch with those who do not attend its services. It 
meets monthly in the social rooms of the church building 
and enjoys a bountiful supper, the repast being preceded by 
a social hour, and followed by an address, or a discussion of 
some religious, educational or civic problem. For example, 
some recent discussions were: “What Should the Public 
Schools of Whittier do for a Boy?” by Andrew F. Mitchell. 
“What Should the Public Schools of Whittier do for a Girl?” 
by Dr. C. R. Dixon. “What are the Public Schools of Whit- 
tier doing for Boys and Girls?” by Prof. O. S. Albertson, 
principal of the Union High School. A late meeting was 
given to a report of the World’s Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh, by Dr. Hugh K. Walker of Los Angeles. At the 
next meeting, Bishop Bell, of the United Brethren Church, 
will speak. The officers of the league are: Joseph John Mills, 
president; Dr. C. R. Dixon, vice-president; Prof. Russell T. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 


DIED. 


Cox.—At his home in Hamilton County, Indiana, Eleventh 
month 2, 1910, John Harmon Cox, in his sixty-third year, an 
overseer in Hinckle’s Creek Meeting. He was greatly beloved, 
especially by the young people and children, and was active 
in church work. af 


Cox.—At her home in Hamilton County, Indiana, Twelfth 
month 6th, 1910, Hannah M. Cox, wife of John H. Cox and 
daughter of Henry and Betsy J. Bray, aged sixty-four years. 
She was a valued elder in Hinckle’s Creek, Friends Meeting. 


Fuiter—At Pulaski, N. Y., Eleventh month 9, 1910, Sarah 
Beckwith Fuller, aged ninety-four years. She was a birth- 
right Friend and a member of Westmoreland Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was the daughter of Zacheus and Mary Hawkins 
Hill, her mother being for many years a mjnister of Western- 
ville Meeting. 


KerrsEy.—Near Oregonia, Ohio, Tenth month 21, 1910, Gert- 
rude Hill Kersey, daughter of the late Thomas Clarkson and 
Adaline B. Hill and wife of N. Rufus Kersey, at the age of 
forty-four years. She was a member of Miami Monthly Meet- 
mie lovely Christain character, and ready when the Master 
called. 


Macy.—At his home near Noblesville, Ind., Eighth month 
26, 1910, Benedict, son of Enoch and Nancy (Rayle) Macy, 
in his ninety-second year. He was a life-long Friend and 
for many years an elder. 


Norts.—At Banes, Cuba, Twelfth month 1, 1910, Ruperta 
Noris, aged_sixty-one years. She was an elder in the mission 
meeting at Banes. 


PritcHArD.—At her home, with her daughter and son-in-law, 
in Emporia, Kansas, Eleventh month 6, 1910. Rachel W. 
Pritchard, aged ninety years. Her husband, Benjamin C. 
Pritchard, a minister, deceased five years ago in his ninetieth 
year. They were members of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting. 
je Nicholson, her half-brother attended her funeral on 
the sth, 
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Ghe International Bible School Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER, LESSON I. 


FIRST MONTH I, IQII. 


THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 
I Krincs 12: 1-24. (For special study, verses 6-16.) 
GotpEN Trext.—He that walketh with wise men shall be 


wise; but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. 


13: 20. 


Proy. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Twelfth month 26. Kingdom divided. I Kings 


12 : I-24. 


Third-day. Manner of the king predicted. 
Fourth-day—Manner of the king verified. 
Fifth-day. Prophecy of Elijah. 
Prov. 4: I-19. 
Seventh-day. Hearing reproof. 
First-day. Counsel of the wicked. 


Sixth-day. Evil counsel. 


Time.—Division of. Kingdom, 
(Curtis), or 982 (Beecher), B. C. 


Place—The capital city was Jerusalem, 
but the division took place at Shechem, 
30 miles north of Jerusalem. Shechem 
was the abode of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and nearby was Jacob’s well. 


Parallel Passage—II Chron, Io: 
I-II: 4. 

The chronology of Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles is very uncertain. The He- 
brews had no era from which to number 
years, as the Romans did from the 
founding of Rome, or the Greeks from 
the Olympian Games. The consequence 
is great confusion, and with present 
knowledge the impossibilty of accuracy. 
No one system can be claimed to be 
more than probably correct. The dates 
often given in Bibles at the top of the 
columns are based on old calculations 
and are generally not in accord with 
modern conservative opinion. ‘Two sys- 
tems will be given in these Notes. ‘That 
in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, by Curtis, 

‘and that by W. J. Beecher. The He- 
brews were fond of round numbers and 
especially of the number 40. ‘This fact 
adds another element of difficulty in 
drawing up any scheme of chronology. 
The compilers of the historical works 
did not attach very much importance to 
exact statements of time or periods— 
the facts, and the lesson to be taught 
were the essential things. 

The author of the Kings is unknown. 
He was a compiler, and gives some of 
the sources of his work. Such are 
“the book of the acts of Solomon” (1 
Kings 11:41; “the book of the chron- 
icles of the Kings of Israel” (17 times) 
e. g. 1 Kings 16:5; “book of the chron- 
icles of the Kings of Judah” (15 times) 
e. g. 2 Kings 12:19. In other places, 
differences of style and character of 
statements indicate quotations. 

The narrative comes down to the reign 
of Zedekiah. The last item relates how 
Jehoiachin was treated by the King of 
Babylon. ‘This took place about 561 
B. C. Therefore Kings could not have 
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been compiled before 561 B. C. The | 


general character of the book implies 
that it was probably composed before 
500 B. C., so it is likely it was written 


during the last forty years of the 6th | 
century B. C. Until 1517 A. D., Kings | 


was reckoned in the Hebrew Bible as 
one book. 
version divides it into books, 
them the “third and fourth books of 
the Kingdoms,” 1 and 2 Samuel being 
the others. The Vulgate and its trans- 


The. septuagint or Greek | 
calling | 


I Sam. 8: 10-22. 
I Kings 10: I-27. 
I Kings 11: 26-40, 

Prov. 15: 20-33. 
Psalm 1: 1-16. 


lation, the Roman Catholic Bible, entitle 
the books, the four books of Kings. 

The period covered, beginning with 
the death of David, is about 400 years. 
It is manifestly impossible to give any- 
thing but a very brief account of such 
a long period in a book which takes up 
but 65 pages in an ordinary octavo 
Bible. To many reigns but a few lines 
are given; e. g. to the reign of Omri, 
an important reign, only 8 verses are 
given (1 Kings 16: 21-28); while to 
that of Jeroboam II, who reigned 41 
years, only 7 verses are given (2 Kings 
14: 23-29). Even a hasty survey ot the 
book will show that the aim of the com- 
piler was not historical but religious. 
Those reigns or periods which witnessed 
something religiously or ecclesiastically 
important are the only ones dwelt upon. 
The important place which the prophets 
held is clearly brought out. Rightly to 
understand Kings the writings of the 
contemporary prophets should be read 
in connection. 


Israel was at its height in the reign 
of Solomon; his kingdom extended from 
the Euphrates (spoken of by the Jews 
as The River) on the east and north, to 
Egypt, except the narrow territory of 
the Philistines, and that of the Phceni- 
cians. The area of Solomon’s kingdom 
was about that of the New England 
States. 

There was no settled rule for suc- 
cession to the kingdom, so although the 
presumption was in favor of Rehoboam, 
he went to Shechem (verse 1) to be con- 
firmed by the people or to gain their 
consent. (Compare 1 Sam. 11:14, 15; 
2 Sam. 5: I-3.) 

6. “Stood before.” Served. Reho- 
boam acted wisely. 

7. “Be a servant unto this people.” 
Have their welfare at heart. Grant 
what they wish. 

8, 9. “Young men.” Young in con- 
trast to the “old men” of verse 6. Re- 
hoboam was forty-one (chap. 14:21.) 


10, 11. “My little finger, etc., with 
whips, etc.” Both doubtless proverbial 
expressions. “Thy father made our 


yoke heavy.” Though Solomon did not 
make bond-servants of the Israelites 
(chap. 9:22), he did lay upon them 
heavy burdens of taxation and service. 
See chap. 5:13-18. ‘The advice given 
coincided with Rehoboam’s feelings, and 
perhaps that was the chief reason it was 
given. 

12. “Teroboam.” 

135 ekoughly. 
view a foolish thing to do. 


See chap. 11: 26-40. 
From every point of 
Such kind 


(FY 


The Old Reliable 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made 
irom Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


Ho Alum 


of speech always irritates. if it does no» 
more. It was particularly inopportune 
at a time when from policy, if for noth- 
ing else, Rehoboam should have tried! 
to conciliate the people. 

16. “To your tents O Israel,” ete. 
This seems to have been a watch-word 
of revolt. 1 Sam. 20:1. “See to thine 
own house, David.” As much as to say, 
only Judah will be left you. 

17. “Children of Israel which dwelt 
in the cities of Judah.” Possibly refers 
to the northern Israelites who were in: 
the King’s service. The verse does not 
occur in the Septuagint. 

18. “Sent Adoram.” He is called 
Adoniram in chapters 4:6; 5:14. He 
was the task-master who was put over 
the forced laborers. It was a sign that 
Rehoboam meant to continue the oppres- 
sive policy of the later years of Solo- 
mon. It was as unwise a thing as he 
could have done. Adoram’s fate was 
what might have been expected. “Made- 
speed.” He hastened to escape from: 
the exasperated people. 

19. The division of the kingdom. 
The greatest disaster in Israel’s history 
up to the captivity. “Unto this day.” 
The time the book was written, about 
561 B. C. (Compare Isa. 7:17.) 

20. “The tribe of Judah only.” Jeru- 
salem was in Benjamin, but it is likely 
that the greater part of Benjamin went 
with the northern rebels—as a tribe, 
Benjamin belonged to Israel. 


! 


“In Memory of Whittier” 


Our living Quaker poet, John Russell’ 
Hayes, has written nothing tenderer and 
stronger than his latest poem, ‘In Mem- 
ory of Whittier.” This has been printed 
in an artistic 12mo of forty-six pages 
with seventeen full-page illustrations. In 
addition to the illustrations, are several 
extracts from Whittier’s best loved 
poems, introduced to complete the 
thought in the comment that is made 
upon them.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Price, postage paid, 50c 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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[Twelfth month 


Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this departmen: 
»@hould be addressed to Lindley D. Clark 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH I, IQII. 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 
JosH. 3: 1-17. 

{A NEW YEAR’S CONSECRATION SERVICE.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, ‘twelfth month 26. The divine 


Weader. Ex, 13: 20-22. 

Third-day. God the way-maker. Isa, 43: 
15-21. 

Fourth-day. The Lord’s highway. Isa. 35: 
4-10. 

Firtth-day. Peace by the way. Gen. 45: 24. 

Sixt-day. The excellent way. 1 Cor. 12:31; 
ES: I-O, 

Seventh-day. Trust for each day. Jas. 4: 
13-45. : 

Two points were emphasized by 


Joshua in his instructions to Israel with 
reference to the guidance they were to 
have in their journey on a way by which 
.they have not passed heretofore. One 
was that they should not press so close- 
ly upon it, that they could not truly 
discern the direction in which they were 
to be led, and the other that they were 
to follow with absolute and unquestion- 
ing faithfulness. 


I read recently an earnest protest by 
a minister of a sister denomination 
against the sinful and- misleading doc- 
trines of mysticism in which he declared 
the Scriptures were set at naught and 
the irresponsible and untested impres- 
sions of the individual mind were set 
above all authority. But if we look 
upon the mystic as one who seeks for 
and. expects first-hand confirmation of 
the truth of God’s word,—who lives in 
the same Spirit that gave the Scriptures 
forth, as Fox phrased it, but who 
humbly refrains from pressing too close 
to or past his guide,—we may long for 
and expect the blessing that is promised 
to those that are willing to do His 
will,that they shall know the doctrine, 
for themselves and not from another. 


Our readings point out a leader and 
a’ way, and the way is a prepared one, 
different from that in which those walk 
who are not following this leader; and 
surely we are not left in doubt as to 
either the guidance or our following, 
But it is worth’ while to think for a 
little what this leading signifies. There 
are so many pathways and rambling 
lanes that lead from the beginning to 
the end of life, but only one that is 
ealled The Way; so many schemes. and 
philosophies that propose human wel- 
fare and the satisfaction and instruction 
of the intellect, but there is only one 
that can be named The Truth; so many 
proffers of supply for the needs of the 
soul and the cravings for strength in 
the day of battle and for rest when the 
victory is won, but only one unfailing 
fountain has proved itself The Life. 
Without Him who is all these what 
mystery and uncertainty enshroud the 
untrodden ways of the New Year! 
With Him, how certain is its outcome! 


Our thoughts run forth. “What holds 
the dawning year?” 

The orient sun glints on 
whose shadows stretch 

Obscurely o’er the vales between. 


far peaks 


We stand on tiptoe, peering, eager-eyed, 


And strive to thrust aside the curtain 
mercy draws 
Between us and the unrevealed. 


“The hidden things belong,” 
“to Me,’ 

We thank Thee then for shining path- 
marks set before,— 

The promises, to guide our way. 


saith God, 


We thank Thee also for the shadows 
dark, 

To hide the bitter disappointments, griefs 
and pains,— 

The evil human hands shall work. 


And e’en the evil Thou wilt turn to 

good ; 

threefold brightness wilt 

the path of him 

Whose mind and heart are stayed on 
Thee. 


With illume 


\ 
Then tranquilly we'll wait the dawning 
year, 
Our times are in Thy hands; Thou 
hast led hitherto,— 
In love wilt lead us to the end. 


NOTICE. 


Southland College is making an addi- 
tion of 30 rooms to the girls’ dormitory. 
These 30 rooms will have to be furn- 
ished plainly but comfortable for the 
pupils. If any Friend reading this item 
is interested sufficiently to render help 
in this furnishing, donations will be 
thankfully received by Harry C. Wol- 
ford, president of Southland College, 
Southland, Phillips Co., Arkansas. 


It’s risky riding when the devil is 
driving.—S purgeon. 


To be loved, be lovable.-—Spurgeon. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘* The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A suitably qualified young 
woman Friend, as teacher in the Friends Girls’ 
School in Tokio, Japan; perferably a college 
graduate. Believing that effectual work in 
this distant field should be under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, the Committee invites any 
one who fee!s drawn to engage in this service 
to communicate with Marcarrer W. HAINgEs, 
Corresponding Secretary for Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia, Cheltenham, 
Pennsylvania. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura \. Wuison, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
enclose money order for 20 cents to Moszs W. 
Kircuin, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 


THE HAYDOCKS: TESTIMONY 
- BY L, C. WOOD. 


This is the sixth edition of a story 
dealing with the experiences of Friends 
during the civil war in America. The 
book has been slightly revised and well 
illustrated and is on sale at The Friends 
Book and Tract Com., 144 E. 2oth St., 
New York. Our late friend, John G. 
Whittier thus spoke of this tale when 
first issued: ‘‘I have read with much 
interest ‘The Haydock’s 7 cee Onan 

e 


is a graphic and well told story. 
power of Christian faith and love to 
overcome evil was never better exem- 
plified than by the patience and trust 


of these devoted men. The dook should 
have wide circulation and I am sure it 
will when its interest and high moral 
purpose become known.” 

This book has been translated into 
German by Count Bernotoff, and into 
Italian by Dr,. Gay. 


FRIENDS BOOK & TRACT CoM. 
144 E. 20TH STREET New YORK 


SHOES—Gifts for the Family — 


Guess at the size if you do not know. 
can be exchanged for the correct size after Christmas. 


Shoes purchased here for gifts 
Select from our 


complete lines of the famous S. & C. grades, for men, women and children, 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 


Carriage Boots—$4.00 and $5.00 

New Automobile Boots—$8.00 

Evening Slippers—$3 50 to $10.00 

House Slippers—$1} 50 to $3 50 

Bedroom Slippers—$}.00 and $1.5) 
Slumber Slippers—Il5c., 25c. and 50c. 
Black Satin and Velvet Shoes—$6 and $7 
Black Buokskin Shoes, high cut—$7.00 

P «tent Leather Shoes, hand-sewed—$6 00 
Tan Oilgrain Skating Shoes—$8.00 

Tan Russia Calf Walking Shoes—$6.00 
Warm Overshoes, at various prices 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Storm King Rubber Boots, in Christmas 
boxes—$2.50 and $300; dull rubber— 
$2.00, $2.95 and $3.95, according to size 

Warm Overshoes, at various prices 

House or Bedroom Slippers—40c. to $1.50 

Black Suede Shoes, with Cravenette Cloth 
tops; patent leather, with black velvet 
tops—$3.50 to $6.00 


or from these: 


SHOES FOR MEN 


Fleece-lined Overshoes—$1.75 to $3.50 

Rubber Overshoes—$J.15 and $1.25 

SLIPPERS — Everetts, $1.50; Romeos, 
$1.75, $2.50 $3.00 and $5.00; Comfys 
and Bath Slippers, $1.00 to $2.00 

Cushion Sole Shoes—$5.00 

S. & C. Patrol Shoes—$4.00 

Deliverer Rubbers—$J.65 and $5.75 


Men’s $5.00 to $8.00 
Oilgrain Storm 800! $3.95 
A special purchase from a prominent 


manufacturer, at a remarkable price con- 
cession; black and tan leathers. 


Boys’ $3.00 Shoes at $2.15 
Polliwog heavy box calf Bluchers, 
gunmetal also, at much under value. 
Goodyear welt ; sizes 1 to 5%. 


se» Eighth and Filbert Streets 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


22, 1910. ] 


Books, Etc. of Interest 


Postpaid 
Patience—A Quaker Poem............ $1.50 $1.60 
MOIR ICOM ETL Y IS cohen sos coisicncpieaeres se a 1.08 
Bushido: The Soul of Japan 1.35 
“The Haydocks’ Testimony............ 1.00 
For a Free Conscience.................00+ — 1.00 
“Fhe True William Penn.. sateees0OL 2ste 
A Chinese Quaker...............c.cccceneees 1.50 1.62 
A, Quaker Post Bag..............:000ss000. 2.50 2.62 
Why Friends do not Davtize with 
DW RG OR eer cccscee to! devas tussae lection — .25 
‘Quaint Quaker Post Cards (eleven 
BEIES OUR Maver. facpsteece sa sees crac eins one —— -30 
Motto Calendar 215 .16 
ETE GOO APU eee oe as cecacsont ss cuak cbcasty esac 05 -06 
Short Cut Philosophy ................... 50 55 


Any of the above will be mailed on 
receipt of postpaid price 


‘THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Publishers —Printers—Engravers 


*921 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia 


Just Received ! 


The Heart of the 
Christian Message 


By GrorcE A. BARTON 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Bryn Mawr 


REPARED as a course of lectures for 
the Friends’ Summer School at Saga- 
more, Mass., in 1908, and later pub- 

dished in Arzends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
ut is one of the most helpful books to an 
understanding of the growth of the Chris- 
‘tian faith that the writer has come across 
‘recently. 

The lectures were written to help busy 
‘men and women who have little or no 
access to the extensive literature upon 
ithe subject, to a better understanding of 
the heart of the Christian Message and 
‘the tendencies of Christian history. 

It has an especial interest to Friends 
'because it contains an illuminating chapter 
on the ‘‘ Christian Message According to 
ithe Early Friends.” 


Price, Postage Paid, 75c. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
YEARS’ MEETING 


“Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 
Asa 8. Wina, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 


LL. HouirncswortaH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 
Ricwarp J. Wuits, 10 South St., Baltimore, 


d., Treasurer. 
Ropert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
AvBEerT F’. N. Hamsueton, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
_Appison W. Naytor, Berkeley, Cal. 
Joun H. Jounson, Richmond, Ind. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 819 


Thee is cordially invited to come in and look 
over our Friends’ books, calendars, Christmas 
cards, etc. We have a nicely fitted-out office 
especially arranged to suit the convenience of 
our patrons. Many of the articles which we 
habe, are not advertised in either our catalog 
or elsewhere. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
$040 Cherry St., See, Pa. 


IN COLORADO 


WE have an option on 160 acre tract of fine fruit land that can be sold in 5 and 10 acre 


TO FRIENDS iNTERESTED 

tracts, at $350 to $450 per acre. This land is now all in alfalfa and yielding $50 to 
$65 per acre. If this land is put into fruit now it will be worth from $750 to $1,000 per 
acre in not more than five years. Oscar E. Folger, the present pastor of the Friends 
Meeting near Grand Junction, writes: “I have investigated the different land propositions 
round here and can say that I think it the best in this section of the country, Grand 
Junction is in the best fruit section of Colorado and anyone interested in fruit farming 
will,make no mistake in buying here. It is also a most healthful climate and anyone 
seeking a higher altitude for the sake of their health will find this a most advantageous 
opportunity of locating amongst Friends. No person or persons will derive any financial 
benefit whatever from the sale of this land, it having been arranged that all commissions 


received therefrom shall be devoted to the building of a Church and parsonage. 


All inquiries will be gladly answered on application to 
Frank W. DELL, Supt. 


Nebraska Y. M., Central City, Neb. 


Or, Oscar E. Foucer, Pastor Friends Church, Grand Junction, Colo. 


There is Money in Growing Oranges 
and Figs in Gulf Coast 
Country, Texas 


Friends are invited to locate in the limits of. 
League City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
the orange and fig growing district. 


Smalltracts of land forsale on easy payments: 


Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, O: and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected: no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long .d sue- 
seasful experience. References furnished - 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


The Provident Life «4 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500 000 


Collects and Remifs Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwares 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


Ali Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dent. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass1 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


Trust Oteer 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
“TRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLB™ 
MORRIS R. BOCKTUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 

LEVT L. RUA 
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The Quaker Boy ,3 7% 


“The Quaker Boy on the Farm and at 
School,” by Isaac Sharpless. Boards. 40 
pages. The Biddle Press, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This beautifully illustrated monograph 
dealing with a Pennsylvania Quaker boy’s 
experiences in the early history of Friends’ 
settlement in the eastern section of the 
State, will be enjoyed not only by every 
boy that will take it up for reading, but 
by men who retain their interest in and 
sympathy with boyhood experiences. It 
is charmingly written, and should find its 
way to the living-rooms of multitudes of 
homes in which boys need instructive 
and entertaining reading. Every lad will 
thank parents or friends for making a 
present of the book to him.—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


Price, postage paid, 75c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa 


FOR A FREE CONSCIENCE 
BY L, C. -WooD. : 


This is a new and well illustrated 
edition of a well told tale of persecu- 
tion rife among Quakers in their early 
rise in England: ‘Truly has it been said 
that only one from among their own 
number can reproduce the peculiar at- 
mosphere pervading this earnest people, 
and that this has been done many who 
have read the book have testified. Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, London, England, men- 
tions this feature and also says ‘“‘It is 
a most interesting book. The writer’s 
intimate knowledge of old London is 
truly marvelous. The story is vividly 
told and should have wide circulation.” 
The London plague and fire, both fore- 
told by Friends, is graphically related, 
while Patty’s and Polly’s adventures 
with persecutors and Kings hold atten- 
tion to the end. 

For sale at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 
CALL FOR 


“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


MALF TUNES - 
INE-CUFS. 
(COLOR WORF ~ 


N.W. Cor. 107" E& ARCH 
FTI ADEL PHIA. 


Send for our free 20 page 
catalog of Friendly Calendars 
and book. The Biddle Press, 
1010 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
@st wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. . 


' Price, post-paid, Nie 
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A Quaker Calendar for 1911 


Is the most attractive that has yet appeared in the ‘‘ Quaker 
Calendar”’ series. It is artistic in every detail. The cover 
is a smoke-tint, oak paper which will harmonize admirably 
with many backgrounds. The leaves are a dull cream, 
printed in Flemish brown, and are backed by a heavy 
mount, with a silk cord for hanging. On each of the twelve 
pages isa quaint illustration of Quaker life. 


[Twelfth month 


Price, post-paid, ee tied . . $0.50 
The American Friend and this Calendar, post-paid, 1.85. 


# 


et 


“The Life of Elizabeth Fry 

By GEORGIA KING LEWIS 
Is a charming biography of one of the most remarkable 
women of the 19th century. What Frances E. Willard was 
tg the temperance cause of America, Elizabeth Fry was to 
| prison reform in England. She was a member of a famous 
| household, a sister of Joseph John Gurney. , Incidentally it 
is an interesting sketch of Quaker life a century ago and 
|a suggestive commentary on the social conditions. 
176 Pages, Cloth 


. $1.10 
2.30 


The American Friend and thie book, pectald, é; 


Elizabeth Fry (frontispiece) 


The Quaker in the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Is a review of Friends in public life. Religious service and! 
spiritual travail have been the popular themes of Friendly 
literature; but this book deals with the Quaker as a member 
of society, and tells what has been his contribution to the: 
social order. The work contains fourteen historical illustra-- 
tions, some of which have never before been published.. 
328 pages, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50, net. 


. . » $1.63 
2.45. 


Price, post-paid, ee Sin Meee 
The American Friend and this book, post-paid, 


A Quaker Experiment in Government . 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS 


Sketches the early history of Pennsylvania and answers, 
from the historical standpoint, the question ‘Are Quaker 
Principles Applicable to Political Affairs.” The experi- 
ment was tried by William Penn and his people and the 
‘results are here given. It is the most thorough aun! of 
the subject yet published—readable and reliable. The 
work complete in one volume, 612 pages, 41 illustrations, 
cloth. : 
Price, post-paid, TS toe fe ty ee SEL eOD 
|The American Friend and this book, post-paid, . 2.85 


Penn’s Cottage 


Twenty Years at Hull House 
By JANE ADDAMS 


Is the autobiography of a leader in social settlement work.. 
The author tells of her early impressions, of her school days,,. 
of the beginning of Hull House, of its growth and its present 
influence. For anyone who is interested in social problems. 
Twenty Years at Hull House will be of more than ordinary 


interest. 462 pages, 12 half-tone and 51 pen-sketched 
illustrations, artistically bound in cloth, gilt top. Price- 


$2.50, net. 
Price, post-paid, .. . <-. $2:68: 
3.50: 


The American Friend and this Book, ascpail ate 
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[Twelfth month 


Events and Comments 


According to an announcement em- 
mating from the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission, there is to be a general 
reduction in Pullman sleeper rates, spe- 
cially for upper berths—and for both 
upper and lower berths on long-dis- 
tance trips. It is estimated that the pub- 
lic will save about $1,500,000 a year. 


The after-election drop in meat prices 
was short-lived. A dispatch from the 
large packers in Omaha says: 

The prices on all grades of beef have 
been raised half cent per pound, while 
pork received the same increase in all 
grades except spare ribs, which have gone 
up a full cent, now selling three cents 
higher than two weeks ago. 

Mutton has been raised a cent and a 
half, although more sheep have been 
shipped from Western ranges this fall 
than ever before. 


One of the most notable results of the 
World’s Missionary Conference at E'din- 
burgh was its appointment of a Continu- 
ation Committee to carry forward in the 
next ten years the work which the Con- 
ference itself had begun. This Con- 
tinuation Committee having been author- 
ized to appoint special committees on 
particular subjects, has appointed nine 
such committees. They in turn are sub- 
dividing the work and arranging to carry 
forward their campaigns of investigation 
and education. 


A terrific mine explosion occurred near 
Bolton, Eng., the 21st inst., causing the 
death of 300 miners. ‘The disaster took 
place in the early morning shortly after 
the men entered the pit for work. It is 
thought to have been caused by the ac- 
cumulation of gas. This was the tenth 
mine disaster in the last ten years. Fol- 
lowing is the list: 

Killed. 


Johnstown, Pa., Seventh month 11, 
TOODL, “ipicions ae ore wae ot Ree ieee 112 

Hannah, Wyoming, Sixth month 30, 
TLOOS: farers sieoeiete ee EI cee 200 


Darr Mine, near Pittsburg, Pa., 
Twelfth month 20, 1907.......... 200 
Tokio, Japan, Seventh month 22, 
Monongah, W. Va., Twelfth month, 
65.008" 2. anos oe ae 410 
Jacobs Creek, Pa., Twelfth month, 


19, 1908, and ‘Twelfth month, 1907. 534 


Cherry, Ill, Eleventh month 13, 
TOO. aecy syokon Se es ee ee ee 285 
White Horse, Cumberland, Eng, 


Fifth) month 12) 1010.5. )) eee oe 136 


John D. Rockefeller has completed the 
task he set for himself in founding the 
University of Chicago. Public announce- 
ment was made last week of a “single 
and final gift” of $10,000,000, which is to 
be paid in ten annual installments, begin- 
ning First month and will make a total 
of approximately $35,000,000 that Rocke- 
feller has donated to the university. 

John D. Rockefeller believes the school 
should be supported and enlarged by the 
gifts of many rather than those of a 
single donor. This is his reason for 
announcing the limit of his contributions. 


| once 


With this final donation came the 
resignation of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Fred T. Gates, John D’s personal 
representatives, from the University 
Board of Trustees. This action is under- 
stood as meaning that Rockefeller is 
turning over the institution and its en- 
dowment to Chicago and the West, and 
in so doing withdraws from any further 
representation in its control. 


The British elections for a new Parlia- 
ment have closed with the Asquith 
government more firmly in the saddle 
than before. Its coalition majority is 
126, two more than last Parliament. 

The parties stand as follows: Union- 
ists, 272; Liberals, 271; Irish National- 
ists, 73; Independent Nationalists, 11; 
Labor members, 43. 


When Parliament meets next month 
the government will introduce a_ bill 
dealing with the veto power of the House 
of Lords which will probably be sent to 
the Lords within four months. If the 
Lords reject the bill or delay its passage 
too long Premier Asquith will ask King 
George for power to create a sufficient 
number of Liberal peers to force the bill 
through the House of Lords. The 
mere possession of this power will be 
sufficient for the Premier’s purpose, most 
probably, for the Lords, to prevent their 
order from being crowded with new 
peers, will pass the veto bill under pro- 
test. During the following session of 
Parliament the Home Rule bill will be 
introduced. By the provisions of the 
veto bill, a:law by that time, the Lords 
can reject the bill in two successive ses- 
sions, but in the third session the bill 
will become law whether they will or not. 
John E. Redmond, the Nationalist leader, 
believes the peers will accept the inevit- 
able and agree to Home Rule after get- 
ting the best terms they can. 


The Curtis-Miller Bill to protect “dry” 
territory against “speak-easy” beer 
brought in from other States under the 
federal shield of interstate commerce has 
been referred in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to a sub-committee, consist- 
ing of the following Senators: Nelson, 
Dillingham, Borah, Bacon and Rayner. 
From the expressed views of these men 
on preceding interstate liquor bills, and 
on the general subject, there is good 
reason to hope they will report this bill 
to the full committee. Senator Curtis 
and Congressman Miller, both of Kan- 
sas, are pushing the measure with great 
energy, and if the public sentiment is 
more expressed promptly and 
strongly to Senators and Congressmen, 
the bill may be passed even in this short 
session. It is the Republicans’ last 
chance to pass a measure for which 
more people have petitioned than for 
any other bill in recent years. 

The best way to help this measure is 
to have all Senators and Congressmen 
waited on by deputations and committees 
while they are at home for the holidays. 

There are two other interstate bills 
that can be presented in the same inter- 
view, as they involve the same principle; 
one of them the Burkett-Sims Bill, to pro- 
hibit the interstate transmission of race 
gambling bets and odds; the other, the 
Walter Smith Bill, to prohibit interstate 
transportation of prize-fight pictures. 


Christian Endeavor 


department 
Clark, 


{Communications for this 
should be addressed to Lindley D. 
1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 8, IOII. 
BLESSED—TO BLESS. 
(An Evangelistic Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
GEN. 12: 
Second-day, First month 2d. 


prayer. Gen, 32: 24-32. : 
Third-day. All spiritual blessings. Eph. 


Dy ed ary, Woy Sh aac 
A blessing in 


eee ey Unlimited gifts. Rom. 8: 32. 
Fifth-day. Passing blessing on, Matt. 10: 8. 
Sixth-day. The principle of proportion, 
Deut.- 16: 17. 

Seventh-day. To bless—whom? Luke 6: 27-36. 

Probably few people would be willing 
to admit that their lives are hindrances 
and burdens to their friends and neigh- 
bors, therefore, to the community and 
to the world. They are not going about 
doing good; that they will acknowledge, 
but they “aren’t hurting anybody,” they 
will say; and anyhow, what’s the use of 
setting out to meddle with things that 
don’t concern one. But gray and neutral 
as some lives seem to be to those liy- 
ing them, there is a balance of influence 
in one direction or another, and the men 
or women who will not mend because it 
is meddling are sure to mar and pull 
down by the very weight and sag of 
their unfruitful lives. 


The Bible is one of the most profit- 
able collections of biography extant be- 
cause of the frank narration of the acts, 
good and bad, of those of whom it gives 
account. The limelight, so-called, of the 
modern political arena is a mere tallow 
dip as compared with the clear light 
of truth in which we see the career of 
Abraham and Jacob and David depicted. 


The theme of each sketch is the develop- © 


ment of a soul, the building up—or the 
crumbling—of a character. It may be 
the discipline and upward growth of de- 
ceitful Jacob, becoming Israel, or it may 
be the defaulting and failure of King 
Saul, slanting to a suicide’s death. The 
reference is continually to personal 
righteousness—to rightness, and the use 
of privilege—the appreciation and ap- 
propriation of blessing; then appears 
unfailingly the outflow from the de- 
veloped life, its blessedness to others 
within its sphere, village, city or nation; 
or if blessing is rejected, the loss and 
waste. 


The love of God is too active, positive, 
efferent, to rest without corrective and 
upbuilding effect. “In the beginning 
God created,” and the world has not 
seen the end of His beneficence—His 
“good-doing.” When it sees that it will 
fall gray and dead, a burnt-out cinder, 
lost and hopeless. Man created in God’s 
image, is likewise active, positive, out- 
going. What he needs to be wise and 
helpful in his activities, God will give 
to the man who will accept; and this 
man is blessed and made a blessing. 
Without God’s accepted and acknowl- 
edged blessing man is a planet without 
an orbit, an engine without a governor, 
a ship without a rudder. The thing 
that God meant him to be he misses of 
becoming, and the thing neither God nor 
man chose for the ultimate destiny of 
man he becomes to his unutterable loss 
and the grief of the Spirit of God. 


~ The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XVII. 
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IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE IS 
STRENGTH. 


One of the most impressive of Isaiah’s many 
impressive messages is his great word about the con- 
‘quering power of quiet confidence. Then as now 
the world was in a whirl of fussy activity. The 
little politicians of Jerusalem were intriguing one 
‘day, and the next day they were hysterical. They 
hhad no convictions; they were only shrewd oppor- 
‘tunists, tacking with the shifting winds and ready 
to depend now on Egypt and now again on Assyria, 
and counting upon their own cleverness and political 
skill to save Mount Zion from its enemies in the East 
and its enemies in the South. The result was that 
the people of Jerusalem lived in an endless turmoil 
of vague rumors, panicky fears, clever schemes and 
fierce party war-cries. 

Into the midst of this confusion came a man who 
had the steadying power of unalterable conviction. 
He saw, as the others did, the threatening dangers, 
the ominous world-policies of Egypt and Assyria, 


‘but he refused to meet them with intrigue and politi- | 


-eal cleverness. He faced every problem with a calm 
certainty that God has purposes of His own; wise, 
far-reaching, beneficent designs for His people, and 
that the course of deepest wisdom is to discover 
the trend of His will and to get into parallelism with 
His mighty currents. This conviction gave the 
prophet a policy of quietness and calm trust. He 
had an unslipping anchor fixed below, and slowly 
he brought the people of his city to his own confi- 
dence and unswerving reliance in the unfolding will 
of God. In the turmoil of fussy activity and hys- 
terical fear he was quiet and stout-hearted—a man 
girt with the armor of convictions. 

What proved to be such a wise plan in Isaiah’s 
day is just as wise for our times. The deepest 
issues of life cannot be settled in noise and confu- 
sion and the turmoil of contention. Hysteries and 
scare-cries make a temporary impression, but in the 
long run the people believe in the strength of quiet- 
mess and confidence and they gravitate toward those 
who abide in the firm conviction that God is working 
out in His world an unfolding purpose of wisdom. 
Tt is not easy to be meek and patient when your 
views of truth are assaulted, when the work of your 


life is being undermined, when your deepest faith 
is misconstrued, but the very worst policy to pursue 
in such a crisis is the policy of contention and dis- 
pute. If your Mount Zion is to be saved at all, it 
will be by quietness and confidence and by a calm 
faith in the divine stars to which you have hitched 
At first men think a cause is weak if 
those who champion it do not fight and contend for it; 
but little by little they see that those who represent 
the greatest causes are meek and quiet; they do not 
strive nor cry, nor lift up their voice in the street; 
they believe in the onward sweep of the divine plan, 
and their one concern is to get in line with that 


your wagon. 


plan, move on with its irresistible pull, and! be 
patient, confident in the God of all patience. 

The affairs of our Church have for many years 
been perplexing and baffling. We have, for one 
reason or another, been disintegrated into a number 
of “groups.” We have not understood each other; 
we have not found a unifying principle which could 
Too often we have 


missed the vision of our truth in the din of con- 


make us one flock, one family. 
fusion and controversy. Too often the world around 
us has ignored us, because it heard only the babel 
of our many voices and doubted whether we had a 
message of life worth heeding. The way out of this 
wilderness is not through a policy of more conten- 
tion, the conquest of one party by the clever skill 
of another party; it is through calm exposition of 
the great central truths of our religion until they 
carry conviction to all thoughtful souls; it is through 
patient, unresentful bearing of things which we do 
not like, while we ourselves go straight ahead with 
our eyes fixed on the Christ, whose Church we are 
trying to construct. If we can find Him, discover 
the set of His currents and keep parallel with their 
onward movement, we can in the end draw the parts 
into a single whole and make the world believe that 
He is working through us. 

This is, and has long been, the policy of Tue 
American Frrenp. It has sometimes “contended” 
and marred ‘its work, but on the whole it has been 
calm and confident and has counted on the conquer- 
ing power of its truth. It has sometimes been 
pessimistic and depressed its readers, but on the 
whole it has been a voice of hope and confidence. 
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It may once and again have set somebody off on a 
sidetrack, but on the whole it has been on the main 
lines of spiritual travel which lead toward the goal 
of God’s purpose. Evidently our readers have been 
feeling so, for we have gained more than 500 sub- 
scribers the past year and there are signs of further 
gains ahead—the steady fruits of a policy of quiet 


and confidence. RES Moss 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The passing away of Stephen Breed, of New 


Hampshire, was announced in columns two 


our 


FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE AT HENNIKER, N. H. BUILT IN 1800, 


One half of this house was the home of Stephen Breed for the past 
twelve years, He preached his last sermon here Eleventh month 
6, 1910, and first gave his testimony here sixty-seven 
years ago, when he was seventeen years of age. 


weeks ago. His long life of service deserves special 
mention. For many years he has been the leading 


spirit in his home meeting at Henniker, where he 


lived adjoining the little meeting-house in the woods, 
and he has been frequently heard in earnest exhorta- 
tion at his quarterly and yearly meetings. Last 
summer he bade affectionate farewell to his friends. 
in the closing moments of the yearly meeting and 
urged the members whom he was leaving to greater 
devotion ard faithfulness. 


STATISTICS FOR 1910. 


At last our yearly meeting reports indicate more- 
than 100,000 Orthodox Friends, the total being 
100,072. Of this number 3,795 belong to missions, 
leaving 96,277 as the grand total for the home meet- 
ings. This is an apparent gain of 449 over last year. 
the net gain, however, is only 275. 

It will be observed from the accompanying table 
that all the yearly meetings indicate gains except 
four, Kansas taking the lead with 253 increase, and’ 
Western falling farthest behind with a loss of 392. 
Two meetings reverse their position in apparent and’ 
net results—Canada shows an apparent loss of 58 
and a net gain of 7, while lowa’s apparent gain is- 
132 and its net loss 172. New England and Westerm 
consistently report losses. 

The cause of New England’s loss is very evident— 
22 births stand over against 82 deaths, 60 on the: 
debit side of the account. Since this is two more 
than the net loss, it would seem that, aside from 
“natural” leakage, New England is a little more than. 
The cause for Western’s decline: 
The largest item is 


holding its own. 
is not so easily determined. 


Memprr- | APPARENT GAINED BY Lost By er oy] yw 
YEARLY SHIP “ 3 z 38 SEE 
MEETING ate outing 3 5 Zo 4 se 4 5 5 53 5 So ad a Se SEE. 
1910... 1006)“; 1 S.:|, Hittel use + mee ais lb eina S ZB % o.3 $3 $|3 4% 1"3 33 
BRP eh eager Be Ge [ep ie ae i Pee eed 

Baltimore......ssesssssessoss: 1,205 1,186] 19 10 39 8 57 17 8 3 29] 28 29| 15 
SRO ay aes LO 3,928] 118 3 36. 120 31 185 375 | 1 82 7 42 40 135 257 | 118 70| 18. 
Gsnadat 0s ee 1,041 1,099 58 5 22 17 ter ad 8 9476 eases Bake 23| 15. 
ae 20,718 20,631, 87 147 154 613° 101 496 1511 | 65 225 105 26 484 118 424 1447|] 64 205 | 66 
TOMBS 1702 in Jarpoleat 10,287 10,105,132 87 84 304 40 307 912 | 162 89 350 48 89 337 1084 172| 128] 70 
Kansas, 97 in Alaska... 12,012 11,759) 253 250 123 665 43 367 1448 | 250 98 45 96 150 88 447 1174 | 274 189] 91 
Nebraska .....-ece-ee-eeee 1,918 1,815| 103 42 20° 
FN ee er a4 200 Lied 88) 6 22 .80. 14 723 145°] 44 82) 1. 78)» G9 mo ..1d03 ss| 98| 31 
New York. .cssssssssesconseees 3,497 3,469 28 21 98 17 32 168 53 ib Divy 1h PB fee Be 40 = OAs 65| 43 
North Carolina... 7,053 6,951 102 101 355 16 190 662 81 28 18 82 13 271° 493 | 169 66) 63. 
eee ae Sen 5,756 5,737| | 19 53 234 106 393 50 55 16. 110 119 350| 43 112| 58. 
Oregon, 70in Alaska*... $2,192 2,151, 41 | 44 15. 
Philadelphia................. {4,268 4,389 121 | | 33 31 
We ee 15 A415 48) 3o2| 86 112 352 31 198 779 | 355 14% 19 17 245 80 306 1171 | 392) 138 | 61 
Wilmington... 6,379 6,203| 176 | 189 40. 247 25 82 583 | 39 70 11 175 24 88 407 176 59| 16 
100,072 99,623 1073 629 B768 761 3129 318 2101 7077 | $86 953 560 308 1200 590 2215 6802 897 _ 622 | 1302 613 

449 225 . 


*From latest reports, not revised this year. 
+ From ‘‘ Pocket Almanac for 1911.” 


—s 


A copy of the Yearly Meeting Minutes was not received in time to itemize gains and losses. 


{From the Catalogue of Names at Friends Institute, Philadelphia. 
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“error.” Three hundred and fifty-five Friends 
have drifted away, and the manner of their going 
is not given. We hesitate to say that such a record, 
like the discrepancies between apparent and net 
results mentioned above, indicates carelessness or 
inability on the part of some who report member- 
ship statistics. Nor would we mention the fact if 
the habit were not growing to balance our reports 
by entering discrepancies in the “error” 
Nearly 900 members are reported lost by “error” 
this year—over twice as many as appeared in the 
same column last year, which in turn was larger 
than the figures for 1908. Fortunately our grand 
totals have not been affected much by this laxness, 
since the gains and losses by “error” each year have 
nearly balanced. 


We record 768 births and 955 deaths. 


column. 


The latter 


number is near the average for the last five years, 


but the former shows a woeful decline. It is nearly 
200 below the five-year average, and is the lowest 
number that we have yet published. Detailed sta- 
tistics from Nebraska and Oregon would have 
improved the showing. All the yearly meetings 
indicate an excess of deaths over births except Cali- 
fornia with a birth excess of 4, Kansas with a birth 
excess of 25, North Carolina with 20, and Ohio 
with 3. This is practically the same list of yearly 
meetings that indicated an excess of births last year, 
Ohio being the only one transferred from the minus 
to the plus side. 

An interesting situation is revealed by the “cer- 
tificate” which indicate the transfer of 
members from one meeting to another. There is a 
slow movement of Friends from East to West and 
into Canada; thus California received 185 by “cer- 
tificate’ and lost 135 in the same way, leaving a 
gain of 50; Iowa gained 60, Canada 3, and Indiana 
72. On the other hand, Kansas lost 80 more mem- 
bers by “certificate” than it gained, Western 108, 
Ohio 13, Wilmington 6, New England 6, New 
York 10, and North Carolina 81. Kansas is the 
only meeting west of the Mississippi that suffers in 
this respect, and Indiana is the only yearly meeting 
east of the Mississippi that did not. 


columns, 


There is a slight decline in ministers this year, 
Western Yearly Meeting being the heaviest loser, 
with a loss of 23; New England is second, with a 
loss of 14; and Indiana third, with a loss of 12. 
Ohio, Kansas, Philadelphia, New York and North 
Carolina follow in order. Baltimore has the largest 
proportion of ministers, there being one minister to 
every 41 members. New England is second, with 


a minister for every 44 members. 
stands at the foot of the list, 
every 130 members. 


Philadelphia 
with a minister for 
(This is probably due to the 
fact that Philadelphia is more conservative in recog- 
nizing this gift than the other yearly meetings.) 
Wilmington, Western, North Carolina and Indiana 
all have more than 100 members for every minister. 
In comparison with other denominations, however, 
our proportion of ministers is high, and our people 
as a whole feel their personal dependence upon God 
in a marked degree. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


AN ADULT SCHOOL PARLIAMENT. 


Education in Statesmanship at Bunhill Fields. 
BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 


[The Adult School Movement has been the means 
of regenerating several thousand middle class men in 
England. Its undenominational character and its 
wholesome religious tone have appealed to many not 
reached by the churches. Scores of people who have 
lost interest in the ordinary church service, or have 
become prejudiced against this or that denomina- 
tion, nevertheless hunger for Christian fellowship 
and religious instruction. It is to this class that the 
adult school makes its strongest appeal. Though 
the movement has not spread in America to any 

considerable extent, the schools in Philadelphia, New 
York, Toronto and other places are slowly gaining 


ground: The fifth annual convention of the Phila- 
delphia Union, recently held at the Boys’ Club 
House, Germantown, was the most enthusiastic 


gathering of the kind. The movement promises to 
have a great future in America. 

In addition to its opportunity for free discussion 
in Bible study and on religious themes, there is con- 
siderable wholesome instruction. Anything that 
promotes good fellowship and good citizenship is 
encouraged. The following is a short sketch of 
what is going on near where George Fox lies 
buried.— Ep. | 

The Adult School Movement is not a_ political 
organization, but that does not prevent it from being 
used to educate its members in the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. The Bible lesson 
remains the central feature of an adult school meet- 
ing, but the time not so occupied no longer needs 
to be used in teaching the “three -r’ ? reading, 
’riting and ’rithmetic; the scholars are led a stage 
further, and much time in the average adult school 
meeting nowadays is occupied in the very earnest 
study of social problems. When people in a democ- 
racy can read, they still need to learn all that is 
comprised in the word “citizenship.” So the adult 
school tries to teach that, and at some places even 
goes a step further and gives a practical demon- 
stration of statesmanship. 


And why should it not? In England the party 
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boss in the American sense does not exist, and while 
the party machines are tightening their grip on indi- 
viduals, there is still some humanity left in polities 
and there is a very close connection between the voters 
and the lawmakers. 

Are there not 40 members of the present Imperial 
Parliament [written just before the dissolution of 
the last English Parliament.—Ep.] who, through 
the trades unions, have been taken from the coal 
mines, railways, mills and workshops and sent to 
Westminster to help to make our laws? The Labor 
members are supported and their election expenses 
paid by a levy of the trades unions. 

Was not John Burns, now a cabinet minister and 
president of the Local Government Board, an engi- 
neer who, dressed in blue dungarees and with a 
handful of cotton waste, watched over his machinery ? 
Now he administers the poor law or looks after the 
roads with the same strong, sensitive hand that held 
a chisel at the lathe. 

And David Lloyd George, Minister of Finance, 
is the orphaned son of a small farmer, and was 
brought up by his uncle, Richard Lloyd, a cobbler, 
among the Welsh mountains. Uncle Lloyd and the 
other villagers knew little English—they spoke their 
native Welsh—and young David, when a schoolboy, 
was used to translate the news from the English 
papers to the cobbler as he hammered new soles onto 
old shoes. The special hero of these village worthies 
was Gladstone, and now one of their number follows 
him as Chancellor and occupies his official residence 
at Westminster. Lloyd George has not forgotten 
his humble origin, as his budgets show. After a 
tremendous commotion last year, and a general elec- 
tion, his budget passed. It is a novelty in financial 
legislation. It imposes enormous taxation on big in- 
comes, especially if unearned and on the liquor trade. 
It taxes the increment when land increases in value, 
and inserts the thin end of a wedge which is likely 
to lead to the nationalization of all land. The 
revenue provides a pension for every necessitous 
citizen over seventy, and the principle is admitted 
of giving some relief from taxation to parents of 
young children, 

Both these ministers of humble origin now, like 
Franklin, “stand before kings,” and in Parliament 
they sit with patricians w hose ‘families for centuries 
have held the reins of empire. 

Burns and Lloyd George rose by different ladders, 
but both those ladders are still there for others to 
climb, so it is not unnatural for the workers to take 
a keen interest in the government of their country, 
and that interest is strongly felt in the adult schools. 

There are already a number of adult school men 
in the Imperial. Parliament. Most of the ten 
Friends are or have been active adult school workers. 
One of them is our Canadian friend, Joseph Allen 
Baker, who for many years was a class president 
at Bunhill. His son now discharges with dignity 
and justice the duties of Speaker of the Bunhill 
Parliament. 

The place known as Bunhill Fields is in central 
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London, not far from Devonshire House. Many 
notable Friends lie buried in the graveyard there,. 
among them being George Fox, whose grave is. 
marked by a simple, little stone. Close to the grave- 
yard are the Memorial Buildings, a modern strue- 
ture, and on this spot an adult school has been carried: 
on for years. Bunhill Adult School is the oldest 
in London and was started long before its present. - 
home was built. Joseph Bevan Braithwaite is. 
president of the school. 

The Parliament meets in the main hall, where: 
the adult school and meeting for worship are held 
on Sundays. The seats are arranged as nearly as- 
possible to follow the plan in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Speaker Baker sits on an elevated plat- 
form at one end of the hall, with the clerks of the 
House at a table in front of, but below, him. The 
benches are parallel to the sides of the hall and the 
rival parties, therefore, face each other; the govern- 
ment of the day occupies the benches to the Speaker’s 
right. Across the end of the hall and facing the 
speaker is the public gallery, “behind the bar.” 

The procedure of the House follows that of the 
Imperial House of Commons in every possible detail, 
even to the mace, which Cromwell so rudely called: 
“a bawble.” But the basis of membership is dif- 
ferent. In the Bunhill Parliament seats are bought 
and sold with the most unblushing openness. There: 
is no trouble about getting elected in the constitu- 
encies. Anybody may be a member of the Bunhilf 
Parliament who puts down the requisite shilling (25 
cents), and that shilling goes to pay expenses. Ever 
women may sit in Parliament now. In the last 
Parliament there was a ministerial crisis, and the 
result is that this session, for the first time, women: 
are eligible to pay that shilling. 

At the beginning of each sitting Mr. Speaker is: 
announced, and everybody in the House rises while 
Mr.. Speaker passes to the Chair. He wears the: 
white wig (which must be very hot) and robe proper 
to his office. The robe is part of the outfit necessary 
to maintain the dignity of his position—but, as he 
rustles past, it looks uncommonly like an old college 
gown! Wherever he goes, the Speaker is preceded 
by the mace-bearer carrying the mace, and wher 
the House is sitting, the mace is left on the clerks” 
table in sight of all. When the House goes into- 
committee and the chairman of committee takes the 
chair, the mace is put out of sight. 

At the beginning of a session the Speaker calls- 
upon the leader of the largest party to form a cabinet, 
and that government holds office until defeated. At: 
the time of writing there has just been a ministerial 
crisis involving a change of government, so no names. 
nor offices are available, but according to the last 
printed list the then administration consisted of the 
Prime Minister, who was also Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or Minister of Finance; the Secretaries- 
for Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs (Interior), Colo- 
nies, India, Army and Navy; and the Presidents: 
of the Boards of Trade, Labor and Education. 

In the debates no speaker may refer to another 
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member by name; everybody has to address the 
Speaker, and if anyone wishes to allude to a fellow- 
member, he has to describe him by the name of his 
imaginary constituency. The rules of the House 
are very jealously observed, and if any member is 
so absent-minded as to pass the bar of the House 
without bowing to Mr. Speaker, or passes between 
a speaker and the Speaker, he is soon reminded 
by loud shouts and an apology is demanded. At 
the end of a debate, tellers are appointed and the 
House divides. After the division the four tellers 
meet at the bar and walk in line up the floor of the 
House to announce the result to Mr. Speaker. If 
the government has a majority, the matter is settled; 
but sometimes the government gets out-voted, where- 
upon it has to resign forthwith. The Bunhill Parlia- 
ment has a strict rule that when a government is 
defeated it must resign at once. No such thing is 
allowed as that a government should cling to office 
after it has lost “‘the confidence of the country,” a 
common complaint with the ordinary or unreformed 
parliament. . 

The sittings last from 7 till 10 P. M., unless the 
rule is suspended and an extension of time is agreed 
upon. Part of the first hour is devoted to questions 
to ministers, and these questions often involve a 
vast amount of research before any answer can be 
arrived at. A minister must have a very thorough 
knowledge of where to look for information bearing 
upon his department, year books and the like, and 
he must be a diligent reader of the newspapers. To 
be a cabinet minister in the Bunhill: Parliament is 
itself a liberal education. 

There are four political parties, Socialist, Labor, 
Liberal and Conservative. . The last consists of only 
about half a dozen members and so has little influ- 
ence on a division. The Socialists are at present 
in power. What they stand for is well known, for 
they are the international party. Their policy is 
the nationalization or municipalization of all the 
means of production and distribution. The Labor 
policy is scarcely distinguishable from this, and in 
most divisions the Socialists and Labor men vote 
together, and there seems to be no good reason why 
they maintain separate party organizations. The 
Liberals represent the party now in power in the 
Imperial Parliament. They admit the principle of 
private ownership and allow trading for profit, but 
they keep a most vigilant eye on that trading to 
check any anti-social tendencies or the establishment 
of monopolies or trusts. They tax speculation in 
land, and most of them are waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to nationalize all land. Railroads, too, they 
would nationalize, but the city or interurban electric 
roads (we call them “tramways’”) already belong 
for the most part to the people and are worked for 
public utility rather than for profit. That is the 
Liberal idea for all the great monopolies not already 
nationalized. They consider it dangerous to let 
monopolies get into the hands of capitalists, so they 
stand for the nationalization or, failing that, public 
control of railroads, street traction, telephones, tele- 


graphs, electricity, gas, water and any other great 
monopoly. They grant old age pensions to the aged 
poor, imsurance against unemployment, and food and 
clothes to necessitous school children. They stand 
for public control of anything that is likely to be 
better managed when in public than in private hands, 
from midwives to cemeteries. 

These three parties are of about equal strength. 
Until last week the Liberals were in power, but they 
brought in a bill for the reform .of the Upper 
Chamber; but the Socialists and Laborites thought 
of the British House of Lords and the American 
Senate and shuddered. They united and turned the 
government out in order to have a one-chamber form 
of government and no upper house, always, in their 
opinion, a nest of conservatism. 

It may be of interest to give a few details of this 
bill, which is described as a “Bill for the Creation 
of a Second Chamber.” The bill begins as follows: 

WHEREAS, the Second Chamber of my Imperial Parliament, 
commonly called the “House of Lords,’ has proved itself 
unsuited for the proper discharge of the functions of a Second 
Chamber, 

ANpb, WHEREAS, it is expedient in the interests of good 
government that the Second Chamber in my Imperial Parlia- 
ment should be re-constituted on an improved basis, 

Br it Enactep, by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice of the Bunhil]l Parliament, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

The bill then recites whom it was proposed should 
constitute the Upper House, and clause I provides 
for the ex-Governors or ex-Viceroys of India, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Egypt, and also the ex-ambassadors. 

But the Bunhill Parliament would not have an 
Upper House. They rejected the bill in favor of 
a single-chamber form of government, and the same 
spirit is very strong in the country at large, as I 
write these lines on a day of acute political crisis. 

The very advanced political opinion which finds 
favor at. Bunhill would probably fail to get much 
support in America, but political views are entirely 
a domestic affair and they do not affect the principle 
or the educational value of these mock parliaments. 

A mock Congress, in imitation of the real thing, 
would have an immense educational value in the 
questions of the day. It gives citizens an oppor- 
tunity of hearing both or all sides of a controversy ; 
it gives them practice in speaking and in keeping 
the thread of their argument when being heckled, 
as every political speaker is liable to be. It makes 
citizens who are already earnest students of the 
Bible qualified to go out and declare their opinion 
on the political questions of the day. 

A mock Congress is an experiment well worth a 
trial. 

Dorking, England. 


There is only one thing should concern us— 
To find just the task that is ours; 

And then having found it, to do it 
With all of our God-given powers. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


AFTERNOON THOUGHTS OF A MOTHER. 


BY MARY DOAN HOLE, 


q: 


I sit in the nursery and try to speak to the little 
one, too young to understand the earthly tongue by 
which we men and women carry on our affairs. I 
think of how many there are in this beautiful world, 
like me, rejoi¢ing in parenthood. How many there 
are who sit in awe before the miracle of God which 
entrusts to men and women the bringing to physical 
birth of the highest of His creatures. Empty of a 
most lovely kind of human love is that life into 
which there comes no little one to grow up into the 
likeness of father and mother—only better. Very 
close akin to me seem all the men and women whose 
happy lot is parenthood; I feel their trembling hopes, 
their tiny thrills of expectation. How good a thing 
it is to be a parent. 


TT 


The little one is sleeping, but my mind runs on, 
and it is saying a thing so true. Close in my heart, 
in the very holy of holies, there is rejoicing of 
another kind. I am thinking of those moments of 
exquisite joy when it seemed the new birth of some 
human soul was entrusted to me—that student, paus- 
ing at the beginning of his university career, unsatis- 
fied with a life not deep enough for his need; that 
girl who had come from the social whirl, suffocated 
by its emptiness and panting for the fuller life. “I 
am come that ye might have life and that ye might 
have it more abundantly,” both were waiting to be 
told. 

How many there are in this beautiful world who, 
like me, are rejoicing in the spiritual guardianshi; 


that has been granted to them, who sit in awe before 


the miracle of God which entrusts to men and womer. 
the bringing to spiritual birth. How sacred a 
privilege it is to tell a fellow-mortal of the great 
I AM waiting to be recognized as Father of us all 
(and only one by one do we become His sons and 
daughters). I think, too, how empty of the most 
lovely kind of human love is that life into which 
there comes no panting soul asking to be led to the 
‘new life and fuller’; how devoid of the most 
lovely kind of human love is that life into which 
there comes no trembling soul anxious to grow like 
that life because it has shown to the trembling one 
how to become a Christian. Happy the guardian 
who can quickly add to this expressed ambition, 
“Like me, only better, so much better,” and forcefully 
point to the Man of Galilee. How close akin to me 
seem all the men and women whose holy lot it is to 
share this higher parenthood. It is God who cre; 
ates the physical child; it is God who accepts into 
spiritual sonship. Holy miracles, both. I seem to 
feel the trembling hopes of all who know the holy 
joy of spiritual fatherhood and motherhood, who 
know the indescribably sacred expectation of parent- 
hood-in-the-Gospel. How good it is to tell the 
message of the One whom to know is life eternal. 
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How lovely a thing it is to witness the new birth, 
to know spiritual parenthood. 
National Road, Richmond, Indiana. 


THE HEART OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


In speaking of the early Quaker message, Geo. A. 
Barton, in his recent book,* says: Men with needy 
souls were no longer pointed simply to a book, or 
directed to submit themselves to the guidance of a 
church; they were neither told that a far-off God, 
who had once visited the world, had instituted an 
organization for their torture, miscalled by the name 
of guidance, nor advised that this same far-off God 
had written a Book for their instruction, which told 
of religious experiences which they themselves might 
not hope to attain. They were, rather, told to look 
within their own hearts, to expect the divine voice 
to speak there, to heed its faintest whisper, that by 
accustoming themselves to its accents, larger mes- 
sages might be heard more distinctly ; they were 
directed to read the biblical record of God’s dealings 
with the men of old, that they might know what to 
expect God to do in their own lives, and as needy 
souls listened and obeyed, they were enchanted to 
find themselves in actual communion with God. 

Later he safeguards this statement with the fol- 
lowing qualification: We make a great mistake 
if we think these early Friends pointed men to 
look within to some abstract divine principle which 
they would find in themselves. We are sometimes 
misled, because in the obsolete language of the seven- 
teenth century they used the words “principle,” 
“seed,” ete. They did believe that every soul pos- 
sesses a capacity for God, that the Spirit visits every 
one, that unless a man finds God in his own soul 
he will not find Him anywhere, but they by no means 
undervalued the objective revelation of God’s good- 
ness and redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The preach- 
ing and writings of all these sturdy Quaker apostles 
is witness to their sincere belief that the voice of 
God within man needs to be quickened by a vivid 
appreciation of the infinite love of the Father as 
manifested in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
Their mysticism was no mere moonshine; it was 
true to the facts of history and of experience. Their 
gospel was not the vague and vain pointing of men 
to an impalpable principle within; it was the vig- 
orous presentation of the revelation of the love of 
God in Jesus Christ and a call to every man to 
find the motive for yielding to that love not only 
in the divine story enshrined in a book, but on 
account of the confirmation of that story written 
by God’s own spirit, first in the structure and needs 
of their own hearts, and then in an actual experience 
of its power in themselves. It was a great message ; 
it was grandly conceived ; it was heroically delivered. 

The book is very appropriately called ““The Heart 
of the Christian Message.” It sets forth in his- 


*“The Heart of The Christian Message,’ 
Barton. For sale by The Biddle ges: 
Price, 75 cents. 


’ by George A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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torical sequence the message of Christ, its inter- 
pretation according to Paul, in the Johannine writ- 
ings, in the Eastern Church, in the Western Church, 
according to the early Friends, and for the twentieth 
century. 

The closing chapter is the voice of a scholar speak- 
ing from his own experience. He finds scientifically 
a ground for faith. The following is almost a solilo- 
‘quy: A soul distressed by the loss of childhood’s faith 
‘comes and asks: How do you know that the unfold- 
ing of God in nature does not exhaust Him? How 
do you know that He has personality? How do you 
know that it is possible for men to hold communion 
with Him ? 

The answer is: Knowledge of this is based on the 
fact that men practically everywhere have had faith 
that they can have, and have had, communion with 
God. In other words, the ground of faith that God 
is personal and that communion with God is pos- 
sible is the universal consciousness of mankind. On 
this consciousness all the religions of the world have 
been built, and in one way or another most indi- 
viduals of the race have had conscious communion 
with or communications from God or a god. Just 
as the testimony of all men that they see the sun con- 
firms faith in the existence of the sun, so the testi- 
mony of all men that they can hold communion with 
God affords.a similarly secure basis for faith in 
God’s existence and personality. If but one man 
saw the sun, we should conclude that he was 
deceived; so if but one man had communion with 
God, we should justly conclude that his testimony 
might be the wanderings of a disordered mind. Men 
have held childish notions, mythological notions 
about the sun; they have held childish and mytho- 
logical notions about God; but in neither case does 
this invalidate their testimony to the main fact. In 
many cases appeal can be made to the inquirer’s 
own experience. Perhaps he has seen moments 
when he at least thought that God spoke to him or 
he had communion with God. In the light of the 
universal testimony of mankind, his own experience 
may rekindle his faith. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


HONORS TO THE AGED. 


BY. H. D. W. 


Washington Hadley, Whittier, Cal, reached 
his ninety-third birthday Twelfth month 12th, when 
about 400 friends and neighbors gathered at his home 
to extend congratulations and good wishes. Follow- 
ing greetings, the guests, in the order of their coming, 
were ushered into the dining-room, where elegant 
refreshments were served by a bevy of the grand- 
daughters of the host, including Marjorie and Naomi 
Little, Helen and Emilie Newlin and Mildred Had- 
ley. A profusion of flowers in pink and golden hues 
dispensed their fragrance through the rooms and 
added brightness to the happy scene. 

Washington Hadley was born in Guilford County, 
North Carolina. When he was thirteen years of 
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age his parents, John and Ann Hadley, sought a 
new home in Parke County, Indiana, where the son 
grew to manhood, and where he was married to 
Naomi Henley in 1839. In 1866 they removed 
to Lawrence, Kansas, and thence to Whittier, Cali- 
fornia in 1895, where Naomi Hadley passed away 
Eleventh month 21, 1901. Three years later he 
was married to Rebecca Morgan, who happily shares 
with him life’s duties as they tread its autumn vales. 
~The surviving children are Albert and Emilie 
Hadley and Flora Little, of Whittier; Ella Monroe 
and Laura Newhn, of Los Angeles; Matilda John- 
son, of Tacoma, and Almeda Pickering, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., all of whom, excepting the two last named, 
were present, also seven of the seventeen grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren. 

Washington Hadley during his long life filled 
many responsible positions, serving as county clerk 
in Indiana, as assistant clerk of Western Yearly 
Meeting, and clerk of Kansas Yearly Meeting. He 
was engaged in the banking business for over half 
a century, and was discharging the arduous duties 
of bank president when he reached his ninety-first 
year. For fifty-two years he annually attended the 
sessions of one or more yearly meetings without an 
omission. He has shown marked devotion to the 
interests of Whittier College, having ‘contributed 
$32,000 to its endowment, and he is still rendering 
it valuable service as a member of its Board of 
Trustees. 

Interest in the occasion was heightened by the 
presence of Mary Ann Coffin, widow of Dr. Sam- 
uel D. Coffin, who is cousin to Washington Hadley, 
who sat by his side and shared the honors of the 
event, and whose life approximates his in longevity 
and duplicates it in the features of a green old age. 
She is now in her ninetieth year. She, too, was 
born in North Carolina, and made her home in 
Indiana and Kansas before coming to Whittier 
twenty years ago. Her two sons, resident in Whit- 
tier, are Dr. W. V. Coffin, president of the College 
Board and assistant superintendent of the State 
school, and John E. Coffin, member of a prominent 
business firm in Los Angeles. 


“T DID NOT REALIZE.” 


“T did not realize how much it would hurt; I 
suppose I ought to have been more careful.” 

So much and rather grudgingly one member of a 
church admitted to his minister, in the matter of a 
serious misunderstanding between two good men, 
beginnting in the rude and reckless, but not malicious, 
ridicule of one of them. 

The man who was held up to ridicule joined in 
the laugh with the others, but was cut to the heart, 
and later demanded an apology. The trouble grew; 
and the minister, in attempting to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, at last brought the original offender to a partial 
realization of his offense. But still he treated the 
matter somewhat lightly, as if the fault had been 
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rather with the other man for being oversensitive. 

The minister was thoughtful for a few minutes, 
and then said: 

“T was at the hospital a few days ago, and they 
were telling me there of an old-fashioned doctor 
who came to the city with a patient he had brought 
for a serious operation. He came from far back 
‘in the tall grass,’ and was a man of large experience 
but little professional training. He improved his 
opportunity while in the city, and saw all that he 
could in the hospital and medical school. 

“The professor who was showing him round took 
him to the dissecting-room; and he was much inter- 
ested, for he had done little dissecting in the days 
of his training, and that little of a very erude sort. 
They came upon a human body, skilfully dissected, 
showing, as I suppose, with unusual clearness, the 
nerves, arteries and other delicate members of the 
body, as well as the mere bones and muscles. The 
old doctor could hardly be pulled away from that 
place. He stood, as they tell me, for fifteen minutes 
in the most rapt and interested silence, studying 
every part of the ‘subject’ with the eager attention 
of a beginner, and it was the only thing he talked 
about afterward. 

“They told me what he said about it. His first 
word was, ‘I never knew before how much there 
was ina man.’ And then he remembered with self- 
reproach his own rude surgery. Said he, ‘I’ve done 
what had to be done, and did it the best I knew. 
I’ve probed for bullets, lanced abscesses and removed 
fleshy tumors. But I never realized before just 
what I was cutting through. It isn’t just flesh; it’s 
flesh and a whole lot more; and I never knew ‘how 
much more till now.’ 

“There’s some kind of a moral to your 
course?” asked his parishioner. 

“Yes, and you can infer it better than I can tell it. 
We can’t afford to cut recklessly through the tissues 
of the human soul; there is more there that can be 
hurt than we imagine.” 

“T rather think you are right,” said the layman. 
“T see myself in your blundering and repentant old 
doctor. I didn’t mean to do it; I simply didn’t 
realize what I was cutting through. Tl go and see 
our friend, and I think he will have no reason to 
complain hereafter. And I thank you for your lit- 
tle parable.” —Youth’s Companion. 


story, of 


WOMEN PRISONERS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


BY ETHEL 8S. JOHNSON. 


At the present time, when our prison system is 
under review and the urgent need of prison’ reform 
is admitted on all hands, it may be useful to consider 
how the State of New York deals with its women 
criminals. : 

In May, 1901, the New York State Reformatory 
for Women was founded, for girls between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty convicted iv a first offense. It 
is managed by a board of seven members, three of 
them women, of whom James Wood, Mt. Kisco, is 
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the chairman. The board had the good fortune to 
obtain the services of Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, 
a distinguished scholar of social economics of Vassar 
and Chicago Universities, as superintendent of the 
reformatory, and it is impossible to state to what 
extent the success of the institution has been due to- 
her genius in carrying into practical effect her the- 
ories on penology. 

Any girl convicted of a first offense in New York 
State may, at the discretion of the magistrate, be 
committed for a term not exceeding three years to- 
the Bedford Reformatory. The court notifies the 
reformatory, which sends its woman marshal to fetch 
the prisoner, and she becomes an inmate of the recep- 
tion house at Bedford. The reformatory consists- 
of a group of buildings, hidden from the main road, 
situated in beautiful country about 40 miles from 
New York. The estate is large and well wooded, 
with a beautiful campus of grass stretching down to- 
a lake below the grounds, and above the campus are 
grouped the reformatory buildings. These consist 
of a large administration block, including the recep- 
tion house, which accommodates more than 100 girls; 
the industrial building, where each girl attends school 
and technical classes ; five ‘‘cottages,” with an average: 
of 25 girls in each (one of these is reserved for 
mothers with their babies); a small hospital, and a 
“disciplinary building.” The total number of girls 
in the institution in September, 1909, was 276. Of 
these, the majority were sentenced for larceny or 
for being inmates of disorderly houses. 

When a girl is considered fit for greater freedom, 
she is removed from the reception building to a 
cottage, where she becomes one of a family of 26 
under the control. of a matron. The cottages are 
made as bright and homelike as possible; every girk 
has an airy room to herself, with light walls and 
polished floor, and in each a pretty white bed, chairs- 
and dressing- table, with a bright rug on the floor; 
and she is allowed to keep her treasures there, and to- 
adorn it with photographs or colored pictures. There 
are spacious bathrooms on each floor, with white 
enameled baths, and the girls are encouraged im 
habits of personal neatness and cleanliness. They 
wear a neat and becoming. uniform, with heavy blue 
capes for out-of-doors, all the garments being made 
at the home by the girls themselves. The mothers 
and babies have a cottage to themselves, and are 
under the special care of the resident medical woman. 
Each mother has a bright little room, containing # 
bed for herself and a white crib for her baby. Dr. 
Halleck is justly proud of her babies, for they are 
the picture of health and happiness, and everything’ 
possible, is done to make the mother realize her privi- 
lege and her responsibility, a responsibility doubled 
when the father is missing and therefore the need’ 
for mother-love is the greater. 

The object of every self-respecting girl at the 
reformatory is to become an inmate of the “honor 
cottage,” of which the members are elected by the 
girls themselves, and which has no rules except those 
which the inmates make. It is the newest and 
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prettiest of the cottages, the girls’ rooms there are 
most dainty, and except that they may not leave the 
grounds, the girls who live there have perfect 
freedom. 

Each girl’s day is full of interesting and useful 
work. Those in the reception house do the work of 
the laundry, learning not only plain washing, but 
every branch of the work which will help them to 
be. expert laundresses. At the same time, school 
work is not neglected, and the subjects taught include 
geography and nature study, and, in a more advanced 
class, drawing, algebra and bookkeeping. The cot- 
tage girls are taught plain sewing, dressmaking, 
domestic science (including advanced classes in 
cookery), as well as more advanced book study, 
including “business letters and forms, original com- 
positions, descriptions of pictures, etc.” All the 
girls work in the garden. The writer had the privi- 
lege of going over the reformatory last winter, and 
in the large industrial building there were several 
classes in full swing. In one large, bright school- 
room a class of 30 girls were making cardboard 
boxes, for which a design was drawn on the board; 
and in another the class was busy making and paint- 
ing Christmas cards and calendars, each according 
to her own idea. The work that was being done 
in the well-equipped kitchen was happily illustrated 
by a dainty tea, cooked and served by the girls, with 
appetizing little “cookies,” hot from the oven, the 
waitress completing her duty by bringing us finger- 
bowls! 

The fine hall, where services and lectures are held, 
was being prepared for the Christmas play, “The 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” which was to be given 
by the girls. The stage scenery had been painted 
by one girl; the costumes, designed by Dr. Davis, 
were made by others from bits of finery which the 
superintendent had collected from her friends. 
Everything, from the uniform of the Roman soldiers 
to the robes of the Jewish maiden, was carefully 
designed and finished, showing the master hand that 
controls not only the girls’ work, but their recrea- 
tion. The play was a great success, and was fol- 
lowed by “As You Like It,” which was given on the 
beautiful campus on a June evening when the day’s 
work was done. 

There is a large and well-equipped gymnasium 
below the schoolrooms, and each girl who is fit attends 
the classes. She has a dressing-room, where she puts 
on her neat costume and rubber-soled shoes, and after- 
wards she is expected to take a shower bath before 
dressing. A trained teacher in Swedish gymnastics 
gives the lessons and also holds dancing-classes for 
the most advanced girls. 

The day’s classes are over at 4.80 P. M., and in 
the evenings, lectures or readings are given in the 
large hall, or the girls practice singing for Church 
services, while the more advanced ones join the glee 
elub, which gives concerts. On Saturday mornings 
the girls are busy cleaning the cottages, and in the 
afternoons they have physiology lectures and reading 
and dancing classes. On Sunday, services are held 
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for both Catholic and Protestant girls, and in the 
evening a number of ministers from the district, 
including two Friends, give addresses in rotation to 
all the girls together. 

The useful work the girls do is illustrated in the 
following quotation from the report for 1909: 

The concrete stairway to the upper campus, begun in Aug- 
ust, 1908, was about half completed at the end of the fiscal: 
year. The race with the frost resulted in a victory for the 
concrete work squad, and on the 10th of November the com- 
pletion of the stairway was celebrated by a cement walk 
banquet, which was participated in by forty-two girls, who 
built the stairway, together with the officers who supervised 
them. The work consisted of four flights of thirteen steps 
each, with balustrades and posts, each flight resting .on three 
four-foot concrete piers, and reinforced horizontally and verti- 
cally with iron pipes. In addition to the stairs there are 187 
square yards of walk connecting the four flights. The entire 
work, wcluding the excavating, the drawing and preparation 
of material, was done by the girls. 

At the end of one year’s detention, a girl may be 
set free on parole; and there is a female parole officer, 
whose duty it is to look after her until she is fit to 
be left to herself. No girl is released on parole 
until a respectable situation is found for her. Most 


of the girls go into various branches of domestic 


service, but some become stenographers or clerks, and 


this year the ‘‘Rosalind” of “As You Like It” has 
been found a position on the stage with a first-class 
company. 

The success of the institution is in no small part 
due to the fact that it is staffed by well-trained, well- 
equipped and well-paid women, each of whom is a 
specialist in her own branch of work; and still more 
it is due to the high Christian character, unfailing 
purpose, accurate knowledge in all that concerns 
sociological reform, and practical business ability and 
habits of its superintendent. 

The board of management, in concluding its report 
for 1909, says: 


We have always refrained from computing the actual value 
of the moral, intellectual and industrial training which the 
building affords; but the influence’ which our most careful 
and conscientious officers acquire over the girls during their 
association with them, and the knowledge of them and of 
their changed lives after leaving the institution, justifies, as 
we believe, the hopes of those under whose inspiration the 


reformatory was established. i 
—The British Friend. 


Missionary Departmveut 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


KAIMOSI, MARAGOLI AND LIRHANDA, 
FOURTH MONTH TO SIXTH MONTH, 1910. 


The Christians are deepening in their Christian 
experience; others are very definitely seeking salva- 
tion at the foot of the Cross. One native Christiam 
woman is developing a very precious gift as an: 
evangelist and, best of all, her life is a power for 
God and righteousness among the other women on 
the station. 

We feel so much the need of a room being fitted 
up with pictures, books, cards and simple games— 
a place where they can spend an hour or so in the 
evenings. 
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Our First-day services have not been so largely 
attended this quarter, the average being about 475, 
but the crowds have been quite regular and most 
attentive. For a long time the government has had 
difficulty in collecting hut tax in this district, so 
during the past few months they have been burning 
the huts of some delinquent ones, thus reminding 
the others that the hut tax must be paid. Of course 
this created quite a disturbance among the people 
and has affected our work some in the attendance 
of school and services. 

The daily services average about 135 and the daily 
school about 115 for the quarter. Some of the 
natives are attending school nude, as we have no 
clothes for them, but we are glad to know that 
clothes are on the way. 

The industrial department has been kept busy 
sawing lumber, hauling logs, working on the second 
Kaimosi house which, under the supervision of Chas. 
Spann, is now rapidly being completed and in a few 
weeks will be ready for occupancy. We enlarged 
the plan of our mill and are now preparing lumber 
for a building 40 by 60 feet, two stories high. 
Enough lumber was out for the first floor of the 
former plan. We hope the larger sawmill, shingle 
machine and 24-inch planer will be here within six 
months, as we plan to have the building ready for 
them by that time. 

As in the next few years the building operations 
of the mission will require about 1,000,000 bricks 
and about as many roof tiles, we feel that a small 
power brick and mortar machine would not only be a 
great saving, but would expedite building opera- 
tions. We are therefore starting a fund among our 
friends and any who are interested to purchase it. 
A machine which would answer our purpose is made 
in England and will cost, landed in Mombasa, about 
$350. It will make all kinds of building brick, 
draining pipe and several varieties of roof tile. 


We planted about three acres of wheat, about one- 
half acre of flax and about one-half acre of cotton. 
All of it, so far, is doing very well. 

Sometime ago we called on a chief about eight 
miles from Kaimosi, and he brought us some cotton 
which he had raised from seed given by the govern- 
ment, and it proved to be Egyptian cotton with fine, 
soft lint ranging in length from one and one-fourth 
to two inches. We expect to plant this variety next 
season. 

We are needing very much a properly qualified 
agriculturist. The natives are ready and anxious 
for help along this line, for they are an agricultural 
people and in the best agricultural country in British 
East Africa. We ought to do more for them in this 
line than has been done or is at present possible. 
With what little assistance we have been able to 
give, a number of chiefs have begun raising wheat, 
corn and pineapples. 

There has been little change in the work at Mara- 
goli and Lirhanda. Both are very much in need 
of the missionary. It will be a glad day for us all 
when we can properly man our present stations and 


also start new stations to the north, where the people 
are anxious for us to come. 

At Maragoli the First-day- services have averaged 
about 175; the out-station, 85; daily services, about 
29; daily school, 24. At Lirhanda the First-day 
services have averaged 171; the services at the out- 
station, 50; the daily services at Lirhanda, 86; the 
daily school, 33. 

On Fifth month 8th our hearts were made to 
rejoice because of the arrival of Chas. and Mary 
Spann and baby, Esther. We are glad for these 
re-enforcements, but still our force is much too 
small to meet the appalling need all about us. 

In closing this report it would not be complete 
without a note of praise to our Father for giving 
health and strength for every duty laid upon us. 

Artruur B. Cuirson. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Please call attention in THe American Frienp to the fol- 
lowing laymen’s meetings: Three-day conventions at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, First month s5th-8th, and Columbus, Ohio, Second 
month 13th-15th. Also two-day conferences at Indianapolis, 
Ind., First month oth-1oth; St. Louis, Mo., First month 12th- 
13th; Kansas City, Mo., the 15th-17th; Topeka, Kan., the 
18th-r9th; Wichita, Kan., the 2oth-21st; Denver, Colo., the 
22d-23d; Colorado Springs, the 22d-24th; Omaha, the 26th- 
27th; Minneapolis, Second month, 2d-3d, and possibly Des- 
Moines, First month 29th-31st. 

These two-day conferences are a sort of training school for 
local leaders and missionary committees. They will be valu- 
able for missionary workers, and I trust they may be well 
attended by Friends within reach of the places named. 

The following is the program for these conferences: 

FIRST DAY—O.00 OR 6.30 P. M. 

1. “The Missionary Outlook From the Churches of Dis- 
trict.’ Brief addresses by two local speakers. 

2. The Function and Work of the Laymen’s missionary 
Movement”; by Col. Elijah W. Halford. 
3. “Important By-Products of the 
Awakening”; by J. Campbell White. 

SECOND DAY—I2.30 NOON. 

Luncheon of Executive Committee with.the leaders of the 
conference. 

2.00 P. M. Denominational conferences. 

3.00 P. M. Conference session: 

1. The Relation of Missionary Education to a Solution 
of the Missionary Problem. 

2. The Pastor’s Place of I,eadership. 

3. The Missionary Committee and Its Work. 

4. A Program of Missionary Education in the Local 
Church, illustrated by a missionary committee in 
session. 

a. A Program of Prayer for Missions. 

b. Strategic Use of Missionary Literature. 

c. One Meeting Every Month, Where Laymen Talk 
About Missions. 

d. Associated Study by Leaders of Missions, With a 
Text-Book as Basis. 

e. Missionary Education From the Pulpit. 

f. Missions in the Sunday-School and Young People’s 
Society. 

5. The Relation of Missionary Purpose to the develop- 
ment of Character. 

Supper, 6 P. M., followed by the evening session of the 
conference: 

1. Points of Weakness and Difficulty in Our Methods of 
Missionary Finance. 

2. What May Be Regarded as Fundamental Principles of 
Missionary Finance. 

3. A Men’s Mission Study Class in Session. 

Our Personal Relation to the Evangelization of the World. 

Sincerely Thine, 
Cuas. E. Tespers. 


Present Missionary 


Richmond, Ind. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


_ 14ne meeting at Marysville, Tenn., has repainted the meet- 
ing-house and manse. 


Alfred Johnson, formerly of Richmond, Ind., is now making 
his home with his son Isaac IT. Johnson of Urbana, Ohio. 


William Marshall, Portland, Tenn., passed his eightieth 
birthday the 18th inst. Last Ninth month he and his wife 
celebrated their fifty-fifth wedding anniversary. 


Clayton Brown, Caldwell, Idaho, who is in his eighty-ninth 
year, has renewed his subscription for another year. He says: 
“Have paid for the paper fifty years or more; would like to 
read it until I finish my reading here.” 


Sarah J. King is now located at Greentown, Ind., Kokomo 
Quarter, to serve as pastor for Greentown and New Salem 
Meetings, these having been grouped under one pastoral 
charge. Her address will be Greentown, Ind., Box 194. 


Elizabeth B. Emmott, author of “The Story of Quakerism,” 
has prepared a very suggestive outline program covering her 
book, which is intended to direct attention of students to the 
salient points in each chapter. We commend its use in 
Quaker circles where “The Story of Quakerism” is a text- 
book. It can be secured through Friends Book and ‘Tract 
Committee, New York. 


Lucretia Gifford Chace, Providence, R. I., whose death is 
reported in another column this week, was an interesting per- 
son, and one who will be much missed. In her early life 
she had been closely associated with the anti-slavery crusade, 
and until her death she was always ready to help, in every 
way she could, causes which relieved human suffering or 
advanced human life. Her mind was remarkably stored with 
beautiful poetry, and she used frequently to recite some apt 
and appropriate passage in meeting for worship. 


Revival meetings continuing through three weeks were con- 
cluded the 4th inst, at Logan, Kan. Frank E. Kinsey, Van 
Wert, Ohio, was the Evangelist. Abijah Cox, pastor at Rose 
Hill, Kan., was present and assisted one week. Many peo- 
ple were deeply stirred, and 48 professed to having received a 
definite blessing. Twenty have been received into full member- 
ship with Friends, and two as associate members. Frank E. 
Kinsey went from Logan to Mt. Airy Quarterly Meeting. 


Spiceland Friends Church has been specially favored this 
month with visiting ministers. On the 3d, Oliver W. 
Stewart, Chicago, Ill., delivered a splendid temperance address 
and on the toth, Chas. E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind., delivered 
a stirring missionary address. The 15th, Karl Lehman, 
International Field Secretary of C. E. Union, conducted a 
young people’s rally, his address on “World-wide C. E. Work” 
was inspiring. His school of methods was helpful and 
appreciative. 

Charles and Lena Lescault are beginning their fourth month’s 
work at this place as pastors. They feel encouraged with the 
work. 

Evangelistic meetings began at Damascus, Ohio, the 14th 
ult. and continued four weeks. Most of the time two sessions 
were held daily. The Gospel was clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented by the pastor, John Pennington. Many yielded to 
Christ’s gracious invitation, “Come unto Me.” Some who 
had long been slaves to tobacco were graciously delivered 
from its thraldom. 


A small group of Friends from various sections of the 
country are now residing in Austin, Texas. Among them are 
Friends from Philadelphia, Kansas, Iowa and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings. They have formed a circle and hold regular meet- 
ings for their spiritual uplift, and to promote good-followship. 
They wish to correspond with every isolated Friend in the 
State of Texas, hoping thus to be of some service to those 
beyond their group. Communications should be sent to B. T. 
Baldwin, University Station, Austin, Texas. In sending the 
name and address and the meeting to which the party belongs 
should be mentioned. ~ ‘ 


Friends at Plainfield, Ind., observed Peace Day the 18th 
inst. The pastor, Eliza C. Armstrong, preached a sermon om 
peace at the morning service, and in the evening a program 
was rendered. Altogether, it was a very interesting and 
instructive service, and well calculated to establish those who 
heard it, more thoroughly in the principles of peace. 


George C. Levering, Winchester, Ind., has been conducting a. 
series of meetings at Penn Chapel. The meetings began on 
the 8th and continued until the 18th. Mr. Levering has given 
some most excellent talks, practical and full of sound wisdom. 
Several young men and women have made the right choice, 
and the Christian activities of the college and church have 
been strengthened. As a speaker, George C. Levering is not 
sensational, but he is what is much better—concise and definite 
in his utterances. His discourses are full of thought and wise 
counsel. 


Oskaloosa is engaged:in a tremenduous warfare against the 
open saloon. The present permits of the saloons expire 
Seventh month 1st next. The saloon element succeeded in 
securing the requisite number of signers to their petition of 
consent. This petition was filed on the roth inst., and by 
technicality the time afforded to the anti-saloon element to: 
secure removals was limited to only ten days. Almost every 
man and woman in the city opposed to the saloon has been 
working night and day. “Billie’ Sunday and his assistant were 
secured to speak against the saloons. Mass-meetings have 
been held, and a great wave of public sentiment more intense 
than ever in the history of the community has been growing. 
The Board of Supervisors were to canvass the petition after 
the 21st to determine whether the requisite number of names 
remain on the petition to allow the saloons to continue. While 
it will be some time before definite information can be had, 
yet everyone feels confident that the anti-saloon interests will 
triumph and that the saloons will be put out of business next 
Seventh month. 

Penn College and the Friends have engaged heartily in 
this struggle. A great many of the students and faculty mem- 
bers being prominent in the work. 


Bryn Mawr College closed for the Christmas. vacation, 
Fourth-day the 21st and will reopen the 5th of next month. 
The annual Christmas service was held First-day evening the 
18th. The sermon was preached by Wallace Radcliffe, pastor 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D. C., and Christmas carols were sung at the service by the 
choir. After the service the carol singers sang before the 
different buildings on the campus. 

On Second-day evening the students gave their annual 
Christmas party for the maids of the college buildings. 

The Susan B. Anthony Memorial graduate scholarship in 
Political Theory is now open for competition. It is of the 
value of $250 and will be given under the same conditions as 
the ordinary graduate scholarships of the value of $200. Ap- 
plications may be addressed at any time to the President of 
the College. 

The “November” number of the Alumnae Quarterly which 
has just appeared contains a full account of the celebration 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the College with reports 
of the speeches at the ceremony on Tenth month 22d. It forms 
a very interesting historical account of the progress of the 
college as well as a souvenir of an interesting occasion. 


MARRIED. 


OvERMAN-JoHNSoN.—At the home of the bride’s brother, 
Isaac 'T. Johnson, Urbana, Ohio, Twelfth month 14, 1910, Anna 
Mary Johnson, Richmond, Ind., and Dr. Charles J. Overman, 
Marion, Ind. 


DIED. 


Barnett.—At the home of his daughter, and son-in-law, 
Mary and I. A. Hadley, Bear Creek, Iowa, Twelfth month 1, 
1910, Curtis Barnett, aged eighty-seven years. He was @ 
devout birthright Friend. 


CopriAnp.—At her home, Lamar, Col., Twelfth month 16, 
1910, Sallie A. Copeland, widow of the late Edwin G. Cope- 
land, aged seventy-two years; a sweet-spirit Christian, from 
childhood a member in the Society of the Friends, many 
years an elder in the Church. 
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Ghe International Bible School Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER, LESSON II, FIRST MONTH 8, IQII. 


JEROBOAM MAKES IDOLS. 
I. Kang6 i225 s318)6, 
For special study, 12: 25-33. 
GoLpeNn 'T'extt.—Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 


image. Exodus 20: 4. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second day, First month 2. Jercboam makes idols. I Kings 
T2255) 1326: 

Third-day. Golden calf. Exod. 32: 1-35. 

Fourth-day. Offense of Israel. Psa. 106: 1-46. 

Fifth-day. Prophecy against Jeroboam’s altar. I Kings 
13: I-10. 


Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. : 
First-day. Wages of sin. 


Time.—Jeroboam’s reign began 


the reigned twenty-two years. 


north of Jerusalem; then Penuel, east 
of the Jordan. 

Parallel Passage.—A 
a Chronste5.15; 

In the disruption of the kingdom, 
Jeroboam got by far the largest part, it 
was also the most fertile, the most popu- 
lous, and the richest. It had access to 
the sea, and far greater opportunities for 
development and growth. 

Judah had Jerusalem, its people were 
toyal, a dynasty of kings which lasted for 
400 years, and compared with the north- 
ern nation was far snore taithful to 
Jehovah, and in the main, for a long time 


single verse, 


THE WAY OUT. 
©ROM WEAKNESS TO POWER BY FOOD ROUTE. 


Getting the right start for the day’s 
work often means the difference between 
doing things in wholesome comfort, or 
dragging along half dead all day. 

There’s more in the use of proper food 
‘than many people ever dream of—more’s 
the pity. ; 

“Three years ago I began working in 
a general store,” writes a man, “and 
between frequent deliveries and more 
frequent customers, I was kept on my 
feet from morning till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for some 
time, and in fact my slight breakfast was 
taken more from habit than appetite. At 
first this insufficient diet was not noticed 
much, but at work it made me weak 
and hungry long before noon. 

“Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods 
and coffee meant headaches, nausea and 
kindred discomforts. Either way I was 
losing weight and strength, when one 
day a friend suggested that I try a 
“Grape-Nuts breakfast.’ 

“So I began with some stewed fruit, 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a soft boiled 
egg, toast and a cup of Postum. By 
noon I was hungry but with a healthy, 
normal appetite. The weak languid feel- 
ing was not there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves steadier 
than for months. ‘Today my stomach 
is strong, my appetite normal, my bodily 
power splendid and head always clear.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ in 

pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
« Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
anterest. 


Prophecy fulfilled. 
Joined to idols, 


| Jehovah. 


- associated 


II Kings 23: 15-20. 
Hos. 4: I-10. 


Rom. 6: 1-23. 


939 | 
(Curtis) or 982 (Beecher) B. C., and | that Hebrew religion lived and “kept 
| alive the torch of faith and handed it 


Place—First Shechem about 30 miles | 


was righteous. It was through Judah 


on to the nations of many centuries 
across the dust and darkness of inter- 
vening generations.” 


Jeroboam must be judged by his light 
and generation. ‘There is nothing to 
show that he wished his people,to leave 
His intention was that they 
should worship Jehovah, but through 
the images. It was a mistaken and a 
fatal policy and inevitably led to real 
idolatry. That he considered himself 
a follower of Jehovah is shown by the 
name he gave his son, Abijah (meaning 
Jehovah is my father). “His real sin 
was the sin of worldly policy—he trusted 
in policy, not in the living God.” In 
doing this he made Israel to sin. It was 
a case of holding that the end justifies 
the means. 


Jeroboam did not revolt for he was 
the choice of the greater number of the 
people and he acted under prophetic 
sanction; neither in the strict sense was 
he guilty of idolatry, for he always 
claimed to be a worshipper of Jehovah. 

25. “Built Shechem in the hill country 
of Ephraim.” R. V. Made it an im- 
portant place and fortified it. “Then.” 
We do not know how long after. He 
seems to have transferred, for some 
reason, the seat of government to some 
place east of the Jordan, where he built 
Penuel. The site has not been identified. 

26, 27. He reasoned that the attractions 
of Jerusalem were so great that unless 
there was some counter-attraction, his 
people would be weaned from him, and 
finally kill him and return to Reho- 
boam. 

28. “Calves of gold.” ‘That is wooden 
figures covered with gold. The images 
were probably in the form of a young 
ox. The Israelites were accustomed to 
such images. The origin of this symbol 
of the Diety is obscure. It is not likely it 
came from Egypt, but rather the ox 
was an ancient Semitic symbol. for 
divinity. ‘The Canaanite god Baal was 
with the figure of an ox. 
“Behold thy gods.” Compare Exod. 
BBi AN he Hebrew word for God is 
plural so these words do not mean two 
gods. The Hebrew use is analogous to 
a monarch’s use of the word “we,” or 
indeed what is called the “editorial we,” 
though there may be only one editor. 
Jeroboam did not mean that these calves 
were themselves the Diety, but that they 
were the visible representation of the 
Diety. As has been said he always 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


‘NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


claimed to be a worshipper of Jehovah. 

29. “Bethel.” Only about ten miles 
north of Jerusalem, and so in the most 
southern part of Jeroboam’s dominions. 
It was a place hallowed by memories of 
Jacob and a sanctuary of immemorial 
antiquity. Dan was in the extreme 
north, The early name was Laish. (See 
Judg. 18: 7-10; 27-29). 

30. “This became a sin.” Jeroboam 
debased the worship of Jehovah; from 
worshipping Him through the symbol 
they soon came to worshipping the sym- 
bol itself. It was a natural consequence, 
and with ignorant persons, practically 
an inevitable one. Worshipping these 
symbols led to general idolatry. The, 
last part of the verse seems to have 
something left out. Possibly “the one” 
should read “each of them.” 

31. “Houses of high places.” Prob- 
ably temples or sanctuaries in the exist- 
ing “high places.” Altars, heathen as 
well as those of Jehovah, were on hills. 
(See I Sam. 9: 10-14). “From among all 
the people.” R. V. The translation in 
A. V. is not right. The priests were to 
be chosen from the tribe of Levi. (See 
Judg. 17:13). He had, however, good 
precedents for so doing. (See I Sam. 
1:1, 3; 8:18 (Margin) ; 20: 26; I Chron. 
1S P17). 

32. “Ordained a feast.” To take the 
place of that in Jerusalem. ‘The feast 
was that of tabernacles or the ingather- 
ing of the crops. “Eighth month, on 
the fifteenth day.” That at Jerusalem 
was on the fifteenth day of the Seventh 
month, Lev. 23: 30-43. 

33. He himself set the example of 
worshipping and _ sacrificing. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Symbols doubtless have their place 
but the risks of regarding the symbol 
more than the thing symbolized is great. 

2. Beware of bad things under good 
names. 

3. “The faith of mankind has often 
been undermined by the very means in- 
tended to preserve it.” 


If you can’t be clever you can be 
clean. Spurgeon. 


To avoid a second quarrel, avoid the 
first.— Spurgeon. 
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RPRIENDLY BOOKS 
Qiraker, Calendar fOr LOT ie siete + cles erer0,2 $ .50 
Barm) Catendar for ror ty... stags ones, +50 
Wild-flower Calendar for 1911.......... 2 
Brandywine Days—Hayes .............. 1.50 
Poems—Edw. H. S. Terry csveceveceees 50 
Days of Quakerdom—Plumley .......... .50 
In Memory of Whittier—Hayes ........ .50 
‘Old Meeting-Houses—Hayes ........... 1.00 


The Quaker Boy on the Farm and at 
SEHOOI——SAGrOlesSin: sletia sisievcin -(aisters «.nteic 8 75 

Witchcraft and Quakerism—Gummere... 1.00 

The Heart of the Christian Message— 
PEF ASCO y AD UTEONE alewelsciele ata cc’! 75 


All sent, postage paid, by 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HAYDOCKS' TESTIMONY 
BY L. C. WOOD. 


This is the sixth edition of a story 
dealing with the experiences of Wiseds 
during the civil war in America. The 
book has been slightly revised and well 
illustrated and is on sale at The Friends 
Book and Tract Com., 144 E. 2oth St., 
New York. Our late friend, John G 
Whittier thus spoke of this tale when 
first issued: “I have read with much 
interest ‘The Haydock’s Peermeny es it 

e 
power of Christian faith and love to 
overcome evil was never better exem- 
plified than by the patience and trust 
of these devoted men. The dook should 
have wide circulation and I am sure it 
will when its interest and high moral 
purpose become known.” 

This book has been translated into 
German by Count Bernotoff, and into 
Italian by Dr, Gay. 


FRIENDS BOOK & TRACT COM. 
144 E. 20TH STREET NEw YORK 


is a graphic and well told story. 


Wall Papers---Ail Grades 


Window Shades made to order 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
‘902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 
BELL PHONE 


‘Wood and Good mean the same in 
Tea and Coffee the world over. 


CALL FOR 
“PRIMROSE” and “GILT EDGE.” 


SU 8SCRIBERS’ WANTS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful fer 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. pes 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A suitably qualified young 
‘woman Friend, as teacher in the Friends Girls’ 
School in Tokio, Japan; perferably a college 
graduate. Believing that effectual work in 
sthis distant field should be under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, the Committee invites any 
one who fee!s drawn to engage in this service 
to communicate with Marcaret W. HAInss, 
Corresponding Secretary for Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Friendsof Philadelphia, Cheltenham, 
‘Pennsylvania. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
homein Washington. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. Wixson, 
46 Bryant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FIRST MOSES BOOK, price 25 cents each, in- 
‘tended for a relief fund. If one is accepted 
,enclose money order for 20 cents to Moses W 
WKircurn, No. 58 High St., Waterville, Me. 
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TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


f§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


TELEPHONES ) Keystone, Kace 70-09 


William. | 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TRUSTEES OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF FIVE 
. YEARS’ MEETING 


Organized to conserve the educational resources 
and to hold funds for educational purposes 
in the Society of Friends. 


OFFICERS 


Asa 8. Wrna, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., President. 

L. Ho.tuincswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New 
York, Secretary. 

Ricuarp J. Wuits, 10 South St., 
Md., Treasurer. 

Rosert W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ALBERT F. N. HAMBLETON, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Appison W. Nay tor, Berkeley, Cal, 

Joun H. JoHNnson, Richmond, ind. 


Baltimore, 


REAL ESTATE HORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, O. and 
Oklahoma, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
eent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to investor. Long «ud sue- 
eessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Zoseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


There is Money in Growing Oranges 
and Figs in Gulf Coast 
Country, Texas 


Friends are invited to locate in the limits of. 
League City Monthly Meeting, in the heart of 
the orange and fig growing district. 


Small tracts of land for sale on easy payments 


Lawrence-Harvey Land and Development Co. 
League City, Texas 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 
OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


TO FRIENDS 


INTERESTED 


IN COLORADO 


have an option on 160 acre tract of fine fruit land that can be sold in 5 and 10 acre 


E 
W tracts, at $350 to $450 per acre. 
$65 per acre. 
acre in not more than five years. 
Meeting near Grand Junction, writes: 


This land is now all in alfalfa and yielding $50 to 
If this land is put into fruit now it will be worth from $750 to $1,000 per 
Oscar E. Folger, 


the present pastor of the Friends 


t “T have investigated the different land propositions 
round here and can say that I think it the best in this section of the country.”. 


Grand 


Junction is in the best fruit section of Colorado and anyone interested in fruit farming 


will make no mistake in buying here. 


It is also a most healthful climate and anyone 


seeking a higher altitude for the sake of their health will find this a most advantageous 


opportunity of locating amongst Friends. 
benefit whatever from the sale of this land, 


Frank W. 


No person or persons will derive any financial 


2 it having been arranged that all commissions 
received therefrom shall be devoted to the building of a Church and parsonage. 
All inquiries will be gladly answered on application to 


DELL, Supt. Nebraska Y. M., Central City, Neb. 
Or, Oscar E. Foucer, Pastor Friends Church, 


Grand Junction, Colo. 
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Books of Interest 
to Friends 


Motto Calendar, $0.15 $0.16 


Both words and decorations have been 
chosen in view of the fact that the calendars 
we send to our friends should be works of 
art and thought, to beZlooked {upon with 
pleasure through all the coming year. 


Single leaf, 64”x7%”, printed in three 
colors of ink and gold bronze, with dec- 
orative border, mounted! on!’a mat, 
64" x8 &,", tied with heavy silk cord. _ 


Postpaid 
Motto Card i $0.06 
Short Cut Philosophy .50 0.55 
Patience -A Quaker Poem.. 1.! 1.60 
Quaker Idyls 1.00 1.08 
Bushido: The Soul of Japan 1.25 Pas 
The Haydocks’ Testimony.. 1.00 
For a Free Conscience ........ 1.00 
The True William Penn 2.12 
A Chinese Quaker............ i £.62 
A Quaker Post Bag 2: 2.62 
Why Friends do not Baptize 
with Water 0.25 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards 
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Quaker Biographie 
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Any of the above will be mailed on 
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&Write for Descriptive[Catalog 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


PUBLISHERS—PRINTERS—ENGRAVERS 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


FOR SALE—“ Earlham View,’ = Home of the 
late Allen Jay, opposite Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. Modern 12 room house with 
steam heat, bath and electric light, large lot, 
good barn, orchard, small fruit_and garden lot. 
A desirable home and location. Address 
Epwin S. Jay, 222 College Ave., Richmond, Ind 


FOR A FREE CONSCIENCE 
BY L. C. WOOD. 


This is a new and well illustrated 
edition of a well told tale of persecu- 
tion rife among Quakers in their early 
rise in England. ‘Truly has it been said 
that only one from among their own 
number can reproduce the peculiar at- 
mosphere pervading this earnest people, 
and that this has been done many who 
have read the book have testified. Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, London, England, men- 
tions this feature and also says “It is 
a most interesting book. The writer’s 
intimate knowledge of old London is 
truly marvelous. The story is vivid] 
told and should have wide circulation.” 
The London plague and fire, both fore- 
told by Friends, is graphically related, 
while Patty’s and Polly’s adventures 
with persecutors and Kings hold atten- 
tion to the end, 

For sale at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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results are here given. 


the subject yet published—readable and reliable. The 
| work complete in one volume, 612 pages, 41 illustrations, 


1 cloth. « 
(Price, posispald.&@ £5. 6: <6 hts 2, eas BO 
The American Friend and this book, post-paid, . . 2.85 


The Life of Elizabeth Fry 

By GEORGIA KING LEWIS 
'Is a charming biography of one of the most remarkable 
} women of the 19th century. What Frances E. Willard was 
to the temperance cause of America, Elizabeth Fry was to 
prison reform in England. She was a member of a famous 
| household, a sister of Joseph John Gurney. Incidentally it 
| is an interesting sketch of Quaker life a century ago and 
a suggestive commentary on the social conditions. 
176 Pages, Cloth 


The American Friend and this book, postpaid, 2.30 


A Quaker Experiment in Government 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS 


Sketches the early history of Pennsylvania and answers, 
from the historical standpoint, the question ‘‘Are Quaker 
Principles Applicable to Political Affairs.” The experi- 
| ment was tried by William Penn and his people and the 


A Quaker Calendar for 1911 


Is the most attractive that has yet appeared in the ‘‘ Quaker 
Calendar” series. It is artistic in every detail. The cover 
is a smoke-tint, oak paper which will harmonize admirably 
with many backgrounds. The leaves are a dull cream, 
printed in Flemish brown, and are backed by a heavy 
mount, with a silk cord for hanging. On each of the twelve 
pages isa quaint illustration of Quaker life. 


Price, post-paid, eae Bee ce une le 5 te eee SOO Ee 
The American Friend and this Calendar, post-paid, 1.85: 


. . $1.10 


Elizabeth Fry (frontispiece) 


The Quaker in the Forum 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Is a review of Friends in public life. Religious service and 
spiritual travail have been the popular themes of Friendly 
literature; but this book deals with the Quaker as a member 
of society, and tells what has been his coni~. ation to the 
social order. The work contains fourteen hisvorical illustra— 
tions, some of which have never before been published.. 
328 pages, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50, net, 


Price;posizpaid;'.,. 5.2). sod ae ee . sight Dp aGae 
The American Friend and this book, post-paid, . 2.45 


It is the most thorough study of 


Penn's Cottage 


Twenty Years at Hull House 
By JANE ADDAMS 


Is the autobiography of a leader in social settlement work.. 
The author tells of her early impressions, of her school days,. 
of the beginning of Hull House, of its growth and its present 
influence. For anyone who is interested in social problems: 
Twenty Years at Hull House will be of more than ordinary 


interest. 462 pages, 12 half-tone and 51 pen-sketched 
illustrations, artistically bound in cloth, gilt top. Price. 


$2.50, net. . 
Price, post-paid, . . . . . $2.68. 
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FRIENDS IN AMERICA—i1904.* 


We print below the statistics of membership as 
they are found reported in the minutes of the several 
Yearly Meetings. A new feature of the reports this 
vyear is the enumeration of the members who live in 
mission fields, which makes a large apparent gain in 
-some of the Yearly Meetings. When those who are 
eounted for the first time this year are subtracted, it 
leaves the total number of Friends in America 
‘(92;840, which is a net gain of 230. over last year. 

(Only three Yearly Meetings show any loss for the 
syear. They are New England, New York and West- 
em. The large loss apparent in Western is due 
mainly to the fact that the figures reported in the 
minutes of that Yearly Meeting for 1903 were incor- 
reet. “Che actual additions in Western during the 
present year were 810 and the actual losses were 
793, so that there should appear a net gain of 17. 
New England and New York suffer mainly from 
their extremely low birth rate; so low, in fact, that 
it borders closely upon ‘‘race suicide.” Only 29 
children were born to New England Friends during 
' the year, as over against 85 deaths, and only 18 were 
born in New York Yearly Meeting as over against 
66 deaths. This is a very serious situation, and one 


which points to the slow annihilation of Quakerism 


in these parts if it is not counteracted by a change 
in the birth rate. It is all very well to propagate a 
religious conception by evangelistic zeal and re- 
vival enthusiasm, but this can never take the place 
of the divine* method of propagation by increase 


MEMBERSHIP MINIS- 
1904 1903 GAIN LOSS TERS 
PR ALEIMOTON Biccare asjediafede hore oiehots LASOy 445180) Hata ies 28 
California (560 at Kotzebue) .. 2,606 1,891 715... 50 
Canada oo. ce.’ io roren arn 1122") 1,080) 420. 'e15 
Indiana (40 in Ark.; 560 in 
Shi Pea ah tions ial roiaiosiciers «ay 20,609 20,488 126 ... 201 
Iowa (651 in Jamaica) ....... 11,786 11,022 764 ... 198 
Kansas (200 in Alaska) ...... 11,264 11,109 155... 178 
New England (40 in Palestine). 4,455 4,462 . T lO? 
INGUMAELORK bc so: 25 sain ere erie Rees esti wooo 3,415 . 76 53 
UNF CEE: CHLE OMATISL Seco tere s.ciste tiscali 0 5,619 5,194 425 ... 45 
Ohio (169 in China and India). 5,746 5,681 145... 134 
Oregon (60 in Alaska) ........ 1,695 1,659 36 30 
PHMADCIHUIA © o «- <p spin sien sess es 4,441 4400 41... 
Western (240 in Mexico) ..... 14,587 15,230 ... 643 160 
WealMMINstowew HPLsa A Ies oe. 6,291 5,864 427 ... 57 
TDOTALS Be ef dences cee ore Mcars.c 94,740 92,590 1,294 


The apparent gain is 2,150, but 1,920 are members in mis- 
sion stations not counted last year. This Jeaves a net gain 
in home meetings of 230, 


38: | 


‘the low birth rate. 


within the family circle, where the truth can be 
silently imparted as the growing soul expands. 

One of the greatest surprises of these figures is the 
addition :in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The 
membership in 1903 was estimated to be 4,400, but 
an actual count of members shows that there now are 
4,441. In 1899 a count was made showing then a 
membership of 4,468, so that the decrease in five 
years has been only 27. This is partly explained by 
the fact that the birth rate has risen, and partly by 
the fact that a good many Friends have moved to 
Philadelphia to live and have transferred their mem- 
bership here. .It is also to be noted that there are 
now almost no losses from membership, except by 
death. On the whole our reports this year are far 
more encouraging than last year, or for a number of 
years previously. The gains are small, but there 
is no such extraordinary leakage as we have had to 
point out in the last reports. The ominous fact 
which the heads of all families ought now to face is 
Something is radically wrong, 
particularly in the eastern states. 
tions the balance is as usual on the right. 
reports 124 births as against 92 deaths. 


In the newer sec- 
Kansas 


LET PATIENCE HAVE HER PERFECT 
WORK. 


It 1s never easy to decide which one of the spiritual 
qualities of a good life is the highest one. We can- 
not make a scale of virtues, like the grades on the 
thermometer, starting with a zero-virtue and running 
up to the perfection-virtue at the top. But we can 
say with much assurance that patience is one of the 
crowning traits of every good life. Heroism and 
courage are more dramatic. They are for great oc- 
casions and they win great praise. Patience is a 
quiet, every-day, modest virtue, that gets little talked 
about, but it, like the force of gravitation which holds 
the world together, is the secret power which per- 
meates the entire inward structure and which makes 
the life a perfect work, a beautiful creation. What 
a world this is for teaching patience! The little 
baby even discovers that food does not always come 
every time he wants it and just at the moment when 
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he wakes up hungry. He has to learn, too, to bear 
the little pains and knocks which at first make him 
ery as though his whole world were tumbling to 
pieces. Without patience life would never get be- 
yond the stage of babyhood—it would be threescore 
years and ten of crying, and of getting angry over 
things which did not come the moment we asked for 
them. 

Every bit of knowledge we gain demands patience. 
Nothing will drop into our laps. We must slowly 
master every truth we get, and if we do receive any 
truth by inheritance it spoils in our hands before a 
generation is over. It takes unspeakable patience 
to prepare to teach anybody else, and it takes still 
more as soon as one sets himself to his task. 

One discovers to his surprise that very few people 
want his truth. He passionately flings it out—his 
precious seed—and just when he looks for radiant 
faces and thankful hearts, he finds unconcern or per- 
haps positive misunderstanding and disapproval. 
He tries again in sad faith, and slowly learns that 
to plant the grain of truth which has cost him such 
struggle he must wait for a whole generation to be 
educated, and he can only hope to see some few 
sprouts greening the hillsides during his lifetime. 
But if he is the right sort he learns patience, turns 
his face toward God with an inward joy and works 
on, knowing that a thousand years is as one day on 
the heavenly dial plate. 


The, deep disciplines of sorrow and loss, which hang 


like dark clouds over some of our lives, do not get 
their perfect work until they bring forth patience. 
The very highest stage of life comes when we learn 
to “endure as seeing Him who is invisible.” To go 
steadily on, doing the day’s work and fighting the 
day’s battle, with a breaking heart is far from easy! 


It cannot be done, until one’s hand feels through the | 


shadow and touches the everlasting arm. But there 
comes a power within as the certainty of the Divine 


Presence increases, and a new kind of joy springs | 
up. as we go patiently on, knowing that: the cloud | 


between us and the shining face is very thin. 

After all the real dangers of life are ease and 
primrose paths. We pray for these and sigh for the 
green pastures. It is, however, in the presence of the 
enemy, where there are heights and deep valleys, that 
the table is prepared and the cup runs over to gladden 
other souls. It is in the midst of this actual, stub- 
born world that all spiritual victories are won, and 
perhaps the best “mark” of victory is the perfect 
work of patience in one who sees the Shepherd and 
hears the rod and staff even when the pass is narrow 
and the shadow deep. 


OUR QUAKER LITERATURE.* 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


The Society of Friends had its beginning in a 
literary age. The Elizabethan age had seen a won- 
derful development of literary taste and art in Eng- 
land. In the Puritan age that followed, this literary 
power was put to the service of the political and 
religious controversies that were the chief interest of 
that generation. Milton, writing from London about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, gives us a 
vivid idea of the literary activity of the time: “Be- 
hold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the man- 
sion house of liberty, encompassed with God’s pro- 
tection! The shop of war hath not there more an- 
vils and hammers, working to fashion out the plates 
and instruments of armed justice in defence of be- 
leagered truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to pre- 
sent us, as with their homage and fealty, the ap- 
proaching reformation; others as fast reading, try- 
ing all things, according to the force of reason and 
convincement.” (Milton’s “Areopagitica.”) It. is 
estimated that in England between 1640 and 1660 
there appeared twenty thousand pamphlets. 

In the midst of these controversies the first Friends 
began not merely to lift up their voices, but to use 
their pens, to point out the way of truth. How fully 
Quakerism found literary expression may be seen 
by a glance at those ponderous tomes which contain 
the writings of Fox, Penn and Barclay, not to men- 


-tion others not so well known, but whose works do 


not bulk less than these. Joseph Smith’s catalogue 
of Friends’ writings is a volume five inches thick, 
and contains little besides the names and titles of 
the writings of Friends. It is safe to say that three- 
fourths of these works were produced in the first cen- 
tury of our Society’s existence. 

To-night I do not propose to present the character 
or contents of this literature so much as to discuss 
certain causes and consequences of its use and disuse 
among us. 

This literature is practically unknown to us. I 
shall not ask those of you to stand, Who have read 
even three of these books, say, Fox’s “Journal,” Bar- 
clay’s “Apology” and Penn’s “No Cross, No Crown,” 
for it might prove embarrassing to the rest of us; but 
it will be profitable for us to consider why it is that 
we are so ignorant of our Quaker literature. 

We must concede at the beginning that a consid- 
erable part of this literature is outgrown and out-of- 
date. Much of it discusses questions that are no 
longer live questions for us. For example, the “hire- 
ling ministry” was a burning question for many of 
these writers. For us it ean only be an academic or 
historical question, devoid of present practical im- 
portance, since we live in a republic in which church 
and state are separated, and there can never be a 
state-supported ministry such as vexed the souls of 


* Delivered before Western Yearly Meeting, Ninth month. 
16, 1904. 
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our Quaker predecessors. Most of this literature 
was written for a different age from ours,—an age 
whose interests, problems, mental habits, arguments 
and literary style are strange to us. It is for this 
reason that the reading of Barclay’s “Apology” is 
not a congenial task for men of this generation. We 
grow impatient of his formal syllogisms, do not ad- 
mire Latin quotations even when we are able to trans- 
late them, and his appeals to the church fathers do 
not carry much weight to an age that has little rever- 
ence for the authority of opinion, especially when it 
is ecclesiastical and ancient. Their fundamental prin- 
ciples need to be applied to living problems and their 
ideas reclothed in modern style for many of these 
books to be really readable. Yet many of them have 
a perennial interest for men interested in the things 
of the spirit, and are very readable to any one who 
will take a little pains with them. The real reason 
for our almost complete ignorance of this literature 
' lies deeper, and is to be sought in the history of Quak- 
erism here in the Middle West in the last half-cen- 
tury. 

One of the movements that separated us ffom this 
literature was the Great Revival. We came up to it 
through an age of traditionalism, in which the foun- 
tain of living truth was largely lost. Religious ques- 
tions were settled by tradition, by custom, the disci- 
pline and the writings of early Friends. In this 
way the great body of Friends’ writings had come to 
stand as the authority for our traditional peculiari- 
ties. Then, in the Great Revival, there came a re- 
vival of prophecy’ among us, like the coming of John 
the Baptist in the midst of Jewish rabbinism. 

After the WHicksite separation, some English 
Friends, among whom Hannah Backhouse and 
Joseph J. Gurney were most prominent, out of a 
concern for the spiritual condition of American 
Friends, aroused an interest in Bible study among 
us. As a natural result of that and the sense of 
freedom that is natural in a new country, came the 
revival under the Douglasses and other well-known 
leaders. Under the influence of this movement the 
Friends in the west cast off many of the old tradi- 
tional forms of Quakerism. Silent meetings, an un- 
paid ministry, “plain” clothes and speech ceased to 
be regarded as essentials of our religion, which was 
embodied and expressed in more vital and modern 
forms. The most important result of these move- 
ments, from our point of view this evening, was that, 
with the dropping of the traditional forms of Quaker- 
ims, the Quaker literature that had been’ used as the 

authority for them, ceased at the same time to be 
read much among us. 

The separations that from time to time have 
marred our history, worked to the same end here in 
the Middle West. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting lost 
its liberal element in the Hicksite separation, so that 
those that remained were predisposed to conservative 
tendencies. But the Wilburite separation in Ohio, 
and that of the “Conservatives” in Western and Iowa 
Yearly Meetings, took from these Yearly Meetings 
their conservative element, and not only left their 


membership predisposed to entertain radical ideas, 
but took from them that element which was specially 
attached to and conversant with our Quaker litera- 
ture. 


As a result of these movements the historical con- 
tinuity of our society came dangerously near being 
broken. An organization’s traditions and especially 
its literature embody the lessons of its past expe- 
riences. Friends of the past experienced some great 
truths, learned some vital lessons. ‘To lose them is to 
lose our heritage; is to be left without those prin- 
ciples and experiences which alone can be a safe 
guide to consistent progress. It is a serious thing 
for an organization to lose by a separation either its 
progressive or its conservative element. Without the 
latter there will be no proper use of truth already 
acquired, no proper testing of proposed changes: 
without the former the impulse to progress will be 
wanting and the body will perish through lack of 
adaptability to changing conditions. We can only 
hope to keep our distinctive character and essential 
principles by keeping in touch with our past, learn- 
ing its lessons without becoming slaves to the letter 
of its traditions. This we cannot hope to do without 
a free use of our Quaker literature. 

For a generation we have been practically under 
the influence of literature and thought which is not 
of Quaker origin. This is true of our evangelistic 
preaching, to a great extent. The preachers of the 
Great Revival among Friends had no near Quaker 
models for evangelistic preaching. They could have 
found evangelisticpreaching of adistinctively Quaker 
type in the works of early Friends, but the diction 
of it was old, and this literature was not much read 
by the progressive party to which the evangelists 
belonged ; and, besides, in many cases the evangelistic 
element in the early Friends’ ministry had been ob- 
scured by the editing and interpreting which these 
works had undergone during the age of traditional- 
ism. For example, the evangelistic element in Fox’s 
ministry is minimized in Janney’s “Life of Fox,” 
and few Friends realized how large a place it held 
in Fox’s life. Under these circumstances our revival 
preachers have done, for the most part, a very natural 
thing: they have taken as models the conspicuously 
successful examples of evangelistic preaching which 
were about them. They modeled their evangelistic 
methods and theology largely on those of the Metho- 
dists and of Dwight L. Moody. 

The latter was a very great man; his work and 
achievements show clearly enough his spiritual power 
and comprehension of the heart of the gospel. He 
was great enough to transcend his theology and to 
be in heart and practice inconsistent with his creed, 
which was in its entirety a very narrow one. In 
many respects it was closely akin to the Calvinism 
from which early Quakerism was a revolt. Yet along 
with his gospel of the saving love of God very many 
of our evangelists took his whole theological system, 
and in this way certain non-Quaker principles began 
to find acceptance among us. The influence of 
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Moody’s theology may be seen in the following ten- 
dencies. 

The first of these is the tendency to a creed, which 
is felt very strongly in certain quarters. Early 
Friends laid no stress on doctrinal statements and 
attached little importance to a creed. In the midst of 
churches which belieyed that correct intellectual ap- 
prehension of religious truth was fundamental to 
salvation, and which made acceptance of a written 
ereed the basis of church membership, they claimed 
that a common relation to Christ was the only true 
basis of Christian fellowship, and made obedience to 
the leading of the indwelling Spirit of Christ the 
bond of unity in their Society. Yet a few years ago 
our English brother, William Hobson, speaking at 
one of our morning meetings, said he had observed 
that we western Friends were “great on doctrine.” 
He felt the unusual emphasis we were putting on it. 
You remember that one of the main objections that 
was urged against the adoption of the uniform dis- 
cipline was that the statement of doctrine in it was 
not exact and complete enough; and many of our 
more evangelical yearly meetings were only induced 
to accept it by printing a couple of fuller statements 
of doctrine as part of it. There is a training school 
for Christian workers which is under the auspices of 
Friends and has the moral support of a yearly meet- 
ing, which states in its articles of incorporation that 
it was organized to teach a specified creed,—a creed, 
moreover, not drawn from Barclay’s “Apology” or 
the “Richmond Declaration of Faith.” A few years 
ago one of our yearly meetings on ministry and 
oversight appointed a session for the purpose of set- 
tling doctrines. There are at least two yearly meet- 
ings in which the first question concerning a minister 
coming among them will not be usually whether his 
character is noble, his life consistent, his preaching 
powerful, or his devotion to the work of Christ com- 
plete, but whether he is “sound” or not. If this 
tendency goes on working among us as it has done, 
we Friends of the Middle West shall sooner or later 
be where the Calvinists of Fox’s day were; we shall 
have a creed as an essential part of the basis of our 
fellowship and shall be trying for heresy and exclud- 
ing from membership with us those who will not 
accept it. 

A second result of Moody’s influence is a tendency 
to emphasize the literal external authority of the 
Bible. Anyone who will compare much of the teach- 
ing concerning the inspiration and authority of the 
Bible that is current among us with the third chap- 
ter of Barclay’s “Apology,” will see how wide the 
gap is. Early Friends believed that the Bible was the 
record of the teachings of God’s Spirit to the saints 
of old, and that it is therefore valuable both as a 
guide to the life of the spirit and as a test of present 
day inspiration. What the spiritually-minded men 
of old found true concerning spiritual experiences 
helps us who seek after God to find Him and to walk 
like Him. Since the Spirit of God cannot contradict 
Himself, a message that to-day comes from Him must 
tally with the consensus of revealed truth in the past. 


cs 


But early Friends did not believe the Bible to be a 
new law, an external standard of belief and morals 
to be followed in the letter. It is a guide only in its 
spirit and in the totality of its teaching. A thing was 
not.considered binding upon Friends just because a 
text of Scripture could be quoted for it. For ex- 
ample, nothing is more clearly stated in a single text 
of Scripture than the law of capital punishment is in 
Genesis 9: 6, ““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” Yet Friends have always 
been opposed to capital. punishment. It is plainly 
stated in 1 Cor. 14: 34, ‘Let the women keep silence 
in the churches, for it is not permitted them to speak ; 
but let them be in subjection d$ also saith the law;” 
and in 1 Tim. 2: 12, “But I permit not a woman to 
teach nor to have dominion over a man.” Yet Friends 
have always believed in women’s ministry. They 
always put the highest expressions of God’s character 
and the highest principles of human life and duty 
contained in God’s revelation of Himself through 
Christ and His Spirit above and against any lower 
or less complete expression, even though contained in 
the lettey of Scripture. The tendency to depart from 
this view, which I have already noted above as being 


-in large degree due to Moody’s theology, has been rein- 


forced from many sources. J. J. Gurney, to whom 
we are so greatly indebted for the revival of Bible 
study among us, had been trained at Oxford, where 
he had come under the influence of the Low Church 
theology so much. that he attached greater importance 
to the external authority of Scripture than had been 
usual among Friends. Since Friends joined the 
International Sunday School movement, practically 
all of the “helps” and expositions that have been 
used in our Bible schools have been prepared by those 
who have held the non-Quaker views of the verbal 
inspiration and literal authority of Scripture. 

A third tendency is a natural result of this empha- 
sis on the letter of Scripture, together with the gen- 
eral influence of non-Quaker theology. It is a ten- 
dency toward the practice of the ordinances of water- 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The yearly meet- 
ings which have shown the tendency to practice water- 
baptism most markedly are just the ones in which 
the theology and view of Scripture that I have been 
speaking of have gained most currency. We may 
lay it down as a lesson of our history, that our view of 
Scripture and of the non-essential charicter of the 
ordinances must go together. Every time the view 
of the literal authority of the Bible has been accepted 
among us, there has begun the practice of the ordi- 
nances. I need only mention the Beaconite separa- - 
tion in England in the early part of this century as 
an instance; but others nearer us will occur to you. 
Frequently young people, who have been in contro- 
versy over the ordinances with members of other de- 
nominations, write me asking how we avoid ‘the force 
of the texts that are usually quoted in support of the 
practice of baptism and the eucharist. I usually 
reply to them that, if they accept the views of their 
opponents as to the force of isolated texts of Scrip- 
ture, there does not seem to be any way to avoid the 
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conclusions which our denominational neighbors 
draw from them; that it is in the larger view of the 
nature of the authority of the Bible and of the mean- 
ing of the Christian revelation that we find our justi- 
fication. Our distinguishing views on peace, women’s 
ministry, capital punishment, manner of worship, 
etc., can each and every one be directly contradicted 
by a text of Scripture. 


(To be continued.) 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


OUR NATIONAL FLAG—ITS ORIGIN AND 
MEANING. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


Everybody knows that a flag is an ensign meant 
to designate the particular country to which a ship or 
building belongs, and to distinguish them from the 
ships or property of other nations. Some people 
think the flag belongs to the army and the navy, and 
that it has a particular association with war. I 
knew of a Friend who would not allow his boy to 
play with a flag lest it should cultivate warlike pro- 
pensities. True, the flag floats from the mast of 
every ship of war, but it floats also from the mast 
of every ship of commerce, and there are a hundred 
ships of commerce, where there is one ship of war. 
It floats from every fortress and every military camp, 
but floats also over the Capitol at Washington and 
over the White House, and over every public build- 
ing, both state and national, throughout the country. 
It floats over colleges and seminaries, and thousands 
of buildings devoted exclusively to the arts of peace. 
By the laws of Pennsylvania the flag surmounts every 
publie school house, where, if rigidly availed of, 
it should be made, as I know it is in some places, 
an incentive to loyalty and patriotism. 

When in foreign lands, with what ecstacy, what 
heart-throbs of joy do we see the star-spangled banner 
waving from the mast of some ship, or spreading 
its folds above the doorway of one of our foreign 
ministers or consuls—a sense of protection comes 
upon us as we pass beneath it. It means to us not 
the protection of swords and guns, but the protection 
of a government of law and justice. 

The star-spangled banner! Have you ever thought 
of it, that banner is a Bible term? It occurs several 
times in the Old Testament, but only once do I find 
it in connection with war: “Terrible as an army with 
banners!” (Cant. 6: 4). But listen to what the 
Psalmist says: “We will rejoice in thy salvation, and 
in the name of our God will we set up our banners” 
(Ps. 20: 5). And again: “Thou hast given a ban- 
ner to them that fear thee that it may be displayed 
because of the truth” (Ps. 9: 4). And once more: 
“He brought me into the banqueting house, and His 
banner over me was love” (Cant. 2:4). Here, then, is 
the scriptural significance of the banner—shelter, pro- 
tection—and let us keep it in mind and in our teach- 
ing endeavor to disassociate it from the tented field 
and deeds of violence and blood. The origin of our 
national flag involves an interesting narrative, which 
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may not be familiar to all my readers, and perhaps 
not quite out of place here. It was on the 14th of 
June, 1777, the American Congress, then sitting in 
Philadelphia, resolved ‘that the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
the union to be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” General Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris and Colonel Ross were ap- 
pointed a committee to determine upon the form of 
the flag and to have it made, and at the suggestion 
of the latter (Colonel Ross) they sought the assist- 
ance of his niece, Betsy Ross, who had the reputation 
of an expert needlewoman. Betsy, whose maiden 
name was Elizabeth Griscom, was an original Quak- 
eress, her parents being worthy members of the 
Society of Friends, but she had married young John 
Ross, who was an Episcopalian. The home of the 
young people was the little quaint two-story house 
with high-pitched garret roof, which is still standing 
in a good state of preservation on Arch Street below 
Third Street in Philadelphia. 

When the committee called on Betsy she suggested 
that instead of adopting the six-pointed star of the 
English heraldry, they should substitute a five- 
pointed star, and it is stated that taking a scrap of 
paper she, with one clip of her scissors, produced a 
perfect five-pointed star, much to the surprise and 
delight of the committee, who forthwith adopted her 
suggestion and gave her the order to make the flag. 

From that time forward for many years Betsy 
Ross had the contract for all the government flags. 
She lived to her eighty-fourth year, dying in 1836, 
nearly sixty years after making the first flag; twelve 
new states having in this period been admitted into 
the Union, the number of stars on the flag had been 
increased from thirteen to twenty-five. 

But for the incident of her “marrying out,” it 
might be claimed that our first “‘star-spangled ban- 
ner” was the production of a Quaker maiden. 


A LESSON IN REVERENCE. 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT. 


Mabel sat at the breakfast table, and, at a nod 
from her father, asked a blessing. She was about 
four years old; a young priestess, with a good memory 
and a sweet voice. She folded her little hands over 
her plate and said: “Oh, Dod, bess our food and 
mate us all dood for Desus’ sake. Amen.” The 
mother giggled and father said: “Dat was very nice, 
ittie Mabel,” and chuckled her under the chin, which 
act Mabel resented with a sawing backward and for- 
ward of her little shoulders, calling out: “Top dat.” 
Whereupon father teased her more, and mother 
scolded father and made motions as if she intended 
to strike him. And there ensued a discussion be- 
tween mother and father in the presence of the child, 
a discussion that degenerated into something very 
like a quarrel, during which some careless and one 
or two eruel things were said, not all of which, for- 
tunately enough, did Mabel understand. But she 
knew enough to be convinced that either father or 
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mother was not “dood,” as she had just prayed that 
all of them might be. But I am not sure whether or 
not she thought of the “blessing” as a real prayer, 
or thought that the prayer had or had not been 
answered. The “blessing,” the giggle, the praise 
from her father, the quarrel between father and 
mother, were all mixed up in her thoughts, if she 
thought at all; and the time was soon to come, if this 
domestic policy was continued, when she would think 
and wonder and forget and finally conclude that 
“blessings” at table are not real prayers and don’t 
mean anything and have no effect whatever on the 
people that “say” them. 

This episode at the breakfast table was merely 
an illustration of a parental administration full of 
curious and distressing inconsistencies. Mabel’s 
parents were church members. They often went to 
church, but could easily be hindered by storm, head- 
ache, an unacceptable preacher who had been an- 
nounced or the coming in of a caller who never “‘re- 
membered” the Sabbath, and more than half sus- 
pected that the family was glad for some excuse for 
staying at home. 

In a house swayed by impulse, where conscience 
counted for so little and system was a stranger, it 
was not to be wondered at that Mabel with the family 
blood in her veins should cry for things she wanted, 
and if refused persist until her will prevailed. Her 
parents were not wicked people, nor worldly people. 
Indeed, they were simply weak people who kept up 
occasionally, when it was perfectly convenient, the 
forms of religion. These were fragments that re- 
mained from a more settled and sturdy religious 
ancestry. The traditions remained in the family. 
The quality of life had deteriorated. Alas for the 
children of such a home! Dead religious forms are 
likely to become offensive; the ill-ordered house ill- 
odored. 

What Mabel’s household authorities need is a keen 
conviction, a positive faith, a bit of wisdom, a firm 
resolve and the habit of taking religion seriously. 
And these things are so pressingly important that 
too much emphasis cannot be laid upon them. The 
form without the power of godliness is a domestic 
impropriety to be deplored. It is more harmful in 
the family than it is in the church. It fosters 
hypocrisy in childhood. It breeds skepticism. It 
ends in atheism. In no place are earnestness and 
frankness more necessary than in the family circle. 
Blessed are the children, who know that religious 
offices in the family mean real, undisguised, undeubt- 
ing, absolute religious faith! These ministries may 
be burdensome sometimes to young flesh and blood 
(they need not, they ought not to be so prolonged as 
to make them so), but long after father and mother 
have passed into the eternal world, the memory of 
words long ago spoken, of holy services long ago 
rendered, of admonitions faithfully given from early 
childhood to the day of parting will be like voices 
from beyond the grave. 

Mabel’s parents made no mistake’ in keeping up 
the time-honored custom of grace at meals. As a 


“form” it is a “flag”? by which to-day true faith may 
show its colors. It is an ever-repeated recognition of 
God’s ever-recurring kindness in giving us our daily 
bread. But it must be more than a form. It must 
be a matter of sincerity and thoughtfulness. It must 
never be used to give point toa joke. It is an infinite 
pity to turn into sacrilege what should be and what 
appears to be a sacred offering unto God. The effect 
of such irreverence is to blight and destroy the most 
delicate and important heavenly growths in the soul 
of a child. 

Should Mabel be taught to “say grace”? Cer- 
tainly—if Mabel at the same time be taught to think 
and in her little heart to mean what she says. Much 
of the skepticism of the world to-day is attributable 
to the form without the power of godliness to which 
from early childhood so many people have been ac- 
customed, just as much of the most genuine and 
heroic piety comes from the holy example of earnest 
people who believed in all sincerity the truth they 
received, with honest hearts accepted it and who lived 
out into holy action the holy faith they professed. 

Zurich, 1904. 
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PEACE QUESTIONS !N SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM G. HUBBARD. 


While the peace question is now becoming some- 
what popular, so that statesmen and rulers are giving 
it consideration, there remains much yet to be done 
before this ‘“‘maddest human folly,” as Dr. Franklin 
called it, will give place to reason and law as better 
instruments in the settlement of disputes. The 
monster must be unmasked, and the bright glare of 
truth and reason must reveal his hideousness. The 
sentiment of millions of people must be changed upon 
the subject. There must be a great seed-sowing be- 
fore the great harvest. 

I know of no field in which the peace societies can 
sow seed and be so sure to reap “an hundredfold’”’ as 
in the high schools, academies and colleges. Pupils 
from twelve to twenty years of age are reading his- 
tory and forming opinions. It is of the very highest 
importance that during these years they should have 
clearly set before them that war is unchristian, is 
unreasonable, is useless and inexpressibly wicked. 

The writer has had large experience for thirty 
years in addressing audiences on the peace question, 
from the country school house crowd to the most 
cultured university audience, and has found no class 
of people so ready to receive the truth on the sub- 
ject as the students in our high schools and colleges. 

On one occasion the writer addressed a school 
where there were about five hundred young men and 
young women. Several ministers were present. 
Some of them were called upon by the principal to 
make remarks following the address. One pastor of 
a large church said, “I indorse every word of the 
address we have listened to, and if you do, I wish you 
would rise to your feet.” The whole audience rose. 

Students are hunting for subjects for essays and 
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debates. If we furnish them literature on the sub- 
ject they will study it and then write and speak on 
the subject. I have known many students to make 
the peace cause the subject of an oration or gradua- 
tion address, because we furnished them literature to 
start them to thinking on the subject. On one ocea- 
sion we addressed a body of theological students, and 
then offered to furnish to any student who would 
prepare a sermon against war, five valuable pam- 
phlets on the subject. One hundred packages of the 
peace literature were required and one hundred ser- 
mons promised. 

Who can measure the influence, not merely of the 
hundred sermons, but from the hundred men who 
thus studied the subject from the viewpoint of our 
literature, and thus prepared themselves for preach- 
ing the truth all through life. 

Many illustrations could be given of the value of 
discourses and literature. Awaken the mind of a 
student by a brief address, and he will then read up 
on the subject and become an advocate of peace the 
rest of his life. 

These students will be the teachers, preachers and 
writers of to-morrow. Convert them and they will 
convert the world. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


LEVI REES. 


Levi Rees, second son of William and Rebecca 
Hester Rees, was born on a farm one and one-half 
miles north of Ridge Farm, Vermillion County, IIl., 
Seventh month 14th, 1846, and passed away at his 
home in Whittier, Cal., Eleventh month 20th, 1904. 
Many gathered to witness the remains before they 
were laid to rest, and Levi Mills spoke fitting words 
from the text, ‘For I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.” 

The deceased was serving as chaplain in the State 
School at Whittier, when the summons came. He 
preached at 8 a. m. on the morning of his death 
and passed away shortly after noon. It was a touch- 
ing scene when the two hundred and thirty boys 
filed past his remains, each depositing a carnation 
on the casket. 

Levi Rees entered the primary department of Ver- 
million Seminary when about four years of age. He 
completed a thorough English academic course, and 
attended Earlham College part of the year 1866- 
1867. At twelve years of age he felt a definite call 
to the ministry of the Gospel, but did not begin active 
service until later in life. He united in marriage 
with Rebecea Ann Parker, of Vermillion Grove, Ill, 
in the spring of 1869. After his conversion in 1871, 
he began a course of readings on religious subjects, 
embracing a complete Chautauqua course, a course in 
Homileties, Christology and kindred subjects. He 
was recorded a minister by Vermillion Grove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in 1878. In 1888 he began pas- 


toral work in the meeting at Watseka, IIl., where he’ 


remained until the fall of 1887. From there he went 


to Sugar Plain, Boon County, Ind., where he served 
one year, and then to Indianapolis, where he remained 
faithful in the work until 1893. Failing health 
forced him to return to the quiet of Thorntown, Ind., 
where he did service again as pastor in Sugar Plain 
Meeting. Here he remained three years, and then 
went back to Watseka, Ill., for a year. From this 
place he removed to Oskaloosa, Iowa, and served in 
Penn College Meeting for three years. He then re- 
turned to Sugar Plain for another two years; from 
there he went to Georgetown, Ill., for one year, and 
then to Noblesville, Ind. Here after eight months of 
labor he broke down completely and moved to Cali- 
fornia, hoping for a new lease on life. 


For twenty-two and a half years he was the ac- 
cepted and employed pastor in a Friends’ Meeting. 
He never held a position from which he did not 
resign of his own choice. He was five years super- 
intendent of the Christian Endeavor work in West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, and was delighted to see the 
organization become a part of the church. He intro- 
duced the proposition creating children’s day and a 
fund from its contributions for the help of indigent 
but worthy young people who feel called to public 
religious work in securing an education. 

He was widely and favorably known. He made 
a tour of Kansas, Indian Territory and Iowa in 
1883; attended North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
three times; Indiana, Iowa and Western frequently, 
and Kansas three times. He visited Colorado in 
1892 and again in 1900, his family accompanying 
him the last time. He attended a part of Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting in 1904, and, as he was wont 
to say, “the blessing of God has attended all the way, 
and at every point we have met a lovely response 
from a sympathetic Church and a generous people, 
and in all our ways the Lord has been most graciously 
with us, providing and protecting in a wondrous 
way.” 


Our lives are moulded and shaped, not by the occa- 
sional influence and the oceasional good resolution, 
but by the air we breathe; by the influences that are 
about us all the time; by the friends, the books, the 
thoughts and the purposes that we live with day by 
day. 

We choose deliberately the school we shall attend, 
the church we shall unite with, the friends we shall 
associate with, the books we shall read. Shall we not 
choose as deliberately and purposefully to submit our 
lives in daily Bible study and prayerful meditation 
to the moulding influences of the Spirit of God? 

‘Our need for food is daily; our need for God is 
constant. If we would become men whom God can 
trust, whom God can use, we must put Him first in 
our lives; we must seek to know His plan and pur- 
pose; we must know His ways of working; we must 
know Him face to face; we must feel at ease in His 
presence; we must talk with Him frequently and 
listen to Him as He talks to us.—The World’s Morn- 
ing Watch. 
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We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it, ’tis God’s gift. 


Say not the days are evil. Who’s to blame? 

And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 

It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day how long, 

Faint not; fight on; to-morrow comes the song. 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The Executive Committee of the Temperance As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia held its monthly 
meeting the 27th ult. Reports showed active work 
in nearly all lines of effort now claiming the atten- 
tion of the committee. 


DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER SEES THREE 
REASONS FOR CHEER. 


The most encouraging facts in regard to the tem- 
perance reform are: 

First.—That local prohibition (or “local option’) 
is successfully enforced in many parts of our land, 
especially in the South. 

Second.—That corporations and many employers 
are refusing employment to men who are addicted 
to the use of intoxicants. Mr. Andrew Carnegie told 
me that he pays 10 per cent. premium to all the em- 
ployees on his Scottish estates who practice entire 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 

Third.—There is an increase of activity for this 
important reform in many Christian churches and a 
renewed use of the pledge of total abstinence. More 
ought to be done to keep young men and lads from 
the dangerous ‘“‘first glass” and more places of social 
resort provided for the working classes without the 
temptations of intoxicating drinks. 


THE LEGISLATURE AND LIQUOR LAWS. 


As another session of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania approaches, the old proposition comes up to 
change the liquor license system of the state by taking 
the authority out of the hands of the judges and giv- 
ing it to an excise board of three members in each 
county to be appointed by the Governor. ° 

Few things have become more familiar than this 
scheme. It has appeared in public discussion every 
other year just before the beginning of a legislative 
session, but it has never taken very definite form. 
The fact is that public sentiment has never given 
it any encouragement.. The people of the state have 
pretty generally indicated their satisfaction with the 
present method of granting licenses for the sale of 
liquor, and the fact that the judges generally do not 
like the work and that a judge here and there has 


occasionally misused his authority have not served to 
show that some other system would be better. 

It is not improbable that the agitation of this 
question at this time is an offset to the demand that 
will come before the Legislature for a local option 
law. This also is an old proposition, which has not 
found favor with legislative influences, and there is 
no reason to suppose it has suddenly become popular 
with them. But there are certain indications that it 
will be pressed more earnestly than usual at the com- 
ing session, and as it practically throws the question 
of license or no license in different localities into the 
hands of the people to decide, it will not be opposed 
by any considerable popular sentiment. 


ENCOURAGING FOR TEMPERANCE. 


Three-fourths of Texas is under prohibition. 

Mississippi has prohibition in sixty-five counties. 

Minnesota requires all pr *ent medicines to show the 
amount of alcohol they contain. 

The voters of Kansas have declared for the enforce- 
ment of their prohibitory law. 

In Mexico, the government is anxious to stop the 
sale of liquor. 

Scientific temperance teaching is compulsory in 
every army school in England and her colonies. 

Experiments are being made by the Emperor of 
Germany to sell only coffee and lemonade at army 
posts. 

The votes for prohibition in the United States this 
year numbered over 300,000. 

Prohibition in Kansas has been marked by very 
beneficial results, and this is apparent to any one 
who will travel through Kansas and through any of 
the license states that may be selected and note the 
difference in the types of young men in the United 
States. There are thousands of young men in Kan- 
sas who never saw a saloon and will avoid it, if for 
no other reason, because it is under the ban of the 
law. There are thousands of men who would prob- 
ably patronize the saloon if sanctioned by law and 
conducted, as the law brands it, as an Ishmaelite 
among the legitimate enterprises of the community. 


DISCOURAGING. 


Christian nations have made ten drunkards to every 
one Christian. : 

At least 30 per cent. of those who die in Central 
Africa, one authority estimates, are the victims of 
alcohol. 

More than 90 per cent. of the liquor exported by 
the United States goes to Africa. 

America sends abroad an average of one missionary 
to every 13,000 barrels of strong drink. 

When a Mohammedan gets drunk, his co-religion- 
ists say: “He has become a Christian.” 
. Eighty-five per cent. of the whisky sold in this 
country is adulterated one way or another. 
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Better the slave trade for Africa than the liquor 
‘trade, is the deliberate verdict. of such an observer 
as Sir Richard Burton. 


Boston has passed into proverb as a headquarters 
for missionaries from the western continent; but it 
is a fact of which Boston can scarcely be proud that 
to-day she exports vastly more rum than missionaries. 


It is rather a significant fact about liquor that there 
is no human being so low in the scale. of savagery, 
ignorance and cruelty, that strong drink will not make 
him *worse. 


~ There are ten National Soldiers’ Homes, all of 
which excepting one at Marion, Ind., and another at 
Washington, D. C., have canteens. Out of about 
the 18,000 men in these homes, about 2,500 are ill 
in the hospitals, and it would be safe to say 2,500 
more do not drink intoxicants; the balance, 13,000, 
spent last year $285,518 in the beer halls, while our 
government gave them $3,193,326 in pensions and 
maintained them at the cost of $2,960,815; total, 
$6,154,141, without speaking of repairing and con- 
struction. 


LEGISLATION. 


The State Grange of New Jersey recently took 
favorable action on a resolution asking for prohibi- 
tion laws for states about to be admitted to the 
Union. The resolution will be sent to Congress. 


Under the pure food act, which gives the Agri- 
cultural Department power to act drastically with 
reference to the liquors imported from abroad, which 
are represented by the $11,500,000 customs duties, it 
is believed the poisons made abroad are now barred 
out; and it is proposed by the Pure Food Association 
to give the Federal Government similar jurisdiction 
over domestic liquors. A report from Harrisburg, 
Pa., says: “The Superior Court having reversed 
Judge Thomas, of Crawford County, who declared 
that the pure food act of 1885, as applied to liquors, 
was unconstitutional, Pure Food Commissioner War- 
ren will begin a campaign against liquor men all over 
the state.” 


The resolutions adopted by the ministers in New 
York, after reciting the evils of the law, demand that 
the Legislature when it meets in First month, 1905, 
amend the liquor tax law of New York so as to wipe 
out all the Raines law hotels. 
‘pointed to take charge of the reform work, and if 
necessary the crusade will be carried to the legislative 
halls in Albany. It also became known to-day that 
at an early date the National Temperance Society 
will call together representatives of all denomina- 
tions, temperance societies and Sabbath observance 
unions for the purpose of appointing an executive 
committee to aid in securing a repeal of the Raines 
law and to prevent the passage of a Sunday opening 
law. 


Leading hotel men throughout Pennsylvania will 
present an amendment to the Legislature this win- 


Committees were ap- | 


ter. The idea of an amendment to the law is not to 
break down the barriers to such an extent as to 
give a “wide-open” Sunday. The bill to be presented 
will define in what class of hotels liquors may be 
served and to whom. 

One hotel man said the idea is to improve on the 
Raines law in New York. There liquors may be 
served with a sandwich in the hotels and saloons, but 
it is proposed to limit the sale in this state to persons 
registered in the hotels. Hotels of a capacity of 100 
rooms, under the proposed amendment, will pay an 
increased license for the Sunday privilege. 

Anticipating strong opposition throughout the 
state, influential members of the Legislature have 
been sounded. Assurances have been given which 
lead the hotel men to believe the bill will become a 
law. 


THE CANTEEN QUESTION. 


I have always been strongly opposed to the can- 
teen system or the sale of intoxicating drinks of ar 
kind on military reservations, and opposed it until 
absolutely over-ruled and required to establish a ean- 
teen at my post. I consider it demoralizing to the 
men, besides impairing seriously their efficiency.— 
Major-General Shafter. 


I trust the government will not by law earry liquor 
to the soldiers and then by another law tell them that 
if they get drunk the government will, by still a third 
law, severely punish them. Beauty, cards and drink 
have destroyed many great armies. They have 
largely contributed to the destruction of the Russian 
army to-day. May they not destroy the people and 
army of the land of my birth!—Inspector-General 
Noel Gaines. 


The canteen stands as a constant invitation to the 
total abstainer to drink, as a temptation to the mod- 
erate drinker to drink more, and as a convenience 
to the drunkard to load up on beer when he has not 
the means to obtain anything stronger. The canteen 
system resolves itself, in my opinion, into this ques- 
tion: Is it best to keep a constant temptation before 
the total abstainers and moderate drinkers for the 
purpose of controlling the few drunkards ?—Briga- 
dier-General Daggett. 


I have not changed my opinion in regard to the 
advisability of keeping liquor out of the army, and the 
inadvisability of restoring the liquor feature to the 
present army canteen. ‘The army is better off with- 
out it and in fact, in that respect, is better than it 
has ever been before, although I am aware that an 
effort will be made by the liquor trust—not by tlie 


| saloonkeepers—to have it forced back into the army. 


—Ineutenant-General Nelson -A. Miles, Eleventh 
month 14th, 1904. 


Representative Morrell has introduced in the House 
a bill to restore the canteen at army posts. He points 
out that 90 per cent. of the officers in command of 
posts have declared that the abolition of the canteen 
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has resulted in worse conditions among the enliste! 


men. On the other hand, read the voice of many 


in authority: 


A great many young soldiers who are not accus- | 


tomed to drink, contract drinking habits at these can- 


teens and are ruined.—Surgeon-General Sternberg. | 


I do not believe that intoxicants should be handled 
by the army, except as medicine, nor do I find that 
beer is any more necessary for a soldier than it is 
for the employees of any great corporation, and I 
find that retail beer saloons are just as much of a 
nuisance on a reservation and called a “canteen,” as 
they are outside and called a saloon. 
the United States is not composed of drunkards, and 
we are not at a loss as to how to cater to the beer- 
drinking appetites of the few who do want it.— 
Colonel P. H. Ray. 

Those who advocate the restoration of the army 
saloons take good care to avoid all reference to the 
testimony of the distinguished military men we have 
named, and especially are they silent about the all- 
important and the altogether-conclusive records in the 
office of the Judge Advocate General of the army. 
In General Davis’s latest report, which covers the 
first year of the abolition of the canteen, it is shown 
that there were more than one thousand fewer trials 
by court-martial than in the previous year, and the 
General says that the conditions of the military serv- 
ice are much better. 

The Surgeon-General of the army in his latest 
report says that there is improvement in the health 
of the soldiers, and that the hospital patients during 
the year were more than two hundred per thousand 
fewer than during the year preceding. Those who, 
with a knowledge of these facts, are pressing for a 
restoration of the physically and morally debasing 
saloons must have some other reason for their action 
than the welfare of the soldiers. Charity, however, 
leads us to believe that some of the friends of these 
drinking resorts in the army lack information, and 
have been misled by designing men.—John Liggins, 
a minister. 


Che International Besson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON III. FIRST MONTH 15, 1905. 


JESUS WINS HIS FIRST DISCIPLES. 
Jobn 1: 35-51. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel.—John 1: 49. 
DaILy READINGS. 
Second-day, First mo.9.—Jesus wins his first Disciples. John 1: 35-42. 
Third-day, First mo. 10.—Philip and Nathanael. John 1: 43-51. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 11.—The second call. Matt. 4 : 18-25. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 12.—True discipleship. Luke 9: 18-26. 
Sixth-day, First mo. 13.—Teaching the disciples. Matt, 5: 13-20. 
Seventh-day, First mo. 14.—Friends of Jesus. John 15: 12-21. 
First-day, First mo. 15.—Reward. Matt. 19: 23-30, 


Time.—Two days after the last lesson. 

Place.—Bethany (Bethabara), about fifteen miles 
south of the sea of Galilee. 

Place in the Life of Christ.—At beginning of His 


ministry. 


The army of | 


_ 35, 36. “Two of His disciples” (see verse 40). 
“Behold!” Nota verb, but an exclamation. ‘‘Lamb ~ 
of God” (see last lesson). 

37. “They followed Jesus.” These seem to have 
been the first members of the Christian Church. 
“Followed.” Went in the way after him. 

38. “What seek ye?” Equivalent to, “Can I do 
anything for you?’ “Rabbi.” This is the first 
time this word is used in this Gospel. It is “Mas- 
ter,’ in the sense of “Teacher.” ‘Where abidest 
| thou?’ Showing that they wished to have a long 
_ and quiet conversation. é 


39. “Tenth hour.” Four o’clock p. m. . 
40. “One of the two.” The inference is that the 
_ one not named was the writer, and hence John. ‘An- 
drew.” Besides the lists of the Apostles, Andrew is 
mentioned in Mark 1: 29, 13: 3; John 6: 8, 12: 22; 
| Acts, ee: 

41. “Findeth first his own brother.” Before 
others are called or before John found his own 
brother. “Simon.” Simon Peter. 

42. “We have found the Messiah” (which is, be- 
ing interpreted, Christ). R. V. He believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah who was expected to restore 
Israel. 

43. “Looked.” The word means looked earnestly. 
_ “Thou art Simon the son of John; thou shalt be called 
_ Cephas” (which is, by interpretation, Peter). R. V. 
Names, particularly in the Old Testament had an 
important place, and their significance was often of 
great value; so here, a new name meant a complete 
knowledge of the man. It is worthy of remark, that 
this Apostle is never called Cephas elsewhere in the 
New Testament except by Paul (1 Cor. 1: 12, 3: 22, 
9: 5, 15: 5; Gal. 2: 9); while by our Lord he is 
_ always called Simon. ‘Peter’ means “a rock.” 

43. “Philip.” Not the evangelist (Acts 6: 5; 
| 8: 5; 81: 8). His name is Greek; he is always 
named fifth in the lists of the Apostles. Note that 
Jesus himself “findeth Philip.” 

44, “Bethsaida.” This city must have been on 
the west side of the sea of Galilee; there was another 
Bethsaida on the east side of the Jordan known as 
Bethsaida Julias. The word is equivalent to the 
_ English “fisherstown.” 

45. “Nathanael.” Equivalent to Theodore, “the 
gift of God.” Who was he? From the fact that 
| Bartholomew is named as one of the twelve in each 
of the other Gospels, and Nathanael never; while 
Nathanael is mentioned in John, and Bartholomew 
never, it is inferred that these names indicate one 
and the same man. Besides this, Bar-tholomew is 

simply a patronymic, meaning son of Tholomew, as 

Bar-Timeus, son of Timeus. ‘The law and the 
_ prophets” was a common way of speaking of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 

46. “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 
Nazareth was an obscure village of Galilee, not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, while Galilee itself was 
considered out of the pale of strict Judaism. Com- 
pare John 8: 52. “Is it possible that out of that 
village, only a few miles from my home at Cana, the 
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Messiah can come ?” it was not an unnatural ques- 
tion. “Come and see.” The true way to judge, not 
only of the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, but of 
everything which claims to have value. Put it to 
the practical test. Try it yourself. Compare 1 


Jno, 1: 1-3. 

47. “Saith of him.” Apparently in the hearing of 
Nathanael. “An Israelite, indeed,” ete. One who 
comes up to the ideal of an Israelite. Compare | 


Luke 9:19; Rom. 2: 28, 29; Ps. 32: 2. 


48. The fig tree, on account of its abundant foliage, 
was a good place for retirement. Compare Micah 
4: 4; Zech. 8: 10. Nathanael, who did not know 
Jesus, was naturally surprised at Jesus’s words. The 
impression conveyed is that Christ gained his knowl- 
edge by supernatural means. Christ spoke to his 
inward consciousness. 

49. “Rabbi.” He, who had but a short time be- 
fore said, “Oan any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?”’ was now quick to call Jesus, “Teacher,” and 
more than that, “Thou art the Son of God; thou art 
King of Israel.” Probably Nathanael had been 
longing and even praying for. the coming of the 
Messiah, and when Christ so read his inmost soul, 
he felt that this wondrous stranger must be He. These 
titles were the highest that could be claimed for the 
Messiah. Note that Christ accepts these titles for 
himself. It is, however, not at all probable that 
Nathanael understood the full meaning of his own 
words. 


50. “Jesus answered,” ete. ‘Do such compara- 
tively small things make thee believe? Thou shalt 
see greater proofs of my divine mission and charac- 
ter.” Some of these are mentioned in the next verse. 
The language is borrowed from the story of Jacob’s 
vision and the ladder seen by him at Bethel. Gen. 
28: 10-17. 

51. “Verily, verily.” Literally, “Amen, Amen.” 
John is the only evangelist who uses two ‘‘verilys” 
together. This double use indicates the highest de- 
gree of. certainty. “I say unto you.” “Not. to 
Nathanael only, but to all who stood by. “Ye shall 
see the heaven opened and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man.” R. V. 
Henceforth there was to be no visionary ladder swept 
away by dawn, but in Jesus Christ there was to be 
an eyer-living means of communication with heaven. 
It is a little difficult to define exactly what “angels 
of God” mean here; probably the expression is to be 
taken allegorically, and we are to understand simply 
Christ as the medium through whom our prayers 
and aspirations ascend to God, and His blessings and 
teachings reach us. “Son of Man.” Adds what was 
wanting in Nathanael’s words—the human side of 
our Lord. Except in Acts 7: 56, this expression is 
never used by the Apostles or New Testament writers 
in speaking of Christ. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In Andrew we have the first instance of mis- 
sionary effort in the Christian Church. 


2. In this lesson we have “those who seek Christ ; 
those who are brought by others to Christ; those whom 
Christ seeks for himself; those who come without 
doubts; and those who come with doubts.” 


Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. | 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH FIFTEENTH. 


AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


Gen. 4: 8-15, (A temperance topic,) 

Second-day, First mo. 9.—A patriarch’s“ yes, ’ Gen. 13: 8-9 ; 14; 13-16. 

Third-day, First mo. 10.—A lawgiver’s answer. Deut, 22: 1-4, 8. 

Fourth-day, First mo, 11.—A wise man’s answer. Proy, 24: 8-12. 

Fifth-day, First mo. 12.—A prophet’s answer. Hab, 2: 12-15. 

Sixth-day, First mo. 13,—An apostle’s answer. 1 Cor. 8: 8-18. 

Seventh-day, First mo. 14.—The Master’s answer. Matt. 5: 17-20. 

The spirit that seeks to please self, disregarding 
another’s weal or woe, says “No” to the question be- 
fore us to-day. When Cain asked this question, he 
spoke with the bravado of a guilty conscience; and 
it is hard to conceive of such words falling from the 
lips of any other than of one who felt himself guilty 
of selfishness, if not of outbroken evil-doing. God 
who created us as brethren assuredly imparts to every 
receptive mind a feeling of universal brotherhood, 
and its lack marks an alienation from Him. The 
problem of brotherhood and of mutual responsibility 
never vexed Jesus; nor did Paul set narrow bounds 
to his privilege as His follower when he declared that 


he would never eat meat if it led to a brother’s fall. 
| Public benefaction—which is acting as the brother’s 


keeper in a general sense—is so well recognized as 


_ commendable that even the liquor traffic would gladly 


arrogate such claims to itself. A trade paper re- 
cently boasted that the business paid to the national 
government more than three and one-half billion dol- 
lars from 1863 to 1903. It fails to mention the 
fact, however, that during the same period the com- 
putable costs of the traffic, direct and indirect, have 
exceeded two hundred billions, besides the ruined 
lives that no money can measure. 

Our honored President pleads in his message to 
Congress for “the noble and beautiful creatures” 
of our native forests, but no word is spoken to safe- 
guard our children against the snare of the licensed 
saloon. ‘The Jews in Kishinef” need his sympathy 
and ours, no doubt; but so do the inhabitants of the 
New York Ghetto and of the Chicago slums, and of 
our rural districts, among which carriers of inter- 
state commerce scatter jugs and bottles of govern- 
ment-stamped poison. 

Our government protects vast interests that can 
flourish only by an injury to our brother’s welfare. 
We appoint it a’ his keeper and convey to it our 
instructions, and no fervency of prayer or earnestness 
of exhortation can overcome the effect of a vote so 
cast as to negative the prayer-meeting proposition. 
The whole man must stand as a unit if the duty of 
brotherly care is to be performed—the example, the 
precept, the encouraging word, the helping hand, the 
unstultified prayer, the spotless ballot. 
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Misstonary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE MISSION STUDY CLASS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 


BY J. WALDO WOODY. 


Foremost among the methods used by the “Young 
People’s Missionary Movement” to develop the 
Church into a missionary Church, is the Mission 
Study Class, and with a desire to greatly increase 
systematic study of missions among Friends, I de- 
sire to give some of the reasons why such a class 
is considered so important: 

First, let us consider Mission Study in its rela- 
tion to our personal responsibility. I believe that 
the individual Christian is not only partially re- 
sponsible for the spiritual welfare of the souls around 
him, but is also in some measure responsible for the 
spiritual condition of those in heathen lands. If this 
is true, the conscientious Christian wants to know 
what the environments and general condition of the 
heathen of different nationalities are. This knowl- 
edge of two-thirds of the human race is to be gained 
through systematic mission study. 

One needs this information to be able to pray 
intelligently and consequently more effectively for 
the heathen. A more accurate knowledge of the con- 
dition of these people would assuredly cause a more 
general and* fervent intercession for them among 
God’s people. : 

Then there are ways in which mission study is 
helpful to us individually. Here we learn the mean- 
ing and power of Christianity. As we study the con- 
dition of the heathen, we are forcibly impressed that 
all men need a Saviour; and when we see what the 
other religions have done for them, and what won- 
derful changes Christ makes in their lives, we are 
convinced that truly, ‘neither is there salvation in 
any other,” and our own faith in God is strengthened 
by our acquaintance with these manifestations of 
His power. Then, too, as we read of the lives of 
the missionaries, and see the great privations that 
they endure, and the tender care and abundant bless- 
ings that the Father bestows upon them, our hearts 
are touched, and as we realize how little we have’ done 
for God, we are grateful to Him for His bountiful 
blessings to us and learn precious lessons of self- 
denial from their lives; and,,as we hear of their 
triumphs of faith and the way God keeps His prom- 
ises with them, our confidence in Him is deepened. 

Mission study is also helpful to us as Bible stu- 
dents. The background of the Bible was an eastern 
civilization, whose manners and customs very much 
resemble those of the missionary lands. Conse- 
quently the study of foreign missions gives one an 
insight into Bible teaching that he does not have when 
studying it simply through the eyes of western civil- 
ization. 

Then there is a reason why there should be a mis- 
sion study class in every Friends’ Meeting in 


ing the class. 


America. The mission study class has proved to be 
the best factory of missionary workers. Where is 
the Friends’ Meeting where more missionary leaders 
are not badly needed? An especial effort should be 
made to secure these from among the young people, 
for they are the future Church and are also more 
easily trained than are the older ones. Therefore 
each Endeavor Society should have a mission study 
class; and in meetings where Endeavorers do not 
exist, classes should be organized among the young 
people anyway. Wilt not thou, my reader, see that 
a class is organized among the young people of thy 
meeting? By all\means organize a class if you can 
only get three to join it, because the Church greatly 
needs them as trained workers. 


The course that we have to recommend to you 
this year is one on the very interesting country of 
Japan. The text-book, “Sunrise in the Sunrise 
Kingdom,” published by the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, is written by a missionary on the 
field, picturing very clearly and vividly the country 
of Japan, and the manners, customs and religions 
of her people, with a general glimpse of the work 
of the Church among them. This book may be or- 
dered through Susan Mendenhall, 111 S. Williams 
Street, Danville, Ill, and can be had for 35 cents 
in paper binding or 50 cents in cloth. In addition 
to this, there is a pamphlet on the Friends’ work in 
Japan, which may be ordered from the same source. 
This course, taken in weekly recitations, as it should 
be, may be covered in about nine lessons. 


Now a few words about organizing and conduct- 
First, a leader for the class should 
be chosen who is an earnest Christian and knows 
something about teaching. Then at a meeting, after 
the importance of mission study has been presented 
and the leader has described the course to be taken, 
the class should be enrolled of those who will pledge 
themselves to give a certain number of minutes, at 
least an hour or more, to the study of the lesson 
each week, to purchase a text-book, to attend the reci- 
tations regularly and to pray for missions. The text- 
book gives helpful hints for conducting a mission 
study class, and additional helps may also be had by 
applying to Susan Mendenhall. 


WHITE STUDENTS TO THEIR EXILED 
COLORED CLASSMATES. 


[The following address was unanimously adopted 
by the white students of Berea College at the opening 
of this college year, and sent to the colored students 
who by recent legislation of the State of Kentucky 
are debarred—temporarily it is to be hoped—from 
the privileges of the institution. | 

Friends and Fellow-Students: As we meet for the 
first time under new conditions to enjoy the great 
privileges of Berea College, we think at once of you 
who are now deprived of these privileges. 

Our sense of justice shows us that others have the 
same rights as ourselves, and the teachings of Christ 
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lead us to “‘remember them that are in bonds as bound 
with them.” 

We realize that you are excluded from the class 
rooms of Berea College, which we so highly prize, by 
no fault of your own, and that this hardship is a part 
of a long line of deprivations under which you live. 
Because you were born in a race long oppressed and 
largely untaught and undeveloped, heartless people 
feel more free to do you wrong, and thoughtless peo- 
ple meet your attempts at self-improvement with in- 
difference or scorn. Even good people sometimes 
fear to recognize your worth, or take your part in a 
neighborly way, because of the prejudices around us. 

We are glad that we have known you, or known 
about you, and that we know you are rising above all 
discouragements, and showing a capacity and a char- 
acter that give promise for your people. We confi- 
dently expect to hear of your success at Fisk Univer- 
sity, Hampton or other schools, and that you will help 
to vindicate the reputation of your people in the eyes 

-even of those who desire to see no manly or womanly 
qualities in the negro race. We know that you can 
compel increasing respect by your modesty, industry, 
skill, honesty, truthfulness, and a God-fearing and 
God-trusting life. In cultivating these qualities and 
teaching them among your people you will be engaged 
in as noble and heroic a work as that of any patriot 
who ever toiled and suffered for his people’s good. 
And you will always have our friendship, and the 
friendship of the best people throughout the world. 
We hope never to be afraid or ashamed to show our 
approval of any colored person who has the character 
and worth of the colored students of Berea. 

We are glad that the college is providing funds to 
assist you in continuing your education, and we are 
sure the institution will find ways in which to do its 
full-duty by the colored race. We know that you 
have as much right to its care and help as we have, 
and we shall cheerfully give up a part of our own 
advantages if necessary in order that the colored peo- 
ple may have their just share. 


THE EDUCATION WORTH WHILE. 


The meaning and worth of education will never 
“be understood unless the meaning and worth of life 
itself be properly estimated: If life itself be worth 
living, then such an education, and only such, is 
worth while as will subserve the purposes of life. 
Courses of ifstruction which simply lead up to a 
position which enables an individual to support him- 
self in life are a grim farce unless it be of importance 
for the individual to live at all. The earning power 
of education is a mere incident to a larger purpose 
and a longer career. The true explanation of educa- 
tion is moral and not mechanical, spiritual rather 
‘than intellectual. The more knowledge the better, 
‘but the knowledge must be the knowledge of power, 
not mere fact, and the education must subserve the 
-eternal as well as temporal purposes of life. The life 

is more than meat. Whether it be by the method of 


the old classics or of the new physics, culture must be 
had, the mental powers disciplined, the will and heart 
stimulated to all good things, and the social sym- 
pathies broadened. Education is not for ornament, or 
mere wage-earning or honor-winning. Education is 
for life. He is the truly educated man who is the 
most thoroughly prepared, by the symmetrical de- 
velopment of all His powers, to live life as the Al- 
mighty meant it to be lived in this world and in the 
world to come.—New York Observer. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 
We wish all our readers a happy new year. 


We sincerely appreciate the many kind words and mes- 
sages which have come from subscribers all over the country. 


Eugene H. Wilson has been located in the meeting at Mt. 
Ayr, Kan., since the 2d ult. Since then there have been six 
conversions and three renewals. 


S. Adelbert Wood recently held meetings for two weeks in 
Long Lake Meeting, Michigan. The membership was espe- 
cially blessed in these services. 


H. Elmer Pemberton is giving good satisfaction as pastor 
in the meeting at Scott’s Mills, Ore. The attendance has 
increased very much since he began work. 


Jessie W. Wilmore, of Wichita, Kan., recently held meet- 
ings at New Hope, O. T., for two weeks. The Gospel in its 
fullness was preached. It was a time of seed sowing which 
will result in much good. There is no pastor in this meeting. 


A general conference for Friends in New England is being 
arranged for the last week in First month. It will be held 
under the joint direction of the Yearly Meeting’s committees 
on Education, Bible Schools and Evangelistic Work. Fur- 
ther details will appear shortly. 


Mary A. Cox, of West Indianapolis, recently assisted her 
sister, Martilia Cox, in some meetings at Darlington and 
Gravelly Run, Ind. The meetings at the latter place are still 
continuing with interest. Definite work in soul-saying is 
seen, and the church has been greatly strengthened. 


Professor Cyrus Hodgin, of Earlham College, recently 
gave an address on “Peace and Arbitration,” at West Indian- 
apolis Meeting, which was very much appreciated by those 
present. This meeting has recently obtained the funds for 
clearing the meeting house of indebtedness. The members 
seem to be in a state of activity and spiritual growth. 


A report from Mt. Ayr Quarterly Meeting, Kan., reads: 
“Three series of meetings have been held, reports from two 
give eleven conversions, five renewals and three sanctifica- 
tions. It needs pastors, and anyone being led this way 
should address O. A. Winslow, superintendent, Alton, Kan., 
Route 3.” 


Friends at Bloomingdale, Ind., held special peace services 
on First-day, the 25th ult. Addresses were delivered upon 
the subjects of peace and arbitration, by H. Edward Carter 
and Jesse C. Sanders. A suitable exercise was rendered by 
two girls, Blanche Cox and Hazel Funk, and the pastor then 
made the closing remarks. 


Aulder Larzerlere is laboring in North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting. He is a member of Indiana Yearly Meeting and 
not of North Carolina, as our item from New Garden Quar- 
terly Meeting of the 22d ult. implies. Jabez R. Mendenhall 
is mentioned in the same item as being “blessed in preach- 
ing.’ He is general superintendent of Bible School work in 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, but is not a recorded min- 
ister. 


There seems to be a demand for.the services of a good, 
active doctor of medicine at Hillside, I. T. A physician 
who has had an extensive practice there and in the sur- 
rounding country the past few years, moved away on the 
8th ult. Further information may be had by correspond- 
ence with Daniel W. Lawrence, Skiatook Friends’ School, 
Hillside, I. T., or with EB. M. Wistar, 908 Provident Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The following is the program for the ministers’ meeting of 
Western Yearly Meeting, to be held at First Church, Indian- 
apolis, First month 8d, 1905, at 10.30 a. m. Address, the 
pastor; “His Call,” Willis Bond; “His Preparation,” Eliza 
©. Armstrong; “His Work,” David Hadley. For general 
discussion: How shall we best encourage our young people 
to enter the ministry of the Friends’ Church? To open dis- 
cussion, J. Frank Randolph. Martilia Cox, secretary. 


Thorntown Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held at Darling- 
ton, from the 25th to 27th of Eleventh month. All the ses- 
sions. were interesting and well attended. The visiting min- 
isters were William Card, of West Newton, Ind., and Mary 
Nichols Cox, of Westfield, Ind. The preaching was plain, 
forcible and helpful. The Woman’s Temperance Meeting 
was held on Sabbath forenoon at 9.30. It was well attended. 
The presence of Dr. and Bertha Andrews just before their* 
departure for Mexico, aroused a missionary zeal which may 
tell in results in the home field and the foreign as well. 
William Card remained in Darlington after the Quarterly 
Meeting and held some special meetings for about two weeks. 


The Temperance Association of Friends, of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, calls the attention of Friends to the follow- 
ing temperance bills which are before Congress this winter: 

1. The Cumber-Sperry Bill, to forbid liquor-selling in all 
government buildings. 

2. The Hepburn-Dolliver Bill, to prevent nullification of 
state liquor laws of all kinds by the sale of liquor to “speak- 
easies” by outsiders. 

38. A bill to prohibit traffic in opium except for medical 
prescriptions in the whole jurisdiction of the United States. 


On the evening of Twelfth month 14th, about fifty men 
from the meetings of Friends in Salem, Lynn and Boston, 
met at the Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, for a dinner and a 
social evening together. Brief addresses of greeting were 
given by representatives of the three above mentioned meet- 
ings. The object of occasional meetings of this character 
was. set forth, viz., the promoting of a closer acquaintance, 
the opportunity for comparing notes upon matters of interest 
to the church and the unifying of the body generally. 
“After dinner” addresses were made upon the results ap- 
parent and prospective of the Peace Congress recently held, 
the desirability of the establishment of a central office for 
New England Yearly Meeting, etc. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for a permanent organization, to 
be acted upon at a future meeting. 


One of the orations given at Guilford College, N. C., on the 
evening of the 17th ult., in a junior exhibition, was an ex- 
cellent presentation of “The Hague Conference.” It was 
delivered by Arnold Ricks, of Virginia, a grandson of the 
late John B. Crenshaw, of Richmond, Va. On the 18th ult., 
“Peace Sunday” was observed at Guilford College, N. C. 
Mary C. Woody preached to a large audience in the college 
chapel on “Peace and Arbitration.” She spoke with much 
earnestness and power to an appreciative audience. She 
showed great familiarity with Bible teaching against war 
and full knowledge of the latest utterances and actions on 
arbitration. In the afternoon, Joseph More Purdie and F. S. 
Blair attended a meeting at New Salem, a point two and a 
half miles from the college, and addressed a small company 
on “Peace and War.” In the evening, Professor Royal J. 
Davis spoke well, with clearness and power on the same 
general subject, from a philosophic, political and religious 
standpoint. 


The Australian Friend, which has just arrived, contains 
a full account of the third ‘‘General Meeting” of Australian 
Friends, held Ninth month 26th and 29th. Joseph J. Neave 
writes of it as follows: 

“The sittings of the General Meeting were well attended, 
about ninety Friends being present, and a sweet sense of 
the Divine presence and blessing was granted us throughout, 
strengthening and refreshing us together. Many felt that 
as these yearly gatherings increase in number the interest 
increases; and the love and fellowship of,the whole of our 
membership is helpfully influenced thereby. The sense of 
the importance of our testimony to the simple Truth of the 
Gospel among our fellow-Christians, and the community 
generally, came home to us. Our meetings, and in some 
eases our members, being so widely separated from each 
other, we feel that these gatherings tend to unite us and 
cement us together in the Spirit of God. To me it has 
beeen an unspeakable happiness to meet so many of my dear 
friends again from many parts, in a city and meeting full 
of precious and lasting memories extending over thirty-six 


| 


years; and joy and brightness: fills my soul as I see the 
young folks coming forward here and elsewhere to fill the 
vacant places. May the God of their fathers bless them 
abundantly and use them in their day to bring in and estab- 
lish His kingdom of truth and righteousness in this part of 
His heritage.” 


Haviland is a bright star in Southwestern Kansas. In 
the village is located Haviland Academy, which is under the 
principalship of Professor Milton Kenworthy, ably assisted 
by Emily Johnson. These instructors are former students 
of Penn College, Iowa. Friends, or others, wishing to place 
their children under wholesome instruction, would do well 
to put them in this institution of learning. At this junc- 
ture, I wish to speak of the most successful revival ever 
conducted in Southwestern Kansas. It was conducted 
by those eminent and gifted Evangelists, Nathan T. Frame 
and his wife, Esther G. Frame. These meetings were con- 
tinued about four weeks. Esther G. Frame held her audi- 
ences spellbound; each member of the congregation eager 
to hear the next word from her tongue. Many of her illus- 
trations and sentences brought tears to the eyes of her lis- 
teners. We never have had such a Spiritual feast and out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost in the history of this vicinity. 
There were many conversions and renewals. The member- 
ship vitalized, strengthened and built up in the Christian 
graces. Many bright testimonies were given,—some of them 
by persons who are not in the habit of testifying in 
public. The auditorium was packed, many coming as far 
as ten miles. We are all sorry to see them leave us. 
Nathan T. Frame delivered several excellent doctrinal dis- 
courses,—among them, a masterly sermon on Christian bap- 
tism. This was the closing sermon of the series. These 
Evangelists work together in perfect harmony in the min- 
istry. Their profound knowledge of Bible literature and 
broad, and rich experience, extending over a period of three 
decades, fit them for a most successful revival service. They 
have been yoked together in Christian activity and in our 
Heavenly Father’s service for more than thirty years. When 
their work on earth is completed, they certainly will have 
abundant entrance into the realms of Heavenly bliss around 
the throne. 


' 


BORN. 
PEMBERTON.—To H. Elmer and Kate (Wing) Pemberton, 
Eleventh month 14th, 1904, a son, Elmer Brooks. 
HawortH.—To Charles C. and Orpha Ruth Haworth, ai 
Friends Mission, Holguin, Cuba, Eleventh month 16th, 1904, 
a daughter, Helen Fé. 


MARRIED. 

QUATE-STARBUCK.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
near Manilla, Ind., Twelfth month 15th, 1904, James F. 
Quate and Lydia M. Starbuck. The contracting parties are 
both members of Little Blue River Meeting. 


DIED. 


CHAPMAN.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Fifth month 17th, 
1904, Bertha Anna Chapman, infant daughter of Jeremiah 
and Henrietta Chapman. She was only a little over one 
year old when the loving Father called her home. 


GipLeY.—In Dartmouth, Twelfth month 4th, 1904, Eunice 
Gidley, aged 100 years, 3 months and 14 days. Deceased 
was a consistent member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She was careful to speak correctly, and in her 
last illness, though often distressed, she still exercised this 
care, correcting a faulty expression which ‘i had made. 

HawortH.—At the home of his father, néar Galena, Kan., 
Highth month 21st, 1904, Asa Haworth, son of Elwood 
Haworth and husband of Alice (Easterling) Haworth, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. He was an earnest 
Christian and strongly attached to Friends, being at the 
time of his death a member of Lawrence Monthly Meeting. 


NeEwuin.—At the home of her son, John M. Newlin, Law- 
rence, Kan., Twelfth month 15th, 1904, Mary BE. Newlin, in 
her 77th year. She was a faithful Christian, ‘a devoted 
mother and grandmother and a beloved elder in the church. 
She labored on, expecting her Master’s call, and though it 
came suddenly, she was found ready. 

Ratuirr.—At his home in Spiceland, Ind., Highth month 
27th, 1904, Cyrus Ratliff, son of Phineas and Christia Ann 
Ratliff, in his 69th year. The deceased was a consistent and 
valued member of Friends. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Austrian government is facing a 
crisis. It is not unlikely that the Aus- 
trian Premier, Doctor von Korber, will 
tender his resignation. The object for 
which his Cabinet was formed was to 
promote a restoration of normal par- 
liamentary conditions. This has not 
been attained, and the recent defeat 
of the government by the budget com- 
mission of the Reichsrath shows that 
the Premier’s influence over the prin- 
cipal parties is not on the increase. 


President A. J. Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, has set on 
foot a movement that promises to pro- 
duce the largest and most powerful or- 
ganization of railroad presidents and 
stockholders that has ever been formed. 
The design is to bring all the repre- 
sentative railroad men in the United 
States together for the purpose of de- 
termining just what they want in the 
way of Federal legislation, and also of 
combating the antagonistic theories and 
propositions advanced by certain West- 
ern Congressmen. Communications are 
being exchanged, both by telegraph and 
by mail, with a view of having a pre- 
liminary meeting of railroad presidents 
in Philadelphia. 


It is occasion for great satisfaction 
that while in England for a long time 
the drink habit was painfully on the 
increase, a reaction seems to have 
fairly set in. During the last five 
years—that is since the statistics of 
1899 were made public—a marked fall- 
ing off in the per capita consumption 
of spirits by the British nation has 
been witnessed, the contraction being 
in sharp contrast to the steady annual 
Increase up to that year. The per 
capita is still too large to give much 
comfort to those identified with the 
total abstinence propaganda, but that 
it is declining instead of increasing 
shows that the best results to be hoped 
ior from the temperance movement are 
beginning to be seen. Hard drinking 
is bad form socially, and the British 
are seeing it, as we have perceived it 
for many years, until drunkenness or 
excessive drinking at a social event has 
become almost an unpardonable crime 
against society. 


Professor Charles Waldstein is well 
pleased with his visit to Washington 
in the interest of an international ex- 
ploration and excavation of the ancient 
city of Herculaneum. The Italian Goy- 
ernment, which is greatly interested in 
the work, cannot afford to undertake 
it alone, but will earnestly co-operate. 
It is proposed to have archeologists, 
engineers and students from all coun- 
tries work with those of Italy, and to 
have a national committee in each of 
the great countries, with its sovereign 
or ruler as the honorary president. 
Professor Waldstein early obtained the 
approval of King Hdward, and then 
went to Italy and got the consent of 
Victor Emmanuel and his government 
to the scheme. Professor Waldstein 
then communicated with Secretary 
Hay, from whom he received much en- 
couragement and an introduction to the 
President. President Roosevelt allowed 
the use of his name as honorary presi- 
dent of the American committee. 


A fair idea of the industrial condi- 
tions of the country, as well as the 
prospects for the near future, may be 
drawn from the record of new mills in 
the textile industries as gathered by 
the Textile World Record. In cotton 
manufactures, as in most others, there 
was a notable increase of productive 
facilities from 1898 to 1900, the high- 
water mark being reached in the latter 
year. The new spindles in 1898 num- 
bered 165,750 and in 1900 the number 
was 1,306,784. The new spindles de- 
creased to 216,656 in 1904, though in 
1902 the number approached that of 
1900, and the new cotton mills to 48 
in 1904, there having been 81 the pre- 
ceding year. While the recent con- 
struction of cotton mills does not in- 
dicate that the North is losing its 
business, still the South has led with 
26 new mills, having 155,472 spindles 
in the North. Of these 22 mills, 20 are 
for weaving. In 1900 the North had 
but 15 per cent. of the new spindles, 
while this year it has 30 per cent. The 
Carolinas have nearly 80 per cent. of 
the new spindles in the South. 


It is announced from Washington 
that Senator Fairbanks is seeking to 
revive the now dormant Joint High 
Commission. This body was organ- 
ized in 1897 for the purpose of effect- 
ing, by friendly conference, the adjust- 
ment of a number of issues between 
ourselves and our northern neighbors, 
the determination of which would be 
of mutual advantage. The Commis- 
sion met in Quebec on Highth month 
23d, 1898, and sat until Tenth month 
10th. It reassembled at Washington 
in BDleventh month and remained in 
session until Second month 20th, 1899. 
Its deliberations were suspended 
through inability to reach a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of the Alaska boundary 
question, the chief topic of discussion. 
This matter was settled by the Alaska 
Boundary Tribunal, which met in Lon- 
don in Ninth month, 1903. It would be 
well if the Commission could be got 
together. There still remain a num- 
ber of issues which it would be well 
if a Joint High Commission could set- 
tle. Americans desire most cordial 
and friendly relations with their north- 
ern neighbors. Social and commercial 
relations with them are close, and any 
step that will bring them closer, that 


The Old Reliable 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


There is no substitute 


will tend to cement friendship and 
promote neighborly sentiments and har- 
monious action between two nations 
whose boundaries touch for 3,000 miles, 
should find active support. 


Port Arthur is now in the hands of 
the Japanese, but the full effect of the 
capitulation is very problematic. Re- 
ports from Russian sources minimize 
the disaster and intimate that the port 
will be retaken. Despatches from St. 


| Petersburg give the official information 
| that the mobilization of the reserves 


has been ordered in seven military dis- 
tricts. It is thereupon computed that 
these reserves will bring a reinforce- 
ment to Kuropatkin of 200,000 men, 
and will bring his effective to the vast 


| total of 680,000. All this is on paper; 


but what really will be the sum total 


of the effective force, and how long 


will be required to place that force at 
the front, are problems not yet solved. 
Alexieff. beguiled his country entering 
on a war “which could have no tri- 


| umphs” and which has resulted in a 


uniform and unbroken series of de- 
feats, and for Russia the outlook has 
never seemed less favorable since the 
outbreak of war than now. Meantime 
while the Baltic fleet is on its way 
singly and in groups to a secret ren- 


| dezvous in the Indian Ocean, the Jap- 
| anese squadron hopes to locate the ren- 


dezvous for Admiral Togo’s informa- 


| tion, so that Togo may, if he plans, 


intercept them and if possible capture 
them. The situation will have a deep 
interest for both nations, for naval ex- 
perts, and for all having concern for 
the issues of the war. 


The life of the Son becomes the voice 
of the Father. 

Love has ever been God’s great lan- 
guage. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


OKLAHOMA LANDS FOR SALE.—In the 
wheat, alfalfa, and corn belt, mild climate, 
Stella Friends’ Academy, Territorial Normal, tem- 
perance town’s small or large tracts to sell. Write 
me for further information. D. Setzer (Friend), 
Ingersoll, Woods Co., Okla. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER.—Careful 

and accurate repairing, with eee service, 
has brought me the custom of many Friends. Their 
patronage is particularly solicited. My store is near- 
est to the Market Street ferries, and is easy of access 
from every part of the city. . L. Berry, 22 South 
Second Street. Philadelphia. . 
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You pay five 
times too much 
for lamp-chim- 
neys. 


Buy good ones. 
MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MAcseETH, Pittsburgh. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
The constant drop of water 

Wears away the hardest stone; 
The constant gnaw of Towser 

Masticates the toughest bone; 
The constant cooing lover 

Carries off the blushing maid; 
And the constant advertiser 

Is the one who gets the trade. 


—Wahoo Wasp. 


Many Foops 
offered for new-born infants do not and 
cannot contain the valuable elements 
of milk required for the proper nour- 
ishment of the child. Borden’s Hagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is superior to 
other artificial foods and its use pre- 
vents sickly, weak and rickety children. 


THE FAST TRAINS 


ARE VIA THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


Via Omaha 


16 Hours Quicker 


Than any other line 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


NO CHANGE OF ROADS NO DETOURS 


«The Overland Route ”’ 
all the way 


Be sure your Ticket reads over the 
UNION PACIFIC 


INQUIRE OF 
J. T. HENDRICKS 
General Agent 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Law in 

| week John Cowper Powys will begin a | 
course of six 

| “Representative 


| Extension 
| upon the Continent and was added at 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 


CIATION. 


A meeting will be held at 140 North 
Sixteenth street, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, First month 14th, 1905, 
at 2.30 p. m A program of unusual 
interest to parents as well as teachers 
has been prepared, and a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all interested. 
“The Home as the Real Training 
Ground for the Child,” Rufus M. Jones ; 
“Some Suggestions on Home Training,” 
Hleanor C. Emlen; Five Minute Papers 
or Remarks, Jonathan EH. Rhoads, 
Amelia Mott Gummere, Mary H. 
Haines, John B. Garrett; Discussion. 

THERESA WILDMAN, 
Secretary. 


There are those who wonder if they 
will recognize each other in heaven 
who are too self-important to recognize 
their neighbors in a street car. If their 


morals are no better than their man- | 


ners the inquiry is hardly worth while. 


| —United Presbyterian. 


The winter series of University Ex- 
tension lectures in Association Hall be- 
gan on Monday evening of this week 
with a lecture by Edward Howard 
Griggs, the first one in his course on 
Shakespeare. On Tuesday afternoon 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, of Princeton, de- 
livered a single lecture on “The Moral 
Art.” On Tuesday of next 


afternoon lectures on 

American Writers.” 
Mr. Powys is a staff lecturer for the 
American Society for BHxtension of 
University Teaching. He was gradu- 
ated in 1893 from Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he won dis- 
tinguished honors in history. He has 
had a brilliant career as a University 
lecturer in England and 


an unusually early age to the small 
and very select group of staff lecturers 


| of the Oxford University Extension 


Society. His scholarship, united with 
exceptional skill and magnetism as a 
speaker, promise to make his Univer- 
sity Extension work in this country as 
notable as that which he has done 
home. During his present course of 
lectures he will discuss Longfellow, 
Hmerson, Hawthorne, Walt Whitman, 
Thoreau and Henry James, and it will 


| be interesting to observe the estimate 


placed upon the great American writers 
by a critical and appreciative HEnglish- 
man. 


We cata- 
logue this 
season the 
earliest mar- 

ket potato 

ever produced 
in the United 

States. 


GREGORY'S SEEDS 


We catalogue a new drumhead cabbage 
which in the government test surpassed all 
varieties found in this Country and Europe. 
Catalogue free. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE VALUP OF CHARCOAL. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purposes. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a- 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural 
and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the 
best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal and other | 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant 
tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 


| mixed with honey 


The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood,and 
the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal ,Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 


| believe I get more and better charcoal 


in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets” 


OLD-FASHIONED grandfather clocks repaired. 
If yours needs attention send me a postal or, 
better, call. My store is within three minutes’ walk 
of the Market Street ferries. Repairing of clocks 
and watches of every kind. Prompt service and 
moderate prices. . L. Berry, Watchmaker and 
Jeweler, 22 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Eetabitehed 1860 150 Varieties 


ESTERBROOK'S 


Steel Pens 


Seld Everywhere The Best Pons Made 
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to 7% Choice First Mortg: 

© and vicinity. Local and N. Y. references. 
Established 1887. Correspondence Solicited. 
JAMES BOTHWELL, Seattle, Washington. 


Loans, Seattle 


Our CusromERs 


33 YEARS Have Trsrep 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. eWill mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock bldg., Boston 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 


UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A, PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHoup Usk, 

| Sifts the flour, and mixes 
110 Ibs. of best bread in 8 
Hi minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. 


end for 
pi booklet. Agents wanted. 
| Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 


(Cyrus CHAMBERS, Jr.) * 
52d and Media Sts., Phila, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to Stockholders 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account .* . 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


ASSETS, $63,970,335.34 
4,026,151.15 
. 5,635,620.25 
Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, , BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. J. RB. FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
ABA 5. WING, Vice-President. DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary. 
, Manager Insurance Department, J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assist . 
SAMUEL H, TROTH, Treasurer. C. WALTER BORTON, Bborotarse' eee 


DIRECTORS: 


ASA S. WING. 

PHILIP C, GARRETT. 
JAMES V. WATSON. 
WM. LONGSTRETH. 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD, 


Oping=-Cough 
and Croup. 


| 

| 

|  Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

| The celebrated and effectual English Cure with- | 
out internal medicine. Proprietors,W, Edwards | 

& Son, Queen Victoria St., London, England, | 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, 
T. WISTAR BROWN. 
HENRY HAINES. 
RICHARD WOOD. 
CHAS, HARTSHORNE. 


Ho 


J. PRESTON THOMAS. 
ROBERT M. JANNEY. 
MARRIOTT C, MORRIS. 
FRANK H, TAYLOR, 
JOSEPH B,. TOWNSEND TR. 


| STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
| MIMEBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


| 407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sfs., Phila. 


,. f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telenhones : } Keystone Race 70-09 


Wholesale of 


Th d . 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N, Y. gf eegeataaese 


‘oss Jines on every package, 


STELLA FRIENDS ACADEMY FARM }. 


has been laid out in 2%, 5 and fo acre plots, to be | 
sold at prices varying from $150.00 to $600.00. | 


SOIL FERTILE 
CLIMATE HEALTHFUL 


AN IDEAL PLACE FOR FRIENDS 


who care to educate their children free from city vices. 


of ground and particulars. Address 


LAURA A. COPPOCK, President of Board of Trustees, 


MSP ALANSI™ 


in en pt 


Perfect Breakfast 
| PANSY FLOUR 


Unlike all offer 
For Book ; 
FARWELL & RHINBS, V 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
pr, write 
FRUITS ABUNDANT ertown, N. Y., U.S.A, 
MARKET CONVENIENT ¢ | “4 


Write at once for plot REUBEN H. UNDERHILL 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law 
CHEROKEE, OKLA, | 


76 Wiliam St., New York 


Our Publications 


Friends Bible School Teacher. A 32-page 
monthly magazine for Teachers and Superin- 
tendents; 40 cents per year, 1ocents per quarter, 
This is one of the best teacher’s journals pub- 
lished; and we recommend it to all who want the 
best preparations for the work of teaching. 


Friends’ Bible School Quarterly. (Advanced 
Grade.) 32 pages; valuable notes on the lesson, 
Price, 3 cents each, in clubs to one address; single 
copies 5 cents, or 20centsayear, This quarterly 
is especially arranged for adults and older scholars 
and teachers 


Intermediate Quarterly. For boys and girls 
of from 1oto14, Same size and price as Bible 
School Quarterly. 


Primary Quarterly. For primaryclass, Con- 
tains lesson study, questions and blackboard 
designs, Same size and price as Bible School 
Quarterly. 


Lesson Sheets. Same matter as the Bible 
School Quarterly. Designed for visitors. Every 


The Publishing Association of Friends located 
at Plainfield, Ind., publish all the Bible School 
supplies for the Society of Friends in America, 
They have three (3) weekly papers, two (2) monthly 
magazines, and three (3) quarterlies, with a total 
circulation of nearly 60,000 copies, consisting of 
at least 10,000,000 pages of reading matter per year. 
Their Lesson Helps are used in nearly all the 
Friends Bible Schools, and are moulding the 
thoughts of our children, those who are to 
constitute our membership in the future. 

In addition to Bible School supplies they are 

also publishing large quantities of tracts and 
books as well as doing a general job printing busi- 
ness. The totalassetslast January was $29,660.27, 
with liabilities of $4,983,40. 
* They are issuing 20-year 6 per cent, bonds to the 
amount of $12,500, to pay off all indebtedness and to 
erect a building suitable for their purpose, The 
bonds are secured by at least double the amount 
ofthe issue. Write for particulars. 


school should have at least five or ten copies to 
hand out to visitors or those who attend the school 
only occasionally. It is alsoeconomical to hand 
them out in place of Quarterlies lost or mutilated. 
Price, 2 cents each per quarter. 


Our Youth’s Friend. Weekly, semi-monthly 
aud monthly, An eight-page paper for the young 
people. The largest and best. Has-no equal for 
the money. Single subscriptions per year, weekly 
edition 50 cents, semi-monthly 25 cents, monthly 
15 cents. School subscriptions, five or more cop- 
ies to one address, weekly edition 12 cents each 
per quarter, semi-monthly 6 cents each per 
quarter, monthly 3 cents each per quarter, 


Child’s Lesson Leaf. Adapted to infant 
classes. One for each week, containing the 
lessons and lesson story, also pictures and stories 
forsmall children, Price 20 cents a year, in clubs 
of five or more copies to one address, or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


Send for sample copies, free. 


ADDRESS, 


THE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


. W. RAIDABAUGH, Manager. 


PLAINFIELD, INDIANA 


20 The American Friend. 


The American Friend Premium 


A Boy’s Religion ii. smi 
from Memory..... a Sa 


—— BY RUFUS M. JONES = other year. It gives 
the religious awak- 


—— 


ening of a young soul in a simple, striightforward manner 
_which is at once interesting and instructive. The work 
is beautifully printed on deckle-edged paper, and bound in a 
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with illustrations of places and persons mentioned in the 
text. Price, $0.75. 


W:86ha Py 


Subscription. Both for $2.00 


a This volume is a most handsome piece of workmanship, 

Amon the Indians of Alaska full of interesting narrative and vivid description, which 
fascinates the reader. The author was many years a mis- 

Su pabewselsy m2 aie a2: sionary among the scenes and peoples which he describes 
kel hake oom ahhh bey and his work is aglow with personal fervor: Itis a ha py 


combination of the romantic and the religious, which cannot fail to please and edify. The book is neatly bound in Red 
Cloth, designed in gold and black. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


THIS BOOK (Postpaid) WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Both for $2.25. 


G G A t bi h This work is the fruit of a careful editing of Fox’s 

Journal, setting aside irrelevant matter by concise ex- 
corg eC OX, afl u 0 102 r ap y: plouetory notes which brings out his original mesaage 
Jem in a clear and modern style. The author’s compre= 
BYORUEUS M., JONES hensive Introduction gives the religious message of 
Fox a vital setting. ‘Two convenient folding maps, one showing the outline of Fox’s travels in Hngland, the other his 
travels in America, make it easy to follow his movements. This work embraces more than 500 pages, printed in large, clear type. 
One volume, cloth bound. Price, $1.50. 


THIS BOOK (Postpaid) WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Both for $2.50. 


The “International” Christian Worker’s Testament 


Indexed and Marked in Red by a new and convenient method on all subjects connected with 
the Theme of Salvation, so as to enable any person to turn rapidly to verses on these subjects, 
to give Bible readings at a moment’s notice, or to tell at a glance the subject of any verse or pas- 
sage marked. Must be seen to be appreciated. Price, $1.00. 

“A marvel of convenience.”—Christian Work. 

“One of the most beautiful little copies of the New Testament we ever saw.’’—Christian Observer. 


This Book (postpaid) with one year’s Subscription. Both for $2.00 


The “International” Teacher’s Bible.— Self-Pronouncing’ 


Bound in Fine Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red and gold edges, silk head-band and marker, extra grained 


lining, silk sewed. Contains over 300 Pages of Helps to the Study of the Bible, including a combination Concordance and 
17 colored maps. All the proper names throughout the text are divided into syllables and accented so they may be easily 
pronounced. The text is printed in large minion type, on an extra quality of paper. Size, 514x756. Price, $1.90. 


“Tt is, for so small a page and so thin a book, printed in remarkably clear and satisfactory type, The maps and helps are admirable.”’ p 
mi —John H. Vincent. 


This Book with One Year’s Subscription. Both for $2.50. Add 20 Cents for Postage. 


. Special Prices on all styles of ‘‘International’’ Bibles will be sent upon application. Catalogue Free. 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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striking and original design. It is handsomely furnished 


This Book (Postpaid) with One Year’s: 
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